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PREFACE. 

w  Watsbstoh's  Cyclopjbdia  of  Commxbce  is  in  my  estioiatioii 

^  one  of  the  most  reliable,  authentic,  and  complete  of  the  portable 

rt  works  of  reference  at  present  before  the  public,  whether  regard 

,  be  had  to  the  descriptive  articles  of  places  and  Trade  Products, 

^  or  to  those  on  Finance,  Law,  Shipping,  and  Commerce.    Various 

important  changes  have  however  taken  place  in  Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  Colonization  and  Legislation,  since  the  work  was  first 
published  twenty  years  ago.  Many  new  trade  articles,  such  as 
alpaca,  mohair,  guano,  gutta  percha,  vegetable  wax,  Ac.  have 
been  introduced  and  risen  into  considerable  importance,  and 
he  general  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries 
has  vastly  increased.  Various  important  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  States  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America;  Emigration  and  Colonization  have  been  largely 
extended;  new  and  important  manufacturing  industries  have 
sprung  up,  and  old  ones  raised  to  a  position  scarcely  dreamt 
of  in  former  years.  The  textile  manufactures  alone  have 
become  gigantic  in  their  several  features  of  raw  material,  capital, 
machinery,  and  labour  employed.  Navigation,  especially  aided  by 
steam,  has  been  greatly  extended  and  facilitated.  The  gold  dis- 
coveries of  California,  British  Columbia,  and  Australia,  have  had 
a  great  effect  on  Commerce  and  Colonization.  International  Ex- 
hibitions have  been  held  from  time  to  time  in  various  countries, 
where  exhibitors  have  competed  with  each  other  in  the  production 
of  novelties  and  articles  of  excellence.  These  and  numerous  other 
influencing  causes,  and  among  them  the  extensive  adoption  of  free- 
trade  measures,  have  widely  extended  the  range  of  Commerce  and 
led  to  a  great  development  of  manufactures  and  raw  products  in 
this  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  original  work  was  placed  in  my  hands  with  the  view  that 
I  should  revise  and  bring  down  the  information  to  the  present 
time.  In  a  stereotyped  work  it  is  often  difficult  to  expunge  and 
re-write  the  information  of  the  several  articles.  A  supplement 
therefore  appeared  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
object,  and  this  has  accordingly  been  adopted  for  such  articles 


IT 

as  could  not  conveniently  be  roviBed  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
And  to  connect  the  supplementary  information  as  readily  as  pos- 
sible an  8  has  generally  been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  original 
article,  as  an  indication  that  additional  matter  will  be  found  in 
the  Supplement. 

Among  the  entirely  new  articles,  may  be  enumerated :  Alpaca, 
British  Columbia,  California,  Coal  IFields,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Costa 
Bica,  G-utta  Percha,  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  Natal,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Passengers'  Act,  Porto  Bico^  San  Salvador,  St.  Domingo, 
Tahiti,  Tasmania,  Terra  Japonica,  Treaties  of  Commerce,  Van- 
couver, Vegetable  Wax,  Wrecks,  and  Zanzibar.     And  among 
those  to  which   important    additions    have    been    made,   are : 
Austria,   Baden,  Balance  of  Trade,  Bankruptcy,  Banks,  Beer, 
Belgium,  Books,  Brandy,  Brazil,  Bullion,  Canada,  Canals,  Cape, 
Cattle  Trade,  China,  Ceylon,  Clocks,  Coal,  Cod,  Coffee,  Colony, 
Commerce,   Copper,  Com,   Cotton,  and  Cotton  Manufactures, 
Currants,  Customs,  Docks,  Earthenware,  East  India  Company, 
Ecuador,  Eggs,  Emigration,   Exports,  Fisheries,  Flax,  Prance, 
Funds,  Furs,  Glass,  Gold,  Guano,  Hamburgh,  Hemp,  Holland, 
Hops,  India,  Indigo,  Insurance,  Iron,  Iron  Manufactures,  Ivory, 
Japan,  Java,  Lace,  Leather,  Linen,  Lloyds,  Madder,  Maize,  Malt, 
Marble,  Markets,  New  Granada,  New  South  Wales,  Nigritia, 
Oysters,  Patents,  Pepper,  Philippine  Islands,  Post  Office,.  Prussia, 
PruBso-German  Customs  Union,  Bailways,  Bevenue  and  Expendi- 
ture, Bice,  Bussia,  Salt,  Saxony,  Seals,  Sheep,  Shipping,  Siam, 
Sicily,  Silk  Trade,  Silk  Manu&cture,  Spirits,  Steam  Navigation, 
Sugar,  Tariff,  Tea,  Tobacco,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Uruguay,  Watch,  West  Indies  (British  and  Foreign), 
Whale,  Wine,  Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures. 

The  statistical  and  descriptive  information  has  been  brought 
down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  close  of  1860,  and  in  some 
instances  to  the  present  time;  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
ensure  all  possible  accuracy,  and  completeness.  I  trust  that  the 
care  and  research  bestowed  will  render  the  Cyclopedia  in  its  present 
form  eminently  useful,  and  maintain  for  it  that  high  character  in 
which  it  has  always  been  held. 

p.  L.  SIMMONDS. 

Juno,  1863. 
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AAM.    [Ahm.] 

A.BANDONMENT,  in  Marine  Inturanee^  takes  plftoe  in  those  circuinstanoes 
where  the  insured  may  claim  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  insured  may  abandon  when^ 
by  any  of  the  eyenta  insured  against,  the  yoyage  is  lost,  or  is  not  worth  pursuing, — 
where  the  subject  is  so  damaged  as  to  be  of  no  yalue  to  the  owner,— where  the 
salvage  is  yery  high, — where  the  part  sayed  is  of  less  yalue  than  uie  freight,—' 
or  where  farther  expense  is  necessary,  and  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  defray 
it.  Where  abandonment  is  accepted  by  the  underwriters,  or  a  total  loss  paid 
for,  a  subsequent  recoyery  will  not  giye  a  rUht  to  reyoke  the  transaction.  The 
insured  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abandon.  In  Irauce,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  time 
for  giying  notice  of  abandonment  is  limited  by  law :  in  Britain  it  depends  on 
circumstances.  Where  the  insured  receiyes  intimation  of  a  total  loss,  he  must 
communicate  his  election  to  the  underwriiw  without  delay.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  time  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case,  but  must  not  treat  it  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  partial  loss,  and  abandon  on  finding  his  choice  disadyantageous. 
The  underwriter,  if  he  object  to  the  abandonment,  must  giye  timely  notice.  \1H' 
8URAMCB  (Jlfartntf).    Loss.]    (ParJL  228-282.    AforjAo//,  663-627.) 

ABBREVIATION,  the  contraction  of  a  word  or  phrase,  made  either  by  omitting 
some  of  the  letters,  or  by  substituting  certain  characters  in  their  place.  Abbreyia- 
tions  were  anciently  much  employed  in  order  to  saye  the  labour  of  copying  ;  and 
eyen  after  the  inyention  of  printing,  tiiey  continued  so  ^reyalent,  and  in  some  cases 
became  so  unintelligible,  tlukt  Parfiament  at  last  restramed  their  use  in  legal  docu- 
ments. A  few  of  those  most  frequently  used  in  oommeroe,  and  for  general  purposes, 
are  subjoined : — 


A.  D.  the  yeur  of  oar  Lord 

A.  0.  the  yew  of  Christ 

B.  C.  before  Christ 

A.  M.  the  yeur  of  the  Woild 
A  H.  the  year  of  the  Hcigira 

0.  8.  Old  style 
V.  &  New  style 
A.M.  Forenoon 
P.  M.  Afternoon 
Xmas.  Christmas 
Ult«.  the  last  month 
Ins*,  the  present  month 
Proz^.  the  next  month 
m/d  Months  after  date 
d/s  Days  after  sight 
difd  Days  after  date 
Ditto  or  do.  the  same 
Dr.  Cr.  Debtor,  creditor 

B.  B.  Errors  excepted 

1.  O.  U.  I  owe  you 
F«.  folio 


No.  Number 

Co.  Company 

I.  e.  that  IS  to  say 

P.  8.  Postscript 

L.  8,  the  place  of  the  seal 

M8.  Manuscript 

N.  B.  Obsenre 

E.  O.  for  the  sake  of  example 

N.  B.  8.  W.  North,  east,  south, 


B.  I.  C.  East  India  Company 
B.I.C.S.  East  India  Compoqy'fe 

8erTice 
N.  B.  North  Britain 
W.  L  West  Indies 
U.  8.  United  States 
H.  B.  M.  Her  Britannic  Mijesty 
H.  M.  &  Her  M^esty's  ship 
J.  P.  Justice  of  Peace 
W.  8.  Writer  to  the  Signet 

C.  B.  CiTil  Engbieer 


*/o  per  cent 

jS  or  L.  Poimd 

&  D.  Shillings  and  pence 

F.  or  gt.  Farthings 

S  or  D.  Dollars 

5  Milreaa 

fr.  c  Francs  and  cents 

8*.  R*.  Sicca  rupees 

A.  R.  P.  Acres,  roods,  poles 

Cwt.  Qr>  lb.  Hundredweight, 
quarter,  pound 

Os.  dwt  gr.  Ounce,  pennyweight* 
grain 

Hhd.  bar.  tmn.  Hogshead,  bar- 
rel, puncneon 

GaL  qt.  pi.  Gallon,  quart,  pint 

Qr.  bu.  pk.  Quarter,  bushel, 
peck 

Yo.  ft.  In.  Yard,  foot,  faic'i 

^'"  Degrees,  m'jintcs,  seconds 

[Llotd's.] 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  BILL,  is  an  engaji^ement  on  the  part  of  the  drawee  to 
pay  the  bill,  in  full,  if  the  acceptance  is  unlimited.  According  to  the  usual  practice, 
the  acceptor  signs  his  name  beneath  that  of  the  drawer.  Though  no  condition 
can  be  appended  by  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  it  may  by  the  acceptor,  and  he  will  not  be 
responsible  till  the  condition  be  Ailfilled.    The  holder  is  not  bound  to  take  a  eondi- 
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tional  acceptance,  but  if  he  do  so,  he  will  be  held  to  haTO  made  his  election.  To 
preseire  the  responsibility  of  drawers  and  indorsers  entire,  notice  of  a  condition  to 
an  acceptance  snoald  be  immediately  sent  them.  By  1  and  2  Geo.  I V.  c  78.  the 
acceptance  of  inland  bills  must  be  in  writing  on  the  bill.  This  applies  to  bills  wnich 
are  ooth  drawn  and  accepted  within  any  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  empire. 
A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  bills,  whether  foreign  or  inland,  in  Scotland.  Foreign 
bills  in  England  and  Ireland  OAy  be  accepted  verbally,  or  by  a  writing  apart.  A 
notification  that  the  bill  has  **  been  presented"  or ''  seen,"  or  a  statement  that  ^  it 
shall  meet  with  due  honour,"  is  sufficient.  By  custom,  the  drawee  is  allowed  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  till  next  day,  to  consider  whether  he  shall  accept,  unless  the  post 
leare  in  the  interioL  If  acceptanoe  be  refused  or  delayed,  a  protest  should  be  tasen, 
— in  any  part  of  the  empire  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  and  in  Soothuid  in  the 
case  of  either  an  inlana  or  foreign  bill ;  and  notice  should  immediately  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  party  liable,  intimating  the  non-acceptance,  and  that  recourse  is  to 
be  had  andnst  him.  In  Scotland,  though  acceptance  must  be  made  by  signature 
on  the  bul  to  give  it  the  legal  privileges,  an  action  amuBt  the  drawee  may  be 
grounded  on  a  separate  en^^agement  to  accept,  especially  if  a  third  part]|r  has  ad- 
vanced money  on  it ;  and  if  the  drawee  has  ftinds  of  the  drawer  m  his  hands, 
presentment  and  protest  for  non-acceptance  with  notice,  will  operate  as  an  assinia- 
tion  of  them.  rAssiainiEirr.]  Acceptance  cannot  be  withdravm  after  the  bm  is 
returned  to  the  holder. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  by  procuration,  but  the  holder  is  not  bound  to  take 
such  acceptance,  unless  a  clear  and  express  authority  from  the  principal  be  pro- 
duced. Acceptance  is  held  a  recognition  of  the  drawer's  signature,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  acceptor  m>m  pleading  against  an  onerous  holder  that  it  is  forged  ;  out  it  is 
not  held  an  admission  of  an  indorser*s  signature,  though  the  acceptor  must  be  con- 
sidered bound  to  notice  any  condition  attached  to  an  indorsement.  In  England, 
a  collateral  undertaking  may  be  constituted  bv  a  second  acceptance,  that  is,  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  the  biU  if  it  is  not  honoured  by  the  first  acceptor.  In  Scotland,  a 
second  acceptor  is  primarily  liable  vrith  the  first,  and  thus  one  who  signs  a  bill  with 
a  view  of  being  a  cautioner  merely,  will  be  liaole  as  a  principal  acceptor.  The 
payee,  by  accepting,  transfers  the  aeot  from  the  drawer's  shoulaers  to  his  own  :  he 
IS  thenceforth  considered  the  party  liable  ;  and  after  the  bill  is  in  circulation,  when 
it  is  paid,  it  is  presumed  to  be  with  the  acceptor's  funds.  Althouj^h  the  bill  were  not 
drawn  for  value,  the  acceptor  is  presumed  to  have  had  value  for  it,  and  he  can  only 
redargue  the  presumption  by  evidence,  which  in  Scotland  must  be  written,  unless 
it  be  admittea  by  the  party  on  oath  that  there  was  no  value. 

Acceptance  far  Honour  or  Supra  Protest  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the  bill  if  not 
paid  by  the  drawee,  entered  on  after  it  is  protested  aniinst  the  latter  for  non- 
acceptance.  It  is  performed  by  a  part^  who  professes  to  oe  under  no  obligation  to 
accept,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bill  from  being  returned  dishonoured. 
It  may  be  by  a  third  party,  in  the  absence  of,  or  on  the  reJEusal  of  the  drawee,  or 
it  may  be  by  the  drawee  himself,  who  refuses  to  accept  the  draft  of  the  drawer, 
but  accepts  for  the  honour  of  an  indorser.  The  drawee  may  even  refuse  to 
accept  the  bill  absolutely,  and  may  then,  after  protest,  accept  ror  honour  of  the 
drawer.  The  acceptor  for  honour  only  renders  liimsclf  liable  m  a  recourse,  in  case 
of  non-payment  by  the  proi)er  party,  and  so  the  bill  should  be  presented  to  the 
drawee  for  payment  when  it  falls  aue,  notwithstanding  Ms  refusal  to  accept  it. 
The  acceptor  for  honour  has  recourse  against  the  person  for  whose  honour  he  has 
accepted,  and  succeeds  to  whatever  claim  that  person  may  have  against  the  drawee. 
iBayley  on  Bills,  171-215.  Chittu  on  Bills,  30^383.  Thomson  on  BUls,  329-368.) 
[Accommodation  Bill.    Bill.    rfoTicE.    rRBSENTMENT.    Protest.] 

ACCOMMODATION,  a  significant  term  applied  by  merchants  to  the  credit  fabri- 
cated by  means  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
countea,  and  not  sanctioned  by  an  actual  sale  of  ^oods.  Such  a  bill  is  called  an 
accommodation  bill,  also  a  tnna  bill,  a  kite,  or  %  fictitious  bill.  Accommodation  bills 
are  of  various  kinds.  The  following  description  of  one  may  suffice  : — A  being  in 
want  of  £100,  requests  B  to  accept  a  bill  drawn  at  two  months,  which  B  there- 
fore, on  the  face  of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  A  will 
take  care  either  to  discharge  the  bill  himself  or  to  furnish  B  vrith  the  means  of 
paying  it.  A  obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the  joint  credit  of  the  two  parties. 
A  fulfils  his  promise  of  paying  it  when  due,  and  thus  concludes  the  transaction. 
In  general,  accommodation  biU  transactions  are  carried  on  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  parties,  by  means  of  cross  acceptances,  or  bills  mutually  drawn,  accepted  and 
exchanged ;  and  where  two  names  are  not  enough,  others  are  obtained  sumcicnt  to 
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give  currency  to  the  bills.  The  payment  of  these  bills  is,  among  needy  men,  pro* 
vided  for  by  their  again  reciprocally  drawing  upon  each  other ;  and  this  is  repeated 
until  the  system  of  expedients  failing,  bankruptcy  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the 
principal  parties,  and,  not  unfrequently,  all  who  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
their  operations.  The  loss  of  credit  wnich  the  use  of  acconunodation  paper,  when 
once  perceived,  generally  occasions.— ihe  expense  of  stamps,  and  higher  rates  of  dis- 
countj,  and  particularly  the  double  liability  lor  the  sums  for  which  cross  acceptances 
are  given,  snould  deter  the  respectable  merchant  from  having  recourse  to  this  dan- 
gerous expedient.  But  it  must  be  admitted^  at  the  same  time,  that  where,  from 
some  unexpected  event,  or  commercial  revulsion,  a  merchant  is  unable  to  bring  his 
commodities  to  a  fair  market  so  as  to  meet  his  payments,  his  credit  may  be  saved 
by  the  temporary  assistance  of  friends,  through  the  medium  of  bills,  and  he  may  be 
enabled  to  hold  nis  ^ooda  till  some  proper  opportunity  of  sale  presents  itself ;  and 
(although  such  contingencies  cannot  be  too  anxiously  guarded  against)  there  are 
perhaps  few  who  have  transacted  business  long  and  extensively,  who  have  uot^ 
at  particular  times,  received  support  in  this  way. 

It  Is  MRietimes  aald  that  real  bills  represent  real  capital,  whfle  aoeommodatlon  bills  are  a  species 
of  false  and  delusive  wealth,  which  supply  only  an  imaginary  capital ;  but  this  supposition,  Mr 
Thornton  remarlcs,  is  * '  one  by  which  more  Uuui  iustice  Is  done  to  one  of  these  species  of  bills,  and 
something  less  than  Justice  to  the  other.**  **  Toe  notes  given  in  consequence  of  a  real  sale  of 
goods  cannot  be  considered  as  on  that  aocoixnt  certahtlsf  representing  any  actual  property.  Sup- 
pose that  A  sells  £100  worth  of  goods  to  B  at  six  months'  credit,  and  takes  a  btli  at  six  months 
for  it ;  and  that  B,  within  a  month  afier,  sells  the  same  goods  at  a  like  credit  to  C,  taking  a  like 
bill,  and  again  that  C,  after  another  monUi,  sells  them  to  D,  taking  a  like  bill,  and  bo  on  ;  there 
may  then,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  be  six  bills  of  jb'lOO  each  exi'^ting  at  the  same  time ;  and 
every  one  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  discounted.  Of  all  these  bills,  then,  one  only  represents 
any  actual  property."  **  In  order  to  Justify  the  supposition  that  a  real  bill  (as  it  is  caliod)  repre- 
sents actual  property,  there  ought  to  be  some  power  in  the  bill-holder  to  prevent  the  property 
which  the  bill  represents  from  being  turned  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  paying  the  bill  in 
question.  No  such  power  exists ;  neither  the  man  who  holds  the  real  bill,  nor  the  man  who  dis- 
counts it,  lias  any  property  in  the  specific  goods  for  which  it  was  given :  he  as  much  trusts  to  the 
ELmeral  ability  to  pay  of  the  giver  of  the  bill,  as  the  holder  of  any  fictitious  bill  does.  The  fictitious 
ill  may,  in  many  cases,  be  a  bUl  given  by  a  person  having  a  huge  and  known  capital,  a  part  of 
which,  the  fictitious  bill  may  be  said,  in  that  case,  to  represent." 

"  We  come  next  to  some  points  in  which  they  differ.  First,  The  fictitious  note,  or  note  of 
accommodation,  is  liable  to  the  obioction  that  it  professes  to  be  what  it  is  not.  This  objection, 
hoMrever,  lies  only  against  those  fictittous  bills  which  are  passed  as  real.  In  many  cases,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious  what  they  are.  Secondly,  The  fictitious  bill  is  in  general  less  likely  to  be 
punctually  paid  than  the  nai  one.  There  is  a  general  presumption  that  the  dealer  in  fictitious 
bills  is  a  man  who  is  a  more  adventurous  speculator  than  he  who  carefully  abstains  from  them. 
It  follows,  thirdly.  That  fictitious  bills,  besides  being  less  safe,  are  less  subject  to  limitation  as  to 
thoir  quantity.  The  extent  of  a  man's  actual  sales  forms  some  limit  to  the  amount  of  his  real  notes  2 
and  as  it  is  lugfaly  desirable  in  commerce,  that  credit  should  be  dealt  out  to  all  persons  in  some 
sort  of  regular  and  due  proportion,  the  measure  of  a  man's  actual  sales,  oertifled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bills,  drawn  m  virtue  of  those  sales,  is  some  rule  in  the  case,  thou{|^  a  very  imperfect 
oje  in  many  respects*" 

*'  A  bill  of  accommodation  is  evidently  In  substance  the  same  as  any  common  promissory  note  { 
and  even  better,  in  this  respect,— that  tnere  Is  but  one  security  to  the  promissory  note,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  the  biU  of  accommodation  there  are  two.  So  much  Jealousy  subsists  lest  traders 
should  push  their  means  of  raising  money  too  far,  that  paper,  the  same  in  its  general  nature  with 
that  which  is  given,  being  the  on^  paper  whidi  can  be  given  by  men  out  of  business,  is  deemed 
somewhat  discreditable  when  coming  f^om  a  merchant."  "  Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  upon 
London  to  a  mat  amount,  from  all  parts,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world ;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  have  been  drawn  in  a  great  degree  elude  observation.  A  large  proportion 
of  them,  no  doubt,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  accommodation.  They  have,  however,  in 
general,  that  shape  comraunicatod  to  them,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  thought  likely  to  render 
them  discountable ;  and  it  is  not  difllcult  to  maJce  use  of  some  rod,  and,  at  the  same  time  of  man  v 
sooining  transactions  of  commerce,  as  a  ground  for  drawing,  and  as  a  means  of  multiplying  such 
bills."  The  operation  of  drawing  and  rrarawinff  bills  may  obviously  be  carried  on  betwixt  mer- 
chants in  London  and  others  abroad,  *'  partly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  and  partly  for 
that  of  profiting  by  a  small  turn  in  the  exchange.  Transactions  which  are  the  converse  to  this, 
are  on  the  other  hand  entered  Into  by  those  who  happen  to  possess  ready  money.  Thev  remit,  if 
the  exchange  seems  to  favour  thoir  remittance,  and  draw  in  consequence  of  having  remitted.  To 
detonnlne  what  bills  are  fictitious  or  bilb  of  accommodation,  and  what  are  real,  is  often  a  point 
of  difficulty.  Even  the  drawers  and  remitters  themselves  frequently  either  do  not  know,  or  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  whether  the  bUls  ought  more  properly  to  be  considered  as  of  the  one 
cUss  or  of  the  other ;  and  the  private  discounter  or  banker  to  whom  they  are  offered,  still  more 
frc(|uentlv  finds  the  credit  of  the  bills  to  be  the  only  rule  which  it  is  possible  to  follow  in  Judging 
whether  ne  on^t  to  discount  them."    {Tk&mton  <m  Paper  Crtdit,  c  i.) 

Law  as  to  Accommodation  Bills. — ^These  documents  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
form  of  ordinary  bills  :  their  legal  effect,  however,  is  different  as  respects  parties 
between  whom  they  do  not  represent  a  r^  debt.  The  drawer  is  generally  tne  per- 
son accommodated,  the  acceptor  not  being  indebted  to  him,  but  merely  putting  his 
name  on  the  bill,  to  give  it  currency  in  the  market ;— if  he  have  to  retire  it,  there- 
fore, the  drawer  becomes  his  creditor.    That  the  paper  is  merely  an  accommoda- 
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i'on  bill,  as  between  any  two  parUefl  who  |Cppear  on  It,  cannot,  howerer,  be  a  defence 
asainat  a  third  who  has  ffiven  Talue  for  it,  and  eyen  thoojch  he  knew  it  to  be  an 


purely 

accommodation  bill,  the  drawer  is  not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishononr,  the  use  of 
notice  beinc  to  enable  the  drawer  to  take  precautions  for  his  safety  and  indemni- 
fication^ if  he  has  funds  in  the  drawee's  hands  ;  but  it  can  never  be  safe  to  omit 
notice,  for  if  the  drawer  had  at  any  time,  fVom  the  period  of  drawing  to  that  of 
acceptance,  ftinds  in  the  drawee's  hands,  he  is  entitled  to  notice.  [Bill.  Aockpt- 
AifCB.   Notice.] 

ACCOUNT,  a  term  applied  generally  to  a  computation,  reckoning,  or  statement 
of  any  thing  by  numbers. 

AonoDirr-CtmaBNT  is  a  Btatement  of  the  traniActionB  betwixt  t«ra  parties,  drawn  oat  chrono- 
logically in  a  plain  circmnttiuitial  manner,  and  dispoied  In  (he  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  on 
opposite  pagea. 

AcoouwT  Salbs  Is  a  document  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sale  of  goods.  It  exhibits  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  goods  sold,  thf  attendant  charges,  and  the  net  proceeds. 

AooooNT  ow  Charor  and  DiacRAROK  in  some  respects  resembles  an  account>current,  but 
differs  considerably  in  form,  as  instead  of  ctiaiging  the  several  sums  at  the  time  they  are  reoelTed, 
the  whole  articles  with  which  the  party  is  taitrusted  are  charged  at  once  on  one  nde,  while  the 
other  side,  or  dischaige,  shows  the  nuuiner  in  which  he  has  accounted  for  the  same.  **  The 
sTstem  of  accounting  bv  chaige  and  dischaige  is  the  old  exchequer  practice,  a  remnant  of  the  timea 
when  the  only  acoonntinc  parties  were  debtors  to  the  king,  or  stewards  and  baUilb  to  Uieir  lords ; 
and  the  qrstem  Is  appUcaole  only  to  accounts  of  a  similar  nature ;  such  as  debtors  to  their  creditors, 
agents  to  their  principals,  trustees  to  their  eatui  que  trusts,  or  the  like;  in  all  whkh,  one  party 
only  Is  the  accountant,  and  the  other  a  creditor."    {Corp  on  Accounts.) 

Merchants  usually  prefix  the  initials  B.  ES.  (for  £!rrvr«  ExoBptod)  to  their  dgnatore  to  accounts ; 
but  the  omission  of  these  letters  forms  no  har  to  the  subsequent  conrectkm  of  errors. 

Cross  accounts,  when  of  long  standing  and  complicated,  are  fhiiiftd  sources  of  dlnputea.  In  Bng>- 
litnd,  such  disputes  ar  •  either  referred  to  arbitration,  or  made  the  sut^ect  of  a  Mil  In  Chancery, 
which  nsed  to  be  settled  by  masters,  bnt  since  ISAS,  transferred  to  the  equity  Judges  and  aa< 
■isted  by  extra  derka  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  no  eetabUshment  of  partlcalar  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  dlnputed  acconnta,  the  bodness  Is  in  gmeral  left  to  the  ordinary  courta, 
by  whom  (or  by  the  parties,  subject  to  their  approral)  a  person  Is  selected  fhim  the  practialnr 
acooantants  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  detalla    [Bftox-KianKa    B  .ok-Dbbt.J 

AC£TIC  ACID,  formerly  called  radieal  vin^for,  is  the  soar  part  of  vinegar,  and 
that  to  which  its  pecnliar  and  valnable  properties  are  owing.  It  is  obtained,  1*/, 
By  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  matter.  %Uy,  By  the  distillation  of  wood.  The 
product  of  the  former  constitates,  when  dilated,  the  common  vinegar,  which  abroad  is 
made  from  wine,  and  in  this  conntry  from  an  iimision  of  malt,  termed  t^orf.  Revenue 
proof  vinegar,  termed  by  the  maker  No.  24^  is  calculated  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of 
pore  acetic  acid.  Sp.gr.  1*0085.  The  acetic  acid  from  wood  is  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  ofthe  dried  branches  of  trees  in  hollow  iron  cvlinders.  The  hud 
woods,  such  as  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  beech,  are  alone  nsed  ;  and  tne  average  product 
of  craae  acid  from  8  cwts.  of  wood  is  35  gallons.  This  acid,  formerly  oUlod  pyro- 
Ugnenu  acid,  is  now  largely  employed,  when  purified,  for  almost  all  the  purposes 
to  which  acetic  acid  or  common  vinegar  is  applied.  Acetic  acid,  when  pure, 
is  fluid  (except  at  a  low  temperature,  when  it  crystallizes),  volatile,  and  colour- 
less, of  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  and  very  acid  taste.  In  this  state  it  is  used 
in  cnemical  investigations.  In  a  less  pure  state^  it  is  employed  for  preparing  acetate 
or  sugar  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigns,  and  acetate  of  alumina,  largely 
nsed  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  as  a  mordant.  In  the  form  of  pyroligneous  acid 
it  is  employed  to  preserve  meat,  and  in  the  state  of  vinegar  it  is  applied  to  a 
Tsnety  of  purposes  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  iBrandf*8  Chernutiy,  ^c.) 
Acetic  acid  is  ft^quently  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  is 
readily  detected  by  the  addition  of  the  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  when  an  insoluble 
sulphate  is  precipitated  should  any  sulphuric  acid  be  present.    [Vinboab.] 

ACIDS,  a  most  imjportant  class  of  chemical  compounds.  According  to  Dr 
Ure,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  following  general  properties : — 1.  Their  taste  is 
for  the  most  part  sour ;  and  in  the  stronger  species  it  b  acrid  and  corrosive. 
2.  They  generally  combine  with  water  in  ev^ry  proportion,  vrith  a  condensation  of 
volume  and  evolution  of  heat.  3.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  volatilized  or 
decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat.  4.  They  usually  change  the  purple  colours  of 
vegetables  to  a  bright  red.  5.  They  unite  in  definite  proportions  with  the  alkalis, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  the  important  class  of  taUt.  This  may  be 
reckoned  their  characteristic  and  indispensable  property.    There  is,  however,  no 
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sin^e  acidiiyine  princii>Ie,  nor  absolute  oriterion  of  power  among  the  different 
yaneties.  Acids  are  derived  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  except  in  the  few 
particulars  above  named,  thej^  vary  greatlv  m  their  properties.  Some  are  caseous 
m  form,  others  are  fluid  or  solid.  Most  of  tnem  are  colourless  ;  some  are  inodorous  ; 
while  others  are  pun^nt.  The  most  important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
are  the  Acetic^  Benzoic^  Boracic,  Citric,  Gallic,  Muriatic.  Nitric,  Kitro-muriatio, 
Nitrous,  Oxalic,  Prussic,  Sulphuric,  Sulphurous,  and  Tartaric ;  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  under  these  several  heads. 

ACKER  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  cinnamon  colour. 

ACORUS,  OR  SWEET  FLAG,  a  medicinal  plant  {Calamus  aromaHeta),  found 
in  moist  situations  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ana  Asia.  It  was  formerly  imported 
from  the  Levant,  but  is  now  obtained  equally  good  from  marshes  near  Norwich. 
It  is  slightly  aromatic,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  stimulant.  The  part  employed 
is  the  dried  creeping  stem,  improperly  termed  root,  which  should  be  chosen  tough, 
cleared  from  fibres,  and  tree  from  wonn0~-4o  which  it  is  very  subject. 

ACQUITTANCE.    [Receipt.] 

ACRE,  a  measure  of  land.  The  imperial  standard  acre  contains  4  roods.  160 
square  perches,  4840  square  yards,  or  10  square  chains ;  and  640  acres  make  1 
square  mile.  1  Scots  acre  =  1*2612  imp.  acre ;  or  134  Scots  acres  =  169  imp.  acres 
nearly.  90^  Irish  acres  =»  49  imp.  acres.  1  imp.  acre  =  *4047  French  hectare ;  or 
42  acres  =  17  hectares  nearly. 

ACTS  OF  BANKRUPTCY,  in  the  law  of  Eneland  and  Ireland,  are  those 
acts  or  events  which  the  law  takes  as  a  criterion  that  a  tradesman  is  bankrupt. 


"  Acts  of  bankruptcy,"  says  Lord  Henley,  **  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  Lv/, 
Those  acts  which,  being  in  themselves  indifferent  or  equivocal,  derive  their  charac- 
ter from  the  intent  with  which  they  are  done  ;  and,  ^  Those  which  are  in  them- 
selves substantive  acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  where  the  intent  is  perfectly  immaterial'* 
(\7).  Those  of  the  first  class  are  ranged  m  the  bankrupts'  act  (12  <%  13  Vict. 
c  106)  as  follows:  Ut, "  If  any  such  trader  shall  depart  this  realm,  or,  2</,  being 
out  of  this  realm,  shall  remain  abroad."  The  departure,  or  remaining  abroad ,  must 
be  with  the  intent  of  delaying  creditors,  and,  u  the  intent  is  not  shewn,  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  delayed  is  immateriaL  "  As  where  one  goes  abroad  to  avoid  a 
criminal  process,  or  a  wnt  de  ejeeommunicato  capiendo :  or  a  process  to  enforce  a 
duty,  as  a  decree  to  execute  a  conveyance  :  or  if  he  goes  abroad  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  his  creditors"  {aenley's  B.  L.  17).  ''  In  some  cases  where  the 
trader  has  eone  abroad,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  he  would  return  to  this  country,  esffr,  where  he  had  committed  murder,  it  will 
be  inferred  that  he  must  have  intended  to  delay  his  creditors,  such  being  the  neces- 
sary conse<iuence  of  his  behaviour"  (Smithes  Mercantile  L,  472).  The  alternative  act 
of  remaining  abroad  was  inserted  in  the  last  statute  to  prevent  one  who  had  gone 
abr(Mui  with  different  views,  from  remaining  absent,  on  hearing  tiiat  his  affairs  were 
embarrassed,  without  being  liable  to  the  consequence  of  having  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy ;  3</,  **  or  depart  from  his  dwellingAiouse."  Here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  intent  to  delay  is  the  material  circumstance,  and  where  a  creditor  left  his  house, 
though  under  a  fuse  apprehension  that  officers  who  called  had  authority  to  arrest 
him,  when  they  had  not,  it  was  an  act  of  bankruptcy  iExp.  Ban\fara.  1808  ;  15 
Vesey,  44^) ;  4ih,  **  or  otherwise  absent  himself."  This  embraces  most  of  those  at- 
tempts to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  creditor,  which  do  not  come  within  the  previous 
more  narrow  definitions.  The  intent  to  delay  is  necessary.  The  absenting  does  not 
require  to  be  from  the  dwelling-house,  or  even  the  principal  place  of  business.  **'  A 
trader,"  says  Mr  Smith, "  may  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  absenting  himself 
from  ms  own  regular  place  oi  business,  in  which  a  man  would  be  expected  to  be, 
or  from  some  other  place  where  he  expected  to  meet  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  ; 
for  instance,  the  Royid  Exchange,  in  order  to  delay  his  creditors.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  a  trader's  absenting  himself  from  a  place  at  which,  though  he  had  once  trans- 
acted business  there,  it  (Ud  not  appear  that  he  had  any  business  to  transact  at  the 
time  of  his  staying  away  from  it,  and  at  which,  therefore,  ho  would  not,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  be  expected  to  be  present,  will  not  warrant  a  jury  in 
concluding  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  absenting  himself  in 
order  to  £lay  creditors.  But  no  case,  it  is  said,  has  yet  gone  the  length  of  deciding 
that  where  tne  appointment  was  to  meet  a  creditor  at  nis,  the  creditor's,  and  the 
debtor  breaks  tiiat  appointment,  such  conduct  amounts  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy  "( 473). 
&th,  **  Or  besin  to  keep  his  house,"  that  is^  if  he  bedn  to  seclude  liimself,  so 
as  to  prevent  nis  creditors  from  communicating  with  nim,  as,  by  retiring  from 
big  shop  to  his  parlour,  or  by  closing  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  puMse  of 
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business.  Formerly  the  only  admitted  OTidence  of  keepinc  house,  wm  jffoof 
of  directions  to  deny  access  to  a  creditor,  and  of  access  denied  accoroinfl^.  The 
seclusion  may  now,  however,  be  shown  by  other  unequiyocal  facts^  and  it  is  not 
necessary  when  a  direction  to  deny  access  is  proved,  to  prove  that  it  was  obeyed. 
Where  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is,  however,  otherwise  equivocal,  evidence 
of  denial  will  be  required.  Where  a  trader  bade  his  servant  tell  any  creditor 
who  might  call  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  on  a  creditor  calling  he  was  so  told, 
though  the  debtor  was  at  home  and  ill.  and  might  have  validly  excused  him- 
self on  that  ground,  it  was  laid  down  tnat  a  jury  might  find  it  to  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  (Lazarus  e.  Waithmau,  1821  ;  6  Moore  31S).  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
creditor  is  simply  denied  access,  the  circumstance  may  be  explained  away  on  the 
ground  of  illness  or  engagement.  "  A  more  direction  oy  a  trader  to  deny  nim  to  a 
creditor,  if  he  do  no  further  act  indicative  of  keeping  house,  such,  for  instance,  as 
secludinj^  himself,  is  not,  per  se,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  :  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  demal,  if  he  did  not  order  it"  (.Smith^a  MercantUe  L.  475).  A  denial  in  a 
friend's  house,  or  on  board  a  ship,  may  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  A  denial  on  a 
Sunday  was  held  not  to  be  so,  though  that  day  had  been  agreed  on  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  for  settling  the  account  iExp,  Prettotif  1813 ;  2  T.  and  Zf.  311). 
6ih^  **  Or  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested  for  any  debt  not  due  ;"  7th.  **  or  yield 
himself  to  prison  ;"  8/A,  ^  or  suffer  himself  to  oe  outlawed  ;"  9/A,  ^  or  procure 
himself  to  oe  arrested  ;"  10/A,  "  or  his  goods,  money,  or  chattels,  to  be  attached, 
seauestered^  or  taken  in  execution  ;**  11/^,  **  or  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
eitfier  within  this  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  firaudulent  grant  or  conveyance  of  any 
of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  fraud- 
ulent surrender  of  any  of  his  copyhold  lands  or  tenements,  or  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  fraudulent  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer,  of  any  of  his  ^oods  or  chattels."  Deeds 
of  the  description  here  enumerated  are  divided  into  two  kinds  :  1«^,  **  those  which 
are  void  at  common  law, or  under  the  statute  of  fraudulent  conveyances,  13  Elizabeth, 
o.  5  ;  and2(/,  those  which  are  considered  fraudulent,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the 
policy  of  the  bankrupt  law,  either  by  adopting  a  mode  of  distribution  of  the  insol- 
vent's property,  different  from  that  which  the  bankrupt  law  points  out,  or  (which 
will  embrace  tne  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  above  actsof  oankruptcy)  by  being 
a  preference  of  one  or  more  creditors  in  fraud  of  the  others"  Kllerueif's  B.  L.  'J(o* 
Thoso  of  the  former  kind  are  frauds  in  their  own  nature.  Tlie  other  class  consists 
of  acts,  which,  were  they  not  performed  by  a  trader,  would  not  be  held  as  frauds. 
These  are,  UL  an  astignment  or  dupotal  (jf  the  whole  pf  the  irader^t  property.  Al- 
though the  rule  contemplated  the  aefrauoing  of  creditors  by  such  an  act,  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  made  in  favour  of  tne  creditors  themselves 
as  a  body.  But  the  advantages  of  deeds  of  composition  having  been  experienced 
for  some  time  in  Scotland,  the  rule  was  restricted  by  6  (jreo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  4.  which  en- 
acts, that  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  a  trader,  snail  not  be 
considered  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  a  commission  0Tjia4  issue  within  six  months. 
[Composition  Contract.]  A  creditor  who  has  executed  or  been  privy  to,  or  has  acted 
under,  a  general  conveyance  to  creditors,  cannot  afterwards  challenge  it  as  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  The  character  of  the  act,  it  has  been  held,  is  not  saved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  deed  is  only  to  be  executed  on  certain  conditions,  as,  ii  the  trustees 
think  fit,  or  if  a  commissian  of  bankruptcy  do  not  issue  within  a  certain  time.  An 
exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  his  property  will  not  save  a  general  disposal  of 
a  tnuler's  effects  nrom  being  an  act  of  oaiikruptcy.  The  second  kind  of  disposal 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bankrupt  laws  is  one  giving  an  unfair  preference  to 
any  particular  creditor.  A  merchant  in  solvent  circumstances  is  always  entitled  to 
follow  his  own  choice  in  the  routine  in  which  he  may  pay  his  creditors,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  when  it  is  done  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  and  with  the  view  of  making 
an  unequal  distribution  of  the  estate  which  is  to  become  bankrupt,  that  such  a  pre- 
ference constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  It  does  not  appear  tJiat  the  act  will  be 
one  of  bankruptcy  however  closely  bankruptcy  follow  it,  unless  it  was  contemplated. 
Thus,  where  one  purchased  goods  on  October  8,  for  exportation,  but  finding  that  he 
must  stop  payment,  and  could  not  make  use  of  the  goods,  returned  them  on  October 
16,  and  stopped  payment  next  day,  but  expected,  uiat,  as  he  had  to  receive  remit- 
tances from  abroad  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  in  full,  his  creditors  would  give 
him  time,  but  they  refusing,  he  was  made  bankrupt  on  November  2  ;  this  was  held 
not  to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  (Fidgeon  v.  Sharp,  10th  May  1814, 1  Marsh.  196).  To 
constitute  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  assignment  must  be  voluntary.  ^  Therefore 
apaymont  or  delivery  under  the  threat  or  apprehension  (however  unfounded)  cither 
or  a  criminal  or  civil  process  is  valid :  or  where  the  trader  acts  from  the  mere 
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importunity  of  the  creditor,  or,  aa  in  Smith  v.  Payne  (6  T.  R.  152),  where  thd 
creditor  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  aek  for  mon<^,  pressed  the  trader  to  let  him 
haye  goods  to  the  amount  of  his  debt"  iHenleffa  B,  L.  83). 

The  following  are  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  which  possess  that  ohsraoter  indepen- 
dently of  the  intention  of  the  bankrupt :  Uij  Where  a  trader  arrested  for  debt,  or  on 
any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  lies  in  prison  twenty-one  days  on  that 
or  any  other  similar  commitment,  or  having  been  arrested  for  any  other  cause  lies 
for  twenty-one  days  in  prison  aner  a  detamer  of  debt  is  lodged  against  him  and 
not  discharged  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  §  69).  '*  The  debt  must  be  a  real  subsistinfy 
legal  debt;  a  mere  equitable  demand  is  not  sufficient;  a  penalty  due  to  the  crown  is" 
{Smilk's  Mercantile  L.  486).  The  day  of  arrest  is  included  in  computing  the  period 
which  is  not  considered  as  completed  until  the  expiry  of  the  last  of  the  twenty-one. 
In  case  of  bail,  the  time  is  computed  from  the  date  of  surrender  in  discharge  of  ity'^un- 
less  the  surrender  were  mereiy  pro  forma,  the  defendant  nerer  haying  been  out  of 
custody  since  the  arrest,  in  whicn  case  the  time  runs  from  the  arrest,  as  it  will,  if  ha 
haye,  in  consequence  of  sickness^  been  kept  part  of  the  time  at  his  own  house,  or  haye 
had  the  benefit  of  day  rules  during  the  penod.  But  where  he  had  been  suffered  to 
go  at  large  after  the  arrest,  the  tune  was  computed  from  his  return  into  custody" 
(76.  486).  2d,  Escaping  from  an  imprisonment  of  the  aboye  character,  llie 
escape  must  not  be  constructiye,  but  real.  Sd,  A  trader  may  voluntarily  becomo 
bankrupt  by  filing  in  the  secretary  of  bankrupts'  office  a  declaration  of  insolvency, 
attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor.  A  memorandum  issued  from  the  office  then 
becomes  a  warrant  for  advertising  the  bankruptcy  in  the  Grazette.  No  fiat,  however, 
can  issue  on  the  act  beyond  two  calendar  montns  after  insertion  of  the  advertisement, 
or  if  the  advertisement  have  not  been  inserted  within  eight  days  after  the  filing  or 
the  declaration  (1 2  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  §  69).  By  the  immediately  following  section 
it  is  enacted, ''  That  no  commission  [Fiat]  under  which  the  adjudication  shall  bo 
grounded  on  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  being  the  filing  of  such  declaration,  shall  be 
deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  such  declaration  having  been  concert^  or  agreed 
upon  between  the  bankrupt  and  any  creditor  or  other  person."  4th,  Compound- 
ing with  the  petitioning  creditor,  i.e,  paying  to  the  person  who  struck  the  docket, 
or  enabling  him  to  obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  dividend  than  the  other  credi- 
tors.   The  favoured  creditor  forfeits  his  debt,  and  must  refund. 

By  ihe  act  for  partially  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110),  the  filing  of  a  petition  for  disch^ge,  under  tho 
act  by  a  person  in  actual  custody,  is  an  act  ofbankruptcy  from  the  date  at  which  ho 
took  that  step,  and  if  %JkU  be  taken  out  before  the  time  appointed  b^  the  court  and 
advertised  for  the  hearing  of  the  petition,  or  if  it  be  taken  out  within  two  months 
after  the  date  at  which  the  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  provi- 
sional assignee  in  terms  of  the  act  is  divested,  but  not  otherwise  (§  39).  By  the 
same  statute,  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  a  creditor  or  creditors,  to  the  amount 
requisite  to  authorize  a  petition  for  Mnkruptcy,  having  filed  affidavits  of  their 
debts  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  tlie  debtor  do  not  pay  them,  or  find  security 
within  twenty-one  days  (§  8). 

Acl  of  Bankrupt nj  by  a  ATimber  of  Parliament — By  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106,  §  9, 
If  a  member  of  parliament  who  id  a  trader  commit  any  of  the  acts  which  are  ac'.M 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  case  of  ordinary  ttnders,  a  commission  may  issue  in  the  usuul 
manner,  but  the  member  is  not  liable  to  arrest.  By  S  66,  a  creditor  or  creditors  of 
tho  legal  amount  [BiiNKRUPTCY]  may  file  affidavit  of  the  debt  in  any  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  and  sue  out  a  summons,  with  a  copy  of  which  tne  member  of 
parliament  may  be  served  ;  and  if  he  do  not  satisfy  tne  creditor  by  payment  or 
compounding,  or  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sureties  to  pay  any  sum  tnat  may  be 
recovered  against  him  with  costs,  and  enter  appearance  to  the  action  within  one 
calendar  month  after  service  of  tne  summons,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  committed 
by  him.  By  §  11,  if  a  trading  member  of  parliament  disobey  any  order  to  pay 
money  in  the  course  of  an  action  in  a  court  of  equitjr,  the  creditor  may  apply  to  tho 
court  to  fix  a  peremptory  day  for  the  payment,  and  if  the  debtor,  being  served  with 
the  order  eight  days  before  tne  day  appointed  for  payment,  neglect  to  pay,  he  is  to 
be  held  as  luLving  committed  an  act  cobankruptcy  from  the  time  of  service. 

In  Ireland  by  the  bankrupt  statute  6  Wm.  iV.  c.  14,  §  19-27,  the  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  previous  English  statutes  were  enacted  there,  with  this  addition  to  the 
act  then  in  force,  that  the  words  "  situate  in  England  or  Ireland  or  elsewhere" 
follow  the  words  *'  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  fraudulent  surrender  of  any  of 
his  copyhold  lands  or  tenements."  [Assignees.  Bankruptcy.  Commissioners.] 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR,  or  COMMON  CORUNDUM  STONE,  Is  with  the 
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«zoeptioD  of  diamond,  the  hardest  sahetanoe  known.  Sp.  gr.  4.  It  oontains  abont 
90  per  oent.  of  alumine,  with  a  little  iron  and  silica,  ana  ie  generally  of  a  pale  gray 
or  ^[reenish  colour,  but  sometimeB  of  red  and  brown  tints.  It  Is  lonnd  in  India, 
China,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  Indian  yariety  is  considerably  whiter 
than  the  Chinese,  and  is  nsnallv  aeemed  the  purest.  In  the  East  it  is  used  for 
poUshiniT  steel  and  cutting  gems,  out  the  European  lapidaries  prefer  diamond  powder. 
ADEN,  a  seaport  of  Antbia,  lyinx  in  l^"  52^  N.,  44<*  59' £.  about  100  miles  E. 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  acquired  b^  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  year  1838.  partly  to  facilitate  the  steam-nayigation  of  that  sea.  The  town 
is  adyantageously  situated  upon  a  noble  promontory,  which  forms  two  bays,  in  the 
westernmost  of  which,  or  **  Back  Bay."  a  place  has  been  selected  for  the  formation 
of  a  coal  depdt.  This  ba}[  is  acoessiDle  and  sheltered,  and  at  low  yrater  is  nearly 
twenty  feet  m  depth,  within  about  thirty  yards  from  the  shore. 

Aden  vru  formerly  the  moct  opulent  city  In  Arabia ;  and  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  oenturies,  was  an  important  emporium  in  the  European  trade  with  India.  It  after- 
wards declined ;  and  latterly,  the  town  and  itt  once  Impodng  fortifications  have  been  nearly  a 
heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  population  of  000,  composed  of  Jews,  Banians,  Arabs,  and 
Bamalkies.  tJudw  the  protection  of  the  Company,  however,  there  can  be  Uttie  doubt  that  it 
will  Bj^Un  acquire  mudi  of  its  former  consideration.  Its  local  position  and  harbour  cl ve  it  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  ports  of  the  Red  Bea,  by  enabling  vessels  to  perform  several  trips  to  and  fnmk 
India  daring  Che  year ;  whereas  the  nature  of  the  winds  within  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Uandeb  are 
such,  that  more  than  one  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  effected  by  a  native  veoeL  The  monopolising 
spirit  of  the  Egyptian  government,  at  present,  (»>erates  un&vourably  upon  British  o>mmeroe 
with  the  countries  a^JotaUng  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  is  considered  likely,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
rich  products  of  Abyutnla,  and  of  tlie  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa,  consisting  of  gold-dust,  ivory, 
coflSeo,  gums,  frankuicense,  hides,  and  sheep,  will  soon  find  their  way  to  Aden,  to  form  a  return 
for  the  silks,  cotton  piece-goods,  iron,  and  rice,  which  will  be  imported  firom  Britain  and  India. 
To  CMdlitate  the  sale  of  British  and  Indian  goods  throughout  Arabia.  It  fortunately  happens  that  the 
road  leading  to  the  interior  is  the  nearest  to  the  richest  part  of  Yemen,  and  from  which  the 
celebrated  coffee  can  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  Aden  than  to  Mocha.  At  present,  it  is  the 
chief  mart  for  the  gums  brought  from  Africa  by  tiM  SomauUes. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  Marine  Inntranoe,  a  calculation  of  the  sums  to  which  the 
Insured  is  entitled  from  the  respeotiye  underwriters,  on  a  loss  occasioned  by  any  of 
the  risks  insured  against,  genenJly  prepared  by  a  professional  person,  indorsed  on 
the  policy,  and  signed  by  the  seyeral  underwriters.  It  is  compared  to  a  note  of 
hand,  bemg  presumptiye  against  them,  and  not  requiring^  the  consideration  to  be 
proyed  by  the  holder,  but  admitting  of  a  yalid  defence  being  raised  and  proved  by 
the  underwriter.    riNSU&iifCB  {Marine),    Loss.    Poucy.] 

ADMEASUREtfENT.    [Tonnagr.] 

AD  VALOREM  iLai,),  according  to  the  ralne.  This  term  is  used  in  commerce 
ehiefly  in  reference  to  those  duties  (hence  called  ad  valorem  duties),  which  are 
levied  on  commodities  at  certain  rates  per  cent,  on  their  yalue. 

ADVANCE  commonly  denotes  money  paid  on  the  security  of  propert^r  conslnied 
or  deposited.  Merchants  frequently  advance  from  one-hau  to  two-tmrds  of  the 
yalue  of  goods  consigned  to  them  on  receiying  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  &o.  [Bill. 
P&iNciPAL  AND  Agent.    Sale.    Pboof  in  Bankruptcy,  &c.] 

ADVENTURE,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  express  a  shipment  by  a  merchant  on 
his  own  account.  A  joint  adventure  is  where  the  shipment  is  made  by  two  or  more 
parties  on  joint  account.    [Joint  Adventure.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  any  newspaper,  periodical  or  literary  work,  were 

each  subject  to  a  stamp-duty  of  Is.  6d.,  when  printed  and  published  in  Great 

Britain;  and  of  Is.  in  Ireland.    3  &  4  Wm.  XV.  c.  23  (June  28,  1833).    The 

reyenuo  derived  from  advertisements  amounted  in  1839  to  £125,026;   ofwhich, 

England,  £101,357  ;  Scotland,  £13,928;  Ireland,  £9741. 

By  6  A  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  a  penalty  of  £50  is  Imposed  on  persons  advertislns:  foreign  or  other 
illegal  lotterlois  bnt  by  an  Act  of  18S3  (16  A  17  Vict  c  63)  snch  duties  are  abolished.  By  $  S, 
11  stamp  daty  of  one  penny  is  charged  on  scrip  certificates.  By  another  Act  of  lost  sewion,  the 
16  A  17  Vict,  c  33,  no  person,  within  the  limits  of  the  police  district  of  London  is  allowed  to 
carry  about  on  any  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  in  any  thoroughfare  or  public  place 
to  the  obstruction  or  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  or  passengers,  any  picture,  placard,  notice 
or  odoertisefMnty  whether  written,  printed  or  painted  upon  or  pasted  or  attached  to  any  part 
of  such  carriage,  or  any  hoard  or  otherwise.    Penalty,  40i,  or  one  month's  iniprim>nment 

ADVICE,  in  commercial  language,  means  information  communicated  by  letter. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  bills  of  exchange. 

"  Bills  are  sometimes  made  payable  *  as  per  advice ;'  at  other  times,  '  withont  further  advice,* 
'  Potk.  pi.  36, 109) ;  and  generally  without  any  of  these  words.  In  the  former  case  the  drawee  may 
not,  but  in  the  k»tter  he  may,  pay  before  he  has  received  advice."    {ChUtium  BiUt,)    [Nonca .] 

ADULTERATION  is  the  deceitful  mixture  with  any  commodity  of  substanoeB 
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of  a  different  or  baser  nature.  Adulteration  is  a  fraud  at  oommon  law.  There  are, 
howeyer,  statutes  which  afford  a  remedy  in  the  greater  number  of  cases ;  and  it  is 
most  expedient  to  proceed  under  these,  more  especially  when  they  vest  a  summary 
jurisdioQon  in  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  subordinate  authorities.  A  fall  account 
of  the  statutes  will  be  found  m  **  Bum's  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

AFFIDAVIT,  a  statement  of  the  truth  of  a  fi^t.  given  on  oath,  for  which,  since 
the  passing  of  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  declarations  naye  been  in  several  instances 
substituted.  An  affidavit  must  be  made  before  some  one  who  has  authority  to  take  it. 
When  in  reference  to  a  suit  in  court,  it  ought  to  be  made  before  the  court  in  which 
the  cause  lies,  or  a  commissioner  authorized  by  it,  and  so  an  affidavit  befure  a  Master 
in  Chancery  will  not  be  effectual  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  vice  vertd.  Affidavits  are 
genersJly  used  to  certify  the  service  of  process,  or  some  other  procedure  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  in  support  of  motions,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  The  first  step  prepara- 
tor^r  to  an  abjudication  of  bankruptcy,  is  ror  the  petitioning  creditor  to  make  M- 
davit  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  of  his  belief  that  the  debtor  has  become  bank- 
rupt ;  and  affidavits  are  otherwise  extensively  employed,  In  the  bankrupt  codes  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  By  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  §  13^  it  is  unlawful  '*  for  any  justice 
of  peace,  or  other  person,  to  administer,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  administered,  or 
to  receive,  or  cause,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  received,  any  oath,  affidavit,  or  solemn 
affirmation,  touching  an^  matter  or  thing  whereof  such  justice,  or  other  person,  hath 
not  jurisdiction  or  cognisance,  by  some  statute  in  force  at  the  time  b«ing."  The 
illegality  is  not  to  apply  to  oaths,  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  petfce  and 
the  punishment  of  aeiinquents,  or  with  proceeding  before  parliament,  or  with  the 
requisites  for  the  validity  of  deeds  to  be  used  in  fore^n  countries.  By  §  2  of  the  statute 
just  quoted,  various  public  officers  are  enumerated,  in  the  business  of  which  declara- 
tions may,  by  authority  of  the  Treasury,  be  substituted  for  oaths  and  affidavits.  By 
§  11,  a  declaration  is  substituted  for  an  oath  in  taking  out  a  patent. 

Affidavits  are  not  indigenous  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  hence  voluntary  affidavits 
before  judges  are  not  evidence  unless  appointed  by  the  bankrupt  and  other  statutes. 

Form  qfDeporitlon  to  prove  a  debt  in  an  EngtUh  Bankruptcy, 

At  the  Court  of  Bankniptcy, 
London,  3d  January  1840. 
A  B  being  sworn  and  exunined,  the  day  and  year,  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned,  upon  hia 
oath  Mdth,  that  G  D,  the  person  against  whom  this  prosecution  of  bankmntey  is  awarded  and 
Issued,  was  at  and  before  the  date  and  suing  forth  of  the  same,  and  still  is  Justly  and  truly  indebted 
unto  this  deponent  [and  E  F,  hisjpartner],  in  the  sum  of  £100  tin  wordt^,  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered,  for  which  said  sum  of  it  100,  or  any  part  thereof,  he,  this  deponent,  nath  not  [nor 
hath  his  mid  partner],  nor  any  other  person,  to  his  [their]  use,  to  his  Imowledgeor  belief,  reoeiyed 
any  security  or  satisfaction  wiiatsoever.  A  B. 

Form  qf  Affidavit  to  the  veritp  qfa  daim  under  a  Sequestration  in  Scotland, 

At  Edinburgh ,  the  third  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  years. 
In  presence  of  A,  one  of  her  Mi^es^'s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  app^ured 
B  [or  **  B,  one  of  the  partners  o(  B  At  Co."  at  the  cote  may  bel,  who  being  solemnly  sworn, 
depones,  tliat  C  is  justly  indebted,  and  resting  owing,  to  him  for  **  to  the  company  of  which  the 
deponent  is  a  partner"],  the  sum  of  £100  [in  trordfj,  according  to  the  account  hereto  annexed. 
Depones  tliat  no  part  of  the  said  sum  is  paid  or  compensated,  nor  does  the  deponent  [or  *'  nor 
does  the  deponent,  or  any  of  the  partners  of  the  said  company*^  hold  any  other  person  than 
the  said  C  bound  for  the  debt,  or  any  security  for  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof  [except  as  stated 
in  said  account,  or  at  the  can  may  be}.    All  which  is  truth,  as  the  deponent  shall  answer  to  God. 

A.  J,  P, 

AFFIRMATION  is  the  solemn  asseveration  made  by  Quakers  and  Moravians  in 
cases  where  an  oath  is  re<iuired  f^om  others.  The  form  prescribed  is  as  follows : — 
**  I,  A  B,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  trulv  declare  and  affirm."  TMs  privile^ 
was  first  allowed  by  the  act  7  &  8  Wm.  III.  c.  34 ;  but  it  wta  confined  to  civil 
cases  until  the  ^rear  1828  when  (9  Geo.  IV.  c.  32)  it  was  extended  to  criminal  cases. 
A  false  affirmation  subjects  the  offender  to  all  the  penalties  of  pennrv.  By  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  0.  82.  the  privilege  was  extended  to  the  denomination  callea  Separatists, 
and  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77,  to  all  persons  who  have  been  Quakers  or  Moravians,  ana 
who  retain  conscientious  objections  to  oaths. 

AFFREIGHTMENT,  in  the  law  of  shipping,  is  the  contract  by  which  a  yesseL 
or  the  use  of  it,  or  the  use  of  some  part  of  it,  islet  out  on  hire.  The  contract  is  or 
two  kinds,  charter-part^  and  general  ahio,  or  ship  on  general  freight.  The  contract 
does  not  i^uire  to  be  m  writing,  but  ii  it  be  so  it  must  m  duly  stamped.  The 
obligations  generally  expressed,  and  alvrays  understood,  on  the  part  of^the  ship* 
master,  are,  that  the  vessel  must  be  seaworthy,  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
in  every  way  fit  for  the  voyage  undertaken.  The  crew  also  must  be  sufficient  in  num- 
ber ana  ability.    Where  such  is  the  usage,  he  must  have  a  pilot  on  board.    The 
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▼essol  most  be  at  the  port  ready  to  reoelVe  fipoda,  for  a  reaaonable  period,  and  mast 
sail  at  the  appointed  time,  weather  and  tide  permitting.  She  must  be  properly 
navigated,  ana  also  directed  to  her  port  of  destination  by  the  usual  and  approTed 
course,  u  she  deviate  unnecessarily,  the  master  and  owners  are  responsible  if  loss 
be  occasioned,  though  it  should  be  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies.  The 
master  must  not  incur  risk  by  sailing  with  contraband  goods  on  ooard,  or  without 
the  proper  papers.  He  must  use  every  effort  to  conveT  the  cargo  in  safety.  Where 
he  cannot  proceed  in  his  own  ship,  he  must  fortnwith  adopt  such  means  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  preserve  the  safety  and  value  of  all  the  property  committed 
to  his  charge.  "  Transshipment,"  **  for  the  place  of  destination,  if  it  be  practicable, 
is  the  first  object,  because  that  is  in  furtherance  of  the  original  purpose  ;  if  that  be 
impracticable,  return  or  a  safe  deposit  mav  be  expedient.  The  merchant  should  be 
consulted  if  possible.  A  sale  is  the  last  thing  the  master  should  think  of,  because 
it  can  be  only  justified  b^  that  necessity  which  supersedes  all  human  laws.  If  he 
sell  without  necessity,  lus  owners,  as  well  as  himself,  will  be  answerable  to  the 
merchant ;  and  they  will  be  equally  answerable  if  he  place  the  goods  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  a  British  colony,  and  they  are  sold  under  an  oroer  of 
the  court,  such  court  having  no  authority  to  order  a  sale.  And  the  persons  who 
buy  under  such  circumstances  will  not  acquire  a  title  as  against  the  merchant,  but 
must  answer  to  him  for  the  value  of  the  goods."  (Abbot,  243, 244.)  On  his  arrival 
the  master  must  report  his  ship  and  crew,  exhibit  his  manifest,  and  deliver  the 
cargo  to  the  consignee  [Bill  of  Lading]  on  payment  of  charges.    [Freight.] 

The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter  or  merchant,  is  to  Aimish  a  sufficient 
cargo — ^if  be  have  covenanted  for  a  fulTone,  he  must  provide  it  though  it  exceed 
what  was  specified  as  the  burthen  of  the  ship,  becoming  liable  in  compensation  for 
any  portion  not  occupied.  This  compensation  for  the  freight  of  cargo  stipulated 
for,  but  not  supplied,  is  called  dead  freight.  Certain  days  are  ^nerally  specified, 
during  which  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  delay  the  vessel  m  loading  and  unloading ; 
these  are  termed  **  Lay-days."  A  specific  sum  is  in  some  cases  covenanted  to  bu 
paid,  should  the  vessel  be  longer  detained,  and  if  a  rate  is  not  agreed  upon^  a 
charge  may  be  made  of  the  nature  of  damages.  [Demurrage.]  Before  receiving 
delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  freight.  ULbbot,  162-425.  SmWJi 
Mercantile  L.,  239-261.) 

AGAL-AGAL,  a  glutinous  substance  obtained  from  a  seaweed  in  the  Pliilippine 
Islands.    It  is  much  used  in  China  for  gumming  aUks  and  paper.   8 

AGARIC  iB6Utu8\  a  ftmgusgrowing  on  trees.  Two  species  of  boletus  are 
known  under  the  same  name.  The  B.  pini  lariciSf  or  male  agaric  of  druggists, 
was  at  one  time  employed  as  a  purgative,  but  it  is  now  in  disuse.  The  B.  tgnarius. 
called  female  agaric,  was  formerly  valued  as  a  styptic,  but  is  at  present  chiefly  used 
for  preparing  the  tinder  or  touchwood  called  on  the  continent  amadou,  and  in  this 
country  Oerman  tinder.  It  is  found  in  most  countries,  and  particularly  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  the  trunks  of  old  ash  and  other  trees.  That  which  grows 
upon  the  oak,  however,  is  most  esteemed. 

AGATE  (Ger.  Achat),  popularly  called  Scotch  pebble,  is  a  well-known  stone  used 
in  jewellery  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  form  under  which 
silica  is  found  in  almost  a  state  of  purity.  The  siliceous  particles  are  not  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a  translucent,  sometimes 


as  ornaments.  Agates  are  usually  met  with  in  that  variety  of  the  trap  rocks  called 
amygdaloid  or  mandelstein ;  they  are  also  found  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  or  in  gravel,  but  in  these  cases  they  have  been  deriv^  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  amygdaloids.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin  head  to  a  foot  in  diameter, 
but  those  of  one,  two,  or  tnree  inches  are  the  most  common.  They  are  found  in 
the  river  Achates,  now  the  Drillo,  in  Sicily,  whence  it  is  said  they  derive  their 
name  ;  but  the  principal  supply  is  procured  from  Oberstein,  in  Germany.  Tliey  also 
occur  in  manyparts  of  Scotliuid|  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  ana  at  KinnouU 
near  Perth.  The  stones  known  oy  the  names  of  Camelian,  Calcedony,  Onyx,  Sar- 
donyx, Mocha-stone,  Blood-stone,  Chrysoprase,  and  Plasma,  are  closely  allied  to 
Agate,  and  in  chemical  composition  they  are  not  distinguishable,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Chrysoprase,  by  its  colouring  matter. 

AGENT.    [Princtpal  and  Agent.] 

AGIO,  a  term  applied  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  to  the  premium  or  per 
centage  allowed  on  a  better  sort  of  money  when  it  is  given  in  ezcnange  for  an  in- 
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forior  land.  Thus,  at  Hambarg,  when  100  marke  banco  are  exchangeable  for  120 
marks  currency,  the  a^io  on  banco  is  said  to  be  20  per  cent. ;  it  being  always  reckoned 
upon  the  more  yaluable  money.  In  France,  again,  where  payments  can  be  demanded 
only  in  silver  coin,  a  small  premium  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  receiyer  in  order  to 
obtain  gold  coin  ;  this  premium  is  called  the  a^o  on  golcL 

When  the  per  centage,  or  difference,  is  considered,  with  regard  to  the  inferior 
sort  of  money,  it  is  called  discount.  Thus,  when  100  dollars  in  bank-notes  are 
exchangeable  for  only  90  dollars  in  coin,  the  disoount  on  the  paper  is  said  to  bo 
10  per  cent. 

AHM,  AAM,  OR  OHM,  a  German  wine  measure,  yarying  in  different  places. 
In  Dantzio,  it  contains  33 ;  in  Hamburg,  81} ;  in  Uanoyer,  34^  ;  and  in  Botter- 
dam,  33i  imp.  ^nlls.  nearly. 

ALABASTER  (It.  Alabastror  Fr.  Alb&ire\  a  species  of  gypsum  resembling 
marble,  but  softer,  takes  a  duller  polish,  and  when  pure  is  mucn  whiter  and  Bemi> 
transparent.  Some  stones,  howeyer,  of  a  yeined  and  coloured  appearanoe,  and 
also  certain  transparent  and  yellow  ones  of  a  sparry  nature,  are  termed  alabasters. 
It  is  used  for  small  statues,  lamps,  yases,  and  other  ornaments.^  The  finest  is 
found  near  Volterra,in  Tuscany.  It  is  also  procured  in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire 
and  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Watchet  and 
Minehead,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  toys  and  ornaments. 

ALBATA,  Briiish  Plate  or  German  Suver,  a  compound  of  tin,  copper,  and 
nickel,  now  extensiyely  used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  a  yariety 
of  articles  which  were  formerly  plated  or  made  entirely  of  silver.  Albata  goods 
do  not  look  so  well  as  those  platM^  when  the  latter  are  entirel^r  new,  but  they  pos- 
sess superior  durability.  Birmingnam  and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  this 
manufacture. 

ALCOHOL  (Fr.  Esprit  de  Fin.  Get,  Weingeist.  It.  Spirito  di  vino),  is  a  liquid 
which  forms  the  intoxicating  principle  of  fermented  liquors.  It  is  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  such  liquors  that  ardent  spirits  are  obtained,  and  they  receive  the  names 
of  brandy,  rum,  gin,  or  whisky,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  employed, 
but  in  every  case  consist  almost  entirely  of  three  ingredients,  viz.  alcohol,  water, 
and  a  little  oil  or  resin,  to  which  they  owe  their  flavour  and  colour.  When  these 
liquids  are  redistilled,  uie  first  portion  that  comes  over  is  a  fine  light,  transparent 
fluid,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  rectified  spirits.  When  as  nighly  recti- 
fied as  possible,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hquid  obtained  does  not  appear  to 
bo  less  than  *820,  and  is  generally  more.  Alcohol  cannot,  by  this  process,  be 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  combined ;  but  bv  redistil- 
lation with  hot  muriate  of  lime,  it  is  procured  of  the  specific  gravity  '791  at  68% 
or  796  at  60''  Fahrenheit.  In  this  state  it  is  the  strongest  that  can  at  present  be 
produced,  and  it  is  therefore  called  pure  or  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  of 
commerce  or  spirit  of  wine,  is  never  so  strong  as  this ;  its  specific  grarity  is  seldom 
nnder  '837.  In  this  state  it  is  fk'agrant,  limpid,  colourless,  volatile,  inflammable, 
and  of  a  pungent  agreeable  taste.  It  has  never  been  fh>zen.  At  173}**  it  boils.  It 
combines  with  water  in  every  de^^ee ;  and  the  proportion  of  it  present  in  common 
roirits  is  best  judged  of  by  tlieir  specific  gravity,  and  is  usually  ascertained  by 
*^Sike^ Hydrometer*^  The  specific  gravity  of  what  is  called  pure  alcohol  being 
796  at  60"  Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  water  1*000,  it  follows,  that  the  lighter  a 
spirit  is  the  stron^e^er  is  it.  What  in  this  country  lb  called  proof  spirits,  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  mixture  of  equal  bulks  of  alcohol  and  water ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case :  it  contains  52-100  parts  of  its  weight  of  water.  When  spirits  are  weaker 
than  this,  they  are  said  to  be  under  proof;  when  stronger,  to  be  above  pro(^: 
thus, "  10  under  proof"  signifies  that  every  100  gallons  of  that  spirit  would  require 
to  have  10  gallons  <rf  water  abstracted  from  it  to  oring  it  up  to  proof ;  and  "  10  over 
proof,"  that  every  100  gallons  contains  too  little  water  by  10  ^llons.  Philoso- 
phers, however,  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  absolute  alcohol ;  and  nitherto  the  term 
proof-spirit  has  been  often  indefinitely  employed. 

The  great  importance  of  accuracy  in  determining  tbe  atreoffth  of  alcoholic  mixtures  induced  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  a  few  years  ago,  to  requeet  tbe  Royal  Sodetv  to  giro  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  tiiis  body  (drawn  up  by  Mr  Faraday),  ft  is  stated,  that 
**  a  definite  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  as  invariable  in  its  value  as  absolute  alcohol  can  be. 
It  is  also  invariable  m  its  nature."  It  is  therefore  proposed,  *  *  i\M.Utamdard  spirit  be  that  which, 
consisting  of  alcohol  and  water  alone,  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*92  at  the  temperature  of 
62*  Fahrenheit,  water  being  unity  at  the  same  temperature;  or  m  other  words,  that  it  shall  at 
te®  weigh  ^ths,  or  f  jths  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  the  same  temperature."  "  This  standard 
U  rather  watker  than  the  old  proof  spirit  (the  specific  gravity  of  which,  at  620  is  0*918^),  inthe 
proportion  of  nearly  1-1  gailon  of  the  present  proof-spirit  per  cent."  In  regard  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  any  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  *  *  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  hydrometer 
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bthslnatnimeiitbert  nttfld,  in  the  hMdi  of  the  arise  oftoer,  to  Indicate  that  ipedfle  graTlty, 
and  th^  think  it  ought  to  be  lo  graduated  as  to  gire  the  indication  of  strength,  not  npon  an  art»i- 
trary  scale,  Imt  in  terms  of  spedflc  graTity,  at  a  fixed  temperature,  wiiidb  in  the  present  caM 
should  be  62*,  or  tliat  of  the  standard  spirit" 

Alcohol  Is  extenalTely  used  in  the  arts.  It  dissolTet  the  resins,  camphor,  and  the  essential  oils ; 
and  benoe  Us  use  in  varnish-making,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  perfumei^ ;  while  its  fluidity  at  the 
lowest  temperatures,— its  antiseptic  properties,  and  its  purity  and  ready  inflammabOity,  render  it 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  [Brande't  Chemittrif.  Vrt*t  DictUmanf  ^fArii, 
ail.  AlcohoL)  tSnam.] 

ALDER  {AlnuM  glutmomi),  an  Miaatio  tree,  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
nwth  of  AfHca,  and  in  Asia  and  North  America.  Its  timber  is  reddish  yellow  in 
colour,  and  beinc  soft  works  easily.  It  is  much  used  for  piles^  pumps,  and  other 
underground  punoses  where  it  is  kept  oonstantW  wet ;  and  its  stems,  hollowed 
out,  are  amoni  tne  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  xor  waterpipes.  The  veiny  knots 
are  often  cut  into  yeneer.  The  bark  is  raluable  for  tannin/s ;  and  the  young  shoots, 
when  mixed  with  other  innedients,  are  used  for  dyeiug.  The  alder  rots  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  when  dry  Ib  subject  to  worms. 

ALE.    [Bbbb.] 

ALEXANDRIA,    [Eotpt.] 

ALGIERS  extends  about  500  miles  along  the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  f^om 
about  S"*  30'  east,  to  1  **  SO'  west.  It  is  bounded  on  that  side  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  east  by  Tunis,  south  by  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  and  west  by  Morocco,  f^om 
which  it  IS  sepanited  by  the  desert  of  Angad.  There  are  four  prorinces,  Algiers 
Proper.  Constantina,  Titteri,  and  Mascara ;  the  first  was  under  the  direct  gfayem- 
ment  of  the  Dey ;  the  others  under  local  rulers  called  Beys.  In  1830,  the  principal 
p«rt  of  the  country  was  conquered  bjr  the  French,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained. 
Population,  about  2,000,000,  one  half  being  Kabyles  or  Berbers,  and  the  rest  chiefly 
Arabs,  Moors,  Cooloolis,  Jews,  and  Soudan  negroes. 

The  oountrv  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  great  mountain-diain  of  Atlas,  and  in  general  is  well 
watered  and  hii^  fertile.  In  the  high  grounds  of  the  interior,  the  same  plants  can  be  reared  as 
are  cultivated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  productions  of  more  southern,  and  even  of  tropical  climates,  might  on  the  low  grounds 
near  the  coast  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  The  grain  sown  is  wheat,  barley,  maiae,  millet, 
doura  and  rice.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  metals  and  timber ;  and  in  the  eastern  parts,  towards 
Oran  and  Mostogan,  there  is  great  abundanoe  of  fossil  salt.  The  manu&ctures are  incondderable. 
On  the  coast,  near  Bona,  there  are  extendve  coral  banks,  the  seat  of  an  important  fisheiy,  carried 
on  diiefly  by  Italian  vessels. 

Algien,  a6<>  48^  N.,  3<>  4'  B.,  the  principal  dty  and  port,  rises  fai  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
near  the  middle  of  the  coast.  It  is  defended  on  tne  seaside  by  very  stror.g  batteries.  The 
harbour,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  is  formed  by  two  projecting  moles ;  and  is  about  15  feet  deep ; 
but  it  is  unsafe,  and  vesaeb  lying  along  it  must  be  strongly  natened  by  cables.  Formerly  tne 
popuhition  was  about  70,000,  mauding  a  number  of  Jews ;  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  emigration  of  the  Moors,  have  since  greatly  reduced  this  number.  Exports,— oil,  wax,  hides, 
skins,  com,  firuit,  wool,  rugs,  embroidered  nandkerchielh,  ostririi  feathers.  Imports,— cotton 
goods,  silks,  spices,  metals,  nurdware,  earthenware,  and  other  manufiictured  goods. 

The  principal  Intercourse  of  Algiers  is  with  France,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  extent  of 
the  British  intercourse  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  as  the  public  accounts  do  not  distinguish 
the  trade  of  the  diiTerent  Barbary  States,  while  large  quantities  of  British  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly cottons,  are  imported  by  way  of  Leghorn  and  Gibraltar.  In  I8SB,  the  value  of  cottons 
imported  into  the  town  of  Algiers,  was  from  France,  £7383 ;  and  of  British  cottons  from  htg- 
hom,  £'28,558;  Gibraltar,  £17,900;  Tunis,  £807:  total.  £46.765 ;  fai  all,  £54,188.  In  1837  the 
amount  of  hnports  faito  Algiers  from  France  (exduaive  of  £83,507  of  specie)  was  £703,787 ;  of 
which  French  merchandise,  £472,090;  foreign  mercfaandine,  £831,767;  in  the  same  year  the 
amount  of  exports  to  France  was  only  £58,018  exclusive  of  £9331  of  specie. 

The  other  diief  ports  possessed  by  the  French  are  Oran,  Bona,  and  Moitaffon.  The  principal 
inland  town  is  (kmttanUna,  pop.  30,000. 

The  Meatwret,  Weif^tt,  and  Mvniet  are  chiefly  thoee  of  France.  The  Algerlne  pataea. 
or  piastre  of  84  tomins,  is  valued  at  1  franc  86  cents,  or  Is.  6d.  sterling.  The  Turkish  pic  used 
in  measuring  cloth  =  S4i  inches ;  the  Moorish  pic,  used  for  cotton  and  Imen,  =  18*4  inches.  The 
caffise  of  16  tarries  =  81  imperial  bushels.  The  metiUll  of  oil  weighs  37  lbs.  6  ox.  avoirdupola. 
The  metical  =  73  grains  troy ;  and  100  rottoli  =  119  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  conquest  of  Algiers  has  relieved  the  Mediterranean  from  the  dread  of  piracy ;  though  It  will 
be  long  tiefora  any  other  advantage  can  be  derived  from  this  achievement  by  France.  The  climate 
is  indeed  good,  and  the  soil  rich ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  are  regardless  of 
treaties,  strangers  to  Uie  enjoyments  of  social  life,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  accustomed  to  condder 
war  as  their  profession.  For  s<mie  years  rumours  prevailed  that  Louis  Philippe  was  determined 
to  relieve  his  excbeoner  of  the  burden  entailed  by  this  colony ;  but  as  some  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  success  nave  been  removed,  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  he  will  persevere  in  the 
undertaking.    {KuudTt  Barbarp  Statu,  Edin.  Cab.  Lib.  So.  XVII.)    See  Aloeeia,  in  8 

ALICANT.    [Spain.] 

^  ALIEN,  in  its  orij^naL acceptation,  is  applied  to  any  one  bom  out  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Great  Britain.  The  disqualifications  of  aliens  do  not,  however,  apply  to  all 
individuals  so  situated.  By  7  Anne,  c.  5,  the  children  of  all  natural  born  subjects, 
though  they  happen  to  be  l)om  beyond  the  liegeance  of  the  crown,  axe  deemed  to 
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be  natoral  bom  sabjeets ;  and  in  en>lanatioiL  tt  is  enacted  by  4  Geo.  II.  o.  21, 
§  2,  that  this  privile^  does  not  include  the  children  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth,  wero  attainted,  or  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  By  13  Geo.  III. 
c.  21,  §  I,  the  benefit  is  extended  to  grandchildren  of  natural  bom  subjects, «.  e. 
to  the  children  of  persons  declared  to  be  naturalissed  by  these  statutes.  Aliens 
cannot  hold  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  an  alien  may  trade  and 
acQuire  raoperty  m  goods,  money,  and  other  personal  estate.  '*  Alsd,"  says  Sir 
William  Blackstone,^  an  alien  may  bring  an  action  concerning  personal  property, 
and  may  make  a  will,  and  dispose  of  his  personal  estate :  not  as  in  France,  where 
the  king,  at  the  death  of  an  alien,  is  entitled  to  all  he  is  worth  br  the  drcU  {faubaine 
or  Jus  alMnatiu,  unless  he  has  a  peculiar  exemption"  (I.  372).  This  hard  law 
is  now  repealed  in  France,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  representatiye  of  a  foreigner 
to  succeed  to  his  property,  in  so  far  as  Frenchmen  hold  the  same  privilege  in  the 
foreigner's  natiye  country  {Code  dviLlAY,  iii.  Tit.  i.  ch.  2,  art.  726).  Alien  enemies 
can  hold  no  property  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cannot  pursue  actions.  "  The 
children  of  aJions,'*  says  Blackstone,  **  bom  here  in  England,  are,  cenerally  speak- 
ing, natural  bom  subjects,  and  entitled  to  all  the  priYileges  of  sucn,  in  whicn  the 
constitution  of  France  diners  from  ours  ;  for  there,  by  their  jiu  albinaius,  if  a  child 
be  bom  of  foreign  parents^  it  is  an  alien''  (I.  374).  By  the  later  law  of  Franc(«, 
however,  children  of  foreign  parents  may^  become  naturalized  by  claimiug  the 
privilej^  in  the  course  of^  a  year  following  the  attainment  of  majorit]^.  and 
declaring  their  determination  to  reside  permanently  in  France  iCode  dvii,  Liv. 
i.  Tit.  i.  ch.  1,  art.  d).  THie  crown  may  grant  to  aliens  letters  of  denization.  A 
denizen  may  ^  take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may  not.  but 
cannot  take  by  inheritance :  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  must  claim,  oeing 
an  alien,  had  no  heritable  blood  j  and.  therefore,  could  convey  none  to  the  son. 
And  upon  a  like  defect  of  hereditary  olood,  the  issue  of  a  denizen,  bom  before 
denization,  cannot  inherit  to  him ;  but  his  issue  bom  after  may"  (Blao/ettone,  i.  374). 
The  rule  in  Scotland  appears  to  be  analogous.  iErikin^a  Inst,  iii.  10,  §  10.) 
The  fhll  right  of  citizensnip  can  only  be  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
bills  of  naturalization,  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  clause  disabling  the  party  from  being 
a  Member  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  Privy  CounciL  By  13  Creo.  11.  c.  3,  everv 
foreign  seaman  who.  in  time  of  vvar,  serves  two  years  on  board  an  £nglisn 
ship,  by  virtue  of  tne  King's  Proclamation,  is  naturalized ;  and  by  statutes  13 
Geo.  II.  c.  7  ;  20  Geo.  II.  c  44 ;  22  Geo.  II.  c.  45;  2  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  and  13  Geo. 
III.  c.  25,  all  foreign  Protestants,  upon  their  residing  seven  years  in  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  without  bein^  absent  two  months  at  a  time,  and  all  suck 
persons  serving  two  years  in  a  military  capacity  there,  or  being  three  years  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-nshery,  vrithout  afterwards  oeing  more  than  one  year  absent 
from  the  king's  dominions ;  and  by  26  Geo.  III.  o.  50,  §§  24,  27,  28 ;  and  28  Geo. 
III.  c.  20,  8  15,  all  foreigners  who  have  established  themselves  and  families  in 
Britain,  and  carried  on  the  southern  whale-fishery,  are  naturalized  as  if  by  act  of 
naturahzation.  In  Ireland,  the  Parliament  pa^ed  a  temporary  act  (14  and  15 
Cba.  II.  c.  13)  for  naturalizing  all  aliens  of  the  Protestant  religion  intending  to 
reside  permanently  with  their  tamilics  and  property.  By  7  &  8  Vict  c.  66,  tho 
statutory  disabilities  of  aliens  were,  in  respect  of  property,  greatly  mitigated. 

By  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  11,  all  aliens,  on  tneir  amvai  from  abroad,  must  declare 
their  name  and  country  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  landing,  and 
show  him  their  passport,  vrith  a  view  to  their  being  registered,  under  penuty  of 
£2 ;  and  ^pmasters  must  report  all  aliens  brougnt  over  seas  in  their  vessels, 
under  a  penalty  of  £20,  and  £10  additional  for  each  alien  on  board. 

ALKALIS,  a  class  of  chemical  bodies  characterized  generally  by  their  peculiar 
hot,  bitter,  and  caustic  taste  ;  by  their  changing  the  cor^urs  of  vegetable  olues  to 
green,  and  yellows  to  brown-;  and  bv  their  neutralizing  acids,  and  forming  vrith 
them  the  class  of  compounds  callea  salts.  The  principal  alkalis  are  ammonia, 
potash,  and  soda :  an  account  of  which,  and  such  others  as  possess  commercial 
utezest,  vrill  be  given  under  their  proper  heads.  The  value  of  any  alkali  is  deter- 
mined by  an  alkalimeter,  a  graduated  instrument  which  shows  the  quantity  of  acid 
neutralized  by  a  given  wei^mt  of  the  sample,  and  hence  the  amount  of  pure  alkali 
contained  in  it.  The  alkalimeter  at  present  used,  is  minutely  described  in  Mr 
Faraday's  Chemical  ManipuhUion.  8 

ALKANET  (Fr.  Oroaneite.  Ger.  Orkanez-iourzeL  It.  Arganetta,  Sp.  Ar- 
caneki),  the  root  of  a  species  of  bugloss  iArichusa  Hnctoria)^  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  white  Within  ;  and  imparts  au 
elegant  tint  to  alcohol,  wax,  and  to  all  unctuous  substances. 
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The  coloaring  matter  is  oonfloed  to  the  barkp  and  the  maU  roots  are  preferred,  as  these  have 
most  bark  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Alkanet  te  produced  in  England ;  but  the  best  is  imported 
from  near  Montpelller  in  Pranoe,  and  from  the  Levant. 

ALLIGATION,  in  commercial  arithmetic,  is  a  formula  for  ascertaining  the 

proportion  of  oonstituents  or  ingredients  in  a  mixtnro. 

I.  To  find  wliat  quantity  of  any  number  of  ingredients,  whose  rates  are  given,  will  compose  a 
mixture  of  a  given  rate.  Rulo-^\,  Write  down  the  rates  of  the  ingredients  under  each  other. 
S.  Connect  by  a  curved  line,  the  nUe  of  eadi  ingredient,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  mixture, 
with  one  or  any  number  of  those  that  are  greater,  and  each  ^«)ater  rate  with  one  or  any  number 
of  those  tliat  are  less.  3.  Put  the  dilTerence  between  the  mixture  rate,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
ingredients,  opposite  the  contrary  rate  writh  which  It  is  linked.  4.  Then  if  onlv  one  difference  stand 
against  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  quantity  belonging  to  that  rate ;  but  if  there  be  several,  thdr  sum 
will  be  the  quantity. 

Example  8.  What  quantity  of  spirits  at  17a 
18a.  anci  82b.  per  gallon,  must  be  taken,  so  as 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  SUs.  tlie  gallon. 


Example  1.  Wine  at  9s.  per  gallon  is  to  be 
mixed  with  wine  at  6s.  per  gallon ;  required  the 
proportions  so  as  to  seil  the  mixture  at  7>>  pw 
galloftT 

mi9\    .    .   .    1  at  9s.  per  gallon 
'Xef    .    .    .    Satfis.     .... 

That  is,  the  wine  at  da  per  gall,  must  be  to 
that  at  8s.,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8. 


{17^ 8  at  17a  per  gallon. 
88/    .      3  +  8-ffat88s. 
18) 8atms. 

Ans.  8  gallons  at  17a ;  5  at  88*. ;  and  8  at  18s. 

n.  When  the  whole  composition  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  Rttlc—Vini  an  answer  as 
before,  by  linking ;  then  lay  as  the  sum  of  the  Quantities,  or  differences  thus  determined,  Is  to  the 
given  quantity,  so  is  each  ingredient  found  by  Unking,  to  the  required  quantity  of  each. 

IIL  When  one  of  the  ingredients  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  JimIc.— Take  the  difference 
l}etween  each  price  and  the  mean  rate  as  before ;  then,  as  the  difference  of  that  ingredient  whose 
quantity  is  given  is  to  the  rest  of  the  differences  respectively,  so  is  the  quantity  given  to  the 
several  quantities  required. 

In  the  same  manner,  questions  of  this  kind  may  be  worked  when  several  of  the  ingredients  are 
limited  to  certain  quantities,  bv  finding  flnt  for  one  limit,  and  then  for  another.  In  general, 
however,  cases  in  aili|^tion  are  best  resolved  bjr  an  aiuUvtical  process,  as  they  form  what  are  called 
indettrmmaU  or  tmftmital  problems,  from  their  admitting  of  a  variety  of  answers.    [  AvsaAoa.] 

ALLOWANCES.    [Tare.] 

ALLOY^in  coinage,  a  certain  proportion  of  harder  metal,  mixed  with  pure  gold 
and  silver,  m  order  to  render  them  less  flexible,  and  better  adapted  for  general  use. 

ALLSPICE.    rPiME.NTo.] 

ALMONDS  (Du.  Amandelen,  Fr.  Amandes,  Ger.  Mandeln,  It.  Mandate. 
Por.  Atnendoas.  Sp.  Almenduu\  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  almond  tree 
iAmygdali$  commuMi)^  a  native  of  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  now  naturalized  in  the 
flontli  of  Euro]^.  Almonds  are  of  an  oblonz  compressed  shape,  nutty  taste,  and 
are  coyered  with  a  thick  brown  skin.  Tnere  are  two  permanentl]r  distinct 
varieties. — the  wweet  and  the  bitter;  but  many  subvarieties  are  distinguished 
in  the  places  of  growth.  It  is  said  that  the  eye  can  discover  no  difference 
between  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  nor  between  the  trees  which  produce  them  ; 
and  it  is  asserted  (though  without  probability)  that  the  same  tree,  by  culture,has  been 
made  to  bear  both.  Almonds  are  now  little  used  in  medicine  ;  tne  sweet,  are  a  com- 
mon article  of  the  dessert ;  Uie  bitter,  are  used  chiefly  in  cooking  to  give  a  flavour 
to  other  articles.  Both  become  rancid  bv  keeping.  They  are  gathered  in  Augnist 
and  September,  but  are  not  generally  snipped  tul  the  middle  of  October.  Tnoy 
are  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  ttom  Barbary,  especially  Mogadore,  and 
from  Valencia,  Alicant,  and  Malagii.  in  Spain ;  small  quantities  are,  besides, 
brought  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Bitter  almonds  are  obtained  almost 
wholly  from  Barbary.  The  best  sweet  are  the  Jordan  variety,  brought  from 
Malaga ;  they  are  longer,  flatter,  less  pointed  at  one  end,  and  less  round  at  the 
other,  and  have  a  paler  cuticle  than  the  other  kinds. 

Prior  to  1838,  when  the  duty  was  reduced,  the  consumption  of  almonds  was  only  about  3000  cwts. 
annually ;  but  it  is  now  8000  cwts.  In  1836,  there  were  imported  17,370  cwts. ;  re-exported,  8814 
cwts. ;  and  entered  for  consumption,  8061  cwts.,  yielding  of  customs'  revenue,  £8101.  The  prices 
in  bond,  per  cwt.,  quoted  in  the  London  market  in  July  1839,  were,  Jordan,  £9  to  £10 ;  Valencia, 
£4,  10s. ;  Barbary,  bitter,  £2,  10s. 

Cuitomary  Taret.—lii  the  shell,  S-<3d  parts ;  in  baskets  of  U  to  M  cwt,  6  lbs.  each ;  in  serons  of 
li  to  2  cwt,  12  lbs.  each. 

Almond  Oil,  a  fist  or  greasy  substance  expressed  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  Sp.  gr.  -915. 
It  is  pale  yellow,  but  be<»mes  colourless  when  long  exposed  to  light  It  soon  grows  rancid,  Cfspe- 
dally  if  in  contact  with  oxygen.  [Oil.]  It  is  so  plentiful,  that  6k  lbs.  of  almonds  have  yielded 
1  lb.  6  oz.  of  oil  by  cold  expresdon,  and  I  lb.  more  on  heating  them.   8 

ALMUDE,  a  measure  for  liquids  in  various  places.  In  Lisbon,  it  contains  3*64 
imp.  galls. ;  in  Oporto,  5'61  do. :  in  Faro,  4'08  ao. ;  and  in  Constantinople,  1*15  do. 

ALOE,  AMERICAN.    [Maguey.] 

ALOES  (Fr.  Alois,  Ger.  It.&Sp.  J/o«.  Pors.  Siblnr\  a  bitter  resinous  juice, 
extracted  from  the  loaves  of  a  succulent  plant  of  th^  same  name.    It  b  used  as  a 
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eommon  pur^tive  medicine.  Three  kinds  are  known  to  dnu;gist0L  niunely,— 1.  So" 
cotriney  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  is  sometimoB  imported  in  cn^ts  from  the  Leyant ; 
it  is  the  purest,  though  seldom  to  be  found  genuine  in  this  oountry :  the  aloes 
brought  from  the  Cape  Colony^  and  Melinda,  are  sometimes  designatea  by  the  same 
name,  but  they  are  much  inferior  in  quality.  2d,  Hepatio,  or  liyer-ooloured  aloes,  is 
imported  chieny  from  Bombay  in  gourds ;  a  darker  kmd  is  brought  frx>m  Barbadoes. 
Bd,  Cabaliins,  known  by  its  rank  smell,  is  used  only  for  horses.  These  Yarieties  of 
aloes  are  said  to  differ  only  in  pnnty,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  some  instanceB,  from  dinerent  species  of  the  same  plant.  Socotnne  aloes 
is  said  to  be  obtained  by  only  draining  the  leaves,  after  bemg  out  at  their  base  : 
Hepatic  or  Barbadoes  aloes,  oy  boiling  or  slight  pressure  ;  and  horse  aloes  seem  to 
be  a  coarse  preparation  firom  the  dregs  of  the  last.  Those  of  best  quality  are  glossy, 
not  yery  black,  but  brown  ;  when  rm>bed  or  cut,  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  compa^,  but 
easy  to  break ;  easily  soluble  ;  of  an  unpleasant  peculiar  smell,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  taste. 

ALOE- WOOD  (Fr.  B<hs  cTAlo^,  Ger.  Aloe-holx,  Lat.  Lignum  Aloes),  called 
also  XylO' Aloes  or  Calambao^  is  procured  from  the  interior  part  of  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  {AquUaria,  AgaUoehia  of  Roxburgh),  growing  in  some  parts  of  Assam, 
Cochin,  and  China.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  saturatMi  with  a  peculiar  aromatio 
resinous  matter,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  eastern  nations.  This  substance  is 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  disease,  as  the  sound  wood  is  white  and  inodorous.  It  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  medicine,  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in  incense.  iAimlie'e 
Materia  IndicaJ) 

ALQUEIRE,  a  com  measure  in  Portugal,  and  Brazil.  100  alqueires  of  Lisbon 
=  371  imp.  bushels  ;  and  100  alqueires  of  Maranham  =  124|  imp.  bushels. 

AJAJUiAnh.Shebb,  Dn,  Alum,  Ft,  Alun,  Ger.  Alaun.  lUAUume.  For. 
Pedrahume.  Rus.  Kwatsu.  Sp.  Alumbre),  an  earthy  salt  extensively  used  in  the 
arts.  It  is  found  native  only  in  small  quantities  :  but  it  has  long  been  produced 
artificially.  The  basis  of  common  alum  is  sulpnate  of  alumina,  combined  with 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  brittle,  colourless,  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish  astringent 
taste,  and  crystallizes  generally  in  transparent  octahedrons.  Sp.  gr.  173.  W^ter 
at  60"  Fahren.  dissolves  about  l-15th,  ana  at  212**,  about  S-4thB  oi  its  weight  of  alum. 
Its  contamination  with  iron  may  be  detected  b^  nut-gall^  or  prussiate  of  potash  ; 
the  last  will  ^ve  solution  of  alum  a  blue  tint  if  it  contain  iron.  The  most  extensive 
alum-works  m  Britain  are  at  Hurlett  and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  where  it  is 
prepared  from  slaty-olav,  obtained  firom  the  shales  of  old  coal-pits.  It  is  also  pre* 
parod  extensively  at  Wnitby,  from  a  stratum  of  alum  slate,  said  to  extend  29  mues. 
But  the  British  alum  is  inferior  to  the  Boch  aium  imported  f^m  Smyrna,  and  also 
to  the  Roman  alum,  manufactured  at  La  Tolfi^  nearllome.  This  last  is  the  purest 
of  all,  and  is  generally  distinguished  bv  bein^  mixed  with  a  little  reddish  powdery 
matter.  Alum  is  also  extensively  produced  m  China,  fh>m  whence  it  is  exported 
to  India.  This  salt  is  much  usea  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  consequence  of 
the  attraction  of  its  base  for  colouring  matter.  It  is  alao  tued  in  lake  colours, 
leather  dressing,  pasting  paper,  darif^rmg  liquors,  by  candlemakers  to  harden  and 
whiten  tiie  tallow,  &o.    In  medicine,  it  is  employed  as  an  astringent. 

The  price  of  Britiih  alam  wm  lately  quoted  at  lis.  per  cwt..  Mid  Booh,  at  848.  to  96i.  per  cwt. 

Oustomarp  Tare,  In  caslu,  10  to  18  per  oent.  S 

AMADOU.    [Agaric] 

AMALGAM,  a  name  applied  to  the  combinations  of  mercury  with  other  metals. 

AMAZON-STONE,  a  crystallized  variety  of  felspar,  of  a  beautiflil  apple-green 
colour.    Localities,  Ural  Mountains  and  South  America. 

AMBER  (Fr.  <Succt7».  Ger.  Bemtiein,  li.  Ambraffiaila,  lai.SuecifHimeleolrum, 
Rus.  Janiar.  Sp.  Ambar),  a  solid,  brittle,  carbonaceous  substance,  found  in  beds  of 
lignite,  in  various  countries,  more  particularly  on  the  Adriatic  ana  Sicilian  shores, 
and  in  Prussia,  near  the  seacoast,  oetween  Memel  and  Dantzic,  where  there  aro 
regular  mines  of  it.  It  is  discovered  generally  in  nodules,  or  small  pieces  of  a  white, 
yeuow,  or  brown  colour,  and  very  commonly  translucent.  When  bruised,  it  exhales 
a  slight  aromatic  odour.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  when  rubbed  it 
becomes  electrical.  Sp.  a.  1*07.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  copal  or  other 
resins,  which  are  detected  by  their  different  appearance,  and  by  not  exhaling  the 
proper  odour  when  burned.  The  origin  of  amber  is  uncertain  ;  Mr  Phillips  states 
that  it  is  commonly  considered  to  be  a  fossil  resin.  It  is  imported  into  this  country 
chiefly  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  used  in  varnishes,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  the  manufacture  of  necklaces,  &c.  In  orientu  commerce,  it  is  carried  into  India 
from  Japan,  Madagascar,  and  the  Philippines.    (Ainslie^s  Materia  Indicd). 
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AMBERGRIS  (Fr.  Ambergrtt.  G«r.  Ambra,  It.  Ambracani,  Lat.  Ambra 
griiea.  Sp.  9l  Por.  Afnbargrit),  a  sabstanoe  found  principally  in  warm  elimates. 
noatlng  on  the  sea,  or  thrown  on  the  shore  ;  it  ia  saia  to  be  a  morbid  product  or 
the  spermaoeti-idiale.  It  is  generally  proonred  in  small  fh^pnents,  bnt  sometimes  in 
masses  weighing  upwards  oi  100  lbs.  When  good,  it  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a  bright  gray 
colour,  which  is  darkest  externally,  and  intermixed  with  Tellow  or  reddish  strwiks. 
It  has  a  fragrant  and  peculiar  odour  when  heated  or  mbDed.  Sp.  gr.  about  *914. 
The  best  comes  from  IHLadagascar,  Surinam,  and  Java.  It  is  used  as  a  perftime. 
It  usually  sells  in  London,  at  from  5fl.  to  lis.  per  oi.  This  high  price  leads  to 
frequent  adulteration  of  the  commodity.    8 

AMBOYNA.    [East  Indiait  Islands.] 

AMBOYNA,  OR  LINGO  A  WOOD,  a  nmcy  wood  of  yarious  colours,  and  having 
the  shades  generally  smalL  It  is  muon  used  in  cabinet-work,  and  is  imported  from 
Ceram  and  Amboyna,  in  logs  of  about  2  feet  wide. 

AMETHYST  (Fr.  Ameihytte,  Ger.  AmetyH,  It.  AmaHHa.  Por.  &  Sp. 
Ametitto),  a  precious  stone  of  a  purplish  Tiolet  colour,  and  great  brillianoy.  It  is 
of  two  kinds^  the  oriental  and  oommon.  Of  these,  the  oriental^  which  is  a  species 
of  sapphire,  is  by  &r  the  most  raluable.  The  common  or  occidental  amethyst  is 
merely  a  coloured  Tariety  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  is  in  beauty,  lustre,  and 
hardness,  much  inferior  to  the  oriental  amethyst.  It  occurs  crystallized,  in  rounded 
pieces,  and  in  massiTc  portions ;  but  its  primary  form,  like  that  of  quartz,  is  a 
slightly  obtuse  rhomboid.  It  is  most  yaluaole  when  larse.  hi^h  coloured,  and  with- 
out flaws.  It  is  found  in  IndisL  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  but  is  imported  into 
this  country  chiefly  frvm  Brazil.    [Sapphibb.] 

AMIANTHUS.    [Asbestos.] 

AMMONIA,  volatile  aSealiy  or  tpirite  qf  hartshorn^  a  pniiffent  Tolatile  substance, 
of  great  importance  and  extensiye  use,  which  is  formed  auring  the  putrefactiye 
fermentation  of  animal  matter.  When  pure,  it  is  a  gaseous  Iwdy,  composed  of 
three  equiyalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  azote  ;  sp.  gr.  '590  ;  but  in  medicine  and 
the  arts,  it  is  generaUy  umd  either  in  solution  in  water,  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances. 

Liquid  Ammonia,  or  Hartshorn,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  prepared 
either  by  passing  the  gas  as  it  is  formed  directly  into  water,  or  by  distillation  from 
sal-ammoniac,  burnt  Irane,  and  water.  In  the  former  case,  tne  sp.  gr.  is  *880,  in  the 
latter  *954.  It  is  limpid,  colourless,  very  volatile,  has  a  pungent  smell,  and  a  caustic 
taste ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  stimulants  in  the  materia  medico, 

AcETATB  OF  Ammonia,  or  SpiRiT  OF  MiNDBRBRUS,  is  prepared  by  adding  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste ;  and  is 
employed  externally  as  a  refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Carbonatbs  of  Ammonia. — ^The  Carbonate  qf  Ammonia  may  be  obtained  by 
uniting  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  two  volumes  of  ammonia!  gsjs.  It  is  a 
dr]r>  vniite,  volatile  powder,  and  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  a  preparation  called 
^rit  qfSal  Volatile,  The  Seequi-carbonate  qf  Ammonia  is  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion from  a  mixture  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chalk,  and  usually 
occurs  in  cakes,  broken  out  of  the  subliming  vessel.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  crys- 
talline texture,  semi-transparent,  and  hard^  odour  pungent,  and  taste  penetrating. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  chemical  preparations.  In  mMicine.  it  is  employed  as  a 
stimulant,  and  is  usually  called  smelhnff'ealtt.  It  is  also  usea  instead  of  yeast,  in 
making  some  kinds  of  bread. 

Muri atb  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal- Ammoniac  (Fr.  Sel  Ammoniac,  Ger.  Salmiak.  It. 
Sale  Ammoniaoo.  Bus.  Naechatur),  was  originally  procured  frx)m  Egypt,  where  it 
was  made  frx)m  the  soot  of  camel's  dung.  It  is  now,  however,  prepared  in  abund- 
ance in  this  country,  by  decomposition  of  the  ammonial  fluid  given  off  during  the 
preparation  of  coal-gas ;  also^  by  a  complicated  process,  from  bones  and  other  refhse 
of  animal  substances  contaimng  its  ingredients.  It  is  likewise  found  native  at  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  in  some  of  the  Tuscan  I^es,  and  in  Persia,  Bucharia,  &c.  As  gene- 
rally obtained,  it  is  in  large  cakes  of  a  semi-circular  form,  translucent  and  colour- 
less, with  a  sharp  saline  taste,  but  no  smell.  Sal-ammoniac  is  extensively  employed 
in  tne  arts.  It  is  used  in  preparing  aqua  re^a,— in  soldering  some  of  the  metals, — 
in  tinning  iron  and  copper,— 4n  the  preparing  of  dyes ;  also  in  various  chemical 
manufactures.  It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Russia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  to  the  United  States. 

AMMONIACUM(Arab.F(9«AooXr.  Fr.OommeAmmoniaque.  Ger.  Ammoniaek)^ 
a  gum  resin,  procured,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  the  Ileracleum  gummi' 
ferum^  but  by  others  referred  to  the  Ferula  Orientalis.    It  has  rather  a  heavy  smell, 
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Mid  a  bitter  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  agelutinated  masses  of  tears,  or  in  separate  dry 
drops,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  Sp.  gr.  l"207.  That  which  is  decidedly  gutti- 
form,  of  a  clear  and  deep  bnff  colour  eztemally,paler  withia,and  free  from  impurities, 
is  most  esteemed.  It  is  produced  in  Persia,  Abys^nia,  and  other  places,  but  is 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  India.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant ;  and  in  the  arts,  to  form  the  diamond  eemeni  employed  to  join  pieces  of  broken 
glass  or  porcelain. 

AMPHORA.    [Anpora.] 

AMSTERDAM.    [Holland.] 

ANCHOR  (Fr.  J fiore.  Ger,  Anker.  li,  Aneora.  Sp.  J nc/^),  a  heavy  hooked 
iron  instmment  for  fixing  a  vessel  in  a  harbour  or  road.  Large  ships  carry  four 
principal  anchors,  the  tneei,  heH  bower,  tmaO  bower,  and  spare  ancMra ;  and  two 
small  ones  besides,  for  partionlar  purposes,  namdy,  the  stream  and  hedge.  Tlie 
form  of  this  well-known  instrument  remained  almost  unchanged  fr^m  a  very  early 
period^  imtil  of  late  years,  when  more  complex  methods  of  fabrication  have  been 
partially  introduced.  {Lardner's  Cfydop^dia.  Manwfaeiwres  in  Metal,  v.  i.  p.  93.) 
Anchors  are  extensively  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  nearly  2500 
tons  are  annually  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.   8 

ANCHORAGE,  a  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a  port.  It  means 
also  a  ship's  anchoring  ground. 

ANCHOVY  {,Yt,Anchms.  li,Acciuga\9k  small  fish  iEngraulus  encrasicholus, 
Cuvier),  about  the  size  of  a  fiuger,ofablueisn-brown  colour  on  the  back,  and  silvery 
white  on  the  belly.  It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  off  Gorgona,  near 
Leghorn,  where  it  is  taken  in  May,  June,  and  July.  It  is  also  found  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Portugal,  and  occasionally  on  the  shores  of  England.  After  being 
causiit,  and  the  heads  and  entrails  separated,  the  bodies  are  salted  and  packed  in 
snuul  barrels,  in  which^  if  the  air  be  excluded,  they  will  keep  for  a  considerable 
time.  Genuine  anchovies  are  small  and  firm,  round  backed,  fibre  red,  with  skin  of 
a  silvery  white.  Those  that  are  dark  brown  without,  vritn  fiabby  pale  coloured 
fleshy  and  tapering  much  towards  the  tail,  are  commonly  Sardines^  an  inferior 
species,  finequently  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the  true  kind.  Tney  are  used 
as  a  condiment.    About  140,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported. 

Cuttcmanf  Tare,  in  barrda  of  1611m.,  6  lbs.  each. 

ANFORA,  OR  AMPHORA,  a  Venetian  liquid  measure  =  114  imp.  galls,  nearly. 

The  ancient  Roman  amphora  of  S  uraae,  contained  about  6*39  imp.  galls. ;  and  the  ancient  Greek 
amphora  or  amphoreui  of  6  ehoi,  wo*  cquiil  to  3*61  imp.  galls,  nearly.    ( Paucton'f  Metrologit,) 

ANGEL,  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  first  issued  in  1465.  by  Edward  IV.,  when 
it  was  valued  at  Gs.  8d.  In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII.^s  reign,  its  value  was 
raised  to  8s. ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to  10s. ;  at  which  rate  it  was  valued  until 
the  close  of  Charles  I.'s  reign ;  after  wnich  it  was  no  longer  coined. 

The  angckt  or  half  angel  of  Ss.  4d.,  was  anciently  a  rerr  common  coin ;  so  mnch  so,  that  forty 
pence  became  a  proTerbial  expression  for  a  small  wager  {Suiktpeare*t  Henry  VIII.) ;  and  it  still 
remains  the  legu  and  established  fee  In  many  ofHces. 

ANGELICA  (Fr.  Anpelique),  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  common  in  Britain, 
all  whose  parts  have  a  fra^^rant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  bitter  taste.  The 
A*  Archangelica,  a  biennial,  is  generally  cultivated  m  gardens  for  the  use  c^ 
confectioners,  by  whom  a  sweetmeat  is  made  of  the  stalks.  The  roots  are  used  in 
medicine,  for  which  purpose,  however,  those  from  Spain  and  Bohemia  are  ^ireferred. 
The  common  wild  kind  iA.  sylvestris,  a  perennial)  possesses  properties  similar  to 
the  other,  but  is  much  weaker.    iDuncan^s  Dispensatory.) 

CuMlamarjf  Tars  in  casks,  16  per  cent. 

ANGOLA  extends  from  about  lat.  1°  to  12^  S.  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
comnrehends  the  districts  of  Angola  Proper,  Loango,  Congo,  and  Benguela.  The 
whole  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  tneir  settlements  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coast.    Hie  residence  of  the  governor  is  at  St  Paul  de  Loando ;  pop.  8000. 

This  coast  is  rery  imperfectiy  known,  as  foreign  interooone  is  prohibited  by  the  Portuguese. 
It  appears  to  be  oertain,  however,  that  tlie  principal,  or  rather  the  sole  object  for  which  it  is 
resorted  to,  is  the  trade  in  slaves,  of  whom,  from  18,000  to  20,000  are  said,  by  Mr  Martin,  to  be 
annually  exported,  ohiefly  to  BrasU.  For  the  protection  of  this  infiunous  tnfflc,  a  considerable 
military  foroe  is  maintained  on  the  coast,  composed  mostly  of  convicts. 

ANGOSTURA,  or  CUSP  ARIA  BARK,  in  the  materia  medico,  is  a  valuable 
tonic,  obtained  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  species  of  Galipea, — ^the  former  being 
in  fiat,  and  the  latter  in  quilled  pieces.  It  breaks  with  a  short  and  resinous  frac- 
ture, is  covered  with  an  aiah-coloured  epidermis,  is  iuternally  smooth,  and  of  a  dull 
brownish-yellow  colour.  Its  odour  is  rather  nauseous  and  fishy,  and  it  has  a 
strong  bitter  flavour,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  pni^roncy. 
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It  iB  found  in  the  wanner  puts  of  Soath  America,  eepedally  in  the  neighboiiifaood 
of  Angostura  in  Colombia. 

A  sporiooB  and  poisonons  baric  is  sometimes  met  witb  nnder  the  name  of  angos- 
tnra.  *'  This  is  more  intensely  bitter,  and  in  shorter  and  less  regolar  pieces  than 
the  genuine  ;  intemallj,  it  is  nearly  olack,  and  externally,  coyeted  with  a  rough 
rustHDoloured  epidermis."    {BrarMa  Pharmaoff,) 

ANIMI,  improperly  called  gum  animi,  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  a  large  tree 
iHymenaa)  ^wmg  m  South  America.  It  is  of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour, 
and  is  met  with  pamy  in  transparent  and  somewhat  unctuous  grains  or  tears,  ana 
partly  in  larger  brittle  masses.  It  often  contains  a  great  manv  insects.  Sp.  gr* 
about  1*055.  In  commerce  it  is  distinguished  as  **  washed"  ana  "  scraped.'^tne 
latter  being  the  most  valued.    This  resin  is  extensiyely  used  by  yamish-makers.  S 

ANIS££D  is  the  product  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  a  natiye  of  Egypt, 
hut  cultiyated  in  yarions  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  ana  a 
warm  sweetish  taste.  The  small  compact  seed  imported  from  Spain,  is  usually 
preferred  to  the  lifter  and  larger  kind,  which  is  the  growth  of  this  country,  it 
18  an  article  of  the  materia  memea. 

OOqfAnUeeifBtL  Tolatlto fluid,  obtained ft-om  th«neds  by  distillatloii ;  it  oonerttM  at  about  50*. 
frtildi  is  f ta  leading  eharacter.  It  is  in  nneral  imported  for  ptuunoaoeutical  use,  from  Spain ;  and 
Is  oonsmned  chiefly  in  the  prepantioD  of  bone  medicineB. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  measure  in  yarious  places.  The  English  anker  contains  10 
wine  gallons,  or  8|  imp.  galls.  The  Scottish  anker  of  20  Scottish  pintiu  equal 
about  H  imp.  galls.  In  Copenhagen,  the  anker  contains  about  8^  imp.  guUs*  *  in 
Prussia.  7}  ;  in  Amsterdam,  Riga,  and  Pemau,  8^ ;  in  Reyel,  9^  ;  ana  in  Rostock, 
nearly  8  imp.  galls. 

ANNA^  an  Indian  money  of  account,  equal  to  the  16th  part  of  a  rupee,  or  about 
IJd.  sterbng ;  also  a  small  weight. 

ANNAM,  an  empire  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India ;  bounded  N.  by  China, 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  Chinese  Sea ;  and  W.  by  Siam.  It  was  esta- 
blished about  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuiy,  and  comprises  the  kingdoms 
of  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Kamboja,  Chiampa,  B^  or  Boatan,  and  part  ofLaos. 
Area  yagnely  estimated  at  98,000  square  miles ;  and  ^pulation  at  6,000,000.  The 
capital,  Hue^  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  m  Asia ;  pop.  100,000.  The 
goyemment  is  a  despotic  monar^y,  with  a  sort  of  council  composed  of  the  officers 
of  state :  the  king  is  nominally  a  yassal  of  China. 

The  two  extremitlee  of  the  empire,  Kamboja  on  the  8.  and  Tonquin  on  the  N.,  oonslet  diiefly 
of  low  alluvial  tracts,  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  the  ooitral  part,  orCorhin- 
Ghina,  is  generally  mountainous,  with  here  and  there  vallejs  of  considerable  extent  and  fertility. 
A  material  divernty  of  climate  is  found  to  obtain  throughout  the  empbre,  resulting  as  well  from 
physical  aspect  as  firom  geographical  situation.  In  the  northern  and  southern  provinces,  the 
seasons  observe  the  same  course  as  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  but  in  Cochin-China  a  tilsfa  range  &[ 
mountains  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  central  range  of  Hbidostan,  In  reversing  the  order  of 
seasons ;  so  that  a  dry  season  prenyls  during  the  soutn-west,  and  a  wet  one  during  the  north-east 
monsoon, — ^the  rains  oonthiuiiiiBr  from  October  till  March.  The  climate  is  in  gmeral  salubrious. 
The  metallic  productions  are  Inconsiderable,  except  in  Tonquin,  which  abounds  both  In  the  useful 
and  predons  metals.  The  mines  are  worked  entirely  by  Chinese,  and  furnish  employment,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Crawford,  to  about  85,000.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  silver  mines  Is  stated  at  about 
213,000  ounces.  The  vegetable  species  differ  little  from  those  in  simihu*  latitudes  In  other  parts 
of  India.  Tea  and  silk  are  produced  in  the  northern  provinces ;  but,  like  all  other  productions 
of  the  country  demanding  the  exercise  of  skill  and  intelligence,  greatly  Inferior  to  those  of  China. 
Certain  descriptions  of  cmnamon,  cardamnms,  eagle-wood,  and  other  trifling  artldes,  are  subject 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  government.  The  domestic  traffic  of  the  country  b  chidly  carried  on  by 
ttMgreat  rivers  of  Kamboja  and  Tonqubi,  or  by  tlie  seacoast. 

The  foreign  trade  is  greatly  infierior  to  that  of  Siam.  It  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  that  country, 
China,  and  the  British  ports  within  the  Straits  of  Malacca.    The  intercourse  with  CUna  Is  partly  by 

Incipally  of 


,  and  partly  by  Una  with  the  provinces  aiQoining  Tonouia ;  the  exports  consist  principally  .. 
cardamums,  areca-nut,  sugar,  cfainamon,  salt,  salt  fish,  nee,  tuicf  woods,  varnish,  eagle-wood, 
elMny,  cotton,  stick-lac,  ivory,  pdtry,  hides  and  horns,  deers'  sinews,  and  ornamental  fisathers, 
with  a  variety  of  dyeing  dnus  and  gold  and  diver  bullion  from  Tonquin ;  the  imports  are  teas, 
wrought  silks,  Chinese  and  British  manufactures,  and  Bengal  opium.  The  intercourse  with  Siam 
Is  entirely  conducted  in  vessels  belonghig  to  the  Siamese  port  of  Bankok.  The-  trade  with  the 
British  jiorts  has  chiefly  originated  since  the  establishment  of  Kngapore  in  1819;  the  exports 
are  confined  to  rice,  salt,  sugar,  raw  silk,  with  some  minor  commodities ;  the  imports  are  opium, 
catechu  for  the  consumption  of  the  KamboJans,  iron  taken  to  Saigon  only,  fire-arms,  witb  some 
British  woollens  and  white  cotton  goods.  The  direct  Intercourse  with  Europeans  Is  inconsiderable ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  domestic,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  commerce,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  who  are  both  the  merdiants  and  nuulners  of  the  empire.  The  ieaportt  are 
numerous,  and  hi  general  good.  The  principal  are  Saigon,  in  Kamboja ;  Faifo  and  Uu^,  in  Cochin- 
Chhia;  and  Cachao,  in  Tonqutai.  The  latter,  situate  in  lat.  2S**  ST  N.,  and  long.  lOft"*  U'  JS.,  popi. 
150,000,  may  be  ranrded  as  the  commercial  ciq;iita]  of  the  em^re. 
Meature*  ami  fPWpMf.— The  ordhiary  weights  are  those  of  Chbia.    At  Uufi  and  Fatfo,  however. 
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th«  piculsllS  eattiea :  and  at  Saigon^  a  pical  of  sugars  U  plool,  or  IWcattlos.  Rice  Is  sold  by 
the  hag  of  50  cattiei,  though  commonly  S  catties  short  of  this  amounL 

Moneff. — ^The  common  money  of  acooont  is  the  quan  of  10  mas,  or  GOO  sapeks.  The  only  coin  is 
the  si^Ie,  which  is  made  of  sine ;  and  the  000  forming  a  qoan  are  commonly  strung  upon  aniamont 
of  ratan,  and  in  this  mannw  kept  for  use :  forming  a  bulky  and  most  inconvenient  currency. 
Ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  stamped  by  the  government,  though  current,  are  not  considered  coin. 
The  Snanidi  dollar  passes  in  Codiin-China,  and  is  valued  at  U  quan  by  the  govwnment. 

Dunes.— Ho  import  duties  are  levied ;  and  the  only  article  pronibltetf  is  opium,  which,  however, 
is  readily  sold  by  the  Chinese.  An  export  duty  of  5  per  oent.  is  levied  on  cardamums,  pepper, 
cinnamon,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  esculent  nests,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  and  red  wood ;  and  on 
Umber  and  cordage  10  per  cent.  The  ezportatton  of  coin,  bullion,  copper,  agibi  wood,  rice,  and 
salt  is  contraband;  but  the  prohibition  is  rather  nominal  than  real ;  and  the  exportation  of  rice 
and  salt  la  allowed  by  license.  The  chief  port  charge  is  a  duty  on  the  measurement  of  the  vessel, 
the  amount  of  which  is  lowest  at  the  capital,  and  hipiest  at  Saigon,— an  absurd  distinction  intended 
to  oounterbalance  the  natural  disadvantupes  of  the  northern  ports,  and  place  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  fine  harbour  of  Baigon.    (Cfnuqptrd't  Siam  and  Cbaiin-ChiHa.) 

ANNATTO,  OR  ARNOTTO  (Du.  Orleaan^  Rokoe,  Fp.  Rocou,  Ger.  Orlearu 
It.  Oriana.  For.  Oriana),  a  reddish  dye,  is  an  inspissated  extract  from  the  pellicles 
of  the  seeds  of  the  Buea  Oreikma,  a  natire  of  the  MaQayan  archipelago.  It  is  Drought 
to  this  oonntry  from  Brazil  and  Guiana^  bat  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  It  is  used  by  dyers  for  giving  more  or  less  of  an  orange  cast  to  the 
simple  yellows, — as  an  ingredient  in  yamishes,— and  for  colouring  cheese.  Annatto 
is  moderately  hard,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  dull  red  within.  There 
are  two  kinds.  Flag  or  Cake  annatto,  in  cakes  of  about  two  or  three  pounds 
weight  each,  is  generally  enveloped  in  hirge  flag  leaves.  Roll  annatto.  a  more 
concentratea  extract,  is  brought  m  small  roUs  of  a  few  ounces  weight,  ana  contains 
a  laraer  proportion  of  colouring  matter  than  the  former.  This  is  the  kind  used 
ehie^  in  dairies.  S 

The  consumption  of  annatto  has  mudi  increased  of  late  years,  partly  from  agreat  abatement  of 
the  duty  in  1832.    In  1836,  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  23^967  lbs. 

ANNUITY,  any  fixed  sum  of  money  which  is  payable  either  yearly  or  in  given 
portions  at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  Annuities  are  of  two  kinds :  fint  those  called 
Certaiti,  payable  ouiing  a  fixed  term  of  years,  the  value  of  which  is  founded  u^n 
the  operation  of  compound  interest  \  saidAnnuUiet  on  Lives,  in  which  the  operation 
of  compound  interest  is  combined  with  the  chances  affbcthig  the  duration  ox  human 
life. 

1.  Annuitiss  Certain  for  terms  of  years  are  currently  sold  by  government,  and 
by  many  of  the  insurance  companies.  Their  value  fiuctuates  with  the  market  rate 
ox  interest ;  and  the  price  of  those  sold  by  government,  as  well  as  by  other  parties, 
is  generaUy  regulated  by  the  current  rate  of  3  per  cent,  stock  ;— the  sum  sunk  in 
the  purchase  of  an  annmty  producing  a  smaller,  or  a  larger  return,  according  as  the 
price  of  stock  is  high  or  low.  Thus,  supposing  3  per  oent.  stock  to  be  at  par,  or 
100, — the  rate  of  interest  derived  firom  investing  money  therein,  being  then  only 
3  per  cent.,— a  sum  of  £100  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  an  aimuity  fVom  government 
for  20  years,  would  purchase  only  £6, 13e.  8d.  per  annum ;  but  if  the  3  per  cents. 
Ikll  to  80,  they  then  yield  a  return  of  3}  per  cent,  interest  for  every  £100  invested 
in  them  ;  and  the  same  sum  will  purchase  an  annuity  for  20  years  of  £7,  3s.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rates  at  which  the  government  annuities  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  common  prices  of  stock : — 

AmvuiTiES  FOR  Terms  of  Years  which  £100  iMonev)  will  purchase,  when  the 
3  per  cent.  Stock,  ex  dnmUmdf  is  at  the  fol£>wiug  prices : — 


Naof 

£99   3  6 
£1001610 

£91  19    1 
^3    0    6 

j^    4    6 
£91  12    1 

^"i% 

£87  11  10 
£88  17    9 

^6    6    7 
£87  11  10 

i^    6    7 

£80  10    9 

Tcan. 

Rate, 

Rate. 

Rate, 

Hate, 

Rate, 

Rate, 

Hate, 

Kate, 

£8perce.  £3,5s.p.ct. 

£3,6i.i>.ct. 

£3,7«.|fcct. 

£3,tfaup.  ct. 

£3,9«.pLct. 

£3JL0M.pjct 

£5a3s.|kct. 

£    •.  d. 

£    B.   d. 

£     B.    d. 

£    ik   d. 

£    s.  d. 

£     ■.  d. 

£   •.    d. 

£    s.    (1. 

10 

11  12  11 

It  15  10 

11  16    5 

11  17    0 

11  17   6 

11  18    2 

11  18    9 

12    1    6 

15 

8    6    6 

8    9    6 

8  10    0 

8  10    8 

8  11    3 

8  11  10 

8  12    6 

8  15    6 

iO 

6  IS    8 

6  16    9 

6  17    4 

6  18    0 

6  18    6 

6  19    3 

6  19  10 

7    3    0 

26 

5  14    3 

5  17    5 

5  18    1 

5  18    9 

5  19    4 

6    0    0 

6    0    8 

6    3  11 

30 

5    16 

5    4  10 

5    5    6 

5    6    2 

5    6  10 

5    7    6 

5    8    2 

5  11    7 

35 

4  19    8 

4  16    1 

4  16    8 

4  17    5 

4  16    1 

4  18  10 

4  19    6 

5    3    1 

40 

4    6    9 

4    9    8 

4  10    5 

4  11    1 

4  11  10 

4  12    6 

4  13    3 

4  10  11 

45 

4    1    3 

4    4  11 

4    5    7 

4    6    4 

4    7    1 

4    7    0 

4    8    7 

4  12    4 

50 

3  17    5 

4    1    9 

4    1  11 

4    2    8 

4    3    5 

4    4    2 

4    5    0 

4    8  10 

60 

3  19    0 

3  16    0 

3  16    9 

3  17    6 

3  18    3 

3  19    2 

3  19  11 

4    4    0 

70 

3    6    6 

3  12    7 

3  13    5 

3  14    2 

3  15    1 

3  15  11 

3  16    9 

4    1    0 

80 

3    6    1 

3  10    4 

3  11    1 

3  12    0 

3  12  11 

3  13    8 

3  14    8 

3  19    0 

90 

3    4    4 

3    8    9 

3    9    7 

3  10    6 

3  11    5 

3  12    3 

3  13    2 

3  17    9 

100 

3    3    9 

3    7    8 

3    8    7 

3    9    5 

3  10    4 

3  11    4 

3  12    3 

3  16  10 
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2.  AnntUHet  «n  TAvea  are  of  difforcnt  kinds,  aocordin;;  an  thcj  aro  made  to  depend 
UDon  single  lives,  joini-lives,  or  upon  livoH  subject  to  particular  contingencies. 
Tiioy  aire,  as  well  as  the  former  class,  cnrrentlv  sold  by  gOTemment,  and  also  by 
insurance  comjpanies.  Their  value  oi  course  fluctuates  with  the  market-rate  of 
interest ;  but  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  nominee ;  being  highest 
when  the  expectancy  of  life  is  greatest,  and  decreasing  gradually  as  age  advances. 
Of  late  years  also,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  sexes,  as  most  obser- 
vations unite  in  confirminff  the  fiftot,  that  on  the  average  females  Jive  longer  than 
males.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  at  which  annuities  on  single  Urea 
are  at  present  granted  by  govenment : — 

LiFB  ANifurnis,  which  £100  {Money)  will  purchase  when  the  3  per  cent.  Stock, 

ejf  dividend,  is  at  the  following  prices : — 


£99, 3s.  6d.  and  under  £91*  Iti.  1(L.  and  aii-!£85.  9u  Sd..  and  nn- 

£79.  9f.  Sd..  and  un- 

Am of 

Nomi. 

DM. 

£i00, 16fc  lOd.,  the,    dcr£g3. 

(k,  6d..  the 

do-  £86,  6i.  7d.,  the 

der  £80.  lOi.  9.I.,  the 
rate  of  uitenit  bein^ 

nce  at  totemt  bdng'    rate  of  intemt  being] 

rate  of  intemt  beinc 

£3  per  eent.              (    £3.  5*.  per  oenu 

£3,  Id. 

per  oenc 

£3, 15i.  per  cent; 

Male. 
£  «.    d. 

Fonalc.  |     llalcw 

Female. 

Mal^ 

Femakb 

Malrw 

Female. 

£   ■.  d. 

£    ■.  d. 

£    ■.  d. 

£   >.  d. 

£    •.  d. 

£  >.  d. 

£  •.  d. 

15 

4  13    0 

4    6  11 

4  17    3 

4  11    2 

5    1    6 

4  15    6 

5    5  10 

4  19    0 

911 

4  17    5 

4    9    7 

5    18 

4  13  10 

5    5  10 

4  18    0 

5  10    4 

5    2    3 

25 

5    0    2 

4  12    8 

5    4    3 

4  16    9 

5    8    6 

5    0  11 

5  12    8 

5    5    2 

10 
35 

5    4    0 

4  16    6 

5    8    1 

5    0    7 

5  12    1 

5    4    7 

5  16    3       5    8    9 

5    9    6 

5    1    2 

5  13    6 

5    5    1 

5  17    5 

5    9    2 

6    1    7  1    5  13    3 

40 

5  17    0 

5    6    8 

6    0  11 

5  10    6 

6    4  10 

5  14    5 

6    8  10       5  18    5 

45 

6    7    5 

5  13  11 

6  11    3 

5  17    9 

6  15    1 

6    1    8 

6  19    1 

6    5    6 

60 

7    2    8 

6    4    1 

7    6    6 

6    7  10 

7  10    5 

6  11    8 

7  14    4 

6  15    6 

65 

8    2    1 

6  18  10 

8    5  11 

7    2    6 

8    9  10 

7    6    4 

8  13  10 

7  10    1 

DO 

9    5    6 

7  19    2 

9    9    5 

8    2  11 

9  13    4 

8    6    9 

9  17    3 

8  10    6 

K5 

11    1    0 

9    8    9  Ml    4  11 

9  12    7 

11    8  10 

9  16    4 

11  12  11 

10    0    4 

H^ 

13    9    4 

11  11    6  '  13  13    3 

11  16    5 

13  17    4 

11  19    4 

14    1    4 

12    S    4 

V5 

16  18    0 

14  11    3  ,  17    2    1 

14  15    5 

17    6    1 

14  19    6 

17  10    1 

15    3    8 

POftup. 

23  16    6 

18    9    7     24    0    9 

18  13  10 

24    5    0 

18  18    I 

24    9    3     19    2    S  1 

These  annuities  are  payable  half  yearly,  and  are  tranfsferable  ;  and  upon  the  death 
of  any  nominee,  a  sum  eaual  to  one-fourtn  part  of  the  annuity,  besides  arrears,  vrill 
be  payable  to  tnoee  entitled  thereto,  or  their  executors,  proviaed  the  same  shall  be 
claimed  within  two  years.  They  are  sold  at  the  National  Debt  Offioe ;  where 
tables  may  be  obtained  showing  the  values  corresponding  to  all  ages,  and  fluetoa- 
tions  of  stock.  Annuities  on  jomt-lives,  and  for  deferred  periods,  may  be  purchased 
on  similar  terms. 

The  annuities  granted  bv  insurance  companies  are  in  some  cases  based  upon  the 
Northampton  table ;  in  others,  upon  the  Carlisle  table,  the  Government  tables,  or 
some  modification  of  them.    [lirrEBESr  and  Annuities.] 

In  considering  a  life-annuity  as  a  subject  of  commerce,  it  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  it  is  susceptible  of  two  different  market  prices,  according  as  it  is  the 
purchaser  or  seller  of  the  annuity  that  goes  to  market.  The  values  stated  above 
are  applicable  solely  to  the  case  of  a  purty  wighina  to  purchase  an  annuity.  A 
party  possessed  of  one  on  his  own  life,  or  on  that  of  any  other,  wishing  to  sell^  must 
oe  content  to  accept  of  a  g^^eat  deal  less  than  its  fuu  value ;  as  the  contingent 
nature  of  the  seeunty,  the  ufficulty  of  employing  profitably  capital  repaid  in  small 
instalments,  and  other  circumstances,  have  always  depreciated  the  value  of  life- 
annuities,  when  viewed  as  mere  objects  of  investment.  The  price  at  different 
periods  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  money-maa*ket :  but  in  general,  a  person  who 
invests  money  in  tne  purchase  of  annuities,  demands  as  much  as  is  calculated  to 
replace  the  capital  sum  advanced  by  him,  with  interest  considerably  higher  than 
the  ordinary  rate  ;  formerly  8.  10,  or  12  per  cent,  was  charipd  ;  at  present  it  is 
about  6  per  cent.  There  are  tnus  two  market  prices  for  annuities,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  party  going  to  market.  In  the  first  case, 
the  purehiuer  of  the  annuity  gets  his  money  returned,  making  allowance  for  the 
chances  of  life,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  ;  vrnile  the  person  who 
is  forced  to  seu  his  annuitv  must  be  content  to  accept  of  such  a  price  as  vrill  make 
a  return  to  the  money-dealer  of  about  6  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  casualties.    [Funds. 

InTEBBBI  IND  ANNUTnEB.     RBVB1IS10NS.J 

Under  the  legacy  set,  36  Geo.  IIL  e.  58,  azmuitlei  are  vslaod  by  the  Northampton  table,  at  4 
peroeot 
JtotenwoWt  AnnuUia  are  thoee  which  are  redeemable  on  certain  texnif  by  the  granter,— aa  by 
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ropiariMiii  of  tbd  oouCderRtton-manqr.  life  annuities  being  attended  with  ridi,  are  not  wtthio  the 
reaca  of  the  otuiy  laws,  and  are  therefore  used  by  landed  proprietors,  and  others  having  a  Umited 
Interest  in  their  property,  to  erade  ttiem.--more  espedally  when  the  market-rate  of  taitereat  exeeeda 
Ifae  legal  rate.  i)nnng  the  late  war,  the  most  exorbitant  terms  were  frequently  eineted  for  loans 
on  annuls  and  certain  formalitiw  in  their  creation  were  in  consequence  introduced  by  the  act 
&3  Gea  IIL  c.  141  (explained  by  3  Gea  IT.  c.  88 ;  and  7  Geo.  lY.  c.  76)-  By  this  statute 
annuity-bonds  or  taistruments  nwited  for  moneif  in  toon,  must  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  within  90 
days  after  their  execution :  it  does  not,  howeyer,  exiieoA  to  Scothuid  or  Irehmd. 

ANTHAL,  a  Hungarian  wine  measure  =  11^  imperial  gallons. 

ANTHRACITE  is  a  mineral  charcoal*  black,  light,  and  often  with  a  shining 
Buiface.  whence  it  is  named  glance  coal.  It  is  also  called  bUnd  coal  from  its  burn- 
ing witnont  flame.  Anthracite  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal-mines,  but  was  little 
worked  until  lately,  when  its  value  became  known  in  South  Wales,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed for  smelting  iron.  In  the  United  States  it  is  used  extensiyely,  being  burned 
in  peculiar  grates  adapted  to  its  difficult  combustion. 

Antigua.    [West  Indies.] 

ANTIMONY  (Fr.  Jn^fnoin^.  Ger,  Smesfflarut,  Mai.  Soormah,  Tarn,  ^njana 
KaUoo)f  a  metal  eztensirely  used  in  medicine ;  and  in  the  arts  employed  in  the 
composition  of  printing  types^  music-plates,  &c.  The  metallic  ore  of  commerce 
consists  of  sulphur  and  otner  impurities  combined  with  the  pure  metal.  This  ore 
is  found  abunoantly  at  Rosenau,  in  HungarT,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
is  imported  into  this  country  chiefly  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is  generally 
of  a  lead-gray  colour,  possessing  considerable  splendour,  ana  is  met  with  compact, 
— ^in  acicmar  crystals^— and  in  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  size,  and  variously 
modified.  Crude  antimony  is  the  name  given  in  commerce  to  the  snlphuret  of  the 
metal,  after  being  separated  from  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  by  fusion,  and  a  species 
of  filtration.  It  is  usually  in  the  foiin  of  loaves,  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  the  good- 
ness of  which  is  estimated  from  their  compactness  and  weight,  the  largeness  and 
distinctness  of  the  stris,  and  fVom  their  being  entirelj  vaporizable  bjr  heat. 
Reffuliu  of  antimony^tiie  pure  metal  after  being  separated  from  the  sulphur,  is  com- 
monly of  a  duaky-white  cdour,  very  brittle,  andof  a  scaly  texture.  Sp.  gr.  about  6*8. 

ANTWERP.    [Belgium.] 

APPLE  (Fr.  Pomme.  Ger.  Apfei),  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  pynta  maluSy  is 
distinguished  as  being  at  once  the  most  brisk  and  refreshing  of  the  orchard  fruits 
of  the  colder  climates.  It  is  also  the  most  generally  cultivated,  as  it  remains  the 
loneest  in  season,  and  is  used  in  the  greatest  number  of  vrays.  Apples,  when  ripe, 
yield  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger  at  the  staJk-end  of  the  fhut.  The  best  for 
table  are  the  Golden  and  R%bst<m  Pippms,  and  for  storing  for  kitchen-use,  the 
Yorkthkre  Green  and  Stock  LedingUma,  The  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  Londoui  however,  enumerates  more  than  1200  varieties.  The  chief  localities  of 
this  fruit  in  Britain,  are  the  Cider  districts  in  England,  and  Lanarkshire  in 
Scotland.  Apples  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  wood  of  the  apple  tree  is  hard  and  heairy,  and  well  adapted  for  the  working  parts  of  ma- 
chineiy,  if  not  under  water. 

APPRAISEMENT,  obVALUATION,  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  estima- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  value  of  estates  or  commodities^  made  by  a  sworn  appraiser  or 
valuer.  By  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  appraisers  must  take  out  an  annual  license  firom 
the  excise.  The  act  applies  to  ^  every  person  who  shall  value  or  appraise  any 
estate  or  property^  reiu  or  personal,  or  any  interest  in  possession  or  reversion, 
remainder  or  contingency  in  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  or  any  goods,  merchan- 
dise or  effects^  of  whatsoever  kind  or  description  the  same  may  be,  for,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  any  hire,  gain,  fee,  or  reward,  or  valuable  consideration  to  be  themor 
paid  to  him''  (§  4).  The  penalty  for  acting  without  license  is  £50  for  each  offence 
C§  6).  Licensed  auctioneers  mav  act  witnout  taldng  out  an  appraiser's  license 
(£2).  Each  appraisoment  must  be  extended  on  a  stamp,  in  terms  of  the  statute. 
_  APPRENTICE, an  individual  (jgenerally  under  the  ageof  twenty-one)  who  is  sub- 
jected to  an  engagement  to  serve  for  a  stipulated  perioa  under  the  praotiser  of  some 
trade  or  profession,  in  matters  referring  tnereto,  on  condition  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  return. 

In  England,  it  is  held  that  bv  the  common  law  no  man  can  be  prohibited  fh>m 
working  in  any  lawful  trade  at  nis  pleasure.  By  the  statute  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  4, 
this  freedom  was  restricted  in  so  far  as,  with  some  special  exceptions,  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  was  necessary  to  enable  any  person''  to  set  up,  occupy  use, 
or  exercise  any  craft,  mystery,  or  occnpation,"  and  the  form  and  manner  of  this 
engagement  was  strictly  regidated.    By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  the  portion  of  this 
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sUtate  affecting  apprenticefl  wm  repealed,  and  it  was  declared  (|  2),**  that  it  ehall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  take,  or  retain,  or  beoome  an  apprentioe, 
thoogh  not  according  to  the  proTirions  of  the  said  act :  and  thai  indentures,  deeds, 
and  agreements  in  writing,  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be  otherwise 
▼alid  and  effectual,  shall  be  yalid  and  effectual  in  law."  It  was  proTided  that  the 
repeal  should  not  affect  the  customs  of  the  city  of  London,  or  tnose  of  any  city, 
town,  corporation,  or  company  lawfully  constituted.  This  latter  reserration  wul 
be  arocted  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  §  14,  by  which  the  exclusiTe  priyilegee  of  cor- 
porations are  abolished,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  **  notwithstanding;  auT  custom  or 
by-law,  any  person  in  any  borough  may  keep  any  shop  for  the  sale  or  all  lawfbl 
wares  and  merchandises  for  wholesisJie  or  retail,  and  use  eyery  lawful  trade,  occupa- 
tion, mystery,  and  handicraft,  for  hire,  gain,  sale,  or  otherwise  within  any  borouisn." 
It  is  held  that  by  the  common  law  persons  under  the  ace  of  twenty-one  cannot  bind 
themselTcs  so  as  to  be  liable  to  an  action  of  coTonant  to  nilfil  the  conditions,  and  that 
the  father  or  guardian  cannot  bind  the  infknt  without  his  consent.  Hence  the 
undertaking  is  generally  on  the  part  of  both,  the  parent  or  guardian  becoming  bound 
for  the  apprentice's  faithfU  discharge  of  nis  duty.  A  youth,  howeyer,  ^o  has 
bound  himself  singly  and  fulfilled  his  apprenticeship  ynll  be  entitled  to  tne  benefit 
of  it.  By  the  custom  of  London,  an  infant  unmarried  and  aboye  the  age  of  fourteen 
may  bind  himself  to  »  f^man.  The  coyenant  between  the  parties  is  contained 
in  a  mutual  deed  or  indenture.  In  the  city,  indentures  must  be  enrolled  before  the 
chamberlain  within  a  year,  on  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  otherwise  » 
wirifacku  shall  issue  to  the  master  to  show  cause  why  it  is  not  enrolled  ;  and  if 
the  omission  is  owing  to  the  master,  the  apprentice  may  sue  out  his  indentures  and 
be  discharged.  The  father  or  other  person  who  has  coyenanted  for  the  apprentice 
is  bound  for  his  true  performance  of  the  articles.  Eyery  indenture  entered  into 
by  an  infant,  is  yoidable  at  his  election  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
but  if  any  adfuU  haye  coyenanted  for  his  performance  of  ms  duties,  that  person  con- 
tinues liable  ;  and  so  it  has  been  held  that  a  fikther  who  had  become  bound  for  his 
son  yyas  not  released  by  his  son's  attaining  majority  during  the  currency  of  the 
period,  but  yras  liable  for  his  then  absenting  himself  (Cuming  o.  Hiu,  1819, 
hB.  ^  A.  59).  The  parties  becoming  bound  with  an  apprentice,  ^nerally  agree 
to  pay  the  master  apremium  or  fee,  as  a  farther  remuneration  for  ids  instructing 
the  young  person.  By  8  Anne.  c.  9,  §  39.  the  full  **  sum  paid,  secured,  or  contracted 
for,'' must  be  stated  in  theinaenture,otaerwise  it  will  be  yoid,— 4he  temporary  act 
42  Greo.  III.  c.  23,  §  7;  whichjnye  power  on  payment  of  double  duty  to  rectify  the 
omission,  haying  expired.  Where  an  indenture  yyas  yoid  by  omission  of  the  pre- 
mium, it  yyas  found  that  the  master  had  no  action  against  tne  apprentice's  fauer 
on  a  promissory  note  giyen  as  apprentice  fee,  thouch  he  had  maintained  the  appren- 
tice till  he  absconded  (Jackson  o.  Warwich,  17972  7T.R.\2l),  By  the  stamp  laws, 
if  "  any  thing,  not  being  mon^,  shall,  directly  or  mdirectly,  be  giyen,  assigned^  con- 
yeyed,  deliyered,  contracted  for,  to  or  for  the  use  or  benent  of  any  master,  with  or 
ib  respect  of  any  such  apprentice,  &c.,  the  duties,  &c.  should  be  paid  for  the  rail  yalue 
of  Bucn  thing  or  things^'  (8  Anne,  c.  9,  §  45).  This  has  been  neld  not  to  apply  to 
the  fHends  of  an  apprentice  coyenanting  to  maintain  him  and  supply  him  ynth 
clothes  (Rex  o.  Lei^ton,  1792,  4  T.  R.  732).  Whateyer  an  apprentice  sains  is 
gained  to  his  master,  who  will  not  be  depriyed  of  his  remedy  by  a  defect  in  the  con- 
tract. The  contract  of  apprenticeship  terminates  by  the  consent  of  aU  the  parties, 
or  by  the  death  of  the  apprentice,  or  oy  the  death  of  the  master.  In  this  last  case, 
howeyer,  though  the  obu^tion  on  the  master  to  teach  the  apprentice  is  personal, 
and  so  terminates  with  his  life,  yet  if  he  hare  become  bound  to  proyide  the  appren- 
tice with  food  and  clothing,  nis  executors  must  fulfil  the  obligation  in  so  fax 
as  they  haye  assets.  By  the  custom  of  London,  it  is  held  that,  when  the  master 
dies  the  executors  must  bind  the  apprentice  to  another  master  in  the  same  trade.  The 
discharge  of  an  apprentice  requires  to  be  in  ynriting.  By  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  49,  the 
issuing  of  a  commission  (now  fiat)  of  bankruptcy  against  the  master  operates  as  a 
discharge. 

The  enforcement  of  the  mutual  obligations  between  masters  and  apprentices 
is  in  a  great  measure  committed  to  the  Justices  of  Peace.  By  20  Greo.  II.  c.  19, 
§  2 ;  33  Gleo.  III.  c.  55,  S  1 ;  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  in  the  case  of  parish  ap- 

grentices  (see  below)  or  those  yyith  whom  an  apprentice  foe  not  exceeding  £25 
as  been  paid,  the  apprentice  may  summon  his  master  to  appear  before  two  justices 
on  a  complaint  of  misusage,  refusal  of  necessary  proyision,  cruelty,  or  other  ill- 
treatment,  and  the  justices  may  discharge  him  by  a  warrant  for  which  no  fees 
are  payable,  and  on  consideration  of  the  circumstances  may  cause  the  master  to 
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reAmd  the  whole  or  uiy  part  of  the  preminm :  or  two  or  more  JnstioeB  at  Bpecia!  or 
petty  seesionfl  may  impose  on  the  master  a  one  not  exceeding  408.  On  tne  other 
nana,  on  complamt  hy  a  master  of  misdemeanour,  miscarriage,  or  ill  behavioar 
on  the  port  of^his  apprentice,  two  justices  m&T  commit  the  latter  io  the  house  of 
correction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  month,  or  dischar^  him.  [Factoiubs.] 
By  6  Geo.  IIL  c.  25,  and  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  84,  any  such  apprentice  absconding,  may  be 
compelled  to  make  up  for  the  time  during  which  he  hais  absented  himself,  or  be  im- 
prisoned for  three  months,  on  oath  being  made  by  the  master,  or  any  steward  or 
oyerseer,  to  a  Justice  of  Peace.  A  maiSer  cannot  recall  any  license  ne  may  have 
giyen  to  an  apprentice  to  leave  him ;  and  if  the  master  dismiss  him  for  n^hgence, 
he  may  be  bound  in  equity  to  refund  part  of  the  premium.  By  the  custom  oiLondon, 
a  fredman  may  turn  away  an  apprentice  for  gaming  iBurws  JtuHoe.  Sir  E,  Tom- 
Rn's  Law  JHctumary,    Smith's  Mercaniile  L,  372-376). 

Pari^  Apnrentices  are  such  as  are  bound  to  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  lands 
and  tenements  within  the  parish  by  church-wardens  and  overseers  :  and  by  43  Eliz. 
c.  2,  §  5,  and  18  Geo.  III.  c.  47,  these  officers  are  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  two 
justices  Jto  bind  as  apprentices  children  whose  parents  they  judge  unable  to  support 
them.  But  they  must  be  bound  for  no  longer  a  period  tlian  till  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  the  engagement  of  a  female  is  terminable  with  her  marriage.  By 
56  Greo.  III.  c.  139,  §  7^  tne  child  before  being  apprenticed  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  nine  years.  It  is  for  the  church-vrarcwns  and  overseers,  in  their  discretion, 
to  find  proper  persons  to  whom  the}r  may  bind  parish  apprentices  :  and  the  justices 
may  compel  them  to  receive  the  cmldren,  under  penalty  of  £10  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale,  liie  master,  however,  if  he  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  order,  may  appeal  to  the  sessions.  Clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  are 
liable,  but  officers  oi  the  army  are  exempted  by  the  Mutiny  Acts.  Mere  strangers 
who  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  parish  cannot  m  compelled  to  take  apprentices^ut 
occupants  of  lands  in  it,  though  they  reside  elsewhere,  are  liable.  By  32  Greo.  III. 
c.  57,  provision  is  made  for  oompeUmg  masters  to  support  their  apprentices,  and 
awaraing  punishment  for  ill  usage ;  and  it  is  enacted  by  §  12,  that  if  any  one  is 
convicted  of  abusing  his  apprentice,  no  other  shaU  be  bound  to  mm,  but  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  composition  of  not  more  than  £10  or  less  than  £5,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bindinig  out  any  child  who  otherwise  would  be  forced  on  him.  The  binding 
of  parish  apprentices  is  particularly  regulated  by  56  Geo.  III.  c.  139.  By  §  1,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  preventing  children  from  bein||[  removed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  parochial  officers  and  their  parents,  and  it  is  enacted  that  an  apprentice 
shall  not  be  sent  to  an  establishment  out  of  the  county,  more  than  forty  miles  firom 
his  own  parish,  unless  he  belong  to  one  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  city  of 
London,  m  which  case  an  apprenticeship  to  a  greater  distance  may  be  made  by 
special  order  of  the  justices.  By  the  late  Poor  Law  Act  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c. 
76,  §  15),  the  commissioners  are  empovrared  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
apprenticeships  {Bum's  Justice  and  Statutes  quoted). 

In  SooTLANDthere  has  never  been  any  general  regi^tion  enforcing  apprentice- 
ships, such  as  the  act  of  5  Elizabeth :  and  the  conditions  in  each  trade  or  pro- 
fession are  still  regulated  by  their  respective  charters  and  by-laws.  The  period 
is  generally  five  years.  An  apprenticeship  confers  no  general  privilege  beyond 
the  corporation  of  which  the  master  is  a  member.  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  the 
acts  of  parliament,  giving  special  jurisdiction  te  Justices  of  the  peace  in  questions 
between  master  andapprentice,  do  not  apply  te  Scotland  iTai^s  Justice,  4).  Vua 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  those  enactments  which  refer  te  parish  apprentices, 
of  which  there  are  none  in  this  country,  but  in  late  cases  it  nas  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  34  embraces  North  Britain  (Frame  offt. 
Campbell,  9th  June  1836, 14  D,  B.  M.  914).  The  stamp  acte,  as  above  referred  to, 
apply  to  Scotland.  The  indenture  must  be  attested  Dy  two  male  persons,  who 
sign  with  the  designation  **  witness"  after  their  namee.  and  who  must  have  seen 
the  principals  suMcribe  or  have  heard  them  acknowledge  their  subscriptions,  and 
whose  names  must  be  inserted  in  the  testing  clause.  A  minor  pupil  (that  is,  a  boy 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  girl  under  twelve)  cannot  be  bound,  except 
through  the  engagement  ofa  parent  or  guardian.  A  minor  above  pupiUanty,  if  he 
have  guardians,  must  have  their  consent ;  but  if  he  have  none,  he  may  validly  con- 
traot,  thou^  the  en^a^ement  is  liable  to  reduction  on  the  ground  of  minority,  and 
lesion,  or  iigury  to  his  mterests.  By  the  common  law^  an  apprentice  cannot  enlist 
in  the  army,  or  enter  the  navy  unless  he  has  been  bred  at  sea.  The  rule  is  often 
nullified  by  the  annual  mutiny  act  and  other  statutes  (J&rsk,  Inst.  I.  8.  68.  Taifs 
Justice  qf  Peace.    Burton's  Manual). 
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A  PRICOT  (Fr.  A  Meoi.  Ger.  Ahpriini),  the  fruit  of  the  Prwnm  ArmetUmm^  % 
tree  widely  diffased  in  Asia,  and  growing  in  abundance  upon  the  oaMs  of  Africa, 
from  whence  the  fruit,  called  there  Muk-mithf  is  brought  in  a  dried  fltate  to  Ecypt. 
Various  kinds  are  cuitiyated  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  South  of  England. 
Of  those  cultivated  upon  walls,  the  Orange  is  the  best  for  preserving,  ami  tJto 
Moorpark  and  Turkey  for  the  table.  The  Breda  and  the  BruseeU,  both  well-suitc<l 
ftr  preserving,  are  uie  kinds  preferred  when  grown  upon  open  standard  trees. 
The  wallfruit  IS  said  to  be  the  finest,  but  the  other  is  the  oest  flavoured. 

AQUAFORTIS,  a  name  given  to  impure  nitric  acid.    [Nitbic  Aao.] 

AQUA-MARINK    [Bebtl.] 

AQUA-REGIA.    [Chloriiib.] 

AQUA,  OB  AQUA-VlTifi,  a  term  absurdly  applied  to  ardent  ipiiits. 

ARABIA  extends  from  12*'to34''  N.  lat.,andfrom  33*to  60*  E.lomr.  It  is  boanded 
N.  by  Turkey  in  Asia ;  W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  and  E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  area  is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000 
square  miles,  audits  population  at  10,000,000  ;  composed  partly  of  the  oommeroi^ 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  who  form  a  regular  society,  and  partly  of  Bedouim  or  jms- 
toral  Arabs,  who  liye  in  tents,  and  subsist  by  their  flocks,  or  by  the  plunder  of  passing 
caravans.  Arabia  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  rulers.  In  the  coast  districts, 
monarchies,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  been  formed.  The  chief  of  these  are, 
Hejaz,  or  the  Sherifht  of  Mecca,  now  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  the  Imamal 
of  Sanaa,  or  kingdom  of  Yemen  ;  and  the  Imamat  of  Muscat.  The  remainder  is 
mostly  divided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty  sheiks,  whose  government  resembles 
that  which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  clans.  Nojd,  the  central  part,  is 
possessed  by  the  Wahabees,  a  body  of  religious  reformers,  who,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  overran  nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  but  since  1818,  have 
been  confined  to  their  original  district,  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

Arabia  !■  proverbially  an  arid  barren  country.  Bearoely  a  single  river  exltle ;  tad  atanoet  the 
whole  of  the  interior  b  ooeupled  with  aandy  deaerts,— 4iTeralfled  only  by  a  few  oa$e»  or  tpota  of 
fertility.  Borne  of  the  districU  on  the  coast,  however,  particularly  \  emen,  are  fartUa  and  beauti- 
fiA.  The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  which  is  grown  In  Yemen,  at  Bulgosa,  near  Belt-el-Pakih, 
gum-arabic,  dates,  pomegranates,  figs,  oranges,  opobalsam,  and  a  variety  of  odoriferous  phuitc. 
eenna  and  the  cotton-tree  are  also  cultiTated  in  Yemen;  and  indigo  is  cultivated  about Zebld. 
There  are  no  mines  of  the  predous  metals ;  but  Niebuhr  states  that  iron  exists  In  the  territory  of 
Saiwle ;  and  that  the  lead-mines  of  Oman  are  productive.  Arabia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
horses:  the  best  are  bred  in  the  desert  bordering  on  Syria. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  trwa 
Hejas  and  Yemen ;  that  of  the  IHsrslan  Gulf,  from  Muscat  and  Bussora ;  and  the  caravan  trade. 
The  three  last  are  described  under  the  articles  Muscat,  Turkby,  and  Camavait. 

Hbjax,  or  SBBRrrrAT  op  Mbcca,  comprises  the  N.  and  W.  i«rt,  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  the  holy  land  of  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  its  containing  Mecca,  the  native  town  of 
Mohammed,  and  Medina,  the  city  where  tie  is  interred.  It  is  under  Uie  nominal  dominion  of  tho 
Grand  Seignior,  as  protector  of  the  holy  cities,  but  in  reality  it  is  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Ecrpt. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Jiddah,  the  seaport  of  Mecca,  and  Yembo,  the  aei^KMi  of  Medina.  Tlie 
maritime  commerco  of  the  country  is  almost  all  concentrated  at  Jiddah. 

Jiddah,  in  iX"  t^  N.,  and  39^  ly  £.,  is  described  as  a  fine  town,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  east ;  but  the  port  is  not  commodious,  and  huge  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  the  dlstar  ce  of  two  miles,  and  disctuu^ge  their  cargoes  by  boats.  The  population  is  l&,(Ni«). 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  engaged  in  commerce,  and  business  Is  transactea  with  punctuality 
and  despatch.  The  trade  is  much  Influenced  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  or  hi^is,  who  visit  Mecca 
annuiilly  in  the  month  Dalhajja,  from  all  Mohanunedan  countries,  and  which,  by  the  greater 
number.  Is  made  subservient  to  commercial  purposes.  It  is  further  influenced  by  a  regulation 
that  prevents  Yemen  vessels  from  passing  without  payment  of  a  heavy  duty ;  In  consequence  of 
which  their  cargoes  are  generally  landod,  and  reshipped  by  Jiddah  merchants.  The  principal 
trade  is  that  with  IndOu  Some  vessels  arrive  direct  from  Calcutta,  freighted  solely  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  Dacca  muslin;  others  tiring  blue  cloths,  cambric,  of  which  the  ihram  is  made,  and 
indigo ;  tho  latter  complete  their  lading  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  teak-timber,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
cocoa-nutu,  black  pepper,  dried  ginger,  turmeric,  &c  This  branch  of  commerce  is  now,  however, 
on  the  decline.  ShiiM  seldom  leave  Bombay  direct  for  the  Red  Sea,  unless  they  are  small,  and  in- 
tended for  the  coasting-trade ;  the  usual  practice  is  to  proceed  to  the  Malabar  coast,  where  they 
take  in  cargoes  of  the  sanie  articles  as  the  Benjpil  ships,  in  addition  to  which,  they  bring  annually 
from  Bombay  4(H)  or  Mi  totis  of  pig-lead,  which  is  landed  at  Mocha,  and  afterwards  sold  to  tho 
8oinaulios  at  Berhera.  Tlie  imports  from  Surat  consist  of  Cashmere  shawls,  tissue,  flowered  and 
eiiibroidcrcd  muslin,  and  other  valuable  cloths,  amounting yeariy  to  about  $^N),0(K) :  from  Bustiire 
and  Bussora,  wheat,  tobacio,  dates,  and  Persian  carpets  for  the  Bedouin  slielks.  In  whose  tents, 
one  at  least  is  considered  as  indispensable :  from  the  Malay  islands,  little  is  brought  except  spices ; 
and  ships  from  thence  complete  their  cargoes  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  rice.  The  returns  made 
for  these  imports  are  mostly  in  cash,  with  a  few  pearls  of  indilTcrent  quality,  shark  skins  and  fins, 
and  some  chests  of  rod  beads,  old  copper-ware,  ac.  All  the  vessels  make  up  their  return  eaigoes 
at  Aden  and  Mocha  with  coffee.  The  coffee  trade  between  Jiddah  and  Egypt  has  much  declined 
bince  the  importation  of  American  and  West  Indian  coffee  into  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Iv  vant.  Com  is  imported  from  Upper  Egvpt  eutirfly  on  ticeoimt  of  tho  PacJuu  Timber  for  ship- 
liiiilding  is  su)i))lii>d  I'lthor  from  India  or  bv  way  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Moditvrranean.  The  intor- 
cuursu  l>etwlKt  Jiildali  and  theopposite  coast  of  Africa,  U  considerable,  Indian  goods,  muaufactures. 
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iron,  fte.  being  tent  fn  ezdiange  for  ^ee.  nuti,  bariey,  hld«a,  slavM,  tobacco,  and  gvrfd.  Tha 
number  of  yeanla  belonging  to  Jlddah  and  Yambo  may  bo  eetimated  at  from  800  to  dUO.  {Com. 
by  UeuL  WeUsUd,  I.  N.  to  Oco.  Soc.  Journal,  voL  tI.) 

Measures,  We^^,  and  3fon«ir.— The  native  meaaurea  cannot  be  stated  with  aoooracy.  The 
bahar  of  10  fnoila,  100  maanda,  or  900  ratUea  =  SSSA  Iba.  ayoird.  AccounU  are  kept  in  onue  of  40 
duaneea ;  25  cnue  pass  for  about  100  Spanioh  doUan.  Of  late  yean,  the  Egyptian  measures, 
weights,  and  monies,  have  been  much  used. 

Imamat  of  Sanaa.— This  state  comprises  the  prindpal  part  of  Temen,  situate  hi  the  8.  and 
W.  part  of  Arabia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  area  is  vagnely  estimated  at  M.OOO  sq.  miles, 
and  pop.  a*  1,000,000.    It  is  subject  to  an  fanam,  a  kind  of  hereditary  monarch,  whose  capital  la 


Sanaa,  pop.  30,000 ;  bat  the  canmerdal  emporium  of  tlie  country  is  Mocha. 

Mocha,  In  13*  90"  N.,  and  43<* »/  B.,  is  the  principal  port  tai  the  Red  Sea  frequented  by  Euro- 
peans, pop.  6000.  It  is  situate  about  40  miles  N.  of  Gape  Bab  el  Mandob,  between  two  pnijecting 
points  of  land,  which  dielter  vessels  whose  draught  (if  not  more  tlum  10  or  11  feet)  allowa  them 
to  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  town ;  huge  ones  lie  further  ont,  and  are  exposed  as  in  an  open 
rood.  Provisions  are  here  plentiful  and  cheap,  bnt  good  water  is  scarce.  The  principal  article  of 
export  iscoffee ;  the  others  arc  ffum-aiabic,  tragacanth,  myrrh,  Ihmkincense,  civet,  balsam,  dates, 
aeoruB,  riiinoceros'  horns  and  hides,  sagapennm,  salep,  senna,  and  sliarks'  fins.  The  imports 
consist  principally  of  rice,  ghee,  iron,  hardware,  and  other  manuCsotures.  The  foreign  trade 
is  transacted  chioly  by  Banians.  Ail  produce  is  sold  by  tale  or  weight,  at  so  much  the  Spanish 
dollar.  According  to  Mr  Milbum  {Oriental  Commerce),  the  duty  payable  on  exports  and  imports 
by  the  British  is 3per  cent,  ad  vaUtrem,  besides  brokage and  shroffage. 

Measures  and  Wei^Us.—Tbe  oovld  =  19,  and  the  gux  =  25  Imp.  inches ;  the  gudda of  8  noosflas 
=  J  -8  Imp.  gall,  i  and  the  tomand,  dry  measure,  containing40  keUas,  weif^sof  rice  108  lbs.  avoird. 
The  bahar  of  15  fraxOs,  or  150  maunds  =  450  lbs.ayoird.  The  miscal  of  U  coffohb,  or  94  carats  s 
73*37  troy  grains ;  10  ooffohM  s  1  vakia;  and  87  vakias  =  100  Spanish  dolhun  weight. 

Moneff  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres,  or  Mocha  dollars  of  80  cavears ;  and  as  1911  piastres  =  100 
6pnish  dollars  (In  which  payments  are  made),  the  piastre  is  worth  about  3s.  5d.  sterling.  The 
native  coins  are,  commasses  of  7  carats;  40  commaseee  generally  pass  for  a  dollar. 

ARANGOES,  large  beads  formed  fin>iii  rough  cameUan,  formerly  much  used  in 
the  African  slave  trade. 

ARBITRATION,  a  contract  by  which  two  or  more  parties  engaged  in  a  dispute 
agree,  by  an  instrument  called  a  submission,  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  third  party, 
callea  an  arbiter  or  arbitrator.  The  submission  is  generally  in  the  form  of  mutual 
bonds,  binding  each  to  obey  the  award  under  penaHies.  In  contracts  of  partner- 
ship, it  is  usual  to  insert  conditions  of  arbitration  which  have  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing one  member  from  resorting  to  a  lawsuit,  unless  a  reference  has  proved  ineffectual, 
or  the  others  have  refused  to  accede  to  it.  Where  the  submission,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  a  litigation,  the  EjigUsh  courts 
adopted  the  practice  of  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,  as  against  litigants 
before  the  court^  and  by  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  o.  15,  the  same  privilege  vras  extended 
to  all  formal  written  submissions.  The  proper  subjects  of  arbitration  are  those 
questions  as  to  fact,  which  are  generally  referred  to  a  jury, — a  liquid  debt  specified 
and  defined  by  deea  is  therefore  not  a  proper  subject.  Where  there  is  more  than 
one  arbiter,  there  is  generally  authority  to  choose  an  umpire  if  thev  cannot  come  to  a 
decision,— and  this  last  must  be  selected  by  voluntary  choice,  not  oy  lot.  The  object 
of  arbitration  is  a  final  determination,  and  so  a  reservation  is  void.  An  award  to 
do  an  illegal  act,  or  one  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  party^  is  void.  The  courts 
exercise  considerable  discretion  in  overlooking  minute  deficiencies,  and  allowing 
the  evident  meaning  and  intention  of  the  various  parties  to  be  put  in  practice  ;  and 
though  an  award  be  void  as  to  some  portion  of  it.  yet  if  it  be  specific  in  assigning 
to  the  parties  the  rights  which  the  arbiters  intended  to  bestow  on  them,  it  will  be 

food  as  to  the  remainder.  When  a  time  is  limited  for  making  an  award  it  cannot 
0  protracted,  except  by  prolongation  consented  to  by  parties,  or  ^rmittedby  rule 
of  court.  The  courts  will  not  relieve  a  person  who  nas  voluntarily  submitted  his 
ca.se  to  an  arbiter  from  the  consequences  of  the  decision,  unless  on  grounds  of  cor- 
ruption, partialitv,  or  mistake.  The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  arbitration,  in  principle 
resembles  that  or  England.  If  the  submission  contain  a  clause  of  registration  the 
decree-arbitral  can  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  the  decree  of  a  court.  iCaUlwell  on 
Arbitration.    Parker  on  Arbitration.    8  Wm.  IV.  c.  42.) 

ARBITRATION  OF  EXCHANGE,  the  deduction  of  a  proportional  or  arbitrated 
rate  of  exchange  between  two  places  through  an  intermediate  place,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  most  advantageous  method  ot  orawiiig  or  remitting.    rExcHANGE.1 

ARCHANGEL.    [Russia.] 

ARCHILL.    [Orchill.] 

ARCHIM,  OR  PIK,  the  Turkish  ell,  is  equal  ^  Imp.  yard  nearly. 

ARE^he  unit  of  the  French  measures  of  surface,  equal  to  100  square  metres,  or 
about  1076  British  square  feet. 

ARECA-NUT.    [IJotel-Nut.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.    [Buenos  Ayees.] 
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ARGOL,  %  oommon  name  for  erado  Tartar,  in  tho  lUte  in  which  it  if  taken 
from  the  inade  c^  wine  yeeselB*    [Tabtab.]  S 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  on  SNAKE-ROOT  (Fr.  Serpenlairt  de  nrginis.  Ger. 
Virgirusoh0  SeManffenuntrgel),  the  dried  root  of  the  A.  terperUaria  or  VirginiAO 
snake-root.  It  conaista  of  a  short  stock  or  head,  with  nnmerons  rootlets  three 
inches  or  more  in  length,  thready^  interlaced,  and  Srittle  ;  skin  greenish  yellow  or 
brown|and  pith  iron-colonred.    In  odonr  and  taste  it  resembles  yalerian  and  cam- 

fhor.  The  root  is  all  used,  bat  the  rootlets  are  more  powerftU  than  the  solid  part, 
t  is  emploTod  in  medicine,  and  its  action  is  similar  to  tnat  of  camphor.  Aristolochia 
is  imported  into  this  country  from  '^^ginia  and  Carolina.  iDunoan's  DitperutUory.) 

ARITHMETIC,  COMMERCIAL.    [Alligation.   Atkbaob.    Disoouiit,  &c. J 

ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION.    [Gon.    GuicpowDnu]  S 

ARNOTTO.    [Ahmatio.] 

ARPENT,  a  land-measure  in  the  old  French  system.  The  Arpeni  des  emut-et- 
far^U  =  51*07  ares ;  the  Arpeni  de  Pant  =^  34*19  ares ;  and  the  Arpeni  Gmmun  => 
42*2*2  ares,  or  1  British  acre  and  7  perches.  The  Arpeni  qf  Geneva  =  61*66  ares, 
or  6179  British  square  yards. 

ARRACK  (Du.  Arak.  Fr.  Arae,  Per.  Araoa)^  an  oriental  name  for  spiritaou 
liquors  of  all  kinds,  but  in  this  country  applied  generally  to  those  distilled  in  India 
and  the  adjoining  regions.  Arrack  was  formerly  prepared  in  considerable  ouantity 
at  Goa,  but  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufkctnre  at  present  are.  the  islands  <» 
Jara  and  CeyloiL  In  the  former,  it  is  commonlT  termed  knem,  ana  is  made  frvm 
a  mixture  or  62  parts  molasses,  35  parts  rice,  ana  3  parts  of  the  sweet  juice  called 

Klm-wine  or  toady,  detracted  from  the  flowers  of  oiiFerent  species  of  palm-trees, 
the  latter,  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  cocoa-nut  tree  toddy.  Ceylon  arrack  is 
reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Java ;  and  in  India,  to  which  very  lm;e  quantities  are 
annually  exported,  it  brings  a  price  10  or  15  per  cent,  hi^dier.  The  prime  cost  <^ 
arrack  at  Uolumbo  Taries  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  gallon.  In  India,  it  is  prepared 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Battia  Ummfoiia^  the  Mahunih  tree,  and  the  Bauia  kUMia, 
In  Turkey,  it  is  distilled  frt>m  tbe  skins  of  grapes,  and  flayoured  with  aniseed. 
iAfiibum^s  O,  C) 

ARRANZADA,  a  Spanish  land-measure,  estimated,  for  rineyard  land,  equal  to 
8  Imp.  roods  83  poles  nearly. 

ARRATEL,  the  Portuguese  pound  »  7083  troy  grains ;  and  98ft  arratols  »  100 
lbs.  aToird. 

ARRESTMENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  in  Scotland,  like  foreign  attachment 
in  England  [Attachment],  is  a  process  by  which  a  creditor  can  lay  an  embargo  on 
money  due  to  his  debtor  by  a  third  party,  or  on  moTcable  property  oelonging  to  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  sucn  a  party.  If  the  debt  has  not  been  constituted  by  the 
decision  of  a  court,  the  arrestment  may  be  loosed  if  the  debtor  find  security  to 
pay.  While  the  arrestment  is  in  full  force,  if  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is  taken 
pay  his  debt,  or  make  oyer  the  property  arrested  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  he  becomes 
liable  for  the  debt.  This  process  nas  of  lato  bem  matorially  fiMnlitated  by  the  act 
1  &2  Vict.  c.  114. 

ARROBA,  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  weight ;  also  a  Spanish  measure  of  capa- 
city. It  yaries  in  different  places.  The  ArroSa  Ird^A/jj-l^nish  standard  =  25*36 
lbs.  ayoirdupois ;  Alicant  s  27*38  do. ;  Valencia  =  28*25  do. ;  Airacon  =  27*76 
do. ;  Portugal  =  32*38  do.  The  Arroba  Meamre  qf  Cbpootfy,— Spanish  standard 
for  wine  =  3*54  Imp.  galls.,  and  for  oil  «  278  do. ;  Malaga  =»  3-49  do. ;  Valen- 
cia =  2*59  do. ;  Cananes  =  3*54  do. 

ARROW-ROOT,  a  farinaceous  substance  procured  in  America,  the  Wost  Indies, 
and  Ceylon,  from  the  root  of  the  Marania  arundinaeea ;  and  in  India,  from  the 
tubers  of  the  Cfurouma  anautitfoHa,  It  is  prepared  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
starch  ;  and  when  good,  snould  be  free  from  aU  musty  flayour,  white,  insipid,  and 
form  a  consistent  jelly  when  dissolyed  in  eight  parte  of  boiling  water.  iBrande^e 
Pharmaey,)  It  retains  ite  nourishiiLg  property  unimpaired  for  many  years.  Arrow- 
root forms  a  common  article  of  food  lor  children  and  myalids  ;  and  about  900,000  lbs. 
are  now  annually  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  yery  little  of  it  is  re-exported.  The  best  is  brought  ftt>m  the  Bermudas,  New 
Proridence,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  potato  starch,  and  great 
care  is  necessary  in  purchasing  it.  S 

ARSENIC  (Fr.  A rtenic,  Arsenic  osyde  nai^,  Ger.  Artenik,  weisse  Areenik,  It. 
Arsenioo,  Arsenica  iixn^o),  an  excoedingly  brittle  metal,  of  a  strong  metallic  lustre, 
and  white  colour^  running  into  steel-gray.  Sp.  gr.  5*9.  This  substance^  howeyer,  being 
yery  soft,  is  of  kttle  yalue,  and  is  not  used  in  the  arts.    The  arsenic  of  commerce 
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Ifi  the  whiie  oMe  of  that  metal,  or  more  conectly  anenhus  addy  a  eomponnd  which 
is  obtained  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  in  roasUng  the  cobalt  ores  for  making 
zaffVoi  and  aUo  by  sublimation  from  arsemcal  pyrites.  It  is  brittle,  white,  fiuntly 
sweetish  in  taste,  more  or  less  translnoent,  ana  is  generally  met  with  in  enkes  or 
their  fragments,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  sabliminff  ressel ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
yellow  or  reddish  tinge  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  other  im- 
purities ;  from  these  it  is  freea  for  pharmaceutieal  use  by  resublinubtion,  when  it  is 
often  obtained  in  ritreous  transparent  cakes,  which,  however,  soon  grow  opaque 
and  crumble.  Sp.  gr.  872.  In  the  shops  it  is  commonly  offered  for  nle  m  the 
form  of  a  fine  smooth  powder,  which  is  liaole  to  adulteration  with  chalk  and  gypsum ; 
but  the  fraud  is  easUv  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected  substance  to  heat,  when 
the  pure  acid  is  entirety  sublimed,  and  the  additions  remain.  Arsenious  acid,  though 
one  of  the  most  rirulent  poisons,  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  also  emploved  as  an 
ingredient  in  Sckeel^s  Green  and  other  dyes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  nint-glass. 
Arsenic  forms  with  sulphur  two  compounds,  which  are  known  in  commerce  under 
the  names  of  Rxalgar  and  Orpim ebit. 

ARJSHEEN,  OR  ARCHIN,  a  Russian  cloth  measure  =  28  Imp.  inches  or  0*71 
French  metre. 

ART  ABA,  a  Persian  measure  of  capacity  «  2  Imp.  bushels  nearly. 

ARTICHOKE  (Fr.  ArHchauf),  an  esculent  yeffetaole  iOynara  tooiiftmu),  baring 
large  perennial  roots  and  annual  stems,  bearing  Xar^  round  heads.  Each  of  these 
is  composed  of  numerous  oval  calvcinal  scales,  enclosing  the  florets,  sitting  on  a  broad 
fleshy  receptacle ;  this  and  the  neshy  base  of  the  scales,  being  the  only  eatable  parts 
of  the  plant,  are  ^thered  before  the  expansion  of  the  nowers. 

Jerusalem  Arhchoke$  are  the  tubers  of  the  HeHarUhtu  iuberonUf  a  kind  of  sun- 
flower. This  name  is  due  to  its  strong  resemblance  in  taste  to  the  real  arti- 
choke. 

AS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ancient  Roman  ft^a.or  nound  of  12  unoia ;  also 
to  the  principal  Roman  coin.  This  last  was  composed  cnieflY  of  copper ;  and  when 
first  issued  in  the  reign  of  Serrius  Tulliu8(B.a  560)  contained  a  pound  of  metal ;  but 
the  weight  was  gradually  diminished,  until  by  the  Papirian  law  (B.a  178).  asses  of 
half  an  ounce  were  coined.  This  rate  was  continued  till  Pliny's  time  u.a  70), 
and  long  alter.  The  weight  and  yalue  of  the  as^  at  different  periods,  is  howeyer  a 
subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  antiquaries. 

ASARABACCA  (Fr.  Astaret.  Ger.  HaaeUcraiU),  the  root  and  leayes  of  the 
Asarum  EurofXBum,  a  perennial  plant  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  ^nerally  imported 
from  the  Leyant.  It  contains  a  camphor-uke  principle,  and  a  bitter  essence  which 
is  combined  with  gallic  acid.  It  is  used  in  yeterinary  medicine,  and  also  as  an 
ingredient  in  most  of  the  cephalic  snuiEs. 

ASBESTUS,  OR  AMIANTHUS,  a  mineral  in  silky  filaments,  which,  when  mixed 
with  oil.  may  be  woven  into  a  fire-proof  cloth.  Localities,  Portsoy  and  Glenelg  in 
Scotlana,  St  Neyeme  in  Cornwall,  Corsica,  and  U.  S.  of  America,  where  it  is  some- 
times used  as  lamp-vrick. 

ASCENSION,  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin,  lying  in  7**  56'  S.,  and  U«  24'  W^ 
about  685  miles  N.W.  of  St  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Length 
8  miles ;  breadth  6.  It  belongs  to  Britain  ;  and,  being  at  present  used  as  a  store 
depdt  for  the  African  squadron,  is  occui>ied  by  a  detachment  of  marines,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  renacring  available  its  scanty  resources  for  supplying  the  ship- 
ping with  prorisions  and  water. 

Ascension  lies  within  the  immediate  inflneoee  of  the  B.E.  trade-wind ;  and  as  It  is  directly  in 
the  track  of  ships  on  their  pasnge  home  from  the  East  such  as  do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  or  Bt 
Helena,  usually  call  here  for  refreshments.  The  roadstead  at  Otorgetown  offers  seeure  anchorage. 
This  island  was  for  a  long  time  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  *  *  Almanac  am  Gourmands,"  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  turtle  found  on  it.  The  season  for  catching  them  is  between  Februaiy  and 
July ;  and  thehr  usual  weteht  is  from  400  to  700  lbs.  * '  The  turtle  of  Ascension ,  when  sdentiflcallT 
served  up,  is  esteemed  of  h^  and  undoubted  merit ;  but  It  is  in  general  too  huge  to  reach  Bngland.*' 

ASH,  a  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  common  ash  iFrajtinw  ex- 
eeUior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  British  forest  trees,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
^wth,  and  the  excellence  of  its  hard  tough  wood.  The  timber  of  the  common  ash 
IS  that  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  implements.  It  is  also  esteemed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  coachmaker,  cooper,  and  turner ;  and  for  ladders,  poles,  and  other  purposes 
which  require  strength,  elasticity,  and  comparative  lightness ;  while  the  underwood 
is  excellent  for  hoops,  rods,  hop-poles,  &o.  It  is,  however,  quite  unsuitable  for 
building  purposes,  as  it  neither  stands  moisture  nor  the  weather.  Of  the  known 
foreign  species,  the  white  American  CP.  Americana)  \a  the  only  one  that  rivals  the 
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oMUBHrn  adi  in  T&iae.  It  ftboiradf  chiefly  i&  New  Broiwwiek,  Gftoadft,  and  the 
aiyoiningpArts  of  the  United  States. 

ASHES.    [Potash.    Barilla.    Kblp,  &c.] 

ASHLAR,  a  mune  given  to  roni^  stones ;  and  to  freestones  when  they  are  flrst 
taken  oat  of  the  quarry.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  facing  made  of  squared  stones. 

ASPARAGUS  (Fr.  A$perge\  a  well-known  esculent  Tegetahle  (JksDaragug  n^ 
(rifkiil«).haTinff  a  perennial  root  and  annual  stalks.  The  stems  are  cut  lor  use  when 
only  a  lew  inches  above  ground.  There  are  two  Tarieties,— -the  green  and  the  red  ; 
the  former  is  considered  the  best  flayonred,  but  the  latter,  owing  to  its  larger  size 
and  showy  appearance,  is  more  esteemed  by  gardeners. 

ASPER,  a  small  Turkish  coin  and  money  of  account,  equal  at  Constantmople  to 
about  the  100th  part  of  a  piastre.  This  proportion,  however,  varies  in  different  places. 

ASPHALT uM,  a  sfiecies  of  bitumen  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vecetable 
matter.  It  is  solid,  brittle,  of  a  black  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  and  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. It  melts  easily,  and  is  very  inflammable, — burning  when  pure  without  leaving 
ashes.  Sp.  gr.  about  r5.  It  aoounds  on  the  shores  and  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  Barbadoes,  and  in  Trinidad,  where  it  fills  a  basin  of  three  miles  in  circumference. 
It  also  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Britain  and  other  countries.  Asphaltum  is  some- 
times employed,  when  mixed  with  grease,  for  a  coating  to  ships,  in  place  of  tar ; 
and  a  mastic  or  cement  composed  principally  of  it,  has  of  late  been  used  as  a  ma- 
terial for  roofs  and  pavements.  ■ 

ASS,  a  domestic  quadruped  resembling  the  horse,  but  much  inferior  to  that 
animal,  both  in  beauty  and  utility.  The  ass  has  nearly  the  same  mouth-marks  as 
the  horse, — takes  from  2  to  8  years  in  growing,  and  lives  fr<Mn  25  to  30.  It  is  less 
subject  to  disease  than  the  other,  and  Ming  content  with  scanty  and  coarse  fare^  is 
employed  in  this  counti^  b]r  poor  people  in  dravring  small  carts,  and  in  carrying 
burdens ;  the  female  is.  besides^  valued  for  her  milk.  Tlie  abject  condition  or  this 
creature  in  northern  climes  is  m  part  owin^;;  to  its  never  being  the  subject  of  at- 
tention. In  eastern  countries,  particularly  m  Arabia,  where  the  breed  is  not  only 
earofUIy  tended,  but  fr«<|uentiy  improved  by  intercourse  with  the  fleet  and  fiery 
onac^ar  (or  wild  ass),  it  is  an  animal  of  great  strength  and  considerable  beauty. 

ASSAFCETIDA  (Fr.It.&Por.  Auttfetida.  &xr.  SUnkander  Atand.  Arab. 
ITiitect.  Pers.  Ungoozeh\  a  medicinal  gum-resin,  composed  of  the  juice  of  the  roots 
of  the  Ferula  assttfaetida,  a  large  umbeuiferons  plant  |^win^  in  the  provinces  of 
Khorassan  and  Laristan,  in  Persia.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  white  and  somi-fluid,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  it  gradually  hard^is^  and  assumes  a  reddish  colour.  It  is 
imported  into  this  oount^  by  way  of  India,  and  in  trade  is  met  with  in  large 
irregular  agglutinated  masses  of  a  waxy  conststemce,  having  a  motlev  appearance 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  white  drops  with  others  of  a  violet,  red,  ana  brown  tint. 
It  has  a  nauseous  alliaceous  smeu,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  Those  masses 
are  to  be  selected  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated  with  a 
number  of  elegant  white  drops  or  tears.  An  inferior  kind,  ftill  of  sand  and  very 
foetid,  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  garlic,  sagapenum,  turpentine,  and  a  little  <n 
the  real  gum.  Assafoetioa  loses  some  of  its  smell  and  strength  by  keeping ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  bladders  shut  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  kept  apart. 
iDuncan^s  Ditpengatory.   Brandos  Pharmacy,) 

ASSAY,  OR  ASSAYING  (Fr.  CoupeUaiUm.  Get,  Abtreiben  a/ufder  capeUe),  a 
prooefw  bv  which  the  ouality  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  ub  determined. 

ASSETS,  ft^m  the  French  eusez,  is  used  in  En/pand  to  signify  ^;oods  enough  to 
discharge  the  burden  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  of  satisfying  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  testator  or  ancestor.  They  are  divided  into  personal  and  real. 
The  latter  were  not  applicable  to  pay  simple  contract  debts,  until  the  passing  of  the 
act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  104,  intituled,  **  To  render  Freehold  and  Copyhoid  Estates 
Assets  for  the  Payment  qf  Simple  and  Contract  Debts,"  On  this  subject,  see  Ham's 
Treatise  of  Assets,  Debts^  ana  Encumbrancee,  The  word  assets  is  employed  in  a 
moro  general  sense  to  designate  property  presumed  to  be  set  apart  to  meet  any 
obligation ;  thus  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  said  to  have  assets  of  tne  drawer  in  his 
hands.  It  is  also  commonly  used  in  trade  to  desi/piate  the  ftinds.  or  property  in 
possession  of  a  merchant,  in  contradistinction  to  his  Habiiities  or  ooligations. 

ASSIGN  ATS,  the  paper-money  issued  in  France  after  the  Revolution.  Tlie  want 
of  public  confidence  and  stagnation  in  trade,  caused  bv  that  event,  having  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  current  coin,  the  revolutionary  government,  with 
the  view  elf  providing  a  substitute,  and  at  same  time  creating  a  market  for  tha 
confiscated  property  possessed  by  them,  issued  notes  in  the  following  form  : — '^  A  a- 
tiofial  Property  Assigndt  qf  100  francs"    Thcdc  notes  wore  a  legal  tender  ;  but  they 
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differed  from  every  other  paper  currency  in  not  oven  professing  to  represent  any 
specified  thing;  the  relation  of  "  National  property"  to  100  francs  oDvionsly  de- 
pending on  the  comparatiye  quantity  of  the  property  purchasable,  and  the  number 
of  aesi^i&ta  issued,  neither  or  which  was  defined.  The  first  issue  was  in  Mav  1790, 
to  the  extent  of  400  millions  of  francs,  which  bore  interest  hy  the  day,  like  Ezcnequer 
bills.  To  this  was  added  800  millions  in  September  1790,  without  tne  liability  to  pay 
interest.  The  goTemment,  finding  this  an  easy  method  of  supporting  their  treasury 
without  new  taxes,  seized  every  opportunity  to  increase  tneir  issues,  so  that  in 
1793  they  amounted  to  3626  millions  ;  in  1794,  to  8817  millions  ;  in  1796,  to  19,700 
millions ;  and  lastly,  in  September  1796,  to  45^79  millions  of  francs,  or  the  immense 
sum  of  £1,8*23,160,000.  These  excessive  issues  produced  a  rapid  depreciation  in 
the  value  6l  the  pi^>er,  so  that  in  1796,  an  sfflignat  of  100  francs,  proressinx  to  be 
worth  £4,  was  currently  exchanged  for  5^  sous,  or  less  than  threepence.  Having 
thus  sunk  below  1 -300th  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  were  called  in, — the 
government  offering  to  take  them  at  1  per  cent,  in  payment  of  a  forced  loan,  which 
was  imposed  in  money,  and  to  give  mand&ts,  a  new  species  of  paper-currency,  in 
exchange  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  ultimate  result  was,  that  of  the 
whole  45,579,000,000, 12,744,000,000  were  in  some  way  or  other  dischm;ed ;  the 
remaining  32,835,000,000  continued  waste-paper  in  the  holders'  hands.  l%e  man- 
dits  were  of  the  nominal  value  of  2y400,000,(KM>  francs  (or  £96,000.000) ;  but  they 
came  out  at  a  discount,  and  gradually  Bunk  to  less  than  l-70th  oi  their  nominal 
value.  They  were  issued  June  9^  1796,  and  extinguished,  partly  in  the  purchase  of 
confiiscated  property,  and  partly  m  the  payment  <?  taxes,  before  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

This  financial  bubble  prodnoed  more  profligacj,  injustice,  and  ndsery,  thronghont  France,  than 
all  the  proBcriptions  and  sanguinary  violence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  '*  Every  body,"  sayi  Mr 
Senior,  **  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  find  employment  for  a  currencv  of  which  the  value  evaporated 
from  hoar  to  hour.  It  was  paned  on  as  it  was  received,  as  if  it  burned  eveir  one's  hands  who 
touched  ft."  **  Those  who  depended  on  fixed  mon^ payments  were  reduced  to  beggary;  and 
beggary  at  periods  of  general  distress,  is  starvation.  Every  morning  there  were  found  In  the 
waters,  andf  on  the  shores  of  the  Seine,  the  bodies  of  wretches  urtio  had  preferred  death  by  suicide 
to  death  by  starvation.  The  state  of  the  labouring  classes  was  scarcely  more  tolerable."  The 
revolutionary  convention  made  efforts  equally  violent  and  aenieless,  to  prevent  the  constantly  in- 
creasing depreciation  of  assignftts  in  metallic  money  and  in  commodities ;  the  rate  at  whlc^  com, 
Srovisions.  fud.  clothing,  and  other  necesaaiy  articles,  were  to  be  exchangeable  for  asslgn^ts,  '«ras 
xed  by  law ;  and  fine,  mprisonment,  confiscation,  and  death,  were  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
motives  to  commercial  transactions.  Of  course,  the  nu^orlty  of  the  shops  were  shut ;  and  in  those 
which  continued  open,  only  the  worst  articles  were  exposed  to  sale.  The  bakers'  shops  were  the 
principal  subjects  of  Ic^slation.  They  were  not  to  be  entered  without  a  certificate ;  and  a  long 
rope  was  extended  fmrn  the  counter  into  the  street,  which  the  file  of  candidtttee  for  purchase  were 
to  lay  hold  of,  in  order  to  ensure  their  entering  the  shop  in  fair  succession.  Many,  however,  spent 
whole  nights  in  the  street,  in  vain  attempts  to  make  their  entrance ;  and  sometimes  the  feeble 
were  sum>cated  or  trampled  to  death  in  the  consequent  straggles.  At  length  the  Convention  felt 
the  impoMibility  of  using  fear  instead  of  hope  as  the  motive  of  production  and  exchange ;  and 
their  coercive  laws  were  abandoned ;  but  not  without  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
a  prqludloe  against  the  use  of  paper-money  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  (<8emor  on 
JfoiMy,  p.  78>    Stardi,  EotmomU  PoUt,  v.  4.  p.  164.) 

ASSIGNEES,  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  realization, 
management,  and  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  bankruDt  are  committed,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  lliey  are  either  official,  provisional,  or  chosen. 

AssiQiTEES,  Official,  are  officers  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  appointed  to  co- 
operate in  town  bankruptcies  vdth  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,  to  prevent 
loss  to  the  estate  from  tne  fraud,  insolvency,  or  negligence  of  the  latter.  They  were 
brought  into  existence  by  the  Bankruptcy  Court  act,  1  &.  2  Wm.  lY.  c.  56.  Thej  are 
appomted  by  the  Lord  CSiancellor,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  and  must  consist  of 
<*  merchants,  brokers,  accountants,  or  persons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in 
trade  in  the  city  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  the  parts  adjacent.*'  One  official 
assignee  must  act  vrith  the  others  chosen  by  the  creditors ;  and  in  this  capacityhe 
is  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Tho 
official  assignee  acts  alone  till  the  creditors  have  made  their  election.  All  the 
personal  estate,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  proceeds  of 
sales  vest  in  the  official  assignee  alone,  unless  it  be  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy.  He  must  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  £n|[;land,  to  the  credit  of  the 
accountant-general,  *^  all  stock  in  the  public  fhnds  or  m  any  public  company,  and 
aU  monies,  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds,  or  other  pMio  securities,  and  all  bills, 
notes,  and  other  negotiable  instruments,"  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court. 
On  neglect  of  the  aoove  rule,  he  is  liable  (as  in  the  case  of  the  assignees  chosen 
by  the  creditors)  to  be  charged  interest  on  the  i^perty  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
(Meial  assignees  must  not  interfere  with  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,    m 
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the  appointment  or  remoral  of  a  solicitor  or  attorney,  or  in  directing  the  time  and 
manner  of  effecting  any  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estates  or  effects.'*  (1  &  2  Wm.  lY. 
C  56,  §§  22,  23;  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106.) 

Offlda]  MslgneM  are  in  like  maimer  appointed  to  act  with  the  arettton*  anigneea  in  an 
baakraptdea  pioeecnted  in  the  eoontry;  the  offldal  aaalffneea,  howerer,  not  to  Interfere  with 
the  creditonT  aaaigneea  tn  the  appointment  of  the  aolicitor  choaen  by  them,  or  in  directing  the 
time  and  manner  of  diqpoelng  of  the  bankmpt's  eafeate  and  effsctab  Fourteen  daya  before  a  flnal 
diTidend  is  adrertlaed  nnder  any  bankmpt's  eatate,  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  official  luiaignee  to  the  creditora'  aaaigneea,  and  to  any  creditor  who  may  apply 
fin'  the  aame,  and  to  any  other  person,  not  behig  any  creditor,  upon  payment  of  such  sum,  not 
exceeding  two  shlUinga  and  aixpenoe,  as  ahall  be  fixed  by  the  court  when  only  one  or  more 
partners  of  a  firm  are  bankrupts  a  creditor  to  the  wAob  firm  ia  entitled  to  rote  in  the  choico 
of  aaaigneea,  and  to  aaaent  to  or  dlasent  from  the  certificate ;  such  creditor  not  to  reoeiTe  any 
dividend  out  of  the  separate  eatate  of  the  bankrupt  till  all  the  other  creditors  are  paid  the  fhll 
amount  of  their  debta,  unlesa  he  be  a  petitioning  creditor.  The  commisalonera,  on  stating  their 
reaaooa,  in  writinfl,  may  appcrfnt  a  proTlaional  assignee  until  assignees  be  chosen  by  the  creditoriL 

A8BIONBB8,  Chosbn,  aie  the  persons  to  whom  the  realization,  management,  and 
distribntion  of  the  bankrapt  estate  is  intrusted,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners and  the  court.  In  all  bankruptcies,  they  act  in  concert  with  the  official 
assignee  as  stated  aboye.  When  the  oommissionerB  used  to  advertise  three  public 
meetings  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  and  conform,  the  assignees  were  chosen  at 
the  second;  and  the  number  being  limited  to  two  by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  §  20,  the 
choice  takes  place  at  the  first.  The  election  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
who  haye  proved  to  theamonntofXlO  and  upwards.  Votes  may  begiven  by  authority 
of  letter  of  attorney  on  proof  of  the  execution,  either  by  affidarit  before  a  Judge  in 
Chancery,  or  parole  oatn  before  the  conmiissioners ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  creditor 
residing  out  of  England,  by  oath  before  a  ma^trate  duly  attested  by  a  notary- 
public,  British  minister,  or  consul  (12  &  13  Vict  c  106.)  The  first  duty  of  the 
assi^ees  is  to  see  that  the  bankruptcy  is  yalid ;  to  this  end  they  are  entitled  to  all 
seryioeable  information  from  the  petitioning  creditor.  On  ascertained  defects,  the 
assignees  may  apply  to  have  the  bankruptcy  superseded,  but  such  applications 
are  received  with  jealousy.  In  country  bankruptcies  they  still  must  keep  an 
account  in  which  is  entered  all  property  received  from,  and  all  payments  made  to 
account  of,  the  banlmipt  estate,  to  he  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  creditors  at 
all  reasonable  times.  The  commissioners  may  at  any  time  summon  assignees 
before  them,  and  require  them  to  produce  all  books,  papers,  deeds,  writings,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  bankruptcy,  in  their  possession,  and  may  enforce 
their  <nrder  by  warrant  and  imprisonment  if  necessary.  The  majority  at  the  meeting 
for  ohoosing  assignees  may  determine  how  and  where  the  money  received  from  time 
to  time  is  to  be  <fopo6ited,  and  on  their  not  so  determining,  the  commissioners  are 
to  direct.  No  money  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  any  commissioner,  or  the 
solicitor  of  the  bankruptcy,  or  of  any  company  in  which  a  commissioner,  an  assignee, 
or  the  solicitor  is  interested  (§  102).  Commissioners  may  direct  money  to  be 
invested  in  exchequer  bills,  and  how  sneh  exchequer  bills  are  to  be  administered 
(§  103) ;  and  any  assignee  reiaining  in  his  own  hands,  or  emplojring  for  his  own 
benefit,money  to  the  extent  of  £100,  or  countenancing  any  other  assignee  in  doingso, 
or  ne^ecting  when  directed  to  invest  money  in  exchequer  bills,  becomes  chargeable 
with  20  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  during  the  period  of  misapplication  (§  104). 
If  an  assignee,  being  debtor  to  a  bankrupt  estote  for  money  so  misapplied,  become 
bankruptjjiis  certificate  can  only  have  the  efibot  of  freeingnis  person  from  impri- 
sonment, hut  his  fttture  effects  (tools  of  trade,  and  necessary  household  goods,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  himself  and  fiunily  excepted)  remain  liable  for  the  debt  with 
interest  (§  l05).  Assignees  are  entitled  to  chari^  expenses  necessarily  disbursed 
on  the  bankruptcy.  "  As,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  not  devolve  upon  an  account- 
ant duties  which  they  are  themselves  competent  to  discharge,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  cannot  ao  their  duty  to  the  creditors  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  an 
accountant^  they  are  justified  in  calling  in  such  aid  "  iHenlej/^s  B,  L.  213).  Where 
an  assignee  is  an  accountant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  charse  for  business  done  in  that 
capacity.  A  majority  of  the  assignees  choose  the  solicitor  of  the  bankruptcy,  who 
ought  not  either  to  be  one  of  their  number,  or  the  private  agent  of  the  DanJcmpt. 
The  assi^ees  are  liable  to  him  for  reimbursement  and  remuneration.  Assignees, 
commissioners,  and  the  solicitor  are  alike  ineapacitated  from  being  purchasers  or 
any  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  or  of  dividends.  Assignees  may,  with  approbation 
of  the  Subdivision  Court,  appoint  the  bankrupt  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 
estate,  or  to  carry  on  the  trade  for  the  behoof  of  the  creditors  (1  £  2  Wm.  IV. 
0.  56^  §  35).  At  tne  meeting  for  the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  the  com- 
missioners anpoint  a  public  meeting  not  less  than  four  months  after  the  date  of  the 
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fi&t,  and  not  more  tlum  dz  months  after  that  of  the  meeting  (of  which  twenty-one 
days'  notice  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette),  to  andit  the  aoconnts  of  the  assignees, 
who  most  deliver  a  state  on  oath  of  all  monies  reoeired  by  them,  and  when  ana 
on  what  account  the  same  have  been  employed,  and  the  commissioners  examin- 
ing the  acconnts  must  ascertain  what  balances  have  been  in  hand  from  time 
to  time,  and  whether  any  sum  appearing  in  hand  ought  to  be  retained. 

Attlgneea  may  bo  examined  on  oath  touching  the  trnth  of  the  Mxxmnti.  The  proceeds  of 
ttie  estate  of  the  bankrupt  must  not  be  deposited  in  any  banking-houne  or  place  in  which  any 
assignee,  commisaioner  or  solicitor  is  Interested.  Assignees  are  of  the  nature  of  trustees,  each 
is  responsible  only  for  his  own  acts,  and  there  is  contribution  between  them  to  reimburse  an 
assignee  for  payments  occasioned  by  their  Joint  actSi 

Vetting  and  DUpotai  qf  Bankrupt  Estate. — ^Previously  to  the  Bankrupts'  Court 
Act  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt  were  assigned,  with  the  exception  noticed 
below,  by  the  commissioners  acting  in  the  commission.  By  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  o.  56. 
Pf  25.  26,  all  the  bankrupt's  personal  estate,  and  all  his  real  estate  in  the  united 
kingdom  and  the  colonies,  vests  m  the  assignees  by  their  appointment,  without  any  deed 
of  conveyance.  When,  according  to  the  laws  or  the  place  where  the  real  property  is 
situated,  a  conveyance  requires  to  be  recorded,  the  certificate  of  the  appomtment  of 
the  assignees  is  registered  (§  27).  The  above  provisions  refer  to  those  species  of 
property  which,  by  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  16,  were  appomted  to  be  assigned  by  the  commis- 
sioners. From  tms  method  of  disposal  estates  tail  in  Enjgland  and  Ireland,  and 
copyholds,  were  excepted,  the  commissioners  being  authorized  to  sell  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  (§§  65, 68),  and  by  the  Fine  and  Recovery  Act,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
0.  74,  the  dispo«d  of  estates  tail  by  the  commissioners  is  fiicilitated.  By  6  Greo.  IV. 
c.  16,  §  77,  aU  powers  vested  in  the  bankrupt  which  he  might  execute  for  his  own 
benefit  (except  the  rieht  of  nomination  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice)  may  be  executed 
by  the  assignees  for  oehoof  of  the  creditors.  Where  the  bankrupt  is  invested  with 
property  in  trust  for  the  use  of  others,  the  court,  on  petition,  will  direct  the  assig- 
nees to  transfer  the  same  to  proper  persons  for  behoof  of  those  interested  (§  79). 
•Where  the  bankrupt  holds  any  government  stock,  fimds,  or  annuities,  or  the  stock 
of  any  public  company  in  the  u  nited  Kingdom,  the  commissioners  may  in  writing 
direct  tne  persons  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  that  end,  to  transfer  the  same  to 
the  name  of  the  assignees,  and  those  acting  in  virtue  of  such  direction  are  indenmi- 
fied  (§  80).  Where  the  bankrupt  hasple<^;ed  property  or  deposited  deeds  subject 
to  redemption,  the  assignees  may,  before  the  time  oi  performance,  fiilfil  the  con- 
dition of  redemption,  as  completely  as  the  bankrupt  might  have  done,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  property  recovered,  in  the  usual  manner  (§  70).  **  If  any  bank- 
rupt, being  at  the  time  insolvent^  shall  (except  upon  the  marriage  of  any  of  his 
chiloren,  or  for  some  valuable  consideration)  have  conveyed,  assigns,  or  transferred 
to  any^  of  his  children,  or  any  other  person,  any  hereditaments,  offices,  fees, 
annuities,  leases,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  have  delivered  or  made  over  to  any  such 
person  any  bills,  M>nds,  notes,  or  other  securities,  or  have  transferred  his  debts  to 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  into  any  other  person's  name,  the  commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  such  sale 
shall  be  'nifid  against  the  bankrupt,  and  such  children  and  persons  as  aforesaid, 
and  against  all  persons  claiming  under  him*'  (§  73). 

By  §  72, '^  If  any  bankrupt,  at  the  time  he  becomes  bankrupt,  shall,  by  tho 
consent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner  thereof,  have  in  his  possession,  order, 
or  disposition  any  goods  or  chattels,  whereof  he  was  reputed  owner,  or  whereof 
he  had  taken  upon  nim  the  sale,  alteration,  or  disposition  as  owner,  the  commis- 
sioners shall  have  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  tne  same  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors  under  the  commission :  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
invalidate  or  affect  any  transfer  or  assignment  of  an^  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  share 
thereof,  made  as  a  security  for  any  debt  or  debts,  either  by  wav  or  mortgage  or 
afisupunent.  duly  rctfnstered  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
in  the  fourtn  year  oiiiis  present  mi^esty,  intituled  An  Act  for  the  Remttermg  qf  Vea- 
teh."  The  act  alluded  to  is  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  for  which  8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  55  (see  §  48) 
is  now  substituted.  rRBOiSTRT.]  The  property  to  which  the  foregoing  enactment  ap- 
plies must  come  within  the  demiition  of  personal  goods  and  chattels,  such  as  ships, 
furniture,  utensils  in  trade,  stock,  bills  of  excha^je,  policies  of  insurance,  shares 
in  public  companies  and  in  newspapers,  &c.  "  C!hattel  interests  in  lands,  houses, 
and  thin^  affixed  to  the  freehold,  or  shares  in  a  company  seised  of  real  estate,  are 
not  withm  the  statute  "  iffenlei^s  B,  L,  270).  The  provision  only  applies  to  property 
in  hand  at  the  time  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  not  to  goods  received  before 
or  obtained  after  it.     It  has  been  laid  down,  that  a  removal  on  the  day  of  the 
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bankmptey  does  not  take  the  property  ont  of  the  atatnte,  and  the  same  was  held 
where  goods  were  fraudolently  rcmovod  on  the  day  before  (Darby  «.  Smith,  1798, 
8  T,  R.  82).  The  possession  most  be  with  **  consent  and  permission  "  of  the  owner, 
and  so  the  property  of  infants  incai>able  of  consenting,  or  fraudulently  obtained,  is 
not  within  the  statute.  The  interim  possession  by  a  carrier  through  whom  the 
bankrupt  has  sent  soods,  does  not  alter  the  reputed  ownership,  hot  that  of  a  pawnee 
holding  in  pledge  does.  Property  deposited  for  a  particular  purpose  is  not  held 
within  the  statute ;  thus,  bills  lodged  with  a  banker  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
payment  do  not  vest,  but  it  is  otherwise  where  they  are  not  remitted  for  a  particular 
purpose,  but  to  be  discounted  and  credited  to  the  remitter.  Goods  in  the  hands  of 
a  factor  do  not  pass  to  his  assignees,  but  those  on  sale  and  return  are  within  the 
statute.  The  question  c^  reputed  ownership  is  generally  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
consideration  of  a  jury. 

Among  the  other  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  which  rest  in  the  assignees  are,  1«/,  Pro- 
perty in  right  of  his  wife,  unless  she  hola  it  by  the  custom  of  London  as  a  sole  trader, 
or  it  is  settled  to  her  separate  use.  *2d,  Choses  in  action,  including  whaterer  right 
existed  in  the  bankrupt  to  sue  for  j>orformance  of  beneficial  contracts,  and  for  rem^y 
of  wrongs  committed  as  against  his  property,  but  not  of  personal  wrongs.  By  6  Geo. 
IV.  c.  16,  §  76,where  the  bankrupt  has  entered  on  an  agreement  to  purchase  an  estate 
or  interest  in  land,  the  Tender  may  require  the  assignees  to  choose  whether  they  shall 
perform  the  agreement  or  not,  and  if  they  do  not  make  their  election,  he  may  apply 
to  the  court  for  restoration  of  the  property.  3(/,  Advowsons,  which  may  be  sola  for 
behoof  of  the  creditors,  but  if  a  vacancy  occur  bdTore  the  sale,  the  bankrupt  presents. 
iihj  Leases.  On  this  subject  we  take  the  following  remarks  ftt>m  Mr  Smith :  "  The 
assi^ees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  term  for  years  belon^ug  to  the  bankrupt ;  for 
it  might  be  burdened  with  rent  and  covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  prove  a  loss 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  creditors.  Such  an  estate,  till  they  have  done  some  act 
to  manifest  their  acceptance  of  it,  remains  in  the  bankrupt,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  assignees  to  adopt  it.  It  has  firequcntly  become  a  question,  what  acts  will 
amount  to  such  an  adoption.  The  general  rule  is,  that  any  intermeddling  with 
the  estate,  in  the  capacit}[  of  owner,  amounts  to  an  adoption  of  it ;  but  not  a  mere 
experiment  to  ascertain  its  value.  Thus,  where  the  assignees  entered  and  kept 
possession  of  the  premises  for  three  montns,  thev  were  held  to  have  adopted  the 
lease,  thou^^h  the  bankrupt's  effects  were  on  the  premises  during  that  period, 
and  immediately  after  the  sale  they  delivered  up  the  Key.  But  they  were  held  not 
to  have  adopted  the  term,  by  advertising  it  for  sale,  without  stating  it  to  belong  to 
them,  nor  by  or  for  whom  it  was  to  be  sold,  but  only  that  there  was  a  saleable  tenn  ; 
for  that  might  be  a  mere  experiment  to  ascertain  its  value. 

**  The  lease  remaining  in  the  bankrupt  till  the  assi^ees'  election,  he  would,  in 
the  mean  while,  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  their  refusing  it,  be  liable  to  rent,  and 
would  be  chargeable  on  his  express  covenants,  whether  we  assignees  accepted  tiie 
lease  or  declined  it.    However,  by  st.  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  75, 

«  '  A  bankrupt  entitled  to  any  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  if  the  assisnees 
accept  the  same,  shall  not  be  liaole  to  pay  any  rent  accruing  after  the  date  or  the 
commission,  or  to  be  sued  in  respect  of  any  subsequent  non-observance  or  non-per- 
formanee  of  the  conditions,  covenants,  or  aj^eements  therein  contained  ;  and  if  the 
assignees  decline  the  same,  shall  not  be  liable  as  aforesaid,  in  case  he  deliver  up 
such  lease  or  agreement  to  the  lessor  or  such  person  agreeing  to  grant  a  lease, 
within  fourteen  days  after  he  shall  have  had  notice  that  the  assignees  shall  have 
declined  as  aforesaid  :  and  if  the  assignees  shall  not  (upon  being  thereto  required) 
elect  whether  they  will  accept  or  decline  such  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  the 
lessor  or  person  so  agreeing  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  entitled  under  such  lessor 
or  person  so  agreeing,  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  may  order  them  so  to  elect  and  to  deliver  up  such  lease  or  agreement,  in  case 
they  shall  decline  the  same,  and  the  possession  of  the  premises,  or  may  make  such 
other  order  therein  as  he  shall  think  fit' 

"  This  section  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  lessee,  not  to  that  of  the  assimee  of 
a  lessee.  And  though  the  oankrupt,  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
cannot  be  sued  for  any  breach  of  covenant  suoseouent  to  the  date  of  the  fiat,  and  is 
discharged  from  his  express  covenants  oontainea  in  the  lease,  although  he  should 
come  in  a«ain  as  the  assi^ee  of  his  own  assignees  ;  yet  a  surety  for  uie  perform- 
ance of  those  covenants  is  liable  for  breaches  accruing  between  the  date  of  the 
commission  and  the  delivery  up  of  the  lease.  The  assignees,  as  they  may  if  they 
please  repudiate  the  lease,  so,  if  they  do,  arc  not  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  any 
covenants  contained  in  it.    If  they  accept  it,  they  may,  like  ordinary  assignees. 
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ezoneiftte  fhemseWos  from  taUae  liability  by  aflBigning  it  oyer  eyen  to  au  inBolyent 
penon  '*  iSmiih's  MeroaniUe  L.  567-569). 

By  6  Geo.  IV.  c  16,  fi  88^  the  assiffiiees,  with  consent  of  a  minority  in  yalne  of 
the  creditors  aaaembled  at  a  generu  meeting  called  on  twenty-one  days'  notice 
in  the  Gazette,  may  compound  with  any  debtor  to  the  estate,  or  submit  any  dispute 
to  arbiters  to  be  chosen  by  the  assignees  and  the  nujority  in  yalue  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  person  with  whom  they  are  in  dispute  on  the  other ;  "  proyided  that 
if  one-third  in  yalae  or  njpwards  of  such  creditors  shall  not  attend  at  any  such 
meeting  (whereof  such  notice  shall  have  been  pven  as  aforesaid),  the  assignees  shall 
haye  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  testified  in  writing  under  their 
hands,  to  do  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid."  By  I  &  2  Wm.  lY.  c.  56,  §43,  the  arbi- 
tration may  be  made  a  rule  of  court.    [  Arbitiution.] 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  assijgnees  to  bring  ihe  estate  reooyered  to  sale  without  unne- 
cessary delay  ^  and  with  this  branch  of  management,  the  official  assignee  is  prohibited 
from  interfering  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  o.  56,  §  iS).  It  is  a  general  rale  that  the  credi- 
tors not  only  as  a  body,  but  as  indiyiduals,  are  entitled  to  insist  on  a  speedy  realiza- 
tion of  the  property ;  and  if  assignees  dela^r  to  make  sale,  though  in  opposition  only  to 
one  indiyidual,  they  will  incur  responsibility.  However  adyantageoufl  it  may 
appear,  a  creditor  cannot  be  dnu;;ged  into  a  speculation  which  may  render  the 
returns  from  the  estate  future  anonncertaiii,  and  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the 
assignees  under  a  separate  bankruptcjr  against  one  partner,  cannot  engage  in  a  new 
adventure  with  the  solvent  partner,  without  the  consent  or  every  one  interested  in 
the  estate  {Chancellor* »  opinion.  Grawshay  «.  Collins,  1808, 15  Ke^y,  228). 

For  the  auditing  of  assignees^  accounts  and  the  payment  of  dividends,  see  Bam  k- 

aUPTCT. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  have  power  to  remove  assigziees 
on  their  own  discretion,  and  without  appeal.  Assign  eos  have  been  removed  for 
purchasing  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  and  for  permanently  residing  bejrond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  On  removal  oi  an  assignee  the  rights  he  had  acquired  vest 
in  his  successor  {Heniey't  Bankrupt  L,  207-255.  Smiih'i  MercaniUe  L.  547-590. 
Statutes  as  quoted).  [Act  of  Bankruptct.  BANiuiuFrcT.  Proof.  Certifi* 
catbJ 

In  Scotland  the  duties  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  assignee  in  England, 
devolve  on  the  trustee.    [SsquiSTRATioN.    Trustee.] 

In  Ireland,  by  12  &  13  Vict  c.  107,  the  law  as  to  assignees  in  bankruptcy, 
is  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of  England,— there  are,  however,  no  official 
assignees,  and  therefore  the  rules  applicable  to  the  country  bankruptcies  only 
apply.  The  various  sections  embracm^  the  subject  are  as  follows :  By  §  72 
assignees  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  first  sittmg  appointed  by  the  commissioners  ;  and 
§§  74-77  provide  for  the  vesting  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  in  the  assignees,  without 
conveyance.  By  §  78  a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  assignees  must  be  entered 
in  the  office  for  enrolment  of  matters  relating  to  bankruptcy.  By  1 79  the  com- 
missioners are  entitled  to  dispose  of  estates  tau,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Fine  and  Recovery  Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74).  Section  86  provides  for  ^;oods 
in  the  reputed  ownership  of  the  bankrupt  passing  to  assisnees,  vritn  the  exception  of 
registered  securities  on  ships  (for  which  4  Geo.  iV .  e.  41,  is  referred  to  instead  of 
8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  55),  and  §§  89-91,  94,  provide  as  td  leases,  inchoate  agreements 
to  purchase  real  property,  powers,  and  stock,  vested  in  the  bankrupt,  as  detailed 
above  with  r^ard  to  England.  Section  102  empowers  assignees  with  consent  of 
creditors  (or  if  one-third  m  value  do  not  attend  the  meeting,  with  consent  of  com- 
missioner) to  compound  debts,  and  submit  disputes  to  arbitration.  By  §  121  as- 
signees are  to  keep  a  book  of  accounts  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  commissioners 
are  empovrered  to  summon  assignees,  and  enforce  production  of  documents ;  and  by 
§  120-123,  the  vesting  of  money  according  to  direction  of  majority  of  value  of  the 
creditors,  and  purchm  of  Exchequer  bills  ov  direction  of  commissioner  are  exgoined. 
Section  124  provides  for  auditing  assignees'  accounts. 

ASSIGNMENT,  Eng.  &  Jr. ;  ASSIGNATION,  Scot,  is  an  agreement,  by  which 
aright  or  interest  in  one  person  is  transferred  to  another.  The  grantor  is  called 
cedent  or  assignor,  the  receiver  assign  or  assignee.  In  England  an  assignment  is 
employed  in  raJ  property,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  temporary  or 
deroasible  estates,  such  as  estates  for  life  or  for  years  ;  and  it  differs  from  a  lease  in 
as  far  as  it  transfers  the  whole  interest  of  the  grantor.  In  Scotland,  in  real  property 
transactions,  imperfect  titles  containing  authority  to  the  holder  to  complete  them, 
are  transfeired  to  purchasers  and  others,  by  assignation,  to  enable  them  to  makegood 
their  titles,  and  the  portions  to  run  of  leases  are  common  subjects  of  assignation. 
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In  myyotblo  property^  wlion  t]i6  iHrigmmni  oonTeys  property  in  tlM'    

of  the  mBOgaer,  the  oontract  comeB  proiwrly  nnder  the  hoA  of  **  Sale."  In  its  mora 
limited  Mceptation,  however,  the  term  ia  ffenerally  used  to  express  the  oonTeyanoe 
of  a  righi  which  theasaigner  has  to  the  saqect  of  the  transaotion.  In  this  manner 
debts,  oontraotiL  and  all  those  rights  whieh  in  England  are  called  efuuet  m  aoHon^ 
and  by  the  oiTiuans  jura  ad  ivm,  are  the  proper  snbieets  of  tasignment.  Among 
the  most  ordinarr  tasignments  is  the  indorsation  of  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  ladiiub 
and  snoh  like.  By  an  old  mle  of  the  common  law  of  £ng]and,a  «to0  m  action  wma 
not  be  conTeyed|  oecaose  snoh  conveyance  led  directly  to  "  maintenance,"  or  that 
offence  which  arises  from  tiie  money  of  one  person  being  emploved  in  prosecuting  the 
snit  of  another.  This  role  still  holds  good  in  the  common  law  courts,  with  some 
exceptions,  among  which  are  tasignments  of  bills  by  indorsation.  To  enable  assign- 
ments of  bonds  to  M  supported  in  those  courts,  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  the 
assignee  to  sue  in  name  of  the  asHigner  is  employed,  and  the  courts  so  fu  aid  the 
transaction,  that  if  the  obligee  in  such  a  document  has  paid  the  contents  to  the 
original  obligor  after  notice  of  the  assignment,  he  cannot  plead  the  payment  in  a 
suit  at  the  instance  of  the  asmgnee.  Courts  of  equity  have  always  given  fUl  force 
to  assignments  iBlaektton^t  (^m,  ii.  442). 

In  ScoTLAifD,  intimation  of  an  assignation  to  the  obligee  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  assignee  over  one  ac<iuiring  a  posterior  title,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  oblifce  fVom  Ailfilling  his  oontract  with  the  orig|inal  obligor,  but  for  the 
completion  of  the  transference.  The  rmlar  form  of  notice  is  made  by  the  assi|^ee  or 
his  procurator  appearing  before  the  obugee,or  repairing  to  his  dwelhni^  house  in  pre- 
sence of  a  notary  and  two  witnessei^and  readin^tne  assignation  or  leaving  a  schedule 
of  it.  If  the  obligee  is  not  in  Scotland,  the  intimation  must  be  made  at  tne  Register 
House.  The  narrative  of  the  giving  notice  is  reduced  to  a  probative  instrument  by 
the  notary.  Professor  Bell  obeerves,  that  **  an  assignation  [in  England]  of  a  debt 
due  in  Scotland,  produced  in  a  competition  with  orators  arresting  the  ftmd,  will 
be  ineffectual  without  intimation  or  something  equivalent."  Aformalnotice^ttested 
by  a  notary  public,  is  not  alvrays  necessary,— equivalents  are  admitted.  Thus  an 
action,  or  an^  kind  of  l^gal  execution,  raised  by  the  assignee  against  the  debtor,  is 
effectual  notice.  A  bill  accepted,  or  even  protested  for  non-acceotanoe,  is  held  suf- 
ficient notice  of  an  assi^ation  of  a  money  Alebt ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  notice 
in  the  debtor's  huidwnting  on  the  assignation,  or  in  a  paper  apart,  is  sufficient. 
A  partial  payment  will  prove  notice  in  so  far  as  respects  the  debtor.  Some  trana- 
ferenoes  of  property,  wmch  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
or  by  the  fixed  rules  of  the  law,  are  called  assignations,  as  adjudications  of  real 
property,  marriage  in  the  case  of  the  propert^jr  of  a  female,  &c.  These  do  not 
require  notice,  but  the  debtor  vrill  be  justified  in  paying  to  the  original  creditor 
until  he  is  acquainted  with  the  event.  A  mere  document  of  debt  may  be  transferred 
by  indorsation  ;  but  a  special  assignation  is  necessary  to  convey  the  diligence  thai 
may  have  followed  on  it.  Diligence  (or  execution)  taken  out  m  the  name  of  the 
cedent,  cannot  be  used  in  that  m  the  assignee  without  judicial  warrant  iErakin^s 
Ifui.  b.  iu.  tit.  5.  BeWs  Com,  u.  16-20). 

ASSIZE,  an  ordinance  or  decree  regulating  the  price  of  bread,  ale,  ftiel,  or  other 
eommon  necessary  of  life.  Bread  was  formerly  rated  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  Assizes  vrere  in  ancient  times  very  common-;  and  the  power  to  set  one  on 
some  articles  still  subsists,  though  it  is  seldom  or  never  acted  upon.  The  inutility 
of  such  reflations  is  now  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

ASSURANCE.    [Inburahcb  oir  Livbb. ] 

ATTACHMENT,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  writ  issued  by  a  oourt  of  iustice  on  bare 
suggestion,  or  on  the  judgoB*  own  knowledge,  against  a  pftrtv  who  nas  committed 
a  contempt.  Forei^  attachment,  by  the  custom  of  the  city  or  London,  is  a  process 
by  which  property  m  the  hands  of  some  party,  other  than  the  debtor,  may  be  at- 
tached for  payment  of  the  debt.  It  may  proceed  from  the  court  of  the  Mayor  or  of 
the  Sheriff,  but  the  former  is  the  more  aavantageous.  A  debt  may  be  attached  in 
the  hands  of  the  gamiflhee  (literallv  the  person  warned,  viz.  he  who  has  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor  in  his  hands)  berore  it  is  due,  but  cannot  be  levied  tul  the  term 
of  payment.  The  original  debtor  must  be  summoned  and  have  notice.  Attachment 
cannot  proceed  on  gtwds  in  thehands  of  a  carrier  {Comtfni  Digest,  v.  Attachment), 

ATTORNEY,  POWER  OF.    [Letter  op  Attorney.] 

AUCTION,  SALE  BY,  is  the  public  sale  of  property,  to  whatever  person  pre- 
sent will  give  the  highest  price  for  it.  B^  the  usual  fbrm  in  this  country,  the  pro- 
perty is  set  up  at  a  minimum,  and  intending  purchasers  bid  above  each  otner,  until 
no  one  will  bid  more.    By  the  form  commonly  called  Dutch  auction,  a  price  higher 
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than  ihti  ezpeoled  is  named  at  the  oommeaoement,  and  gradually  redneed  until 
Bome  one  consents  to  purchase. 

In  England,  sales  by  auction  come  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  S, 
and  therefore,  when  the  price  of  any  article  is  £10  or  upwards,  the  contract  is  not 
p>od  unless  tne  buyer  take  deliyery  of  a  {Kart,  or  receiye  earnest,  or  a  memorandum 
in  writing  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents.  In  auctions,  the  auctioneer  is 
from  the  commencement  agent  for  the  vendor,  and,  by  bidding,  the  proposing  pur- 
chaser is  held  also  to  constitute  him  his  agoit.  It  will  be  sufficient  oonformitY 
with  the  statute  of  frauds,  tiiat  the  auctioneer  write  the  initials  of  the  purchaser^ 
name  opposite  to  the  lot  in  the  catalogue,  if  the  conditions  ci  the  sale  be  annexed 
to  the  catalogue,  or  clearly  referred  to.  An  auctioneer,  while  acting  as  such,  can- 
not purchase  the  property  he  is  employed  to  sell.  He  has  a  lien  for  charges  and 
auction  duty,  first  on  the  goods,  and  when  they  haye  been  deliyered.  on  the  price. 
An  auctioneer  is  liable  for  deterioration  of  the  goods  through  nis  nesligencei 
but  not  for  unaToidable  casuaJties.  [Bailmbnt.]  It  is  his  duty  to  seU  to  the 
highest  bidder,  but  no  action  will  lie  gainst  him  for  not  obtaining  the  price  he  was 
instructed  to  obtain.  thoui|;h  action  will  lie  for  not  putting  up  at  uie  price  fixed  by 
the  vendor.  The  fail  of  the  hammer  decides  the  coinpletion  of  the  contract  (unless 
some  other  criterion  be  adopted,  such  as  the  running  ox  a  sandglass,  or  the  burning  of 
a  candle),  and  until  that  event  occurs  a  bidder  may  retract.  It  is  said  that  in  ^g- 
land,  where  the  sum  bid  is  £10  or  upwards,  and  so  comes  within  the  statute  of 
frauds,  he  may  resile  before  the  writing  ia  completed.  On  the  part  of  the  exposer 
the  sale  must  oe  conducted  without  the  adoption  of  undue  means  for  raising  the 
price,  and  so  that  the  lots  may  UJl  to  the  highest  real  bidder  among  intending 
purchasers.  Fictitious  bidding,  by  means  of  persons  termed  '*'  white  bonnets,"  is 
unlawftil,  and  vitiates  the  sale.  The  clause  of  the  act  42  Geo.  III.  c.  93.  referred 
to  below,  countenances  buying  in  by  the  exposer  or  his  Mpent,  proviaed  "  the 
fisumess  and  reality  of  the  transaction"  be  "  certified."  If  one  notice  is  given  of 
each  intention,  therefore,  the  owner  may  bid.  If  the  sale  be  advertised,  however, 
as  **  without  reserve,"  it  would  appear  that  he  cannot  do  so.  Fraudulent  descrip- 
tion or  concealment  yrill  vitiate  the  transaction ;  it  is  a  common  fr^ud  to  mix  effects 
(such  as  pictures  and  other  works  of  art)  with  collections  which  have  acquired  a 
reputation  ftt>m  the  judgment  of  their  possessor,  and  to  sell  the  whole  as  having  been 
his.  Such  a  fraud  will  vitiate  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  bidders  must 
not  combine,  or  use  other  means  to  prevent  the  sums  offered  from  risine  to  the 
extent  they  would  reach  were  each  person  besides  the  final  purchaser  freely  to  bid. 
the  utmost  he  intends  to  give.  Thus  the  contract  was  voided  where  a  purchaser 
declared  to  the  people  around  him  that  he  had  a  claim  on  the  property  exposed 
(Fuller  V.  Abrahams,  1821 : 3  Brod.  4f  Bmg,  116).  In  Scotland,  three  persons  having 
been  commissioned  to  bid  for  property  at  a  sale,  agreed  that  the  one  who  had  the 
highest  commission  should  purchase  at  the  upset  price,  and  divide  the  difference 
among  his  associates  ;  besides  the  reparation  for  fraua,  the  sale  was  found  void 
(Murray  v,  Macwhan,  1st  March  1783^  Ai,  9567).  Where  there  are  printed  conditions 
of  sale,  they  cannot  be  altered  by  the  verbal  statement  of  the  auctioneer.  It  is  suf- 
ficient pubuoation  of  the  conditions,  that  thev  are  posted  on  the  auctioneer's  box, 
or  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  or  are  attached  to  catalocnes  circulated  among  the 
frequenters.  (Mabington's  Law  of  Atictiont,  Sugdeivt  Lata  qf  Vendors^  18-45. 
Morton  on  Vendors  and  PurehaterM,  148-165.) 

AucnoMBEB,  is  a  person  whose  business  is  to  conduct  sales  by  auction;  It  is 
his  duty  previously  to  the  commencement  of  every  sale  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  the  property  is  ofiered;  to  receive  the  respective  biddings;  and  to 
declare  the  termination  of  the  sale.  For  these  purposes  he  oonunonly  makes 
use  of  a  hammer,  upon  the  fiUling  of  which  the  biddings  are  dosed. 

In  1845,  by  8  Vict.  c.  15,  the  duties  on  sales  b^  auction  were  repealed,  and 
previous  statutes  so  dur  as  they  related  to  the  collection  of  them.  Under  this  Act 
eveiy  auctioneer  is  required  to  take  an  annual  excise  license,  for  which  £10  is  to 
be  paid;  the  license  to  be  renewed  ten  days  at  least  before  the  expiration  thereof, 
on  the  fifth  of  July  in  every  year,  under  the  penalty  of  £100  for  omissioii,  and 
carrying  on  the  business  of  an  auctioneer  without  such  license;  a  separate  license 
is  requisite  to  sell  plate  or  otiier  articles.  But  certain  sales  need  not  be  con- 
ducted by  a  licensed  auctioneer,  namely,  goods  sold  under  a  distress  for  less  than 
£20,  for  rent  or  tithes,  and  under  the  provisions  of  certain  small  debts  acts.    By 
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§  7,  prior  to  the  oommencement  of  an  anctkm,  the  anctioneer  ia  rmind  tosw- 
pfflid  in  some  conspicoooa  part  of  the  room  a  ticket  or  board,  contamfaig  his  tail 
chriBtian  and  surname  and  place  of  residence;  and  to  produce  his  licence  to,  or 
deposit  £10  with  any  officer  cf  excise  or  customs,  or  stamps  and  taxes,  who  may 
demand  its  inrodudaon;  in  de&ult,  he  may  be  arrested  at  the  termination  of  the 
sale,  and  oonyeyed  beftve  a  justice,  who  may  commit  him  to  prison  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  aae  calendar  month,  and  this  imprisonment  is  not  to  afiect  any 
proceedings  for  the  penalty  incoired  for  selling  without  a  licence.  On  the  pro- 
duction, within  a  week,  of  the  licence,  the  deposit  of  £10  is  to  be  returned  by 
the  officer. 

An  auctioneer  who  has  duly  paid  the  licence-duty  is  not  liable,  in  the  city  of 
London,  to  the  penalties  for  actmg  as  a  broker  without  being  admitted  agreeably 
to  6  Aime,  c.  16. 

The  net  re^imie  derived  from  auetioD-dntles  in  the  ymt  ended  Jeonanr  5,  1840,  «m  in  Bnc- 
lend  £VAMJ  i  In  Beotlend,  £S1,014 ;  In  Intend,  £IS.8M ;  totel,  £286,405. 

AUDIT,  an  examination  of  accounts  by  persons  duly  appointed. 

AUNE,  a  French  cloth  measure ;  the  aune  utueUe  —  4ui  Imp.  inches ;  the  old 
aune  of  Paris  =  46t  Imp.  inches. 

AUSTRALIA.  [New  South  Walks.  Qubsm's  Lard.  South  Aubtsalia. 
Van  Disxbit's  Land,  or  Tabmaioa.    Viotobia.    Wsstxbm  Austiialia.1 

AUSTRIA,  an  empire  situated  betwixt  lat.  42«  and  61*>  N.,  and  long.  8"*  and  26* 
£.  \  and  bounded  N.  by  Saxony.  Prussia^  Poland,  and  Rnssia ;  W.  oy  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont ;  S.  oy  Tuscany,  the  Eoclesiasticsl  States,  the  Adriatic, 
and  Turkey ;  E.  by  Tnricey  and  luissia.  Area,  255,296  square  mUes.  Population, 
aceordingto  the  latest  returns,  Austria  Proper,  2,113,915 :  Styria,  859,841 ;  Tyrol, 
786^ ;  Bohemia,  8,897,076 ;  Morayia  and  Austrian  Silesiil  2,066^18 :  lUyria, 
1,145,445 :  Galida  or  Austrian  Poland,  42648,534 ;  Hungary,  SoMTonia,  and  Croatia, 
11^36^81 ;  Transylvania,  2j034,S85  :  DaJmatia,  80M12 ;  Yeaetian  Lombardy, 
4,332,581;  total,33,630,381.  Capital, Vienna. pop.  330,000.  ThegoTenunentismon- 
archical ;  in  Hungary,  the  nauon  shares  the  legislatiTe,  and  even  the  executive 
power,  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  Tyrolese  possess  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
privileges.  In  other  parts  there  are  provinciu  die^  but  they  are  consulted  only  as 
to  the  mode  of  raising  the  taxes ;  so  that  his  imperial  majesty  is  in  a  great  measure 
an  unlimited  sovereign. 

The  Anetrin  empire  oelng  gc&enlly  moontelnoiu,  the  plalne.  whldb  occur  chleflv  in  Hun" 
guy  and  Galida,  oecupj  a  comparatively  email  part  of  the  numoe.  In  point  of  dunate,  the 
whole  may  be  divided  into  three  regione.  The  louthaii  extend*  from  lat.  48**  to  46**  N.,  where 
the  depth  of  winter  leecmbtee  the  month  of  March  In  norttiem  oomtries ;  and  where  are  found 
the  oUve,  myrtle,  vine,  fig-tree,  and  even  pomegranate.  In  the  middle  region,  from  lat.  46"  to 
48*  N.,  the  oHve  u  not  fomid,  hot  vinee  and  maiM  thrive  in  ikvourable  rituationi :  winter  laete 
from  8  to  4  montha ;  summer  is  warm,  but  variable ;  and  the  air  is  salubrious,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hungarian  miarshes.  The  northern  rwion  extends  from  lat.  49*  to  51*  N.,  where  the  winter 
is  severe,  and  lasts  fully  5  months ;  vines  and  maixe  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and  even  wheat 
requires  a  dioice  of  ritnation.  The  soil,  thouofa  of  endlees  varied,  is  In  general  fertile ;  but  ia 
agriculture,  Austria  has  not  kept  pace  with  other  European  states.  Great  pains  have,  however, 
been  hUely  taken  to  tanprove  uie  bund,  and  about  4-Atns  of  the  entire  area  have  been  brought 
into  use.  The  arable  portion  forms  lees  than  one  half ;  the  forests  and  woodlands  more  than  a  third ; 
the  vineyards  about  l-«(Hh ;  and  the  meadow  and  graxing  ground,  each  about  1-llth  of  the  available 
•urCsoe.  The  country  abounds  in  minerals.  The  mines  of  gold  and  riiver  In  Hnngaiy  and 
Tranqrlvanla,  and  of  quicksilver  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  are  the  richest  in  Europe ;  lead  and  copper 
are  produced  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  supply  of  Iron  is  almost  Inexhaustible,  thouf^ 
the  quantity  raised  Is  limited  by  the  deamess  ttf  fuel.  Tin.  calamine,  sine,  cobalt,  antimony,  dirome, 
binnuth,  manganese,  also  exist ;  and  indeed  neariy  every  metal  except  platinum.  Is  to  be  found  ia 
different  pans  of  the  empire.  Salt  exists  In  abundance :  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka,  In 
Galida,  yldds  annually  35,000  tons ;  and  the  total  yearly  produce  of  the  onpire  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  consumption,  as  its  importation  Is  prohibited,  vitriol,  alum,  soda,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  are 
likewise  found  In  great  quantities.  Scarcely  a  province  is  defldent  In  coal ;  but  the  quantity 
raised  is  trifling,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fuel  obtained  fVom  the  forests.  Marble  and  a  varie^ 
of  predous  stones  also  occur.  The  silk  produced  yearly  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  ISMJfw 
lbs.,  a  great  part  of  whleh  is  exported  fh>m  the  Italian  provinces,  where  it  Is  chiefly  raised.  The 
produce  of  tne  vine,  though  fiir  short  of  what  It  mi^t  be  rendered,  Is  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth ;  and  a  laige  quantity  is  nported,  diiefly  to  the  a^folntaic  states ;  the  finest  is  the  eeiebr»> 
ted  Tokay,  made  at  Zemplin,  in  Hungary.  Olive  oil  is  produoed  in  large  quantities  in  the  Italian 
provinces.  Besides  these  arddes,  tobacco,  hope,  hemp,  flax,  and  potash,  are  produoed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  manultacturee  of  Austria  are  oonsiderable,  though  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  natural 
resources.   Those  of  linen  and  woollen  In  Moravia  ana  Bohemia  haw  loqg  been  celebrated,  and 
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the  tatrodaetton  of  JanfiuHd^  madiiBflnr  hu  prodneed  a  nmid  extaBiion  of  tbe  rilk  manuflKtim, 
espeobUy  tn  Low«r  Ens,  at  Vleniia,  and  in  the  Italian  pronnoee.    The  ootton  maaulhctare  em* 

EloTB  a  great  many  liandi,  bat  It  la  not  in  a  pronerooB  condition,  and  is  Indeed  entirely  lupported 
7  the  present  faie^  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  artld(B8.  The  other  mannfltBtoree  are  dhiMj  those  of 
Iron,  leather,  pwper,  and  staas :  the  faMt  chieflj  in  Bohemia.  The  proportion  of  the  manuliBio- 
tttring  rlnnsns  to  the  agrioultnzai,  is  said  to  be  as  one  to  four. 

Tlie  interaal  oommerce,  though  bordened  in  some  branches  by  gOTemment  monopolies,  and  by 
the  frontier  duties  of  each  separate  state,  is  still  rery  eonsldenbleb  The  commtmimtion  be- 
twixt distant  plaosB  Is  ftMiUtated  by  naTtoabie  rivers,  and  generally  by  good  roads,  on  whi^ 
ttie  gonemment  bestow  neat  attention,  .(n  the  liTers,  the  meet  Important  are  the  Adige,  Po, 
Elbe,  and  above  all  the  Danube,  which,  with  its  tribataries,  pervades  the  whole  empire,  eroasing. 
however,  its  nastern  bonndary  at  about  600  miles  fh>m  the  seiL  An  important  aniect  has  been 
lately  given  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  by  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels.  This  wm  first 
aooompUshed  in  1888,  oy  two  English  sliipbuilders,  Andrews  and  Pritchard.  A  company  has 
sfaice  been  formed,  with  a  diarter  for  86  years,  to  prosecute  Ihrther  this  great  object ;  ana  it  to 
stated,  that  there  are  now  9  steam-boats  on  the  river,  forming  a  chain  of  conmiunication  betwixt 
Vienna  and  Constantinople.  This  navigation  to  throughout  rather  diflBcult,  owing  to  shoato  and 
rapids :  and  at  Oraova,  ft  to  altogether  impeded  by  rocks.  A  Ihrther  disadvantage  occurs  from 
the  fiici,  that  the  mouths  of  the  rtver  are  now  in  the  poaaesaion  of  Russia,  who  to  said  to  vfew  with 
kalousy  the  extooslon  of  thto  navigation.  With  the  view  of  keeping  the  communication  open,  it 
nas  been  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  from  the  nearest  point  to  KnstendjT,  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Vienna  to  the  great  storahouse  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  empire ;  the  other  commercial  towns 
are  Prague,  Pesth,  Cronstadt,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Botxen,  MUan,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Bemlin,  and 
Debrecun.  Aostna  has  kept  aloof  from  the  Pruaston  commercaal  league ;  and  ito  chief  foreign 
fateroourse  by  the  land  firontler  to  with  Turkey,  the  lesser  German  States,  and  Switaerhmd. 

Tlie  maritime  commerce  of  Austria  to  comparatively  inconsiderable,  owing  partly  to  its  small 
extent  of  aeaooaat,  but  much  more  to  the  monopoUee  and  restrictions  of  the  government.    The 


Duties  of  a  prohibitoiy  character  are  alao  imposed  on  most  woven  fabrics.  The  duty  on  cotton 
manuihctaree  of  all  Imids  (exclusive  of  twtot)  to  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  /  on  woollens  and  fl^e 
hardware  the  same ;  on  aUks.  £1  per  lb. ;  on  linens,  from  6s.  to  188.  per  lb.  The  duties  on  coflTee, 
refined  sugar,  and  many  other  tropical  productions,  are  likewise  very  m^  In  consequence  of  these 
regulations,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  to  carried  (»  by  smuggling,  a  practice  irtiich  to 
conducted  with  fiacflity  from  the  nature  of  the  frontier,  and  by  tha  corruption  of  the  custom-house 
oflldals.  AooordBng  to  recent  statemento,  however,  there  are  grounds  for  expecting  that  thto 
prohibitory  qratem  wUl  be  aoon  either  aboUabed  or  greatly  relaxed. 

bi  1834,  the  r^tered  merchant  ahipping  of  the  empire  conaisted  of  616  veaaeto  of  183,860  tone ; 
but  thto  was  exclusive  of  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  The  chief  porU  are  Venice,  Malamocoo, 
Brondolo,  and  Cfaioggto.  In  the  Venetian  territories;  Trieete,  Fiume,  Rovirao,  Oapo-d'Istria, 
and  Poto,  in  Illyria;  and  Reguaa,  Cattaro,  Zara,  Sebenico,  and  Spalatro,  In  Dafanatia.  The 
foreign  trade  to,  however,  atanoat  wholly  engroeaed  by  Trieate  and  Venice,  which  are  both  firee 
porta. 

THesfe  to  eltuated  in  46<'3B'N.,and  13*46'B.,attheN.B.extremlty  of  the  Adriatic,  pop.  61,346. 
Itpoeeeeaea  a  oommodioua  harbour,  and  being  a  free  port,  aadalmoat  the  only  outlet  for  the  South 
of  Germany,  Illyria,  and  part  of  the  Sdavoniui  pro  vmoea,  its  commerce  to  very  extendve.  Bxporte 

flleairTi-r.  hardware,  boada,  copper,  wheat,  rice,  curranta,  raiains,  hemp.  Iron,  paper,  raga,  Ruarfa 
leather,  ahumac,  silk,  steel,  tobacco,  timber,  musical  instrumento,  and  other  articles.  Lnport^^ 
principally  sugar,  eotton-wool,  cofliBe,  olive  oil,  cotton  and  woollen  mannfanturee :  the  other 


g'aees,  particular^  to  Venice.    In        .  _  _  _ 

e  port,  and  the  total  number  of  veaaeto  entered,  including  eoastera,  waa  8489,  of  488,743  tona. 
The  value  of  tbe  trade  with  diiferent  ptawea,  in  the  aame  year,  was  as  follows :— 


Coontrlca. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Exports. 

Great  Britafai 

Russia. ...     

£688,870 

890,890 

97.600 

400 

■  •  •  • 

16,100 
66,760 
236,600 
86.920 
26,846 
40,210 

£666,970 
38,810 

•  •  •  • 

3y440 
17.360 
66,370 
48,100 
69,860 
19,680 

7,060 

Roman  Statee. 

HJcUy 

£194.600 
630,880 
39,370 
147.770 
900,160 
736,380 
6,410 
819,168 
864,180 
906,110 
838.990 

£864,860 
101,670 

78,960 
137,380 
680,866 
130,660 

16,410 
171.860 

16,780 

14,430 
2,033.479 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Denmark  >....•••■.. 

Ionian  Idands. 

QreeooM.... 

PniiHiim 

Turkey.... 

Germany. 

Holland'    \  ....... 

iSitodStates 

Iportaa^' 

IBnain!r^ 

Bonth  America. 

Eardinhi! !!!.!'.!!!!! 

40,446   Austrian  Ports 

Picany 

37.1W 

63,800 

1                  Total.... 

'  ^Mitlaw  1 

£4.636,846 

The  oommerce  <tf  Trieete  to  rapidly  faiereasing,  and  between  the  yean  1896  and  1838  it  had  neariy 
doubled  in  amount.  This  arose  diiefly  from  a  more  extended  mteroourse  with  Turkey,  South 
America  (especially  Brasil),  Brftahi,  and  the  United  States.  The  enorts  to  Britain  were  more 
than  doubled  in  the  four  yean  1888^;  bat  UttledilbreDoe  has  ooourred  hi  the  imports.  Aboatl40 
Britiah  vesseto  arrive  annually. 

reaiM  to  a  magnificent  dty  and  port,  ilandfaig  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Adrtotio,  on  a  number 
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AUS 


of  imall  UaadiMiMnitad  fktHn  cadi  oUi«r  by  ommIs,  aihI  from  the  mafnlaiid  bv  narrow  ihallowB, 
pop.  1(13,000.  Ito  oonunerdal  craatiieM  dates  from  the  middle  afM :  bat  tiiioe  toe  dliooveiY  of  the 
pBuege  to  India  by  the  Cape  en  Good  Hope,  it  has  gnduaOy  dimbiished,  and  atpraeflnt.afthou^ 
a  free  port,  its  trade  is  inoonsiderahle,  compared  with  that  of  Trieste ;  hting  oonflned  chiefly 
to  the  reoeiTtag  and  transmlttiiw  of  goods  through  the  medinm  of  that  city.  ExporU—Mkt  frnit, 
grain,  woollens,  paper,  eheeee,  fte.  /fli|goftf— chiefly  olive  oil,  cotton,  cofliM,  and  sugar;  with 
dried  flah,  wheat,  Ibseed,  indigo,  iron,  and  other  articles  of  smaller  value.  In  189B,  the  total 
value  of  the  fanports  was  £1,061,971 ;  of  which,  £An,0B6,  were  brought  via  Trieete.  About  ao 
British  tcmsoIo  arrive  annually. 

In  1836,  the  exports  (html^liiMwamoimted  to  £M7, 1 U,  and  Ikim  Baifu$a  to  £45,996,  An.»rf.*i»g 
chiefly  of  goods  sent  coastwise. 

MAAaimsa,  wmiQ«tB,  uonmr,  jjcn  mrANcca. 


▼innr  A  akd  TRiaara. 
and  We(gU».—Tbe  khfter  of  6 
Vienna  feet  s  6*83  impw  feet;  the  Vienna  eU  s 
30^  imp.  Indies ;  the  post  mile  of  4000  Ualtem 
=  471  lOr  abont  41  fanpjnlles. 

The  Vienna  Joch  =  0880  imp.  oq.  yards,  and 
7-03  Jochs  =  10  imp.  acres. 

The  Vienna  wine  eimer  of  70  koi>fen,  40  maas- 
ses,  or  4  vierteb  =  19*46  imp.  gaUs :  theltader  = 
39  ehnen ;  the  dreyling  Is  30  nmers. 

Theoommetsenoi4viertelsQr8aditds  sl-flO 
Imp.  bushel ;  and  100  metien  ss  91^  fanp.  quar- 
ters :  30  metien  =  1  muth. 

The  Vienna  pound  of  4  quarto*,  16  oonoes. 
or  39  loths,  -  SMAtroy  grains;  and  100  lbs.  =1 
centner  =  1931  lbs.  avoirdupois:  90  lbs.  =  1 
■tone.  Gold  and  sUver  are  weighed  by  the  Vienna 
mark  =  4333  troy  grains. 

In  THesUt  the  woollen  ell  =  96*6  imp.  Inches ; 
the  tUk  ell  =  96*99  imp.  inches :  the  wine  oma 
or  eimer  =  19-46  fanp.  galls ;  the  barile  =  144i 
imp.  galls ;  the  oil  oma  s  107  Vienna  lbs.,  or 
1417  imp.  gslb:  100  st^i  of  com  =  98f  fanp. 
quarters;  but  estimated  commonly  at  349  sti^l 
to  100  fanp.  qrs.    In  other  respects  same  as  above. 

AToncy.— ▲ocounts  are  kept  in  florins  of  60 
kreuaera,  each  of  4  pfennings:  90  florins  are 
coined  from  the  CohMne  mark  of  fine  diver ; 
hence  1  florin  s  98.  0}d.  nearly,  and  the  par  of 
exchange  with  London  is  0  florins  60  kr.  for  £1. 
The  other  sflver  coins  are  the  rlxdoUar  of  9 
florins  (=  li  Oerman  rixdoHar  of  account),  and 

Sieces  of  90, 10, 6,  and  Skreosers:  The  souverain 
*or  =  97s.  lOd. ;  and  the  ducat  about  9s.  6d. ; 
there  are  also  copper  pieces  of  1,  i,  andi  kreiisers. 
The  paner-currency  oonsista  of  notes  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  of  the  outstanding  depreciated 
notes  of  the  old  Vienna  State  Bank,  called 
**  WiauT-  Wakntng **  (Vienna  value),  which  are 
at  a  fixed  discount  of  00  per  cent. ;  100  florins 
spede  or  effective  being  =s  960  florins  W.  W, 
foe  last  are  used  chiefly  m  retail,  and  for  wages, 
&C. :  all  large  payments  being  made  in  Natifloal 
Bank  notes  or  in  diver. 

BUIm  upon  Vienna  are  generaUv  drawn  In  dfeo- 
ti  ve ;  ana  frequently  the  partknlar  odn  in  which 
they  are  to  be  paid  is  specified— as  in  90  kreuser 
pieces.  UsanoeiaH  days  after  acceptance ;  blUs 
payaUe  *'  medio  mense"  are  reckoned  due  on 
the  16th ;  3  dava  of  grace  are  allowed,  except 
when  drawn  at  less  thin  7  days'  sight  or  date.     | 

The  Atutrian  Nationdl  Baink  was  tnstltnted  in  1817t  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  momqr  etan- 
dard  of  the  empire,  which  had  beoome  depredated  by  the  exoemive  Issues  of  irredeemablo  paper 
by  the  Vienna  bank  dnrins;  the  war.  It  commenced  with  a  capital  of  100,000  shares,  each  or  1000 
florins  of  that  depredatea  paper  (the  Vienna  bank  bdng  then  discontinued),  and  of  100  florins 
In  specie.  The  former  waa  converted  into  government  bonda,  bearing  Interest  at  91  per  cent., 
payable  in  spede,  and  redeemable  at  60  per  cent.— 4he  treasury  at  same  tfane  establishing  a  sinking 
fund  for  their  redemption.  The  bank,  though  connected  with  the  state,  is  under  the  managemrat 
of  a  body  of  directors ;  and  Ita  accounts  are  published  polodically.  It  advances  money  on  bills 
and  other  securities,  recdves  depodts,  and  issues  notes  for  6,  10,  96,  100,  600,  and  KiOO  florins, 
which  are  payable  hi  silver  on  demand.  Branches  have  been  established  at  Trieste,  Bliian,  Prague, 
and  other  towns  throughout  the  empire ;  and  aooordiag  to  a  late  statement,  the  price  of  the  shares 
had  advanced  to  1386. 

The  Pubite  Bevenw  of  Austria,  estbnated  at  £16,000,000,  Is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes,  rates, 
crown-tands,  and  mines.  The  expenditure  Is  nearty  the  same,  more  than  one-third  being  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  970.000  men.  The  accounts  are,  however,  not  made 
publie.   Thtnati<MaldeM  Isabout  £00,000,000;  prindpaUy  hi  bonds  called  **  meUMUiet,''fxQm  their 


MiLAir  Ano  rrnvKu. 

Meaeuree  mtd  ir«4^.— 6faioe  1803,  a  qrstcm 
feonded  upon  that  of  Frsnoe  has  been  uaod 
throughout  the  Italian  provinces  In  aJl  public 
tnuiaaetlona;  thoa  1000  atomi,  100  diti,  or  10 
palmi  =  1  metro  or  metre  =s  39*37  imp.  Inches; 
1000  ooijpi,  100  pinte,  or  10  mine,  =  1  soma  or 
hectoUtre,  s  9761  fanp.  bushds;  10,000  grant, 
1000  denari,  100  srosd,  or  10  onde,  =  1  Ubbra 
nuovaltaliana  or  kilogramme  =  9*904  lbs.  avoird. 
The  old  meaaurea  and  wdghta  are  atiU  uaed  tai 
private  business. 

In  Jfffon,  the  faraado  s  93*4  inches ;  1  wine 
brenta  =  16-79  fanp.  pUls. ;  lOOcom  staii  =  60*9 
lmp.bnahels ;  the  moggio  =  4*09  do. ;  the  mark 
s  3697  troy  grains ;  69-46  Iba.  grosso,  or  138-78 
lbs.  sottUe,  =  100  Iba.  avoird. :  the  rubbk>  of  oil 
weighs  471  lbs.  avoird. 

In  Feniee,  the  woollen  hracdo  s  96'6  inches : 
the  silk  braodo  s  94-8  faiches;  100  wine  sechi  s 
937*6  fanp.  galls. ;  100  oil  miri  =  336-4  imp.  galls ; 
100  com  st^  =  990  imp.  bushels ;  the  mark  = 
368U  troy  gnUns ;  96*07  Iba.  grosso,  or  160*64  Iba. 
sottile  =  100  Iba.  avoird. 

Jfrn^y.— Acoomite  are  kept  In  lire  Aoatriachl 
of  100  centisfani,  or  90  soldi:  3  lire  Aua.  =  1 
Austrian  florin;  hence  the  lire  Aus.  =  8|d. 
sterling,  nearlv ;  and  the  par  of  exchange  with 
London  is  991  lire  Aua.  for  £1,  or  aa  sometimes 
quoted,  48|d.  per  6  lire  Austriachi. 

Formerly,  accounts  were  kept  hi  the  lira  Ita- 
Uana,  equal  fai  value  to  the  French  fkanc  Retail 
transactions  are  conducted  in  lire  corrente,  or 
lire  piccole.  100  Ure  Aua.  =  87  lire  It.  s  USA 
lire  corr.  =  169H  U>«  P^M. :  hence  the  lim  It. 
=  9k±  ;  theliraoor.  =7id. ;  the Ura pica  =  4|d. 
The  drculatina  medinm  Is  compoaed  chiefly  of 
lire,  and  their  oalves,  ate,  and  of  Austrian  cur> 
rency.  The  gold  doppia  of  Milan  =  16s.  7id. ; 
the8equfai  =  9s.6d.{  and  the  scudo  of  6  lire  cor- 
rente ss  3s.  7id. 


Bitti  are  nanally  drawn  In  London  upon  Mflan 
and  Venice,  at  90  days  after  date.  No  days  of 
grace  can  be  daimed  at  Milan ;  but  the  holder 
mav  allow  3  days.  Modaysofgraoe  are  allowed 
at  Venice. 
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dividends  bdng  {Miyftble  In  spede ;  the  remainder  oonslste  of  such  obUgatloDs  In  depredated  paper 
IT.  W.  as  have  not  yet  been  bongbt  np,  or  converted  by  the  government.  The  prfoes  of  AuRtivm 
stocks  as  recently  quoted  were :— 0  per  cents.  105 ;  4  per  cents.  100 ;  3  per  cents.  7Ai.  The  only  debt 
owing  by  AoBtrla  in  England  is  £2,500,000,  raised  by  a  loan  contracted  in  1823,  with  Mr  Rotbs« 
child,  at  82  per  cent.,  in  order  to  pay  off  a  debt  incurred  to  Great  Britain  during  the  war.  The 
bonds  are  for  £100  each,  with  coupons  for  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent,  payable  in  London  half 
yearly,  on  1st  May  and  1st  November ;  they  are  tranrfenble  without  registration,  and  are  seldom 
oflfered  for  sale,  being  esteemed  a  safe  and  desirable  investment. 

ABSnUCT  or  THSATT  of  OOMMXIICS  BBTWUir  OKXAT  BRTTAnr  AlfD  AUSTRIA,  3d  JULY  1838. 

1.  The  vessels  of  the  two  powers  shall  pay  the  same  duties  in  their  respective  harbours,  as  the 
national  vessels  of  each  power.  2.  All  the  productions  of  Austria,  and  which  may  be  imported 
into  the  harbours  of  the  Queen  of  England,  as  also  all  British  productions  wtiieh  may  be  im- 
ported Into  the  harbours  of  the  Emperor,  shall  a\)oy  the  same  privileges;  and  vice  vend, 
3.  Articles,  not  the  p!t>duoe  of  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers,  imported  from  the  harbours  of 
Austria  into  British  possessions,  pay  the  same  duties  as  if  Imported  in  British  vessels.  4.  All 
Austrian  vessels  prooeedtiiff  from  the  harbours  of  the  Danube,  as  iar  as  Galats  inclusive,  as  well 
as  their  cargoes,  may  sail  mrect  for  the  ports  of  all  British  possessions,  as  if  they  came  direct  from 
the  harbours  of  Anrtrja ;  and  reciprocally,  all  English  vessels,  as  well  as  their  cargoes,  shall  be 
admitted  Into  Austrian  harbours  with  the  same  immunities  as  Austrian  vessels.  5.  The  productions 
of  the  ports  of  Asia  and  Africa  withfai  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which,  after  befaig  carried  direct  to 
Austrian  ports,  are  thence  sent  In  Austrian  vessels  to  British  ports,  shall  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages  as  ii^imported  by  English  vessels  from  Austrian  ports.  6.  All  articles  imported  or  exported 
Into,  or  from  the  ports  of  the  two  countries,  under  the  flags  of  either,  whether  in  British  or  Aus- 
trian bottoms,  subjected  to  the  same  duties  and  premiums.  7*  Goods  in  bond(h>m  either  oountiy 
saUeeted  to  the  same  duties  on  re-exportation.  8.  No  preference  to  be  shown  by  either  power 
in  the  purchase  of  imported  commodities,  on  aoooont  of  the  nationalitv  of  the  vessel  In  whicn  sudi 
commodities  may  be  imported.  0.  The  Austrian  trade  to  the  East  Indies  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  ikvoured  nations.  10.  TtttAj  not  to  apply  to  trade  between  one  port  and  another  situated 
In  the  dominions  of  the  same  power.  11.  The  vessels  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers,  in  their 
trade  and  navigation,  are  always  to  enjoy  redprocally  all  the  privileges  of  the  most  Csvoured 
natknis  in  the  ports  of  either.  18.  Stipuiaflons  in  treaty  of  1815.  as  to  trade  between  Austria  and 
Ionian  Islands,  to  continue  hi  force.  13.  This  treaty  to  be  bindiQg  antU  Slst  December  1848,  and 
thereafter,  until  12  months  after  nottce.   8 

AVERAGE  in  the  law  of  shipping  is  ffenerally  applied  to  the  loss  occasioned  br' 
any  sacrifice  made  to  insare  the  safety  of  a  ship  and  carco,  and  being  a  loss  whicn 
nnderwriters  haye  to  replace,  it  constitutes  part  of  the  law  of  insurance.  There 
are,  technically  speaking,  two  sorts  cit  ayerage,  general  tkYemae^  '^^'^  simple  or  pat' 
HeuUtr  average.  The  latter  is  an  unmeaning  term  used  merely  in  contradistinction 
to  the  other ;  to  express  those  losses  arising  from  the  danger  of  the  sea  and  other- 
wise, which  are  not  made  up  by  any  contribution,  but  falTon  the  possessors  of  the 
article  lost,  or  on  those  who  may  m  responsible  for  its  safety.  General  aven^ 
dates  back  to  the  da^rs  of  Rhodes.  Its  prmciples  were  fully  developed  by  the  earlier 
civilians  ;  the  maritime  nations  of  the  middle  ages  adopted  them,  ana  the  system 
is  in  fhll  j)ractice  over  all  the  commercial  world.  The  circumstance  under  which 
the  proyisions  of  this  law  can  be  had  recourse  to  is,  when  a  yessel  and  the  crew, 
passengers,  and  cargo,  are  in  such  imminent  danger  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  a  part,  for  the  preservation  of  we  whole.  The  simplest  case  is 
that  of  throwing  goods  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  Here  cargo  is  sacrificed, 
and  the  other  proprietors  of  cargo,  along  with  the  shij^wners,  bear  a  share  of  the 
loss,  according  to  uieir  respeotiye  interests.  In  another  instance,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  away  a  mast,  or  slip  an  anchor.  Here  the  sacrifice  is  against  the  shipowners^ 
and  the  other  parties  interested  must  share  the  loss  with  them.  It  is  of  no  moment 
how  light  and  valuable  may  be  the  goods  thrown  oyerboard,  or  how  much  the  reverse 
those  saved.  It  is  said  that  the  a^  should  be  done  with  formality  and  deliberation, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  those  on  board.  The  circumstances,  however, 
under  which  so  extreme  a  measure  is  generally  taken,  do  not  often  admit  of  form 
and  deliberation,  and  the  necessity  for  the  act  yrill  have  more  weight  than  its 
re^larity.  Groods  stowed  on  dedc  are  presumed  to  be  an  encumbrance,  and  so  not 
suitable  subjects  of  average.  A  loss  ^ected  by  inherent  defect,  or  by  sea  risk, 
cannot  be  considered  ayerage ;  there  must  be  an  intention  to  sacrifice,  and  that 
intention  must  have  been  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  remaining  property  em- 
biffked  in  the  adventure.  It  is  held,  that  where  a  yrasel  having  sustainea  an  i^ury 
has  to  put  into  a  port  for  repairs,  the  expense  of  putting  into  port  and  remaining 
there,  is  to  be  considered  average  loss,  if  the  act  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  all  concerned,  but  that  the  expense  of  the  repairs  (unless  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  soleljT  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  cargo)  falls  on  the  shipowners.  Pro- 
perty injured  in  tne  mating  of  the  sacrifice— such  as  a  part  of  the  ship  cut  away 
to  facilitate  the  throwing  overbourd  of  ^oods,  constitutes  ayerage.  An  accurate 
statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  a  jettison,  or  other  loss^  on  which  ayer- 
«ge  is  claimed,  should  be  entered  in  the  log,  and  Immediately  on  arriyal,  the  master 
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dionld  draw  vp  a  narratlTe  of  the  circamstaiioefl,  and  make  aAdayit  to  them,  alooff 
with  his  erewy  that  there  may  be  no  gronnd  to  preeome  that  gooda  haTe  been  remoTed 

■inoe  arrivaL 

The  a<y  nstment  is  generally  made  thus :  The  owners  oontribnte  aooording  to  the 
net  value  of  ship  andfreight  at  the  port  of  delirery,  after  deducting  expenses.  But 
ship  proTisions,  wearing  apparel,  and  seamen's  wages,  do  not  oontribute.  If  the 
Tessei  has  had  to  put  back  to  the  port  of  lading,  the  cargo  is  taken  at  inroioe  price  ; 
otherwiBe,  the  cargo  is  valued  at  the  price  it  would  bring  at  the  port  of  destination, 
deducting  flight  and  charges.  Ship  ftimiture  is  rated  at  the  cost  of  renewal,  with 
a  deduction  ofone-third.  The  TsJue  of  what  is  lost  being  thus  estimated,  is  added 
to  tiie  value  of  what  is  saved,  and  the  whole  being  divided  aooording  to  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  the  parties,  the  loss  which  each  us  to  suifer  is  a  sum  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  whole  sum  divided,  which  the  loss  sustained 
bears  to  the  whole  sum.  iAiiot  on  Shipping^  342-363.  Afarthatt  on  InMwanee^ 
638-562.    Stewna  en  Average,    Martin  an  the  Praethe  qf  Stating  Averapet,) 

AVERAGE  in  arithmetic  is  the  mean  of  two  or  more  ^antities,  formed  by 
adding  them  together,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  quanttties.  Thns,  4  is  the 
average  of  2  and  6  ;  and  6  is  the  avera^  of  IL  6,  and  7.  The  averages  most  com- 
monly required  in  trade  are  those  of  prices.  Example :  What  is  the  average  price 
per  oraarter  of  300  quarters  wheat,  sold  at  70s.  per  quarter ;  260  quarters  at  60b.  ; 
and  270  quarters  at  60s.  t 

800  quarters  at  70s.  «  £1050 

260      at  50s.  a      650 

270      at  60a.  s      810 

830  830)  2510  {Am.  £3  :  0  :  6}  per  quarter. 

Further  illustrations  will  be  found  under  the  heads  ALUGAnoii  and  EquAnoii 

OF  PATUEmS. 

In  calculations  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  average  of  a  set  of 
averages  is  not  the  average  of  the  whole,  unless  there  are  equal  nun^beors  of  quan- 
tities m  each  set  averaged. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  the  name  of  the  British  commercial  weight.  It  is  <*  probably 
derived  from  avoin  (averia),  the  ancient  name  for  goods,  or  chattels,  and  poiae 
wei^t."    {Report  qf  Commueioners  of  Weightt  and  Meaturet.) 

AXUNGE.    [LaxdJ 

AZORES.  OB  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  between  lat. 
37*"  and  40*  N.,  and  long.  25"*  and  32^  W.,  about  795  miles  W.  from  PortUAl,  to 
which  they  belong.  They  consist  of  three  0oui>s,  viz.  1.  St  Michael  and  St  Muy ; 
2.  Teroeins  Fayal,  Pico.  St  Geor^,  and  Graciosa ;  3.  Flores  and  Corvo,  exclu- 
sive of  several  islets.  Pop.  205/)00.  The  seat  of  government  is  Angra,  in  the 
island  of  Terceira,  pop.  16,000. 

TImm  idands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  in  general  moantainoai.  The  dlmate  b  mild  and 
pare ;  and  the  loil  highly  fertile,— inoet  of  the  ialande  abonnding  in  Ttneyaida,  oiange  and  lemoa 
orchards,  and  posturee.  The  growth  of  wine  is  considerable :  It  is  produced  mostly  in  Pico,  bat 
is  known  as  Fayal  wine,  from  being  shipped  from  the  latter.  From  8000  to  10,000  pipes  are  exported 
In  &vourable  seasons  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  The  remaining  exports  are  chiefly  from  Bt 
Michaels*  and  consist  of  large  quantities  of  frait  to  Britain ;  and  of  com  and  liTe*stock  to  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canaries.  The  tanports  are,  tnm  Eng^d,  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  manufactured  goods;  from  America,  boards,  staves,  lumber,  flsh,  pitch,  tar; 
and  from  Portugal,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  dispensations,  indulgences,  images  of  saints,  and  relics. 
The  principal  shlppbig  towns  are  Ponta  del  Gado  in  Bt  Michaels,  Angra  in  Teroeira,  and  Fa^ 
in  the  island  of  that  name ;  but  there  is  no  good  port,  and  as  none  of  the  anchorages  afford  dielter, 
ships  are  often  obliged,  by  violent  winds,  to  put  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice,  particularly  in  the 
months  tnm  October  to  April.  In  1833,  the  British  shipping  that  entered  the  Aaores,  and 
the  invoice  value  of  British  hnports  and  exports  were  as  follows :  St  MiduaeU,  ships  entwed,  SOS; 
tonnage,  21,903;  fanports,  £56,437;  exports,  ib'100,116.  Teroeira^  ships  entered,  50;  tonnage, 
M19;  fanports,  £18,200;  exports,  £12,W7.  Fa^^  ships  entered,  S;  tonnage,  3007;  imports, 
£8099 ;  exports,  £7994.  ToUU  value  of  British  imports  in  9  years,  1825  to  1833,  £7X,9S7  i  and 
of  exports  in  same  period,  £895,78&  Jfeiuiirer,  WetglUip  and  Mcnqft  same  as  Portog^  (Gm. 
Journal^  vol.  iv.    TdUef  q^ Board  </  Trade.)   8 

AZURE  STONE,  on  LAPIS-LAZULI,  a  mineral  snhetanoe  of  an  amre  hlne 
colonr.  It  is  fonna  massiYo;  also,  though  rarely,  in  rhombic  dodeoahedrons. 
Sp.  gr.  2*95.  The  massire  is  nearly  opaque,  and  its  blue  colour  is  not  uniform* 
Cnief  localities,  China,  Persia,  Buohana,  and  Siberia.  The  finer  kind  is  prized  by 
the  lapidary ;  and  the  common  is  used  occasionally  for  toys,  &c.  Lapis-laxuli  is, 
however,  chiefly  important  firom  its  aifording  ulira-marinej  a  beautind  pigment, 
highly  Talued  by  pamters. 
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B. 

BABL AH,  called  also  Neh-neb,  ia  the  rind  of  the  ftrdt  of  the  Mmota  cineraria. 
It  containB  a  oonalderable  proportion  of  nllio  acid  ;  also  tannin,  a  red  colouring 
matter,  and  an  axotized  substance.  Bablah  has  been  imported  from  the  East  Indies 
and  Senegal,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensiTe  astringent  dycHBtuffii,  and  for 
communicating  shades  of  drab  to  cotton. 
BACON  (f?.  IjanL  Ger.  Speck),  the  flesh  of  the  hog  salted  and  dried.  [Hoo.] 
BADEN,  a  German  grand-duchy,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  in 
its  upper  course,  between  lat.  47*  and  SO*"  N. ;  and  long.  7"  and  10"*  £.  Area, 
fidl5  British  square  miles.  Population  in  1834,  1,231^19.  Capital,  Carlsruhe ; 
pop.  20,500.    GoTemment  a  constitutional  monanshy,  with  two  chambers.  8 

Baden  hoB  been  called  the  **  Bden  of  aenDany,**  for  althoagli  neariy  one-half  of  its  mxtaee  to 
occupied  by  the  moantainom  districts  of  the  Blaiek  Forest  and  the  Odenwald,  it  possesses  a  soU 
fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  com,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  abounds  in  magnificent  woods  and  navigable 
streams ;  while  the  proportion  of  waste  lands  to  the  whole  soil  Is  less  than  six  acres  in  every 
thousand.  A^culture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  and  yields  a  surplus  of  srain  for  the 
markets  of  Switzerbund  and  France.  Tobacco,  hemp  of  a  very  fine  description,  and  flax,  are  also 
extensively  cultivated.  The  average  produce  of  the  vine,  which  to  diiefly  grown  on  the  hl^ 
lands  skirting  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Uaine,  and  Lake  Constance,  to  estimated  at  about 
4,000,000  gallons.  Bfinlng  to  carried  on  with  partial  success,  the  chief  mtneralproductions  being 
silver,  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  salt,  ooal,  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur.  Iiie  manufactures, 
though  Inconsldeimble,  have  Increased  since  the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Prussian  Commercial 
Union ;  the  most  extensive  to  perhuM  that  of  the  middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  linen ;  the 
chief  others  ore  woollens,  cottons,  oiks,  watches.  Jewellery,  paper,  and  wooden  ware,  docJn,  koA 
■traw-hats,  for  the  production  of  which  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  celebrated.  Pforxheim, 
Oarlsmhe,  and  Mannheim,  are  the  principal  mannfiAeturlng  towns. 

The  exports  constot  of  timber,  grain,  meal,  oil,  hides,  wme,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wares, 
and  smaller  commodities,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  million  sterling  yearly ;  the  imports 
of  French  and  other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and  dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons,  silks,  fine 
woollens,  horses,  and  cattle.  Baden  is  advantaoeouslv  situated  for  triide  from  Its  position  on  the 
Rhine,  Maine,  Neckar,  and  other  streams,  whida,  besides  securing  to  it  an  outlet  for  its  own  pro- 
ductions to  France,  Germany,  and  Swltseriand,  have  rendered  it  a  country  of  extensive  transit. 
Free  ports  have  been  instituted  at  Mannheim,  Schrdck  on  the  Rhine  near  Carlsruhe,  Otten- 
beim  and  Freistett  on  the  same  river,  Ludwigshafen  and  Constance  on  the  I<ake  of  Constance, 
and  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar. 

Meatura  and  W€i^Ut.—The  new  aune  of  9  feet  s  6  Frendi  dedmetres  or  SS'flB  inches ;  the 
morgen  =  36  ares  or  0*8896  acre ;  the  ohm  =  IJK)  litres  or  33'Olft  Imp.  gaUs. ;  the  tost  of  90  mal- 
ters  =  30  hectolitres,  or  10*39  Imp.  quarters ;  and  the  centner  of  10  stones  or  100  lbs.  =  60  kilo- 
grammes, or  1  IQi  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Ifoficy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins,  each  divided  into  60  kreutsers.  The  Baden  or  Rhentoh 
florin,  being  oobied  at  the  rate  of  94|  to  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  sOver,  to  equal  Is.  8d.  steriing. 

Finaiteu.— The  estimate  of  the  budget  for  1837-^  was  13,096,559  fl.  a-year,  of  which  the  share 
received  from  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  was  1,496,003  fl.   National  debt  about  19,000,000  fl. 

BAG6A6K    [Passeicobb.] 

BAGGING,  a  coarse  hempen  fabric  used  as  a  wrapper  for  cotton  wool,  coffee, 
and  other  articles.    It  is  maide  chiefly  at  Dundee,  for  exportation  to  America. 

BAILMENT,  from  the  French  batUer.  to  deliyer,— a  term  peculiar  to  English 
law.  Sir  William  Jones  defines  it  as  **  a  aeliyery  of  goods  on  a  condition,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  they  shall  be  restored  by  the  bailee  to  the  bailor,  or  according  to  his 
directions,  as  soon  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  bailed  snail  be  answered  " 
iEstau  I,  on  Bailmentt).  it  embraces  a  variety  of  contracts,  the  nature  of  which  is 
thus  aefined  and  illustrated  by  Blackstone :  **  a  delivery  of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee.  As,  ir  clotn  be  delivered,  or  (in  our  legal  dialect)  bailed,  to  a 
tailor  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  has  it  upon  implied  contract  to  render  it  again 
when  made,  and  that  in  a  workmanly  manner,  u  money  or  goods  be  delivered  to 
a  common  carrier,  to  convey  from  Oxford  to  London,  he  is  under  a  contract  in 
law  to  pay,  or  carry  them,  to  the  person  appointed,  u  a  horse,  or  other  goods,  be 
delivered  to  an  innkeeper  or  his  servants,  ne  is  bound  to  keep  them  suely,  and 
restore  them  when  his  guest  leayes  the  house.  If  a  man  takes  m  a  horse,  or  other 
cattle,  to  graze  and  de^iAture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agiatmeni,  he 
takes  them  upon  an  implied  contract  to  return  them,  on  demand,  to  the  owner  " 
(//.  451).  The  contracts  so  embraced  in  this  term  will,  where  they  haye  relation 
to  commerce,  be  found  treated  under  their  respectiye  designations.  The  term 
bailment  is  now  genendly  used  by  legal  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the 
various  contracts  it  embraces,  with  a  yiew  to  a  consideration  of  the  proportionate 
responsibility  of  the  baUee  for  tho  subject  under  his  charge,  according  to  the 
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naiim  of  the  bailment.  The  Male  of  responsibility  generallT  appiroved  of.  is  that 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones.  He  adopts  the  distinction  of  the  ciTilians  between 
ott/pa.  ctdpa  lata^  and  cuipa  levit,  or  '^ordinary  neglect,"  **  gross  neglect,**  and 
'*'  su«mt  neglect."    These  are  thns  distinguished  :— 

**  Ordinary  neglect  is  the  omission  of  that  care,  which  every  man  qf  common 
prudence,  and  capable  qfffoveminp  a  family ,  takes  of  his  own  concerns. 

^  Gross  neglect  is  tiie  want  of  that  care,  which  every  man  <^  common  sense,  how 
inattentive  soever,  takes  of  his  own  property. 

and 
The 

, ,  , applied 

to  the  leading  contracts  comprehended  under  the  term  bailment. 

In  Deposit,  where  the  bailee  becomes  the  gratuitous  custodier  of  the  goods,he  is  not 
in  general  liable  for  what  may  happen  to  them,  unless  a  wilful  carelessnen,  which 
must  be  presumed  to  evinoe  firana  or  malice,  can  be  shown  to  have  actuated  him. 
If  he  be  naturally  careless,  and  allow  his  own  property  to  run  the  same  risk,  the 
proprietor  must  bear  any  loss  which  may  occur,  as  the  oonseouence  of  harinf 
trusted  a  person  of  such  habits  with  his  property, — in  this  case,  then,  the  bailee  is 
only  answerable  for  gross  neglect. 

in  Mandate,  where  the  mandatory  acts  gratuitously,  the  same  rule  applies,  with 
the  difference  applicable  to  the  position  of  the  bailee,  who  is  not  merely  the  passive 
custodier,  but  has  undertaken  to  perform  some  act  lelative  to  the  subject  put  into 
his  hands.  He  is  not  bound  to  exact  diligence,  and  cannot  bo  made  responsible, 
unless  for  gross  carelessness,  as  above  (but  see  below,  in  the  ease  of  a  hiring). 

Commodate  or  loan  for  use,  exacts  the  highest  degree  of  care  on  the  part  c^  the 
borrower.  The  rule  is,  that  the  article  lent  perisnos  to  the  owner,  but  as  it  is 
intrusted  to  the  borrowo*  for  his  convenience,  ne  will  be  liable  in  damages,  if  the 
loss  can  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  caution  on  his  part.  A  bor- 
rower or  hirer  is  absolutely  liable  for  the  safety  of  the  object,  if  he  keep  it  beyond 
the  time  stipulated,  or  use  it  for  a  purpose  different  from  that  for  which  it  was  lent. 

Pledge,  or  Pawn,  being  a  contract  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  bailor  and 
bailee,  exacts  ordinary  duigenoe.  The  subject,  if  it  perish,  perishes  to  the  bailor, 
but  he  can  make  the  bailee  responsible  if  he  has  shown  **  ordinary  neglect,"  or  has 
not  taken  such  care  of  it  as  a  man  usually  takes  of  his  own  property.  There  are 
special  statutory  regulations  for  the  responsibility  of  pawnbrokers.     [Pawn- 

DROKERS.] 

Location  includes  many  oontracts  of  great  practical  importanoe,  such  as  the 
letting  and  hiring  of  moveables,  the  employment  of  manuiacturers  or  artists  to 
perform  operations  on  subjects  put  into  tneir  hands,  the  employment  of  factors  and 
agents  [Factor.  Fbivcipal  aiid  Agbmt.],  and  the  delivery  of  goods  to  carriers, 
smpowners,  innkeepers,  and  others.  The  general  rule  in  locsAion  Is,  that  the  bailee 
is  hable  for  ordinary  neglect,  but  special  rules  apply  to  the  several  contracts.  Thus, 
from  an  early  period,  shi^wners.  carriers,  ana  innkeepers,  have  been  considered 
under  an  absolute  obli^tion  safely  to  restore  all  goods  committed  to  their  charge, 
no  cause  of  deterioration  exculpating  them,  unless  it  be  occasioned  by  ''the  act  of 
God  or  of  the  king's  enemies ;"  there  are.  however,  in  special  cases  statutory  limi- 
tations of  such  responsibility.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  reierenoe 
must  be  made  to  the  heads  Carribr,  Factor,  Innkeeper,  Shippino^  w  harfinobr. 

In  bailment,  the  bailor  continues  proprietor,  but  **  a  special  qualified  property  " 
is  transferred  to  the  bailee,  who  bein|;  responsible  to  the  bailor,  has  a  right  to 
maintain  an  action  WJiist  any  person  mjnnng  or  abstracting  the  subject.  iBtaok- 
stone,  as  above.   Sir  WUham  Jone^  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments.) 

BAIZE,  a  coarse  open  woollen  fabric,  having  a  long  nap,  and  sometimes  friezed 
on  one  side.    It  is  made  at  Chichester  and  Colchester,  out  principally  at  Rochdale. 

BALACHONG,  a  kind  of  cake  formed  of  dried  fisn,  pounded  up  vrith  salt  and 
spices,  and  then  allowed  to  ferment  freely.  The  best  sort,  or  the  red  bala- 
chong,  is  made  of  shrimps.  The  black,  or  common  sort,  is  made  of  other  small 
fish.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Malays  ana  Chinese,  vrith  whom  it 
forms  an  article  of  extensive  commerce. 

BALANCE,  the  sum  of  money  which  must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
an  account,  in  order  that  the  debits  and  credits  may  be  b€Uanoed,  or  of  equal 
amount.    [ Bookkeeping.] 

BALANCE^  OR  BEAM  AND  SCALES,  is  a  well-known  instrument  used  for 
comparing  weights  with  one  another.  When  well-constructed,  it  must  have  the 
following  properties  i—lst,  It  should  rest  in  a  horiiontal  position  when  loaded  with 
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equal  weights.  2dj  It  ehould  hare  great  iensibiKi^,  that  is.  the  addition  of  a  small 
weight  in  either  scale  shoold  distnro  the  equilibrium.  8a,  It  should  have  great 
atabiUty,  that  is,  when  disturbed,  it  should  quickly  return  to  a  state  of  rest.  That 
the  first  property  may  be  obtained,  the  beam  must  have  equal  arms ;  and  the  oentro 
of  suspension  must  be  higher  than  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  second  property, 
sensibility,  is  greater*  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  arm,  the  less  the  distance 
between  these  two  centres,  and  the  less  the  weight  with  which  the  balance  is  loaded. 
The  third  property,  stabiuty.  is  attained  by  making  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tiie 
whole  apparatus  fall  below  the  point  of  support.  Tne  arm  having  a  given  length* 
additional  weight  either  to  the  scale  or  beam  is  favourable  to  stabmty,  and  un- 
favourable to  sensibility.  Every  increase  of  sensibility  (the  arm  remaining  the 
same)  is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  moe  vend.  Stability  in  a  balance  is  much  less 
difficult  to  attain  than  sensibility.  The  scales  of  shopkeepers  are  sufficiently  stablcL 
but  few  are  very  sensible.  Balances  of  great  sensibility,  however^  are  not  suitea 
for  the  ordinarv  purposes  of  business,  as  the  process  of  weighiii£in  such  balances 
is  generaJly  tedious,  owing  to  the  slow  vibrations  of  the  bei^.  Balances  used  in 
commerce  are  sometimes  constructed  either  fhkudulently  or  by  inaccurate  work- 
manship, so  as  to  make  unequal  weights  produce  equilibrium,— an  effect  produced 
by  m^ng  the  arms  of  the  balance,  though  apparently  equal,  really  unequal.  But 
an  error  of  this  kind  is  readily  detected,  by  transposition  of  the  weights,  when,  if 
the  equilibrium  be  not  preserved,  the  balance  is  fraudulent  and  useless.  A  balance 
for  delicate  purposes  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  of  brass,  as  steel  and  iron 
are  apt  to  acquire  magnetic  properties. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  commercial  exports  and  imports  of  a  state.  This  term  was  introduced, 
and  has  been  chiefly  used,  by  the  supporters  of  the  mercarUile  theory,  a  system  of 
Political  £kx)nomy  which  was  based  on  the  assumption,  that  **  wealth  consists  of  the 
precious  metals ;  that  what  is  gained  in  trade  bv  one  nation  must  be  lost  by  another ; 
and  that  our  great  object  in  receiving  returns  snould  be  to  get  money  instead  of  mer- 
chandise.'' Hence,  when  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  the  state  was  said  to 
have  9k  favourable  oalanee*  and  in  the  opposite  case,  an  ur/avourable  balance ;  it 
being  supposed  that  such  oalances  could  not  be  cancelled,  except  by  the  remittance 
of  an  eqmvalent  amount  of  gold  and  sUver,  and  that  the  money  thus  remitted  was 
the  measure  of  the  gain  or  loss  derived  by  the  state  f^om  foreign  trade.  In  order 
chiefly  to  bring  about  the  desirable  result  of  a  favourable  balance,  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  were  for  many  years  imposed  on  the  importation  of  nearly  ail 
commodities  except  bullion,  while  on  the  other  hand  bounties  were  granted  on 
exportation.    [Boumtt.] 

The  selflsh  principle  that  what  is  gained  in  trade  by  one  nation  is  lost  by  another, 
is  now  abandoned  ;  it  being  obvious,  that  unless  in  the  general  case  both  parties 
are  benefited,  no  exchange  of  commodities  will  take  place.  It  is  now  also  admitted, 
that  the  wealth  of  states  and  of  individuals  consists  not  in  money^  alone,  but  in  Uie 
abundance  of  their  whole  disposable  products ;  that  gold  and  silver  are  commo- 
dities subject  to  the  same  general  rules  in  their  transmission,  as  sugar,  tobacco,  or 
any  other  commodities,  namely,  sent  fh>m  where  they  are  of  lower^  to  where  they 
are  of  higher  value,  and  never  exported  except  for  the  purpose  of  importing  some 
more  valuable  article  in  return  ;  that  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  an  unfavourable 
balance,  bullion  is  not  exported  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the  cheapest  exportable 
commooity  ;  and  that  in  point  of  foct  its  exportation  (except  ttom  mining  coun- 
tries), as  well  as  its  importatioxu  can  take  place  only  to  a  limited  extent.  If 
bullion  be -largely  exported,  it  will  become  scarce,  and  of  course  dear,  in  the  ex- 

Sorting  connfiy  ;  the  money  value  of  other  commodities  will  in  a  proportionate 
egree  fall ;  and  they  will  become  preferable  objects  of  remittance  and  exportation 
until  bullion  is  again  reimported.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  by  the  operation  of  a 
fkvourable  balance,  bullion  is  imported  in  ^;reater  quantity  than  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  country,  its  value  will  become  depreciated  in  relation  to 
other  commodities,  and  it  will  be  again  re-exported.    [Exchange.] 

The  public  accounts  do  not  show  correctly  the  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country  ;  the  qfficial,  or  custom-house  rate  of  valuation,  having  been  nxea 
so  far  back  as  1696,ii^en  prices  were  altogether  different  fh>m  what  they  are  now 
while  tiie  declared  value  furnished  by  the  merchant  applies  solely  to  the  exports. 
In  1839,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  was,  £110,19^.716  ;  and  of  the  imports. 
£G2M4fiOO ;  showing,  according  to  this  valuation,  a  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
the  United  kingdom,  or  an  excess  of  exports  above  imports,  to  the  extent  of 
£48,194,716  I  It  is  nuuiifest,  howcTcr,  that  unless  the  imports  of  a  merchant  exceed 
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his  exports  in  Tilne,  his  trade  would  be  speedily  ab«idoiied ;  mad  m  what  is  tnie 
in  the  cue  of  the  individnal  merchaat  must  be  e^joally  true  in  the  ease  of  the  oom- 
mnnity  at  large,  it  foUows,  that  eoold  the  pablio  aooonnts  be  k^  with  aecnracy, 
they  would  show,  instead  of  a  greater  amount  of  exports  than  of  imports,  a  rery 
considerable  excess  of  the  latter  aboTe  the  former,     m 

BALE,  a  bondle  or  parcel  of  goods,  packed  np  for  carriage. 

BALKS,  large  beams  of  timbw,  snch  as  are  used  in  bailmng. 

BALLAST  (Daii.  BoffUuL  Da.  Ger.  &  8w.  BalUui,  Fr.  Lett.  It.  Savorra, 
Sp.  Ltuire.  Por.  Loitro.  Ros.  BalatOt  Mud,  iroin«  or  any  other  heary  ma- 
torial  employed  for  sinlong  a  yessel  to  aproper  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  give  it 
a  jnrt  Goonterpoise  against  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails.  In  haHarting  a 
Teasel,  the  eenftm  of  graTitTshonld  be  placed  neitbor  too  high  nor  too  low.  Whea 
too  mach  heayy  ballast  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  the  Tessel  will  be  too 
tHJT;  she  will  roll  violently,  and  besides  haTinc  her  sailing  qualities  impaired,  will 
be  in  danger  in  bad  weather  of  being  dismast^  When,  on  the  contrary,  there  la 
too  little  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposed  as  to  raise  the  centre  of  grarity  too  high, 
the  Tcssel  will  be  too  erankf  and  equal  danger  will  arise.  The  art  of  ballasting, 
however,  is  to  be  aomiired  rather  from  experience  than  specific  rules,  as  the  quan- 
tity required  by  different  ressels  of  the  same  tonnage  varies  aocoraing  to  their 
shape  or  ^ttilti. 

YeiMb  In  bellMt,  f. «.  harliig  no  goods  od  board  other  than  11m  ttorM  and  other  artidef  reqnl- 
■Ite  fnr  the  •Up,  orew,  mad  pMMOgn**  are  ozempt  from  the  payment  of  eertaln  porl-cberRee 
which  are  lerM  upon  reiieb  haTlng  eergoee :  many  formalitiae  at  the  Custom-hooae  are  Ukewtoe 
dispensed  with  in  aToor  of  such  viweels  A  rorsign  reesel  proceeding  from  a  British  port  is  con- 
sidered as  a  ship  in  baltast,  though  harlng  on  board  a  smaO  quantitj  of  goods  of  British  manube- 
ture  fbr  the  priTate  use  of  the  master  and  crew,  and  not  as  merchandise,  proTided  iuoh  goods  do 
not  exceed  in  value  £90  for  the  master,  £10  for  the  mate,  and  £6  for  each  of  the  crew. 

The  ballasting  of  Tessels  In  the  lliamee  Is  placed  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  OorpovaUon 
of  the  Tiinlt7-house,  hi  wbon  la  terted  the  soil  of  the  liTorftom  London  Bridge  to  the  sea.  Their 
duurges  are  as  follows  :— 


For  land  battatt  from  aav  quarifee  or  piti  east  of  Woolwldi,  Id.  per  ton  of  90  owt.    For 
hoOasC,  not  washed,  oarriea  to  any  Teesel  employed  In  the  coal-trade.  Is.  per  ton  ;  carried  to  any 
other  British  Tessel,  U^  3d.  per  ton ;  carried  to  any  foreign  vessel,  le.  7a.  p«r  ton.    For  washed 


ballast,  double  these  rates  are  chargeable  In  each  case  respeetlTely. 

The  foUowfaig  additional  sums  are  also  diaigeaUe  >-For  eadi  ton  delivered  hi  or  nntoden  from 
the  taiward  East  or  West  India  Dock,  lOd. :  in  or  from  theoutward  East  or  West  India  Dock,  the 
London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  Bast  Country  Dock,  or  the  City,  Surrey,  or  Begenfa 
Canal,  4d. 

No  ballast  Is  to  be  pot  on  board  before  entrvat  the  BaUaitroflloe,  under  a  penalty  of  £0  per 
ton.  The  Trinity  Corporation  may  recover  a  flne  of  £10  from  any  person,  for  every  ton  of  balbst 
whidi  he  may  talce  out  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  without  their  authority. 
It  is  likewise  ordered,  that  the  ballast  of  all  veesels  coming  Into  the  Thamee  must  be  unladen  into 
a  lighter,  the  chaiis*  «>r  wfaldi  is  6d.  per  ton ;  and  a  penary  of  £S0  Is  levied  from  the  master  of 
any  vessel  from  which  ballast  Is  cast  mto  the  river. 

BfanOar  regulatione  eilst  in  most  other  ports.  [For  the  onatom-liQaie  legnlalioiis  at  to  vewels 
hi  baUast  see  Cimxt>iia*  Big^ilaitOH  Aet,  abridged,  |  SO-as.] 

BALSAM  (Fr.  Baume.  Ger.  BaUam),  Under  this  name  are  commonly  in- 
cluded Tarious  medicinal  resinous  juices  obtained  from  trees ;  but  the  term  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  such  as  contain  benzoic  add,  along  with  a  Tolatile  oil 
and  resin ;  and  of  these  true  balsams  there  i^pear  to  be  only  five  ;  namely.  Bal- 
sam of  Peru,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  Benzoin,  Storaz,  and  liquid  Amber.  There  are 
besides  the  balsam  of  Gilead  or  Opobalsam,  Copaiba,  and  others  which  contain  no 
benzoic  acid,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  Tolatile  oil  and  resin. 

Balsam  of  Pkbu  is  procnred  from  the  Mffroxjfhn  Perutferumu  a  tiee  which  growi 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  South  America.  It  occurs  in  two  states  ;  one  callM  the 
white,  the  other  the  black.  The  former,  ^Hiich  results  from  spontaneous  exuda- 
tion, or  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  is  Terr  rare.  The  black  or  common  balsam  is  said 
to  be  procured  by  boiling  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  fiuid,  having 
the  consftBtence  or  syrup,  a  brown  colour,  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pungent 
bitterish  flavour.  Sp.  gr.  I'lfi.  It  is  commonly  imported  in  tin  flasks.  Both  the 
white  and  the  black  balsams  are  extensively  adulterated^  chiefly  with  copaiba^ 
turpentines,  or  volatile  oils. 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  or  Drt  WnrrB  Balsam,  is  said  to  flow  from  incisions  in  the 
same  tree  (1)  ;  and  when  fresh,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  strong;  turpentine.  It 
boocmies  tenacious  with  age,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  brokenTbut  melts  acain 
in  summer.  It  is  a  brownish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  friable  substance,  of  a  plea- 
sant smell  like  benaoin,  and  a  weak  aromatic  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Its  adultera- 
tion with  turpentine  or  resin  is  known  by  its  odour  when  thrown  on  hot  coals.  It 
is  imported  in  jars  or  tin  cases. 
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The  balflanui  of  Pera  and  Tola  an  employed  uedieinaUy  in  the  siate  of  SYrap 
or  iiiiotare,  partieularly  in  coo^  mixtuefl ;  their  firaerance  also  renders  them 
pleasant  acQnnote  to  ehoeolate,  hqueors,  and  other  artielcs.  [Bbhmih.  Siorax. 
DopaibaJ 

BAMBOO,  a  gigantic  plant  of  the  reed  or  crass  kind,  which  grows  Inxnriantly 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  it  shoots  np  with  great  rapidity,  and 
▼aries  in  height  firom  15  to  nearly  100  feet.  When  f\dl  grown  its  general  appear* 
aaoe  is  that  of  a  straight  rod  with  a  number  of  stiff  bnmohes  slrooting  at  right 
ancles  from  the  main  stem.  It  is  of  almost  nniyersal  use,  and  is  probaUy  the  most 
Tamable  boon  conferred  by  nature  npon  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The 
yoong  shoots  of  the  plant  are  eaten  lue  asoara^ ;  when  older,  a  fluid  affording 
an  a^^reeable  beverage  is  secreted  in  the  hoUow  joints ;  and  the  leares  and  seed  are 
used  in  medicine. 

*'  No  ptaot  Is  more  nnfol  where  a  mdon  of  tfarangth  and  Itefatneai  is  reqnix«d.  In  bufldinir  It  is 
■0  genenilW  emplored  that  the  hooMs  of  the  inferior  rlnniiM  m  India  are  almost  ezclutlTdy  ooih 
itracted  of  it.  It  to  adapted  to  the  formation  of  bridges,  masts  for  boats,  and  almost  e^nrj  article 
of  domestic  ftxmitare.  Bedding  and  sacking,  and  even  oordMe  are  manufactured  from  it  It  is 
the  common  fimce  for  gardens  and  fields ;  and  palanquins  and  Ugfat  carriagos  are  principally  com- 
posed of  it.  The  hollow  stems  senre  for  waterpipes,  and  in  mffltary  operations  it  has  often  been 
resorted  to  for  the  eonstmotion  of  screens,  nnally,  according  to  Bairow,  the  Chinese  find  the 
bamboo  invaluable  for  keeping  the  whole  empire  in  due  suboroinatioQ  thnmali  the  medium  of  in- 
cessant bastinadtaig."    {Eitin.  Cab,  Lib.,  BritUk  India.) 

BANANA,  the  fruit  of  the  Mtuapamditiaoa,  a  valuable  plant  common  in  tropin 
oil  countries.  It  very  closely  resemoles  the  plantain  [Plantain],  but  is  generally 
shorter  and  rounder,  with  a  pulp  s<^ter  and  of  a  more  delicate  taste. 

The  banana  and  plantain  are  to  the  inhaWtants  of  the  torrid  lone  what  com  is  to  Europe,  and 
rice  to  the  natiTes  of  India  and  Cliina.  Humboldt  doubts  with  reason  whether  there  is  any 
other  plant  in  the  globe  «liich,  in  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  can  produoe  so  great  a  mass  of 
nutriment.  Eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  1ms  been  inserted  in  the  earth,  it  begins 
to  form  its  clusters,  and  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  less  than  a  year.  A  plantation  Is  perpetuated 
without  any  other  care  than  that  of  cuttmg  the  stems  on  which  the  fhiit  has  ripened,  and  giving 
the  earth  a  slight  dressing.  A  spot  of  1076  feet  may  contain  at  least  from  thirtv  to  rorty  plants, 
which,  in  a  year,  will  yield  more  than  4410  lbs.  of  nutritive  substance.  Humboldt  also  fistimfttfin 
that  the  produce  of  the  banana  Is  to  that  of  wheat  as  133: 1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  as  44 : 1.  Nu- 
merous  prepantlous  are  made  of  this  friiit,  both  before  and  after  its  maturity.  When  fully  ripe, 
It  Is  expoflwd  to  the  sun,  and  preserved  like  our  flgs,  foiming  an  agreeable  and  wholesome 
food ;  while  meal  or  flour  is  obtained  from  it  by  being  cut  Into  slices,  dried,  and  pounded. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  same  extent  of  ground  in  Mexico  on  which  the  banana  is  raised.  Is  capable 
of  maintaining  fifty  individuals,  iriiereas  in  Europe,  under  wheat,  it  would  not  furnish  sobdstenoe 
for  two ;  and  nothing  strikes  a  traveller  more  than  the  diminutive  uppearanoe  of  the  spots  under 
culture  round  a  hut  which  contains  a  numerous  femily  {Humboldti  Travek,  Edin.  Cab.  Lib.)* 
The  other  parte  of  the  plant  are  also  nseftil.  The  leaves,  which  are  more  than  two  yards  long, 
and  a  foot  Inoad,  are  used  for  napkins  and  table-cloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs.  The  water  from 
the  soft  trunk  is  used  as  an  astringent.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  fibrous  bark  of  a  wild  banana, 
3tu$a  textiiit,  is  made  Into  cloth,  and  also  affords  material  for  the  cordage  called  in  eastern  coun- 
tries Manilla  ropes. 

BANCO,  an  Italian  word  signif^ng  Bank,  used  for  describing  the  bank  money 
of  Hamburg  and  other  places. 

BANDANA,  a  kind  of  handkerchief  with  bright  figures  or  spots  upon  a  red  or 
dark  ground.  India  is  the  original  seat  of  this  manufacture ;  but  the  oriental 
patterns  are  now  far  surpassed  in  beauty  and  precision  of  design  by  the  British. 
The  term  bandana  is  also  applied  to  the  style  oi  calico-printing  by  which  the  pat- 
terns are  produced. 

BANK,  a  term  sometimes  api>lled  to  a  depository  for  money^  but  most  commonly 
to  an  establlEdmient  for  dealing  in  money  capital.  The  proprietor  or  manager  of 
such  an  establishment  is  called  a  banker:  and  the  term  banking  is  generally  used 
to  express  the  rules  and  princi^es  bv  which  his  operations  are,  or  should  be  re- 
guUied,  as  well  as  these  operations  tnemselres. 

I.  HiSTOBiCAL  NoncB.— Few  records  are  preserred  of  the  extent  to  which  bank- 
ing was  known  or  practised  by  the  ancients.  The  first  bankers  were  the  money 
dealers,  who  exchanged  the  coins  of  one  nation  for  those  of  another.  In  Athens 
and  Rome  bankers  are  said  to  have  existed  who  fulfilled  many  of  the  modem 
fHmctions  of  the  trade ;  but  the  pr^'udice  against  the  taking  of  interest  for  money, 
rendered  the  business  one  of  little  repute.  The  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages 
left  no  field  open  for  banking.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the revivalof 
commerce  in  Italy  again  created  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  bankers. 
These  at  first  were  Lombard  Jews,  who  exchanged  money  and  bills  in  the  public 
maiket-placeB  on  benches,  whence  the  term  bank,  from  bartcOf  the  Italian  word  for 
bench.    The  modem  public  banks  were  originally  deposit-banks.    The  first  was 
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the  edebrftted  Bank  of  Yenioe.  biBtitvted  in  1171.  Its  Oftfiliil  wm  ooinpoBed  of  a 
loan  adTanoed  to  the  state,  which  waa  made  tranifarable  in  the  books  or  the  bank. 
It  opened  acoonnts  with  depodton  of  gold,  silrer,  and  jewdlery.  jsiTing  them  credit 
for  the  valne  of  the  effeote  deposited.  The  holders  of  snch  creoits  were  said  to  be 
the  holders  of  so  much  bank  moner ;  and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  mer- 
chants to  make  their  contracts  and  ozaw  their  bills  in  this  money,  the  payments  beinc 
effected  by  a  transfer  from  one  name  to  another  in  the  bank  accoonts  of  the  fimds 
deposited  in  its  ooflBNTS.  Inl587.itscapital  was  aboTeflTe  millions  of  ducats.  This 
bank  continned  to  prosper  until  the  subversion  of  the  republic  in  1797  ;  and  its 
money  at  all  times  bore  an  agio  orer  the  current  money  of  the  dty  :  in  1808  it 
was  cuBcontinued.  The  banks  of  BsAtidona  and  Genoa  were  founded  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1609,  the  well-known  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1619,  the  Buik  of  Hamburg,  both  banks  of  deposit,  on  the 
model  of  Uiat  of  Venice.  Toe  other  continental  banks  are  of  much  more  recent  for- 
mation. 


mn£i; 

thisbranoh  of  business  was  shaied  by ; 
in  the  countiy .  The  business  of  banking,  howcTer ,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
is  oomparatiTcly  of  recent  date.  In  ]x»nd<m,  the  merchants  lodged  their  money 
for  security  in  the  Tower,  whence  they  drew  it  out  as  occasion  required  :  but 
in  1640,  Cnarles  I.  haying  seized  £200/X)0  thus  deiKwited,  ther  appear  to  nave 
afterwutis  employed  the  goldsmitiis  as  their  depositaries,  llie  Ixindon  gold- 
smiths, whose  money  trade  had  preyiously  been  confined  to  the  changing  of  coins, 
then  extended  their  business  By  borrowing  and  lendinjc  on  interest ;  and  the 
receipts  which  they  gare  for  deposits  circulated  neariy  in  toe  same  manner  as  the 
modem  bank  notes.  The  extension  of  commerce  which  occurred  about  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  after  the  settlement  of  the  gOTcmment  of  the  RcTolution,  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  tiie  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  in  time  to  other 
establishmentB  in  the  manner  afterwards  described. 

II.  Obiscib  AifD  PaiiiapLB  of  Bamkino.— These  will  be  best  explained  by  first 
considering  separately  ^e  prindpal  purposes  of  a  bank,  namely,  recdring  depodts, 
fadlitatiiig  remittances,  issuing  paper  money,  and  making  loans,  and  uterwards 
showing  the  general  eflect  of  these  operations  when  combined  :  in  each  case  hayinc 
repurd  ehidly  to  the  mode  in  which  banking  is  usually  conducted  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

DepaiUs. —The  banlcs  first  instituted  in  Europe  after  the  reviyal  of  commerce 
were,  as  already  noticed,  established  for  the  purpose  <^  receiring  deposits.  The 
lodgements  consisted  of  coin  of  full  weight,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  bullion  ; 
and  the  credits  raised  in  the  bank  books  for  such  depodts  were  transferred  in 
payment  of  debts  from  one  account  to  another  by  means  of  drafts  or  cheques ; 
the  coin  or  bullion  being  seldom  or  never  withdrawn,  except  when  required  for  ex- 
nortation.  No  interest  was  allowed  on  the  depodts  ;  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  such  banks  consisted  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  nrecious  metals,  in  the  facility 
and  despatch  given  to  cash  transactions  by  tne  transier  system,  and  in  the  certainty 
afforded  that  these  transactions  would  be  a^jnsted  in  currency  of  a  determinate  and 
invariable  standard,  instead  of  the  light  and  debased  coins  then  in  circulation. 
This  mode  of  banking  is  still  continued  in  Ham  bubo,  under  which  head  it  is  more 
fully  explained.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  receiving  of  depodts  is  invaria- 
bly conjoined  vrith  other  dei^rtments  of  banking  business  ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  medium  renders  bullion  Todxements  unnecessary.  Depodt 
bsnking,  as  thus  modified,  still  ftimishes  to  the  public  the  advantages  of  secure 
custody  for  their  money,  with  the  fadlity,  despatch,  and  economy  of  the  transfer 
system ;  beddes  which,  mterest,  varying  from  about  two  to  three  percent.,  is  (except 
by  the  private  bankers  of  London)  generally  allowed  on  the  sums  in  their  hands, 
from  tl^  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  reinvested  by  the  banks  in  securities 
yielding  a  higher  rate.  Depodts  in  this  country  are,  however,  of  two  kinds  :  Dead 
Accounts  (distinguished  in  Scotland  as  Depo$U  Iteceipis),  in  which  money  is  invested 
for  the  purposes  of  security  and  interest  without  being  operated  upon  ;  and  Dretw- 
ing  Accounts,  called  also  Running^  Operating,  or  Current  Accounts,  in  which  there 
is  a  perpetual  paying  in  and  dravnng  out  by  cheques  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  necesdties  of  the  depodtor,  interest  being  allowed  on  the  daily 
balances  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

Remittances  were,  in  ancient  times,  effected  by  sending  a  messenger  with  the  coin, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  latter  still  form  the  chier 
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vehicle  for  foreign  remittaneee  ;  but  the  traiiBmiflsion  of  money  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another  is  now  almost  entirely  effected  br  the  banks,  by  whom  it  is 
conducted  with  great  securit^r  ^nd  despatch,  through  tne  medium  of  their  agents 
or  their  branches.  These  facilities  encourage  trade  m  two  wavs  :  -first,  by  caus- 
ing  money  to  be  transmitted  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  capital  is  made  to  revolve 
more  rapidly  ;  and,  secondly,  they  diminish  the  prices  of  commodities,  operating 
like  improved  roads  in  lowering  the  expense  of  their  conveyance.  The  most  common 
form  01  effecting  an  inland  remittance  is  that  of  a  Letter  of  Credit,  which  authorizes 
the  bank's  correspondent  to  repay  the  mone;^  depositea  with  tnem  to  the  party 
named  in  the  letter  ^  the  use  of  the  money  during  tne  intervening  period  and  some- 
times a  small  commission,  forming  the  remuneration  to  the  bank.    T Exchange.] 

drctUation, — The  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  form  of  notes  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand,  is,  in  reference  to  tne  public,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  bank ;  but  a  disturbing  element  is  attached  to  it  f^om  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  profitable  aocormng  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  amount  of 
notes  that  is  kept  in  circulation  exceeds  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  kept  in  re- 
serve for  the  payment  of  them.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted,  that  banks  of 
issue  are  capable  of  conferring  valuable  benefits  upon  a  country  when  thev  are  pro- 
perly conducted,  their  operations  confined  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  banking,  and 
their  liability  to  comply  with  their  contracts  strictly  enforced.  The  principal  check 
upon  the  overissues  of  banks  is  the  convertibility  of  their  notes  into  specie  on  de- 
mand. That  tendenojr  is  also  limited  on  tiie  one  hand  by  the  wants  or  the  public, 
on  the  other  by  the  desire  of  the  banks  to  protect  their  own  interest ;  as  the  issue  of 


notes  wiU  be  either  in  the  repayment  of  deposits,  or  in  the  form  of  loans  by  dis- 
counts or  otherwise.  Farther  checks  exist  in  the  system  of  bank  exchanges,  by 
which  the  notes  circulated  by  one  establishment  are  mtercepted  by  the  others  and 
brought  back  to  it ;  and  by  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  under  the 
infiuonoe  of  which  the  notes  not  necessary  in  trade  are  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
investment.    [Monet.] 

Loans  may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  let.  Discounts ;  2c/,  Cash-credits  ; 
Sd.  Overdrafts  on  Current  Accounts  : — 

1.  Discounts.  The  form  in  which  loans  are  chiefly  made  by  bankers  is  on  the 
security  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  as  having 
only  a  short  time  to  run  Mfore  they  ikll  due,  the  advanced  capital  soon  returns, 
while,  being  transferable,  they  can.  if  necessary,  be  rediscounted.  The  advance 
is  made  to  tne  ftiU  amount  of  the  bill  under  deduction  of  interest,  or  as  it  is  some- 
what loosely  termed  dUcount,  for  the  time  which  the  bill  has  to  run ;  a  commission 
is  also  sometimes  charged,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  per  cent. 

'*  Th«  bills  pretented  to  a  bank  for  dtaconnt,**  asyi  Mr  Oilbart,  **  may  generaUjr  be  divided  into 
tic  following  classes: — 

"  (1*)  Bills  drawn  by  prodooers  or  xnanufactnrers  upon  wbokMals  dealers. 

*'  (S.)  Bills  drawn  by  wholesale  dealers  upon  retail  dealers. 

"  (3.)  Bills  drawn  by  retail  dealers  upon  consomers. 

*'  (4.)  Bills  not  arising  out  of  trade,  but  yet  drawn  against  value,  as  rents,  &e. 

**  15.)  Kites  or  aooommodatlon  Ulls. 

*'  The  first  two  classes  of  bills  are  the  best,  and  are  Csir  legitimate  bills  for  bankers  to  discount. 
The  third  dass  ought  not  to  be  too  much  eneoaraged.  They  are  for  comparatively  small  amounts, 
and  are  drawn  by  wopkeepers  and  tradesmen  upon  their  customers.  To  discount  these  bills  freely 
would  encourage  extravagance  in  the  acceptors ;  and  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  drawers. 
When  a  man  accepts  bflb  to  his  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  or  upholsterer,  ne  may  fairly  be  sus- 
pected of  living  beyond  his  income.  Solvent  and  regular  people  pay  their  tradesmen's  accounts 
with  ready  money.  The  fourth  dass  of  bills,  though  sometimes  prtiper,  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
encouragw.  Persons  out  of  trade  have  no  business  with  bills.  The  last  dass  of  bills  should  al- 
most alwiurs  be  rdected.  To  an  experienced  banker,  who  knows  the  parties,  the  discovery  of 
aocommootion  bills  is  by  no  means  difficult.  They  are  usually  drawn  for  even  amounts,  for  the 
laigest  sum  that  the  stamp  will  bear,  and  for  the  longnt  term  that  the  bank  will  discount,  and 
are  presented  for  discount  soon  after  they  are  drawn.  The  parties  are  often  relations,  friends,  or 
pMes  who,  from  their  avocatfons,  can  nave  no  dealmgs  with  each  other."  {HiMiory  and  Prin- 
c^»to  qfBmiking,  p.  156.) 

The  length  of  the  period  which  bills  have  to  run  is  also  matter  of  consideration.  The  prindpal 
advantages  to  a  bank  of  short  dated  bills  compared  with  long  dated  bilb  are  the  following  :— 
There  is  more  safety  in  disoounting  short  bills,  because  the  parties  may  fail  before  the  long  ones 
foil  due:  The  commission  (where  this  is  charged)  will  be  more  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  any 
given  amount  of  capital  employed  In  discounting  short  bills  than  in  discounting  long  bills :  A 
greater  amount  of  notes  will  be  issued  in  discounting  a  succession  of  short  bills  than  in  discounc- 
mg  long  bills :  Long  dated  bills  lock  up  the  funds  of  a  bank,  so  that  they  cannot  be  diwrounted 
with  suety  but  from  the  bank's  own  capital ;  for  If  a  bank  employs  its  deposits,  or  its  circulation 
In  disoounting  long  dated  bills  and  payment  of  the  notes  or  deposits  should  he  denumded,  the 
long  dated  bins  could  not  be  rediscounted,  and  the  bank  must  stop :  Long  bills  mu^  encourage 
qpeeuUttion ;  as  persons  may  purchase  large  quantities  of  commoditiee  in  the  expectation  that  the 
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prloe  will  AdviDoelMfora  the  kHiffbOla  whkb  tat  Moepte  fai  pajvMBt  diall  Ml  dMt  while  if  tli« 
biUs  M«  of  short  dftte  thie  will  be  prtTeDted.  (/MA  p.  IM.) 

Beddes  diacoanting  bills  the  banks  render  importftnt  aerrioefl  in  attending  to 
tbeir  due  negotiation  ;  it  being  onBtomary  for  merchantB  and  other  people  to  send 
all  tiie  bUU  and  drafts  pajrable  to  them  to  their  bankers,  who  beoome  responsible 
for  their  refolar  presentation  for  nayment.  and  for  their  noting  if  not  paid. 

2.  A  Caidi-credit  is  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  bank  to  adyanoe  to  an  indi- 
yidnsJ  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  f^om  time  to  time  reqnire,  not  exoee<Ung  in 
the  whole  a  oertain  definite  amount,  for  repayment  of  which  he  enters  into  a  bond 
with  securities.  Cash-credits  are  granted  not  only  apon  personal  secority,  but 
idso  npon  the  security  of  stock  in  the  Public  Funds,  also  occasionally  of  lands  or 
houses,  and  by  some  joint-stock  banks  on  the  security  of  their  own  e^res.  To 
those  requiring  temporary  advances  of  money,  cash-credits  possess  the  following 
advantages  over  discounts  ;— The  partj  can  repay  any  part  of  the  sum  drawn  at 
pleasure,  and  interest  is  charged  only  for  the  money  actually  employed  :  He  has 
also  the  power  of  drawing  wneneTer  he  pleases  to  the  full  amount  of  his  credit ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  discounting  bills,  he  must  make  a  new  implication  to  the 
bank  for  each  bill.  To  a  bank  the  comparatiTe  advantages  of  a  cash-credit  in 
respect  to  bills,  consist  chiefly  in  its  oonnectinc  the  party  more  intimately  with  the 
bank  ;  in  the  summary  mode  m  which  the  bona  may  be  recovered  from  the  party  or 
his  securities ;  while  to  a  buik  issuingnotes,  the  frequent  operations  under  the 
credit  gives  activity  to  its  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  their  comparative  disad- 
vantages to  a  bank  are  as  follows  : 

*<  (1.)  Caah-credlti,  when  onoe  grmnted,  cannot  be  called  up,  bat  blUa  of  tsohange  iood  Ul  doe, 
and  you  ean  nftue  to  diaoount  again.  (2.)  If  you  dieeoiint  bills  of  ezohanfa,  they  can  be  redia- 
counted  to  supply  the  bank  with  fbnds  if  necessaiy,  but  advances  on  cash-cxedits  cannot  be  r»- 

Eleoed.  (3b)  In  ease  of  a  panic  or  a  nin  upon  the  bank,  the  persons  having  cash-credits  might 
ave  occasion  to  draw  upon  the  bank,  and  the  notes  would  immediatelT  be  returned  npon  the 
bank,  for  p^rment  in  goid;  but  you  ooold  refuse  to  discount  bills  of  ezdiange  until  the  run  trna 
over.''  {OUbart.  p.  177.) 

The  cash-credit  system  was  first  Introduced  hi  Scotland,  to  which  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
It  is  rtlll  <^efly  confined. 

8.  Overdrafts  on  Current  or  Deposit  Accounts.  These  are  stated  under  a  sepa- 
rate head,  because  in  England  the  advances  in  this  way  are  considerable.  They 
are  similar  in  chiuracter  to  the  drafts  under  a  cash-credit^  with  this  diiference.  that 
in  a  current  account  l^e  party  overdraws  on  his  own  individual  security,  ana  that 
on  each  occasion  he  has  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  bank. 

In  advancing  money,  whether  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  otherwise,  a 
bank  receives  only  the  market  rate  of  interest.  But  as  this  is  a  return  which  may  oe 
obtained  for  money  without  incurring  the  expense  of  an  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  invest  capital  in  the  business  of  banking  were 
It  to  be  confined  to  the  loan  depsrtment  alone.  The  main  object  of  the  banker,  how- 
ever, is  to  procure,  and  employ  on  an  advantageous  footing,  the  money  of  other 
people^  ana  his  profits  are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  he  can  ac- 
complish that  object.  The  tramnx  capital  of  a  bank  consists  of— 1#^,  The  capital 
contributed  by  the  partners  ;  2d,  The  money  lodged  on  deposit ;  and,  8dt^  The  mo- 
ney deposited  for  the  purpose  of  remittance ;  to  which  falls  to  he  added  m  the  case 
of  Danks  of  issue,  ilh.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  These  means  are  em- 
ployed in— Isf,  Discounting  bills  of  exchange  *,  2d,  Advances  on  cash-credits,  or 
overdrawn  accounts ;  and.  Iff,  Investments  in  the  f\inds  and  other  public  securities. 
The  surplus  of  the  former  above  the  latter  forms  the  reserve  kept  by  the  bank  to 
meet  current  demands.  The  amount  of  reserve  necessary  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  to  be  estimated  from  experience,  and  the  transactions  and  position 
of  the  bank  :  but  as  unforeseen  events  may  occur  which  may  render  the  bank  liable 
to  be  callea  upon  for  the  whole  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  liabilitios, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  deposits  or  notes  in  circulation,  it  is  of  consequence  that 
the  amount  of  trading  capital  arising  from  these  sources  should  be  invested  in  secu- 
rities which  shall  rapidly  revolve,  and  be  at  all  times  convertible.  The  securities 
which  best  fulfil  these  requisites  are  bills  of  exchange,  stock  in  the  i>ublic  funds, 
and  exchequer  bills,  on  which  a  bank  can  easily  extend  or  diminish  its  advances 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  it  may  have  to  emi»lo}r ;  increasing  them  when 
the  deposits  and  circulation  are  increasing,  and  diminishing  them  when  these  are 
diminishing:  while  in  anticipation  of  a  run,  the  bills  may  be  converted  into  money 
by  being  zediscounted,  and  the  stock  and  exchequer  buls  sold.  Investments  on 
securities  not  readily  convertible  cannot  be  made  with  safety  except  out  of  the 
capital  belonging  to  the  bank  itself. 
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BanldnffeBiablidimeiitb  are  constitated  in  Tariooa  ways.  On  the  eoiitintot,  iho 
pQbUo  banks  are,  in  genonil,  mon  or  less  connected  witn  the  coTemment.  In  the 
United  States  thev  are  chiefly  joint-stock  companies,  with  cnarters  limiting  the 
responsibility  of  tne  partners  to  the  amount  of  tneir  snares,  or  some  fixed  miutiple 
thereof.  In  this  country  the  banks  are  oonstituted  in  three  ways  : — UL  Char- 
tered ones  inTested  with  certain  privileges  of  monopoly,— as  the  Bank  of  Emj[land, 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  M,  Joint-stook  banks  established  on  the  prmciple 
of  milimited  rwponsibility ;  and  8^  Private  banks.  The  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  again  diflnr  iA  som^  rei^tots  m  their  privileges  and  methods  of  transacting 
bnsinesB.  aooovding  as  they  an)  Bifcuated  in  London,  in  the  provincial  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland. 

III.  Thb  Bank  of  Enoland  was  established  in  1694  as  a  bank  of  issue,  depositi 
and  loan,  under  the  title  of  the  Oo^femor  tmd  Company  qf  the  Bank  of  England.  Its 
original  capital  of  £1,20CL000  waa  lent  to  government  at  8  per  cent,  mterest,  vrith  a 
fhrttier  allowance  of  £4000  a-year  tw  management.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  projector^  William  Paterson,  **  the  erection  of  this  famous  bank  not  only 
relievea  the  ministerial  managers  from  their  frequent  fyrocessiona  into  the  dtp  for 
borrowing  money  on  the  best  and  nearest  public  securities  at  an  interest  of  10  and 
12  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  likewise  gave  life  and  currency  to  double  or  triple  the 
value  of  its  capital  in  other  branches  of  public  credit."  Ijie  charter  was  granted 
for  a  limited  time  ;  but  it  was  renewed  at  different  periods,  some  advantage  being 
given  after  each  interval  by  the  bank  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  m 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  any  interest.  The  capital  was  in- 
creased by  new  subscriptions  in  1708  to  £5,559,995 ;  in  1722  to  £8,959,995 ;  in  1742 
to  £9,800.000 ;  in  1746  to  £10,780,000  :  and  in  1782  to  £11,642,400  ]  lastly,  by  a 
bonus  of  25  per  cent,  in  1816  to  £14,553,000  ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  it  was  raised, 
was  lent  to  the  government. 

^  In  1708  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  all  other  banks  of  issue  in  England  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  partners  ;  and  this  statute  having  been  construed  so  as  to 
apply  to  banks  of  all  descriptions,  the  Bank  of  Enfflandremained  the  only  joint- 
stock  one  in  England  until  it  was  partially  repealedin  the  year  1826. 

In  1696  the  bank  became  involved  in  difficulties,  and  was  obliged  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  its  notes  ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  the  go- 
vernment. No  similar  embarrassment  occurred  until  the  early  i>art  of  the  late  war 
with  France^  when  commercial  difficulties,  caused  by  the  transition  from  peace  to  a 
state  of  hostility,  an  unfovourable  state  of  the  excnanges  arising  firom  a  deficient 
harvest,  foreign  subsidies,  and,  above  all,  a  general  dread  of  invasion  produced  so 
great  a  drain  for  specie,  that  on  Saturday  the  25th  February  1797,  ouly  £1,270,000  of 
treasure  remained  in  the  coffers  of  the  Sank.  A  ftarther  drain  being  anprehended, 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  next  daj  by  the  ministers,  prohibiting  the  directors 
from  paying  their  notes  in  specie  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken. 
Shortly  afterwards^  Uie  memorable  Bank  Restriction  Act  vras  passed,  exempting 
the  bank  from  paymg  in  cash,  and  authorizing  it  to  issue  notes  for  £1  and  £2  in 
lien  of  gold. 

This  measure  placed  the  currency  of  the  country  under  circumstances  wholly  dis- 
similar to  those  that  have  attended  it  either  before  or  since.  The  events  of  the  war, 
particularly  during  the  seven  years  thatpreceded  the  peace  of  Paris,  opposed  greater 
obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  our  foreign  trade  than  were  ever  at  any  other  time 
put  into  action,  whence  gold  and  silver  b^Mune  the  only  articles  which  could  be  safely 
taken  in  exchange  for  the  soods  of  which  we  were  purchasers  from  the  continent. 
These  metals,  especially  golcL  were  besides  greatly  in  demand  for  the  pay  of  troopSL 
These  circumstances,  actmg  in  coi^junction  with  tne  tendency  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  under  which  the  directors  were  relieved  from  the  dangers  that  would 
otherwise  have  attended  an  undue  expansion  of  their  issues,  caused  such  an  en- 
hancement of  the  prices  of  the  precious  metals,  when  measured  by  the  paper-currency, 
as  forced  all  our  cold  coin  out  of  circulation.  The  difference  in  value  of  Bank  m 
England  notes  and  gold,  estimated  at  the  Mint  price,  was  for  some  time  trifling, 
and  ftt>m  1803  to  1808  was  no  more  than  £2  :  IS  :  2  per  cent.  But  in  the  seven 
follovring  years,  that  excoes  in  value  of  gold  was  raised  m  the  following  degrees  : — 
1809,  £14  :  7  :  7  per  cent. ;  1810,  £8:7:8  per  cent. ;  1811,  £20 : 2  : 7  per  cent. ; 
1812,  £25  :  16  : 8  per  cent. ;  1818,  £29  : 4  : 1  per  oent. ;  1814,  £14  : 7  : 7  per  cent.  $ 
1815,  £13  : 9  : 6  per  cent.  The  fall  m  the  price  of  gold  which  occurred  in  1814  was 
brought  about  by  the  return  to  peace,  whicn  restor^  trade  to  its  natural  channels : 
and  n  was  afterwards  reduced  to  its  Mint  price  by  the  contraction  of  issues  forced 
«pon«M,b«.kb3rP»rll««en*.  ^     , 
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The  Bank  Restrietion  Act  had  proTided  for  tiieretam  to  ipooie  paymeiits  witliia 
nx  monthf  after  the  Binataze  of  a  treaty  of  peaee ;  bat,  at  tne  peaoe  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  thiB  was  postponed  for  a  jear,  on  aeooont  of  tbe  serious  inoonTenienoe  it  would 
then  have  canwd  to  trade  ;  and  after  the  rupture  in  180S,  the  imblio  called  loudly 
for  a  continuanoe  of  the  exemption.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  in  1815  an  act  was 
passed,  declaring  in  the  preamole  that  "  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash." 
The  year  following,  howerer  (1816).  being  one  of  eommeroial  distress,  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  was  postponed  to  Julj  1, 1818 ;  and  by  a  (brther  aet  to  July  1, 
1819.  In  tiM  ttst  mentioned  year  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  generally,  of  which  committee  Mr  (now  Mr 
tlobert)  Peel  was  chairman ;  and  npon  the  recommendation  of  their  Report  the 
edebrated  aet  (59  (^.  III.  c.  49),  sometimes  called  FseFsAetfymB  passed,  requiring 
the  Bank  after  February  1, 1820.  to  exchange  their  paper  for  pullion  at  certain  fixed 
and  graduated  prices,  and  on  May  1, 1823,  to  pay  m  eurrent  gold  coin  at  the  Mint 
rate  of  £3 :  17  :  10|  per  ounce :  the  latter  proTision  was  anticipated  in  point  of 
time  by  the  bank  recommencing  payment  of  their  notes  in  coin  on  May  1, 1821. 

Renewed  Charter^  August  19,  1833  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  98).  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  prorisions  of  this  aet : — 

Bactfon  1.  The  Bank  of  Bnglsiid  declared  lo  have  the  exdmlTe  prirllefi  of  benUi^  npon  the 
conditions  qMctfled  in  the  act. 

Section  S.  During  such  priTHege.  no  Company  of  more  than  rfx  penom  to  iMoe  notes  payable 
on  demand  within  Condon,  or  fixty-flve  miles  thereof,— bat  banks  bevond  that  limit  mi^  issue  UUs 
and  notes  pajable  on  demand,  or  oUterwise,  at  the  pteoe  at  wliidi  the  same  slum  l>e  issned,  and 
also  in  London ;  but  no  iueh  bill  or  note  shall  be  nnder  £i,  or  be  rsissoed  in  London,  or  within 
rizty-flvv  milee. 

Bectlon  3.  Any  Company  of  more  than  sfai  may  carry  on  baakinff  in  London,  or  within  sUty-flve 
aOes.  proTidsd  it  do  not  issae  its  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  at  any  less  thne  than  six 
months. 

Section  4.  AH  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Bnghnd  nayahle  on  demand  whlA  than  be  Issued  out  of 
London  shall  be  payable  at  the  plaoe  where  issued. 

Section  5.  The  exduelTe  priTileses  of  the  bank  may  be  terminated  npon  a  year^  notlos  girsa 
within  six  months  after  Angnst  1,  IMS,  and  repayment  of  the  pultlic  debt. 

Section  8.  Rank  of  England  notes  are  a  higal  tender  (except  with  respect  to  the  bank  Itself)  so 
long  as  the  bank  shall  pay  such  notes  In  ooin. 

Section  7*  Bills  not  ha^g  mors  than  three  months  to  ran  not  sntject  to  the  nsory  laws.  [This 
period  has  since,  by  temporary  aete,  been  extended  to  twelve  months.] 

Section  8.  Accounts  of  bullion,  and  of  notes  in  dreulation,  to  be  scat  weekly  to  the  Chancellor 
of  theBxdwquer;  and  an  aTecsn  state  of  the  bank  accounts  of  the  preceding  three  months  shall 
be  published  erery  month  in  the  Xondon  Oasette. 

Section  9.  Public  to  repay  the  bank  one-fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  £U,<IB6,8n& 

Section  10.  If  the  proprietors  shall  so  determme.  the  cniital  stock  of  the  bank  shall  be  re- 
duced from  jEl4,M3,000  to  £1O,0U,7W;  and  the  diUbrence  shaU  be  dirided  amongst  them  on 
October  A,  1834. 

Sections  11. 18.  Prorlde  for  the  qualification  of  directon  In  the  erent  of  the  aaU  reduction  of 
stock  being  nude. 

Sectioo  la.  Bank  to  deduct  £190,000  per  annum  firom  snm  allowed  for  management  of  national 
debt. 

Section  14.  Providons  of  80  &  40  Geo.  III.  to  remain  In  foree,  except  as  altered  by  this  act, 
enb||ect  to  redemption  upon  the  terms  following :— 4hat  at  any  time,  upon  twelye  months*  notice,  to 
be  given  after  Aiwust  1, 1886,  and  upon  repayment  of  the  pubUe  debt,  then  the  said  exclusive 
privileges  of  bankuBg  shall  cease  and  determine. 

CapUai  and  Nature  qf  BuHnsit, — The  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  deht  due 
hr  the  publie  to  the  bank  was  made  by  an  assignment  of  3  per  cent,  stock  from  the 
Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  but  the  propnetors  hare 
allowed  this  sum  to  remain  m  arailable  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 
Henoe  the  stock  of  the  bank,  sometimes  called  its  permanent  eapUalf  still  amounts 
to  £14^3)000,  upon  which  sum  the  dividend  is  paid  to  the  proprietors.  The  real 
capital  of  the  bank  howerer  exceeds  this  sum  by  £2,944,000,  the  amount  of  the  un- 
divided profits,or  rest,  at  31st  March  1840  ;inaking  its  total  amount  £17/97^000.  The 
permanent  cafntal  is  transferable  like  soTemment  stock  ;  and  its  value  fluctuates 
Rom  political  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  value  of  money,  and  the  supposed  suooees 
of  the  (}ompany.  It  is  exempted  from  taxes,  accounted  personal  estate,  assignable 
hj  unstamped  transfer,  and  not  subject  to  forfeiture,  or  liable  to  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion. The  disposable  capital  under  the  management  of  the  directors  consists  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  notes,  that  held  bv  deposit  from  government  and 
private  partieB,  and,  lastly,  undivided  profits,  liie  snm  of  the  whole  is  generally 
about  £90,000.000,  of  which  part  is  vested  in  ooin  and  bullion,  but  a  larger  part  in 
securities  proandng  interest — such  as  Exchequer  bills  and  mercantile  acceptances. 
The  income  of  the  bank  is  derived  from  interest  on  government  securities,  aiscount 
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on  mereaniile  biUB,  allowaaee  ht  nuuUkging  the  pnblio  debt,  profits  on  bnlliom 
and  agency,  amounting  altogether  to  about  £1,^,000,  which,  after  deduction  ox 
salaries,  losses,  and  dutj  on  notes,  forms  the  fond  divisible  among  the  proprietors* 
The  bank  is  prohibited  irom  engaging  in  any  commercial  undertaking  other  than 
its  legitimate  operations,  such  as  the  buying;  and  selling  of  coin  or  oullion,  and 
bills  of  exchange.  Being,  howerer.  authorizMi,  like  the  Mnks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg,  to  make  adyances  on  the  security  of  merchandise  lodged  with  it,  or 
pledged  to  it  by  written  documents,  a  power  is  giyen  to  the  directors  to  sell  the 
same  for  their  reimbursement. 
Management  and  Internal  Regulations.— The  chief  management  is  Tested  in  a 


a  deputy-goTemor  £3000.  a  director  £2000,  and  eyery  elector  £500.  The  directors 
seldom  possess  more  stock  than  what  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  their  office. 
Four  general  courts  of  proprietors  are  held  annually,  namely,  in  Blarch  or  Aprils 
Jul^,  September,  and  December.  The  puipose  of  these  meetings  is  to  make  or 
renae  b^-laws,  to  determine  questions  relatmg  to  the  institution,  and  to  elect  offi- 
cers—tms  last  usually  takin^i;  place  at  the  first  meeting.  Special  meetings  can  be 
conyened  at  the  request  of  mne  or  more  proprietors  qualified  as  electors. 

No  account  can  be  opened  with  the  establiBhment  without  permission  from  the 
directors.  If  this  be  granted  the  bank  will  then  discount  approved  bills,  and  re- 
ceiye  and  pay  cash  as  ordinary  bankers ;  but  no  deposit-account  can  be  opened 
with  less  than  £500.  No  interest  is  allowed  by  the  bank.  The  IMurty  keeping  an 
account  must  always  have  a  sum  at  his  credit ;  and  no  account  is  allowed  to  be 
oyerdrawn.  Bills  or  notes  (haying  not  more  than  95  days  to  run)  including  town 
biUs,  aie  now  discounted  every  day  instead  of  once  a-week  as  formerly.  But  it  is 
a  general  rule  of  the  bank  not  to  open  discount  accounts  for  issuinx  country  bankers 
and  joint-stock  banks.  It  howeyer  discounto  to  such  issuing  homes  to  the  extent 
that  may  be  required  to  discharge  their  notes  paid  into  the  several  branches,  and 
9iao  gives  some  facilities  of  a  similar  kind  to  banks  which  afford  aid  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  aid  given.  iMr  O,  Wm 
Norman*8  Evidence,  1840  ;  Bank  RejHfrt.  p.  209.) 

A  committee  of  three  directors  sit  daily,  and  on  Thursday  the  whole  court 
assembles.  No  important  measure  is  adopted  vrithout  the  assent  of  the  majority  of 
the  court ;  and  on  particular  occasions  the  directors  communicato  with  the  go- 
vernment. These  communications  are  made  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  whose  opinions  are  alvrays  considered  vrith  attention ; 
but  they  possess  no  authority  for  enforcing  any  change  in  the  bank's  arrangements. 

The  bank's  business  is  divided  into  two  departmento  ;  the  one  under  the  chief 
cashier,  who  transacts  the  receipto  and  payments,  and  issues  the  notes  ;  the  other 
under  the  general  accountant,  who  poste  these  notes  as  they  are  issued  or  paid  off, 
and  mxoajm  the  affairs  of  the  national  debt.  In  1832  there  were  employed  at 
the  bank  820  clerks  and  porters,  and  38  printers  and  en^^ravers  ;  and  there  were 
also  193  pensioners,  chiefly  superannuated  derks,  who  received  in  pensions  £31,243, 
averaging  £161  to  each*  In  the  same  year  the  salaries  and  pensions  amounted  to 
£218,003 ;  the  house  expenses  to  £39,187 ;  the  allowance  of  the  directors  was 
£8000 ;  and  the  rent  of  the  building  was  set  down  at  £40,000.  The  salaries  of  the 
officers  at  the  branches  amounted  to  £25,000. 

Transactione  toith  Government, — ^The  bank,  besides  lodging  ite  capital  with  go- 
yemment,  in  consideration  of  the  exclusive  privileffes  granted  to  it,  and  as  a  secu- 
rity to  the  public  for  payment  of  ite  notes,  has  luways  performed  the  ordinary 
ftmctions  of  a  banker  to  the  state.  Since  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  one- 
fourth  of  the  permanent  debt  has  been  repaid,  and  been  thus  reduced  from 
£14,686,800  to  £11,015,100,  upon  which  interest  is  at  present  paid  to  the  bank  at 
the  rato  of  3  per  cent.  The  bank  has,  however,  been  alv^avs  in  the  practice  of 
makingother  considerable  advances  to  government,  chiefly  in  tne  form  of  Exchequer 
biUs.  Before  the  exemption  from  cash-paymente  in  1797,  these  advances  averaged 
about  £8,000,000 ;  but  after  that  time  they  increased  very  considerably,  and  the 
general  amount  in  the  ten  years  from  1807  to  1817  vnw  £22L()0O,00O.  At  present  they 
consist  partly  of  Exchequer  bills,  but  chiefly  of  a  sum  of  £10,897,880  lent  in  1823,  to 
relieve  the  public  finances  of  the  heavy  paymento  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and 
pensions  due  to  retired  officers,  called  the  **  dead  weight}'  the  consideration  granted 
to  the  bank,  being  an  annuity  of  £585,740  for  forty-four  years  until  1867. 
^   The  bank  acts  as  the  organ  of  government  in  paying  the  dividends  on  the  nfp 
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tlonil  debt,  and  in  reeeiviiif^  and  ro^stcfing  iT^nfen  of  itook  from  ono  puLIto 
oreditor  to  another  ;  employing  in  tins  department  about  400  persons.  For  thig 
■errioe  itreceivos  at  present  about  £130,000  yearly.  It  Ukeirme  renders  to  the 
Tieasnry  and  other  public  offioea,  in  daily  receiving  and  paying  money,  the  same 
■errioes  as  a  private  banking  house  does  to  its  customers.  I>nring  the  late  war, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  taxes  and  loans  raised  for  the  pubuo  serrioe,  the 
balances  at  the  credit  of  the  different  goremment  oflkes  amounted  to  verv  consi- 
derable sums,  at  one  time  even  so  large  as  i' 11 .000^000 ;  in  consideration  or  which 
the  bank  agreed  to  lend  government  £3,000,000  without  interest.  At  present  the 
public  deposits  fluctuate  oommoiily  between  three  and  four  millions,  upon  which 
no  interrat  is  allowed. 

3epe&U8  hff  PriwUe  Pmrtiet,'-Thmt  generally  varied  from  one  to  two  millions 
until  the  panic  <^  DcNoember  1825  ;  but  after  that  time  they  increased  very  oonsi- 
derablv.and  of  late  jcars  have  flactuatod  from  about  four  to  twelve  millioiia.  Sven 
this  last  sum,  however,  is  comparatively  small^  arising  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  bauk 
directors  do  not  give  tne  same  &cilities  to  their  customers  as  is  received  from  pri- 
vate bankers. 

Uttmuni  of  MeroaniU0  B«At.~The  biUs  discounted  have  varied  greatly  in 
am'iol^t'.  "When  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  bank  is  on  a  level  with  the 
market  rate,  the  number  is  large,  but  the  reverse  when  it  exceeds  that  rate.  In 
1809  and  1810,  the  average  amount  of  discounts  was  about  seventeen  millions. 
Since  the  peace,  it  has  selcfom  exceeded  three  millions.  In  consequence  of  theabun- 
dance  of  money  possessed  by  private  bankers,  and  their  charge  hmua  commonly 
lower  than  that  of  the  other,  which  is  therefore  chiefly  resorted  to  for  discounts 
during  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment.  The  annual  average  of  loes  by  bad 
debts  on  discounts  was,  from  1795  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  £31,696. 

dretilaHon  and  Re^tilaHcn  <ffJitueM. — No  notes  under  £20  were  put  into  circu- 
lation by  the  bank  prior  to  1769,  in  which  year  notes  for  £10  were  first  issued.  In 
1793,  the  bank  began  to  issue  notes  for  £5,  and  £1  and  £2  notes  were  iotroduoed 
in  March  1797,  alter  the  bank  suspendedpayment  in  specie.  The  issue  of  the  lattery 
except  for  a  riiort  period  at  the  end  of  1825,  ceased  in  1821  ;  and  since  the  5th  April 
'1829,  no  bank  in  England  can  issue  any  note  under  £5  (7  Geo.  IV.  c.  6).  The 
paper  circulated  by  the  bank  at  present  consists  of  ordinary  notes  for  £5  and  up- 
wards, and  of  bank  post  bills,  drawn  commonly  at  seven  days'  right.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  is  generaUv  about  £18,000,000.  in  1833  it  was  estimated  that  aboul 
three-fourths  ofthe  bank's  ptper  money  circulated  in  the  metropolitan  district;  the 
remaining  fourth  in  ^  countiy,  particularly  Lancashire. 

The  bank  issues  are  understood  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  that  the  drcn- 
lation  idiould  be  at  all  times  kept  fhU,  but  without  any  redundancy,  and  the  meana 
by  which  this  condition  of  things  may  be  adjusted  are,  except  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  held  to  be  indicated  bv  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchangee.  In  thie 
exercise  of  tneir  powers,  however,  tne  directors  commonly  act  with  cauti<m.  They 
are  aware  that  under  any  drcnmstances  a  diminntioii  ofthe  currency  is  unfkvourabM 
to  trade,  lowering  the  price  of  commodities^  and  producing  a  general  dulness  in 
markets.  When  the  foreign  exchanges  are  likely  to  fall,  and  it  appears  incumbent 
on  the  bank  to  contract  its  issues,  tne  directors  profess  not  to  act  on  ounion,  but 
to  wait  until  an  actual  demand  for  gold  has  been  made  on  the  bank.  Even  then 
they  do  not  make  a  direct  contraction  of  their  circulation  ;  they  merely  forbear  to 
issue  notes  in  the  nlace  of  those  which  have  been  returned  by  the  public  for  gold. 
The  contraction  of  the  circulation  is  usually  efllscted  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
for  bills,  sometimes  also  by  the  sale  of  public  or  other  securities  ;  an  opposite  pro- 
oedure  leads  of  course  to  an  expansion  oT  it. 

The  bullion,  or  cash  reserve,  Keipt  bv  the  bank  consists  chiefly  of  gold.--siIv6r  sel- 
dom exceeding  one-fifteenth  of  the  wnole.  The  common  rule  of  the  directors  is  to 
keep  in  treasure  a  sum  e^ual  to  one-third  of  their  liabilities.  This  proportion  has 
usually  been  found  sufficient:  but  the  rule  is  not  founded  on  general  principles, 
and  is  not  closely  followed.  In  ordinary  times,  and  when  un<Mr  a  vi^ant  m»- 
n^ll^ement,  the  circulation  is  limited  witnin  the  amount  which  would  injuriously 
airoct  the  foreign  exchanges,  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-third  cannot  do  neces- 
On  the  other  han<^  when  by  an  overissue  of  paper,  prices  have  been  raised 
eh  that  gold  has  become  the  most  profitable  eommodity  for  exportation,  the 

_  lence  of  the  bank  has  shovm  that  tne  drain  thus  ariring  may  be  carried  to  an 
extent  &r  exceeding  the  amount  necessary  to  restore  the  e!quiliorium  of  the  eur- 
rency  ^  while  in  a  commercial  panic,  more  especially  when  aggravated  by  a  pdi- 
Ucal  distoxbanoe,  it  is  difltoult  to  say  what  quantity  of  treaeute  weuM  be  fouid 
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ad«qpiate  abort  of  the  amoimt  of  the  bank's  whole  liabilities.  With  the  yiew,  how- 
erer,  of  being  proTided  as  far  as  possible  to  moot  sueh  contin^Dcies,  most  of 
the  disposable  capital  is  inyested  in  securities  which  can,  if  reaiured.  bo  brought 
to  sale  in  the  stock  exchange.  This  is  the  case  not  only  witn  excneqaer  bills 
and  ffOTemment  stock,  bat  with  the  greatest  of  all  their  assets,  the  annuit]^  on 
the  dead  weight,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  dirided  or  subdiTided  into  portions 
fitted  for  the  money  market. 

Branch  Banks  were  first  established  by  the  directors  in  1826,  at  the  snggestion, 
it  was  said,  of  the  late  Lord  Liyerpool,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  ineon- 
▼enienoe  arising  from  the  frequent  discredit  of  the  country  banks.  •  The  business  of 
these  branches  principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuih^  notes  which  are  pay- 
able in  London  and  in  the  f^oo  where  they  are  issued,  and  m  transmitting  moner 
to  and  from  the  capital.  The  towns  in  which  they  are  established  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Birmingham,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Neweastle-Ott-lyne,  Norwich,  Swansea,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  branch  banks  allow  no  interost  on  deposits,  nor  do  they  permit  any  one 
to  overdraw  his  account ;  the  regulations  under  which  thev  act  having  been  framed 
80  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  local  banks.  The  branches 
fhrther  consult  the  convenience  of  these  banks  by  receiving  gold  from  those  who 
happen  to  hold  more  than  they  require,  and  in  supplying  it  to  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  it.  They  also  lend  Bank  of  England  notes  to  such  as  think  fit  to  Use  them 
instead  of  their  own,  by  discounting  their  bills  at  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  branches 
were  not  expected  to  be  productive  of  profit  to  toe  Bank  of  England,  nor  have 
they  proved  so. 

Thif  Profiit  of  the  Bank  have  in  general  been  steadv,  though,  at  least  in  former 
times,  seldom  exceeding  a  certain  moderate  limit,  in  1694  the  dividend  was  8 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1695,  9  per  cent.  From  that  year  to  17*29,  it  fluctuated  between 
5^  and  9  per  cent.  From  1729  to  1747,  the  rate  was  5h  to  6  per  cent;  from  1747 
to  1753b  5  per  cent-;  in  1753  it  fell  to  4}  per  cent.  After  1767  the  dividend  was 
gradually  raised  to  7  per  contest  which  rate  it  continued  till  1805.  Before  the  lat- 
ter period,  however,  the  exemption  of  cash -payments  in  1797  had  increased  the 
income  of  the  bank  in  two  wavs  ;  by  extending  its  circulation,  and  hj  saving  it  the 
interest  sacrificed  till  then  in  Keeping  a  stock  of  bullion.  Of  the  additional  profits 
thus  derived.  57  i  per  eeni.  was  custributed  among  the  proprietors  in  the  form  of 
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bonuses,  as  follows  : — 10  per  cent,  in  1799, 5  per  cent,  in  1801, 2Aper  cent,  in  180^ 
5  per  cent,  in  1804, 5  per  cent,  in  1805,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1806.  These  making  32| 
per  cent,  were  paid  to  the  proprietors  ;  and  in  1816,  an  additional  25  per  cent  was 


5  per  cent,  in  1804, 5  per  cent,  in  1805,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1806.  These  making  32j 
per  cent,  were  paid  to  the  proprietors  ;  and  in  1816,  an  additional  25  per  cent  was 
earned  to  the  credit  of  each  of  them  in  the  bank  hooks  ;  thus  increasing  the  ca- 
pital from  £]  1,642,400  to  £14,553/KK).  Besides  these  extra  allowances,  the  bank's 
ordinary  dividend  was  increased  in  1805  from  7  to  12  per  cent.,  which  rate  was 
paid  in  1805  and  1806.  In  1807,  it  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  which  continued 
until  1832  ;  after  which,  from  a  decrease  on  the  profits  consequent  on  the  recall  of 
the  small  notes,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  it  was  frirther  reduced  to  8  per 
cent.  In  1839,  a  still  fiirther  reduction  was  made  to  7  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it 
has  since  continued. 

The  Retty  or  Surplus  of  Undivided  Profits,  was  about  £3.000,000  until  1797,  after 
which  it  increased  gradually  to  eight  millions,  and  led  in  1816  to  the  abdve  men- 
tioned bonus  of  25  per  cent.  It  was  further  reduced  in  1817  and  1818  by  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  bank  in  procuring  sold  from  abroad.  Its  ^neral  progress  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  statement,  fh)m  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its  present  amount 
is  nearly  £3,000,000. 

Accounts.— Vke  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  former  times, like  the  banks  of 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  was  to  observe  strict  secrecy  in  regard  to  its  accounts,  con- 
sidering this  as  important  to  its  prosperity.  After  1797,  the  directors  reported 
regularly  to  government  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  ever)[  thing  else  was  kept  secret  until  1832,  when 
tile  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  bank  affairs  gave  to  the  public  much 
information  which,  until  then,  had  been  considered  confidential.  Of  the  accounts 
then  published,  there  is  given  below  a  State  of  its  Liabilities.  Assets,  and  Rest,  for  a 
series  of  years  since  17^,  with  continuation,  adding  for  eacn  q^rter,  commencing 
with  1834,  a  statement  of  the  average  amount  of  the  Issues.  Deposits,  Securities, 
and  Bullion  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  accounts  which  tne  directors  are  now 
required  to  publish  in  the  London  Gazette,  in  tenns  of  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  98. 
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1.  Tb«  ratiiiiis  ilDee  1834  an  formed  np<m  the  ATerage  of  the  preoeding  quarter.  The  amoniiti 
on  eaeh  Saturday  nl^t,  for  thirteen  wedu  in  suooeaaion,  are  added  together,  and  the  mm  divided 
by  thirteen ;  this  gives  ttie  avenge  of  tlie  quarter.  Henoe  theee  returns  do  not  show  the  progrtu 
ifOue^glain^Qu  BaauM  during  the  ^puarier.  For  instanee,  the  amount  of  notes  in  drculatloa 
may  be  high  in  the  beginntog  of  the  quarter,  and  low  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  or  the  reveree/ 
or  the  amounts  may  below  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  high  tai  the  middle  of  the  quar- 
ter, or  (he  reoeree   and  yet  all  these  cases  ma^  produce  the  saoM  avenge. 

8.  **  The  eireuhttion"  includes  the  notes  of  the  head-olBoe,  and  ofall  the  brandies;  itaboindndes 
the  Bank  Poet  Bills  issued  at  the  former,  and  the  dnfts  dnwn  by  the  branches  upon  the  pa- 
nnt  establishment,  or  upon  each  other.  The  bank  did  not  publish  the  branch  drenlation  se- 
pante^  until  the  year  1840,  when  it  was  ftirnished  to  the  IvHamentary  Committee  on  Banks 
of  Issue,  from  whose  Report  tt  appean  to  have  fluctuated  In  the  yean  1838  and  1839  from 
j^3,783,000  to  £4,397,000. 

3.  The  deposlu  indude  those  at  the  head-oflloe  and  all  the  brMwhea. 

4.  The  securities  also  indndethoae  at  the  head-olBoe  and  at  the  branches :  they  an  formed  of 
bills  under  discount,  E^diequer  Mils,  the  dead  weight,  and  other  government  securities,  loans  oo 
mortage.  &;c 

A.  The  bullion  hidudes  both  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  uncoined,  and  whether  at  the 
boad-office  or  the  branches. 

&  The  diflbrenoe  between  the  liabilities  and  the  assets  forms  the  "  rest,"  or  surplns  capital, 
arUng  out  of  aocomubtted  profits,  and  which  Is  over  and  above  the  capital  of  i;i4,M3,000,  upon 
which  the  dividends  an  paid  to  the  proprietors. 

The  defects  of  theguarterly  retoniB  h»Te  been  supplied  by  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  of  Issue  {Par,  Paper  ^  7th  Auguat  1840,  No.  602),  the  Appendix  to 
which  contains  a  weeUy  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank  f^om 
March  183*2  to  March  1840.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  of  these  statements : — 

Baitk  of  Eholakd,  Uarch  31, 1840i 


LUOnlitiet. 
Circulation : 

London £19,446,000 

Countiy.. 3,988,000 

Deposits,  Public,  via. : 

Rzdiequer  Account 806,000 

For  payment  of  dividends  883,000 

fiavinnBanka. 18,000 

West  India  Compensation    .... 
Other  publie  accounts...  .1,187.000 

Depodts,  Private,  via. : 

London  Baaken. 740,000 

Bast  India  Company. 803,000 

Ijoan  from  ditto. .........  ••     .. 

Bank  of  Intend,  it  Royal 

Bank  of  Scotland 70,000 

Other  deposits. 9,141,000 

Depodts  at  Branches. .. .   478,000 


16,398,000 


9,404,000 


4,096,000 


£99,828,000 


AetetM, 
PnbUcBeenrities: 
Advances  on  Exchequer  Bills ; 

Defidency £340,000 

Other  Exchequer  bUls..  481,000 
Exch.  BUls  purchased..]  ,000,000 
Stock  and  Annuities. .  10, 1 32,000 

Private  Securities : 
Bins  discounted: 

London. 791,000 

Countiy 3,976,000 

East  India  Bonds 

City  Bonds,  Ac 1,360,000 

Mortgage. 1,898,000 

Advances: 
BUls  of  Exdiango... . .  .9,967 »000 

Exch.  BUls,  Stock,  Ac  335,000 


19,003,000 


4,006,000 


A,287,00O 


£91,396,000 
BoUlOB,. « .4,446,000 

£26.779,000 


IV.  London  Bankers. — The  priTate  bankers  in  London  were  formerly  the  gold- 
smiths, as  already  noticed,  who,  after  a  time,  gradnally  relinquished  their  original 
porsnit  and  became  exolusiyely  bankers.  They  issued  notes,  and  continued  to  do 
so  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  ttom  this  branch  of 
business  they  have  lonf  since  withdrawn.  There  are  at  present  fifty-four  private 
banking-houses  in  London,  and  of  these,  three,  namely,  Messrs  Child  and  Company, 
Messrs  Hoares  and  Company,  and  Messrs  Snows  and  Com|>any,  were  in  ezistenoe 
before  the  Bank  of  En^and.  Their  business  chiefly  consists  in  acting  as  deposi- 
taries of  money,  discounting  bills,^  and  offldatiag  as  stents  for  banks  out  id  London. 
The][  allow  no  mterest  on  deporats ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  charge  no  com- 
mission for  paying  the  drafts  of  those  who  keep  accounts,  or  for  the  trouble  of 
presenting  their  cheques  and  bills  for  payment ;  the  balance  at  their  credit  beiDC 
considered  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  keeping  the  account,  and  this  baJance  is 
expected  to  be  large  or  small,  according  to  tne  number^  amount,  and  nature  of  the 
transactions.  They  likewise  afford  considerable  Ikcilities  to  their  customers,  both 
in  discounting  biUs^nd  by  temporary  loans,  with  or  without  security,  according 
to  circumstances.  Bills  for  other  psities  are  commonly  discounted  uirough  the 
medium  of  brokers.  This  branch  of  business  they  transact  with  great  advantages 
as  to  security,  from  the  unreserred  confidence  which  they  are  accustomed  to  place 
in  one  another  as  to  the  credit  of  their  respectiTe  customers. 

**  The  depodts  hdd  hy  the  London  bankers  are  generally  composed  of  very  large  sums,  which 
are  neeessanly  payable  on  demand ;  and  hence  they  cannot  he  made  use  of  to  the  same  extent  as 
thoee  which  an  fntrosted  to  countiy  bonkers,  and  which,  whenever  bitaest  Isalloww^.  are  usually 
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teft  wttk  tham  for  a  lUputoled  period."  **  The  Loadon  banks,  in  order  to  be  able  to  mmI  th^^ 
engagemente,  usually  keep  a  laive  de|M)rit,  neaity  eqiial  perlijuw  to  half  of  wbal  t^ 
la  the  Bank  of  EngbuMl ;  a  portion  of  their  current  ftinds  thev  aeoassariibr  hold  at  home  in  bankr 
paper,  and  a  small  amount  m  gold.**  "  In  order  to  turn  tlieir  nandt  to  proiltt  the  London  iNHtkera 
empk>7  as  miieh  monej  as  they  ean  amongst  tlielr  customers.  They  Invest  a  couMeraUy  larger 
proportton  of  their  deposits  m  bills  of  wrhange  and  promissory  notes  than  in  public  ssouritlee. 
The  city  banker  is,  howcTer,  under  a  dlsadnmt^  in  this  respect  which  is  not  felt  by  the  banker 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  latter  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  the  use  of  the 
raoncv  deposited  with  him,  as  his  acoonnts  are  usually  those  of  counter  gentlemen  and  individuaU 
out  of  trade ;  whereas  the  fonner,  whoee  sooounts  are  prindpaUy  thosect  perwns  actively  *'*(pfp^ 
in  commercial  or  money  operations,  can  hardly  know  three  days  beforehand  what  the  amount  of 
his  deposits  may  be  at  any  given  pcoriod.  The  London  bankers  are  oblined  to  employ  their  money 
occasionaUy  at  a  yen  km  rate  of  mterest.*'    (Mr  0^'s  EvUence,  18330 

The  Clfiarfng-aoute  wm  ingtitntod  by  the  London  bftnken  about  the  year  1775,  in 
order  to  save  uie  time,  rieku  and  inconTenienoe  of  sending  round  to  eaioh  other  for 
payment  of  the  nnmeroiu  oneqaee  which  they  daily  reoeiTe  from  their  oostomerB. 

**  In  a  laige  room  in  Lombard  Street,  about  thirty  clerks  from  the  several  London  bankers  take 
their  stations,  in  alphabetical  order,  at  desks  placea  round  the  room ;  eadi  having  a  mall  open 
box  by  his.  side,  ana  the  name  of  the  Arm  to  which  he  belongs  in  lariedutfacters  on  the  wall  above 
his  head.  From  time  to  time  other  clerks  from  every  bouse  enter  tae  room,  and,  passing  along, 
drop  into  the  box  the  cheques  due  by  that  firm  to  the  house  firom  which  this  distributor  Is  sent. 
The  derk  at  the  table  enters  the  amount  of  the  several  cheques  in  a  book  previously  nrenared,  under 
the  name  of  the  bank  to  which  they  are  respectively  due.**  '*  At  four  o'doek  sJl  the  boxes  are 
icmoTcd,  and  each  derk  adds  up  the  amount  of  the  chequea  put  into  his  box.  and  pejaUe  by  hia 
own  to  other  houses.  He  also  reodves  another  book  from  hie  own  house,  containing  the  amounts 
of  the  cheques  which  thefar  distributittg  derk  has  put  Into  the  box  of  every  other  banker.  Having 
compared  these,  be  writes  out  the  balances  due  to  or  from  his  own  house  oppodto  the  name  of  ea<£ 
of  the  other  banks ;  and  having  verified  this  statement  by  a  comparison  with  the  similar  list  made 
by  the  derks  of  those  houses,  he  sends  to  his  own  bank  the  general  balance  resulting  from  this 
sheet,  the  amount  of  which,  if  it  is  due  firom  that  to  other  honees,  is  sent  back  in  bank  notee.  At 
five  o'clock  the  inq^ector  takes  his  seat ;  when  each  clerk,  who  has,  upon  the  mult  of  aU  the 
transactions,  a  balance  to  pay  to  various  other  housee,  pays  it  to  the  inspector,  who  gives  a  ticket 
for  the  amount.  The  clerks  of  those  houses  to  whom  money  b  due,  then  recdve  the  several  sums 
from  the  inspector,  who  takes  from  Uiem  a  ticket  for  the  amount.  Thus  the  whole  of  theee  My- 
ments  are  made  bv  a  double  system  of  bdance,  a  very  small  amount  of  bank  notes  passing  ffom 
hand  to  baud,  ana  scarcely  any  ooin." 

**  It  Is  difficult  to  form  a  saUsfsctory  estimate  of  the  sums  whldi  daily  pass  throogii  this  opera- 
tion :  they  fluctuate  from  two  millions  to  pertiape  fifteen.  About  two  millions  uaa  a  half  may 
possibly  be  conddered  as  something  like  an  average,  requiring  for  ite  adhistment  perhaps  £900,(100 
In  bank  notes,  and  £90  In  specie.  By  an  sgrooment  twtween  the  diflbrent  bankers,  all  chequee 
which  have  the  name  of  any  firm  written  acro«  them  must  pass  through  the  dearing-house ;  con- 
sequently, if  any  such  cheque  should  be  loet,  the  firm  on  whidi  it  is  drawn  would  reflue  to  pay  it  at 
the  counter ;  a  drcumstanoe  which  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  commerce.  Tlie  aavaatago 
of  this  system  is  such,  that  two  meetings  a-day  have  been  recently  established  one  at  twdve,  tiie 
other  at  three  o'dock ;  but  the  payment  of  balancee  takes  place  once  only,  at  five  o'clock,  if  all 
the  private  banks  kept  accounts  with  the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  be  poerible  to  carry  on  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  with  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  drculating  meoium."  {Oabboffe's  EeO' 
nomy  of  machinery  and  JlfoiMf/hcCures.) 

The  establishment  of  the  clearing- house  has  led  to  new  arrangements  in  seyeral 
branches  of  busineas.  The  stockbrokers  for  instauce  now  settle  all  their  receipts 
and  paymeuts  by  cheques,  to  be  paid  through  the  clearing-house :  the  cheques 
which  a  broker  draws  on  his  banker  bein^  paid  by  the  cheques  of  other  brokers 
which  he  lodges  to  his  credit.  The  colonial  brokers  and  other  daesee  have  fixed 
days  for  settung  their  accounts,  and  on  these  days  draw  cheques  on  their  bankers 
in  the  morning,  and  deposit  others  to  meet  them  at  a  sabsequent  part  of  the  day. 
The  institution  of  the  cleaiing-house  has  thua  become  entwined  with  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country. 

MetropolUan  JoirU^tock  Banks, — Of  late  years  several  extensive  joint- stock 
banks  have  been  established  in  the  capital,  as  the  London  and  Westmmtier,  the  Lan- 
don  Jwntstockj  the  MetropoLUan^  the  UnUmi  and  others.  These  banks  conduct  their 
business  in  some  respects  differently  from  the  private  bankers,  particularly  in  re- 
ference to  deposite  on  which  they  allow  interest ;  charging  likewise  a  commission 
upon  the  drawing  accounts  instead  of  requiring  a  balance.  Thev  are  viewed  with 
joBklousy  by  the  Bank  of  England  as  well  as  the  private  bankers,  bv  whom  thev  are 
excluded  from  the  cleariug-houBO ;  but  being  powerfully  supported!  tliey  have  been 
cuabled  successfully  to  meet  this  opposition ;  and  it  is  considered  probable  that 
their  number  will  mcrease. 

V.  ENoi^iaH  PnoviNaAL  Bames.— The  act  of  1708  ezereised  an  unfavourable  influ- 
ence upon  the  banking  business  out  of  London,  tiie  prohibition  of  the  number  of 
partners  to  six.  having,  as  already  noticed,  been  understood  to  apply  not  to  banks 
of  issue  alone,  but  to  banks  of  all  kinds.  At  the  time  the  enactment  took  place,  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  extent  of  injury  arising  from  it  was  not  perceived,  as 
there  were  few  provincial  banks  in  EUigland,  and  consequently  few  failures  among 
thorn  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  tne  last  half  century,  the  case  has  been  very 
diifercut.    After  1770,  the  increase  of  town  population,  consequent  on  the  progress 
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of  the  cotton  and  iron  quuiulkcttireSf  oooaiHoned  an  addition  to  the  ntmhat  of  banks ; 
and  diuing  the  ten  yeais  of  proflDontj  and  peaee  (1783-93)  whieb  Mlowed  the  cloee 
of  the  Anerican  war,  they  mmtipUed  with  great  rapidity.  The  sndden  check, 
however,  which  was  giTcn  to  trade  oy  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  in  1 793,  fell 
directly  on  the  proymcial  banks,  and  by  caosinff  twenty-two  of  them  to  decluw 
their  insolvency  in  one  year,  brought  into  yiew  the  permclons  effect  of  the  act  <^ 
1708.  In  1797,  when  their  number  was  about  280,  leave  was  given  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Bank  of  Enghmd,  to  isme  £1  and  £2  notes.  This  privilege  havmg  been 
coupled  with  the  important  one  of  not  paying  their  notes  in  cask  an  extraorcunary 
extension  c^  tiielr  business  suddenly  took  pmoe ;  and  between  1/97  and  1814  their 
number  increased  to  900.  In  the  course  of  the  three  years  1814, 1815,  and  1816^ 
however,  ninety  insolvencies  occnrred^  and  an  equal  number  of  dissolutions  of  part- 
nership, which  rednced  the  number  or  banks  to  between  seven  and  eight  hunored. 
In  the  year  of  speculation,  1825,  their  number  again  increased,  but  it  was  once  move 
reduced  by  the  fidlure  of  eighfr  in  that  and  the  following  year.  These  BtO|i^)ageB» 
and  the  injury  which  resulted  from  them,  at  last  forced  the.  defective  constitution 
of  the  provincial  banks  upon  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  this  more  particn- 
tau'ly  from  the  contrast  presented  l>y  the  state  ot  banking  m  Scotland,  where,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  scarcely  »  single  bank  of  issue  nad  proved  insolvent  in 
oonsequence  chid|y  of  tne  non-existence  of  the  limitation  in  question.  Accordingly, 
in  1^,  the  act  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  was  passed,  allowing  ioint-stock  banks  to  be 
formed  in  all  j^aces  beyond  the  metropolitan  district,  it  being  at  the  same  time 
anwued  (7  G^  IV.  o.  46,  §  15)  that  the  Bank  of  Enghmd  should  establish 
branches,  and  that  notes  under  £5  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  April  5, 
1829.  By  a  subsequent  act  in  1833,  the  provincial  banks  were  allowed  to  tender 
Bank  of  England  notes  instead  of  gold  in  excluuige  for  their  notes. 

Slattaoryl^gulaHon».-^Thdeid  are  princtpally  embodied  in  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  and 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  83,  already  noticed. 

Tho  statote  fint  mentioned,  enaote  ((  1),  that  copartnerahlpf  or  aodettea.  thooi^  oonsMIng  of 
■ioietlia«iixperM>ne,]iiajr  bebaokentaiEns^d.BndinAyueQenotes,  pivrided  auch  oopertner- 


thipc  flball  hATe  the  whole  of  their  hanking  estahlirtimenti  beyond  lixty-five  miles  from  London, 
and  that  all  the  partneie  are  liable  for  the  whole  debU  of  the  bank ;  and  (|j[  4>  A>  that  a  return  be 
made  to  the  Btamp-offioe,  before  oonuneodng  buBlneas.  and  between  the  88th  Febmary  and  2fith 
March  annually,  of  the  name  of  their  firm,  of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  their  partners, 
of  the  places  where  the  banks  are  established,  and  ef  two  or  more  of  their  nwnber  ir4io  snail  have 
been  ^pointed  public  oflBoers,  which  returns  shall  be  open  for  the  inapeelion  of  the  public  on 
payment  of  one  diiiltaig  for  every  search.  ((  8)  Special  returns  must  be  made  of  any  additional 
public  oflEioers,  of  all  retiring  and  newly-app<nntod  partners,  and  of  any  new  agencies.  ({  9)  Such 
Donkfaig  companies  are  entitled  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  offioen ;  and. 
(SS  IS,  13;  when  judgment  Is  obtained  against  such  public  ofllcers,  execution  may  be  Ismied  against 
any  member  of  the  copartnership.  ({  16)  The  banks  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the  stamp- 
duties  on  their  notes  at  the  rate  of  7e>  per  annum  for  eveiy  i^lOO  in  circulation.  (9  17)  If  a  com- 
pany issuing  notes  has  two,  three,  or  four  places  of  issue,  a  license  Is  reauired  for  each ;  but  four 
ficenees  wilfsufflce  for  any  number  of  places  of  issue.  ( 9  18)  A  company  delaying  to  make  the  said 
return  to  the  Stamp-office  foifeits  £ti60  per  week  during  the  delay,  and,  if  a  false  return  Is  made,. 
£600  is  forfeited  by  them,  and  £100  by  the  officer  who  makes  the  return. 

The  statute  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  83,  enacts  ( 9  1 )» that  partnerships  and  persons  canying  on  bank-^ 
ing  business  and  issuing  notes  shall  make  returns  to  the  Stamp-office,  London,  of  the  aTerage 
amount,  of  notes  in  drcmation  in  the  quarters  ending  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  1,. 
in  each  year ;  tho  quarterly  average  to  be  formed  from  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of 
each  week ;  such  returns  to  be  venned  on  oath,  and  to  be  madeunder  a  penalty  for  ddkult  of  £000. 
(9  S)  Bulks  of  more  than  six  persons  may  draw  on  any  agent  in  London  on  demand,  or  otherwise,, 
for  loss  than  £50,  notwithstanding  the  {trovlslon  to  the  contrary  in  tiie  act  7  Oeo.  IV.  c  40. 

The  temporary  acts,  I6c9  Vict  c  96,  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  11 1,  contain  provisions  M>plieable  to  legal 
proceedings  by  Joint-stock  bankingoompanies  against  their  own  members,  and  by  suoh  members 
against  the  companies.  The  3  &  4  Vict  c.  Ill,  likewise  provides  for  the-punishment  of  members  of 
banking  companies  embezzling  notes,  &c. 

The  statute  65  Geo.  HI.  c  184,  hnposed  the  following  stamp-duties  on  tiie  notes  of  country 
bankers ;  namely— not  exceeding  £1, 1  s. ,— iSd. ;  exceeding  £1 ,  Is.  and  not  exceeding  £S,  Ss. ,— lod. ; 
from  £9.  2b.  to  £5.  As.,— Is.  3d. ;  from  £5,  fia.  to  £10,— Is.  M. ;  from  £10  to  £90,— 8s. ;  from 
£90  to  £30,-38. ;  from  £30  to  £W,— 6s. ;  firom  £60  to  £100,— 8b.  6d. 


Nature  qfButiness. — All  the  provincial  banks  disooont  bills,  grant  advances  or 
credits  on  accoants,  eflbct  remittances,  and  veeeire  deposits  on  which  they  allow 
interest ;  but  their  mode  of  transacting  business  is  not  uniform. 

On  current  aooounts,  they  allow  from  9(  to  4  per  cent  intwest,— a  commission  of  i  per  cent 
being  charged  on  all  rams  paid  by  the  bank,  besldee  firom  4  to  6  per  cent  interest  on  overdrafts; 
the  usages  m  this  respect,  however,  differ  much  in  different  districts.  Advances  are  often  made; 
without  security,  but  more  commonly  upon  a  promissory  note  by  the  party  with  sureties ;  some> 
times  also  upon  bonds,  and  the  lodgement  of  title-deeds.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  deposits 
varies  from  about  9  to  3  per  cent.,  and  notice  is  in  general  required  before  any  considerable  sum 
can  be  withdrawn.  Current  or  drawing  accounts  are  balanced  half-yearly ;  and  bills  lodged  by 
parties  having  such  accounts,  are  passed  to  their  credit,  as  on  Juno  30,  and  December  31*  BngUsh. 
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nrnir,  ■■  v«i  ■■  ■•  indr  ><n.  Tba  protu  bom  lUi  laant  mn  r^dneet  In  ibe  iiiiiiinmliiii  oT 
IboHnnterft,  iifaMi,  prior  to  im.  formed  about  OH^iBlf  g<  tha  dinluloBi  butUunduo- 
UOD  la  MtluMd  at  oilj  ai  PH  UBt,  owlnc  to  tlH  biin  ■m«nt  of  other  Dota  ilBM  Iak«  Iv  Uh 

Then  an  «idiaii|a  oT  noM  bttmai  Iha  taaka  hi  Iba  oomtrr  tome  eHbar  one*  or  turie* 
a-weak  aa  taa*  ha  anaiindi  and  tba  halanwi  la  paid  hj  aa  order  U  doM  upon  Loudoa.  The  n>- 
(■marai^i«Balelaia«iBipniieari*ethaolB8»lfaiid;  but  ta  that  part  of  the  Mwd,  the elnu- 
■tfOBoflhalair«'bankalaTerriiUelj«BtaaBdlhlvntfilhi|[  numeroua  bnncbaai  whiirwii,  Iha 
■mmtrr  diculMlaa  of  BB^aod  Dnil:r  VMta  difldaa  lA  ivitrhila  iudf  W  HrUeolai  dklrhila,  1^ 
wtlhbmUd.lniaehaae.lbalwiMotthaaannataDkaafaiuatBdiiilTdydrralaU.  AsirBatca 
ilBt  bid  thitei>»haTaBd  each  UmUa  mot  bUlaf  amomit,  ud  are  veedOj  retomad  to  tba 
kaaha  b]>  whom  Ae;  ■«•  tWNd,  or  Ibelr  LoBdoB  agmta. 
AcooinrT  ibowing  tb«  Anunint  of  Notes  oirculhtod  in  England  had  Whin  b;r  Pii' 

Thta  Buke,  and  Jtont-itock  Banks  and  their  BnmoEes,  from  Retnnu  under 

3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  83. 
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Elimpihin  Btaking  Company 

HatotOB  BanUng  Ck>m|«]iy 

EI«rel6fdthlre  fimkiiiff  Company 
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■nil  anablM  praTtadal  bukm  mart  tsdUj  lo  mM  u;i  uIskhii  bj  ndlKaiiiilliw  Uuui.  Tb* 
LoBdaD  ■(»  t  <](■  pnnlDtita]  buk  k  fU  lot  bb  InulitadtlHrlir  ft  svMln  umuin  liA^  allomd  In 
TWDiln  In  hlB  hi&dfl  wltbont  bilvwt,  bT  %  ganintMloD  oo  bli  pftyuctiu,  or  bi  i  fti«d  umul  »^»^ 
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VI.  SoomsH  Banks.— The  introdaotion  of  bftnUng  into  Sootiaad  iook  plaoe  In 
1695,  in  wfaieh  year  iheBank  ^&o<teiMl  waa  foonded,  with  a  eapital  or£100^  stor- 
ling  (or  £1,200,000  Scots) ;  but  sneh  was  then  thepoyertj  of  the  eomtftry,  that  not 
more  than  £90,000  were  for  »  oonsidesaUe  time  oaued  up.  tad  »  Urfe  nortion  OTon 
of  this  snm  was  adTanoed  br  natires  of  Holland,  Hamoorg,  and  England.  It 
renuuned  the  only  bank  until  1727.  when  the  Reval  Bank  was  established  by  the 
subscription  of  £111,347  :  19  :  10  of  the  stock  of  the  Equiralent  Gompanr,  an  asso- 
ciation which  acquired  lifriit  to  the  greater  part  of  the  oompeosation  (£89q/)85,  lOs.) 
gTantedbyparliamenttoSeotlandattheUnioninl707.  In  1746, the ^rilitAZ^afn 
Ckfmpanff  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  £100^000,  md,  having  shortly  thereafter 
abandoned  the  linen  trade,  became  ezdnslTely  a  hanking  concern.  Smaller  banks 
were  soon  afterwards  instttnted  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  expansion 
of  the  national  resoorees  which  oocnrred  after  the  dose  of  the  American  war  in 
1783,  naturally  led,  as  in  the  south,  to  a  great  increase  of  business,  and  considerable 
additions  were  then  made  to  tJie  capital  of  the  larger  bankSjjwhue  about  the  same 
time  tiwT  established  branches  in  the  seyeral  counties.  The  banks  haye  since 
inoraasea  with  the  ad?andiig  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  number  at  pre- 
sent is  about  thirty,  ^diich  naye  mostly  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  as  the 
act  of  1708,  limiting  the  number  in  Enghiui  banks  to  six,  did  not  extend  to  Soot- 
land.  Five  of  these  possess  charters,  which,  howeyer,  oonftr  upon  them  no  pri- 
vileges, in  regard  either  to  the  issue  of  notes  or  any  other  department  of  business. 
The  charters  of  the  three  oldest  are  by  some  said  to  have  the  eifect  of  restricting 
the  liability  of  the  partners  to  the  amount  of  their  shares ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  no  douSt  is  entrained  that  the  responsibility  of  the  partners  of  all  the  ethers 
extends  to  the  ftill  amount  of  their  property^  both  real  and  personal :  this  circum- 
stance has  contributed  powerfolly  to  the  solidity  of  the  Scottish  banks. 

Notes  pa^ble  to  tiie  bearer  on  demand  were  first  issued  in  1704.  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  During  last  oentury^  these  were  ftequently  circulated  for  smaller  sums 
than  £1 ;  and  at  one  period,  owmg  to  the  runs  made  by  the  banks  upon  each  other, 
they  were  made  payable  either  on  demand,  or  six  months  after  with  interest :  but 
these  practices  were  suppressed  in  1765.  In  1926,  vriien  Parliament  prohibited  one 
pouna  notes  in  Eoglant^  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  regard  to  North  Britain  ; 
but,  a  Committee  bdng  called  for  by  the  Scottish  members,  the  result  was,  a  de- 
termination not  to  interfere  with  the  existing  system. 

The  StaitUory  RegukMont  are  prindpally  embodied  in  the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  49, 
which  requires  that  all  bank-notes,  circulated  like  spede,  shall  be  made  payable 
on  demand,  and  prohibito  those  for  sums  under  £1  j  and  in  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  67,  the 
enactments  of  which  are  dmilar  to  those  of  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c  46,  alread^r  quoted  in 
reference  to  Engluid.  In  the  act  7  Geo.  IV.  o.  67,  however,  the  period  within 
which  the  yearW  returns  of  managers,  branches,  and  partners,  must  be  made  to 
the  Edinburgh  Stamp-office  Js  from  May  25  to  July  25.  The  stamp-duties  payable 
on  notes  are  the  same  as  in  England. 

Business  Operations. — These  possess  a  more  uniform  character  than  in  the 
south,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ciroumstauce,  that  the  Edinburgh  banks  have  long  had 
brancnes  established  over  all  the  country,  in  which  business  is  transacted  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  head  offices,  llie  exchange  regulations,  afterwards  ex- 
plained^ have  likewise  contributed  to  this  result,  by  procmcing  a  kind  of  federative 
connexion  between  the  banks  themselves.  The  system  which  has  thus  grown  up, 
will,  however,  be  beet  explained  in  detsil. 

I.  Dopotita  are  received  of  fums  from  £10  upwards,  which  are  repaid  on  demand,  with  interest 
at  a  rate  varyinfffrom  9  to  3  per  cenL  They  are  composed  In  nearW  equal  parts  of  Deposit  Receipts 
granted  for  money  allowed  to  lie  for  oonfliderable  periods,  and  m  DepesU  Accounts,  or  drawing 
accounts,  which  are  Inlaneed  yearly.  The  banks  make  no  charge  for  keeping  these  aoeounts,  but 
are  supposed  to  be  remunerated  by  the  note  drculatlon  oonneeled  with  the  operations  upon  them. 
No  overdrafts  are  allowied  as  in  Bn^^and.  The  amount  of  deposits  In  the  Boottista  banks  is  esti* 
mated  at  £25,000,000,  nearly  one-half  oonsbting  of  sums  not  exoeedhig  £90a 

8.  Cash-credit  Accounts,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  explained,  form  a  d»rac>eilsHe 
feature  fai  the  Scottish  system,  into  which  they  were  introdneed  by  the  Royal  Bank  in  the  year 
17S9.  The  sureties,  commonly  two  In  number,  are  bound  Jointly  and  individually  with  the  prln- 
citMl,  for  the  balance  which  shall  ultimately  arise,  induding  all  his  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  the 
bond.  Those  credits  are  also  gnmted  on  the  securitr  of  real  property,  and  occasionally,  under 
certain  restrictions,  of  the  bank-stock.  The  interest  charged  on  the  current  Mtep**"*  is  commonly 
the  same  as  the  market-rate  of  discount  on  bills ;  occasionally  it  is  one-half  per  cent,  higher ;  bol 
no  commission  is  erer  charged,  the  banks  looking,  as  in  the  case  of  depoaitHiioeonnts,  to  the  not* 
circulation  arising  out  of  the  onoatlons  on  the  accounts,  as  thebr  remuneration  for  tiie  trouble  of 
kwphig  them.  On  this  ground,  cash-credits  are  not  allowed  to  continue  as  dead  loans :  unless 
froq  uently  operated  upon ,  they  are  withdrawn.  The  number  of  these  aoeounts  at  present  in  Scot- 
hud  is  eaUmated  at  15,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds,  £7f  500,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
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vhldi  an  wppoted  to  be  drmwn  out.    The  bonds  we  nrdy  for  mum  exceeding  £0000,  or  below 
£100:  their  average  unount  is  about  £500. 

3.  Bins  are  dliooinited  at  a  rate  varrlng  in  general  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  a  commission  is 
seldom  oharged.  The  practice  In  Scotland,  with  resnrd  to  bills,  oilTers  from  that  of  England,  In 
respect  that  eompantirely  few  are  made  nayaUe  tai  I«ondon ;  and  they  are  never  credited  by  the 
bank  to  portles  keephig  acooants  at  stated  periods  half  yeariy,  as  common  in  that  oomitry. 

4.  The  iflsue  of  notes  Is  Intimately  oomiected  with  all  the  operations  of  the  Scottish  banks,  and 
by  the  proftts  derived  from  it,  tliey  are  enabled  to  transact  Imsiness,  partleolarly  as  regards  depoatts 
and  cash-credita,  on  a  footing  highly  advantageoos  to  the  public  The  notes  issued  at  present 
are  for  sums  of  £1«  £5,  £10,  £80,  and  £100 ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  silver  and  copper  cotais, 
they  compose  almost  the  entira  ofrcolatlon.  They  are  oonrertlble  at  the  head  offices  Into  gold,  or 
notes  of  we  Bank  of  Rn^and.  The  amount  in  drculatton  varies,  being  graatest  at  the  mon^ 
terms ;  but,  on  an  average.  Is  nearly  £3,850,000,  about  ooe-half  of  which  consists  of  £1  notes. 

5.  The  Scottish  banks  also  negotiate  bills  on  all  parts  of  the  United  BUngdom,  and  on  many 

g'lces  abroad— buy  and  sdl  for  their  customen  stock  In  the  pubUc  ftmds— draw  the  dividendb 
ereon— and  effect  remittanoes  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  by  means  of  letters  of 
credit  or  trills:  the  par  date  for  thoee  ihim  BdinborBli  or  Glasgow  on  London  being  20  days. 
They  likewise  ncDItate  remittances  to  many  other  countries,  by  means  of  bills  drawn  at  a  certain 
date  on  their  agents  in  London ;  which  bills,  after  being  sent  abroad,  are  anin  readily  purdiased 
for  remittances  to  Britain.  This  Inanch  of  business  has  greatly  Increased  smoe  the  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India  and  China.  **  We  perceive,**  says  the  author  o«  the  Cammeroe,  Money,  and  Bank- 
Htff  qflndia,  **  that  hi  the  Calcutta  price  currents  the  rates  of  Scotch  bank  bills  are  regukrly 

Jjuoted.    We  have  one  of  these  bills  now  before  us  of  the  Royal  Bank  for  £500,  with  no  loss  ttuui 
ourteen  indorsements,  and  which  had  travelled  over  all  India.** 

6.  An  organised  qr«tem  of  exchanges  has  been  long  rigorously  acted  upon  by  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  banks,  under  which  all  their  mutual  claims  arlsinff  out  of  the  ponession  of  notes,  drafts, 
or  cheques,  are  settled  at  short  Intervals.  Among  provincial  banks  or  branches,  the  exchange  is 
adjusted  weeldy,  and  the  balance  liquidated  by  a  draft  payaUe  on  demand  at  Bdinbur^,  where 
the  syikem  is  concentrated,  and  whun  all  the  banks  are  represented  either  bv  agents  or  toelr  head 

■  oOicm,  In  Bdinburg^,  the  exehaages  are  adjusted  twice  a*week,  and  the  balances  paid  in  Ex- 
chequer biUs,  400  of  which,  each  of  the  -value  of  £1000,  are  kept  by  the  banks  In  proportions  cor- 
responding to  the  estimated  amount  of  their  circulation.  Including  that  of  the  provincial  esta^ 
bHsliments  which  thev  represent  These  bills  are  applied  to  no  other  use,  each  bearing  the 
dfattaigulshing  mark  of  **  BdUnburs^  Bxduuire  Bill,"  and  any  bank  holding  more  than  its  quota 
is  obliged  to  sell  at  par  to  another  requiring  bills ;  the  price  of  such  bills  being  paid  by  a  draft  on 
London,  at  five  d«ys'  date,  wad  the  current  Interest,  at  Exchequer  rate,  settled  m  cash.  All  suma 
under  £1000  are  paid  In  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold.  The  balance  receivable  or  pavable  by  a 
bank  depends  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  Its  busbiess,  and  the  exdiange  Is  said  to  be  Atvour- 
able  when  a  balance  Is  receivable,  and  unfavourable  when  the  contrary.  In  general,  the  tendency 
of  deposits,  lodgements  on  current-accounts  or  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  and  m  short  of  all 
receipts,  is  to  render  the  exchange  fiivourable ;  and  of  loans,  discounts  (mora  particularly  of  bills 
not  payable  in  the  place) ,  the  payment  of  drafts,  and  of  all  advances,  is  to  renoer  it  un&vourable ; 
while  the  increase  or  decrease  of  these  operations  at  particular  timeals  producttve  of  oonesponding 
Huctuatlons. 

The  charaoteristioB  of  the  Scottish  system  of  banking,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  are 
freedom,  economy,  and  security.  No  monopoly  is  enjoyed  by  any  one  bank  to  the 
prejudice  of  others,  and  the  money  trade,  like  every  other,  is  open  to  all  who  choose 
to  engage  in  it.  The  currency  employed  is  of  the  cheapest  kind  ;  and  the  joint 
effect  of  the  deposit  and  cash-credit  system  is  to  prerent  any  i>art  of  the  money 
capital  of  the  oountoy  from  remaining  nnprodnctiye.  The  security  of  the  whole  is 
generally  provided  by  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  large  paid-up  capital,  and  the 
system  of  exchanges,  the  practical  operation  of  which  is  to  driye  m>m  the  field  any 
establishment  extending  its  business  in  a  manner  disproportioned  to  its  resources. 
In  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ayr  Bank,  of  the  East  Lothian  Bank,  and  of  a  few 
others,  heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  the  i^artners  ;  but  the  only  banks  of  issue 
by  which  the  public  have  sustained  losses,  since  the  introduction  of  banking  into 
l^tland  in  1^5,  are  the  Stirling  Merchant,  and  Falkirk  Union  Banksy  two  small 
concerns,  the  aggregate  amount  of  whose  defieiencies  did  not  exceed  £86,344. 

1.  Chabtkrsd  Banilei  in  Scotland. 


Designation. 

Insci- 
tutcd. 

Par^ 
oert. 
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764 

164 

519 

1238 

Br. 

31 

7 
44 

Si 

33 

Paid-up 
CspiuL 

Dividnd. 

Share 
Pfeid. 

Price 
Aug.  1840. 

Rate 

Fayablck 

1.  Bank  of  Scotland 

p.  Royal  Bank 

IQM 
1727 
1746 
1810 
18S5 

£i,ono,ooo 

9,000,000 
W0,000 
600,000 
500,000 

6 
5i 

8 

7 
6 

April  and  October. . 
January  and  July. . 
June  and  December 

January  and  July . . 

£100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

168    0    0 
160    0    0 
933    0    0 
178    0    0 
14  19    0 

|S.BritlBh linen  Co..... 
k.  Commercial  Bank... . 
IfiwNationalBank 
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2.  Unchabtbbbd  Bahkikg  CoMrumB  nt  Sootlahi>. 


DcdCnBtUm. 


I.Aberdeen  Bank 

9.  Aberdeen  To.  &  Co.  Bank 

.^  Arbroath  Bftnk 

4.  Ayr  Bank 

A.  Ayrthire  Banking  Co. . . . 
&  Caledonian  Banking  Co. . 

7.  Central  Bank  of  Soottend 

8.  City  of  OkMfow  Bank. . . . 

9.  Ciydeedale  Banking  Co.. . 

10.  Dundee  Banklnc  Co. 

U.  Dandee  Union  Bank. 

12.  Eastern  Bank  of  Scotland 
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tated. 


1767 
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18IO 
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1100 
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818 
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88 

774 
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11  IS.  Edinburgh  &  Leitb  Bank 

10  .a  / Forbea.  Sir W., &  Co. \ 

1  '**  \GlaigowUnlonBk.Co./ 

i  LA.  Olaigow  and  Ship  Bank. . 

'  18.  Qreenock  Bank 

I  17.IieltbBank 

i  18.  North  of  Scotland  Bk.  Co. 
19.  Paial«y  Commercial  B.  Co. 
Perth  BanUngOranpany.. 
n.  Renfrewshire  Bank.  COb. . 
i.  Southern  Bank  of  Scot. . 
1123.  Western  Bank  of  Scotland 
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Cuted. 
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1785 
1798 
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1839 
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1808 
1837 
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506 
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1564 

344 
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Br. 


6 

9U 

1 
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The  whole  of  these  banks  issoe  notes,  and  all  are  Joint-stock  companies,  except  Noe.  4, 15, 16, 17, 
91.  Two  other  joint-stock  banks  are  at  this  date  (August  1840)  projected— the  Oreenoek  UnUm 
Banking  Companp^  and  the  Gbuffow  Joint-Stock  BanMna  Compantf.  Messrs  A.  AUan  ^  Co,, 
Bdiuburgh,  are  now  the  only  private  bankers  who  do  not  taue  notes. 

y  II.  BA.NK8  IN  Ireland.— The  introdaction  of  banking  into  Ireland  took  place  at  a 
later  period  than  in  the  two  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  its  history  may  be 
termed  a  bad  epitome  of  that  of  En^^land,  the  same  fkmts  having  been  eommitted,  and 
the  eiil  arising  from  them  hanng  been  much  more  conspicuous.  The  Bau  of 
Ireland,  which  was  incorporated  in  1782,  with  a  capital  of  £600,000  Irish,  was  in- 
rested  with  priTileges  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  charter 
contained  unfortunately  a  clause  that  **  no  other  bank  issuing  notes  should  consist 
of  more  than  six  murtners."  This  restriction  was  inserted  in  order  to  siTe  it  a  mono- 
IK>ly  of  the  circulation ;  but  the  effidct,  as  in  England,  has  been  te  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  country  banks  with  inadec^te  resources.  The  erils  resulting  iVom  such 
banks  haye  been  already  described  m  the  case  of  England ;  but  in  Ireland  they  were 
much  more  serious,  from  the  less  commercial  habits  of  the  people ;  and  of  fifty 
country  banks  eetaolished  in  1804,  no  fewer  than  forty  stopped  payment :  of  these, 
ten  fiuled  in  one  year,  namely.  1820.  all  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  placed  m  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  State  as  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  adyanced  the  greater  part  of  its  capital  to  goyenunent ;  and 
was  intrustM  with  tiie  management  of  the  Irish  department  of  the  national  debt. 
The  exemption  from  pa3ring  in  cash,  granted  to  the  latter  establishment  in  1797, 
was  extended  in  the  same  year  to  the  former,  and  led  to  a  ^reat  increase  in  its 
circulation,  which,  from  little  more  than  £500,000  in  1796,  was  mcreased  by  1815  to 
£3,000,000.  A  serious  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  arose  in  conseouence ; 
and  the  silyer  currency  of  the  country,  though  generally  in  a  debased  state,  oecame 
more  yaluable  in  the  form  of  bullion,  and  was  all  melted  down.  The  community 
being,  in  consequence^  exposed  to  the  greatest  inconyenience,  the  place  of  the  coins 
yras  supplied  in  Dnblm  and  other  parts  by  counterfeits,  and  in  seyeral  districts  by 
a  paper  currency  issued  for  sums  fpradually  decreasing  from  68.  to  6d.,  and  eyen  3a. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  1804  there  were  disposed  throughout  Ireland  295 
issuers  of  this  paper  money,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  motley  body  or  shopkeepers,  mer- 
chants, and  petty  dealers.  The  forgeries,  fnnds.  and  general  inconyenience  which 
resulted  from  this  exceptionable  currency  led  at  length  to  its  suppression  by  law ; 
and  the  wants  of  the  trade  were  Bupplied  by  the  issue  of  stamped  dollars  oy  the 
Bank. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  suoeessiyely  renewed,  and  its  capital  in- 
creased, until  1821.  when,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  for  seyenteen  years  (1  and 
2  Geo.  IV.  c.  72),  the  capital  was  raised  to  £3,000,000  Irish,  id  which  £2,850,000 
Irish,  or  £2,630.769  : 4 : 8  sterling,  yrere  deposited  yrith  goyemment,— namely, 
£1,615,384  :  12 : 4  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £1,015,384  :  12 : 4  at  5  per  cent,  interest. 
The  yearly  diridends  of  the  Bank  haye  been  at  no  time  less  than  5}  per  cent.,  ex- 
oeptinff  in  1783-4.  when  they  were  5,  and  in  1792-8.  when  they  were  2|  per  cent. 
From  1800  to  1814,  howeyer,  they  were  7, 7^,  and  7^  ;  iVom  1814  to  1829,  except- 
ing two  years,  they  were  10  per  cent. ;  and  since  \92Q  the  rates  haye  been  9, 8^,  and 
8  per  cent.  Besides  these  diridends,  the  proprietors,  at  different  times  since  1798, 
haye  receiyed  bonuses  amounting  to  no  less  tnan  £6d5,000  Irish. 

The  only  benefits  oyer  granted  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  its 
pririleees,  were  a  payment  of  £60,000  Irish  in  1791,  and.  smce  1808,  the  mana^ 
ment  of  the  Irish  department  of  the  national  debt  free  of  cnarge.    The  deposit  with 
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gOTemmeni  of  ^,850,^  Irish  at  the  high  rates  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  cannot  be  viewed 
as  anj  advanta^  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that 
notwithstanding  the  yicions  state  of  country  banking  in  Irehuid  in  consequence  of 
the  Bank's  monopoly,  no  attempt  was  maae  hj  them  to  establi^  branches  until 
1825,  when  incited  hj  the  riyalry  of  the  ProTincial  Bank.  I^oe  the  expiry  of  the 
charter  in  1838,  special  acts  have  been  passed  continuing  it  from  year  to  year,  until 
after  the  Report  of  the  sitting  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  its  renewal  will  be  discussed  hj  Parliament,  and  when  it  is  deemed  probable 
that  it  will  be  placed  nearly  on  a  footing  with  those  granted  to  the  chartered  com- 
panies in  Scotland. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  late  Report  (1840)  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue,  a  weekly  statement  is  giyen  of  the  liabilities  and  assets 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  July  1882  to  March  1840.  The  following  is  the 
account  for  the  week  ending  28th  March  1840 :~ 

Bah X  OP  Ieblaicd,  Haich  28, 1840. 


LkOtOUiet. 
Cirenlatlon: 

£5  notes  imd  above. £1,816,700 

Notes  onder  £5 1,261,000 


Deposite: 

Public £1,166,500 

PHvftto  &  Mindiy  balaaon..!  ,806,700 


3,077f700 


g,013,800 
£6.000,800 


BeeuritiM! 

PnbUc £2,778,300 

Private,  vis. — 
Notes  and  BQIs  disctd.  £8,463,500 
All  other  Private  ieeu> 

rities. 807,300 

3,270,800 

Specie. ..1,130,500 

£7,170*600 


On  the  renewal  of  the  Bank's  charter  in  1821,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
Joint-stock  banks  were  allowed  to  be  established  at  a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles 
from  Dublin ;  but  this  arrangement  remained  inoperatiye  until  seymral  vexatiouB 
restrictions  annexed  to  it  were  repealed  by  an  act  in  1824.  This  relief  was  followed 
br  the  institution  of  the  Northern  Banking  Company  at  Bel&st,  tiie  ProTincial 
Bank,  and  several  others. 

The  statutory  regulations  of  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks  are  principally  embodied 
in  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  42,  the  enactments  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  6th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  already  quoted  in  reference  to  England.  In  the  former,  howeyer, 
the  period  within  which  the  annual  returns  of  managers,  branches,  ana  partners, 
are  required  to  be  made,  extends  trom  the  25Ui  Ma^rch  in  any  year,  to  the  same 
date  in  the  year  following. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  joint-stock  banks,  excepting  the  Hibernian 
and  Royal  Banks,  issue  notes  for  £1  and  upwards;  and  their  total  circulation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bank  Report  for  1840,  fluctuates  firom  about  £5,500,000  to  £6,500/)00. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland.  Hibernian  Bank,  and  Royal  Bank,  receiye  deposits  and  dis- 
eoont  bills ;  but  the  first  does  not  allow  interest,  and  not  one  of  the  three  grants 
eash-credits.  The  other  joint-stock  banks  conduct  business  on  the  Scottish  system, 
or  a  modification  of  it.  jBills  on  London  are  drawn  at  21  days'  date  in  exchange 
for  cash,  and  letters  of  credit  are  granted  for  a  premium  of  i  per  cent. 

Banking  Compantbb  in  Ireland,  with  their  adyanced  Capital,  according  to  Re- 
turns to  Parliament  in  1837,  and  the  Numbers  of  their  Partners  and  Branches, 
according  to  Returns  in  1839. 


DcdsiuUion.                         Head  Oflke. 

Founded. 

Phrtncn. 

BnuKho. 

Advanoad 
Capital. 

L.ftOTltaf. 

1.  Bank  or  Ireland DaUfn 

1788 

•  • 

89 

9,709,830 

8.  Hibernian  Joint-Stock  Loan  Co.  Dnblin 

ISSft 

1063 

0 

900,000 

3.  ProTindal  Bank  of  Ireland 

London. .... 

1<B5 

7» 

34 

491,780 

4.  Northern  Bankjiw  Company. .. . 

5.  Belfut  Banking  CknnpanT. 

BeMMt. 

1825 

195 

10 

199,875 

BeUaat. 

18S7 

980 

16 

185,008 

1834 

3873 

98 

358,789 

7.  Nattonal  Bank  of  Ireland. 

London. .... 

1835 

*463 

15 

4114)37 

8.  Ubtar  Banking  Company. 

9.  Royal  Bank  of  Irebnd 

Baliut. 

1836 

879 

8 

904,385 

DnbUtt 

1838 

884 

0 

199,875 

The  BtbendcM  Joint-Stock  Loan  Companp  was  institntod  chiefly  by  Roman  Catholic  geatlemen. 


*  Exdudvc  of  brandi  partncn. 
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in  opposition  to  the  Bank  of  Irebncl  In  Dublin.  II  caimot,  imdor  the  cxiitinf  bw,  iinie  nolM  or 
eftAbllflii  branehes.    The  Jb^ol  Bank  it  iab}eet  to  the  nnie  reitrictiona. 

Tlie  Frovindal  Bon*  it  mnmiffed  bT  %  board  In  London,  the  ehareholderB  bring  principally  re- 
■Ident  In  Rngland.  It  eaniet  on  burfnees  In  raoet  of  the  priadpal  town*  of  Ireland.  The  manage- 
ment of  each  branch  banlc,  Mbject  to  the  ooatr<rf  of  the  dlrecton,  to  veeted  in  an  agent,  with  a 
committee  of  advioe,  consiBting  of  two  or  more  gentlemen  redding  in  the  dtotrid,  each  of  whom 
must  hcdd  at  least  ten  iharet. 

The  JfaticmU  BcaUc  oonalflta  also  of  a  board  In  London,  connected  with  branch  or  iDeal  banks 
throoghoat  the  principal  towns  In  Ireland ;  but  Its  principle  of  operation  is  different  from  that  of 
the  ProTlnflial  Bank.  The  capital  of  each  branoh  to  mlMcribed  equally  by  the  London  company, 
and  by  a  body  of  loeal  shareholderB,  and  profits  are  dlrided  in  the  same  proportion.  The  saprem^ 
control  to  Tested  in  the  London  board ;  but  It  to  provided  **  that  each  local  bank  shall  be  ma- 
naged by  a  board  of  loeal  directors,  elected  by  the  local  sharehcddcrs,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  dfirectors  in  London.***  The  Nattonal  Banks  establtohed  on  Januai^  5, 1 839,  with  the  num- 
ber of  partners  attached  to  each  were  as  follows :— Lfancrick,  684 ;  Olonmel,  646 ;  Oarrick-on-Soir, 
671 ;  Waterfoid,618)  Wexford  and  Bnntooorthy,  fl89 ;  TIppenry,  680;  Tndce.  600;  Oork,  A90; 
Killienny,  546. 

There  are  ten  private  banks  In  Irdand. 

The  currency  of  Irehmd  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Britain  from  and  after  January  5, 1896,  by 
the  act  6  Oea  lY.  e.  79l  The  proportkm  of  the  tote  Irish  currency  to  sterfing  was  as  13  to  IS,  or 
£IM :  6:8  Irish  =  iTlOO  sterling. 

An  aocoant  of  the  principfoB  which  regulate  the  yalae  of  bank  P&per.  and  a 
fbller  explanation  of  tne  roies  which  goTem  its  circulation  in  the  tJnltea  King- 
dom,  are  given  in  the  article  Money,  under  which  head  are  likewise  consid- 
ered the  improTemente  or  alterations  in  the  system  ci  the  United  Kingdom,  sug- 
cested  in  the  Reports  made  to  the  House  of  (Commons  by^  the  Select  Committee  on 
Joint-stock  Banks,  and  BankB  bt  Issue,  first  appointed  in  1836  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  day. 

Principal  Works  on  Banking,  8^c. :— Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (Mr 
M'Cnlloch's  edition) ;  Thornton  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain ;  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1810  ;  Blake  on  the  Course 
of  Exchange ;  Tooke  on  Prioes :  G.  R.  Porter*s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  sec- 
tions III.  and  IV. :  Sir  H.  Pamell's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
Sir  H.  Pamell's  Obeerrations  on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  &c. ;  J.  W.  Guhart's 
Practical  Treatise  on  Banking:  J.  W.  Giloart's  History  and  Principles  of 
Banking ;  Ricardo's  Plan  for  tne  Establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  1824 ; 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Scottish  Banks,  &c.  in  1826  ;  Report 
of  tne  Committee  of  the  Honse  <Xf  Commons  on  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 1832 :  Reports  by  the  Committees  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  Joint-Stock 
Banks,  and  Banks  of  Issue,  in  1886,  1887;  and  1840  ;  and  Pamphlets  by  Messrs 
Samnd  Jones  Loyd,  J.  Ilorsley  Palmer,  W.  Clay,  and  R.Torrens.   Bee  Bankb.  8- 

BANKS  (LOAN)  are  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose  of  adTaneing  money 
upon  articles  of  merchandise.  The  charters  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England,^  Bans 
of  Scotland,  and  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  authorize  them  to  advance  money  in  this 
way :  but  in  the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  treat  only  of  those  loan  banks 
whicn  originated  in  motives  of  charity.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
caJled  Monies  Pietatit ;  the  term  mont  or  mount  being  at  an  early  period  applied 


tions,  but  as  these  were  found  insufficient,  it  became  necessary  to  charge  interest 
for  the  loans.  A  bank  of  this  kind  was  formed  at  Perugia  In  1464 ;  another  at 
Rome  in  1539  ;  and  one  at  Naples,  which  was  considered  the  greatest  in  Europe, 
in  the  following  year.  The  present  Mont  de  Piet4  at  Paris  was  established  in 
1777,  and  so  largely  has  the  public  taken  advantage  of  it.  that  it  has  been  known 
to  have  in  its  possession  forty  casks  filled  with  gold  watches. 

Banks  of  this  kind  are  also  called  **  Lombards,''  from  the  name  of  the  original 
bankers  or  money-lenders.  One  of  these  was  established  in  Russia  in  1772,  and  the 
profit  derived  from  it  was  given  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  St  Petersburg. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  business  of  makmg  aavances  to  the  poor  is  com- 
mitted to  Pawnbbokebs  and  Loan  SociBnn. 

BANKS  FOR  SAYINGS  are  institutions  for  the  deposit  of  savings  from  the 
earnings  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  wore  established  on  a  small  scale  in  a  few 
conntiT  parishes  abont  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  was  not  untO 
after  the  formation  of  the  Edxnbn^h  Swriogs  Bank  by  Mr  Forbes  (now  Lord 

«  This  Dton  Is  uodcrttoocl  to  have  bcca  latdy  cbanged  Cor  that  of  the  Prorindal  Bank,  execpt  at  one 
or  two  of  the  teanchd. 
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Medwyn  of  the  Gomi  of  Session)  that  the^  created  mach  public  interest.  The 
pnctical  operation  of  that  bank  in  a  lam  city,  together  with  the  writings  of  Mr 
Forbes,  and  Dr  Duncan,  minister  of  Rnthwell,  led  speedily  to  their  establishment  in 
Tarions  parts  of  England,  and  they  now  rank  among  the  most  importuit  institutionB 
of  the  kingdom. 

Acts  have  been  passed  at  Tarions  times  for  the  enconragement  and  reffalation  of 
Sayings  Banks.  The  existing  act  is  the  9  Geo.  lY.  c  ^  passed  in  1828.  The 
trustees  of  banks  formed  in  terms  of  that  statute  are  authorized  to  iuTest  their  depo- 
sits in  the  Banks  of  England  or  Ireland  on  receipts  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2^d.  {Mar  cent,  per  diem,  or  £3 :  16  :  0^  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  it  is  prorided,  that 
^  the  interest  payable  to  depositors  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  2^.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  or  X3 : 8  :5i  percent,  per  annum,— the  diiferenoebeing  retained  by^  the  trustees 
to  defirav  the  expenses  of  the  bank.  It  is  also  provided,  that  **  All  monies  paid  into 
the  Banks  of  Enghuid  or  Ireland  on  the  account  of  Savings  Banks  shall  be  inyested 
in  bank  annuities  or  exchequer  bills."  The  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  receive 
deposits  firom  any  individual  whose  previous  lodgements  have  amounted  toj£150;  and 
when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depositor,  including  interest,  amounts  to  £200,  no 
farther  interest  is  to  be  allowed.  Charitable  or  provident  institutions  are  permitted 
to  deposit  sums  to  the  extent  of  £100  per  annum,  provided  the  amount  smtll  not  at 
any  tune  exceed  £300,  exclusive  of  interest ;  and  by  the  act  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  40, 
§  9,  Friendly  Societies  are  allowed  to  deposit  to  any  extent.  The  lowest  deposit 
received  is  generally-  one  shilling,  and  by  the  act  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  §  29,  indivi- 
duals may  not  de|K>sit  more  than  £30  in  any  one  year.  A  few  days'  previous  notice 
Ib  commonly  reqtured  before  deposits  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  preceding  acts  were  extended  to  Scotland  in  1835,  by  the  act  5  &  6  Wm.  lY. 

C.57. 

On  the  90th  November  lfiS7  there  were  In  England  398  Savings  Banks  holding  £16,I77f699, 
belonging  to  A34,SSS  deposllon,  being  on  an  aTerage  £30  for  each  depositor.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  in  Wales  twentv-three  Sayings  Banks,  holding  £4(U,lfiO,  ■belonging  to  13,5ff7  deposi- 
tors, being  an  average  of  £30  for  eadi  depositor;  in  Ireland,  seventy-eight  SaVings  Banks,  hold- 
faig£l,77ff,911,belongliiff  to  63,298  depositors,  being  on  an  aver,  ge  £28  for  each  depositor;  in 
Scotland,  nine  Savbigs  Banks,  holding  £143,884,  belonging  to  13,352  depositors,  being  on  an 
average  £11  for  eiich  depositor ;  making  in  all  for  the  United  Kingdom  508  Savings  Banks,  hold- 
ing £18,498,044,  belonging  to  624,560  depositors,  being  an  average  of  about  £30  tot  each  depositor. 
Besides  balances  belonging  to  individual  depositors,  however,  there  were  invested  by  4909  Charit- 
able Institutions,  and  M^  Friendly  Societies  in  Bngland,  £1,000,349;  by  406  of  such  associations 
In  Wales,  £54,898;  by  803  of  such  associations  In  Ireland,  £53,315 ;  by  901  of  such  assodaUons 
In  Scotland,  £17,618.  The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  Savings  Banks  on  November  20, 
1837,  was  therefore  £19,624,015.  On  November  20, 1838,  the  number  of  individual  depositors  was 
690,138,  and  the  total  amount  deposited,  including  the  lodgements  of  6668  Charitable  Institutions 
and  6630  Friendly  Societies,  was  £21,383,212. 

The  comparatively  small  extent  to  which  the  public  have  availed  themselves  of  Savings  Banks 
in  Scotlaodwises  from  the  dreumstanoe,  that  the  ordinaiy  banks  seldom  refuse  to  receive  and 
allow  interast  on  the  deposit  of  a  tradesman,  thoog^  this  should  be  considerably  under  £10,  their 
general  limit. 

Savingi  Banki  AnnuiHet, — ^The  act  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  U,  enables  the  indnstrions 
classes  to  purchase  annuities,  through  the  medium  of  Savings  Banks,  i^om  the 
CommissionerB  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  These  annuities  (not  under 
£4,  nor  in  all  exceeding  £20)  are  payable  for  life,  or  for  a  number  of  years  certain, 
and  to  commence  either  immediately,  or  at  the  end  of  any  assigned  period,  as  may 
be  desired.  Each  description  of  annuity,  when  deferred^  may  oe  purchased  either 
by  annual  payments  (which  will  be  received  in  monthly  instalmonts  or  otherwise). 


payments,  or  if  the  person  wno  has  contracted  for  the  annuity  die  before  it  becomes 
l^yable,  the  amount  of  all  the  payments,  exclusive  of  interest,  shall  be  returned. 
On  the  death  of  the  nominee  of  any  life  annuity,  a  fourth  i>art  thereof,  over  and 
above  arrears,  is  payable  to  his  executors,  or  the  party  entitled  thereto.  These 
annuities  are  not  transferable  ;  but,  on  the  purchaser's  bankruptcy,  they  become 
the  property  of  his  creditors,  from  whom  they  will  be  repurchased  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  some  of  the  tables  of  these  annuities :~ 
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All  tnuiflactioDB  under  this  a4^  are  directed  to  be  conducted  through  the  medium 
of  a  Savings  Bank  ;  but  it  is  made  lawfhl  for  any  persons,  in  a  place  where  such 
an  institution  does  not  exist,  to  establish  a  society  for  carrying  the  provisions  of  the 
act  into  execution.    8 

BANKRUPT  AND  BANKRUPTCY.— A  bankrupt,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  a  person  vrho,  either  fh>m  the  want  of  sufficient  proi>erty,  or  firom  the 
difficulty  of  presently  converting  what  he  possesses  into  money,  is  unable  to  meet 
those  demands  of  his  creditors  which  the  law  gives  them  the  power  of  instantly 
enforcing,  and  who  has  conmiitted  some  act  inmcative  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
IS  so  placed.  It  is  in  the  latter  particular  that  a  bankrupt  diifers  f^m  one  who  is 
insolvent.  A  man  may,  were  his  affiibirs  examined,  be  found  unable  to  pay  his 
debts ;  but  if  his  creditors  are  either  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  or  knowing  it. 
trust  to  the  return  of  prosperity,  no  one  is  injured,  no  one's  claim  is  resisted,  ana 
there  is  no  necessity  of  applying  the  sweeping  remedy  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  But 
when  by  resisting  or  evading  the  demands  of  creditors,  or  by  the  other  acts  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bankrupt  laws  [Acts  op  Bankruptcy],  a  man  has  distinctly  shown 
to  the  world  that  he  has  not  wherewithal  to  meet  the  just  demands  on  him,  it  has 
been  deemed,  in  some  cases,  necessary  for  a  special  law  to  step  in  and  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  property  of  every  description  belongin^^  to  the  debtor,  in  order  that 
particular  creditors  may  not,  through  an  expeditious  adoption  of  the  ordinary 
remedies  of  the  law  (suggested  perhaps  by  superior  means  of  knowing  the  bank- 
rupt's circumstances),  sweep  away  the  whole  in  fbll  payment  of  their  debts, 
and  thus  ac<}uire  an  advantage  over  less  fortunate  creditors  beyond  the  just  rewara 
of  their  activity.  To  accomplish  this  end,  a  bankruptcy  code  appomts  idl  the 
property  of  every  description  belonging  to  a  debtor  to  be  placed  m  the  hands  <^ 
trufftees,  to  be  by  them  converted  into  cash,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
ordinary  creditors  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  debts.  It  is  a 
principle  of  the  commercial  bankruptcy  systems  of  the  UnitM  Kingdom,  that  after 
a  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  all  the  resources  of  the  bankrupt  to  be  inves- 
ti^ted.  and  his  property  realized  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  if  he  nas  conducted 
himseli  with  candour  and  integrity,  he  is  nrotected  f^m  their  forther  prosecution, 
and  left  free  to  recommence  the  pursuit  or  wealth,  untrammelled  by  any  obligation 
to  them  previous  to  his  bankruptcy. 

In  Erouuid,  the  hiwi  of  commercial  buikniptey  were  oonaoUdated  by  i tAtnte  6  Qeo^  IV.  c  16 

and  were  amended  by  the  act  1  A  9  Wm.  IV. c  56,  which  created  a  new  tribunal  in  bankruptcy 

and  again  conrolidated  and  amended  in  1849,  hj  18  A  IS  Vict.  c.  106.   [B*NKBi7ncT,  Oouh.tovJ 

The  old  laws  of  Bankruptcy  and  Inaolveney  are  entirely  miperwded.    See  Bamkburvt.    8 

Who  moff  Amqsm  Umkntfi—Bj  $  8  of  the  fbrmer  sUttutei  the  oommerdal  penons  who  may 
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be  nlileoted  to  the baakraptey  code  Me  thus  enmnented;  -  Anbanken,  broken,  and  penone 
uinKthetndeorprafeMkmofaKilTeDer.  reoeiTinig  other  menlft  monies  or  estates  into  tbelrtnitt 
or  eostody,  and  penoni  insuring  ships  or  their  frei^it,  or  other  matten,  against  pulls  of  tin  sea» 
ivarduMisemen,  wharflngers,  padters,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  rictoaUers,  keepers  of  tauis, 
taTems,  hoteb,  or  ooflTee-houses,  djers.  printers,  bleachers,  ftiltos.  ealenderers,  cattle  or  sheep 
Mdesmen,  and  all  persons  usfaig  the  trade  of  mercluuidise  bj  waj  of  Murgabilng.  exchange,  barter- 
ing, oonunissiott.  consignment,  or  otberwiio,  in  gross  or  by  retaii ;  and  all  persons  who,  either  for 
themselres  or  as  agents  or  factors  for  others,  seek  thehr  living  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  buying 
and  letting  for  hire,  or  by  workmanship  of  goods  or  oonunodities,  shall  be  deemed  traders  liable  to 
become  bankrapt :  Pronded  that  no  termer,  grasler,  common  labourer,  or  workman  for  hire,  re- 
celTer-general  of  the  taxes,  or  member  of,  or  subscriber  to,  any  incorporated,  commercial,  or 
trading  companies,  established  by  charter  or  act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  deemed  as  such  a  trader 
liable  by  Tirtue  of  this  act  to  become  bankrupt."  There  is  here  a  distinction  between  two  classes 
those  who  belong  to  some  spedfled  oommerdal  profession,  and  those  who  in  general  carxr  on  any 
description  of  trade.  It  is  ruled  that  the  amount  of  the  trade  Is  not  to  be  taken  into  constderatioa 
if  the  party  show  a  disposition  to  contract  with  all  comers ;  but  oocaakmal  acts  of  buying  and  sell- 
faig  which  spring  inddoitaUy  from  other  pursuits,  are  not  induded.— as  where  a  sdioolmaster  sells 
books  to  his  own  pupils,  or  e  person  who  keeps  hounds  buys  dea4l  horses  and  sells  the  skins  and 
bones,  or  one  who  has  purchased  more  of  an  artide  than  he  finds  use  for  seUs  the  surplus. 
**  Where  the  business  of  brick-making  is  carried  on  as  a  mode  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  a  real 
estate.  It  will  not  make  the  party  liable  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  but  where  it  is  earned  on  substan- 
tially and  Independently  as  trade,  it  will  do  so,  and  there  is  no  diAn«noe  whether  the  party  is  a 
termer  or  entitled  to  the  freehold.  The  mme  general  doctrine  appUes  to  the  case  oia  person 
manufiMStuxing  alum,  burning  Ume,  or  selling  minerals  from  his  own  quarry**  {ffenleif,  4  ^  5). 
'Where  an  executor  mwely  disposes  of  his  testator's  stock,  it  does  not  bring  him  within  the  act. 
though  he  add  ingredients  to  make  it  marketable ;  but  it  b  otherwise  if  he  uorease  the  stodc  ana 
continue  to  sdL  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  trade  be  conducted  in  England,  it  is  sulBdont  that  the 
bankrupt  trade  to  Bndand.  The  persons  excepted  ei^oy  thdr  privilege  only  in  tiie  capacity  assigned 
to  them  In  the  act;  mrmers  and  graxiers  are  liable  if  they  trade.  Buying  and  sellmg  bank  stock 
or  government  securities*  is  considered  as  no  trading  withbi  the  statute.  *  *  Drowing  and  redraW' 
hig  Mils  ^exdurngt  and  prcmi$$orp  noUi,  if  there  be  a  continuation  of  it  with  a  view  to  gafai  a 
profit  by  the  exdiange,  is  a  trading ;  but  a  person**  merely  drawing  bills  on  his  own  account,  and 
paying  for  their  being  discounted  with  interest,  and  borroinng  accommodation  bills  in  exdiange  for 
his  own  to  the  same  amount,  will  not  make  aman  ateader**  {Hmley,  4).  [Beforea  trader  can  be 
declared  a  bankrupt,  one  of  those  events  must  have  taken  place  which  the  law  recognises  as  Indi- 
cative of  his  inability  to  meet  his  enguements,  or  his  design  to  evade  them.  These  are  termed 
Acts  of  Bankruptcy,  and  will  be  found  enumented  under  that  head.] 

PetUion.-~A  trader  triio  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  made  bankrupt  on  the  petition 
of  one  or  more  creditors.  If  a  single  creditor  or  a  company  petition,  the  debt  must  amount  to 
£50;  if  two  creultors,  to  £79,  and  if  three  or  more,  to  tlOO;  and  *' every  person  who  has 
given  credit  to  any  trader  upon  valuable  consideration  for  any  sum  payable  at  a  certain  time,  whida 
time  shall  not  have  arrived  when  such  trader  committed  an  act  of  ntDkruptoj,  may  so  petition  and 
loin  In  petitioning  as  aforesaid,  wbeUier  he  shall  have  any  security  in  writmg  or  otherwise,  for  such 
sum  or  not"  (6  Geo.  IV.  c  16,  {  15).  "  The  debt  must  be  due  both  in  law  and  equity ;  due  to  the 
petitioning  creditor  alone,  unless  he  be  a  co-assignee  or  co-partner ;  it  may  be  on  account.  If  the 
creditor  swear  to  a  suffident  balance,  or  a  sum  awarded,  notwithstanding  a  bill  filed  to  set  aside 
the  award,  or  an  attorney's  bill  though  not  signed  or  delivered ;  or  the  debt  of  a  surety.  But  not 
a  mere  security  for  a  contingent  demand,  nor  costs  recoverable  only  by  attachment,  nor  damages 
for  a  tort  before  Judgment,  nor  a  debt  for  which  the  debtor  Is  in  execution,  nor  a  cross-acceptance, 
nnless  the  creditor  Imve  paid  his  own ;  nor  can  the  husband  petition  alone  on  a  debt  due  to  his 
wife  dum  tola,  unless  it  be  a  bill  or  note.  Of  course,  the  debt  must  not  be  bad  for  illegality. 
It  was  once  held,  that  a  debt  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  is  sufficient,  unless  perhnw  whore 
the  ol^ection  is  taken  by  the  bankrupt  himself,  yet  the  pnx/of  such  a  debt  is  disallowed.  A  debt 
will  be  suifident,  though  the  debtor  nave  been  insolvent,  and  it  was  induded  in  his  schedule ;  or 
though  a  security  of  a  higher  nature  have  been  taken  for  it  since  the  banicruptigr.  A  debt  due  to  an 
faifont  wiU  not  be  sufficient*'  {Smith's  MsreantUo  L,  493,  494).  A  debt  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  wfll  not  suppoii  a  petition,  nor  wiU  a  debt  on  a  transaction  declared  null  by 
the  act  57  Geo.  III.  c  99,  f  3,  which  prohibits  spiritual  persons  from  embarking  In  teade.  By  {  18 
of  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  If  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt  Is  found  Insuflldent,  the  court  may  order  the 
bankruptcy  to  be  proceeded  in  on  the  petition  of  any  other  creditor  who  has  proved  a  suffident 
debt,  provided  it  be  not  anterior  to  that  of  the  petitioning  creditor. 

Dodut,  FkU,  and  A4fudioation,—Belon  petitioning,  a  creditor  ought  to  faistitute  a  search 
•t  the  bankrupt  ofllce  to  ascertain  if  a  docket  nas  been  struck.  If  none  has  been  struck,  the  credi- 
tor, if  he  reside  in  London  or  Its  vidnlty,  appears  before  a  Master  in  Chancery,  or  If  in  the  country, 
before  a  Master-extraordinary  hi  Chanceiy,  and  makes  affidavit  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  debt, 
and  of  belief  that  the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt.  fArpiDAViT.l  It  has  been  a  rule  that  a  country 
bankruptcy  cannot  be  executed  within  fottv  miles  from  London,  and  must  be  executed  within  ten 
mike  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  Issued.  The  creditor  then  delivers  his  affidavit  at  the  bankruptcy 
office,  accompanied  by  a  bond  to  the  extent  of  £900,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  his  debt  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  debtor.  In  ease  of  the  proceedings  being  contested.  An  entry  is  made  In  an 
offidal  book,  termed  **  the  Docket  Book,**  on  the  delivery  of  the  bond  and  affidavit,  and  the  peti- 
tkmer  is  then  said  to  have  **  ftnick  a  docket"  against  the  bankrupt.  Before  the  act  1  &  9  Wm. 
lY.  e.  50.  the  Lord  Chancdior  used  to  issue  a  commisdon,  empowering  certain  oommisdoners  to 
dispose  of  the  person  and  property  of  the  bankrupt  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  A  simple  fiat 
Is  by  that  statute  (8  IS)  substituted  for  theoomnusslon.  It  may  be  Issued  by  the  Lord  ChanceQor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rdls,  the  Vice-chancellor,  and  **  each  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
acting  under  any  appointment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be  given  for  that  purpose."  The  fiat  autho- 
fixes  the  petitioner  to  prosecute  his  complaint  in  the  Court  of  Bankrupt<qr,  or  before  commisdoners 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  subsequent  to  the  act  of  bankmptoy ;  but  it  will  be  snflkient  If  it  havo 
hem  Issued  at  a  later  hoar  of  the  same  day.    When  the  banxruptey  to  •  country  one,  the  commia* 
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donen  qualify  by  taMng  tho  otih.  TheoominteloiMnortheOoiiiiof  BaakraptagrtalMAgeiMnl 
oath  on  entannff  on  tbe&  oAoe.  The  petitioning  creditor  moit  attend  before  tlM  eonuninionen 
and  proTe  hieaebt,  and  the  tradinf  and  bnakmptcy  of  the  debtor  [CoMiuBeioirBRBl ;  and  the 
oonuniaeiooen,  after  ftill  inquiry,  adjudge  the  party  bankrupt.  If  the  trader  taitend  to  otopute  the 
abjudication,  he  may  nreeent  a  petltton  to  the  court  of  review  within  two  ealendar  montas  if  lie 
be  within  the  Unltod  Kingdom,  within  tliree  if  he  be  eleewlwre  in  Europe,  and  withfai  a  year  (or 
a  shorter  period,  at  the  ducretlon  of  the  court)  if  he  be  out  of  Europe.  The  banJcrupt  may  have 
an  iwne  for  trying  the  gneetton  by  Jury,  on  finding  eecoiitv  for  coete.  if  the  court  require  nim  to 
do  lo  (1  A  9  Wm.  Iv.  e.  M,  fi  17)>  CBi^incnuPTCT,  Couar  or.j  At  the  at^udication,  the 
conuniMlonere  imie  the  warrant  of  eeimre,  which  empowers  a  mtitugui  to  aeerch  for  and  take 
noMewioo  of  the  property  of  the  banlonpi  The  oommlMionefe  tlien  proceed  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  bankrupt^!  dealings,  by  ***«»it>ing  those  who  hare  been  connected  with  him  in  business, 
&&  [CSoaoi lasiowana.]  Meanwhile,  fai  town  banliruptdes  tlie  estate  vests  hi  the  oflldal  aasignee, 
and  in  country  bankiuMcies  ha  the  provitf  <»al  asstgnees,  if  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  make 
such  appointment.    [AaaiaimBa.} 

JMumm.— The  procedure  retroacts  by  "  relation**  to  the  date  of  Uie  act  of  bankruptcy.  In  virtue 
of  Uais  principle,  all  transactions  by  which  the  bankrupt  conveyed  or  alienated  his  property  in  the 
faitemu  were  formerly  void.  The  rule  was  gradually  relaxed.  Bv  the  6  Geo.  lY.,  payments  were 
inotected,  and  other  transactions  if  completed  two  calendar  months  before  the  date  of  the  commis- 
sion or  flat  (}{  81,  88).  By  a  bite  statute,  S  &  3  Vict  c.  89,  it  is  enacted  that  **  aU  contracts, 
dealings,  and  transactions,  by  and  with  any  bankrupt,  really  and  bonajide  made  and  entered  into 
before  the  date  and  issuing  of  the>la<  against  him,  and  all  executions  and  attachments  acafaut  tho 
tends  and  tenements,  or  goods  and  ehattets  of  such  bankrupt  bona  JIds  executed  w  levied  before 
the  date  and  issuing  of  the  flat,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid,  notwithstanding  anv  prior  act  of 
bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  committed,  provided  the  person  or  persons  so  dealmg  with  such 
bankrupt,  or  at  whoee  suit,  or  on  whose  account  such  execution  er  attachment  shall  nave  issued, 
had  not  at  the  time  of  such  contract,  dealing,  or  transaction,  or  at  the  time  of  executing  or  levying 
such  execution  or  attachment,  notice  of  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  by  hhn  committed :  Providea 
also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  oeemed  or  taken  to  give  validity  to  any  payment  maAs 
by  any  bankrupt,  being  a  fraudulent  preference  of  any  creditor  or  creditors  of  such  bankrupt,  or 
to  anv  execution  founded  on  a  Judgment  on  a  wanant  of  attomqr,  or  oognovit,  given  by  any  book- 
runt  by  way  of  such  fhuidulent  preference.** 

The  commissioner  who  a<!Qud:cates,  appoints  two  or  more  meetings  of  creditors  for  the  bank- 
rupt to  surrender  and  conform,  at  the  first  of  which  the  chosen  assignees  are  elected  (1  &  9  Wm. 
Iv .  {  80).  A  considerable  portion  of  the  suMeet  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  assignees,  that  reference  may  here  be  made  to  that  head  for  the  greater 
rart  of  the  remainder  of  the  sul^Ject.  The  daims  of  the  creditors  will  be  fuund  under  the  head  of 
Proof.  Up  to  the  meetlDg  for  the  diokse  of  assignees,  the  petitioning  creditor  prosecutes  the 
bankitipley  at  his  own  cort,  the  commisdoners  then  authorise  the  assignees  to  reimburse  him  from 
the  first  realised  f^ds.  When  tlie  abjudication  lias  been  pronounced,  notice  is  given  by  the  com- 
missioners in  the  London  Oaxette,  of  the  a4|udicati<m,  ana  of  the  two  noeetlngs. 

The  BonJkrupt.— The  bankrupt  must  surrender  his  property  and  all  documents  connected  with 
It,  and  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  law.  A  summons  to  surrender  must  be  left  at 
his  residence,  and  he  is  liable  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  if  he  disobey  it, 
or  do  not  make  a  full  surrender  and  disclosure.  The  surrender  must  be  made  before  three  o'clock  of 
the  forty-second  day  after  notice,  but  the  court  may  enlarge  the  tune  (6  Geo.  lY.  fi{  118, 113). 
The  following  provUon  is  made  by  6  Geo.  lY.  {  116,  for  the  bankrupt's  co-operanon  with  the 
assignees,  '*  every  soch  bankrupt,  not  in  prison  or  custody,  shall  at  all  times  after  such  surren- 
der, attend  such  assignees  upon  every  reasonable  notice  in  writing  for  that  pnrpoee,  given  by 
them  to  him,  or  left  at  his  house,  and  shaU  assist  such  assignees  in  making  out  the  accounts  of 
his  estate ;  and  such  bankrupt,  after  he  shall  have  surrendered,  may,  at  all  seasonable  times 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  forty-two  days,  or  sndi  farther  time  as  shall  be  allowed  to  him 
to  finish  his  examination,  Inspect  his  books,  papers,  and  writings.  In  the  presenoe  of  his  assig- 
nees, or  any  person  appointed  by  them,  and  bring  with  him  each  time  any  two  persona  to  assist 
him  I  and  every  such  bankrupt,  after  he  shall  have  obtained  his  certificate,  shall,  upon  demand 
In  writing  given  to  him  or  left  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  attend  the  asdgnees,  to  settle  any 
accounts  between  his  estate  and  any  debtor  to,  or  creditor  thereof,  or  attend  any  court  of 
record  to  give  evidence  touching  the  same,  or  do  any  act  neqessanr  for  getting  in  the  said  estate, 
for  which  attendance  he  shall  be  paid  five  shillings  per  dayvhy  tue  assignees  out  of  his  estate." 
The  provision  is  enforced  by  imprisonment.  The  bankrupt  |k  free  fhmi  arrest  in  coming  to  sur- 
render, and  after  surrender  during  the  forty-two  days,  aai  such  ftirtbcr  time  as  may  bo  al- 
lowed for  examination,  provided  he  was  not  In  custody  at  the  time  of  surrender.  If  he  be  ar- 
rested, lie  can  demand  his  discharge  on  producing  the  commissioners'  summons  (8  117).  At  the- 
last  examination  the  commissioners  may  adjourn  the  examination  sine  die,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  indorse  on  the  summons  a  protection  to  the  bankrupt  fh>m  imprisonment,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months  ({  118).  The  commissioners  and  assignees  are  empowered  to  make  tbo 
bankrupt  an  allowance  from  time  to  time  trom  the  estate,  until  he  have  pasecd  his  last  examina- 
tion ({  114).  If  the  bankrupt  have  duly  surrendered  and  conformed,  he  will,  on  obtaining  his 
certificate  *'  be  discharged  from  all  debts  due  by  him  when  he  became  bankrupt,  and  from  all 
claims  and  demands  hereby  made  proveaMe  **  (9  181).  The  certificate,  if  granted  bdCoie  six  calen- 
dar months  from  the  bankrupt's  last  examination,  must  be  signed  bv  four  fifths  in  number  and 
value  of  creditors  to  the  amount  of  £20 ;  after  the  six  months  it  may  ne  grsnted  by  three-fifths  in 
number  and  value,  or  nine-tenths  in  number.  To  render  the  certificate  a  dischaige,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  attestation  fnm  the  commissioners  of  the  bankrupt's  surrender  and  confor- 
mity, and  the  bankrupt  must  swear  that  the  certificate  was  obtained  without  fhuid  (8  128).  The 
certificate  must  be  ''allowed  "  in  the  court  of  review,  and  it  may  there  be  opposed  by  any  cre- 
ditor. In  the  following  oases,  the  certificate  is,  by  {  130,  void  :^**  If  sudi  bankrupt  shall  have 
lost,  by  any  sort  of  gaming  or  wagering,  in  one  day  £90,  or  within  one  year  next  preceding  his 
Iw^kruptQr  £800 ;  or  if  he  shall,  withm  one  year  next  precedfaig  his  bankruptcy,  have  lost  £800 
by  imy  contmet  for  t|M  pardUMe  or  tale  of  any  government  or  otherstock,  where  such  contract 
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bot  to  be  performed  within  one  week  after  the  contract,  or  where  the  etock  bought  or  sold  was 
not  actnmuy  tranaferred  or  delirered  fai  pnrMUUioe  of  such  contract ;  or  shail,  after  an  act  of  bank- 
nmtqr  committed  or  in  oontemplatlon  of  bankruptcy*  iiave  destrojed,  aitered,  matilated,  or  fiU* 
sifled,  or  caused  to  be  destroyed,  altered,  mutUsied,  or  faJsiflod,  any  of  his  books,  papers,  writ- 
ings, or  securities,  or  made  or  been  privy  to  the  making  of  any  false  or  fraudulent  entries  in  any 
book  of  account  or  other  document,  with  intent  to  demuid  his  creditors,  or  shall  liave  concealed 
property  to  the  value  of  £iO  or  upwards :  or  if  any  person  liaving  proved  a  false  debt  under  the 
comminion,  such  liankrupt  being  privv  thereto,  or  afterwards  knowing  the  same,  shall  not  have 
disclosed  the  same  to  his  assignees  within  one  month  after  such  knowledge."  ▲  certificate  in  a 
second  bankrupt<7,  or  In  favour  of  a  banlcrupt  who  lias  at  some  previous  period  been  discltarged 
on  an  insolvent  act,  or  who  has  compounded,  is  restricted  in  its  operation  (unless  the  estate  pro- 
duce fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound)  to  the  protection  of  his  person  from  arrestment  and  imprison, 
ment,  his  flatare  estate  ana  effects  (tools  of  trade,  necessary  household  furniture,  and  wearing 
apparel  excepted)  remaining  vested  in  his  assignees  (6  Geo.  lY.  {  1S7).  After  the  bankrupt  has 
obtained  his  oertiflcate,  the  regular  allowance  is  awarded  him.  If  the  net  produce  amount  to 
10s.  per  pound,  he  is  to  receive  5  per  cent.,  provided  that  do  not  exceed  £400.  If  it  amount 
to  ISs.  6a.  per  pound,  hisallowanoe  is  7ft  per  cent.,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  £000,  and  if  the  pro- 
duce amount  to  Us.  w  upwards  per  pound,  it  is  to  be  10  per  cent.,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  £000. 
If  the  estate  cto  not  pi^  lOs.  per  po«md,  the  bankrupt  Is  onlv  to  be  allowed  so  much  as  the  assignees 
and  commissioners  thmk  fit,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  and  limited  in  amount  to  £300  (8  128). 

Dividendf.— The  distribution  of  the  funds  realised  among  the  creditors  is  thus  provided  for. 
At  the  meeting  for  the  last  examination,  the  commissioners  appoint  a  public  meeting  to  be  held 
not  less  than  four  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  fiat,  and  within  six  months  after  the  examina- 
tion, giving  twenty-one  days'  notice  in  the  Gazette.  At  the  meeting  the  assignees  give  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  transactions  on  oath,  and  the  commissioners  audit  the  account  and  inquire  whether 
any  balanoe  in  the  assignees'  hands  ought  to  be  retained  (§  106).  Not  sooner  than  four,  or  later 
tiian  twdve  months  from  the  issoing  <»  the  flat,  the  commuuaoners  appoint  a  meeting  witli  similar 
notice  for  declaring  the  first  dividend  out  of  such  part  of  the  net  produce  as  they  may  think  fit. 
At  this  meeting  aU  creditors  who  have  not  previously  proved  may  prove.  The  assignees  make 
the  dividend  in  potsuanoe  of  the  order,  without  a  Deed  of  Division,  and  take  a  receipt  from  each 
creditor  in  a  book  preserved  for  the  puipose  ({  107)«  If  the  estate  is  not  exhausted  by  the  first 
dividend,  a  mooting  for  a  second  is  oaUed  in  the  same  manner  within  eighteen  months  from  the 
issuing  of  the  flat.  All  creditors  who  have  not  proved  may  prove  at  this  meeting,  and  all 
who  have  not  partaken  of  the  former  dividend  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  that  dividend 
before  a  general  distribution  is  made,  **  and  such  second  dividend  shall  be  flnal,  unless  anv  action 
at  law  or  suit  in  equity  be  depending,  or  any  part  of  the  estate  be  standing  out  not  sold  or  dis- 
posed of,  or  unless  some  other  estate  or  effects  of  the  bankrupt  shall  afterwards  come  to  the  assig- 
nees, in  which  case  Uiey  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  convert  such  estate  and  effects  into  money,  and 
within  two  calendar  months  after  the  same  shall  be  so  converted,  divide  the  same  in  manner  aiforo- 
said"  ({  109).  Assignees  having  at  their  disposal  unclaimed  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £50, 
must  within  two  months  after  expiry  of  a  year  from  the  above  declaration  of  a  dividend,  pay  the 
dividends,  or  file  a  certificate  of  them  in  the  bankruptcy  ofllco,  with  the  creditors  names, 
amounts,  &c.,  otherwise  they  are  chargeable  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  such  farther  sum  as  the 
commissioners  may  think  fit,  not  exceeding  90  per  cent.  Dividends  which  have  lahi  unclaimed 
for  three  years  may  be  divided  among  the  other  creditors  ({  110).  By  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  {  28,  offi- 
cial assignees  must  keep  all  monies  lodged  in  bank,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court.  [  Absionbbs.] 

Beseinding  and  AnnuOir^.—Tba  Lord  Chancellor  was,  bv  the  former  Uw,  empowered  to  issue 
a  **  supersedeas**  to  supersede  a  oommission ;  he  may  now  by  1  dc  S  Wm.  IV.  {  19,  rescind  or  an- 
nul a  fiat.  The  power  u  in  the  general  cose  discretionary.  It  will  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  fraud, 
or  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  requisites,  or  if  the  bankruptoy  is  not  proceeded  with.  When  a  fiat 
Is  rescinded,  the  acts  done  under  it  become  void.  It  Is  the  invariable  practice  to  rescind  or  super- 
sede when  the  consent  of  all  the  creditors  who  have  proved  is  obtained^  It  is  imperative  on  the 
court  to  annul  when  it  b  certified  that  the  proper  number  of  creditors  have  agreed  to  a  compori- 
tion.  [COMPOBinoir  CoiTTRACT.]  (Henleir^s  B.L-   JSmUh'sMfrcantOeL,  p.  465^10,)  [AasioircBB. 

BAKKaUPTCY  COUBT.      OOMJIfI88IONBR8.     COMFOSITIOir  CONTRACT.     PftOOrJ 

In  Irblano  the  process  of  bankruptcy  has,  by  the  late  act  6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  14,  as  amended 
by  7  Wm.  IV.  A  i  Vld.  c. 48,  and  by  12 ft  13 Vict  c  107,  been  in  almost  everytespecc  assimilated 
to  the  English  system,  which  may  be  applied  to  Ireland,  keeping  in  view  these  small  distinctions. 
There  are  two  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  In  Ireland,  a  first  and  second,  one  of  whom  is 
empowered  to  act  hi  each  instance  by  a  commission  ander_the  great  seaL    There  are  no  official 

the  case  of  persons 
to  any  incorporated 
under  or  registered  in 
pursuance  of  act  of  Parliament  "(818).  In  the  Irish  act,  the  expression  *'  supersede  **  Is  continued. 

In  Sootlamo,  the  process  bv  which  the  property  of  a  trader  is  realised  and  divided  among  his 
creditors  is  termed  Sequestration  (which  see) ;  the  word  bankrupt<*y  has  a  wider  meaning  In  law, 
and  Is  i^iplied  to  all  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  that  publicly  indicate 
their  inaoility  to  meet  th^r  engagements.  Th^  are  distinguished  from  those  who  mav  t>e  Insol- 
Tent,  but  whose  situation  is  not  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  public  acts  of  thefar  cre- 
ditors, bv  the  term  **  notour,**  or  notorious,  bankrupt  By  the  Scottish  act  1696,  c.  5,  any 
debtor  who,  being  under  diligence  by  horning  and  caption,  is  imprisoned,  or  seeks  the  sanctuary 
of  Holvrood  House  in  Edinburgh,  or  defends  himselxDV  force,  or  flees,  or  absconds,  and  is  after- 
wards found  to  have  been  insolvent  at  the  time,  is  declared  a  notour  bankrupt.  '*  Insolvency,'* 
says  Professor  Bell,  *'  is  not  made  a  presumption  by  the  statute,  but  few  cases  occur  where  a 
proof  of  insolvency  will  be  required  in  additfou  to  the  concurrence  of  the  other  requisites.  It  is 
not  neeessaiy,  as  may  be  ima«iiUKl  from  the  words  of  the  act,  to  institute  a  separate  action  for 
aseertaining  the  Insolvency.  The  point  is  tried  in  the  course  of  the  reduction  of  a  preference,  or  in 
Judging  of  tiie  petition  for  sequestration ;  and  the  Judgment  on  the  insolvency  is  combined  with 
the  sentence  on  the  whole  question  before  the  court"  {Commentariet,  iL  168).  By  later  statutes, 
additions  were  made  to  the  acts  which  constitute  bankiupt<;y.    They  are  thus  consolidated  in  the 
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M  Geo.  IIL  o.  137, 1  !•  "  If  any  penon,  ni1^)eeC  to  th«  Um  of  Beotiaad,  diall  hmen  to  be  fortli 
of  thet  pui  of  tbe  tenltonr  of  the  United  Kinntom,  or  not  liaUe  to  be  imprlioned  by  being  in  the 
Muictuuy,  or  by  reason  or  priTilege  or  peraonai  protectloQ,  a  diaife  of  homing  executed  agahift 
him,  together  with  either  an  execution  of  arreetment  of  any  of  hit  eifeots  not  looied  or  dieoiiarBed 
within  nfteen  dan  after  the  date  thereof,  or  an  exeeutlon  of  poinding  of  any  of  hia  moveahlea,  or 
a  decree  of  a^umcation  of  any  part  of  hit  heritable  eaiate,  for  poynoent  or  leeurity  of  debt*  ahiall. 


and  after  the  period  when  both  the  diarn  of  liomlng  againet  the  penon,  and  one  or  other  of  tlM 
said  dUigences  of  arreetmoit  (not  looeeo  or  discharged  as  aforsaald)  or  poinding  have  iMcn  exe- 
cuted, or  decree  of  aiUudication  obtained.  I>e  hoiden  and  deemed  a  legal  or  notour  bankrupt,  and 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  said  act  in  the  year  1696,  as  hereby  extended  and  expbined ;  and 
every  person,  whether  he  be  out  of  Scotland  or  not,  wluMe  estate  has  iMen  or  sliall  be  sequestifated 
under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  acts  before  recited,  or  of  tlie  present  act,  shall  in  liira  nuuiner  be 
hoiden  and  deemed  a  notour  bankrupt  in  all  questions  upon  tbe  act  16M,  fhHn  and  after  the  date 
of  the  first  deliveranoe  on  the  petition  to  tiie  Court  of  Session  for  avraiding  the  sequestratiOD.'' 
The  latter  pert  of  thu  enactment  is  made  ap^icable  to  seouestratlons  und^  the  late  aot  (9  &  8 
Vict.  c.  41,  S  9ft).  Homing  end  caption  is  a  form  of  execuuon  aainst  the  person,  now  in  oompa- 
ratlve  disuse,  sinoea  more  brief  method  of  execution  wai  provided  by  tlie  act  1  &  8  Vict  o.  114,  a 
warrant  to  imprison  in  terms  <rf  which,  has  the  same  effoct  in  rendering  bankrupt,  as  the  super- 
seded form  (9  35).  By  this  act  the  power  of  imprisoning,  and  oon!«quenthr  of  producing  notour 
bankruptcy  ts  extendeo  to  the  sherifb  of  counties.  Magistrates  of  royal  buigns  have  long  possessed 
the  power  of  Imprisonment,  but  it  is  exercised  in  a  form  which  does  not  carry  bankruptcy  with 
the  writ  on  which  it  proceeds.  The  effect  of  the  lMUikrupt<gr  is  to  render  all  deeds  conferring  pre- 
ferences on  creditors,  whether  by  conveyance  or  security,  null,  if  granted  after  the  bankruptcy, 
or  within  sixty  da^s  before  it.  The  ehallense  is  competent  only  to  a  creditor.  A  payment  in  monoy 
is  not  challengeable,  but  the  indorsation  of  bills  and  drafts  is  struck  at  unless  thev  be  simply  given 
as  cash  ;  a  real  transaction  is  not  challengeable,  and  so  a  bill  drawn  or  indorsed  for  value  imme- 
diately received  is  valid,  and  **  payments  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  though  made  by  meana 
of  bills  or  drafts,  are  to  be  sustauied,  unless  the  transaction  be  manifestly  fraudulent,  and  in- 
tended as  an  evasion  of  the  act "  (BeU,  IL  918).  It  is  a  farther  effect  of  bankruptcy,  that  by  the 
act  1691,  c.  18,  deeds  gratuitous,  or  without  proper  consideration  to  **  conjunct  or  confident  per> 
sons,'*— that  is,  to  near  relations,  or  persons  with  whom  the  granter  is  nearly  connected  in  bttsiiieaB 
or  otherwise,— granted  after  the  existence  of  lawfbl  debts,  are  null,  and  may  be  ctiaUmged  by  the 
creditors  affected ;  any  creditor  may  iMoeflt  by  the  provision  who  can  show  that  dwts  existed 
before  the  granting  of  the  deed,  unless  it  be  shown  on  the  other  side  that  at  the  time  of  making 
the  deed,  the  granter  possessed  surplus  funds  capable  of  meeting  his  debi^.  A  deed  granted  in 
virtue  of  a  previous  obligation  is  not  gratuitous,  and  does  not  come  within  the  statute  {BdTt 
Commentaries^  iL  160-949.  Burion't  MwMUd  qfthe  Law  qfScoUand,  601-606).  [SagussTBATiOH. 
Trustss.    PmaoNAL  Paoracrioir.] 

BANKRUPTCY,  COURT  OF,  in  England.  PreyiouBly  to  the  pa.ssinff  of 
1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  was  Tested  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  exercised  it  by  issuing  a  special  commission  in  each  indiridnal 
case.  By  that  statute,  a  court  was  appointed,  haTuu;  one  chief  and  three  puisne 
judges,  six  commissioners,  two  registrars,  with  ctoputy-registrars  in  number 
not  exoeedinff  eight,  and  official  assignees  not  exceedm^  thirty  in  number  (|§  I, 
9,  &  22).  The  ju<^e8,  or  any  throe  of  them,  constitute  a  court  of  reTiew. 
which  must  always  sit  in  public,  *'  save  and  except  as  may  be  otherwise  directea 
by  this  act,  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  in  pursuance  hereof"  (§  2). 
(Questions  are  brought  before  the  court  of  reyiew  by  petition,  motion,  or  special 
ca^,  according  to  rules  which  the  judges  are  empowered  to  make  from  time  to 
time,  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (§§  3  &  11).  The  oommissionen  are 
formed  into  two  subdivision  courts,  each  consisting  of  three ;  and  any  one  or 
more  of  them  possesses  the  powers  formerly  exercisra  by  commissioners  of  bank- 
rujptcy  appointed  by  special  commission  (§§  6  &  7).  [Commissionsbs.]  A  com- 
missioner may  adjourn  an  examination,  to  oe  taken  either  before  a  subdirisioii 
court  or  the  court  of  review.  He  roAj^  adjourn  a  Proof  of  Debt  [Proof]  to 
be  heard  before  a  subdivision  court,  which  ^  finally  and  without  appeal,  except 
upon  matter  of  law  or  eoiuty,  or  of  the  refhsal  or  the  admission  of  evidence,  shall 
determine  upon  such  proof  ofoebt."  If  parties  consent,  the  validity  of  a  debt  may  be 
tried  by  jury  before  the  chief,  or  one  or  moro  of  the  other  judges,  on  an  issue  prepured 
uuder  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  or  the  subdivision  court.  If  only  one  party 
appl^,  the  granting  of  the  issue  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  or  sub- 
dinsion  court,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  review  (§  30).  The  decision  of  a 
commissioner  or  subdivision  court,  on  any  matter  of  law  or  evidence,  or  on  the 
refusal  or  admission  of  evidence,  may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  review,  and 
thence  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (§  31).  If  the  court  of  review  determine  in  any 
appeal  touching  any  decision  in  matter  of  law,  upon  the  whole  merit  of  any  proof 
of  debt,  the  order  is  final  as  to  the  proof,  unless  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
be  lodged  within  a  month.  His  decision  in  such  case  is  final,  but  if  the  appeal  is 
on  admission  or  refusal  of  evidence,  it  is  remitted  to  the  commissioner  or  subdivi- 
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rion  court  (§  82).  If  the  Lord  Chanoelkr  deem  any  matter  df  law  or  eqjdtf 
brought  before  him  by  appeal  from  the  court  of  reriew,  to  be  of  soffident  difflonlty 
or  importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  if  both  parties  to 
any  question  before  the  court  of  review  desire  it  to  be  determined  in  the  first  in* 
stance  by  that  House,  and  not  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  lordship  or  the 
court  of  review  may  direct  the  whole  &cts  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  ai)eti« 
tion  of  appeal  to  this  House  of  Lords  (§  87).  References  or  adjournments  oy  a 
eommisBioiMr  mnst  be  to  the  subdivision  court  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  in  the 
ease  of  sickness  of  a  member  of  the  court,  or  for  other  ffood  cause  (§  6).  Appeals 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  heard  by  him  only,  and  not  Dy  any  other  jud/{e  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (§  3).  The  court  of  review  nas  the  power  of  deciding  on  petitions 
for  reversal  of  tne  adjudication  against  the  bankrupt  rBAHKRUprcr].  and  may 
direct  any  issue  as  to  a  fact  affecting  the  validity  of  the  abjudication,  to  oe  tried  by 
jury.  If  the  verdict  is  not  set  asi<^  on  application  to  the  court  of  review  within 
a  month  after  the  trial,  or  if  the  abjudication  be  not  set  atdde  by  the  court  of 
review,  the  abjudication  or  verdict  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was 
not  a  bankrupt  at  the  date  of  the  adjudication— «n  appeal  lies  to  the  Chancellor 
in  matters  of  law  or  equity,  or  the  robsal  or  admission  of  evidence  only  (§  17). 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  are  no  separate  tribunals  for  administering  the 
bankrupt  law.  In  the  former  country  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, in  the  latter  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  whom  there  are  two  official 
commissioners  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  14, 7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  48). 

BARILEI,  an  Italian  and  Sicilian  liquid  measure,  the  contents  of  which  vary  in 
different  places  from  about  7  to  16  Imp.  gallons. 

BARILLA  (Fr.  BariUe.  Ger.  BarUla,  It.  Barriglia.  Rus.  Soeianka.  Sp. 
Banrilla),Ka  impure  carbonate  of  sodik  obtained  by  liziviatinff  the  ashes  of  sea- 
vroeds.  It  is  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  considerable  ouantities  from 
Sjpain,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Sicily,  and  in  smaller  parcels  from  the  East  Indies. 
Tne  finest  is  brought  from  Alicant,  near  which  it  is  prepared  from  the  SaUola  saiwa 
OT  BariliaytJid  the  Salier,iwo  plants  which  are  extensively  cultivated  for  that  pmr- 
pose  in  Valencia  and  Murcia.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  hi^d  porous  masses.  ?rhe 
best  quality  is  of  a  blueish-gray  colour,  wlme  that  which  is  maae  from  other  plants  is 
of  a  colour  approaching  black,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  former.  The 
value  of  barma  depends  upon  its  purity.  It  usual^  contains  from  16  to  24  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  occasionally  30  per  cent.  It  is 
consumed  in  the  arts, — ^particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  and  in 
bleaching  ;  but  it  is  now  much  less  used  than  formerly,  on  account  Si  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  soda  is  obtained  from  common  salt.  About  70,000  cwts.  are  at 
present  entered  annually  for  home  consumption,  which,  notwithstanding  a  mat 
reduction  of  duty,  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  formerly  required,  it  is 
chieflv  used  in  Ireland. 

A  drawback  is  allowed  on  the  barilla  used  in  bleaching  linen  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV. 
c.  89,  §  14). 

Britith  BariilOfOT  Kelp,  is  a  still  more  impure  alkali,  formerly  made  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  by  burning  sea-wrack  (mostly 
tne  Fuoui  vesiculana).  It  contains  only  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  kelp  manufacture  has  been  comparatively  trifling  since  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  the  reduction  of  those  on  barilla. 

BARK,  the  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree.  A  variety  of  barks  occur  in  commerce, 
but  only  that  of  the  oak  vrill  oe  noticed  in  this  place.  Some  others,  as  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark,  cork,  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  quercitron,  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Oak  Bark  {Get,  Eichenrinde,Lohe.  Du.  Mun,  Runne,  Ft,  Tan  Brtii^Eeoroe 
de  CMne.  It.  Seorxa  di  Queroia^  Corteeeia  della  Q^ercia.  Sp.  OorieMa  de  En-- 
etna.  For.  CoMa  do  Carvalho,  Rus.  Dubowui  Kord)  is  the  <mief  substance  used 
for  ta.wfiing  leather.  Its  quality  varies  according  to  the  a^  of  the  tree,  and  the 
season  when  it  is  cut ;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  discoverea  that  tannm  is  more  abundant  in 
the  bark  of  young  than  of  old  ones,  it  is  likewise  ascertained,  that  bark  taken  in 
the  spring  lias  4f  times  the  quantity  of  tannin,  in  a  given  weighty  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  if  taken  in  winter.  Of  substances  used  for  tanning^  Sir 
Humphry  states,  that  8}  lbs.  of  oak  bark  are  nearly  equal  to  21  of  common  willow 
bark,  18  of  elm  hark,  11  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnnt,  7}  of  the  bark  of  the 
Leicester  willow,  3  of  sumach,  2^  of  galls,  and  1  of  catechu,  with  respect  to  the 
tannin  contained  in  them. 

In  addition  to  the  oak  bark  of  British  growth,  nearly  40,000  tons  are  annually 
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imported,  mote  than  oiM-li&lf  of  which  is  broofht  from  the  Nethwrianda,  the  re- 
maindear  chiefly  from  Italy  and  other  parts  in  tSe  MeditenaneaiL 

BARLEY  (Fr.  Orfftf.  Qer.Oerste,  It.  Otjro.  Sp.06<Kfa>,  a  weU-known  species 
of  com  iHordeum)^  or  which  the  yarieties  are  distinguished  either  from  the  number 
of  rows  of  ffrains  m  the  ears,  or  from  the  time  of  sowing  them,  into  winter  barley 
and  sprinfi^  barley.  In  this  country,  it  is  commonly  sown  in  April,  and  from  two  to 
three  onshels  of  seed  ajre  used  for  an  acre.  The  produce  yaries  greatly  with  sea- 
sons, culture,  and  soil.  The  more  early  it  can  be  sown,  the  produce  in  grain  is  the 
surer,  thoiup  the  bulk  in  straw  is  less.  36  bushels  per  acre  is  genenlly  held 
to  be  a  me(uum  crop,  and  40  bushels  a  good  crop.  The  medium  weis^t  of  the 
common, or  two-rowed  barley  iH.  duHehon),ui  about  52  lbs.  the bnsheL  The  princi- 
pal consumption  of  barley  is  for  maltinc.  In  the  state  termed  pot  or  poarl  rariey 
thaving  the  external  coat  of  the  seed  rubbed  off),  it  is  emploTod  largely  in  soups 
and  cooling  drinks ;  and  the  flour  is  used  in  man^  places  for  oread.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  it  is  oousumed  as  food  for  horses.  Btgg  or  Bere,  an  inferior  yariety  of 
six-rowed  Darle]r,  is  cultiyated  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  other  late  places,  on 
account  of  its  ripening  well  when  sown  in  spring ;  but  its  grains  do  not  wmgh 
so  heayy,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  as  the  two-rowed  kind.  Barley  is  oulti- 
▼ated  in  a  greater  yariety  of  climates  than  any  of  the  other  bread  corns.  In  the 
United  Kingdmn,  the  best  is  raised  in  Essot,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  where  large 
quantities  are  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  market.    [Ooiui  Tkadk.] 

BARM.    [Yeast.] 

BARQUE.    rSHip.] 

BARRATRY  is  any  fraudulent  or  other  nnlawftd  act  committed  hj  the  master 
or  mariners  of  a  ship,  without  consent  of  the  owner,  and  tendinji;  to  ms  ix^uij  ^— 
^  as  by  runninf  away  with  the  ship,  wilfblly  carrying  her  out  oTthe  course  of  we 
Toyage  jprescribed  by  the  owners,  sinking,  or  deserting  her,  •embezzling  the  cargo, 
smugghng,  or  any  other  offence,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be  subjected  to 
arrest,  detention. loss,  or  forfeiture"  {MardioU,  519).  In  other  countries  it  com- 
prehends tiiose  laults  of  iterance,  unskilfiilness,  or  rashness,  by  which  loss  may 
DC  occasioned ;  but  in  Britam  it  is  limited  to  intentional  offences  against  the  owners, 
and  it  has  been  decided,  that  an  act  done  with  the  priyity  of  the  owners,  though 
without  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo,  who  was  the  person  insured,  is  not  hsi- 
ratry  (J.  T.  R,  d23).  If  tiie  diipmaster  be  the  owner,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  barratry. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  act  be  done  for  the  profit  of  the  master  or  the  mariners, 
and  so  it  is  barratiy  to  sail  out  of  port  in  breach  of  embargo,  in  conse(|U6nce  of  which 
the  oymers  sustain  a  loss  in  seamen's  wages  and  proyisions  by  detention  (Robertson 
V.  Ewer,  /.  T.  R.  127).  It  does  not  affect  the  act  that  it  was  designed  to  benefit  the 
owner.  ^  With  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  goods,"  says  Lord  Ellenborouffh, 
**  whose  interest  is  to  be  protected  b^  the  policy,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  whether  the  prejudice  he  suffers  be  owing  to  an  act  of  the  mas- 
ter, induced  by  monyes  of  adyanti^  to  himseU^  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard 
to  those  laws  which  it  was  the  master's  duty  to  obey,  and  which  (or  it  would  not  be 
barratry)  his  owners  relied  upon  his  obserying."  And  it  was  accordingly  decided, 
that  where  a  master  had  genwal  instructions  to  make  the  best  purchases  with  de- 
spatch, this  yrould  not  warrant  him  in  going  into  an  enemy's  settlement  to  trade 
(which  was  permitted  by  the  enemy),  though  his  cargo  coula  be  more  speedily  and 
cheaply  completed  there  ;  but  such  act,  in  consequence  of  which  the  shipynks  seized 
and  confiscated,  ynis  barratrous  (Earle  v.  Roucroft,  1806,  8  East.  125).  A  general 
freighter  is  held  owner  for  the  time,  and  barratry  may  be  committed  against  him, 
though  with  the  sanction  of  the  snii>owner.  On  the  same  principle,  the  owner 
cannot  recoyer  as  for  barratry  for  what  is  done  by  order  of  the  charterer,  and  it  was 
held,  that  if  the  owner  of  a  snip  let  to  freight  takes  the  command  of  her,  and  wil- 
lingly runs  her  ashore,  this  is  oarratry  against  the  freighter  (Scares  v.  Thomtou, 
7  Taunt,  627).  Most  descriptions  of  barratry  are  punishea  as  crimes.  B^  3S  Gleo.  III. 
c.  66,  §  8,  the  captain  of  any  merchantman  under  conyoy,  wilfully  disobeying  the 
signals  or  instructions  of  the  commander  of  the  conyoy,  or  deserting  yrithout  notice 
or  leave,  is  liable  to*  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year,  or  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £500.  By  7  &  8  (Sec.  IV.  c.  30,  for  consohdating  the  laws  of  England  as  to 
malicious  ii^nries  to  property;  maliciously  setting  fire  to,  or  destroying  any  yessel, 
whether  complete  or  nnnnished,  and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  yosselto  prejudice 
theowner,or  the  oyrner  of  goods  on  board,  or  an  underwriter,  are  respectiyely,  by  §  9, 
made  punishable  (in  England)  with  death.  Barrat^  is  one  of  the  losses  coyered  by 
insurance,  and  the  owner  may  thus  protect  himself  against  the  act  of  the  master  and 
Bailors  appointed  by  himself.   ^  If  the  captain  be  the  insured,  no  agreement  on  ihe 
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part  of  the  infliiren  oan  make  them  liable  for  btfratry  oominitted  bv  Umielf ;  bat 
they  may  be  liable  in  sach  oaee  for  the  barratry  of  the  sailors  in  wnieh  he  has  no 
pui"  (JtfanAo^  521).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  prevent  as  ikr  as  he  may 
the  miscondnct  or  the  master;  and  if  the  former  am>ear  to  hare  acted  with  gross 
negligenoe,  the  underwriter  is  not  liable.  Nor  will  tniB  last  be  liable  for  loss  which 
is  the  nndoabted  conseqaenoe  of  the  barratry,  unless  it  happen  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  policy  for  the  duration  of  the  risk.  iPark  on  Inturanee^  187-158. 
jkamhaU  on  Insurance^  518-538.) 

BARREL,  a  round  wooden  ressel  formed  so  as  to  be  stopped  close ;  also  a  mea- 
sure of  capacity.  The  beer-barrel  equal  36  imperial  gallons.  The  barrel  of  flour 
is  196  lbs.  aToirdnpois.  In  Ireland  the  barrel  of  wheat,  pease,  beans,  and  rve,  equal 
20  stones  each  of  14  lbs. ;  the  barrel  of  barley,  here,  ana  rapeseed,  equal  16  stones  ; 
the  barrel  of  oats  is  cenmlly  14  stones ;  the  barrel  of  malt  equal  12  stones. 

B  ARREL-BULlL,  in  shipping,  is  a  measure  of  capacity  for  freight,  equal  5  cubio 
feet ;  and  8  barrel-bulk,  or  40  cubic  feet,  equal  1  ton  measurement. 

BARRIQUE.  a  French  proTinoial  liquid  measure,  equal  in  Bordeaux  to  about 
50j^  imperial  gallons ;  in  Nantes,  52) ;  m  Rochelle,  38^  ;  in  Rouen,  43 ;  in  Mont- 
peOier,  for  wine,  5^,  and  for  oil,  7i  imperial  gallons  nearly. 

BARTER  18  the  exchange  of  one  species  of  merchandise  for  another  without 
reference  to  a  money  standard  of  value.  Cases  of  pure  barter  are  now  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Bastbr  in  CommtreUa  ArWkmeUe  b  sn  applfcaticfn  of  the  rule  of  Proportion  to  Che  exchanm 
of  one  commodit7»  of  which  both  the  rate  and  qnantitj  are  fixed,  for  another,  of  which  dther  the 
rate  or  the  quantitgr  are  alone  fixed.  A*  the  valoe  of  the  goods  exchanged  are  equal,  it  is  obvioni 
that  the  product  of  the  quantities  multiplied  bito  their  respective  rates  will  be  also  equaL  Hence 
titefoUowiDg 

Rule:  Muitiplj  the  given  quantItT  and  rateof  the  one  commodltj,  and  the  product,  divided  by  the 
rate  of  the  other  commodity,  gives  the  quantity  soui^t ;  or,  divided  by  the  quantity,  gives  the  rata 

BARWOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  produced  in  Angola  and  other  places  in  Africa. 
Only  a  small  quantity  is  miported  uto  the  United  Kingdom. 

BARYTE^  a  ponderous  earthy  mineral,  which  is  found  both  massive  and  crys- 
tallized ;  it  is  of  various  colours ;  and  is  both  transpiu^t  and  opa<^uo.  Sp.  gr.  4*5. 
It  18  a  very  widely  difihsed  substance.  Chief  localitieB,  Dnfton  m  Cumberland, 
Bohemia,  &c.  The  purely  white  varieties  are  ground,  and  used  as  a  pigment,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  white  lead  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  little  vslue.  (J^hillipa*  Oeo- 
logy  and  Mmerahgy,^ 

Baskets  (Ft.  CorheiOes,  Ger.  Kmrbe,  It.  Paniere.  Por.  &  Sp.  Canastat) 
Are  well  known  articles,  made  of  willows,  twigs,  rushes,  or  splinters,  or  some  other 
slender  bodies  interwoven.  In  England,  the  osier  willow  [Salix  Viminalu)  is  re- 
cognised as  a  most  useful  material  for  basketwork  of  all  descriptions.  The  finer 
kinds  of  baskets  are  formed  of  the  twigs  of  another  species  of  willow;  but  what  is 
called  wickerwork  is  always  made  of  osiers.    See  Bjlskbt  Rods.    8 

BASSA,  a  liquid  measure  of  Verona  nearly  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 

BAST,  the  inner  burk  til  the  lime  tree,  is  a  material  largely  used  in  Russia  for 
matting  and  cordage. 

BATMAN,  an  oriental  weight.    [Maund.] 

BATTA,  a  term  used  in  India  to  denote  a  per  eentage,  or  aHowance.  Thus  the 
Sicca  rupee  is  said  to  bear  a  batta  of  16per  cent,  against  the  current  rupee,  as 
100  Sicca  rupees  a  116  current  rupees.  Batta  also  denotes  an  allowance  made  to 
the  East  Incua  Company's  nulitary  officers  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  fir  or  pine  timber  used  for  floors,  and  as  a  ground  for  laths. 
They  are  always  at  least  6  feet  long,  and  generally  not  exceedingj  inches  broad, 
and  2f  inches  m  thickness  when  imported.  The  best  are  from  Christiania ;  the 
worst  from  America. 

Batten-ends  are  pieces  under  6  feet  in  length. 

B ATZE^  a  small  t»ase  silver  coin  in  Switzerland  and  some  parts  of  Grermany, 
worth  about  three  halfbenoe  sterlins^ 

BAVARIA,  a  kingaom  in  the  S. W.  of  Germany,  and.  next  to  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, the  most  important  of  the  German  States.  Area,  aoout  30,000  British  square 
mues.  Population,  4,315,469.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  provinces.  Capital,  Munich, 
pop.  75,000.  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchv.  with  chambers  of  councillors 
ana  deputies,  reguSbted  by  a  deed  of  constitution  of  May  26, 1818. 

Bavaria  Is  composed  of  two  territories,  wiiieh  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Baden  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  poesossiona.  The  lai!ger,  called  the  Territarp  4/*^  Danube  and 
Maine  extends  ftom  lat.  47^  1^  to  Sff"  41'  N.,  and  from  long,  ff"  Al'  to  13**  44'  £.,  and  compvs- 
hends  seven  of  the  eight  provinces.    This  country  is  moontiUnotts  and  woody  towards  the  south ; 
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rfringia  the  dtawlloD  of  the  Alpt,  and  oo&tehifaiff  a  immbw  of  tokH  and  manlMf,  th*  mmnA 
aj^ffffring  wlildi  ar«  only  now  babiff  brongfat  under  tOlage.  To  the  northward  are  rich  ano  ezten- 
ilTe  plains  until  we  reacu  the  Dumbe,  beyond  which  it  Is  afain  mountainous  and  woody*  Tho 
diviuon  called  the  Terriiorw  q^  (he  RMnet  is  a  small  but  densely  inhabited  country,  extending 
from  lat.  48**  57'  to  49"  fiO'  N.,  and  from  long,  r  O'  to  8»  91'  E.  BaTarIa  is  eisentiallT  an  agri- 
cultural country,  and  its  soil,  though  indMteentty  cultivated,  is  in  general  fertile^  Wheat,  lye, 
Imrley,  and  oats,  are  the  chief  objeeiks  of  culture ;  next  to  which  are  the  vine  and  hop  plant :  con- 
siderable attention  is  likewise  given  to  flax,  hemp,  flruit,  liquorloe,_and  madder  s  and  of  late,  the  rear- 
ing of  the  silk-worm  has  been  attempted  with  partial  success.  The  chief  mineral  productions  are 
tron,  salt,  and  coal;  but  quicksilver,  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  and  some  other  metsk,  are  Ukewise 
found.  Manu&ctnring  Indnrtry  is  mostly  dlAised  over  a  number  of  small  dealers.  The  principal 
article  is  coarse  Ihien ;  the  others  are  woollens,  worsted  hoee,  cottons,  hardware,  anns,  beer, 
toys,  leather,  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  and  straw-platting.  A  Csvonrable  impulse  has  htte^  been 
given  to  manmactures  by  the  institution  of  polytechnlo  societies  and  mechanic  schools. 

The  roads  of  Bavaria  extend  upwards  of  ASOO  miles ;  but  they  are  generally  bad ;  and  there  are 
few  complete  canals  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication 
has  of  late,  however,  begun  to  attract  attention.  A  canal  on  a  large  scale  is  now  inprogress  for 
Joining  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  by  connecting  Dietftirth  on  the  Altmuhl,  an  aflluent  of  tho 
former,  with  Bamberg  on  the  Maine,  a  distance  of  about  119  British  miles :  it  is  estimated  to 
cost  nearly  £900,000.  In  18S5,  a  raih-oad  with  steam-carriages  was  established  between  Nuremberg 
and  Furth ;  and  in  1836,  a  r^lar  steam-communicatlon  was  established  between  Batisbon  and 
Linx  bi  Austria,  which  in  1830  was  extended  to  Donauwerth  and  Ulm. 

The  external  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Daoube  in  one  direction,  and  the 
Rhine  in  the  other.  Exports : — Orafai,  salt,  timber,  potashes,  fhiit,  liquorloe-root,  seed,  hops* 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  fish,  flax,  yarn,  coarse  linens,  glass,  leather,  Nnrembeig  wares,  beer,  Ac., 
amounting  annually  to  nearly  l,fiO0,O0O  florins,  more  than  one-half  of  which  consists  of  manuflso- 
tured  goook  Imports :— -Wine,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobaoeo,  drugs,  flsh,  copper,  oil,  hides 
and  skins,  hemp  uid  flax,  sUks,  woollens,  lead,  fars,  honey,  and  cheese.  Bait  is  prohibited. 
Bavaria,  for  an  mland  country,  is  Csvourably  situated  for  commerce ;  and  it  is  the  cnsonel  of  a 
considerable  transit  trade  betwixt  the  other  German  States  and  Switserland,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
to  which  the  Prussian  Commerdal  Union,  of  which  Bavaria  is  a  member,  has  given  a  consider- 
able impulse.    The  duties  on  goods  imported  are  in  seneral  those  of  the  Union. 

The  chief  commercial  and  manufiuturing  cities,  besides  Munich,  are  Augsburg,  pop.  34.000; 
Nuremberg,  pop.  40,400 ;  and  Ratisbon,  pop.  82.00a  Augsbuig  formerly  occupl<Mi  the  place  now 
held  by  Frankfort  as  the  chief  money-market  of  Central  Germany ;  and  banking  and  exdianupe 
operations  an  still  one  of  its  principal  sources  of  wealth :  it  also  carries  (m  an  extensive  tnnxifc 
trade,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  wine  depdt. 

MSASUHm,  WKXOHTt,  MONXY,  FIirAlfGBt,  &C. 


Meanaret  and  ITe^^Ut.— -In  Munich,  the  ell  = 
38|  Imp.  inch. ;  the  wine  eimer  of  00  maas  =  8'IS 
Imp.  galls. ;  the  schefliel  of  6  metien  or  19  vler- 
teis  =  SUB  Imp.  bushels;  and  the  centner  or 
quintal  of  5  stones  or  100  pounds  s  M  kilo- 
grammes or  193Ubs.  avoird.  Gold  and  silver  are 
weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark,  here  reckoned 
at  36091  troy  grains. 

These  measures  and  wei^ts  have  lately  been 
rendered  general  throughout  Bavaria.  In  the 
former  system  of  Augsburg,  the  traders'  or  long 
ell  =  94  Imp.  inches ;  the  nistian  or  short  ell  = 
93'3S  Imp.  inches;  the  muid  of  48  maas  =  15*08 
Imp.  galls. :  the  schaff  of  8  metxen  s=  ff'65  Imp. 
bushels;  100  lbs.  heavy  weight  s  108*30  lbs. 
avolrd. ;  and  100  lbs.  light  weight  =  104-93  lbs. 
avoird.  The  Augsburg  mark  of  16  loths  or  64 
quintins  =  3643  troy  grains. 

Jfofi^.— The  common  int^;er  of  account  la 
the  Rhenish  or  Bavarian  florin,  whidi  is  divided 
hito  00  kreutxen,  each  of  4  ptomings.  This 
florin,  being  oofaied  at  the  rate  of  94i  tnm  the 
Cologne  mark  of  fine  sOver,  is  equal  to  Is.  8d. 
sterling. 

In  Augsburg,  the  florin  of  account  and  ex- 
change (oUvided  as  above)  is  valued  according  to 


worth  about  9s.  Old.,  and  the  oar  of  exchange 
with  London,  9  fl.  50  kr.  per  £1.  But  in  ex- 
changes with  Hamburgand  Amsterdam  thenomi- 
nal  florin,  atro-gOd  is  valued  97  per  cent  higher, 
or  at  9s.  70.  sterling.  Retail  trsnsaetions  an  con- 
ducted In  Rhenish  money,  as  above.  The  usance 
for  bills  on  Augsburg  is  15  days*  sisht ;  half 
usance  8  days.  Bui  transactions  are  settled  weekly 
on  Wednesday,  and  those  which  fall  due  on  that 
day  are  not  payable  till  the  Wednesday  follow* 
ing.  Bilb  hr.ve  thus  from  1  to  8  days'  gnoes 
but  those  drawn  a  vista  (at  sight),  must  be  paid 
within  94  hours  after  being  presented. 

Bonkfw— Augsburg,  as  already  noticed,  is  ont 
of  the  principal  places  of  Germany  for  bonking 
and  exdiange  operations.  At  Munich,  a  bank- 
ing company  has  been  established  which  issues 
notes,  disoounts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  mort- 
gage; it  is  sanctioned  bv  government;  but  tho 
latter  is  not  responsible  for  its  engagements. 

Finaneei.  —  The  public  revenue  is  about 
30,000,000  fl.,  and  the  expenditura  nearly  the 
same ;  besides  wliich,  the  county  rates  for  special 
provincial  disbursements  amount  to  upwards 
of  4,5<j0,000  fl.  The  national  debt  is  nearly 
130,000,000  fl.    8 


the  convention  rate,  as  tn  Austria,  making  it 

BAY,  »  celebrated  tree  iLaurtu  nolnU$\  a  natiye  of  Barbary,  of  the  south  of 
Enrope,  and  of  Asia.  It  attams  a  height  of  20  or  2M)  feet.  The  leayes  are  smooth, 
eyergreen,  lanoeolate,  and  wavy  at  the  margm;  and  afford,  when  bruised  or  burnt, 
a  grateful  aroma,  whi<^  occasions  their  employment  for  culinary  pniposes.  But 
the  part  chiefly  valued  is  the  firuit  or  berry,  which  is  small,  oTate,  dark  purple- 
coloured,  aromatic,  and  bitter.  It  has  lon^  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  carminatiye.  The  husks  of  the  hemes  contain  a  great  quantity  of  yolatfle 
oil ;  and  the  kernels  fhmish  by  expression  a  fat  greenish  oil,  which  is  much  em- 
ployed in  embrocations.  Bay-berries  and  oil  are  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Italy  and  S^ain. 

BAZAAR  (in  Persian  a  markei),  a  term  used  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
India  to  distingnish  those  parts  <tf  towns  which  are  exolusiyely  appropriated  to 
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tr»de.  ThepcindpleortheoilentelbattarisaaMMrifttionforfkoiUtyofMll^^ 
ftU  the  shojMof  a  oity  are  placed  toother;  and  the  different  trades  and  ocenpatioiks 
are  sererallT  collected  in  oiiEBrentDarts  or  the  haiaar,  instead  of  being  bidudimi- 
natel;^  minmed  as  in  oor  streets.  Tnns  the  saddlers  are  found  to  occnpj  one  passage, 
the  pipemakers  another,  and  so  on.  The  neat  bazaars  consist  of  a  connecM 
series  of  these  passages,  or  lanes,  Tanlted  withnigh  brick  roofs,  sormonnted  by  domes 
which  admit  a  snbdaed  daylight ;  and  those  of  a  superior  description  are  someittmes 
decorated  with  paintings.  The  passages  are  oompoeed  of  a  series  of  recesses  or  stalls, 
the  floor  of  which  is  raised  from  two  to  three  feet  abore  the  ground.  These  re- 
cesses, which  are  entirely  open  in  front,  are  scarcely  more  than  closets ;  but  in  Uie 
more  respectable  parts  there  is  generally  a  door  in  the  back-wall  which  leads  to 
another  apartment  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  store-room.  The  front  part  is  the 
shop,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  meronant  sits  with  his  foods  so  placed  that  he  has 
seldom  occasion  to  rise^  which,  if  he  is  a  Turk,  he  rare^  does  without  manifest  re- 
luctance. Long  bargaining  is  common,  and  an  apparent  indifference  is  exhibited 
both  by  buyer  and  seller ;  the  latter,  as  he  sits  smoking  his  pipe,  being  indeed  the 
yery  personification  of  luxurious  repose.  Not  only  traces,  but  handicraft  employ- 
ments are  carried  on  in  the  baiaars.  The  stocks  of  the  indiyidual  dealers  are  sel- 
dom of  much  yalue,  but  an  imposing  effect  is  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
whole  in  a  connected  form,  whence  arises  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  oriental 
bazaars.  Business  commences  and  terminates  with  daylight,  and  none  of  the  shop- 
keepers or  artisans  reside  in  them.  Wholesale  dealers  haye  no  open  shops  in  the 
bazaars^  but  they  have  warehouses  in  them,  or  in  their  yicinity. 

In  this  country,  especially  in  London,  the  term  bazaar  is  commonly  understood 
to  mean  an  assemblf^  of  shops  or  stalls  under  coyer,  but  these  are  less  properly 
bazaars  than  Paternoster  Row  with  its  books,  Monmouth  Street  with  its  shoes,  and 
Holywell  Street  with  its  old  clothes. 

BEACON.    [BuoT.    Liobtbousb.] 

BEACON A6£,  a  charge  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  buoy,  lighthouse,  or 
other  beacon  stationed  for  the  use  of  nayigators. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gum  resin  of  donbtftil  origin,  prodnced  in  Persia  and  India.  It 
resembles  myrrh,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  now  disused  in 
Britain^ut  is  to  be  found  intermixed  with  cum-arabic. 

BEADS,  small  globes  or  balls  made  of  uass,  ebony,  pearl,  or  other  materials, 
and  used  as  necklaces.  They  are  also  employed  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counting  a  series  of  prayers  called  the  JRoituy, 

BEANS  (Fr.  Fivet,  Ger.  Bohnen.  It.  Fave.  Por.  Favas.  Rus.  BoobU.  Sp. 
Habas)f  the  grain  of  a  leguminous  plant  {Faba  vulgaris),  of  which  there  are  two 
general  classes,— those  wnich  are  cultiyated  in  gardens,  termed  garden  or  white 
beans,  and  those  which  are  cultiyated  in  the  fields,  termed  field  or  gray  beans.  Of 
these  last,  the  principal  are  the  horse  bean  and  the  tick ;  the  former  is  the  more 
hardy,  the  latter  is  generally  of  better  quality,  and  more  productiye. 

The  bean,  thougli  so  ezhaiiatbig  crop,  b  regarded  as  well  niited  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat 
or  barley.  It  Is  sown  tn  February  or  March ;  and  except  where  the  mbbltng  process  is  resorted 
to,  about  4  buaheto  of  seed  are  required  to  the  acre ;  40  bushels  to  the  acre  are  regarded  as  a  great 
crop ;  30  bushels  are  a  full  and  sattsfiMStory  one ;  and  probably  the  average  produce  of  the  Idngdom 
does  not  amount  to  84  (Low^t  AgrieiMure).  The  field  bean  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  feeding  ol 
horses,  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals    COork  Tbaiw.] 

BEAVER.    [Fur  Trade.] 

BtiCHE  D£  MER,  called  also  tripang,  or  sea-cucumber,  is  a  yery  peculiar  kind 


regard  cayiare.  It  is  carried  to  China  from  almoet  eyery 
Eastern  ArchipelajKO,  from  Australia,  and  of  late  from  Mauritius  and  Ceylon. 
The  yalne,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Canton  Price-current,  yaries  according  to  qua- 
lity, from  6  dollars  up  to  50  per  pecul;  and  the  natiyes  alone  for  the  most  part  are 
judges  of  its  worth.    The  principal  importation  into  China  is  by  the  junks,  and  the 

Juantity  is  so  considerable  that  the  fishery  of  it,  especially  on  the  coast  of  New 
lollana  where  it  abounds,  might  probably  be  entered  into  with  adyantage  by 
Europeans.    {JSdinburgh  Cabinet  Lwrary,  No,  XX,  CAtfio.) 

BKBCH,  a  beautifbl  and  yaluable  tree  {Fo/guM  tglwiiiea)^  indigenous  to  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  thriyes  best  in  rich  soils  and  sheltered  situations.  The  wood 
u  of  close  texture,  though  not  so  strong  as  the  grained  timbers  against  a  cross 
strain.  When  exposed  to  alternate  drought  and  moisture  soon  decays,  but  lasts 
long  when  kept  constantly  wet.    Beech  is  used  for  machinery,  f^imiture-worky 
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terawB  for  wovkmen's  benehet,  preyco,  Btooks  and  handlefl  of  tools ;  also  for  koelf 
ef  BhlpB,  botttfl,  mnd  for  plaidung  in  puts  kept  oonstantly  under  water.  It  is, 
howeyer,  litUe  used  in  bnildinx^  and  thoo^  easily  tomea,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
hollow  yessels.  as  it  is  apt  to  split  wlien  omckly  dned  after  being  wet.  Beeoh  is 
alBo  liable  to  oe  attacked  by  wormB,  so  that  it  is  not  eztensiyely  employed.  The 
sniAll  wood  makes  good  oharooal,  and  the  mast  or  froit  ftimishes  food  for  swine. 

Bebch-nut  Oil,  a  &t  or  greasy  oil,  resembling  that  iSrom  oUyes,  obtained  from 
the  deoortieated  nnts  of  the  beech  tree.  These  yield,  by  pressure,  about  15  per  oent. 
of  oil,  and  a  larger  quantity  when  aided  by  heat;  tne  remaining  cake  is  reckoned 
better  food  for  cattle  than  common  oil-cake. 

BEEF  (Ft.  Basuf.  Ger.  RwdJU^Kh\  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  forms,  in  a  salted 
state,  a  considerable  article  of  enrartation,  espedallv  from  Ireland.  In  1888  there 
were  exported  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  42,161  barrels  of  beef  and 
pork  of  the  dedared  yalne  of  £148,408 ;  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Australia,  British  America,  Mauri- 
tius, and  India.  In  the  same  year  13,106  ewts.  of  foreign  salted  beef  were  imported ; 
only  a  small  part  of  which,  howeyer,  was  entered  for  home  consumption. 

The  Importation  of  fresh,  or  ooraed,  or  ilighfly  ialt«d  beef  tftt  home  oonBumption  is  prohibited 
br  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  Up  \  88-60 ;  and,  by  3  ft  4  Wm  IV.  c  S7«  1 43,  foreign  beef  exported  from 
toe  wavriiouse  most  be  taken  on  board  as  merchandise  only,  and  not  consumed  as  stores. 


A  barrel  of  Irish  mess  beef  contains  96  pieces,  each  of  8  lbs.,  or  SOO  lbs. ;  a  tierce,  38  pieces,  or  S(H 
lbs.;  a  firkin,  8S  pieces,  each  of  4  lbs.,  or  100  Ibe.    8 

BEEF-WOOD,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Ctuttarina,  which  grows  in  New 
South  Wides,  is  a  hard,  dose-grainedj  reddish  wood,  yariegated  with  dark  and 
white  streaks.  It  is  imported  in  logs  of  about  9  feet  long  by  13  inches  broad  ;  and 
is  principaUy  used  in  forming  borders  to  work  in  which  the  larger  woods  are  em- 
ployed.  8 

BEER  (Fr.  Biire.  Ger.  Bier)  is  a  fermented  liquor,  made  from  the  malt  of 
barley,  and  flavoured  with  hope.  It  may  be  called  the  wme  of  barley.  A  variety 
of  kinds  are  made  ;  those  in  use  at  present  being  distinguished  by  the  names  or 
Ale,  Porter  or  Strong  Beer,  Table  Beer,  and  Smafl  Beer,  which  differ  little  except 
fn  strength,  and  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  malt  from  which  they  are  manu- 
futured. 

Ale  is  brewed  from  malt  which  has  been  dried  by  the  application  of  only  a  slight 
heat,  and  is  of  a  more  sirupy  consistenee  and  sweeter  taste  than  porter.  The  best 
kinds  made  in  this  country  are  the  Scotch  and  Burton  alee.  Scotch  aie  is  distin- 
guished for  paleness  of  colour  and  mildness  of  flavour  ;  the  taste  of  the  hop  never 
predominateJB ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  near  to  the  French  pale  wines  than  any  of 
the  other  ales  that  are  brewed  in  this  coun^  :  it  is  like  tnem  too  the  result  of  a 
lengthened  fermentation.  The  general  mode  of  charge  is  by  the  hogshead  (=  1| 
barrels  or  54  Im]^.  galls.),  for  which  from  £3  to  £8  are  paid  according  to 
quality.  This  ale  is  made  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  also  at  Alloa  and  Prestonpans. 
Burton  ale,  brewed  at  the  place  ox  that  name  in  Staffordfihire^  is  prepared  from  the 
p&lest  malt  and  hops,  as,  if  it  be  not  as  pale  as  a  straw  it  will  not  pass  with  con- 
noisseurs. It  is  auo  distinguished  for  strensth,  flavour,  and  sweetness.  It  is 
.  usually  charged  b^  the  gallon,  as  the  sizes  of  the  casks  differ.  Besides  the  Burton 
ales,  those  of  Kottinghani  and  Birmingham  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

Porter^  or  strong  Deer|  is  a  potent  fine  liquor,  transparent,  and  of  a  boanti- 
ful  brownish  colour.  It  is  brewed  in  the  same  v^ay  as  ale,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  making  malt  for  porter,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  applied,  by  which 
it  is  slightly  burned,  so  that  the  wort  got  from  it  has  a  dark  colour,  and  a  peculiar 
bitter  taste.  Other  substances,  however,  besides  malt  and  hops,  are  known  to  be 
sometimes  used  to  improve  its  flavour  and  appearance,  thou||[h  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stances is  prohibited.  Different  kinds  of  portor  are  known  m  trade  b^  particular 
names  ana  marks.  Mild  beer  is  beer  newly  brewed  ;  entire  consists  chiefly  of  that 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ;  brown  stout  is  a  flne  strong  kind  of 
^rter :  the  degrees  of  strength  are  in  some  cases  marked  with  an  X  (smgle  X), 
XX  (double  A),  and  XXX  (treble  X).  For  a  (bller  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  porter,  see  **  Art  qf  Brewing,**  Library  </  Useful  Knowledge,  The  price 
of  a  hothead  varies,  according  to  quality,  f^m  about  £2,  12b.  to  £5.  2s. ; 
namely.  A,  or  stout,  £2,  12s. :  XX,  or  brown  stout.  £3.  12b.  ;  XXX,  or  double 
brown  stout,  £4, 4s. ;  imperial,  £5.  2b.  London  is  tne  cnief  sMt  of  the  manufac- 
ture, but  Dublin  porter  is  also  celebrated.  Of  late  years  a  general  preference  is 
e'ven  to  mild  ale  instead  of  porter ;  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  London  brewers 
kve  had  to  change  their  manufiM^ure  to  suit  the  altered  taste  of  their  customars. 
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SmoB  heer  and  TahU  beer  are  weaker  li<ipon,iiiade  either  ^  mudng  a  lai^  pro- 
portion  of  water  with  the  malt,  or  by  maHhing  what  ib  left  after  the  porter  or  ale 
wort  is  drawn  off,  with  a  fresh  qaantitv  of  water.  The  names  of  tpruee  beer^  gm^ 
ger  heety  &o.  are  giyen  to  other  ixuerior  Deyera^,  consisting  of  a  saccharine  bqnor, 
partially  fermented,  and  flayoured  with  peonliar  sahstances. 

The  excise  dnties  formerly  leyied  on  beer  were  abolished  from  and  after  Octo- 
ber 10, 1830,  by  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  51 ;  but  a  considerable  reyenne  is  still  deriyed  firom 
the  licenses  payable  for  the  priyile^  of  mannfacturing  and  selling  it,  and  from  Uie 
duty  on  malt. 

The  Manttfachire  of  Beer  is  rc^olated  by  different  statutes.  Brewers  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license  from  the  excise,  and  to  **  enter ''  their  premises  under 
a  penalty  of  £200^  and  forfeiture  of  the  mash-tun  and  materials.  No  security  is 
required  for  tiie  hcense.  Brewers  are  prohibited  from  haying  on  their  premises 
any  raw  or  unmalted  grain  or  com,  unoer  f<Hrfeiture  of  the  same,  and  a  penalty  of 
£W^  (1  Wm.  IV.  c.  51).  The  adulteration  of  beer  is  also  i>ronibited  ;  and  any 
brewer  or  dealer  in  beer  haying  in  his  possession,  making,  using,  or  mixing  witn 
any  worts  or  beer,  any  other  articles  than  malt  and  hops,  shall  forfeit  such  luticles 
and  the  yessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  pay  jg200  for  each  offence. 
Druggists  or  others  deliyering  to  any  brewer,  or  dealer,  knowingly,  any  colouring 
other  than  unground  brown  malt,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  j^OO  (56  Geo.  IlL 
c.  58). 

The  license  duty  imposed  on  brewers  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of 
malt  used  by  them,  reckoning  a  barrel  of  beer  (36  Imp.  gaUs.)  for  eyery  two 
bushels  of  malt  (6  Greo.  IV.  c.  81  $  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  51). 

The  Sale  nfBeer  in  inland  is  principally  regulated  by  the  acts  11  Greo.  IV.  and 
1  Wm.  IV.  c.  64, 4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  the  chief  enactments 
of  which  are  the  following : — 

A  party  requiilng  a  license  for  selling  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  br  retail,  most  prodace  to  the  officer 
of  excite  a  oerafioate  from  an  overseer  of  hiA  locality,  to  the  effect,  that  he  is  an  actual  resident  in 
the  house  for  which  he  olaims,  and  stating  the  amount  in  which  he  is  rated  to  the  poor  (3  dc  4  Yict. 
c  61,  S  9) ;  must  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  with  one  surety  of  j£SO,  or  with 
two  of  £10  each,  for  the  payment  of  any  penalty  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
such  £80  or  £10  TesDectivelv,  which  shall  be  Incurred  for  any  offence  against  this  act,  by  the 
rty  to  whom  such  license  shall  be  granted ;  and  no  person  licensed  to  sdl  beer  l^  retail,  or  not 
ing  a  householder  paying  the  poor-rates,  shall  be  surety  In  any  suob  bond  (1  WnL  IV.  e.  64, 
{  4,  S).  By  the  late  act,  uoensed  retailers  must  enter  all  their  premises  with  the  excise,  undes 
e  arrangements  of  the  general  excise  act  rSxcisc]  (3  &  4  Vict,  c  61,  {  9). 
Eyery  person  applying  for  a  license  to  seu  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  to  deposit  with  the 
oommissionerB  a  ceraflcate  of  good  character,  signed  by  six  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  none 
fji  whom  sliall  be  maltsters,  common  brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  or  beer 
or  cider  by  retail ;  but  if  there  are  not  ten  rated  inhabitants  in  the  place,  the  certificate  of  the 
minority  of  them  to  be  sufficient.  Such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  overseer  as  to  rating,  under  a 
penalty  for  refusal  of  £ff  (4  &  ft  Wm.  IV.  c  85,  {{  2,  3). 

Duties  on  beer  licenses  under  1  Wm.  lY.  o.  64  repealed,  and  in  lien  thereof  there  shall  be  parable 
for  any  license  to  sell  beer  off  the  premises,  £1,  Is.,  and  on  the  premises,  £3,  3s.  (Ibid,  f  13). 
Penalty  for  making  or  using  fklse  certificates,  £S0 ;  and  licenses  obtained  on  iUbe  certificates  to 
be  void.  Licenses  under  the  said  act  not  to  authorise  persons  to  hold  licensee  for  sale  of  wine^ 
Penalty  on  persons  licensed  under  the  acts  permitting  wine  or  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises  £60,  besides  excise  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  the  spirits.  Sec  and  of  the  license.  Penalty 
on  unUoenited  persons  selling  oeer  and  dder  by  retail,  £ff,  oesides  excise  penalties.  There  is  a 
similar  penalty  against  persons  allowing  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  when  the  license  is  for 
beer  drunk  off  the  premises  (3  &  4  Yict  c.  61,  {{  6, 13). 

The  name      " 
three  inches 

together  with  ».«  ..v.^o      »»«»««» «»  ow.  .^«.  »^  .«,».«,        ..».  ^  ,,»  »..»..  »^^u  ...«  «» «"••'« 
or,  **  to  be  drunk  on  the  premiees"  (1  Wm.  lY.  c.  64,  {  6 ;  and  4  &  5  Wm.  lY.  c.  85,1  IB)* 

Certfficate  not  to  be  required  for  nouses  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  any  parish  or  place 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  nor  any  city  or  town  corporate,  nor  within  the  distuice  of  one  mile 
from  the  polling  place  of  any  town  returning  a  member  to  Parliament,  so  that  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  last  parliamentary  census  shall  exceed  6000  (4  &  6  Wm.  lY.  c.  86,  {  21).  By  the 
last  act,  no  premises  can  be  licensed  unless  they  be  rated  at  £16,  if  in  London,  or  within  a  mile 
from  the  polling  phice  of  a  town  having  10,000  inhabitants ;  or  at  £11  where  the  population  is 
above  2600;  or  at  £8  if  situated  elsewhere  (3  &  4  Yict  c.  61,  {  1). 
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-    YMTSOded  JMiiiUT6,lf 


The  ExporUUim  vf  Btrr  \x  nmiiUteA  bj]Wm.IV.B.  Bl,  §9-1*.  A  drmwbiok 
of  6a.  a  paj&blo  tbr  erery  buret  of  S6  Imperul  gftUoni  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
But  before  taj  debenture  shall  be  pnid  fbr  nieh  drawback,  the  exporter,  or  his 
princip*)  eleri  or  manaKcr,  Bball  make  oath,  before  the  proper  ofSeer  of  eiciM, 
that  mioh  beer  or  ale  wai  exported  ht  merohandise,  and  no  put  tiiereof  for  the 
Bhip'i  VM ;  and  that,  woordioK  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same 
baa  b«8n  brewed  wholl;  ftom  malt  which  has  paid  the  datj  of  2s.  7d-  a  bu^el.  He 
shall  also  specify  in  snch  oath  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  brewer, 
being  an  enterttd  and  licensed  brewer  for  sale,  bf  whom  such  beer  or  ale  was 
brewed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  malt  need  in  brewioEwas  not  leu  than  2  imperial 
bosheU  Ibr  ererr  3G  gallons  of  such  beer  or  ale.  Penalty  for  falae  statements, 
£200,  and  the  debenture  is  void. 

Ilieart  of  preparing  ale  and  beer  for  warmeUmalee  has  now  attained  a  "  ' 
'exoellMtoe;  Dot 
,t  i 

, __nst 

gallons)  wer , ^—  . ,  — ^. 

declared  Talue,  ^273,122 ;  in  1S3B,  18,327  tons,  dedared  valae,  £817^9. 
hj  One  OtMomi  Itortf  J(<sf  l8NUwdut]ionbMriiiid>lalmp«n«IU<lperliuR]. 


dense  of  exoellMtoe  iWX  Che  qnanCity  exported  ia  Inoonddetable,  when  oom  wed 
with  what  is  eonsnmed  at  home.  It  is  principally  sent  to  the  Eaet  and  West 
Indin,  AnstraUa,  United  Stales,  and  Btasl.  In  1836,  15,148  tnns  (each  of  216 
OB)  were  exp^teiLof  the  declared  ralne  of  £270J>16 ;  in  1837,  15,588  tons, 


Bbtorfcol  JTsliB.— TIM  OH  of  a  ranmHd  Hqaor  hem  bari^  !•  of  M(fa  untlqiillj,  km  odIt  tn 
the  Hrlh  of  BuTDM.  bul  ann  b  Spain  aiid  Bnrpi.  Alt  »u  a  laiDurlK  Innr^*  of  tlit  andnl 
Bandlaaviuu.  utd  It  wit  hi  artlcia  of  Ihoir  btlkf  Oiu  dttnkinc  large  draughti  of  il  fomMd  him 
otthidilarfdldtMaflMriwInlh*  Ball  of  Odin.  In  BnEland,  ale  apptan  (ram  a  nri  oiil* 
ptriod  10  haia  Imn  wgardtd  ai  qm  oftiM  ntciMrlw  ofllfc ;  bul  dmni  to  tin  Ha  of  the  RalDRua- 
Uin.  tba  DH  of  win*  mi  alio  nry  Huaml  i— II  balnt  both  aUorinlj  manubcUnMI  from  *lnH 
riar«d  In  the  ■onUwni  conntha.  and  Emporlad  on  a  DOHMHBbLa  icalB  fttnn  tlu  RIiIdi  and  oibet 
parti.  Tbidiotjof  llM«cMaiUcalgard«uitt)iat  Unw.  liainnr.aDdtliagnaMrBuaanin- 
nisat  Uhd  Sinn  to  Iht  grovlfa  of  nain  nod  l)w  enltBre  of  bopi,  tnduallj  M  to  tbamon  ailMidtd 
OM  of  ala,  wbkta,  bom  tbe  pgriodjoM  ilated,  n^  b«  niardid  at  pMnliarlj  tba  nation^  baraag* 


In  ancint  tUaw,  alt  «■  Bl^Kt  to  a  tmMj  of  itatntaiT  ngnlalloa*  In  ndmnca  to  Hi  mfge 

TariadatdUhmtHtlodi;  and  at  Imgth  «er>  BbalUxd  In  Irelandln  I7S0.  and  In  Britain  In  1830. 
The  nt«l(Tl(dbriwlil  1801  Hid  1830,  van  KM.  per  banal  (old  mMmn)  «  ilroii(  bnr,  and  li. 
pvbaneliiolBbhbHr.wbidiTUdBdfaiUiaytar  ins,  laEaeland,  £3,IM^i  in  BcMhod, 
£J9MAi  In  all,  £3,MAJnL  Tba  qnanittT  bnwad  during  tha  lame  j«ar  In  Britain,  amoantvd 
to  T,ns,*M  bamC,  of  whleb  tfiKM  bamli  wen  Rnmi  b«ar.  No  nronl  eilrti  of  tbe  guan- 
tui  mad*  rise*  tha  abolUfen  M  lb*  dulji  but  (bm  tnubt  as  donbi  ibaiUbu  in;  conildtr- 

lBUuiain>nu(lB90)lBwlilditbaduti«Bnal(aiidb«r  mnRpealadtn  Brilaln,  bj  I  Wm. 
tka'eomBunltr  iwbbIIi,  mJVed  £•  KncUon  a J  Iba  legiriitun.  Thli  wai  Ihn  art  1  Wm.  IV. 
n.  §4,  alnadf  mtnyonad.  DbdarlttpFovlaiDDi,  vhldkcama  Into  Dparatloo  on  Iba  lOchOdobar 
mOiSHy  penonoonldobtabialkenHto  idl  ale,  b«er,  and  portv  bj  r-'-"  '-  »--■---  ->--■- 
prlTlkia  batac  dBrind  fton  an  «cba  Uona*  eoittiii  tun  nilneaa,  and  R 
Tloudj,  tlw  AmIsm  of  tb«  Paace  w<re  alcoa  Nanamtcd  (o  n*M  lk~ 
Uqnar.  TkascHatlSMandlMII  (4  AS  WaLlvTbU:  aadSklTI 
aev  niBlaUoaa  wUA  ooflil  ptrtapa  to  taara  ken  cgoildare^ 
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a  newtnde  lo  Habto  to  be  mlaoondueted  m  that  of  the  sale  of  fenaented  liqoon.  Tbe  actof  1834 
alio  faitroduoed  a  dtotioction  in  Bnolaad  between  those  who  sold  beer,  &e.  for  oonaumption  on 
thetar  premiaee,  and  those  who  sold  it  only  to  be  conmuned  ebewhere.  Since  the  paaaing  of  the 
acts  01  183U  and  1834,  the  number  of  Heenied  retaUen  has  incrsaied  in  every  pvt  of  ^igland; 
but  it  has  now  probably  reached  a  point  at  iHildi  it  will  remain  neorlv  stationary- 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  fermented  liqoor  most  oonunonly  uaea  is  whiskv,  and  the  quantity 
Of  beer  consumed  Is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  Bnghmd.    [Malt.    HopaO    8 

BEET,  a  plant,  one  species  of  which  iBeta  vufgarit)  is  distingmshed  by  its  large 
snccalent  root.  Of  this  species  the  chief  yarieties  are, — red  beet,  which  has  been 
long  cultivated  in  oar  garaens  for  the  table ;  white  beet,  extensiyely  ased  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Ck>ntinent,  for  the  mannfacture  of  sugar  [Sugar]  ;  and  field 
beet  rMANGBL  Wukzel]  used  as  food  for  cattle.  Another  species  of  beet  producing 
saccment  leaves  only  iB.  horteiuis)^  forms  one  of  the  principal  culinary  vegetables 
of  the  peasantry  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  situated  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  betwixt  lat.  49'*  27'  and 
51*  ZV  N.,  and  long.  2*  37'  and  6"*  E. ;  and  which,  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830, 
formed  with  Holland  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Holland,  £.  by  Prussia,  S.  bv  France,  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Area^xcluding  the 
portions  of  Luxemburg  ana  Limburg,  now  subject  to  Holland,  1 1^1  British  square 
miles.  Provinces  and  population  in  1839  :  Antwerp,  365,173 ;  Brabant,  604^50  ; 
W.  Flanders,  636,890 ;  £.  Flanders,  769,407  ;  Hainault,  643,410  ;  Liege,  400,780 ; 
limburg,  151.617  :  Luxemburg,  167,885  ;  Namur,  232,825  ;  total,  3,^72.937  ;  of 
whidi  nearly  300,000  are  Germans  and  Dutch,  the  rest  Belgians,  that  is  Walloons 
and  Flemings,  belonging  to  the  Greco-Latin  stock  and  speiudn^  a  French  dialect. 
Capital,  Brussels  ;  pop.  m  1839, 104,713.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
wiw  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives  ;  the  members  of  both  chambers  being 
dected  by  those  citizens  who  pay  not  less  than  20  florins  (336.  Sd.  sterling)  annually 
<^  direct  taxes. 

Belgium  is  in  general  a  level  country,  except  In  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Namor,  where  the 
Muiaoe  becomes  irregular  and  in  some  parts  hilly.  The  soil  of  the  flat  country  is  in  most  parts 
light  and  sandy  ;  but  is  rendered  exceedingly  fertile  bv  the  constant  application  of  manurs,  to 
obtain  which  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  especially  directed  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
climate  resembles  that  of  the  B.  of  England,  but  more  variable ;  and  the  common  objects  of 
culture  are  wheat,  rve,  barley,  oats,  budcwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  beet,  hops,  and 
chicory,  with  artificial  grasses ;  a  variety  of  firuits  are  also  grown,  and  some  tobacco.  About 
9-llth8  of  the  country  are  under  cultivation,  and  of  the  remoiader,  the  greater  part  is  occupied 
by  forests,  towns,  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  which  cannot  be  deemed  unproductive.  The  most 
highly  cultivated  provinces  are  those  of  the  north  and  west,  which  in  their  natness,  fertility,  dikes, 
and  canals,  closely  resemble  Holland ;  and  are  so  thickly  inhabited  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  one  continuous  village. 

The  mineral  productions  are  numerous  and  abundant,  particularly  in  the  8.  and  E.  portions  of 
the  kingdom,  comprehending  Hainault,  Namur,  Luxemburg,  and  Liege ;  and  tbe  working  of 
mines  constitutes  a  valuable  branch  of  the  national  industry.  Of  the  mineral  products,  the  flnt  in 
point  of  importance  is  coal,  the  extraction  of  which  employed  in  1836, 31,190  men ;  and  there  were 
produced  2:2,000,000  hectoUtres,  worth  98,000,000  firancs.  The  three  great  centres  of  the  coal 
mines  are  Mons,  Charleroy,  aind  Li^ge.  Iron  mines  are  numerous,  especUlly  in  ttie  district 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse;  and  in  1836,  the  quantity  of  prepared  ore  worked  up  waa 
456,000  tons,  corresponding  to  double  that  quantity  taken  from  the  mines.  Lead  is  found  in 
Uege,  in  Namur,  and  in  Luxemburg,  espedally  at  Longrilly;  cornier  in  Hainault  and  Liege; 
sine  in  Namur  and  Hainault ;  besides  which  the  mineral  products  oithe  8.  and  E.  provinces  em- 
brace manganese,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  alum,  also  various  kinds  of  stone,  slate,  marble,  and 
clay  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  poroebUn. 

In  manufiicturee,  BeMum  formerly  excelled  all  other  states,  but  they  gradually  declined  while 
the  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  became  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Bince 
the  revolution  of  1830,  however,  a  new  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  all  brandies  of  Indus- 
try. One  of  the  most  important  of  the  manufactures  is  that  of  woollen  doths  (particularly  bbudc 
cloth),  the  chief  seats  of  which  are  at  Yerviers,  Liege,  and  Ddlhem  ;  carpets  are  made  at  Tour* 
nay ;  linens  at  Ghent.  St  Nicolas,  Termonde,  Conrtr«y,  Ninove,  and  other  pUoes.  The  cotton 
manufacture,  in  which  there  is  invested  in  fixed  capital  in  buildings  ana  machinery  about 
60,000,000  francs,  employs  upwards  of  1SO,000  hands ;  Ghent,  St  Nicolas,  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin 
contain  the  prindpal  nctories.  The  breeding  of  the  silk  worm  was  introduced  in  lt£i6,  and  the  silk 
manafiicture  is  rising  into  importance  in  Antwerp,  Siene,  and  Uode  near  Brussels.  The  laoe 
of  Brussels  and  Mecuin  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  ribands  of  every  land  are  made  in  large 

auantities  at  Antwerp,  Toumay,  and  Ypres.  The  smelting  and  manufscture  of  Iron,  copper,  and 
in  is  carried  on  extensively  from  the  abundance  of  these  metals  and  of  coal,  and  duMrooal  from 
ttie  forests ;  the  prindpal  groups  of  forges  are  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Sambre,  at  Charleroy, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Meu»e,  extending  from  its  entrance  into  Belgium  to  the  limits  of  Namur 
and  Liege,  at  which  last  place  the  coke  furnaces,  which  have  been  doubled  in  number  since  1837, 
are  of  greater  dimensions  and  power  than  anv  in  Europe :  the  Iron  manufactures  comprehend 
steam-engines,  cannons,  and  firearms,  all  made  on  a  gnat  scale  in  Liege ;  and  cutlery  and  iron 
ntensib  in  various  localities.  The  chief  other  manufactures  are  those  of  hosierv,  employing  about 
M,000  persons,  moatly  in  the  arrondlssement  of  Toumay ;  poroelafai  at  Sept- Fontaines,  Brussels, 
Ardennes,  and  Toumay ;  glass  at  Namur,  Liege,  Yaf-St-Lambert,  and  Charleroy ;  beet-root 
lOgar,  and  refining  at  Ghent ;  beaidei  beer,  leather,  talt,  paper,  hats,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
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artldei.  Maeh  of  the  npid  imigrea  otaarrable  In  almott  erery  branch  of  iodnsCn  of  |«ee  3*^^ 
is  doe  to  the  fcclMtles  and  encoonfementa  afforded  by  the  gOTornment,  but  indivMiial  entennrise 
haabeoi  abo  consplcuoiu.  Amidst  many  instanoes  of  this  lund,  there  is  one  in  partioolar  so 


tially  national  to  Belgium,  so  identified  with  its  pronerity,  and  of  a  celebritT  so  tmly  Baropean, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  it  unnoticed.  We  alluae  to  Mr  John  Cookeriu  of  Liege*  one  of  the 
meet  distinguished  persons  who  has  vst  appeared  in  the  manwfartoring  worid.  He  is  coocemed 
In  upwards  of  50  manufsctnring  estanlishments ;  Germany,  France,  and  Poland  possess  some  of 
them ;  but  the  greatest  number  are  Mtoated  in  Belgium.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
Intrinsic  qualities  of  Tastness  and  solidity,  as  well  from  its  being  the  seat  of  gOTomment,  so  to  call 
it,  of  Mr  Cockerill's  scattered  empire  of  mechanical  enterprise.  Is  tliat  of  Beraing,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mouse,  near  Liese,  where  no  fewer  than  SfWi  men  are  employed  in  ooal-mineB,  iron-woika, 
blast  furnaces,  and  in  ue  mannfacture  of  steam-engines  and  other  maehinea. 

The  internal  conunerce  of  Belgium  Is  fadHtated  by  magnificent  riTcrs,  partlenlarly  the  Meuie 
and  the  Scheldt,  the  hitter  bebg  naTigable  as  fsr  as  Cambray  in  France.  There  are  also 
numerous  canals.  We  can  only  mention  the  great  Northern  Carnal,  fh>m  Neuss  on  the  Rhine 
(in  Prassia)  by  Venloo  on  the  Meuse  to  Antweip,  and  with  which  communicate,  by  means  of  the 
Bcheldt,  the  Uerre  and  Bruges  canals;  the  Oatend  and  Dunkiric  canata,  reaching  the  sea  at  differ- 
ent points ;  the  Brussels  canal ;  and  the  Louvain  canaL  The  railways,  likewise,  owing  to  the  flat- 
ness of  the  country,  have  btaa  introduced  with  a  success  unlmown  even  in  Britain.  Acoordinff  to 
a  hkw  passed  in  1894,  it  was  provided  that  a  eystem  of  railroad  should  be  established  in  ttie  Idn^ 
dom  miich,  havmg  MecliUn  for  its  centre,  should  lead  towards  the  east  by  Louvain,  Llege.  and  Yer* 
viers,  to  the  Ftosnan  frontier ;  towards  the  north  to  Antweip ;  towards  the  west  by  Termonde, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges,  to  Ostend ;  and  towards  the  south,  over  Brussels,  and  through  Hainault,  to 
tiie  French  frontier :  the  costs  of  the  execution,  and  the  superintendence,  to  devolve  upon  the 
government :  and  the  tariff  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  to  be  fixed  yearly  by  a  htw.  The  works 
began  immediately  after  the  publication  <tf  the  hiw,  and  have  since  been  forwarded  with  great  sno- 
oess.  In  1830,  they  comprised  an  extent  of  100  Britidi  miles ;  while  those  which  are  dedfded  upon 
towards  France  will  embrace  a  ftirther  distance  of  90  miles.  80  persevering  besides  Is  the  activity 
of  the  government  in  the  improvement  of  the  country  that  large  sums  are  also  voted  for  new  roads 
and  canals,  althoo^  Belgium  is  already  so  ridi  in  the  fscUities  of  communication.  Of  the  pubUo 
woiiis,  not  a  few,  such  as  the  railroads  for  uniting  the  Sdieldt  and  the  sea  with  the  Rhine,  and  the 


constructions  towards  the  German  frontier,  liave  been  prq)ected  with  the  view  of  rendering  com- 
panttively  unproductive  to  Holland  the  rivers  which  had  secured  to  her  the  commercial  monopoiy 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  transit  trade  to  Germany. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  kingdom  suffered  from  the  revolution  of  1630,  but  it  has  again 
revived,  and  now  shows  a  progressive  improvement,  corresponding  with  that  which  has  occurrad 
in  the  other  branches  of  industry.  The  exports  chiefly  consst  oi  bark  from  the  trees  of  the  Bel- 
gian forests,  of  which  neariv  300,000  cwts.  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone,  seeds, 
especially  clover,  coal,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  annually  eent  to  France,  where  it  is  re* 
ceived  on  more  mvourable  terms  than  that  from  England ;  spelter,  flax,  hops,  linens,  laoe,  car- 
pets, and  firearms ;  the  last  being  sent  in  laige  quantities  to  Braal,  from  whence  thqy  are  again 
exported  to  Africa  in  exchange  for  slaves.  The  Imports  are  principally  composed  of  tropical  pro- 
duce, especially  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  British  manufactures,  wool  to  the  annual  value  of 
ib'000,000,  chiefly  from  Ctormany.  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russhi,  and 
wine.  The  following  account,  aoridged  from  the  Tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (voL  v.  p.  338), 
flunishes  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  Belgium  for  the  first  four  years  after  Its  separatlOB 
from  Holland. 


Prance. 

Holland 

Pru8sla,Han8e  1 
Towns,  &Ger-  > 
numy.  J 

Great  Britain . . 

Russia. 

United  States. . . 

Cuba. 

Haytl 

BrazU 

Other  countries.. 

Total, 


Value  of  Imports  into  Bdgiana. 


1831.     I    1832. 

£       I      £ 
084,0008,849,768 


448,4741,166,300 


1,000,284  3,289,102-, 

04,463|    3U0,434|    824,800 

327,8021,210,723 


} 


280,763 
269,383 


3,920,023 


873,704 
492,772 


9,.336,301 


1833.         1834. 

£  £ 

1,927,000!  1,420,009 


404,419j  S48,399|  730,4281,073,436 
1,284,8201,064,743 
2,643,877 


930,722 

906,430 
640,110 


8,700,740 


2,102.649 
180,044 
(710,876 
i  298.310 
(.166,084 
399,367 
031,211 


7,952,677 


Value  of  Ezpoiti  from  Belghim. 


1891.         1832.    I    1833. 

£      \     £      \     £ 

1.684.7492,420,3602,296,618 

281,8961    821,765;    708,046 


1,188,903 


} 


120,000 
43,404 


1,888,684  868,425 


028,743  318,173  414,104 
23,036   10,800 

14,4861  88,641   80,084 


11,818   10,984 
37,196  199,153 


3,862,21 1  '4,449.678  4,446,069 


1884. 

£ 

3,121,534 

718,274 

1,484,344 


{ 


323,9» 
82,065 
07,000 
S4,82j 

7S 
16,694 
114,704 


0,878,O5( 


Sbiee  1834  the  trade  has  no  doubt  Increased,  though  the  sliipping  posseased  by  BeUuia 
stiU  rwnains  faiconsiderable.  At  the  revolution  In  1830,  many  of  the  Bdgian  shipowners  piaeed 
their  vessels  under  the  flag  of  Holland,  as  the  latter  retained  all  the  colonies  wliich  formerly 
itelonged  to  the  two  kingdoms  Jointly ;  and  though  some  increase  has  since  taken  place,  yet,  on 
31st  December  1837,  the  number  of  merchant  vesseb  belonging  to  the  Belgian  ports  (Inandlng 
river  ports),  was  only  106,  and  their  tonnage  21,600 ;  this  included  5  steamers,  bat  was  exduiive 
of  about  100  fldiing  doopa.  (Board  qfTraae  Tabia,  voL  vii.  p.  286.) 

The  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  consist  partly  of  foreign  and  colonbl  merchandise,  but 
ditefly  of  British  produce  and  manuActures.  The  dmuared  value  of  the  faUter  bnported  from  1831 
to  1838  was  as  follows  :~1832,  £690,899;  1883,  £886,429;  1834.  £750,050 ;  1835,  £818,487: 1836, 
£839,275;  1837,  £804,917 ;  1838,  £1,068,010;  which  bist  b  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  British 
exports  to  Holland  and  Bdgium  Jointly  in  1881.  The  imports  from  Britain  chiefly  consist  of 
sheep's  wool,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yams,  machinery,  iron,  steel,  hardware  and  cutlery. 
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fipMianjr  the  finer  Uikls.  coiton  immrfifltarai  and  moall  waMt»  woollen  clothe,  ellki,  brmie,  oop* 
per  and  pewter  nianu£»etarei,  and  aelt.  A  oonelder^le  portion  of  these  goods,  eweeinlly  the 
yuni  ana  elothe,  are  not  Intended  for  oonmmption  in  Belgium,  but  are  amug^bd  acn>«e  the 
French  frontier :  this  is  partly  done  by  dogs  trained  for  the  porpoee  by  being  pampered  In  Franoe, 
and  lialf -starved  and  otherwise  lU-used  in  the  former  country. 

The  bonding  yards  are  at  Antwerp,  Brugee,  Bnuseto,  Courtmj,  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvaln,  Mech-* 
Un,  Moos,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  Ruremonde,  Toomaj,  and  Venioo. 

Belgium  oammunicates  with  the  lea  by  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport,  by  the  canal  otBragoa 
to  Oostburg,  by  the  canal  of  Dunkirk  to  Fumes,  by  the  canal  of  Ghent  to  Temeusen,  by  ttu 
canal  of  T.>rmonde  to  Hulst,  by  the  Scheldt  fh>m  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  by  the  Bame  river  and  the 
canal  of  tmiebraek  fh>m  Bmssels  to  Antwerp,  and  by  the  canal  of  Lonvain  nnd  the  Scheldt  from 
Louvaiu  to  Antwerp.    But  tlie  only  seaports  of  any  consideratiun  are  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 

Anttoerp,  a  strongly  fortified  and  magnlfloenttown,  is  situated  in  51"  14'  N.  and  4*  8!i'  E.  on  low 
ground,  on  the  right  oaak  of  the  Scheldt,  ftban  the  river  makes  a  conslderablo  bend.  Population 
m  1838,  77,102.  It  is  about  46  nAles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sdieidt,  reckoning  from  Fiuahing, 
wliere  vessels  bound  for  Antwerp  must  take  a  Dutch  pilot  as  fur  as  Llllo.  The  river  at  Antwerp 
is  about  400  yards  broad,  and  large  vessels  may  sail  up  to  the  quay,  and  into  a  larfe  bnitin ; 
the  depth  at  low  water  in  front  of  the  city  being  from  38  to  42  feet.  lu  comuieroe  is  sUU  consider- 
able, tnough  far  below  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cetituries,  when  it  had  a  popula- 
tton  of  800,000,  and  9000  vessels  annually  entersd  its  port.  In  1829,  905  slilps  arrived ;  000  In 
1830 ;  and  only  382  in  1831 ;  but  since  this  last  year  the  shipping  iuu  greatly  increased,  and  In 
1837  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  was  1426.  and  the  amount  of  their  touMaire,  225,758. 

OfCeiuf,  a  fiortified  seaport  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated  in  51o  10"  N.  and  ^  54'  £  V  >pulatinn, 
11,300.  It  possesses  great  facilities  for  canrylng  on  trade  with  the  interior  by  means  t>i  railways 
and  canals.  The  town  is  almost  surrounded  oy  two  of  the  largest  of  theee,  partiouluiy  tlmt  leading 
to  Bruges,  into  which  ships  of  great  ttmnage  may  enter  with  tlie  tkle.  The  number  tiiac  arrive 
annually  is  from  500  to  000. 

MSAauaaa,  wsiobtb,  momst,  piirAMCBa,  &e. 


Mmtura  and  ITs^dlUs.— The  French  metrical 
system  was  introduced  in  1820. 

The  following  old  measures  are  stiU  partially 
used :— The  Antwerp  silk  ell  =  27*32  Imp.  laches, 
and  woollen  eU  s  20-97  Imp.  inches ;  the  Brabant 
ell  s  27'M  Imp.  inches;  the  aam  of  50  stoops  e 
32{  Imp.  galls  ;  the  velte  a  4*1  Imp.  galls. ;  the 
test  of  d7rviertels  »  lOi  Imp.  qn. ;  and  100  lbs. 
Brabant  weight  =  103<36  lbs.  avoird.  The  Bra- 
bant league  is  0070  yds. 

lfon«y^>-The  general  monetary  nnit  is  now  the 
which  isif 


loans,  and  in  various  ways  iMllitateseommeree. 
Its  capital  (exclusive  ot  a  reserved  fund)  cun- 
sisU  ot  50,000,000  florins,  or  105,8:20,000  francs 
(£4,168,086),  and  it  issues  notes  to  the  amount 
of  40,000,000  francs,  in  sums  of  50,  lOO,  5oo,  and 
1000  francs.  The  Bon*  q^  Belgium  at  Bmssels 
was  founded  in  1835,  with  a  charter  for  85  years, 
lis  capital  is  90,000,000  francs,  and  ita  bankins 
operations  are  similar  to  the  society  Just  nameoL 
Both  are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  possess  numerous  dependencies.  In 
1837,  the  Commereiat  Battk  pf  AnUxotrp  was  in- 
stituted with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs ;  and 
numerous  other  institutions  of  the  same  natiua 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

•FbuuMa.— The  public  re  venueln  IgaOamonnt- 
ed  to  £4,163,881 ;  the  expenditure  to  £4,476,613k 
The  national  debt  consists,  ls(,  of  100,000,000 
frnnes,  borrowed  tai  1831^,  at  5  per  cent.,  chiefly 
for  the  organiaatioa  of  the  army ;  2d,of  30,000,000 
francs,  borrowed  in  1836,  at  4  per  cent.,  for 
raUways  and  other  means  of  communication ; 
M^  fA%  floatbig  debt  of  25,000,000  francs,  at 
SI  per  cent,  principally  for  railways  and  roads  \ 
total,  156,000,000  francs,  or  £6,200.0. >0.  This  Is 
exclusive  of  the  Belgian  portion  of  the  debt  of 
the  Netherbmda.    B 


French  franc,  which  is  divided  into  100  centimes, 
and  equal  l^d.  sterling.  In  some  places  the 
Dutch  florin  or  guilder  (a  Is.  8d.  sterUng)  Is 
still  retained,  particularly  in  foreign  exchanges ; 
and  in  others  the  Brahant  florin;  the  bitter  is 
divided  into  90 sous,  each  of  12  deniers;  6  florins 
Dutch  or  Netherlands  eurreoqr  s  7  florins  Bra- 
bant cnrrsncy ;  189  Dutch  florins  s  400  fhmcs; 
and  110  florins  5  sous  Brabant  curreooy  =s  200 
franca  The  national  eotns  ara  similar  to  those 
of  FaaiiCB. 

The  nsaoce  of  faOls  ttvax  London  is  1  month's 
date.    No  d^rs  of  grace  are  allowed. 

Amler.— The  SocUU  Gfnir^  pour /avoriser 
FlmtuitHe^  Institnted  In  1889,  with  a  charter  for 
87  years,  diaooonts  billay  reeaires  deposits,  makes 

BELL-METAL,  sn  alloy  eooBistiiig  of  three  parts  of  eopper  aud  one  of  tin.  A 
little  zine  io  added  to  flmall  flhrill  bells. 

BEN-OIL,  a  fot  or  greasy  oil  proonred  by  expression  fh>ra  the  decorticated 
seeds  of  the  Moringa  pterygotperma^  a  tree  which  grows  in  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia.  It  is  inodorous,  and  does  not  readily  become  rancid  i  hence  its  excel- 
lence for  the  mannfactore  of  Jasmine,  tuberose,  and  other  scented  oils. 

BENZOIN,  BENJAMIN,  or  FRANKINCENSE,  is  the  concrete  resinous 
Juice  of  the  Styrag  benMcin^  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a  gum,  but  appears  rather  to  be  intermediate  between  resins  and 
balsuns.  Benaoin  Is  now  chiefly  employed  to  yield  benzoic  acid,  and  for  other 
purposes  in  medicine.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  to  bum  in  oensers  in 
Roman  CMholic  churches. 

*'  Benaoin  occurs  in  htfge  masses,  on  which  the  impression  of  the  reed  mats  is  visible.  It  is  quite 
dry,  and  easily  pulverixable,  of  a  brownishnied  colour,  spotted  with  clear  red,  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  fineness,  haa  intennixed  a  bu^r  number  of  tears  (Btnaoe  emHfgdUAoidet)^  resembling  in  sise 
and  form  almonds,  with  an  even  fracture,  having  a  greasy  lustre,  and  translucent ;  while  the  maes 
is  opaque,  uneven  in  its  fracture,  and  occasionally  porous.  Its  taste  is  svreetish,  balsamic,  and 
resinous;  its  smell,  espeeially  when  rubbed  or  kindled,  pleaaant  and  balsamic.  6p.  gr.  1*068. 
The  large  masses,  quite  opaque,  of  a  brownish  or  blackisli  colour,  and  destitute  of  white  grains,  is 
called  benaoin  in  sorts."    ( Dunean't  DIspentatarp.) 

Bavxoio  Acid  is  commonly  extracted  from  benaoin ;  but  it  exists  also  in  storax,  the  balsams 
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fit  Pero  Mid  Tola,  and  other  nibttaiiMS.  **  The  luna]  prbeaM  oonsleli  fai  bolUng  flnelv  powdered 
gnm  benxolii  in  a  iMge  qnantitjr  of  water,  along  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  potaah,  by  whioh  meaiie 
a  benxoate  le  formed.  To  the  lolutioii,  after  being  filtered  and  oonoeotrated  by  evaporation,  mu- 
riatic add  ie  added,  which  mittat  with  the  base,  and  throws  down  tlie  benzoic  acid.  It  !•  then 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  purified  by  eublimatton  "  {Titnm^M  ChemUtrp).  Sublimed  benzoic 
add,  or  Anecrv  4/  teneoto,  whidi  ahould  alone  be  med  for  medical  purpotee,  ooeura  in  wliite 
needle-like  priame,  of  a  flooculent  appearance  when  In  maae,  with  a  soft,  MIky  lustre;  taste,  at 
first  sweetish,  but  afterwards  pungent ;  odour  peeufiar,  and  higl^y  ciiaracteristle.  Bp.  gr.  OiSS/. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  to  watw,  but  completely  bb  aloohoL 

BERGAMOT,  the  fra|(rant  tnui  of  the  Bensamot  onui|C»-tree  (CS/nu  Beraamia\ 
from  the  rind  of  which  an  essential  oil  of  (Mlidons  qoiuity  is  obtained.  Botii  by 
pressore  and  distillation.  This  oil  or  essence  is  limpid,  fluid,  and  yellowisn,  with  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  oranges.    Sp.  gr.  0*888.    It  k  need  aa  a  perfume. 

BERMUDAS.    [Wbst  Indibs.] 

BERRI,  a  Turkish  road  measure,  equal  1826  Imp.  yards. 

BERRIES  are  soft  and  succulent  fraits,  haying  their  seed  lying  loosely  among 
pulp.  A  description  dT  those  chiefly  imported  will  be  found  under  the  neads  <n 
bay,  juniper,  and  yellow  berries. 

BeR  X  L,  an  ornamental  stone,  differing  little  f^m  emerald,  except  in  colour. 
The  emerald  is  green ;  all  the  Tarieties  of  other  colours,  tinged  more  or  less  yellow 
and  blue,  or  altogether  colourless,  are  beryls.  Common  form,  the  hexahednJ  prism ; 
transnarent,  translucent,  or  opaque  ;  lustre,  yitreous.  Sp.  gr.  275.  Localities, 
Bnou,  Siberia,  France^  and  United  States.  Such  yarieties  or  beryl  as  are  clear, 
tnmsparent,  and  exhibit  brilliant  shades  of  sky-blue,  or  mountain-green,  are  deno- 
minated by  lai>idaries  agua  marins,  or  precious  beryL  Thej  are  principally  brought 
from  the  finuals.  and  occur  in  considerable  masses.    iPkdiip^  Minerahgy,) 

BETEL,  an  East  Indian  plant  iPiper  betel),  the  leaf  of  which,  mixed  with  the 
fruit  of  the  Areca  palm  (A.  catechu),  commonly  called  betel,  or  pinang  nut,  and 
fine  lime  [Chunam],  forms  a  hot  and  acrid  masticatory,  in  almost  uniyersal  use  in 
India  ana  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  mixture  is  used  by  both  sexes,  and  at 
all  ages.  It  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  also  to  produce  intoxication 
in  those  not  habituated  to  its  use. 

The  diewing  of  betel  forms  an  important  brsnch  of  eastern  etiquette.  Marsdcn  states  *'  this 
custom  is  universal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  cerry  the  ingredients  constantW  about  them,  and 
serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in  a  gold  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a 
brass  box,  or  mat  hug.  The  betel-etands  of  the  better  ranks  of  peo|rie  are  usually  of  silver,  em- 
bossed with  rude  figures.  When  the  first  salutation  Is  over,  the  betel  is  presented  m  a  token  of 
politeness,  and  an  act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  refect  it  on  the  other, 
would  be  an  aflhint ;  as  it  would  l>e  likewise  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank  to  addrees  a  great  man 
without  the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  AH  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
<m  the  sirih,  or  piper  betel  leaf,  a  small  ouantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a  slice  al 
the  pinang-nut.  From  the  mastication  01  these  proceeds  a  Juice  which  tinges  the  nliva  of  a  toigfat 
red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  wiU  not  yield.  TUs  hue  being  communi- 
cated to  the  mouth  and  lips  Is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable  fiavour  is  imparted  to  the 
breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (lUter  the  first  fermentation  produced  by  the  Ume),  thou||i  not 
always,  swallowed  by  the  cbewers  ot  beteL"    (BUlorp  nf  Sumatra,) 

Bbtbl-Nut,  or  Areca,  forms  an  article  of  extensiye  commerce  from  port  to  port  in 
India ;  and  a  yery  large  quantity  is  annually  carried  to  China.  The  nuts  are  seldom 
imported  into  Bntain,  though  Mr  Milbum  thinks  they  might  be  of  use  in  some  ma- 
nuiactures,  as  they  are  employed  in  dyeing  cottons  in  Ck>romandel  and  Malabar. 

BEZANT,  a  gold  coin  so  called  frx>m  Byzantium,  the  ancient  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, which,  during  the  middle  ages,  funiished  most  of  the  European  kingdoms 
with  gold  money.  Bezants  were  the  eoHtU  of  the  old  scale ;  they  were  six  to  the 
ounce,  and  were  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  William  Rufus.  Bezant  appears  like- 
wise to  haye  been  a  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  gold  coin,  and  it  was  succeeded  in 
the  same  general  sense  by  the  gidden  or  florin. 

BE2X)  AR)  an  animal  concretion  highly  yalued  in  the  East,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  possess  many  extraordinary  medicinal  yirtues.  The  gi«ater  portion  is  pro- 
cured fh>m  the  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  The  most  highly  yalued  is 
obtained  fh>m  the  stomach  of  the  Cktfra  aegagnte,  or  wildgoat  of  Persia.  Bezoars 
haye  long  (iftUen  into  merited  disuse  m  Europe. 

BILL  OF  ENTRY,  a  note  of  the  particulars  of  goods  entered  at  the  Custom- 
house, deliyered  yrith  oertain  duplicates  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Cnstoma  R^fulation  Act,  of  which  an  abridgment 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Customs. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  may  be  defined  a  written  order  directing  one  partjr  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another-— either  the  person  who  pyw  the  order  or  some  third 
party— at  some  day  fixed  or  aaoertaiiiable.    The  indiridual  who  issues  the  order 
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ifl  eaAed  the  drawer ;  the  person  to  wliom  it  is  addressed  is  called  the  drawee 
[Drawer  aitd  Drawer],  until  he  consent  to  honour  the  draft  or  ohey  the  order, 
alter  which  he  is  called  the  acceptor  [Aoceptor].  The  bill  may  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  by  deUrerr  or  indorsation,  aocordin/|^  to  circumstances  [Indorsation], 
and  in  the  latter  case,  tne  person  who  makes  oyer  is  cidled  the  inctorser,  and  the 


^ho  receiyes  toe  indorsee.    He  who  is  in  the  legal  possession  or  the  bill, 
and  the  obligation  contained  in  it,  is  caUed  the  holder  or  the  payee.    Bills  of 


person  who 


exchange^  as  one  of  the  most  prompt  and  i>owerftil  engines  in  conducting  trade, 
are  peculiarly  priyileged  by  the  law.  requiring  few  words,  and  no  solemnities  of 
execution.  There  is  no  particular  form  for  a  bill  of  excnange  required  by  law, 
farther  than  that  the  mandate  to  pay  in  money  be  distinct,  and  the  person  who  is  to 
pay,  the  person  ydio  is  to  receiye,  and  the  time  of  payment  shall  be  ascertainable  be- 
yond a  doubt.  A  mere  request  to  pay  money  is  not  a  bill,  for  the  drawee  is  presumed 
to  be  the  drayrer's  debtor,  and  the  bill  must  be  an  absolute  assi^piment  of  the  debt ; 
nor  is  an  adcnowledgment  of  debt,  or  a  promise  to  pay  which  is  part  of  a  bargain 
for  the  sale  of  goods.  Where  a  bill  has  all  the  apparent  requisites,  though  an  ex- 
pression which  takes  it  out  of  this  species  of  document  be  franduleoitly  introduced 
to  escape  obserration,  it  would  appear  that  it  will  still  be  held  a  bill  against  the 
committer  of  the  f^ud.  This  was  held  where  the  word  "  at"  was  introduced  in 
yery  small  letters  within  the  tail  of  the  S  of  ^  in  the  address  to  the  drawee 
(Allan  V.  MawBon,  4  Camp,  115).  An  order  to  pay  in  any  thinf  other  than  cash  is 
not  a  bill,  as  **  in  East  India  bonds,"  **  in  bank-notes,"  ac  The  amount  must  be 
specific,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  the  words  ^  or  whateyer  else  may  be  due," 
would  yitiate  a  bill.  The  money  must  be  payable  **  at  all  eyents."  and  any  condition 
which  may  aifect  the  certainty  of  the  declared  intentions  of  tne  parties  to  hold  it 
an  absolute  order  tojpay  at  some  time  or  other,  will  yitiate  the  biU.  as,  where  A  B 
agrees  to  pay  when  C  D  shall  marry,  or  at  a  certain  time  if  G  D  be  aliye  then, 
or  if  C  D  snail  haye  disposed  of  certain  property.  From  the  time  when  a  bill 
is  drawn  and  deliyered,  it  becomes  by  the  operation  of  the  contract  of  mandate,  a 
document  of  debt  in  fayour  of  the  payee,  for  he  who  in  fulfilment  of  an  obligation 
giyes  an  order  on  another  to  pay,  becomes  himself  responsible  on  that  other  not 
performing.  If  the  drawee  is  not  indebted  to  the  drawer,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  has  **  no  effects,"  he  ytrill  not  be  liable,  eyen  though  he  has  accepted,  to  the 
drawer,  but  third  parties  who  haye  receiyed  the  paper  n>r  yalue,  are  not  affected 
by  the  obligations  oetween  the  original  parties,  otherwise  than  ae  they  appear  on 
the  bill.    [AoooMMODAnoN  Bill.] 

A  drawer  generally  appends  his  usual  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  mandate.  The 
acceptor  to  i^om  it  is  skddressed  generally  signs  below  the  drawer,  either  with  or 
without  the  word  "  accepts"  before  his  name.  An  indorser  commonly  puts  his 
name  on  the  back,  with  or  without  a  direction  to  pay  to  a  particular  person. 
[Drawer.  Acceptor.  Inix)rser.]  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mention  on  the  face  of 
a  bill  that  it  is  '^  for  yalue  receiyed  f  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and  in  the  general 
case  yalue  is  presumed,  and  need  not  be  proyed  by  the  party  pleading  it  unless 
where  a  bill  luks  been  originaU^r  obtained  through  fifaud,  or  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  deliyery  by  a  person  not  entitled  to  make  denyery,  or  in  that  of  a  bill  wbich  hae 
been  stolen.  In  Scotland  the  presumption  of  yalue  is  so  strong  that  no  eyidenoe  will 
be  receiyed  to  contradict  it  but  the  ynit  or  oath  of  the  party  pleading  it.  Persons 
may  come  under  general  obligations  as  to  biUs  which  haye  to  be  nuMe  specific  by 
the  acts  of  others.  Thus  if  one  makes  a  bill  blank  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  any  bona 
fide  holder  is  entitled  to  fiU  in  his  own  name.  A  person  who  deliyers  a  blank  bill 
stamp,  drawn  or  accepted,  is  liable  for  whateyer  sum,  coyered  by  the  stamp,  may 
be  filled  in.  Bills  may  be  subscribed  by  procuration.  Whoeyer  ta^es  such  a  bill, 
howeyer,  must  assure  himself  of  the  procurator  or  agent's  authority  to  grant  it, 
for  if  he  exceed  his  powers,  the  bill  will  not  be  effeetuu  a^inst  his  employer.  A 
person  who  signs  **  per  procuration"  should  mention  that  ne  does  so,  otnerwise  he 
will  be  personally  liable. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  diyided  into  foreign  and  inland ;  the  former  are  drawn  in 
one  country  and  payable  in  another,  the  latter  are  drawn  and  payable  in  the  same 
country.  A  bill  drawn  in  one  of  the  three  British  kin^oms  on  a  person  resident 
in  another,  is,  for  some  purposes,  considered  a  foreign  bill.  The  peculiar  priyileges 
which  attach  to  bills  as  negotiablelnstruments,  were  first  ayrarded  to  foreign  biUs. 
or  to  those  drawn  in  Britain  and  payable  abroad,  and  arose  out  of  the  absura 
notions  regarding  the  balance  of  trade.  By  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  17,  and  3  &  4  AnncL 
c.  9.  in  England,  and  by^  the  act  1696,  c.  36,  in  Scotland,  inland  bUls  were  placea 
in  the  same  situation  ynth  fof^gn  ;  and  in  most  essential  points,  the  laws  as  to 
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both  we  an&loffoas  to  OMsh  other.  The  ehief  distinetiea  is  in  the  praoilee  of  mo^ 
test  in  England,  which  ie  neceesary  on  ooeaaion  of  the  dishononr  of  a  foreign  billy 
hut  is  limited  in  effect  and  nraotice  in  inland  billg.  [Pbotest.]  Foreign  oiIIb  are 
generally  drawn  in  lOTerai  eete  or  parte,  transmitted  by  diffiBzent  eonyeyanee8|  in 
order  that  if  any  one  or  more  ahonld  be  lost,  another  may  arrire  safe  for  being 
presented.  Eacn  bears  that  it  is  payable  on  the  others  not  being  paid,  as,  **  pay 
this  my  second  bill  of  exchange,  first  and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not 
being  paid,"  &e.  The  drawee  of  a  bill  drawn  in  sets  should  only  acoept  oneof  the 
sets,  as  it  is  held  that  if  he  aeoept  one  set,  and  afterwards  pay  another  set,  he  will 
not  DO  liberated  from  the  claim  of  a  bonAJide  holder  of  the  aooepted  ones. 

By  special  statute  in  England,  all  bills  nnder  20s.  are  Toid,  and  those  between 
that  sum  and  £S  must  be  made  payable  within  twenty-one  days  after  date,  contain 
the  name  and  deeoription  of  the  payee,  and  bear  date  at  the  time  of  makiur.  They 
must  likewise  be  attested  by  a  subearibing  witness  (15  Geo.  III.  e.  51, 17  Geo.  III. 
c.  30,  and  27  Geo.  III.  c.  16).  riNDOBflBMBifT.]  Persons  negotiating  in  England  bills 
or  notes  under  £6^  or  on  which  less  than  £5  remains  undisohargiM|  maae  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England,  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  tnan  £5,  or  more 
tban£20(9Geo.iy.e.65,§l).  Bills  of  exchange  must  be  on  a  proper  stamp.  In 
Britain  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  scale  of  dutiesror  those  drawn  not  exceeding  two 
months  after  date,  or  sixty  days  after  sight,  which  are  said  to  be  at  short  date,  and 
those  at  longer  periods,  wmoh  are  said  tobe  at  long  date  (55  Greo.  III.  o.  1 84,  Sched.X 
There  is  no  such  distinction  in  the  schedule  of  the  Irish  stamp  act,  56  Geo.  III. 
0.  56.  There  are  separate  tables  for  bills  drawn  in  sets,  each  set  requiring  to  be 
stamped.  The  principal  exemptions  are,  bills  issued  bv  the  Bank  of  Eimland ; 
bills  drawn  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  for  paying  and  supplying  the  army  and  navy 
(55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  Schedule).  By  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  &,  §  15.  drafts  on  bankers 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place  of  dnwing  are  exempt,  proTkied  the  place  where 
the  draft  is  issued  be  speciliecL  and  they  Mar  date  on  or  before  the  oay  of  issue, 
and  do  not  direct  payment  to  be  made  by  bills  or  promissory  notrs.  Although,  as 
above  stated,  a  document  which  is  not  an  order  to  pay  money  **  at  all  eyents."  is 
not  entitled  to  the  pririleges  of  a  bill,  yet  an  order  on  any  particular  ftind  wnieh 
may  or  may  not  be  ayaiutble,  or  depending  im  a  contingency  which  may  never 
happen,  if  made  Myable  to  bearer,  or  to  order,  or  deUverM  to  a  payee,  requires  a 
stamp  (Sched.)*  I^ersons  connected  with  the  issue  of  bills  not  duly  stamped,  forfeit 
i^Q ;  and  persons  post-dating  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the 
smaller  duty  applicable  to  bills  at  short  date,  or  Being  in  any  way  accessary  to  the 
Issue  of  such  post-dated  bilL^  forfeit  £100  (55  (Seo.  IlL  e.  184,  §f  11  &  12).  Per- 
eons  OTading  the  stamp-duties  under  colour  of  the  exemptions  in  Ikvour  of  bank 
notes,  and  buls.  and  drafts,  foifsit  £100  (§  18).  A  bill  not  duly  stamped  is  not  ad- 
missible as  eriaence  of  any  description  of  obligation,  and  cannot  be  regarded  by  a 
court  of  justice  (81  (3eo.  III.  o.  26,  §  19,  and  55  Geo.  IIL  c.  184,  §  8).  It  is  no 
objection  to  the  stamp  on  a  bill,  that  it  is  of  greater  denomination  than  that  re- 
quired by  law,  or  that  it  is  a  stamp  adapted  to  a  different  purpose  (if  of  the  assigned 
or  greater  denomination),  provided  it  nave  not  the  different  purpose  stated  on  ite 
face  (55  Greo.  III.  c.  184, 8 10).  A  bill  cannot  properly  be  stamped  after  it  is  issued ; 
but  if  the  commissioners  nave  stamped  it.  the  period  of  applying  the  stamp  cannot 
be  objected  to  against  the  holder  <»  the  bill.  But  where  a  bill  is  stampeo,  of  the 
proper  or  hi^r  value,  with  a  wrong  denomination  on  the  fitce  of  it,  it  may  be  re- 
stamped. 

Bills,  though  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  "  chose  in  action,"  which  is  not  strictly 
assupiable,may  be  transferred  firom  hand  to  hand  or  negotiated.  [Chosk  in  Acnoic.  J 
In  England,  to  enable  this  to  be  acoomplished,  there  must  be  negotiable  words, 
such  as  '^  or  <»der,"  **  or  bearer ;"  in  Scotland  this  is  not  requisite.  A  bill  pay- 
able to  A  B,  or  order,  is  indorsable  by  A  B,  and  payable  to  his  indorsee.  A 
bill  payable  to  A  B,  or  bearer,  is  payable  to  whosoever  holds  it,  A  B's  name  not 
affecting  the  nature  of  the  document.  The  various  parties  upon  a  bill,  besides  the 
acceptor,  indiwsers,  drawers,  and  others,  become  liable  for  its  payment  on  failure 
of  the  acceptor.  The  acceptor's  failure  to  pay  is  commonly  saidto  be  an  act  of  dis- 
honour. If  the  drawee  reftue  acceptance,  this  likewise  is  dishonour,  and  is  held  to 
be  such  a  prospective  reflisal  of  payment  as  entitles  the  holder  to  claim  immedi- 
ately firom  the  drawer,  or,  if  there  oe  an  indorser,  on  that  indorser,  who  has  re- 
course on  the  drawer ;  but  toentitlehim  thus  to  recur  on  the  original  parties,  there 
are  obligations  on  the  holder,  without  performing  which  he  is  hela  not  to  have 
duly  negotiated.  He  must  present  the  bill  for  acceptance  and  for  payment  on  the 
proper  occasions.    [pRBSBiiniEirr.]    He  must  give  notice  of  non-aoeeptanee,  or  of 
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Don-paymait ;  and  m  partieoUur  eases  he  ranrt  hate  the  hill  protested  in  such  cir- 
enmstances.  [Noticb.  Pbotbbt.]  In  Sootland  doe  negotiation  siTes  a  hill  which 
has  no  irregnluity  on  Its  fiuse  a  peonliar  priTilefre,  hy  which  it  is  held  as  the  decree 
of  a  court,  and  pnt  In  immediate  ezeention,  unless  cause  can  he  shown  for  sos- 
pending.  TDiuoBfCBjSiTiafAST.]  BiUs  of  exehangp  cease  in  England  to  he  do- 
cuments or  deht  on  the  expiry  ot  six  years  from  uie  time  named  for  payment. 
By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  §  3,  no  memorandum  of  part  payment  hy  the  yutr  receiving 
payment  is  sufficient  to  take  a  hill  out  of  the  role.  In  ScoOand,  by  12  Geo.  III. 
e.  72,  §  87,  and  23  Geo.  III.  e.  18,  §  56,  no  action  can  be  commenced  on  bills  after 
six  yean  from  the  time  of  payment.  This  provision  does  not  affect  the  debt  or 
obligation  on  which  the  bill  mceeds,  which  is  still  open  to  he  proved  otherwise. 
(JBofflgyonBUlt,    OMUponBUU.    Thotmon  on  Bilft,) 

FoaM  or  OaoiKAJtv  Inland  Bill. 
£100.  London,  January  1, 1861. 

Three  montba  aftar  date,  pay  to  me  or  order,  One  Hundred  Pounds,  for  valoe  reoeived. 

John  Smith. 
To  Mr  wnuam  Andenon,  Merohaat,  Olaegow.  WilUam  Andenon. 

JT.  B,  This  admits  of  the  following  variations,  aceordhig  to  drcumrtanees :— Instead  of  "  three 
months  after  date,"  It  maj  be  "  at  staht,"  or  at  such  a  time  "  after  si^t,"  or  at  such  a  speciHed 
time,  or  '*  on  demand ;"  and  the  intvoetlon  to  pay  may  be  *'  to  AB  or  order." 

FoaM  or  a  FnomaaoBY  Non. 
£100.  London,  January  1 ,  1801 . 

Three  monthf  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  Mr  John  Smith,  or  order,  One  Hundred  Pounds, 
for  value  received.  ^PHlNam  Anderson. 

The  variations  above  noticed,  in  regard  to  a  bm,  are  all  appUoable,  so  Ikr  as  they  are  oonsUtciit 
with  the  nature  of  the  dooumant. 

FoaM  or  a  FoasioN  Bill. 
£MOl  Havana,  April  1, 1861. 

Sixty  days  after  right  of  this  Fiasr  of  Exdiange  (Second  and  Third  unpaid),  pay  to  the  order  of 

Messrs  Lamb  and  Thompson,  Fire  Hundred  ana  Forty  Pounds  sterlmg,  Talae  reoelTed;  and 

chaige  to  acoount,  with  or  without  adviee  of  Thomas  Forbes. 

To  John  Waliur,  Esq.,  LiverpooL  \  John  Walker,  payable  at  the  olBoe  of 

Payable  in  London.  f  Messrs  Barclay  and  Company,  London. 

The  naming  of  the  payee  admlta  of  tho  same  varlattone  as  are  exhibited  In  an  failand  bOl.  The 
tlmo  of  payment  may  auo  be  expressed  in  the  various  wms  applicable  to  an  inland  MIL  The  term 
*'  usanoe  **  is  somettanes  employed  to  express  tibe  perioa  of  running  in  foreign  Mils.  It  means  a 
certain  time  fixed  by  custom  as  beitween  any  two  places,  and  the  period  covered  by  a  usance  will 
therefore  depend  on  the  plaoes  of  drawing  and  payment.  **  An  usance  between  this  kingdom  and 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam.  HiAiburg,  Altona,  or  Paris,  or  any  place  in  France,  is  one  calendar 
month  from  the  date  of  the  bill ;  an  usance  between  us  and  Gadix,  Madrid,  or  Bilbao,  two ;  an 
uaance  between  us  and  Leghorn,  Gonoa,  or  Venice,  three."  (BanUif  on  BiU$,  S61.)   8 

BILL  OF  HEALTH.    TQuABAimNB.] 

BILL  OF  LADING  is  the  adknowled^ment  siven  hy  the  master  of  a  ship  for 
goods  shipped.  It  is  a  negotiable  instrument.  Sereral  parts  or  copies  are  made 
ont,  one  for  the  nse  of  the  master,  the  oUiers  for  the  shipper,  who,  by  means  of 
them,  can  give  a  title  to  the  consignee  or  other  person  tor  whom  the  jroods  are 
destined,  to  receiye  them.    The  following  is  an  ordinary  form  of  a  bill  oiiading  : 

Shipped  in  good  order  and  well-oondltioned  by  John  Smith  it  Co.,  in  and  upon 
the  gm>d  ship  called  the  BUxabeth,  whereof  Is  master  for  this  present  voyage  William 
Nelson,  and  now  riding  In  the  river  Douro,  and  bound  for  Leith,  ten  honheads  rod 
Port  Wine,  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  In 
the  like  good  order  and  well-eonditioned  at  the  aforesaid  port  of  Leith,  the  dangers  of 
the  seas  only  excepted,  unto  Mr  Heniy  Iriaon,  or  to  hie  assigns,  he  or  they  pnylng 
freight  for  the  said  goods,  sixty  shUHngi  sterling  per  ton.  with  primage  and  average 
accustomed.  In  witness  whereof,  the  master  or  the  said  ship  hath  affirmed  to  ttired 
BRAnn.  bills  of  ladfaig,  all  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  bills  being  accomplished,  tlie 
J.8.A1C0.  others  to  stand  void.  ^  _ 

W.  Nblsow. 

O!2>orl0,  Jprfl  0, 1861' 
When  the  goods  are  pnt  on  hoard,  a  receipt  is  ffsneraUy  giyen  hy  the  master  ; 
this  is  afterwards  exchanged  by  the  holder  for  the  hill  of  lading.  It  mnst  be  writ- 
ten on  a  stamp.  It  will  be  obserred  that  there  is  a  clause,  as  in  bills  of  exchanffo 
drawn  in  sets,  proyidinff  that  one  set  being  hononred,  the  others  are  void.  The 
bill  has  two  objects.  Itfixes  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  goods  recdyed,  and 
fbr  whidi  the  shipmaBter  is  responsible  [Avtbeiobtmbnt],  and  oonyeys  a  title  to 
demand  deliyery.  It  may,  like  a  Inll  of  exchange,  be  negotiated  by  smiple  indor- 
sation and  deliyery,  which  yrill  carry  a  right  to  tiie  ffoods.  No  intimation  to  the 
shipmaster  is  necessary,  he  being  bound  to  deliyer  to  the  holder.  Notwithstanding 
the  deliyery  of  the  negotiable  instromoit,  the  goods  are  still  liable  to  be  stopped 
m  trantUUf  as  in  the  hands  of  a  middlleBtan  before  they  reach  the  consignee. 
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[SioPPiNO  III  TRARBiTU.]  If  the  biU  hM  been  indoned  for  Taloe  by  the  ooiiiigiiee« 
or  bis  antboriied  Mpeni,  the  property  ib  iMned^  and  the  right  to  stop  oeaees.  The 
right  to  stop  is  not  barred  by  deUTery  of  the  bill  unindoned  to  a  third  party,  nor 
by  indorsation  without  Talne,  or  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  indorsee  that 


Dy  inaorsanon  wimout  yaiue,  or  witn  Kuowieose  ou  \ao  p»n  oi  tne  uiaorsee  voxi 
ue  goods  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  indorser,  and  that  the  transaction  is  fraudulent, 
nor  where  the  indorsee  has  reoeiyed  notice  of  the  eona|;nee's  insolyenoy.  The  in- 
dorsee howcTer  is  not  held  bound  to  inquire  into  the  abihty  of  the  indorser  to  i»t  for 
the  goods,  and  to  secure  him  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  biU  without 
notice  that  the  goods  haye  not  been  paid  for ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  haye  not  reoeiyed 
**  notice  of  such  circumstances  as  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  not  fairly  and  honour- 
ably assignable**  (Gumming  v.  Brown,  9  EaMif  516.  See  Salomons  v.  Nissen, 
2  T,  R.  674).  Partial  yalue  will  dye  an  onerous  right  to  a  corresponding  extent, 
and  to  that  extent  bar  stoppage.  Where  the  indorsee  undertook  to  make  adyances 
which  he  &iled  to  make,  it  was  held  that  a  claim  on  preyious  adyances  was  no  bar 
to  the  right  to  stop  (Neyrsom  e.  Thornton.  6  East,  17) ;  but  **  where  the  consignee, 
before  l£  insolyency,  and  before  the  goods  had  arriyed,  has  indorsed  the  bul  of 
lading  to  a  third  party  as  a  security  for  adyances^  the  equitable  right  of  the  unpaid 
render  to  stop  the  goods  (although  he  has  no  strictly  legal  right  to  resume  posses- 
sion eyen  after  the  claim  is  satisfied)  continues,  subject  only  to  the  amount  of  such 
claim ;  and.  if  the  indorsee  holds  in  his  hands  any  other  property  belonging  to  the 
insolyent,  the  unpaid  yendor  has  an  equity  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  it  In  the  first 
pUce,"  iMortan  on  Vendort  and  Purehasen.  196, 197.  HoU  on  Shipping^  359-378. 
SniaCt  Mercantile  L,  243-246.    BeWt  Com.  L  198, 219.) 

BILL  OF  PARCELS  ii  an  account  of  goods  sold  giyen  by  the  seller  to  the 
purchaser.  It  usually  contains  the  description.  Quantity,  price,  and  amount  of  each 
article  ;  with  a  statement  of  the  place,  dato,  ana  tonus  of  credit. 

BILL  OF  SIGHT,  a  form  of  entry  at  the  custom-house^  by  which  goods,  re- 
specting which  the  importer  is  not  possessed  of  ftill  information,  may  be  proyision- 
ally  landed  for  examination.  The  bill  must  contain  "  the  beet  description  that 
«an  be  giyen,"  and  a  perfect  entry  is  required  te  be  made  within  three  days.  [Cus- 

T0M8.1 

BILL  OF  STORE,  a  form  of  yniting  by  which  certain  kinds  of  goods  may  be 
entered  at  the  custom-house  for  reimportation  ;  also  a  custom-house  license  per- 
mitting tiie  proyisions  and  stores  necessary  for  a  ship's  yoyage  to  be  shipped  auty 
free  and  witnout  entoy :  this  last  is  sometimes  termed  a  Vietuauing  BUI.  [Cusroiis.  J 

BILLIN6S6AT&    [Mauletb.] 

BILLON,  in  cmnage,  a  base  alloy  of  gold  or  nlyer  (generally  the  latter)  in  which 
eopper  is  predominant.  The  word  is  deriyed  from  tne  French,  but  its  origin  is 
douDtfhL    In  Spain  billon  money  is  called  moneda  de  vflion. 

BIRCH  iBetttia  aiba),  a  graceftil  forest  tree,  common  in  the  cold  parte  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  yaluable  for  poor  eleyated  soils,  and  on  wet  or  springy  land ;  but  is 
seldom  planted  on  fi»youMd  soils,  as  ite  timber  is  not  durable,  and  m  little  esteem. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  underwood,  and  by  the  turner  and  wheelwright.  In  Scotland 
it  is  much  employed  for  undressed  palings;  and  sometimes  cut  into  steyes  for  her- 
ring barrels.  It  affords  good  chareoaL  The  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye  for  wool,  and 
also  the  oil  used  in  making  Russia  leather.  The  buick  birch  of  America  (B.  ^to), 
imported  into  this  country,  is  a  compact  handsome  wood ;  but  it  soon  decays.  It 
is  used  for  forming  the  shoes  of  dinin^-tables,  and  similar  purposes. 

BIRD-LIME,  an  adhesiye.  tenacious,  yegeteble  product,  obtained  principally 
from,  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly  hj  bruismg,  long  boiling  in  water,  and  fermenta- 
tion; the  mass  being  a^f[ain  boiled  m  yrater  and  eyaporatM  to  a  proper  consistenee. 
This  kind  is  of  a  ip-eenish  colour,  odour  resembling  that  of  linseed  oil,  and  haying 
a  bitter  taste.  Bird  lime  is  also  procured  from  the  berries  ^  the  mistletoe,  imd 
otherplants.    In  commerce  it  generally  occurs  in  an  Impure  state. 

BIRD  NESTS  (EDIBLE),  in  oriental  commerce,  a  celebrated  luxury  of  the 
table,  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  They  are  the  neste  of  a  species  of  swallow 
iffirunao  etetdenta)  common  in  the  Eastern  or  Malayan  Islands,  ftt>m  whence 
immense  quantities  are  exported  into  China.  The  nest  when  pure  is  of  a  cream- 
white  colour,  semitrauslucent,  and  in  shape  and  size  like  a  quarter  of  an  orange. 
It  is  muco-aIbuininoiis,and  in  soup  possesses  little  or  no  taste,— at  least  to  the  Eu- 
ropean palate.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dish  by  the  (Mneee,  howeyer,  such  a 
number  of  fine  stimulants  are  generally  added,  that  of  right  it  occupies  the  first 
rank  amongst  relishes  at  their  tables.  These  neste  are  said  by  Meyen  iQuarterig 
Review,  yol.  liii.  p.  833)  to  be  formed  of  the  sea-weed,  Sp/usrocoecw  carHlagineut  yar. 
ieUueue  aq.    The  swallow  eato  the  fresh  weeds,  and  permite  them  to  soften  for 
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9one  time  In  its  stomach,  afUr  whiob  it  throws  vp  the  msffi  now  oonTsrted  into 
ft  jelly,  and  stioks  it  together  to  form  the  nest.  The  nests  are  brought  in  their 
raw  state  to  China,  where  they  are  cleaned  in  immense  warehouses  built  for  the 
pforpose^  and  then  exposed  to  sale.  They  are  accounted  in  that  country  highly 
restorative. 

The  quantity  of  edible  birds*  neeta  annmllj  exported  from  Jvr%  to  China  le  eetbnated  at  no 
lea  than  200  peeuls ;  of  which  by  Ctf  the  hurgMt  proportion  is  the  produce  of  the  Jaran  rocks  and 
hiUs.  The  price  which  those  nests  of  the  best  quality  have  of  late  ysars  brou^t  bi  the  Canton 
and  Amoy  markets  has  been  40  Spanish  doUars  per  eatty.  They  are  utaally  classed  into  first, 
second,  and  third  sorts,  dURnlng  in  price  firom  40  to  15  Spanish  dollars,  and  even  10  and  less  for 
the  most  ordinary.  In  the  Malayan  islands  in  general  but  little  care  is  taken  of  the  rocks  and 
eaveras  which  produce  this  dainty,  and  the  nests  procured  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as 
th^  otherwise  would  be.  In  Java,  where  periiaps  the  birds  are  fewer,  and  the  nests  in  general 
less  Ifaie  than  those  to  be  met  with  fai  some  of  the  more  eastern  islands,  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  have  been  considerably  improTcd  by  European  management.  The  cayems  which  the  birds 
are  firand  to  fk«quent  are  deansed  by  smokinc  ana  the  burning  of  sulphur,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  the  old  neets.  The  birds  are  then  left  uncusturbed  to  form  their  nests,  and  the  gathering  takes 
place  as  soon  as  it  la  calculated  that  the  young  are  fledged.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  ^gs  are  again  laid  in  them,  they  lose  their  pure  colour  and  transparency,  and  are  no  longer 
of  what  are  termed  the  first  sort  Much  of  tnelr  ezceUenoe  and  peculiar  properties,  however, 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  i»ub- 
Btances  to  which  they  are  fixed.  The  best  are  procured  in  the  deepest  caverns  (the  iavourite 
retreat  of  the  birds),  where  a  nitrous  dampness  eontinuallv  prevails,  and  where,  being  formed 
against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  they  imbibe  a  nitrous  taste,  without  which  they  are  littie  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese.    (Jbucftaiteyyer's  Vi^offes.) 

BIRDS  OF  PARADISE,  a  genus  of  birds  iParadUed)  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
treme elegance  and  richness  of  their  feathers.  There  are  varions  species,  but  per- 
haps the  most  elegant  is  that  which  is  best  known  and  oftenest  seen — the  j^reat 
emerald  (P.  apoM),  The  beauty  of  the  male  of  this  species  exceeds  all  description  ; 
and  eren  the  most  mamificent  drawings  cannot  represent  the  virid  and  chang- 
ing tints  of  the  originals.  The  feather  of  these  birds  is  much  sought  after  to 
decorate  the  turbans  of  oriental  chiefs,  and  in  this  and  other  countries  is  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  In  dimensions  the  various  species 
differ  consideraDly.  The  bodies  of  most  are  not  larger  than  that  of  a  thrush, 
although  the  thicxness  of  their  plumage  makes  them  appear  the  size  of  a  large 
pigeon.  They  are  found  only  in  the  Papuan  islands,  firom  whence  they  are  carried 
by  the  natives  to  the  Dutch  settlements  m  the  Spice  islands  ;  and  are  imported  into 
£urope  almost  wholly  from  Bataria,  the  number  of  which  it  receives  annually  ii 
stated  by  Dr  Rnschenberger  at  1500,  valued  at  10,000  florins. 

The  natives  of  New  Guinea  entrap  the  Urds,  or  shoot  them  with  blunt  arrows ;  and  thev  pre- 
pare the  skins  with  considerable  nioetyt  havhig  removed  the  true  wings,  which  are  not  so  brilliant 
as  the  other  feathers,  and  out  off  the  Mgs.  The  absence  of  feet  hi  all  the  birds  of  paradise  brought 
to  Europe  gave  rise  to  the  fsble  that  they  had  no  power  of  allfl^ting,  and  were  always  on  the  wing, 
"nieir  mlgratoij  habits  may  probably  also  have  nven  some  colour  to  this  tale.    At  the  nutmeg 
season  thev  arrive  in  flights  m  the  East  Indian  Idands|,  where,  according  to  popular  belief,  the 
strength  of  this  spice  so  intoxicates  them  that  th^  fhU  oead  drunk  to  the  earth. 
'*  Those  golden  birds  that,  fn  the  spice  tfane,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lur*d  them  o'er  the  sununer  flood."— JVoora; 

BIRMA,  AVA,  on  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  is  situated  on  the  western  part  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula  of  India,  betwixt  16^  and  28**  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Assam  and  the  adjacent  states ;  E.  by  Sism,  and  the  Shun  nations ;  S.  by 
Siam,  the  sea,  and  the  British  district  of  Afartaban  ;  and  W.  by  the  sea  and  the 
British  possessions  of  Aracan  and  BencaL  The  area  is  estimated  at  nearly 
200.000  square  miles,  and  popuUtion  at  4,000,000.  The  capital  is  Ava,  in  21"  W 
N.  95"  50^£. ;  pop.  60,000.  The  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy  ;  but  the  sove- 
reign, called  JEkw,  has  two  councils,  a  public  and  a  private  one,  through  which 
his  eoicts  are  issued. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  emigre,  Ava  and  Pegu,  are  throughout  intersected  by  the  river 
Xrrawady,  which,  riring  in  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  flows  through  several  mouths  Into  the  gulf 
of  Martaban.  Ava  occupies  the  upper  or  northern  district  of  the  Irrawady ;  and  Pegu,  In  the 
lower  or  southern  district,  is  a  sort  of  delta  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  brandies  of  this 
river.  Beyond  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady,  little  is  known  respectfaig  the  interior.  In  the  nortJiem 
part  of  Ava,  the  country  is  mountainous  and  irregubur,  and  the  valieye  generally  narrow,  but 
near  Amaraponra,  the  esuntry  opens  up ;  and  ths  fXMrtlon  betwixt  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Kyan  Duayn,  Is  the  most  fertile  aisd  populous  part  of  the  empire,  containing  Ava  and  several  other 
conMderable  towns.  Below  Ava  the  Irrawady  is  a  nu^estie  river,  and  betwUt  18**  N.  hU.  and 
the  sea.  It  throws  off  a  great  number  of  branches  of  various  magnitudes,  waterinsr  an  Immense  dis- 
trict, and  afliording  an  Intemal  naviaation  scarcely  equalled  in  any  country.  OoU,  silver,  copper, 
tfai.  Iron,  lead,  and  antimony  are  found  in  BIrma,  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts  on  the 
K.  B. ;  bat  the  metaOie  liehei  of  the  ooontry  an  mneh  nii^ected ;  coal,  amber,  nitre,  salt,  and 
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liiDMtoM  Alio  tsiflk  almnduilly  ta  taritNH  piMM ;  the  moit  raniarifeibto  mlM^ 

is  potroUum,  or  minaral  oil,  an  enonnoiM  qiimtity  of  whiob  ia  iNoduoed  from  «iib  bmt  riwu. 

and  oMd  throughout  the  proTfaioet,  yielding  a  laige  revenue  to  govemmeDt. 

The  prlnelpiu  vegetable  productionB,  in  a  commercial  point  or  rlew,  are  oatedm  and  teak ;  the 
latter,  though  generall/  dUraeed  throughout  the  eounti7,  is  meetly  obtained  from  the  ftnwt  of 
Barawadi,  betwUt  the  Ugh  and  low  hmds.  The  chief  oi^)eets  of  culttvation  are  rice,  malae,  millet, 
wheat,  various  pulam,  palme,  ingaiHsane,  tobaooo,  eotton,  and  indigo.  Tea  is  gr«wn  near  Araa- 
rapoura,  but  Ite  leaf  it  coane,  and  is  seldom  uied  but  as  a  pickle.  The  seasons  of  Binna  have 
a  seneral  resemblance  to  those  of  BengaL 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  is  eonsldendile,  bebig  greatly  iMllitated  by  the  Itrawadv, 
and  its  tributaries :  the  foreign  is  nearly  limited  to  a  oaravan  trade  with  the  uhinese.  and  tne 
marlUme  trade  at  Rangoon.  The  interooune  with  the  Chinese  takes  pbMe  at  annual  fsirs  al 
Bhanmo  and  Medi,  near  Ava ;  and  the  commodities  supplied  by  them  consist  eUefly  of  raw  silk, 
copper,  orplment.  qukksilver,  vermiUon,  iron  pans,  brass  ware,  tin,  lead,  alnm,  dl«ir,  gold  mm 

Rid  leaf,  earthenware,  palntK,  earpets,  rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  velveto,  spirito,  musk,  verdigils,  drv 
tits,  paper,  Ikns,  umbreUas,  wearing  appavsL  The  principal  exports  are  raw  eotton,  with 
ornamental  feathers,  edible  birds'  nests,  ivory,  horns,  and  a  small  quantity  of  British  Trnnllmi 
The  total  amount  of  this  trade,  hidudingimporU  and  exports,  is  from  £400,000  to  £700,000. 

Remaoom  stands  in  16^  AT  N.  hU.,  98°  15' B.  Ions,  on  the  northern  bank  of  atwaach  of  the  Inawady, 
about  28  miles  from  the  sea ;  poo.  Ai.OuO.  The  climate,  as  in  Calcutta.  Is  divided  Into  the  eold, 
hot,  and  rainy  seasons.  In  November,  Fahrenheit  varies  from  (jO**  to  88*.  and  In  Marah  and  Apru 
from  72**  to  101**.  The  town  is  accessible  to  veiv  laige  vesieb.  A  bar  on  the  river  has  only  about 
9  fiUhoms  at  low  water,  but  the  rise  and  (all  of  the  tide  is  fiv^ueatly  91  fMC    Raagtrmi  havlnv 
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from  60O  to  900 

tons  are  built  here  of  eieellent  workmanship.  The  principal  trade  Is  earrled  on  with  Galeutta, 
ChHtagong,  and  Daeoa.  The  chief  article  or  export  is  teak  timber,  beeldes  wliieh  tiOMse  are  qnan- 
titles  of  cotton  of  a  superior  mialtty,  formerly  used  in  the  manuflMtnre  of  Daoea  mnsUns,  goM 
and  silver,  catechu,  stick-lao,  Ivory,  ghie,  &o.  The  tanports  consist  of  British  eotton  manufiM- 
tures,  areea  and  cocoa  nuts,  tobacco,  wrou^t  and  unwrought  iron,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  bo- 
rax, nitre,  arms  and  ammunition,  opium,  sugar,  arrack,  rum,  British  earthenware,  gfatfs,  &a 
The  duty  on  exports  at  Rangoon  Is  A  percent. ;  on  Imports,  IS4  per  cent. 


Jfeiuy  Is  reckoned  dedmallv  as  hi  China.  Vo 
ooln  is  minted.  The  circulating  "**^*"'"  to 
diiefly  composed  of  gold  and  sflver  bullion, 
whkh  is  estimated  by  the  tical  or  klat  =r  9U 
troy  grains,  and  worth  In  silver,  which  is  the 
standard,  about  2b.  M.  sterUi«.  Pleeee  of  lead 
are  used  In  onaU  payments.  The  quantity  at 
alloy  in  the  precious  metals  varies  considenably, 
and  great  waste  to  occuloned  by  frequent 
■■eeyfng 


Meatummnd  Weigkts^-Th^  taong  or  enUt 
B  19*10  Imp.  inches ;  thetaing  or  league  of  1000 
las  or  bamboos,  or  7000  taongs,  s  9Britishmilee 
193  yds.  The  ten  or  basket  of  rice  of  4  salts  or 
64  sales  s  16  vto.  or  07*38  11m>  avoird.,  but  toeom- 
monly  reckoned  at  I  cwt.  Qimhi,  pulse,  fruit, 
salt,  and  lime,  are  bou^t  and  sold  by  measure ; 
most  other  oommoditios  by  weight.  1  paiktha 
or  vto  of  100  kiati  s  3-50  lbs.  avoird. ,  but  to  com- 
monly reckoned  at  31  Ibe. ;  and  the  candy  of  lAO 
vto  at  AOO  lbs.  avoird. 

ODmmeroe  with  the  Brtttob  wm  regnlaled  by  a  treaty  In  MM  wUh  Bfannah  19  to  18»l-9, 
when  dureiences  aroee  which  ended  tai  the  Brtttoh  obtaining  poaeeaslon  of  Fego. 

BISCUIT  (Dan. 5W6f/twAailr.  Do.  SeheeptbeaehuU,  Fr.BueuU.  Ger.Ztoeibaeh. 
li,  BUeoito  Galetia.  Por.  Biscoi/o.  Bxm.  Bort^  Sttieher.  Sp.  BwcocAo  (Toi^a),  ft 
kind  of  bread  chiefly  need  by  eeainen,  which  is  baked  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  in 
order  to  insure  their  being  oepriTed  of  moistare,  and  so  preeeired  from  beoomtnj^ 
mouldy  during  the  oontinnanoe  of  long  Toyagefl. 

BISMUTH  (fV.  Bitmuth,  6er.  Witmuth),  a  brittle  xeddish- white  metal ; 
texture  foliated  ;  in  hardness  is  between  copper  and  lead  :  sp.  gr.  9*83 ;  Benaible 
odonr  and  tagte  ;  fbsible  at  460".  It  is  scarcely  malleable,  brmiks  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire.  Bismuth  is  a  yerf  rare  metal.  It  is  ocea- 
sionalljT  found  natiye,  but  is  usually  obtained  in  a  combined  state  in  Ck>niwall« 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  As  met  with  in  oommeroe  it  is  impure,  gene- 
rally containing;  iron  and  arsenic,  and  probably  some  other  metals.  It  is  nsed 
for  communicating  fluibility  to  other  metals,  as  m  forming  soiden ;  also  in  making 
some  kinds  of  pewter.  In  the  arts  it  is  often  called  Hn  gkus,  A  white  powder 
oalled  mugiMtery  qfbwmUh  or  pearl  white  is  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  bismuth^ 
and  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.    (Mrande^  Puf^i  dfc) 

BIT,  a  West  Indian  silver  money,  worth  about  5d. :  it  is  properly  the  ^Mnish 
real  of  provincial  plate  ( =  2  reals  vellon).  The  term  u  likewise  applied  to  the 
small  circular  piece  f^uentl^  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  hard  dollar. 

BITUMEN,  or  Mineral  Pttchf  a  combustible  substance,  of  which  there  are  se- 
Ycral  kinds.  Elastic  Bitumen  is  of  Tarions  shades  of  brown,  and  has  a  highly 
bituminous  odour.  Hitherto  it  has  onl^  been  found  in  the  Odaa  Mine  near  Castle- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire.  Compact  Bitumen  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour  ;  one  variety 
called  maltfuif  may  be  impressed  by  the  nail ;  another  called  Asphaltuh  is  very 
hard  and  brittle.  The  softer  variety  has  not  been  put  to  any  use,  but  the  harder 
is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  minerai  oils.  Naphtha  and  Petroleum,  ve  also  sometimes  included  under 
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the  head  of  bitumen,  Theee  Bubstoneoi  aie  found  in  tbe  eoth.  or  faaod  firomiiflfiur^ 
face ;  but  though  oommonly  stated  as  mineralfl,  thej  9X9  all  of  vegetftUewigiib 
{PhiilM  Geolm  and  Minsrab^,) 

BLACKING,  a  factitious  shoe-blaok,  in  genenl  oompofed  chiefly  of  iTory  Uaok 
and  beer. 

BLACKLEAD.    [PLtrvBAGO.] 

BLACK-WOOD,  a  tenn  generally  applied  to  the  timber  of  difoeni  ipeoiea 
of  DiospgruM  whieh  grow  in  yarions  parts  of  tiie  Easl  LuUes.  The  beet  is  the 
black-wood  or  ebony  of  the  Mauritius.  The  logs  are  of  yarious  sizes ;  bnt  those 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  long,  and  straight,  are  prefbned.  They  are  to  be  chosen 
free  from  bark  and  white  wood,  without  cracks,  not  worm-eaten  or  decayed.  TUa 
wood  is  used  for  turning,  inlaying,  and  other  purposes.  The  black-wood  of  Van 
Piemen's  Land  is  the  timber  of  the  Acacia  meumoityhn.   8 

BLANKETS,  a  soft  loosely-woTen  woollen  stufToommonly  used  for  bed  coyer- 
ing,  form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  British  woollen  manufacture.  The  best 
are  made  firom  unmixed  British  wool.  Localities  of  the  manufacture,  Dewsburv, 
Witney,  Dalverton,  and  Glamorganshire,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  Hawick  in 
Scotland,  and  Kilkenny  in  Irefimd.  l%is  trade  has  experienced  a  great  in- 
crease of  late  years.  The  quantity  exported  in  1820  amounted  to  1,288,409  yards ; 
but  in  1839,  it  had  risen  to  8,148,846  yards :  of  which  1,961,743  Yards  were 
seat  to  the  United  States,  364,361  yards  to  British  America,  and  339,968  yards  to 
Australia.    8 

BLEACHING  POWDER.    [Chloride  op  Limb.] 

BLENDE,  a  natiye  sulphuret  of  zinc.    [Zinc] 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  law  of  nations,  takes  place  when  a  fort,  dty,  or  other  place 
bdottging  to  one  of  two  belligerent  powers,  is  watched  by  the  troops  or  ships  of 
another,Tor  the  purpose  of  preyenting  the  ingress  or  egress  of  people  or  effects, 
and  especially  with  the  yiew  of  starying  the  garrison  into  submission.  Commercial 
questions  arise  principally  from  blocludes  to  seaward,  and  they  generally  come 
either  in  the  form  of  cases  before  the  admiralty  courts,  for  the  condemnation  of 
neutral  yessels  which  haye  infringed  the  blockade,  or  in  insurance  questions 
where  a  breach  of  warranty  of  neutrality  is  alleged.  [Insuranck.]  The  opera- 
tions of  France  and  England  dnrinc  the  late  war  brought  forward  seyeralvery 
serious  questions  about  the  effect  of  aeclarations  of  blockade.  Between  the  Ber- 
lin decrees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  on  the  other,  two  powers 
declared  Europe  and  America  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  as  respects  the  one  or 
the  other,  ana  had  the  principles  been  carried  to  their  fall  extent  against  all 
breaches  of  these  proclamations,  the  seas  would  haye  been  conyerted  into  one 
general  arena  of  piracy  and  rapine.  It  has  been  held,  howeyer,  that  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  a  law  court,  a  blockade  must  be  an  actual  and  effectual  one.  **  In  the 
yer^r  notion  of  a  complete  blockade,"  says  Lord  StoweU.  **  it  is  included,  that  the 
besieging  force  can  apply  its  power  to  eyery  point  in  tne  blockaded  state.  If  it 
cannot,  it  is  no  blockiuie  of  toat  quarter  wnere  its  power  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear :  and  where  such  a  partial  blockade  is  undertaken,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
tbis  is  no  more  than  what  was  foreseen  by  the  blockading  state,  which  neyertheless 
thought  proper  to  impose  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  practicable"  (4  Robin^ 
torCt  Reports,  66, 67).  Ilie  circumstance,  howeyer,  that  from  the  state  of  the  wind, 
or  the  warlike  operations  of  the  besieged,  a  neutral  ship  has  been  able  to  pass 
the  blockade,  will  not  affect  its  legality  ;  indeed  were  it  not  that  there  are  alwaye 
chances  in  fiayour  of  eyasion.  there  would  be  few  discussions  as  to  the  extent  of 
blockades.  On  the  part  of  tnis  country,  a  blockade  is  proclaimed  b]r  an  Order  in 
Council.  It  is  belieycd,  that  in  distant  regions,  a  commander  of  a  ship  of  yrar  has 
power  to  extend  sucli  a  blockade,  but  certainly  not  within  the  limits  of  Europe; 
Neutral  merchants  cannot  be  bound  to  obserye  one  of  which  their  goyemmente 
haye  not  receiyed  official  notice.  iCMity't  Law  (^Nations,  128-147.  Manhaii  en 
Iruuranee.  74, 76.) 

BLONDE,  a  species  of  Lace.  There  are  both  bhick  and  white  blondes,  which 
asain  are  eitner  real  or  in  imitation.  The  best  of  the  former  are  imported  firom 
Imnce,  beine  extrasiyely  manufactured  at  Alen^on  in  Normandy. 

BLOOD-STONE  is  a  species  of  calcedony  coloured  by  chlorite,  yrith  numerous 
bright  red  spots  like  drops  of  blood  ;  it  is  called  also  heliotrope  ana  oriental  jasper. 
It  u  found  m  India,  Siberia,  Iceland,  Isle  of  Rum,  though  the  best  oomea  from 
India.    It  is  in  request  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ornament  to  their  girdle-clasps. 

BLUBBER  is  the  fat  substance  {Adept)  found  immediately  under  the  skin,  and 
oyer  the  muscular  layers  of  whales  and  other  largo  sea  animals,  and  of  which  train- 
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ofllsBUMle.  In  the  wiuJo,it  inyesto  the  body  about  six inehee thick ;  bntnetrthe 
under  lip  tt  is  found  two  or  three  feet  thick. 

BOARD,  in  carpentry,  meanB  timber  eawed  to  a  lew  thickneae  than  nine  inches ; 
all  aboTO  tw  thickneee  are  called  pkmkt, 

BOARD  (Fr.  Bureau),  a  term  nsed  to  designate,  in  their  coUeetiye  capacity, 
certain  persons  to  whom  is  intmsted  the  management  of  some  department,  ofBoe, 
or  joint-stock  association.  Thus  the  lords  of  the  treunry,  the  commissioners  of 
enstoms,  and  the  persons  chosen  from  among  the  proprietors  to  mana^  the  opera- 
tions of  a  bank,  are,  when  met  together  for  the  transaction  of  the  bnsmess  of  their 
respectiye  offices,  styled  the  Boaid  of  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Customs,  the  Board 
of  Directors.    See  Boabd  or  Tbadb.    b 

BOAT,  a  small  uncoyered  ressel,  commonly  moyed  by  rowing. 


The  owner  of  every  Teesel  iball  pftint,  or  caiue  to  be  painted,  upon  the  ouWde  of  Om  stem  of 
•▼ery  boat  belonging  to  tueb  veaiel,  the  name  of  the  T«Mel,  and  the  port  or  plaoe  to  which  she 
beiongi,  and  the  master's  name  withintlde  the  transum.  in  vskiU  or  pdtow  roman  letters,  not  leu 
than  noo  indtet  in  lenfffk,  on  a  Nock  ffrmiiui,  on  pain  or  the  forfeiture  of  such  boat  not  so  marked, 
whereTer  the  same  smul  be  found.  And  the  owner  of  every  boat  not  belonging  to  anv  vessel,  shall 
paint,  or  cause  to  be  pfrfat^  upon  the  stem  of  such  boat,  in  white  or  yellow  roman  letters  of  two 
mcfaes  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  boat,  and  the  port 
or  place  to  whldi  she  belongs,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  (3  dc  4  Wm.  IV.  c  53,  ||  8, 10, 11, 12). 

Every  pilot-boat  or  vessel,  or  other  boat  or  vessel  in  the  servioe  of  any  corporation  or  so- 
ciety established  by  law  in  relation  to  pilotage,  or  of,  or  belonging  to,  any  person  authorised  to  act 
as  a  pilot  by  such  corporation  or  society,  shall  at  all  times,  and  on  every  station,  be  painted  or 
tarred  entirely  black,  except  the  name  or  other  description  now  required  by  law  to  be  painted  on 
such  boat  or  vessel  (3  dc  4  Viet,  c  6B,  |  2). 

BOBBIN,  a  kind  of  small  cord  made  of  linen  or  cotton.  The  common  bobbins, 
made  of  linen,  are  for  progressive  sizes  known  by  the  dealer  as  Nos.  5,  7,  9, 11, 
13, 15.  Scotek  bobbiru  are  made  of  cotton,  of  the  same  numbers,  and  desinied  to 
imitate  the  preceding.  They  are  purchased  by  the  dozen,  ana  are  nsusiUy  con- 
tained in  papers  each  of  two  dozens  iPerkint  on  Haherdathery). 

BOBBiK-NET,  a  kind  of  net-work  made  by  machinery,  and  generally  bearing 
the  characteristics  of  Lack. 

BOISSEAU,  a  French  corn-measure,  equiyslent  to  nearly  one«third  of  an  im- 
perial busheL 

BOLE,  an  earthy  mineral,  formerly  an  article  of  the  Maieria  Medico*  but  now 
disused  in  Europe,  except  occasionslly  as  a  yeterinary  medicine.  It  is  dull,  of 
yarious  colours,  and  has  a  greasy  feel.  Localities.  Armenia,  Saxony,  Tuscany, 
Ireland,  Skye.    Armenian  b^e  is  still  used  in  the  East. 

BOLIVIA,  on  UPPER  PERU,  a  state  of  S.  America,  situated  between  lat. 
9"*  W  and  25''  40"  S.,  and  long.  58<>  and  7V  W. ;  boundaries,  N.  and  N.  W. 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Peru,  £.  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  S.  La  Plata  States 
and  ChUi,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  318,000  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
1,000,000.  more  than  three-fourths  being  Indians  and  mixed  races.  It  is  divided 
into  six  aenartments,  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  which  again  are  subdivided  into  provinces.  Capital,  Chuquisaca  or  La  Plata, 
an  inland  city,  pop.  18,000.  The  government  is  republican^  the  executive  power  being 
vested  in  a  presiaeut  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  nanung  his  successor ;  and  the 
legislative  functions  nominally  in  three  bodies,  a  senate,  tribunes,  and  censors. 

The  countiy  presents  very  different  conditions  of  surfsce,  elevation,  and  climate.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Andes,  partlcularlv  towards  the  W.,  while  on  the  E.  it  stretehes  out  into  plains,  which 
are  watered  by  the  Benl,  Ifamore,  and  other  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Madeira,  the  laigest 
affluent  of  the  Amaaon,  and  the  Pileomayo,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Plata.  This  region 
is  fertile,  but  it  is  neariy  covered  with  vast  primeval  forests.  In  the  plains,  the  ellmato  is  hot 
and  unhealthv,  except  in  the  elevated  valley  of  the  Desnguadero,  where  it  is  temperate,  especially 
during  the  wmter  season,  from  May  to  November.    Earthquakes  are  common  on  the  coast. 

The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  principally  found  on  the  E.  declivity  of  the  E.  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  fidl  flrom  that  range;  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  which,  however,  are  now  much  less  productive  than  formerlv.  In  the  year  1837,  the 
number  of  mares  of  silver  coined  at  the  mint  of  Potosi  was  943,538,  value  £414,015  sterling ;  in 
the  same  year,  the  number  of  mares  of  gold  coined  was  1387*  value  £39,506  (Board  qf  Trade 
ZViUey,  V.  viL  p.  335).  Besides  the  precious  metals,  copper  is  procured  at  Ckmicuero,  and  other 
places ;  there  are  also  lead,  tin,  salt,  brimstone,  and  nitre,  of  vegeteble  products,  the  chief  is 
timber ;  the  cocoa  of  Apollobamba  and  Moxas  Is  celebrated ;  the  sugar  cane  and  tropical  frnito 
flourish  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Beni ;  and  the  E.  of  the  Andes  abounds  in  cascarUla, 
Indigo,  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  canes,  cinchona,  copaiba,  aarsaparilla,  gum-elastic,  vaniUa, 
and  other  valuable  drugs  and  dye-woods.  The  manufactores  principally  consist  of  cottons  and 
glan  made  at  Oropeaa ;  woollens  at  La  Pas :  and  hats  at  Bt  Francisco  de  Atacama. 

The  commerce  is  inconsiderable,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encounter- 
ed in  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  The  pcmile  have  not  yet  learned  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  navigable  affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  by  means  of  whidi  an  intercourse  mi^t  bo 
opened  with  the  porta  on  the  B.  coast  of  B.  America;  and  at  present  the  trade  with  Europe  takes 
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^M*  wbolly  throogh  the  porta  of  tiM  PmMo,  wlildi  ttniMi  b«  Nftd^ 

The  eoaattj  to  CooUa,  the  only  Bolivian  port,  Ia  trayeraed  by  only  one  roaa,  that  from  Ordro, 
and  that  ia  practlcahie  onlr  for  rnulea  and  llamas.  Cob^a,  though  a  free  port,  is  thorefore  but 
little  frequented :  the  BollTians  preferrinff  to  obtain  tlieir  foreign  imports  throoiAi  Arlca  and 
Taena,  ports  of  Lower  Faro,  notwithstanding  a  transit  doty  of  3  per  cent,  being  there  imposed 
npon  them.  These  importa  ehlefly  consist  of  nardware  and  a  few  articles  of  finery.  The  exports* 
lh>m  the  canses  already  assigned,  are  neariy  altogstber  oonilned  to  portable  oonunoditles,  sach 
as  the  inedous  metals,  woollens,  and  hats. 

Meoiunt  and  WMti  same  as  in  SPAiir. 

Monqf  is  reckonedin  dollars,  each  dirldedinto 
8  rials.  The  Bolivian  national  or  hard  dollar, 
when  of  full  weight,  is  worth  nearly  4s.  3d.,  being 
minted  at  the  rate  of  8i  from  the  uastilian  maro 
( =  SSOOI  troy  ffndns),  of  silver,  65-72ds.  fine,  or 
of  the  standura  of  10  dwts.  and  SO  grains  pure, 
ootoflSdwta.  But  tfnoe  the  year  1830,  all  the 
sliver  coins  issued  from  the  ndnt  of  Potosi,  with 
the  exception  of  dollars,  have  been  of  the  standard 


of  8  dwts.,  about  88  per  eenl.  lass  than  the 
national  standard ;  and  although  the  issue  of  this 
small  and  base  coin  Is  nominally  restricted  to 
$900,000,  this  regnfaUton  is  not  always  adhered 
to;  thus  hi  18SS  its  issue  amounted  to  SMe,000; 
hi  1838  to  $303,188 ;  and  in  1837  to  t3l»,fi63. 

The  Pubtte  ReMime  was  in  1839  $1,700,719; 
the  expenditure  in  the  same  year  Is  said  to  have 
been  $1,386,088. 


The  territory  of  Upper  Pen  was  detached  Ihmi  the  Spanish  vlceroyalty  of  Foru  In  1778,  and 
annexed  to  that  of  wienos  Ayres.  It  was  delivered  from  the  Bnaiush  yoke  by  the  vietory  of 
Ayaeochoin  1894;  and,  in  189o,  a  congress  assembled  Ihmi  the  dlfierent  provinces,  declared  It  an 
Independent  republic,  under  the  name  of  BoUvia ,  in  honour  of  Ctawral  Bolivar,  by  whom  tha 
country  was  Uberatea,  and  its  constitution  flramed.    [Puu.l   8 

BOLL,  a  meagnre  for  corn  in  Scotland  prior  to  tne  introduction  of  the  Imperial 

system.    It  was  dirided  into  4  firlots,  16  pecks,  or  64  lippies  or  foipits ;  and  16 

bolls  made  1  ehalder.    In  each  oonnty,  however,  the  barley-boll  (used  also  for  oats 

and  malt)  differed  commonly  from  the  wheat-boll  (used  also  for  pease,  beans,  rye, 

and  salt).    The  Linlithgow  or  Scottish  standard  barley-boll  =  0*728140  impenal 

quarter,  and  the  Linlitl^;ow  wheat-boll  =:  0*499128  imperial  quarter. 

To  convert  Linlithgow  wheat-boUs  into  imperial  quarters,  multiply  the  former  by  the  (kaeUon 
0*480188;  or,  approximately,  substitute  for  toe  wheat-boU,  flrlot,  peek,  and  llppy,  the  imperial 
half-quarter,  bushel,  peck,  and  half-gallon  respectivefar;  or,  m<»e  nearly,  multiply  the  number  of 
bolls  by  8O0O,  and  divide  the  prodnet  bj  4007. 

To  convert  prices  per  Linlithgow  vriieat-boll  Into  prices  per  imperial  quarter,  multiply  the  for- 
mer by  2'003494;  or,  approximately,  take  the  double  of  the  prices  per  wheat- boU ;  or,  more 
neariy,  add  to  the  price  per  wheat-boll  a  halfpenny  for  every  pound,  and  then  double  the  result 

To  convert  LinUtngowboriey-bollsintolmperialquarters,miutiplythefonner  by  07S8140;  or,  ap- 
proximately (as 33  bariey-boUs equal  94  Impeirial  quarters  neariy),  deduct  ^ths  from  the  barlev-boU. 

To  convert  prices  per  Linlithgow  barley-boll  into  prices  per  imperial  quarter,  multiply  the  for- 
mer by  1*373363 ;  or,  approximately,  add  4id.  per  shilling  to  the  price  per  barlmr-boll ;  or,  mora 
nearly,  add  to  the  price  per  barlOT-boll  Its  fourth  part,  together  with  the  half  of  the  fourth  psurt. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  conrert  unperial  quarters  into  Linlithgow  wheat-bolls,  multiply  the  for- 
mer by  4007,  and  divide  the  product  by  9000 ;  and  to  reduce  the  price  per  imperial  ouarter  to  the 
price  per  wheat-boll,  take  a  nalfpennv  per  pound  tnm  the  former,  ana  then  halve  the  result. 

To  convert  imperial  quarters  into  Linlithgow  barley-boib,  multiply  the  former  by  1*373363 ;  or, 
approximate,  multiply  the  hnperlal  quarter  by  11,  and  divide  the  product  by  8 ;  and  to  reduce 
the  price  per  imperial  quarter  to  the  price  per  barley-boll,  multiply  the  former  by  0*798140 ;  or,  in- 
crease the  price  per  imperial  quarter  a  Curthlng  for  eveiy  pound ;  from  the  result  take  ^th  part, 
and  then  from  the  remainder  t^^^  ^th  part. 

The  Linlithgow  measures  were  in  use  only  In  the  counties  of  Lfailithgow,  Edinburgh,  Dumfries, 
Haddington,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Perth,  and  Wigtown.  In  the  other  counties  the  measures  differed 
generally,  both  fh>m  the  Linlithgow,  and  from  each  other.  The  following  Table  shows  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  local  measures  to  Imperial,  as  fixed  by  the  verdicts  of  juries  in  the  different 
counties,  in  terms  of  the  act  ft  Geo.  IV.  0.74,  s  18:— 

Taalb  ahowing  the  number  of  Buahels,  Pecks,  and  GraUons,  Imperial  Measure, 
equiyalent  to  one  Boll  of  the  Old  Scottish  local  Measures. 


Aberdeen 

Argyll,  Inversry. 

Achnabreek 

Cantire. 

Ayr. 

Banff. 

Berwick. 

Bute. 

Caithness. 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Elgin  and  Moray. 

Fife. 

For&r,  Dmidee 

— —  other  places. 

Inverness. ............. 

Kincardine,  North  part 


OM^tab 


n.  Oalta. 

1  1*544 
1  0*411 
9  0*488 
3  1-014 
3  O^Mft 
1  0*986 
3  0*067 
3  0*730 
0*368 
1*418 
1-019 
1*006 
0*967 
1*363 
0*104 
6  0  0*917 
6  1  1*644 


1 
0 
1 
0 
3 
3 
0 


B.  nuOklla. 

4  3  1*416 


3  3  1*099 

4  1  0*561 
3  3  1*111 
3  3  1*379 


1*943 
1*691 
0*188 
0*390 
1*079 
0-484 
1-944 


Kincardine,  South  part 

Kinross. 

Kirkcudbright 

bet.  Orr  and  Fleet 

West  of  Fleet. 

Bast  of  Orr. 

LbUUkgow. 

N-«{gs!?.:::::::: 

Renlirew. 

Roes  and  Cromarty ... . 

Roxburgh 

Teriotdale 

Selkirk 

StirUns. 

Sutheramd 


A 

6 
6 

10 
11 
9 
ft 
6 
7 
6 
5 
6 
7 
7 
6 
6 


Pk.  OdU. 
0  0*104 
3  0*666 

9  1*311 
9  1-067 
9  1*556 
SOHWI 

0  1*007 
9  1*371 

1  0-445 
1*735 
0*449 
0*569 
1*974 
M81 
0-109 


Wh«^ft«, 


B.  Ffc.  OmIU. 
4  0  1*079 
8  3  1*919 


} 


S3 

49 

33 
33 
60 
50 
43 
33 
33 


1-944 

0*823 

1*944 
1*080 
0*449 
1-506 
0765 
1-919 
1-944 
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The  ttaated  fleoMUh  meal-boll  eonteliMd  8  Datdi  or  Laaark  iloiMa,  aqua!  laviai  Iba.  avolr- 
dnpoii,  bm  naoally  raekonad  140  Ibt.,  in  ooiiMqiMiica  of  the  Lanark  itona  beiof  aittmated  at 
17i  Ibt.  aTolrdapoM. 

In  the  floor  meaenre  at  praamt  in  ue  a  boll  ie  reekoned  aqoal  to  140  Iba.  afohdapob;  tliie 
boll  is  divided  into  10  ilonei  or  pecka,  and  2  floor  boUeeqval  lack.  [BuausL.  McAaoBnaAiro 
Wsiana.] 

BOMBAY.   IEast  IifDiB.] 

BOMBAZINE,  a  twiUed  &brio,  Uniig  ito  wurp  of  iflk»  uid  its  ahooi  or  weft  of 
wonted.  The  woreted  is  thrown  on  the  right  ride  which  haa  a  twill  upon  it.  It 
was  formerly  made  entirely  for  monming  garments,  but  it  is  now  mannihetiired 
of  Turions  oolouzs.  Bomhazhies  are  all  woTon  with  rilk  of  the  natural  colour  and 
dyed  afterwards.  The  pieces  are  generally  siztr  yards  long ;  the  width  is  intended 
for  i  yard,  but  seldom  measures  more  than  hau  a  yard,  ottener  nnder  than  over. 
They  are  almost  wholly  made  at  Norwich,  where  tne  manuftujtnre  was  introduced 
by  Flemish  artiians,  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alra.    [Silk 

HAlfUFACIUBB.] 

BOND.  A  description  of  obligation  which  assumes  a  ymtktj  of  forms,  and  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  contracts  separately  considered  m  tins  work.  A 
rimple  bond  ia  an  obugatioa  to  pay  money,  generally  with  interest,  at  a  certain 
time,  or  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  EiioukifD,  **  a  bond,  or  obUgation."  is  defined  as  "  a  deed  whereby  the  cBHffor 
[or  person  bound!  obliges  himsw.  his  neirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  anotner  [the  obligee]  at  a  day  appoonted"  iBlade" 
Hon^t  Com.  u.  839).  A  bond  must  be  nnder  seal,  and  thus  constitutes  a  hi|^er 
obligation  than  a  simple  contract.  An  obligation  by  bond  extinguishes  a  simple 
contract  debt,  but  the  bond  of  a  surety  will  not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  principal 
(White  0.  Cyler,  6  7*.  J2. 176).  A  bond  being  a  ehoseln  aeHon  [Cbosb  in  Actiom], 
cannot  be  assSgned  so  as  to  enable  the  assi^ee  to  pnrsue  on  it  in  his  own  name ; 
but  by  modem  practice  the  assignee  sues  m  name  of  the  obligee,  a  power  to  that 
effect  being  inserted  in  the  assignment.  It  is  usual  to  grant  bond  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  provided  a  certain  act  is  not  performed  :  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  grant 
an  ooiiffation  which  shall  be  void  n  a  particular  act  be  penormea.  It  m  thus  not 
illegal  by  tiie  usury  laws  to  take  a  bond  for  a  laner  sum  than  the  principal  and 
le|ral  interest  of  a  debt,  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  by  a  day  certain.  **  Where  a  penalty 
Is  inserted  merely  to  secure  the  ayoyment  of  a  collateral  object,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  object  is  conridered  in  equity  as  the  principal  intent  of  the  deed,  and  the  pen- 
tAtj  is  only  accesrional,  and  only  opsrates  to  secure  the  damace  roaUy  incuired, 
until  the  actual  damage  sustained  shall  be  ascertained  by  an  usue  iBaeonU  Ab.^ 
OblwaHontfA,).  By  4  &  5  Anne,  e.  16,  §12,  **  where  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  upon 
any  Dond  which  hMh  a  condition  or  defeasance  to  make  void  the  same  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  less  sum  at  a  day  or  place  certain;  if  the  obligor, his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators,  have,  before  the  action  brought,  paid  to  the  obligee,  his  executors. 
or  administrators,  the  principal  and  interest  due  by  the  defeasance  or  condition  of 
such  bond,  though  such  payment  vras  not  strictly  made  according  to  the  coiiditi<m 
or  defeasance,  yet  it  shall  and  may  nevertheless  oe  pleaded  in  bar  of  such  artion. 
and  shall  be  as  effectual  a  bar  thereof  as  if  the  monev  had  been  paid  at  the  day  and 
place  according  to  the  condition  or  defeasance,  and  nad  been  so  pleaded  f  and  by 
1 13  of  the  same  statnt^  if^  during  the  dependence  of  an  action  on  a  bond  with  nen- 
alty ,  the  defendant  tender  m  court  the  principal  sum,  with  interest  and  costs,  he  maU 
be  discharged.  Though  the  claim  of  the  obligee  is  adjusted  to  a  fair  demand  of  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  (mmaces,  yet  where  these  exceed  the  principal  sum  and  praialty, 
the  court  will  not  genenuly  carrv  the  debt  beyond  the  penalty  in  the  bond.  Re- 
course may  sometimes,  however,  be  had  by  insisting  on  specific  performance  of  the 
original  agreement,the  performance  of  which  is  to  reueve  the  obligor  from  the  penalty 
in  we  bond.  A  bond  requires  no  particular  form,  provided  it  distinctly  set  forth 
an  obli{ration  to  psy  money,  and  be  sealed  and  delivered.  By  18  &  14  Vict,  c  97, 
**  a  bond  in  Englaikl,  and  a  personal  bond  in  Scotland,  given  as  a  security  for  any 
definite  and  certain  sum  of  money,"  is  liable  to  an  od  vahrem  stamp,  commencing 
with  U  3d,  where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  £50.  The  same  scale  of  duties  applies 
whexe  the  bond  is  **  £^ven  as  a  securitv  for  the  repayment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  to  be  theresfter  lent,  advancea.  or  paicL  or  which  may  become  due  upon 
any  account,  togsther  with  any  sum  already  advanced  or  doe,  or  without,  as  the 
case  may  be."  For  eveiY  £100  aboye  £300, 2s  6<{.  One  advantage  of  a  bond  is, 
it  binds  not  only  the  obligor  but  his  heiri  in  specialty,  so  that  the  holder's  claim 
it  binds  not  only  the  obligor  but  his  heirs  in  specialty,  so  that  the  holder's  claim 
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hM  preeedenoe  of  those  who  are  creditors  bj  simple  contract,  over  the  assets,  real 
and  personal,  (^  the  deoeased.  By  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  e.  104.  howerer,  which  first 
made  real  property  assets  for  simple  contract  debts,  the  debtor  mnst  have  ex- 
pressly boond  nimself  "'  and  Att  hevrt^  to  sire  a  preference  over  the  real  estate. 
A  eonrt  of  eq[iiitT  wUl  order  Tolnntarf  bonds,  or  other  special  contracts,  without 
consideration,  to  oepostponed  to  genuine  debts,  though  merely  "  simple  contract" 
debts  (3  P.  WfM,  222).  By  the  statute  of  limitations,  simple  contract  debts  are 
barred  bj  the  expiry  of  six  years  from  the  time  of  their  origin.  By  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  e.  42,  S  3,  a<^on  may  be  broncht  on  a  bond  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
firom  its  falling  due.  Bonds,  though  granted  simply  for  payment  of  money,  vt  made 
in  ftirtherance  of  any  illegal  or  immoral  contract,  may  be  barred  by  pleading  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  iMktdesUme't  Com.  ii.  S39-34L  Bacon*s  Ahndgment^  Ob- 
HffoUons). 

In  SooTLAMD,  the  bond  is  of  two  kinds,  moveable  and  heritable.  The  former 
resembles  the  English  bond,  and  is  empWed  for  an  equally  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses^—among  others,  for  that  of  accompushing  cash-credits  with  banks  [Cash- 
CRBDrr].  Siureties  or  cautionries,  out  of  the  course  of  mercantile  transactions, 
and  requiring  much  formality,  are  generally  accomplished  by  bonds  of  cautionry. 
In  Scotland  it  is  not  the  practice  to  seal  deeds.  A  hond  is  executed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  proTCS  itself  until  reduced  or  disproyed,  if  signed  in  presence 
of  two  Diale  witnesses,  who  sign  with  the  obligants,  and  whose  names  and  desig- 
nations are  recorded  m  the  w>dj  of  the  deed,  along  with  that  of  the  writer,  and 
the  day  and  place  of  executing.  It  is  usual  to  insert  a  clause  of  registration,  by 
which  the  bond  may  be  summarily  enforced  without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of 
law  [RioisnuTioN,  Clause  of]  ;  out  to  admit  of  this  recourse,  the  obligation  must 
be  so  precise  and  certain,  that  it  may  at  once  be  enforced  without  farther  inquiry, 
and  so  nothing  mnst  be  left  to  fbture  ascertainment,^  though  there  is  an  exception  lu 
the  case  of  caui-cxedits,  the  sum  for  which  execution  proceeds  in  their  case  beinf 
fixed  by  reference  to  an  account  extracted  from  the  buik  books.  [Cash-Credit.  J 
Heritable  bonds  are  bonds  on  real  property,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  mort- 
gages in  England.  The  simple  hentable  bond  is  now  little  used  as  a  security  for 
raoney^  but  is  generally  united  with  the  disposition  in  security,  which  being  a 
revemonary  transfer  of  the  property  itself  to  the  lender,  affords  greater  facility  for 
procuring  payment  from  the  estate  lBurion*i  Manual^  &43-546). 

BONDED  GOODS.    rWABBHOusE.] 

BONES.  The  bones  or  animals  have  long  been  used  in  turnery  and  other  arts. 
In  this  country,  however,  their  chief  use  is  as  a  manure  on  light  soils,  particularly 
for  turnips ;  ana  the  fadlity  of  their  carriage  has  permitted  many  distant  and  hilly 
districts  to  be  improved  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Little  difference  is  ob- 
served in  the  kind  of  bones  used  ;  but  those  boiled  or  fermented  are  genenJly  pre- 
ferred. Their  eflbct  as  a  manure  is  said  to  depend  on  the  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  them,  and  in  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture.  Before 
being  used  they  are  crushed  into  different  sizes  called  drill  Inmes,  medium^  and 
duit;  for  which  purpose,  mills  have  been  erected  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Bone  manure  vras  fint  introduced  in  1800,  but  it  was  not  extensively  used  until 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  material  lias  led  to  its 
importation  from  foreign,  and  even  distant  countries:  of  late,  considerable  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  meeting  the  demand.  The  price  in  1840  was,  bone 
dust  medium  22b.  to  28s.,  and  drill  about  21s.  per  imperial  quarter.  These  hi^h 
prices  have  led  to  a  system  of  adulteration  which  is  very  generally  practised  in 
mixing  this  manure  with  saw-dust,  slaked  lime,  and  numerous  other  ingredients.  8 

BONUS  (Lat.\  ffood,  a  term  commonly  used  to  express  an  extra  dividend 
or  allowance  to  the  sharaiolders  of  a  joint-stock  company,  out  of  its  accumulated 
profits. 

BOOK,  a  name  applicable  in  a  general  sense  to  almost  every  literary  composi- 
tion, but  usually  confined  to  snch  compositions  as  are  larce  enough  to  form  a 
volume.  Printed  volumes  are  distinguished  according  to  tne  numher  of  leaves 
produced  from  one  sheet  of  paper.  FoUo  is  the  largest  size,  of  which  2  leaves  or  4 
pages  make  a  sheet ;  Quarto  or  4to,  4  leaves  or  8  pa{;es  ;  Octavo  or  8vo,  8  leaves  or 
i6  pages ;  Duodecimo  or  12mo,  12  leaves  or  24  pages ;  Octodecimo  or  18mo,  18  leaves 
or  36  paj^,  and  so  on.  These  again  differ  according  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
sheet.  Thus  there  are  royal,  demy,  post,  and  crown  octavos ;  and  the  same  vrith 
the  others. 

The  modern  book-trade  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
moveable  types  by  John  Gutenberg  of  Mayence,  in  1441.    In  1471,  the  art  was 
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and  from  that  time  nntil 
works  chiefly  ianied  beinc 

id 


brought  to  London  by  William  Caxton,  a  mercer, 
1600,  the  actlTity  of  the  inreas  was  consiaerable ;  the 

Bibles  and  woru  on  diTinity.  translationB  of  the  filaaeics,  Tenione  of  Frenoh  aau 
Italian  romances,  and  old  cnronides.  Few,  howoTer,  but  **  clerks  and  noble 
gentlemen"  could  then  nse  these  works,  as  their  expense  and  the  imperfect  state 
of  education  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  in  ^[eneraL  In  1505, 20  pence, 
a  sum  then  eqnal  to  a  labourer's  weekly  wages,  were  paid  for  a  **  Primer  "  and  a 
<*  Psalter  f  and  in  1516.  •*  Fitiherbert^s  Abritonent.'^  a  folio  law-book,  was  sold 
for  40  shillingB,  a  sum  which  at  that  time  woula  hare  oooght  3  oxen.  Tne  edition 
of  a  book,  during  this  period,  areraged  about  200  copies.  The  stormy  period  fh>m 
1600  to  the  revolution  m  1688,  was,  although  the  sie  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and 
Milton,  upon  the  whole  less  farourable  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  and  the 
number  of  books  issued,  unconnected  with  religious  or  political  controTersy,  was 
yery  smalL  Only  two  editions,  or  about  1000  copies,  of  Shakspeare,  were  printed 
betwixt  1628  and  1664.  From  1666  to  1680,  the  woriu  printed  were,  947  divinity, 
420  law,  158  phvsic,  897  schoolbooks.  and  253  geography,  including  mape,  or  m 
all,  only  3550,  or  wmch,  about  one-half  were  single  sermons  and  tracts,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  r^rints.    The  period  from  1688  to  the  accession  of  George 


the  nrst  review.  **  The  Monthly  ;*'  and  other  similar  works  soon  followed.  Pub- 
lishers  attainea  higher  influence  in  society,  and  the  trade  of  books  vrent  much 
more  than  formerly  into  regular  commercial  channels.  The  number  of  new  ones 
printed  during  this  period  was,  hovrever,  not  large,  as  ttie  publishers  appear  to 
nave  umed  less  at  novelty  than  at  selling  large  impressions  of  a  few  standaitl  works. 
Betwixt  1700  and  1756,  excluding  pamphlets  and  tracts,  only  5280  new  books 
appeared :  or,  on  an  avera^,  93  annually.  The  period  from  1/60  to  1800  is  dis- 
tinguishea  less  for  oridnakty  than  for  the  increased  diffusion  of  literature.  Perio* 
dical  works  were  multiplied,  and  the  principle  of  **  number  books*'  was  then 
first  developed.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  successful  was  Smollett's  History  of 
Inland,  which  sold  to  the  extent  of  20,000  copies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  average  number  of  new  books  published  annually  was  about  370.  exclusive  of 
ptamphlets.  From  1800  to  1827,  tne  average  annual  number  of  new  books^  exclu- 
sive of  pamphlets,  was  about  588 ;  showiiu;  a  very  considerable  increase  relatively  to 
the  preceding  period.  Notwithstanding  tnis  increas^  little  had  been  done  for  many 
years  in  economizing  the  mode  of  conveyinir  knowledge ;  indeed,  as  compared  witn 
the  preceding  centuries,  the  price  of  books  nad  advanced|  and  tne  reading  portion 
of  the  middle  classes  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  cratifying  their  taste,  except 
through  the  medium  of  circulating  libraries,  and  reacun^  dubs.  A  larger  daas  of 
readers,  however,  had  now  arisen,  for  whom  a  new  species  of  literature  was  to  be 
provided.  With  the  view  of  meeting  the  wants  of  this  class, '^  Constable's  Miscellany  " 
appeared  in  1827  ;  soon  afterwaraJB,  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision  of  Usefhl  Know- 
ledgfi  VTas  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  sterling  information  in  a  cheap 
form,  and  a  number  of  enterprising  publishers  subsequently  entered  upon  the  same 
field ;  Uie  attention  of  all  being  likevrise  directed  to  the  issue  of  cheap  editions  of 
the  neat  writers.  The  success  which  in  general  attended  these  operations  has 
gradually  revolutionized  the  book  trade.  The  portly  folios  and  quartos  of  former 
times  have  given  place  to  octavos  and  duodecimos  ;  and  publishers  now  find  it  their 
interest,  in  bringing  out  works  even  for  the  wealthiest,  to  place  them  at  the  same 
time  within  reach  of  the  generality  of  the  middle  class  ;  reimbursing  themselves 
for  the  lovrer  price  char^ped  by  the  larger  impression  sold.  This  change  has  been 
eifected  without  producmg,  as  many  anticipated,  any  diminution  of  new  woriu. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  consideraole  increase ;  and  the  truth  of  ihe  ob- 
servatiom  **  that  the  more  people  read,  the  more  they  vrill  read,"  has  been  confirmed. 
The  numoer  of  new  works,  excluding  pamphlets  and  reprints,  was,  in  1828, 842  ; 
in  1829, 1064 ;  in  1830, 1142 ;  in  183L 1105  ;  in  1832, 1152 ;  in  1833,  U80 ;  in  1884, 
1220  ;  in  1835, 1382 :  and  in  1836, 1332 ;  the  last  embracing  1573  volumes. 

Theprinciral  localities  of  the  book  trade  are  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Glaegow.  Of  these,  bv  far  the  most  extensive  is  London, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  tne  emporium  of  tne  whole  kingdom,  as  the  provincial 
publishers  haye  all  ag^ts  there,  to  whom  a  large  proportion  of  their  works  are 

The  capital  is  in  particular  distinguished  for  perio- 


eonsigned  as  soon  as  printed. 

dical  literature,  which  in  poiu  _ 

to  a  late  statement,  the  periodicals  issued  in  "Beoember  1837  were  as  follows  :— 


dicalliterature,  which  in  point  of  extent  is  unnuralleled  in  Uie  world.    According 

I)eoen 
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Weekly y  religioiu,  6 ;  literary  orHioisiii,  2 ;  miiBieal  oritioiflinL  1 ;  medical,  4 ;  Bcien- 
iifio,  2 ;  adTOcacy  of  partioalar  opinions,  2 ;  misoeUanies,  18 ;  tales,  5 ;  attempts 
at  fun,— mostly  trash,  7  ;  sporting  slang,  1 ;  total,  48  ;  of  whieh,  21  were  published 
at  Id^  8  at  l^a.  j  7  at  2a.,  and  the  rest  at  hu^er  prices,  Tarying  up  to  8d.  MontMsf, 
indoung  weeklies  issned  in  parts,  236 ;  whereof,  general  literature,  58 ;  science, 
48 ;  reli^ous,  46  ;  histories  of  England,  4 ;  works  issuin|^  in  Tolumes,  17  :  fine 
arts,  20 ;  foshions,  6  ;  the  remainder  chiefly  children's  periodicals.  Quarter^,  34. 
The  agipregate  circulation  of  the  whole  is  unknown;  but  the  number  of  periooicals 
sold  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  (1837)  was  stated  at  500,000,  and  their  cost, 
£25,000 ;  and  the  number  of  parcels  despatched  in  the  same  day  by  the  London 
booksellers  to  the  country,  200().  The  last  would  be  much  greater,  were  it  not  that 
the  majority  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  provincial  booksellers  transmit  their  London 
4Nrder8  through  the  medium  of  their  agents  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

The  dech^Dd  value  of  printed  books  exported  annually  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  nearly  £150,000  ;  of  which  about  one-half  is  sent  to  India  and  the  Britiso 
colonies,  one-fifth  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Italy.  The  amount  of  duty  annually  paid  on  foreign  books 
imported  is  about  £8000. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  foreign  book  trade  are  Paris,  and  Leii>zi^  in  Saxony 
where  all  the  German  publishers  have  agents,  and  where  the  trade  is  likewise  faci- 
litated by  two  great  book-fairs  which  are  held  annuaUy,  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas. These  fairs  are  firequented  not  only  by^  all  the  booxsellers  of  Germany,  but 
by  many  of  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Books  flnt  composed,  or  written,  or  fnteted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted 
in  any  other  country,  are  prohibited  firom  being  imported  for  sale,  except  lx>olu  not  reprinted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  within  twenty  years,  or  being  parts  of  collections,  the  greater  parts  of  wliich 
liad  been  oompmed  or  written  abroad  (3  dc  4  Wm.  IT.,  c.  50,  {  58). 

Books  first  composed,  or  written,  or  printed  and  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  re- 
printed in  any  other  country  or  place,  may  not  be  entered  to  be  warehoused  (/Md.  g  59). 

The  importation  for  private  use  of  En^Ish  books  reprinted  abroad  Is  limited  to  a  single  copy  for 
each  party,  accompanied  by  his  luggage.    (Treaturp  Order,  June  M,  1990.)    CCk>pyuoHT.j    8 

BOOK-DEBT,  an  expression  employed  to  designate  an  obligation  for  the  price 
of  goods  sold  and  delivered,  when  it  is  supported  by  no  better  evidence  than  the 
books  of  the  seller.  An  entry  made  b^  a  tndesman  himself  is  not  evidence  in  his 
own  favour.  If  his  shopman  be  exammed  as  a  witness,  however,  he  may  employ 
the  entry  as  a  memorandum  to  refiresh  his  memory,  l^tries  h^  a  clerk  or  shop- 
man are  not  in  all  cases  eridenoe,  but  they  may  be  admitted  m  certain  circum- 
stances. By  a  rule  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  after  the  person  who  made  the 
entry  is  dead,  and  when  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  get  any  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  it  is  better  eridence  than  ir  he  were  alive,  and 
capable  of  being  examined  on  the  subject.  Mr  Phillips,  on  this  subject,  says,  **  the 
entry  in  the  tribesman's  book  ought  to  have  been  made  by  Uie  shopman  ;  or,  if  not 
actually  written  by  him,  should  at  least  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  him,  soon 
after  it  was  made,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  to  its  conrectnees,  and  that  the 
entry  may  be  tantamount  to  one  made  by^  the  shopman  himself.  If  the  shopman 
is  living,  ne  ought  to  be  produced  as  a  witness,  that  he  may  explain  the  dreum- 
stanoes  and  dealings  on  which  the  entry  was  founded.  When  he  is  examinecL  he 
may  use  the  entry  as  a  memorandum  ;^  and  the  other  party  charged  with  the  debt 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  its  correctness,  if  the  person  who 
made  the  entry  was  employed  as  shopman  or  clerk,  to  deliver  goods,  &c.,  and  he 
is  since  dead,  an  entry  made  by  him  vrill  be  evidence,  under  certain  restrictions. 
But  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the  clerk,  and  that  he  is  gone  abroad,  and  is  not 
likely  to  return^  has  been  held  not  to  be  sufficient  to  make  such  an  ex  parte  memo- 
randum admissible  in  evidence"  (JLaw  qf  Evidence,  7th  edit.  264).  A  merchant's 
books  will,  in  the  genend  case,  be  very  eflTectual  eridence  Mainst  himself. 

In  England,  by  statute  7  James  I.,  c.  12,  it  is  prorided  that  no  tradesman,  or 
handicn^sman,  shall  be  allowed  to  |pve  his  books  in  eridence  of  goods  delivered 
or  work  done  by  him,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  firom  the  date  of  the  entry, 
unless  he  have  m  the  mean  time  obtained  a  bill  or  obligation  for  the  debt,  or  have 
brought  his  action  within  the  year.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween merchant  and  merchant.  It  proceeds  on  the  preamole,  that  tradesmen  were 
in  the  practice  of  producing  accounts  against  indiriauals  and  their  representatives, 
long  atler  the  transaotioiis  on  which  they  were  founded  had  been  forgotten,  and  it 
is  understood  to  have  been  passed  in  reterence  to  a  general  belief,  tnat  after  the 
expiry  of  a  year,  tradesmen's  books  became  evidence,  when  they  were  not  so  before. 

In  Scotland,  oy  statute  1579,  c.  83,  all  book-debts,  or  accounts,  by  tradesmen  and 
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others,  prescribe  in  three  yem.  The  period  rdns  from  the  last  entry  in  the  ae- 
eoant,  so  that  if  there  be  a  new  entry  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  an  im- 
mediacy previous  one,  the  whole  aocoont  is  saved  from  pescription  till  three 
▼ears  wiCfsr  that  entry.  The  preecription  does  not  dissolve  the  obligation  to  pay — 
It  merely  limits  the  pioof  to  two  descriptions  of  evidenoe— a  writing  by  the  debtor, 
and  an  appeal  to  his  oath.  If,  in  the  latter,  the  debtor  admit  the  constitution  of 
the  obliintion,  he  will  not  be  nUeved  unless  be  specifically  swear  to  its  payment. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  art  of  recording  financial  &ct8  in  a  lucid  and  sys- 
tematic manner.  The  only  method  of  book-keeping  founded  upon  general  princi- 
ples is  the  Italian,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  DoubU-JEfUry  system,  fmai 
Its  being  based  on  the  prindple,  that  every  transaction  in  business  b  virtually  a 
transfer  between  two  accounts,  and  so  must  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  one.  and 
the  credit  of  the  other.  **  Of  the  efficiency  of  this  system,  the  trading  world  m  its 
infinite  variety  of  commerce  and  concerns  gives  unanimous  evidence.  Into  every 
well  regulated  manufactory,— into  every  extensive  mercantile  establishment  in 
every  purt  of  the  civilized  world,-Ht  has  gradually,  but  peremptorily,  forced  its 
way ;  and  in  this  country  is  finding  its  way  into  mercantile  estabushments  of 
humbler  ^^ades.  The  revenues  of  no  government  have  been  safelv  administered, — 
the  accounts  of  no  government  have  hwtk  intellicibly  kept. — the  Susiness  of  no  go- 
vernment has  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  despatcbeo,— until  the  commerdal 
system  has  been  introduced  with  its  order  and  uniformity  into  the  diflSarent  depart- 
ments *'  (Parliofneniary  Report  on  Excite  Aoeountt,  1834). 

In  the  present  article  it  Lb  proposed  to  give—I.  An  outline  of  the  ordinary  proce- 
dure in  recording  the  transactions  of  a  genersl  merchant  ^11.  Practical  directions 
for  statimc  the  different  aceounts  ^— and  III.  A  short  account  of  a  modified  system 
adopted  for  retail  business ;  premising  the  following  general  rules : — 

Record  nothing  but  facts. 

Record  fkcts  under  their  date  of  oocnrrence. 

Record  them  under  their  proper  heads  of  account. 

Facts  of  the  same  character  are  to  be  represented  by  addition  ;  facts  of  different 
characters  by  opposition  ^  but  the  result  or  two  different  species  of  facts  is  never  to 
be  represented  by  their  difforence. 

L  Outline  qf  the  ordinary  procedure  in  recording  the  tnuuactionM  qf  a  general 
merchant. 

The  double-entry  system,  according  to  the  practice  of  most  commercial  establish* 
ments,  comprehenos  three  culTerent  kinds  or  classes  of  books : — 1  tt.  Primary  Recorde, 
or  Day-books,  for  each  distinct  branch  of  business — as  Cash,  Bills,  Inyoices  Invrard, 
Invoices  Outwwd,  Sales  on  Commission,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  in  each  of  which  the  transactions  are  stated  circumstantially  as  they 
occur.  2d^  The  Journal,  in  which  all  the  entries  in  the  primary  records  are  col- 
lected and  digested  monthly  in  a  concise  technical  form^  suited  for  their  being 
readily  transferred  into  the  ledger.  8<f,  The  Ledger,  in  which  the  results  shown  in 
the  journal  are  arranged  under  thek  appropriate  heads  ;  and  the  periodical  ab- 
stract of  which,  termed  a  Balance  Sheet,  exnibits  in  a  succinct  form  the  state  of 
the  raercliant*s  ai&irs. 

PRIMARY  RECORDS. 

Cash  Boox^ 
simple, 
the  sums 

payments.  As  no  money  can  be  paid  that  has  not  been  first  received ;  it  follows 
that  the  Dr.  side  of  a  cash-book  can  never  amount  to  less  than  the  Cr.  side  ;  the 
excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter,  if  any,  must,  when  correctly  kept,  also  cor- 
respond with  the  money  in  hand* 

Bill  Booka. — Bills  are  either  receivable  or  payable ;  the  former  being  one  of  the 
channels  through  whioh  debts  due  to  the  eoncem  axe  collected,  the  latter  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  debts  due  by  the  concern  are  discharged.  Each  descrip- 
tion has  genenuly  a  book  allotted  to  itself,  both  of  which  should  contain  spaces  for 
allparticulars  inherent  and  relative  to  the  bill. 

The  Bills  Receivable  book  should  contain  appropriate  spaces  for  the  folbwing 
particulars :  No. — When  received— On  whose  account— Cr.  folio — From  iHiom  re- 
ceived—Drawer—Drawee—To order  of— Where  payable— Date— Term— When 
due — Sum — ^When  and  to  whom  paid  away— Dr.  folio. 

The  Bille  Payable  book  should  contain  spaces  under  the  following  heads :  No. — 
When  aceeptea— On  whose  account— Dr.  folio— Holder— Drawer— To  order  of— 
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Where  miyable— Date  of  Bill— Term— When  dae--Siim— When  and  to  whom  paid 
— Cr.  folio. 

Both  books,  it  will  be  obaerred,  are  fumiflhed  with  oolunns  for  ronninf  num- 
bers ;  which  numbers  are  also  written  on  the  faoe  of  each  bill  respeotiyely,  and 
by  tms  means  it  can  be  readily  referred  to  and  identified. 

Intoicb  Book  Inwasds,  or  Bodght  Book,  is  a  receptacle  for  bills  of  parcels,  or 
acconnts  of  jjoods  pnrchased. — In  some  houses  these  accounts  are  copied  at  length 
in  the  order  m  which  they  are  receiTod :  while  others  form  this  book  of  bine,  or 
common  blank  paoer,  into  wMoh  the  original  accounts  are  pasted. 

ImroiCB  Book  Outwards  is  appropriated  for  an  account  of  goods  sold  on  credit 
at  home,  or  exported  abroad.  Tnis  book  being  of  great  importance,  should  be  kept 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  careflilly  yerifled  before  the  sums  are  transferred  to 
the  journal  and  ledger.  In  extensiTe  concerns,  seyeral  books  of  this  khid  may  be 
kept  at  ttie  same  time,  the  titles  of  which  can  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  business.  Thus  one  may  be  appropriated  for  Toum  department,  another  for 
CoufUrjf  departmenL  and  a  third  for  Foreign  department. 

SuLEB  Book,  or  Faciort  Book,  is  generally  appropriated  to  acooimts  of  con- 
signments. Each  account  conmionly  occupies  two  pages,  a  title  being  placed  oyer 
both,  stating  the  names  of  the  goods,  ship,  and  consigner.  The  left-hand  ^ago 
contains  an  account  of  the  charges  incurred,  including  brokerage,  and  commission : 
the  right-hand  nace  contains  an  account  of  the  quanti^,  price,  and  amount  of  the 
goods  sold,  with  the  buyer's  name,  and  the  time  of  payment.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  amount^  and  the  charges  on  the  other  side,  is  the  net  proceeds  for  which 
the  consider  receiyes  credit. 

Other  books  may  be  kept  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business ;  as  a  Deben- 
tures Book,  Insurance  Book,  &c. ;  and  the  common  practice,  as  ali^ady  noticed^ 
is  to  set  apart  books  for  each  distinct  depurtment  oi  business.  In  some  houses, 
howeyer,  a  Waste  Book,  or  Petty  Journal,  is  appropriated  for  such  occasional  trans- 
actions as  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  preceding  neads. 

These  exhaust  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  usual  to  compile  the  journal. 
There  are,  howeyer,  a  variety  of  other  books,  kept  in  every  counting-house,  which 
do  not  commonly  form  part  of  the  materials  for  the  journal,  such  as  the  Ware- 
house Book,  Letter  Book,  Account-Current  Book,  Account-Sales  Book,  Petty 
Cash  Book,  and  Order  Book.  The  Warehouse  Book,  kept  in  a  similar  wav  to  th<* 
Factory  Book,  contains  accounts  for  each  parcel  of  goods  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chant's oven  stock,  detailing  the  quantities  received,  their  disposal,  the  charges 
incuned,  and  the  quantities  on  hand.  The  use  of  the  others  is  sufficiently  pointed 
out  by  their  names. 

JOURNAL. 

The  journal,  as  already  stated,  is  a  monthly  synopsis  of  all  the  transactions 
collected  from  the  primary  records,  and  digestea  under  their  appropriate  heads  of 
Debtor  and  Creditor.  It  usually  contains, — U/,  A  column  for  the  day  of  the  month ; 
2d,  A  column  for  the  foUo  of  the  ledger  where  each  account  is  posted  ;  3</,  A  space 
for  narrative ;  and,  iih.  Two  money  columns.  The  rules  for  distinguisning  Dr. 
and  Cr.  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  accounts  in 
the  ledger.  In  personal  accounts  nothing  is  plainer  than  who  are  Dr.  and  Cr. ; 
in  actual  business  this  is  not  only  understood  but  felt.  The  following  are  the  most 
general  rules  that  can  be  given. 
Whatever  is  Received,  or  the  Receiver  is  Debtor. 
Whatever  is  Delivered,  or  the  Deliverer  is  Creditor. 

The  journal  be^ns  with  the  inventory  of  stock.  Thus  if  the  property  of  a  mer  • 
chant  consist  of  ^as^  £300  ;  Bill  No.  57.  on  P.  Hill,  due  April  3,  £500  :  Goods, 
£900  :  Debt  due  by  Peter  Gray,  £200  ;  Ship  Minerva,  £400  :  and  his  obligations, 
Bill  No.  80,  to  P.  Yates,  due  Jan.  6,  £700 ;  Debt  due  to  Moses  Ker,  £600.  The 
joomal  entries  will  be  in  this  form  : — 
SuNDBiKB  Dr.  to  Stock. 
Gatn,       .....  jboUU 

Billi  Receivable— Vo.  57,  P.  Hill,  due  April  3,  500 

Goode, 900 

Peter  Orag, 200 

ShipMmarva^ 400 

£2300 
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SiocE  De.  to  Sundbikb. 
To  BiOi  P^abie^Vo.  80,P.  Yates,  dae  Jul  6,      £700 
Tq  Motet  Kgr, 600 

£1900 


The  primary  BeoordB  an  joomaliied  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

In  jonmalizbig  the  Cish  Book,  state 

Cath  Dr.  ioSundriet       .  .  .  For  all  money  reoetred* 

Sundriet  Drs.  to  Cath  ¥<pt  all  money  paid. 

Specifying  particnltts,  and  classing  items  of  the  same  kind  together. 

In  jonznalizing  the  Bill  Books, 

BUk  Reeehablt  Dr.  to  Swtdriet        .       For  aU  bills  reoeiTed. 
SundrietDrB.  to  BUIt  Payable  .  For  all  bills  accepted. 

Setting  forth  names,  numbers,  and  other  necessary  particulars. 

In  Jonmalizing  the  Intoicb  Book  Inwakm, 
Cfoodi  Aeeauni,  Dr.  to  A  B  (the  selkr)   •     For  aaoont  of  goods  puohaaed* 

In  Joomalisng  the  Intoics  Book  Outw  akds^ 

C  D  (the  Person  on  whose  aocoont  the  inyoice  is  sent)  Dr.  to  Sundriet. 
To  Goodt    ....  For  amonnt  of  goods. 

To  Carpet    ....       For  Shipping  and  other  charges. 
To  Ckmunittion      .  .  .  For  the  Factor's  Commission. 

To  Insurance  .  .  .       For  Premium  of  Insarance. 

The  case  here  supposed  is  that  of  a  consignment  to  order.  When  the  transac- 
tion is  an  Adyenture  Outward,  or  direct  sale,  no  Commission  is  charged. 

In  jounializing  the  Sales  Book  or  Factory  Book, 

Sundriet  Drs.  to  Salet  on  Committum, 

£  F  (the  Purchaser)       .  .  .    For  Sales  on  Oedit. 

Cath  ....  For  ready  money  Sales. 

Salet  on  Committion,  Dr.  to  Sundriet. 

To  Charget    ....  For  charges  at  landine,  &c. 

1o  Intereti         •  .  .  For  interest  ( if  chargedonadyanoee). 

To  Cknnmution  •  .  For  the  Factor's  (Dommission. 

To  G^  (the  Consigner)         .  .  For  Net  Proceeds. 

The  journal  for  the  month  is  then  closed  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  transac- 
tions contained  in  any  other  Record  which  ine  nature  of  the  business  may  render 
necessary. 

LEDGER. 

This  booh  is  divided  into  distinct  accounts,  corresponding  to  the  difFerent 
branches  of  the  business,  into  which  are  potted  monthly  the  results  brought  out  in 
the  journal.  Each  account  is  introduced  by  an  appropriate  title ;  and  articles  of 
opposite  kinds  which  belonc  to  the  same  account,  are  placed  on  opposite  paj^. 
The  left  hand  page  is  called  the  Z>06tor,  or  Dr.  side  of  the  account ;  and  the  right 
hand  pa^  the  Creditor,  or  Cr.  side.  The  diiferenoe  between  the  sams  of  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  sides  is  called  tne  BaJlanee. 

The  accounts  in  the  ledger  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches.  The  first 
forms  the  accounts  of  the  whole  property  or  capital,  te<mnically  called  Stodc^  and 
the  second  embraces  the  accounts  of^the  component  parts  of  property.  Under  the 
general  head  of  Stoek  Aceotmtt  are  comprehended  Pro/it  anaLott  account,  and  its 
ramifications,  Committipn.  Interett^  and  Charget ;  the  object  of  these  accounts  being 
to  collect  together  the  individual  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  capital,  and  to 
transfer  the  results  in  one  general  entry  to  Stock;  and  also  Privaie  AoeotmL  its 
use  being  to  record  all  sums  put  into  the  business,  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  keep  them 
distinct  from  Pro/^  and  Lott^  and  to  transfer  the  result  in  the  same  manner  in  one 
inftry  to  Stoek.   The  aoooonts  of  the  component  parts  of  property  will  depend  upon 
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the  natnie  of  the  bnsineBs ;  bni  in  a  genenl  point  of  view,  the  whole  may  be  cto- 
yeniently  arranged  as  foUovro : — 

1.  WhOLB  PBOPSRTr. 

r  Commission, 
stock.       <     PMfit">dLos8-  jjj^ 

Priyate  Aocoont. 


{    Pri^ 


2.  Component  Pabis  of  Psopkbtt. 


Aecountsj)/ Monejff  Real  Property,  j^o.  yiz.  Cash,  Bills  Payable, 

~  ,  Ships,  Houses,  Public  Stock,  &o. 


Bills  Receiyabl^  Groods,  ^^^.^^  « wu»«»,  *.  »wuv  .^•wa,  vi.v. 
Pergonal  Accounts,  viz.  Banker,  Ordimuy  Debtors  and  Creditors, 
As  by  the  fundamental  law  of  double  entry,  eyery  debit  must  haye  a  correspond- 
ing ana  equiyalent  credit,  and  vice  versA,  it  follows  that  the  two  sides  of  the  ledser 
must,  if  correctly  posted,  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  :  It  follows  like- 
wise from  the  axiom  that  **  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,"  that  the 
balance  of  the  stock  account  must  equal  the  aggref^bte  balance  of  all  the  other 
accounts.  Hence  arises  the  proof  of  double  entry,  which  consists  in  abstracting  the 
balances  of  all  the  accounts  m  the  ledger,  and  yerifring  their  accuracy  by  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  aboye  requisites  haye  been  fulnlled.  This  operation,  called 
balancing  the  books,  is  usually  performed  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  at  which  period, 
likewise,  the  gain  or  loss  during  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  credit  or  debit  balance 
brought  into  ^Stock  Account "  fifom  "Profit  and  Loss,*'  after  transferring  to  the  latter 
its  brancheSyCommission,  Intere8t,&c.,andthe  differences  betwixt  the  debit  and  credit 
sides  of  the  goods  and  property  accounts,  after  crediting  the  baUmces  of  merchandise 
and  property  on  hand  at  their  market  yalue.  The  whole  debit  and  credit  balances 
being  then  arranged  in  op^ition  to  each  other^  will  giye  a  condensed  yiew  of  the 
mercnant's  assets  and  liabilities,  and  of  his  capital  stock  in  the  following  form  :" 


Dr. 


Balancb  Aooount. 


Cr. 


463 

3,500 

1»000 

800 

400 

900 

S,881 


MLiNyaUe... 
Debt!  Pilule... 


Cash  in  band. 

Bills  Receivable  do 

Goods,  do 

Ships 

Houses 

Htock  in  the  Public  Funds. 

Banlcer 

Debts  Receivable 


£10.000 


Stock  or  netoi^taL 


II.  Praetioal  Dtreetums  for  stating  the  tUfferent  AocmmtSf  tneluding  Observa- 
tions upon  Joint  Accounts. 

Stock.— This  is  in  truth  the  account  of  the  merchant  himself,  or  the  concern  ; 
and  in  commencing  a  new  set  of  books,  is  debited  with  all  the  liabilities,  and  cre- 
dited with  all  the  assets.  Thus  the  sums  giyen  aboye  under  the  head  **  Journal," 
will  be  entered  in  the  ledger  in  this  form  : — 


Dr. 

To  Sundries 


Stock. 
£1200  I  By  Sundries 


Cr. 

£2800 


The  excess  of  the  credit  aboye  the  debit  side,  £1000,  being  the  net  capital  or  stock 
in  trade.  If  at  next  balance  it  shall  be  found  that  a  profit  a£  £300  has  been  realized, 
while  £200  has  been  withdrawn  for  private  expenses,  Stock  will  fall  to  be  credited 
••  By  *  Profit  and  Loss'  £300,"  and  debited  «*  To « A  B's  Priyate  account.'  £200." 
After  which  the  baJanoe  at  Cr.  of '  Stock,'  or  A  B's  net  oai>ital,  will  be  £1100. 

Pbofit  iND  Loss. — During  the  currency  of  the  year,  this  account  should  be  de- 
bited solely  for  actual  losses,  and  credited  for  actual  gains  ;  leaying  the  balances 
of  Commission,  Interest,  Charges  Account,  &c.  to  be  transferred  at  the  time  fixed 
for  balancinjK.  Some  houses  amalgamate  the  whole  of  these  accounts  into  one 
genoul  Pro&  and  Loss  account ;  but  this  is  objectionable,  especially  in  large  con- 
cerns, where  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  afl  the  channels  of  gain  and  loss  as 
distinct  as  possible.  A  oetter  plan  is  to  open  a  separate  account  for  Profit,  and 
another  for  Loss. 
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The  Manoe  nMng  on  Profit  and  Loh  tMonnt  is  trttnaremd  ^  To  Stoek,"  ot 
**  By  Stock/'  aoooiding  as  the  result  is  sain  or  loss. 

Commission  Aoooumt  is  credited  for  all  oommissioiis  reeeiyed  for  our  trouble  in 
transacting  business  for  others.  There  are  seldom  any  entries  to  the  debit,  as  the 
charm  for  commission  made  by  onr  agents  properly  belong  to  the  Goods  Account 
to  which  they  haTO  referenoe.  It  is  closed  by  transfening  the  balance  to  **  Profit  and 
Loss." 

Inteiugbt  AocouiVT  contains  on  the  Dr.  side  all  sums  paid  or  incurred  for  interest 
or  discount ;  and  on  the  Or.  iJl  snms  receiTed  or  become  due  for  the  same.  The  dif- 
ference, at  bi^ncing,  is  transferred  to  **  Profit  and  Loss.** 

Chabosb  Aooount  contains  on  the  Dr.  side  all  general  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
in  the  business,  as  rents,  tazee,  salaries,  postages,  and  incidents.  If  any  of  these 
should  be  afterwards  charged  to  some  other  account,  the  sums  so  charged  are  en« 
tered  to  the  Or.    The  balance  is  transferred  to  **  Profit  and  Loss." 

In  some  houses,  separate  accounts  are  kept  for  Eznort  Charges,  Charges  on 
Sales,  on  Commission,  &c.,  such  accounts  bein^  dissectea  periodioi3ly,andcrodited 
by  the  difierent  parties,  or  Adrentures,  for  which  the  char^ges  were  incurred. 

Peitatb  Accowc  contains  on  the  Dr.,  money,  or  any  thing  else  withdrawn  from 
the  concern  for  priTate  use.  It  seldom  contains  any  thing  on  the  Cr.  side.  The 
balance  is  transferred  to  "  Stock."  Dr  Hamilton  and  other  writers  carry  priTat<» 
or  house  expenses  to  "  FtoiH  and  Loss  f — but  this  is  improper,  as  the  true  nrofits  of 
business  mar  be  £1000  a-year,  while  the  expenditure  bdng  £1500,  a  false  loM 
would  be  exnibited. 

Cash.— Some  houses  post  the  ledger  directly  from  the  Cash  Book,  without  any 
intermediate  entry  in  toe  Journal  beyond  **  Cash  Dr.  to  Sundries"  for  the  monthly 
amount  of  receipts  ;  and  **  Sundries  Dr.  to  Cash"  for  the  monthly  amount  of  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  more  general  method  in  lu-ge  concerns  is  that  described  abore  un- 
der the  head  "  JoumaL"  By  both  plans,  the  cash  account  in  the  Ledger  is  usually 
eomprised  in  tweWe  lines  on  each  side  yearly. 

The  mode  of  stating  the  cash  details  is  simple.  When  goods  are  sold  for  ready 
mone^.  Dr.  "  Cash,"  O.  **  Goods,"  or  account  to  which  the  goods  belong.  When 
cash  IS  received  for  goods  formerly  sold  on  credit.  Dr.  "  Cash,"  Cr.  the  purchaser. 
When  goods  are  bought  for  ready  money,  Cr.  **  Cash,"  Dr. "  Goods."  or  account  to 
which  the  goods  beloIlg^  When  cash  is  paid  for  goods  purchasea  on  credit,  Cr. 
**  Cash,"  Dr.  the  seller,  when  money  is  receiTed  of  one  person  for  the  use  of  another, 
or  for  his  own  use.  Dr.  **  Cash,"  Cr.  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  receired.  When 
money  is  paid  to  one  person  for  the  use  of  another,  or  for  his  own  use.  Dr.  the  per- 
son for  whose  use  it  is  paid,  Cr.  **  Cash."  When  money  is  lent,  Cr. "  Cbsh,"  Dr.  the 
borrower.  When  money  is  borrowed,  Dr.  **  Cash,"  Cr.  the  lender.  When  a  bill  is 
paid.  Cr. "  Cash,"  Dr.  **  Bills  Payab W'  When  a  bill  is  discounted,  Dr. "  Cash,"  and 
Cr.  ^  Bills  Receiyable"  for  the  total  amount  of  the  biU;  andCr.  <*  Cash,"  and  Dr. 
**  Interest."  for  the  discount. 

Bills  Payable  Account  is  credited  with  all  bills  accepted,  and  debited  with 
those  paid  ;  the  balance  shows  the  amount  of  bills  unpaid. 

Bills  RiecKiTAnLB.— This  account  is  debited  with  all  bills  receiTcd.  and  credited 
with  those  j>aid,  discounted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of ;  the  balance  snows  the  bills 
remaining  m  hand. 

In  ihelienewal  qf  BUUf—lsL  If  the  bill  be  in  your  own  hands,  make  A  B  (the 
accratiff )  Dr.  to  Sundries ;  rii.  To  <*  Bills  Receivable, "  for  the  sum  of  the  old  bill ;  To 
**  Interest,"  for  interest  for  the  time  the  bill  is  renewed  added  to  the  new  bill ;  and 
then  <<  Bills  ReceiTable"  Dr.  to  A  B  for  thenewbiU.  2d.  If  the  bill  be  discounted, 
or  paid  away,  make  A  B  Dr.  to  **  Cash  "  when  yon  pay  his  bill,— and  A  B  Dr.  to  "  In- 
terest"  for  interest :  then  ''BillsReceiTable^Dr.  to  A  Bforthenewbill.  ifthe 
new  bill,  however,  be  drawn  for  the  same  sum  as  the  former,  and  the  interest  paid 
in  cash, It  is  sofiicient  to  enter  "  Cash"  Dr.  to  '^  Interest"  for  the  interest,  without 
bringing  it  to  A  B's  account. 

In  the  ProtesHnff  o/BtZCv,— Ul,  Ifthe  bill  be  in  your  own  haods^  make  A  B  (on 
whose  account  it  was  recdved)  Dr.  to  **  Bills  ReceiTable"for  the  bill,  and  A  B  Dr. 
to  '^Ca8h"or  **  Charges."  for  expenses  of  protest ;  2d^  If  the  bill  be  discounted  or 
paid  away,  A  B  Dr.  to  '^  Cash,"  paid  his  UU  with  expenses. 

AccontmodaiUm  BWs.—Whea  you  receiTe  another  person's  acceptance,  or  grant 
your  own  note  and  receiye  the  proceeds,  in  either  case  merely  for  your  own  accom- 
modation, enter  *"  Bills  ReceiTable"  Dr.  to  *"  Bills  Payable"  for  the  bill  (as  70u  wiU 
have  to  provide  for  it  when  it  falls  due)  ;  and  when  discounted,  ''Cash"  Dr.  to 
**  Bills  Receivable,"  and  when  paid,  "  Bills  Payable^'  Dr.  to  *«  Cash."    When  yo« 
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mnt  yonr  bill  to  another,  menfly  for  his  aooommodatioo,  it  is  siiffioient  to  note 
me  pufftionlars  in  a  **  Memorandum  Book,'*or  **  Rei^ster  Bui  Book,"  and  take  an 
obligation  firom  Um  that  he  is  to  proTide  for  it  when  it  beeomee  dne.  If  he  then  be 
nnable  to  pay  the  bill,  enter  A  B  Dr.  to  **  Cash."  Where,  however,  acoommoda- 
tion  bin  transactions  betwixt  two  partieB  are  mnnerons,  the  best  way  is  to  open  a 
separate  account  for  them. 

Merchants  whose  bill  transactions  are  numerous,  keep  a  JisffUtmr  BUI  Book,  in 
which  all  bills  they  receive,  or  become  bound  to  pay,  are  entered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  fall  due,  to  enable  them  to  regulate  their  payments  without  embar- 
rassment. 

Goods  Aoooqmz  oommenoes  on  the  Dr.  side,  with  the  balance  of  goods  on  hand. 
Goods  bought  are  entered  on  the  same  side  :  and  goods  sold  on  the  Cr.  Charges 
laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  sioe,  as  also  disoounts  allowed  on  goods 
sold ;  and  on  the  Gr.  side  discounts  receiyed  on  goods  purohafled,  se  well  as  any 
other  incidental  advantage  which  arises  flrom  them.  On  closing  the  account,  Gr. 
By  **  Balance  "  for  value  of  goods  on  hand.  If  the  Gr.  side  is  then  fonnd  to  exceed 
the  Dr.  the  aeoonnt  is  to  be  debited.  To  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  gain ;  and,  if  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  be  credited  By  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  loss.  In  some  houses,  separate 
accounts  are  opened  in  the  Ledger  for  each  kind  of  goods ;  but  perhaps  the  more 
general  practice  is  to  open  only  one  general  account,  and  leave  the  gain  or  loss 
ttpen  the  difforeat  parcels  to  be  ascertoined  flrom  the  Warehouse  Book. 

AcoouMTs  OF  Ships,  Houses,  &c.  are  debited  with  the  cost  and  outlays,  and 
eredited  with'flNudlits,  vents,  and  other  receipts.  The  difference  is  transfenwd  to 
**  Profit  and  Loss,  after  creoiting  them  **  By  Balanee  "  for  their  value  at  the  time  of 
floeing. 

Personal  Aooountb  are  debited  to  Goods,  Cash,  Charges  for  Commxssion.  and 
for  every  tiling  we  f^ve  out ;  and  credited  for  what  we  receive  either  in  Goods. 
Cash,  or  Charges,  &e.  Where  the  transactions  with  a  party  are  nmnerons,  and  of 
different  kinds,  several  aooounts  may  be  opened ;  thus  with  A  B  vou  may.open  his 
**  General  Aceount^**  his  **  Accepting  Aocount,"  his  **  Account  or  Consi^inments," 
&e.,  the  balanoe  of  all,  or  any  of  thMe,  being  transferred  at  certain  penods  to  hxs 
•*  Account  Current.** 

InsuiuLifCB  AocoYTNT  is  stated  in  various  wavs,  according  to  cironmstanees.  In 
the  books  of  a  merchant,  or  person  insured,  it  £b  debited  to  the  Broker  or  Insurance 
Company,  for  the  amount  of  junnnium  ana  PoUoy,  and  arsdhed  by  the  Adventure 
or  person  for  whose  account  it  is  effected  ;  tne  Broker  being  debited  for  Returns^ 
Averages,  or  Losses,  to  the  aeoounts  that  were  formerly  charged  with  the  pre- 
miums. Where,  however,  the  merchant  acts  as  his  own  broker,  it  will  be  convement 
to  open  a  separate  set  of  Insorance  books  for  the  aoeoonte  m  the  difierent  under- 
vmtere,  ftc,  and  to  reserve  his  general  ledger  IS»r  an  Insurance  Account,  and  an 
account  for  himself  as  ^  Broifcsr,"  both  of  which  will  be  stated,  as  in  the  former  case. 

In  the  books  of  an  Underwriter.  **  Insimuioe  Aooount''  is  oredited  by  the 
broker  or  party  insured  for  the  premium^  &o. ;  and  debited  to  the  same  accounts 
for  Returns.  Averages,  or  Losses  ;  the  difference  being  transferred  at  balancing  to 
**  Profit  ana  Loss.'^  At  balancing,  care  must  be  taken  to  transfer  the  premiums 
on  current  risks  to  a  **  Suspense "  or  **  Guarantee  Account. " 

Debenture  Account  is  debited  To  **  Goods"  for  the  drawbacks  to  be  received 
on  goods  eicported  from  our  own  stock,  and  oredited  by  **  Cash  '*  when  we  receive 
the  same :  tiie  balance  shows  the  debenturss  outstanding. 

Goons  Rbgbivbd  on  ComciSBioir.— Separate  accounts  are  sometimes  opened  in 
the  ledger  for  eaoh  consignment ;  but  as  this  is  done  in  the  Sales  or  Factorv  Book, 
it  is  usual  to  confine  the  ledger  accounts  to  two  general  ones,  namely,  **  Sales  on 
CommiBsion,"  and  **  Charges  on  Sales  on  Commission.'*  The  first  is  credited  bv 
the  accounts  of  the  differentpuzehasers  for  the  gross  sales  ^  and  debited  (after  eaon 
eoosignment  is  sold)  to  *^  Charges  on  Sales  on  Commission'*  for  the  amount  of 
charges,  to  **  Commission  '*  for  your  commission,  and  to  the  oonngner  for  the  net 
prooeeds :  and  the  balance  will  consist  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  goods  not  vet 
accounted  for  by  yon.  **  Ghar^  on  Gtoods  on  Commission  "  is  debited  to  ^  Cash,*' 
ftc  for  all  charges,  and  credited  as  already  stated :  the  balance  will  show  the 
amount  of  advances  remaining  to  be  accounted  for  to  you. 

Adventures.— In  Advenhires  Outward^two  accounts  are  generally  opened  with 
the  foreign  agent,  **  A  B  Account  of  Consignments  "  is  debited  with  the  cost  of  the 
goods.  Insurance,  and  Charges ;  and  creditedby  ''  A  B  Account-Current "  for  net 
prooeeds ;  the  difference  being  carried  to  Profit  and  Loss.  The  account-current  is 
credited  by  remittances.    In  Adoentures  Hometoard,  the  foreign  agent's  account 
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is  credited  by  "  Goods,*'  or  as  the  cue  may  be,  for  the  amoani  of  inyoice  and 
oharges  ;  and  debited  with  remittances. 

QmtiffnmenU  by  yoa  to  parties  in  this  conntry  are  stated  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Adyentures  Outward. 

Joint  Atheniuret  may  be  stated  in  Tarions  ways.  If  A  and  B  ship  goods  con- 
hmctly  to  Bombay,  to  tne  yalae  of  £300  ;  of  which,  £210  are  from  A,  and  £90 
from  B ;  and  the  net  prooeeds  realized  by  Z  be  £400  ;  the  accounts  may  bo  stated 
in  this  form  in  A*s  books,  supposing  him  to  be  manager,  and  the  profits  divisible 
equally. 

Dr.  AdTtntnre  to  Bombay  in 


£ 

A 


£210 

.    90 

12 

.  10 


To  Goods   . 
ToB    .    .    . 
Tolntannoe 
ToCbtfges   . 


ToProfitandLon   SB 

"mi 


wlthB. 

By  B  hb  i  oo«t 
By  Z  my  J  net! 


Cr. 

£161 

200 


a61 


Dr. 

ToAdTaii.liisi  ooft£191 

ToBftlftace   .   .     129 


290 


B  Cr. 

By  Adrtn.  Ace.       £90 


Dr. 

To  Adran.  fte. 

ToB     ... 


£200 
200 


Z 

By 


290 

"cn 
£400 


The  balance  of  £129  is  paid  to  B,  on  the  £400  being  remitted  by  Z.  The  adren- 
ture  may  also  be  stated  by  A  as  though  it  were  his  own  entirely,  giving  credit  to 
B  for  his  goods,  and  half  the  profit. 

Branches. — Concerns  whicn  have  branch  establishments  should  open  aoconnts 
with  each  precisely  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

Foreign  Monet  Aooovntb. — ^If  an  account  with  a  forei^er  is  to  be  settled  in 
foreign  money,  we  must  enter  the  yalue  of  each  article  reduced  to  that  money  in 
an  inner  column.  If  the  sums  of  the  inner  columns  bo  equal,  there  is  nothiog  due 
by  the  one  partr  to  the  other ;  and  then,  if  the  sums  of  tne  outer  columns  be 
unequal,  the  differenoe  is  gain  or  loss.  But  if  the  inner  columns  be  unequal,  the 
balanoe  due  from  one  partT  to  the  other  must  be  valued  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange ;  and  after  the  value  is  added  to  the  proper  side,  the  difiiorence  is  gain 
or  loss. 

Bad  Debt  Account  is  debited  to  **  A  B/*  &o.  for  bad  debts  incurred,  and  credited 
by  '^  Cash  *'  for  dividends,  ftc,  and  by  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  the  net  loss  sustained 
at  the  period  when  the  debtor  ia  discharged,  or  the  recovery  of  his  debt  has  become 
hopeless. 

A  preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  bad  debts  is  to  open  a  **  Guarantee  Account." 
and  credit  it  at  the  period  of  balancing  by  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  the  probable 
amount  of  loss  by  bad  or  doubtful  debts.  In  this  case,  the  debtor's  own  accounts 
are  credited  for  dividends,  Slc,,  and  afterwards  by  "  Guarantee  Account "  for  net 
loss.  At  each  succeeding  period  of  balance,  a  new  valuation  of  bad  debts  is  to  be 
made,  and  an  additional  sum  credited  by  **  Profit  and  Loss,'*  if  found  requisite. 

Any  other  contingency  may  obviously  be  provided  for  in  Chiarantee  Account  on 
the  same  principle. 

Partnership  Accounts  may  be  kept  in  the  ffeneral  ledger  in  six  different  ways, 
namely  ^-4hree  in  which  no  entries  are  made  until  the  partners  advance  their  shares ; 
and  three  in  which  entries  are  made  previous  to  the  shares  being  paid  in  :  in  the 
latter  an  "  Account  Proper  "  being  opened  with  each  partner^for  recording  the 
sums  drawn  out  or  paid  m,  distinct  from  the  "  Account  in  Company  **  for  his  ware. 

1.  Cathf  or  the  ArUde  advanced  Dr.  to  BUxk, 

—then 

Stock  Dr,  to  8undrie$. 
To  each  partner  for  his  ihare. 

2.  Bundriei  Drt,  to  the  Pcartner. 

For  the  articles  paid  in. 

3.  Bundriei  Drs.  to  Stock  in  Oompanff, 

For  the  articles  paid  in,  mentionJng  each 

Srteer's  share. 
r.  to  Sundria, 

when  the  partners  pay  in  their  respective  shares,  the  entry  by  all  the  three  last  is 
^Cash"  or  the  Article  advanced  ur.  to  partners*  Account  Proper.  At  balancing 
the  books,  if  the  business  has  been  successful,  and  the  profit  is  to  be  divided,  enter 
**  Profit  and  Loss"  Dr.  to  each  Partner's  Account  Proper,  but  if  there  has  been  a 
loss,  these  entries  are  to  be  reversed.  The  balance  of  the  Account  Proper  is  then 
lifiually  transferred  to  the  Account  in  Company  when  the  latter  ia  kept  separate. 


To  eadi  partaer's  AeeoutU  in  Companp, 
for  his  proposed  capital, — then 
BundriM  Drt.  to  Stock. 
Each  partner's  Account  Proper  for  the 

same. 
Eadi  partner's  Aceowd  Proper  Dr.  to  each 
partner's  Account  in  Otmipafi|r»  for  the 
capital  to  be  adTanoed. 
Sundries  Dr».  to  Stock  in  Company. 
Each  partner's  Aecmmt  Proper  for  the 
proposed  capital— and 
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md  it  Ifl  not  fixed  that  the  capital  ahall  remain  permanent.    In  all  oases,  intensi 
is  to  be  obamd  on  the  partners'  accounts,  in  order  to  equalise  their  adyanoes. 

A  preferable  mode,  howcTer,  is  to  state  the  accounts  in  the  General  Ledger  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  a  sincle  proprietor,  and  to  acljnst  the  partnership  intezests 
in  a  priTate  Partnership  Ledger  as  follows  :— 


Dr. 

ToSimdriM 
ToTnterert 
To  P.  &  L. 


Joint  Capital. 


Cr. 


£900 
37 

£1^7 


ByA.wHbdiawn^SlO 
By  B  do.  105 

BybfOanoe  Stt 


Dr. 
ToBundriM 

Dr. 


£1937 

Cr. 

£37 


Dr. 


A. 


Cr. 


To  J*-  O.  withdr".  £110 
To  Balanes  615 


£895 


By  Joint  C.         £000 
Bylntar«tt  85 

^P.ftL.|gmln   900 


Dr. 


B. 


£895 


Cr. 


Cr. 

£300 


To  Jt-C.  withdr-.  £1(15 
ToBatanoe  307 


£419 


By  Joint  O.  £300 

By  Interest  12 

By  P.  ft  L.  I  gain  100 

£412 


Interest. 

£37  I  By  Joint  C. 

Profit  and  Loss. 
To  BondilM         £300  I  Bj  Joint  C. 

Jomi  Canital  is  debited  at  the  ontset  to  each  of  the  partners  for  his  capital ;  at 
balancing  it  is  debited  to  "  Interest "  for  the  interest  arising  on  the  capital ;  to  **  Profit 
and  LoeP'  for  gain :  and  credited  by  each  of  the  partners'  accounts  for  the  sums 
withdrawn.    It  is  tnus  just  the  Stock  Account  of  the  General  Led^r  reversed. 

Interest  is  credited  hj  **  Joint  Capital"  for  the  interest  arising  on  it ;  and  debited 
to  the  partners  for  their  respectiTe  shares. 

Profit  and  Loss  is  credited  by  **  Joint  Capital"  for  net  gun  ;  and  debited  to  the 
partners'  accounts  for  their  respectiye  shares. 

Partner^  Accounts  are  credited  by  "  Joint  Capital,"  **  Interest,"  and  **  Profit  and 
Loss/'  for  their  respectiTe  shares  of  capital,  interest,  and  gain,  and  debited  to 
**  Joint  Capital"  for  the  sums  withdrawn. 


III.  OutRne  of  a  Modified  Syetem  adapted  for  Retail  Btunneu. 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  that  the  retailer,  from  the  minuteness  of  his  sales,  Is 
nnable  to  keep  his  accounts  on  the  same  systematic  principles  as  the  merchsat. 
The  difiiculty,  however,  apj>Iies  solely  to  the  quantities  of  goods,  and  in  no  respect 
to  the  money  accounts  which,  in  all  businesses,  are  composed  of  expenditure  and 
returns,  receipts  and  payments.  These  psrticnlars  the  retailer  can  ascertain  as 
easily  as  the  merchant,  and  therefore  he  may  witii  eaual  facility  systematize  his 
accounts.  In  the  simple  form  ciyen  bebw.  uie  only  oooks  employed  are  a  Cash 
Book,  a  Da;|r  Book,  and  a  Le<^;er  into  which  the  two  former  are  posted  directly 
without  the  interyention  of  a  JoumaL 

The  CcuA  Book  differs  from  ordinary  books  of  this  kind  in  haying  an  inner 
column  on  each  side  titled  **■  Store."  In  the  inner  column  on  the  Dr.  side  are  entered 
the  cash  drawn  for  ready-money  sales  and  discounts  receiyed  ;  and  in  the  credit 
inner  column,  ready-money  purcnases.  discounts  allowed  or  paid,  and  all  charges  of 
a  general  nature.  The  amount  of  eacn  of  the  inner  columns  is  tnnsfezred  monthly 
to  the  outer,  and  then  posted  to  **  Store  Account"  in  the  Ledger. 

In  the  annexed  form  the  ready-money  sales  are  entered  weekly,  but  in  practice 
the^  should  be  entered  daily  unless  a  petty  cash  book  is  kept  for  that  purpose ;  in 
which  case  they  may  be  transferred  wnen  conyenient. 

The  Day  Book  forms  a  chronological  record  of  all  the  other  transactions  :  the 
purchases  on  credit  are  extended  into  the  column  titled  **•  ^ore  Dr. ;"  the  sales  on 
credit  to  that  titled  **  Store  Cr.,"  and  any  other  transactions  which  may  occur  are 
expressed  in  the  journal  form,  and  entered  in  an  inner  column.  The  two  outer 
columns  are  summed  monthly,  and  their  amounts  posted  to  ^  Store  Account,"  as 
before. 

The  Ledger  is  extremely  simple,  and  will  be  readily  understood  on  inspection. 
The  Store  account  combines  a  goods  and  charges  account ;  and  at  closing,  the  value 
of  the  goods  on  huid,  as  ascertained  by  inyentory,  is  stated  to  the  credit  as  a  ba- 
lance, and  the  excess  of  the  credit  above  the  debit  side,  being  the  profit  realized,  l3 
transferred  to  Stock  account. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  transactions  is  one  month,  but  the  procedure  Is  the 
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Mine  throodumi  the  yew.  Tlw  openliooof  bsknoiagb  ben  far  illnilnttoii  pm^ 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  moath,  whm  the  eloaiig  liook  entiieB  «ie  etated  in  tht 
journal  form  at  the  end  of  the  Day  Book. 


Dr. 

CASH  BOOK 

> 

Or. 

Feb.1. 

l\>Stoek-         -         '£  .. 

MM) 

Feb.1. 

By  Store/ mC  tea,  at  4i. 

•  • 

tm 

..    7. 

To8lora,«Mh«afli  - 

1ft 

..    & 

40 

..    8. 

To6Con,<Uiot. from  J.  Smith 

10 

..    ft 

By  J.  Smith,  paid  him    - 

*  • 

800 

..  14. 

To  8toi«,  OMb  mtm 
To  J.  Beil  in  ftdl       - 

10 

..  laL 

By  A  B,  fimlly  espeneee 
By  Storo,  dieeount  to  J.  Befl 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

lit 

..  14. 

1 

..  SI. 

To  Store,  OMb  mIm 

19 

..  tf. 

By  Stores  diMi.  on  P.B'i  bill 

1 

..  ifi. 

To  Bills  Booeivyile,    dto- 

..  88. 

By  Stoie,  tDddeote,  Ac  - 

U 

ooanted  P.  Brown't,  due 

« •    •  • 

By  A  B,  fimlly  espaaeee 

e  • 

« 

June  18       -       -       - 

•  » 

00 

54 

..  88. 

To  Store,  OHli  lalfli  • 

14 

67 

ByBalanet                         i 

•  • 

80 

»l 

688 

DAY  BOOK. 


Feb.  2.  To  John  Smith,  for  1000  Ibe.  tea,  at  4s. 
. .    ft.  By  J.  Bell,  48  Ifae.  tea,  at  5b. 
. .  10.{To  J.  Smith,  100  cwt.  sugar,  at  50s. 
. .  lft.|  By  J.  BeU,  90  ewt  sugar,  at  OOb. 
90.  UULb  Reoeivable,  Dr.  to  J.  BeU 

KeoeiTed  bis  btU  at  4  months,  due  June  18 


•  .  88.  By  J.  Bell  for  4  lbs.  tea,  at  5s.  - 
40  lbs.  sugar,  at  6d. 


Store  Acooont,  Dr.  for  purchases  on  credit  this  month 
Store  Account,  Cr.  for  inles  on  credit  this  month 

Stock  Dr.  to  A  B  FHTSto  Account,  balance  of  latter  transferred 

'Store  Account  Dr.  to  Stock,  gain  on  former  transferred 


iEOOl 

£1 
1 


£11 
£91 


900 

■  • 

960 


4501 


Cr. 
19 

60 


74 


Dr. 


LEDGER. 


Cr. 


Feb.  98. 


To  A  B  for  cash  wlthdcawn 
To  Balance     -       - 


Dr. 
Feb.  98. 


Dr. 

Feb.   1. 

Dr. 
Feb.  90. 


Dr. 

7eb.l& 

3rm 


To  Gash 

To  Sundries,  per  Day  B. 

To  Stodc  for  gain 


To  Cash  lodged 


To  J.  Ben,  due  June  18 


To  Gash,  fiunllyeKpenies 
To  ditto 


Stock. 


£11    Feb.  1.  By  Ouh  for  capital 
510     ..98.  By  Store  for  gain 

£581 


Store. 


£600 

91 

£591 


Cr. 

£54    Feb.  9&  By  Gash  forsales,  kc    -         £87 

450      ....  By  Sundries,  sales  per  Day  B.      74 

91      ....  By  Babnce,  goods  on  hand        884 


£815  £695 

Cr. 
£986 

Cr. 

£60   Feb.  96.  By  Gash,  discd.  J.  BeO's  bill      £60 


Bank. 

-    £985   Feb.  9&  By  Balaaoe 


BillB  ReeeiTable. 


A  B  Priyate  Aocoant. 


£5    Feb.  3&  By  Stock  transfoned 
6 


Cr. 

£11 
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Pr. 


Dr. 

Feb.  ft. 

..    S8L 


Dr. 


John  SnitlL  ■■     ■■  Or. 


FMk  &ToOftrfi*dbooaitXiO      -  -      i»00   Febbf.  By0ton.lOOOIlM.tM,ai4i...£2OO 

88.Xofi«l«iioe      .         «  .      .        SSO     ..  10.  Byja(on,lOO0wtM«.,at6Oi.  aso 

J.  BeU Cr. 

To8toi«,48nM.tM,at««>  -  £12  Febb  14.  By  Ouh.  diiooimt  £1  -  £l2 
ToStora,90owt.iuf»r,«t00i.  •  00  ..  90.  By  BiUi  IleoU^,  da«  Jane  11  W 
To  Btore^  tea  and  sugar  •  -      8     ..    88.  ByBatauioe  •  >  8 

£74  £74 

Balance.    (A  B's  Estate,  Feb.  28.) i  Cr. 

To  GMh  <m  hand         ...  £88                By  J.  Smltli,  due  to  hlin      £8JM) 

To  Btore,  goods  on  band   -         -  »4                By  Stock       -         -            510 

To  Bank          ...           .  88A 

To  J.  BeU,  due  by  him                    -  8 

£780  £700 

If  the  oonoem  is  a  partnership,  the  aceounts  may  be  kept  precisely  as  abere,  and 
the  interests  of  the  putners  adjusted  in  a  priyate  ledger,  aocordinf  to  the  form 
ciYen  in  last  section.  In  this  ledger  shoold  also  be  engrossed  the  Inrentory  and 
y alaation  of  Stook^and  the  Balance  Account. 

BORACIC  ACII)  is  obtained  artificially  hj  the  action  of  solphoric  acid  upon 
borax ;  and  in  a  natoral  state  in  the  hot  springs  of  Sasso,  near  Florence,  ana  in 
the  Lipari  islands.  It  ocoors  in  small  brilliant  coloorless  crystals,  which  have  a 
greasy  feel :  it  is  inodorous,  and  possesses  little  taste.  This  acid  is  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  borax,  as  well  as  in  chemical  inTestigations.  About  6000  cwts.  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country. 

BORAX,  a  salt  procured  in  an  impure  state^  called  UneoL  or  nw^h  boraxytrom 
a  lake  in  Tnibet,  aoout  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Teeshoo  Lomboo,  from  whence 
nearly  the  whole  European  market  is  supplied  by  way  of  Calcutta.  Tincal,  as  im- 
ported, is  embedded  in  a  kind  of  soapy  matter ;  its  crystals  are  soft  and  brittle, 
colourless^ellowish  or  greenish,  sometimes  nearly  trannNuent,  but  more  commonly 
opaque.  When  purified,  it  is  called  borax,  or  borate  a/toda^  and  occurs  in  rather 
large  white  semitransparent  crystals,  having  a  sweetish  alkaline  taste.  When 
heated, it  becomes  aporous  friable  mass,  caUed  oakined  borax.  Borax  is  also  pre- 
pared artificiidly  in  England  and  France  from  its  ingredients,  boracic  add  and  soda. 
This  salt  is  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  flux  in  the  arts.  About 
1600  cwts.  are  annually  brought  to  this  country,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  again 
re-exported. 

BOTAHGA,  a  substance  similar  to  catiare,  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
ienranean,  from  the  spawn  of  a  kind  of  mullet.  It  is  very  firm,  of  a  deep  reddish 
colour,  and  has  two  lobes  about  nine  inches  long.    The  best  is  made  at  Tunis. 

BOTTLES  (Dn.  BotUh.  Yt,  BouteUies,  Ger.  BouteUlen.  It.  BotHglie;  FuuehL 
V<a.BoUlha$.    "Bxm,  BtUiUki,    Sp,BoteUas.)    [Glass.] 

BOTTOMRY  is  a  contract  by  which  money  is  borrowed  on  the  joint  security  of 
a  ship  and  its  owners,  repayable  on  the  ship  terminating  her  Toyage  successftilly. 
It  corresponds  with  BesponderUia^  which  is  a  similar  method  of  raising  money 
on  the  cargo.  [Respondbhtia.]  It  may  be  executed  either  by  bill  on  the  part  of 
the  borrower,  or  by  a  mutual  bond,  provided  the  conditions  be  clearly  expressed. 
At  home,  the  contract  is  entered  into  hj  the  owners,  or  by  the  master  as  their  agent. 
The  master  has  ftUl  anUioritv  in  a  foreign  eountr^r  to  bind  the  owners,  and  hypO'- 
thecate  the  ship  and  freight  dj  a  bottomry-bond,  in  cases  of  neoesstty.  "  If  it  be 
made,"  says  Mr  Smith,  *^by  tne  owners  themselTes  in  this  eonn^,  beifore  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Toyage,  the  lender  has  not  the  same  conrenient  remedy  by  suit 
in  the  Adzniralty  agauist  the  ship,  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  hypothecation  for  neces- 
saries by  the  master  in  a  foreign  port,  and  if  the  contract  refer  to  a  British  ship,  of 
which  it  purports  to  be  an  assignment  compliance  with  the  prorisions  of  the  Re- 
gistry Act  seems  necessary  to  its  Taudity^  iMercafUUe  L.  848).  In  Scotland, 
aooording  to  Professor  Beu,  *^  to  make  the  debt  effectual,  the  proceedings  are  in 
Admiralty  [now  the  Court  <x  Session]  by  an  application  for  the  sale  of  the  snip,  and 
payment  of  the  bottomry  debt,  or  a  warrant  against  those  who  owe  freudit.''  The 
Dond  may  be  granted  not  only  for  money  lent,  but  for  repairs  executed.  The  holder 
of  the  bond  may  take  any  amount  of  interest  without  being  liable  to  the  usury  laws, 
a  privilege  of  less  consequence  than  it  formerly  was.  [Usuat.]   But  this  pnrilege 
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eoiitmn«e  with  the  bm  riak— ivhen  thftt  oeMes,  the  interest,  wUoh  eontinvM  to  naif 
ia  restricted  to  the  oidinaxy  rate.  Where  the  mMter  hvpotheoatee  the  ship  for 
interest  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  the  lender  lias  a  personal  claim  against  the  master, 
hat  none  against  the  owner.  Where  there  are  sereral  bonds  of  bottomrj,  and  the 
▼alue  of  the  ship  is  insufficient  to  meet  them  all,  the  last,  if  absolutely  neoessarr, 
is  preferred,  as  haying  had  the  chief  tendency  to  the  preserration  of  the  yesseL 
U&dott,  117-181.  AfarsAotf  on /fuuronas,  742-769.  SmUh*$  MercanHlg  L,  ^46-^1. 
BelTs  Com,  i.  530-5S6.) 

BOUGHT-AND-SOLD  NOTE.    [Bbour]. 

BOUNTY,  a  premium  giyen  by  a  ^yemment  for  the  encouragement  of  a  par- 
ticular branon  or  industry.  The  gxantinc  of  bounties  formed,  untiTlately,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country.  A  graduated  allowance  per 
yard  was  paid  on  all  linen  exported,  m  order  to  encourage  the  home  manu&cturer, 
and  enable  him  to  meet  foreign  competition  ;  four  shillings  were  sranted  on  each 
barrel  of  cured  gutted  herrings  ;  and  £1  per  ton  on  eyery  yessel  fitted  out  for  the 
whale-fishery,  in  order  to  promote  the  fisneries  and  the  rearing  of  seamen.  En- 
couragements were  giyen  to  other  trades  on  similar  principles  ;  and  in  1824  the  total 
sum  paid  under  this  head  amounted  to  £536,228.  The  impolicy  of  bounties  had  by 
this  tmie,  howeyer,  been  rendered  eyident  by  the  ¥nitin^  of  Smith  and  Kicardo. 
It  was  now  acknowledged  that  indiWdual  interest  is  of  itself  sufiBcient  to  prompt 
men  to  engage  in  all  trades  of  a  really  adyantageous  nature  ;— that  the  production 
and  exchange  of  commodities  fall  into  the  most  profitable  channels  when  left  to 
themselyes  ;  and  that  as  often  as  they  are  diyerted  f^m  those  channels  by  external 
interpositions  of  any  sort,  so  often  the  industry  of  the  country  is  made  to  employ 
itself  less  adyantageously,  and  those  engaced  in  it  rendered  comparatiyely  indiffer- 
ent to  improyements.  The  principle  of  oounties  was  accordingly  abandoned  by 
Kyemment.  The  tonnage  duty  paid  on  whale  ships  ceased  in  1824 ;  and  the 
unties  on  herrings,  linen,  and  other  articles  were  repealed  in  1830. 

"  We  eannot  glre  our  workmflo  a  monopoly  In  th«  foreign  m  we  lutye  done  in  the  home  market. 
We  cannot  foroe  foreignen  to  bay  tbetr  goods  at  we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.    The  next 

beet  expedient  it  hae  been  thought  therefore  Is  to  pap  them  fcr  bvjrimff. Boontiee,  It  !■ 

allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those  branches  of  trade  ongr  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
them.  But  erei^  branch  of  trade  in  wUdi  the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  re- 
phuxs  to  him,  with  the  onUnary  profits  of  stock,  the  whole  capital  emj^oyed  In  preparing  and 

sending  them  to  maricet,  can  Im  carried  on  without  a  bounty. Tlioie  trades  only  require 

bounties  hi  which  the  merchant  is  obUgod  to  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  whidi  does  not  repbMse  to  him 
his  capital,  together  with  the  ordfaiary  profit ;  or  in  which  lie  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  leas  than  it 
really  costs  him  to  send  them  to  market  The  bounty  is  giyen  In  order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  continue  or  perliaps  to  begin  a  trade  of  wliich  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  tbe  returns,  of  which  CTery  operanon  eats  up  a  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  it, 
and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  If  all  other  tnwles  resemblea  it  there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left 
in  the  country.  The  trades  which  are  carried  on  by  means  of  bountiss  are  the  only  ones  which  can 
be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  considorable  time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 


one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularlv  lose,  or  sell  its  goods  for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  bring 
them  to  market  But  if  the  bounty  aid  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  woukl  otherwise  lose 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  so<m  oblige  hhn  to  employ  his  stock  in  another 


way.  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  replace  to  hun,  with  the  ordinary 
profit,  the  capital  employed  in  sending  them  to  market  The  elFeet  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  dian- 
nel  much  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  naturally  run  of  its  own  accord."  (WeaWi 
^NaUoniy  book  iv.  chap,  v.) 

BOURBON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  subiect  to  France.  It  lies  about  90 
miles  S.W.  from  Mauritius,  and  is  440  miles  £.  firom  Madagascar.  Area  895 
British  square  miles.  Population  in  1836,  106,099,  of  which  69,^^  were  negro 
alayes.  The  chief  town  and  port  is  St  Denis,  situated  on  its  northern  side,  in  20^  50' 
S.,  and  55*  31'  £.;  pop.  12,000.  It  possesses  no  close  harbour,  but  only  an  open 
and  dangerous  roadstead. 

The  Island  consists  of  the  heights  and  slopes  of  two  mountatais,  the  most  southerly  of  which  con- 
tains a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity.  A  great  part  of  the  Ulterior  isa  volcanic  desert ;  but  the  di»- 
tricts  on  the  coast  are  generally  fertile.  The  climate  though  humid.  Is  pleasant  and  salubrious ; 
hurricanes  are,  however,  frequent  and  violent  The  staple  product  for  exportation  Is  sugar ;  there 
•re  also  extensive  jdantatlons  d  oolliBe  and  doves.  The  forests  abound  in  a  variety  of  fme  tlmbor 
and  dye-woods;  and  ambergris,  coral,  and  turtle,  are  found  on  the  shores.  The  total  value  of 
arUdas  exported  in  183S,  of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  Island,  was  16.743,809  fir.  (or  £060.7A6)i 
the prindpal  behigraw  sugar,  18.173,0ltt Ulogrammes.  value  12,721.164  f^. ;  coffee,  990,013  kilo- 
grammes, value  1 .386,018  fir. ;  doves,  U6,6S0  kUogrammes,  value  1 ,403,57^  ft.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  value  of  the  fanports  was  13,769.541  fr.  (or  £500,782),  consbthig  chiefly  of  cottons  and  other 
manu&ctured  goods,  with  rice,  wheat,  oils,  wine,  cattle,  timber,  and  salt  The  prindpal  com- 
mercial  intwoourse  Is  with  France,  where  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the  island  Is  exdumged  for 
manufactured  articles, — Madagascar,  to  which  Frendi  manufactures  are  sent  in  exchange  for 
cattle,  &c,— India,  to  which  cloves  and  other  articles  are  sent  in  return  for  rice,— and  the  ndgh* 
bouriiv  ishuid  of  Mauritius. 
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Revemu  In  in7^,149,M3  fr..  or  £85»982 ;  ezpeiues,  9,9»,4i8  fr.,  or  £117,107.   8 

BOX  (Fr.  Buia)^  a  small  tree  iBtunu  tempervirent),  now  Tory  scaroe  In  this 
oountrj,  but  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  west  of  Asia.  Its  wood,  which  is 
nniqae  and  highly  yalnable,  is  dose,  hard,  neayy  and  durable,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
cuts  better  tnan  any  otlier,  and  is  the  only  kind  adapted  for  engrayinc.  It 
is  also  used  for  the  wooden  i»rt  of  fine  tools,  muff-boxes,  and  for  a  yariety  <n  pur- 
poses requiring  strength,  beauty,  and  polish,  in  timber.  A  late  reduction  of^the 
duty  from  £5  to  lOs.  per  ton  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  60),  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  boxwood,  and  about  700  tons  are  now  annually  imported,  chiefly  from 
Turkey  and  Spain. 

BRACCIO.  an  Italian  cloth  measure,  rarying  in  different  places  from  about  21 
to  26  imperial  inches. 

BRAN,  the  husks  of  ground  com. 

BRANDY  (Fr.  Eau  ds  vie  ds  vtn.  Grer.  Bntniewem,  It.  Aquargente,  For. 
Aguardente.  Sp.  Aguardienis)^  a  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  and  fh>m  the  mare, 
or  fermented  residue  of  pressed  grapes.  In  gen^nJ  it  is  obtained  from  wine  ox 
inferior  quality,  fit  only  for  making  brandy.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  at 
first  colourless,  but  it  obtains  a  certain  degree  of  colour  by  age.  Most  commonly, 
however,  it  is  coloured  artificially  by  mixture  with  burnt  sugar  and  saunders-wood. 
The  quality  is  of  course  dependent  both  on  the  material  from  which  it  is  procured, 
and  tne  skill  with  which  it  is  manufactured.  Marc  brandy  is  said  to  possess  a 
more  acrid  fiaTour  than  that  obtained  from  wine. 

Brandy  is  manufactured  in  most  wine  countries,  but  the  best,  and  almost  the  only 
kind  imported  into  Britain,  is  made  in  France.  The  quantity  annually  prepared  in 
that  country  is  estimated,  though  somewhat  yaguely,  at  about  20,000,000  galls», 
of  which  nearly  one-third  is  exported.  The  finest,  made  at  Cognac,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cliarente,  is  said  to  be  procured  ttom  white  yrine  fermented  so 
as  not  to  become  impregnated  ynth  the  oil  of  the  grape  skin.  The  Cognac 
brandy  is  shipped  mostly  from  the  port  of  Tonnay  on  tne  Charente  ;  but  brandy 
forms  likewise  a  yaluable  export  from  Cette,  Bordeaux,  Rochelle,  and  Nantes. 
Besides  the  British,  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Dutch  take  considerable  quantities 
of  it ;  but  the  exports  to  other  countries  are  comparatively  trifling.  That  exported 
from  Spain  is  shipped  chiefly  at  Barcelona  for  Chiba,  Mexico,  ana  the  South  Ame- 
rican ^tes. 

The  extravagant  duty  of  22s.  6d.  per  gallon  levied  on  foreign  spirits  has  mate- 
rially checked  the  use  of  brandy  in  this  country  ;  indeed  the  quanti^  at  present 
entered  for  home  consumption  is  much  less  than  it  vnts  fifty  years  ago.  in  1790, 
when  the  duty  was  6s.  the  annual  consumption  was  about  1,700,000  gallons 
(Imp.  meas.).  At  present,  although  it  has  somewhat  increased  of  late  years,  it 
average  oiily  about  1,400,000  gallons  annually.  A  considerable  quantity,  however, 
is  besides  introduced  in  an  irre^ipilar  manner,  as  a  contraband  trade  is  carried  on 
with  activity  along  the  coast  orthe  Channel. 

In  18S9,  the  qiuntitr  of  brandy  imported  amounted  to  9,996,135  Imp.  oallf.  (Iiidoding  ovw- 
prooOf  of  whidi  9,300, 12S  sails,  were  from  France ;  the  qnantitv  entered  for  home  ooneumptkn 
was  l,903,43ff  ffftlls.;  and  the  quantity  re-exported  to  1,010,861  odlfl^  (proof).  Of  the  latter, 
there  were  sent  to  British  America,  981,609  galls. ;  British  West  Indies,  916,581  galls. ;  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  89,383  galls. ;  United  States,  57.614  galls. ;  East  Indies,  106,173  galls. ;  and  Aus- 
tralia, 199,104  galls. ;  besides  smaller  quantities  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  the  South 
American  States,  especially  Chill  and  Peru,  to  the  Canaries,  and  to  other  places.  The  quantity 
under  bond  in  this  country  is  usually  about  1,300,000  galls. ;  and  that  in  the  stocks  oi  dealeit 
about  600,000  galls.  [Bpiritb.]    8 

BRANK.    [Buck-Wheat.] 

BRASS,  an  important  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  nsnally  prepared  by  cementa- 
tion of  calamine,  a  native  caroonate  of  zinc,  vnth  granulatea  copper.  Sometimes 
blende,  a  native  salphnret,  is  employed  instead  of  calamine.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  susceptible  of  a  mgh  polish,  and  is  little  liable  to  rust.  It  is  very  mal- 
leable, and  ductile  when  cola :  at  a  mgh  temperature  it  is  brittle.  Sp.  gr.  7'8  to  8*4. 
It  is  more  fhsible,  sonorous,  a  worse  conductor  of  heat,  and  harder  than  copper. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  metals  vary  in  the  different  kinds  of  brass;  out 
there  is  seldom  less  than  one-ninth,  or  more  tnan  one-fourth  of  zinc.  Brass  has 
been  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  ages.  Its  colour  and  other  properties  re- 
commend it  in  preference  to  copper  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively employed  both  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  From  being  readily 
turned  on  a  lathe,  it  is  well  adapted  for  phflosophical  instruments,  and  those  used 
in  manufacturing  processes.  It  is  besides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
yariety  of  artides,  such  as  buttons,  chandeliers,  lamps,  vases,  fenders,  fire-screens, 
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and  lock  and  door  buidlea.  Wbea  drawn  into  fine  wire,  it  is  ezt€naTei  j  emplored 
in  pinmaking,  and  for  other  purpoeoB.  It  is  also  beaten  into  tliin  leayea,  which, 
imderthenameofI>ii4oAilM/or/>ifle^0oi<rf,aienMdinmal^^  iBrandi^t 

Chemitiiyf  4[e.).    The  great  seat  of  the  oraas  manofMstore  is  fiinningham. 

*'  The  hm  of  thif  vmlotthle  oonpoand  metal  hat  ooottanMllT  faioPMinid  during  the  ImC  hundred 
yean,  and  the  talent  of  the  deelaner  has  been  talked  in  the  mTentlon  of  new  forme,  and  in  the 
adaptation  ot  elamiral  models  to  the  punoeee  of  modem  domestlo  eomfort  and  ornament.  The 
Introdnctlon  of  the  stamp  espedally,  which  was  lint  applied  to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of 
•maUer  wares,  as  Imttons,  ImeldeB,  and  doak  plus,  and  wmeh  was  ai  length  adapted  by  increasing 
Us  power,  to  the  production  of  large^hnnf,  has  eansed  the  greatest  diange  in  tnis  branch  of  ma- 
ttoactnre.  The  process  of  casting,  though  preferable  for  many  artidse,  is  tedious ;  the  forma 
nqnire  considerable  repabing  and  Jwiishing  after  they  leave  the  sand,  and  tiie  metal  Is  necessarily 
•o  thick  as  to  be  for  many  pnrpoeee  inoonTcnlently  heavy ;  hot  tbm  stamp  brings  up  the  work  on 
the  die  on  li^t  rolled  sheet  metal,  so  that  the  most  Intricate  and  luTolved  pattens  are  eiecuted 
with  the  greatest  precision ;  and  by  the  Ingenious  application  of  separate  parts,  the  work  of  tlie 
carTcr  and  gfldar  m  tone  decorated  pieces  <rf  scroll  and  foliage  is  successftilly  Imitated."  {Pm.cy- 
ckiptgdia,  art.  Bbmlngbam.) 

BRASSAGE,  charges  for  mint  expenses. 

BRAZIL,  an  eztenaiv«  empire  Ijinx  in  S.  America,  between  lat.  4*  N.  and  33"* 
S. ;  and  between  long.  86**  and  73**  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Venezuela,  French 
Guiana,  and  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  and  &  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  Aigontine  BM>Qblie,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada.  Area 
about  3,000.000  square  miles.  Population  Taguely  estimated  at  5,000.000 ;  of  which 
1,000,000  whites,  of  Portuguese  origin  ;  2,800,000  negro  slayes  ;  300,000  Indians  ; 
and  900,000  free  blacks  aiMl  mixed  races.  It  is  diyiaed  into  18  provmcee,  namely. 
Para,  Kio  Negro,  Maranham,  Piauhi,  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  Parahiba, 
Peniambnco,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  Bahia^  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  Janeiro,  San  Paulo, 
Minas  Geraes,  Goyai,  Matto  Grosso,  Fernando.  Capitol,  Rio  Janeiro.  The  go- 
▼emment  is  a  oonstitutional  monarchy ;  the  executiTc  is  Tested  in  the  monarch  or 
emperor;  the  lei^islatiTe  body  eoosista  of  a  senate  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people. 

The  physical  character  of  BraiU  is  as  yet  hot  imperfectly  known,  but  so  for  as  ascotalnod, 
it  iqppears  to  be  a  country  of  Test  natural  capabilities.  A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  parallel 
with  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  from  10**  to  SS*'  B.  hU.  In  the  W.  the  land  again 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  3000  to  0000  feet,  mreading  out  faito  thoee  sandy  pfadns  called  Campos 
Parexis,  wfaldti  occupy  the  centre  of  &  America.  Neariy  one-half  of  the  snmce  is  compoeecT  of 
uplands.  The  lowlands  extend  prindpally  along  the  sides  of  the  ri^er  Amaaon,  with  smauer  por- 
tions on  the  shores,  and  on  the  S.  W.  border.  In  a  conntiy  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  4-Mi8  of 
Europe,  the  productions  must  be  very  much  diTcnlfled ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  by 
vast  forests,  considenritle  portions  of  which  have  been  onlv  partially  explored.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions, so  for  as  known,  are  chiefly  gold,  diamonds,  fron,  and  salt  The  movince  of  hunas 
Geraes  is  the  richest  ia  gold  and  diamonds;  and  what  is  oaUed  the  '*  Diamond  District "  extends 
about  00  mUes  fhm  K.  to  & ,  and  25  miles  from  E.  to  W.  around  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Vnodaoo, 
and  the  Rio  Parana,  and  alining  Tejuco,  about  400  miles  N.  firom  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  neariy 
SOOO  persons  ve  employed  by  government  in  collecting  the  stones.    Gold  abounds  cfaielly  In  thu 

Sovmce,  in  the  affluenia  of  the  Rio  Frandseo.  but  It  Is  found  likewise  in  all  the  head  waters  of 
e  great  rivers  which  flow  northward  into  the  Amaaon.  About  the  middle  of  lart  oentnnr,  the 
annual  produce  was  about  86,600  marcs ;  but,  owing  to  the  exlianstion  of  the  aurifBrous  siina  from 
which  it  was  washed,  the  amount  decreased,  and  betwhrt  1800  and  18S0,  averaged  only  about 
90QO  maros  annually.  Of  late,  however,  British  capital  has  been  applied  with  some  sncoem  to 
work  the  vehis  in  the  mountains,  particutaurly  at  Congo  Booo.  near  Sabara,  about  880  miles  N. 
from  Rio,  and  the  produce  is  aaain  doubtless  more  considerable.  Tbo  forests  abound  with  great 
varieties  of  wood  weU  adapted  Jor  dyshig,  for  cabinet-work,  and  for  shipbuilding.  A  considerable 
portion,  however,  of  the  country  8.  of  90°  &  lat  espedally  In  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  con- 
sists of  extensive  pastnres,  en  vAiich  innumecaUe  herds  of  cattle  roam,  mostly  in  a  wild  state. 

The  propensity  of  the  BrasUians  to  seek  for  gold  and  diamonds  has  produced  a  general  disrelish 
for  sober  industry.  The  comparatively  small  portion  only  of  this  fine  coun^jr  which  is  cultivated, 
consists  chiefly  of  tracts  extendhig  from  30  to  40  miles  around  the  seaports.  The  attention  of  the 
more  Intelligent  Bra^Hans  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  but  it  is 
still  generally  in  a  rode  state,  particularly  in  the  coflSse  and  sugar  eatatee,  the  produce  of  which, 
though  raised  under  the  highest  advantages  as  to  soil  and  climate,  is  hi  quality  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  West  Indies.  The  northern  provinces  produce  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  tapioca, 
isin^bss,  caoutchouc,  indigo,  and  a  variety  of  drugs  and  dye-wooos;  the  middle  provinces, 
coffee,  suaar,  tobacco,  rosewood,  rice,  Ac. ;  while  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio  Grande,  the 
hidee  and  horns  of  the  wild  cattle  form  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  A  small  quantity  <rf  wheat 
was  formerly  raised  in  Rio  Grande,  but  the  faite  revolt  of  this  province  from  the  imperial  govem- 
DHmt  has  paralysed  all  Unds  of  Industry ;  In  pcdnt  of  soil  and  dimate,  however,  it  Is  so  well 
adapted  for  the  productions  of  the  temperate  sone  tliat  it  might  not  only  supply  all  the  rest  of 
the  empire  withprovidons,  but  have  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation  to  rorelgn  countries. 
The  Bfandioca  plant  Is  common  neariy  all  over  tiie  empire ;  the  root  ground  into  meal,  forming  a 
general  article  of  food,  while  the  phmt  itself  prodnces  tapioca,  which  Is  largely  exported.  Indian 
com,  millet,  and  beans  are  alsogmeraUy  cultivated.  Cotton  is  raised  chiefly  from  lat.  15'>  8.  to  the 
equator ;  the  best  Is  that  of  Pemambuco ;  next,  that  of  Maranham ;  that  of  Bahht  and  Para  is 
inferior.  Sugar  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  but  to  a  great  extent  likewise  In 
the  provinces  of  RJo  de  Janefro  and  Pemmnbuco.    Cofiee  forms  the  cnief  olilect  of  cnlUire  In 
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the  provinee  of  lUo  de  Janeiro^  where  the  onantitf  nlaed  is  ntj  g^Mt,  and  Is  yetrly  increMiiig. 
It  Is  likewise  nisod,  but  to  a  oompaimtiYeqr  trimng  extent,  in  the  northern  provlnoes ;  sIm 
in  some  of  the  inland  ones,  pwtlenlarly  Ulnas  Oeraes»  The  cnltlvation  of  UAaooo,  formeriy  so 
extenslye.  Is  now  on  the  dedine ;  the  best  is  grown  near  Bahla.  Rioe  is  raised  priodpaUy  in  the 
islaud  of  Santa  Gatharina,  and  in  the  provinoee  of  Maianbam  and  Fara. 

The  intemal  oommeroe  of  BiaiU  cmeAy  consists  in  oonveying  the  produce  of  the  conntiy  to 
the  seaponrts,  and  receiving  Boropean  manofiMtores  in  ezdianise.  Mules  form  the  common  means 
of  tranqiort,  as  the  roads  seldom  admit  <tf  thense  of  cairlages,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  inland  na- 
viffktion.  A  niunber  of  lane  rivets  intersect  the  comitry  in  TaJrlons  directions ;  but  very  little  is 
known  re^srcHng  thdr  capabilities.  ▲  oompany ,  nnder  English  direction,  has  howevet  been  re« 
eently  fonned  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  surrey  and  navigation  of  the  Rio-dooe. 

The  foreign  oommeroe  of  Braall  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  of  America  except  the 
United  States,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  The  exports  chiefly  consist  ofcofiee,  sugar,  cotton*  and 
hides,  besides  tallow,  horns,  braillwood,  rosewood,  f^istic,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  ipecBOuanha, 
samaparilhfc,  castor-oU,  castor-beans,  tairiooa,  caoutchouc,  nuts,  gold  and  diamonds.  The  trade 
in  braillwood  is  a  govemment  monopoly,  but  the  conmiodlty  Is  extensively  smunded.  The  chief 
markets  for  Bnzfl  produce  are,  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe,  London,  Liverpool,  Ham- 
burg, Antwerp,  Trieste,  Havre,  Lisbon,  and  Oporto.  In  108,  the  principal  articles  carried  to 
Britain  consisted  of  10,373,713  lbs.  coffee ;  901,780  Iba  cocoa;  94,464,aQft  lbs.  cotton ;  86,515  cwts. 
sugar;  S8,46S  cwts.  hkies ;  139  tons  fbstic;  and  10,480  lbs»  tobacco.  A  constderaMe  portion  of  the 
goods  shipped  to  the  other  Buropean  markets  icon  EngUsh  account,  more  particularly  coiTee  and 
sugar,  as  tnese  two  articles  cannot  (owing  to  prohflntory-  dnttes)  be  introdnoed  into  the  United 
Kingdom  except  for  re-exportation ;  such  caigoes,  however,  are  frequently  sokl  in  London  by 
sample ;  the  vessels  waiting  thdr  ultimate  desunatlon  in  the  OliaiaNL 

The  fanports  consist  of  manufiustnced  commodities  of  all  liiada,  tea,  wine,  oil,  and  jpro visions. 
The  declared  value  of  British  manubctures  and  produce  imported  in  1897,  aooormng  to  the 
accounts  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  was  jS9,319,10O ;  hi  1838,  £3,080,539 ;  in  1838,  £9,806,604 : 
the  last  was  chiefly  composed  of  apparel,  &e.  £1M96;  anne  and  ammunition,  £37*914 ;  ale  and 
beer,  £7009;  books,  £1M5;  brassand  copper  manufiictures,£S6,505 ;  butter  and  cbeese,£106,991 ; 
coals,  £4193;  cordage,  £3963;  cotton  manuiiBCtUBes,  £1,607,709;  earthenware,  £35,i^5;  glass, 
£19,303;  haidwaras  and  cutlery,  £51,570;  hats,  £9669;  iron  and  steel,  £50,597;  lead  and 
shot,  £90,043 ;  leather,  wrought  and  unwrooght,  £8164 ;  saddleiy,  £9943 ;  linen  manufiictures, 
£167,545;  machineiy,  £13,8^;  painters'  <wlourB,  £8938;  plate,  £1717:  sOks,  £19,869;  soap 
and  csndles,  £56,789;  stationery,  £10,900:  tinwaree.  £9090;  woollen mannbctuxvs,  £988,939; 
other  articles,  £58,81^.  A  variety  of  arUaes  of  fore(gn  and  colonial  produce  are  also  imported 
horn  the  United  Kingdom :  in  1838,  the  principal  were  9598  lbs.  cassia ;  99,107  cwts.  flour :  56,707 

{lieces  India  cottons ;  1 1 ,  164  pieces  India  silks ;  4619  lbs.  pepper  and  pimento ;  536  lbs.  quicksilver ; 
637  lbs.  rhubarb;  4050 galls,  biaady;  3006 galls,  geneva ;  3W4  lbs. tes;  165^1bei  tobacco;  and 
6683  galls,  wine,  chiefly  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  besides  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
imports  flrom  other  countries  are  on  English  account :  From  France  are  imported  wines,  cottons, 
woollens,  silks,  saddlery,  glassware,  flour,  books,  stationery,  iewellery,  peiinmery,  and  iimcy 
articles:  From  Portnnl,  wine,  oil,  snuff,  and  a  small  quantity  of  luiens:  From  the  United 
States,  about  t wo>thiraa  of  the  floor,  and  neariy  all  the  tea  consumed  In  the  countnr ;  also  ordinaiy 
cottons,  wax  and  sperm  candles,  India  goods,  and  a  vuiety^of  rough  articles  of  lumiture,  Imple^ 
ments  of  busbandrv,  &c :  From  the  Hanse  Towns,  Aunltnre,  coifee  befsing,  llnms,  paper,  glass, 
provisions,  &c :  From  Belgium,  cutlery,  arms,  copper  and  brass  manufactures,  &c :  From  Spain, 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  Ac  :  From  Italy,  macaroni,  venmcelli,  marble,  &c. :  From  Holland,  demyjohns, 
gin,  cheese,  &c :  From  Sicily,  wine:  From  Sweden,  iron,  tar,  pitch,  pine,  boards,  dfcc. :  From 
Africa^egroes  continue  to  be  brought  in  lmm«nne  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  British  cruixers ;  these  are  paid  for  chiefly  in  coarse  muskets  and  gunpowder,  imported 
expressly  for  this  inftunous  tralBc  from  England  and  Belgium ;  and  in  the  common  cotton  mbrics 
well  known  in  the  British  manu&cturing  districts  under  the  name  of  '*  coast  goods.**  The  ship- 
ping craft  employed  in  the  slave-trade  is  Imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  amount  of  exports  is  estimated  at  about  £6,000,000,  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the 
same.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  ports 
at  which  tt  is  chiefly  conducted,  stated  in  their  order  irom  N.  to  B.,  are  Para,  Maranham,  Pa- 
miba,  Pernambuco,  Macelo,  Bahia,  Rk>  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Rio  Grande :  the  principal  of 
theBC  are  the  following :— 

Maranham  in  2?  3r  S.  and  44<>  19^  W.,  Ues  on  the  Island  of  that  name,  forming  the  B.  E.  side  of  the 
bav  of  Marcos ;  pop.  30,000.  The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  isdiflicult.  Exports, 
chiefly  cotton,  sent  for  the  most  part  to  Liverpool,  and  rioe  and  hides  shipped  to  Portugal.  The  value 
of  tbetaof^orU  In  1885  was  £489,014 ;  whereof  in  93  Britisb  vessels  £969,994 ;  36  BraaiUM,  £83,975; 
18  Portugueee,  £60,994 ;  19  Spanish,  £93,193 ;  8  French,  £97,547 ;  93  American,  £39,194 ;  and  3 
Bdglan,  £11,997*  In  1838,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £303,562;  and  of  the  in^torts,  £414,009. 
Pcmembuco,  in  8**  3^  B.  and  34°  59'W.  ,the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  one  of  the  moft 
flourishing  ports  of  Brasil,  comprises  three  distinct  towns,  which  are  built  on  sandbankssuirounded 
by  the  sea,  and  connected  by  bridges ;  pop.  faMluding  the  adjoining  city  of  Olindn,  nearly 
100,000.  Exports,  cotton,  sugar,  and  hides ;  the  estimated  value  in  1835  being  £961,808.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  the  some  year  was  947 ;  of  which  59  were  British ;  the  value 
of  the  British  cargoes  being  in  merchandise,  £464,179 ;  and  In  q^ie  by  packets,  £36,891 ;  total, 
£600,('00. 

Bahia  fa  situated  in  13^  1'  8.  and  38*  39^  W.  in  the  capacious  bay  of  AH  Saints,  with  an  excellent 
harbour ;  pop.  190,000i  Tbe  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the  city*  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  in  8  to  19 
fathoms.   Bahia  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Braxll,  and  though  now  subordinate  to  Rio,  is  stUl  a 

Elace  of  great  consideration.    It  Is  strongly  fortified,  and  possesses  both  public  and  private  ship- 
uilding  yards.    Exports,  sugar,  cotton,  coflbe,  hides,  tobacco,  taoey  woods,  and  drugs.    The 
imports  in  1836  amounted  to  £1,419,591,  of  which  £949,966  were  from  Britain. 

kSo  de  Janeiro  (formerly  St  SebastlanK  hi  29°  5^  B.,  and  43«  9^  W.,  is  beautifullv  situated  on 
tbe  western  side  of  a  small  bay,  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  nataral  harbours  m  the  world ; 
pop.  about  900,000,  two-thfards  beteg  bhicks  and  mixed  castes.    The  dty  Hos  about  4  miles  from 
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ttie  ntranoe  to  the  htj.  To  tlM  right  on  entering  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cnu,  within  faaO  of  whtah 
all  veaMls  going  into  the  harbour  are  required  to  pan.  In  order  to  anewer  any  questjone  that 
may  be  pat  to  them.  Rio  ii  the  Mat  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  oommcroe  of  BrasU; 
and  it  haa  Ukewiee  a  very  eztenaire  inland  trade,  particularly  with  the  provinoee  of  Minaa  Qeraes, 
Goyax,  and  Matto  Oroem.  It  Is  the  key  to  the  nuntaig  districts,— furnishing  all  their  supplies  and 
receiving  all  their  produce  for  shipment  or  otiier  diipifisal  Exports,  ooflee,  nearly  600,000  bags 
(each  of  3  arrobas  or  100  lbs.) ;  suffsr,  about  SO.OOO  oaa«  (eaeh  from  1900  to  8000  lbs.) ;  hides.  No. 
300,000:  cotton,  tallow,  druv*  4jeB,  gold,  and  dtaunondsj  the  Imports,  of  manubetursd  oommo- 
<Uties  of  all  Unds,  flour,  dried  fish,  wine,  and  hramly.  The  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  into 
Rio  in  1836.  aooordlnff  to  a  statement  given  In  the  Jomal  do  CcmmeraOf  was  £3,639,379 ;  of 
which  from  Britain,  £S,006,M3;  France,  £561,^71  s  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  £i81J85: 
United  States.  £925,353;  Hanseatie  States,  £930,364;  Uruguay,  £96JU7;  Belgium,  £73,780; 
Spain,  £61,970;  Bardhiia,  £M,993;  Argentine  Republic,  £44,984;  Holland  and  her  colonies, 
j^7i046;  Sicily,  £33,919;  Sweden,  £31,589;  Chm,  £96,135;  Austria,  £14,067;  Bundilee, 
£31 ,  164.  These  Imports  are  exclusive  of  negroes,  of  whom  vast  numben  continue  to  be  brooi^t 
Crom  Aflrlea  to  this  port  or  the  neii^bouting  coast 

MBASumaa,  WBioitm,  monbt,  riirAMcna,  Ac 


TkeMmmtetaitd  ITc^pMt  are  nominally  those 
of  Portugal ;  but  there  are  lome  variations.  In 
trade,  the  following  proportions  are  usually  ob- 


No  silver  or  gold  coins  are  at  present  In  drea- 
lation.  Before  the  introduction  of  paper  money, 
the  principal  silver  coin  was  the  900  rea  piece,  a 


served :  5  varas  =  o  Imp.  yds. ;  4  covados  =  3  Spanish  dollar  restamped,  worth  4s.  9d. :   the 
Imp.  yds. ;  90  Brasillan  lbs.  =  100  lbs.  avofardu- 1  principal  gold  cobi  was  the  piece  for  4  ^^000, 


pois.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  100  medldas  s  734  wine, 
or  61 1\,  Imp.  galls. ;  and  19  alquelree  =  13t  Win- 
diester  basheb.  At  Bahia,  1  Canada  a  1{  Imp. 
Alls. ;  and  7  alquelree  s  6  WlnehestO'  bushels. 
At  Maranham,  the  alqudre  s  14  Windiester 
bushel. 


worth  90s.  lid* 

mis  are  usually  drawn  on  London  at  60  days' 
sight. 

I'VfNiiieflr.— The  public  revenue  for  the  year 
1838^  was  estfanated  at  $13,063,989,  or  about 
£9,7a9»656 ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same 


iifOfMy.— The  Integer  of  aooount  Is  flie  rea,  and  i  year  ( Uiduding  $5,877,965  for  the  finance  denut- 
Itmo  reas  make  1  milrea  (1  90U0),  the  value  of  Iment)  at  SI9t<H.096.  The  hitemal  debt  of  the 
which  fluctuates,  being  reckoned  in  depreciated  I  empire  is  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000.    The 


government  paper,  or  m  a  debased  and  irregular 
copper  money.  The  course  of  exehanoe  with 
London  was  recently  quoted  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  the  paper  monmr  ehiefly  dreulates,  at  only 
31d.  per  milrea.  At  we  northern  ports  of  Per- 
nambuco,  Marsnham,  and  Para,  the  currencj 
Is  prindpiUly  copper. 

A  oonto  is  1000  ^9000. 

The  paper  money  is  In  the  form  of  Imperial 
bank  or  rather  treasury  notes  for  one  milrea  and 
upwards,  which  are  inoonvertible ;  and  the  cop- 
per mostly  in  pieces  of  40,  9(),  and  10  reas.  The 
■mount  in  circulation  was  lately  stated  to  be 
about  33,500  contos  of  paper,  and  6500  oontos 
of  copper  money ;  in  all  40,000,000  9000.  Vsr 
rious  projects  have  been  brougbt  forward  for  the 
reform  of  Uie  Rrazilian  currency,  but  none  has 


BraxUian  loans  raised  in  En^^d  consist  of 
£1 ,686,900  contracted  for  hi  1894  at  75  per  eent ; 
£9.000.000  contracted  for  hi  1825  at  85Der  cent ; 
and  £800,000  contracted  for  hi  1899.  These  wera 
raised  by  the  Issue  of  bonds  for  £100,  £900, 
£500,  and  £1000 ;  the  whole  bearing  5  per  cent 
interest  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  April  and 
1st  October. 

Dutief.— The  duty  on  all  imports  was  flxed  by 
treaty  at  15  per  cent  on  the  tariff  value ;  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  certain 
chai^.  It  Is  estimated  at  90  per  cent  The 
duties  on  exports  vary  at  the  different  ports.  The 
treaU  with  Britafai  bv  which  the  import-duty 
was  fixed  continues  in  force  until  November  10, 
1842,  and  forther  until  notice  given  by  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.  In  which  case  it  expires  at 


yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  government         the  aid  of  9  years  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 

Braxil  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  a,  n.  1500  by  Pfaifon,  a  Spanleh  navlntor,  one  of  tha 
companions  of  Columbus ;  but  it  was  taken  poesesslon  of  in  the  same  year  by  Pedro  Alvares  da 
Cabral,  an  admiral  of  Bmanuel,  king  of  Portnnl,  by  which  country  it  was  soon  aAerwardscoIonised. 
In  1806,  in  consequence  of  the  Invaskw  of  Portugal  hj  the  Prench,  the  royal  family  removed 
t)  Brazil,  and  renutined  there  till  1891.  In  1822,  Don  Pedro,  the  crown  prince  of  Portugal,  who 
had  been  left  by  his  fother  Regent  of  BrasU,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  in 
1823  a  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1831,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Pedro  L  in  fovour  of  his  infant  son.    [Poktuoai*]    S 

BRAZILETTO.  a  kind  of  brazilwood  {CaHUpiniaBrMtlienjiii)  of  yerjmfcancfr 

3aalitj  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  imported  f^m  the  'Ra.hft.mmii  uid 
amaica. 

BRAZIL-NUTS,  the  eeeds  at  BerihoUetia  exoelta,  a  remarkable  plant, of  which 
there  are  large  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  About  thirtv  of  these  nnts 
are  contained  in  cells  within  a  hard  spherical  firuit  nearly  the  size  or  a  man's  head. 
They  are  wrinkled  triangular  substances,  baring  pure  white  kernels  or  almonds, 
which  form  a  delicious  fniit  when  flresh,  and  also  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil  suitea 
for  lamps.    They  are  exported  to  Europe  firom  Para  and  French  Guiana. 

BRAZILWOOD  (Fr.  Boit  de  BrimL  Ger.  BrariUenhoUr.  For.  Pao  BratU. 
Sp.  Madera  del  Brnit),  a  Taluable  dye-wood,  the  product  of  a  tree  (dsM/pima 
eehiTuUa)  which  grows  in  rarions  tropiod  conn(zie8,but  is  found  in  greatest  abund- 
ance, and  of  the  best  (quality,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Femambnco  in  Brazil,  where  it  is 
known  as  pao  de  Ra^nha,  or  Qneen's-wood,  from  being  the  subject  of  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  tree  commonly  grows  in  dry  places  and  amid  rocks,  and  seldom 
exceeds  thirty  feet  in  heijdit.  ^e  only  TaluM>le  part  is  the  heart,  which,  after 
being  f^eed  from  the  thick  baric  and  white  pith,  is  only  about  one-half  of  the 
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balk  of  the  trank.  Bnailwood  is  pondflrons  and  hud  ;  and  when  fint  oni  is  of 
a  pale  red.  but  beoomes  da^er  by  ezpoenre  to  air.  It  is  yariegated  with  irre- 
gabu  black  spots,  has  a  sweetisn  taste  when  ohewed,  and  giyes  out  its  colour 
with  water,  a  property  by  which  it  is  distinguished  firom  saunders-red  or  sandaL 
The  thick  ana  close-grained  pieces  are  preferred.  The  wood  is  susceptible  of  a 
ffood  polish,  and  is  oocasionaJly  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinetmaker,  but  it  is 
chiefly  employed  as  a  red  d^e.  It  is  onen  used  for  ^ying  to  silk  a  crimson  hue, 
in  the  manufacture  of  red  mk,  and  in  the  preparation  ok  a  biilliaiitly  red  lake. 
Price  in  bond  from  £50  to  £86  per  ton. 

BREAD  is  in  tins  country  mtade  almost  wholly  from  wheaien  flour.  It  may  be 
diyided  into  bisouit  bread  and  loaf  bread.  Bueuii  bread  is  made  solely  from  flour 
and  water  without  undergoing  any  fermentation :  and  alter  being  kneaded,  flat- 
tened out,  and  baked,  is  comi^ct,  heayy,  and  hara.  Loaf  bread  is  made  by  work- 
ing the  flour  into  paste  with  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt,  allowing  it  to  stand 
unul  a  certain  deme  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and  then  baking  it  in  an  oyen 
heated  to  about  4^"*  Fahr.  During  the  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  gas  is  formed, 
and  as  it  is  preyented  from  escaping  by  the  toughness  of  the  paste,  and  dilated  by 
the  heat  of  tne  oyen,  the  bread  is  rendered  ]ight|  porous^  and  soft.  Many  bakers 
add  potatoes  to  the  flour.  This  admixture  neitner  iigures  the  quality  nor  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  bread;  but  adulterations  which  are  not  so  innocent  are  some- 
times had  recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  taste  of  damaged  flour,  or 
to  make  the  bread  white  when  formed  of  inferior  flour.  The  use  of  alum  is  liable 
to  this  obiection,  as  being  positively  injurious  to  health  ;  it  is  employed  to  lighten 
the  dougn.  (See  Dr  Cwquhoun  an  the  Art  of  Baking  Bread,  AnnaU  of  PhUth 
M0^,  yoL  28.    DonooaxCi  DomesUo  Economy.) 

The  quantity  of  bread  produced  by  the  same  weight  of  flour  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  the  properties  of  the  com.  A  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  of  fair 
quality^  weighing  oO  lbs.,  is  usually  calculated  to  yield  48  lbs.  of  household  flour, 
which  IS  the  sort  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  throughout  Encland. 
When  the  assize  of  br«Mi  was  flzed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  sack  ci  flour 
(280  lbs.)  was  calculated  as  sufficient  to  make  84  Quartern  loayes  of  4  lbs.  5  oi. 
each.  The  bakers,  howeyer,  admit  that  if  the  flour  be  of  good  marketable  quidity, 
it  will  make  86  such  loaves,  or  370  lbs.  14  oz.  of  bread,  equal  to  92}  loaves  of  the 
present  weight  of  4  lbs.  each. 

BrATtrroRY  Rboulations.— In  Engjand  (beyond  the  London  district) ,  and  in  Scotland,  the 
baking  of  bread  is  r^ulated  by  the  statute  6  Ac  7  Wm.  IV.  c  37,  the  chief  enactments  of  vliich 
are  as  foUows : — ^Bakers  must  sell  bread  by  weight  (except  French  or  foncy  bread  or  rolls),  ander 
»  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. ;  and  must  use  avoirdupois  weight,  under  a  T«nalty  not  less  than  £i 
or  more  than  £5  (SS  4,  A).  Bakers  must  keep  scales  in  their  places  oi  sale,  in  order  to  weigh 
the  bread  when  required,  under  penalties  (Sf  6>  7).  The  reguhttions  apply  to  bread  made  of 
flour,  or  meal,  of  wneat,  bariey,  xye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  Indian  com,  pease,  beans,  iloe,  or  pota- 
tow,  and  wiUi  any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast, 
and  with  no  other  ingredient  (8  S).    There  are  heavy  penalties  for  adulteration  ({{  8, 9). 

The  baking  of  bread  hi  London  is  regulated  by  the  acts  I  dii  Geo.  lY.  c.  £0,  and  3  Geo.  lY.  e. 
106;  and  hi  Ireland  by  the  act  1  Ytet.  c.  SS.  These  acta  contain  regulations  similar  to  the 
■boye. 

In  former  tfanes,  the  peaaantrr  of  these  kingdoms  used  only  bread  made  of  rye,  oats,  or  barl^- 
meal,  and  that  of  wheat  was  exdusively  devoted  to  the  higher  classes :  indeed,  so  prevalent  was 
the  employment  of  hiiierior  substitutes  for  this  **  staff  of  life,"  that  tai  the  description  of  a  fisrmert 
establishment  as  depicted  in  the  **  Yision  of  Piers  Ploughman,**  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  Courteenth  centoiy,  we  find 

<*  A  tew  croddcs  and  crejrme,  and  a  cake  of  otet. 
And  brad  fbr  my  bames  of  bcanes  and  of  pern, 

in  common  use  by  persons  of  that  class.  In  Uter  times,  the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  gra- 
dually introdncea  wheaten  bread  into  more  general  consumption ;  and  now  all  other  grain  has  nearly 


disappeared  in  the  formation  of  our  household  loaf ;  thougn  the  use  of  oat  and  barley  cakes,  and  of 
oats  m  the  shape  of  **  stirabout "  and  **  porridge,"  is  indeed  stiO  common  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  Scothmd  and  Ireland ;  while,  in  the  north  of  England  and  some  parts  of  Wales,  a  mixture 
of  rye  and  wheat,  under  the  name  of  *'  meslin,"  is  usual  among  respectable  ftunilies.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  the  use  of  lye-bread  is  still  univenaL 

BREAD-FRUIT-TREE  {Arioearjmt  incUa)  is  a  natiye  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
East  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries.  It  is  about  forty  feet  in  height,  haying 
a  trunk  commonly  firom  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  large  umbrageous 
head ;  it  bears  in  about  fiye  years,  and  will  probably  continue  prolific  for  fifty. 
The  fruit,  which,  in  the  South  Sea  islands  at  least,  is  produced  two  or  three  or  eyen 
four  times  a-jear,  is  something  like  a  roundish  or  oyal  melon,  with  hexagonal 
marks,  and  six  or  eight  inches  m  diameter.  The  seedless  yariety  is  most  esteemed, 
and  its  sabstanoe  when  washed  resemblM  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread.   Mr  Ellis, 
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the  mlsaio&ary,  conriden  the  bread-fruit  as  the  staff  of  life  to  the  South  Sea 
blanden  ;  ana  Dr  Solander  called  it  "  the  most  nsefol  Te|setable  in  the  world,'' 
and  urged  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  enltiration.  The  mere  idea  of 
bread  growing  spontaneously  was  doubtless  calculated  to  excite  attention,— almost, 
perhape,  as  strongly  as  the  subsequent  description  of  Byron  : — 

*<  Th6  braid-tree,  which,  without  the  ploQghahsn,  yMdi 

The  iinreapid  harveit  of  miftuTow'd  flms. 

And  bekee  tte  unadoltantod  loaves 

Without  8  ftimaoe  In  nnpurefaued  grovei. 

And  flings  off  fiunine  from  ito  fertile  breast ; 

A  prloeleiB  market  for  the  gathering  gueet.*' 

The  wood  is  useful,  and  equally  so  the  gum  that  exudes  from  it.  The  bread-fruit- 
tree  was  introduced  by  the  British  ffOTemment  into  the  West  Indies  ;  but  it  is  not 
reckoned  equal  to  the  plantain  as  fo<^  The  species,  called/iicir  OTJaea  {Artoearpus 
iniefffifoRa),  is  a  larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  the  trunk  being,  according  to 
Koxburghy  fiom  eight  to  twelye  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and 
▼ery  large,  sixty  or  seyenty  lbs.  in  weight.  As  an  article  of  diet  it  is  not  much 
esteemed,  thou^  the  naiiyes  of  Ceylon  eat  it  freely. 

Some  other  spedes  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  yield  yaluable  timber,in  Bengal  and 
Malabar. 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  republics,  is  situated  on  the  riyer  Weser,  about 
60  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  North  Sea.  It  consists  of  a  town  and  small  ter- 
ritory. Area,  67  British  square  miles  ;  pop.  57,000.  The  goyemment  is  yested 
in  a  senate  and  conyention  of  burgesses. 

The  dt7  of  Bremen  Uee  fai  63*  4'  N.  and  8"  48^  B.,  and  is  divided  Into  two  meqaal  portions  Ij 
the  Weser ;  pop.  41, SOS.  Venneit  dnwing  not  more  tlian  7  feet  come  up  to  the  town,  and  thoee 
drawhif  13  feet  may  oome  op  to  Yeffeeack,  about  13  miles  below  Bremen ;  but  larse  vessels  do  not 

Sineraliy  ascend  higher  tlian  Bremen  Haven,  lying  on  the  E.  bank,  about  38  miles  below  the  town, 
remen  possesses  considerable  manufartoriea  of  renned  ■qgar,  tobacco,  leather,  and  other  articles ; 
but  Its  importaDce  is  derived  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal  continental  porte  for  the 
wareiftoaslng  snd  tnmsit  of  foreign  and  Oeiman  oommodlties.  By  the  Weser,  Werra,  Fulda,  and 
other  diannels,  it  receives  produce  and  manuActured  goods  (particularly  Unens)  from  Hanover, 


Bazony,  Hesse,  and  Westphalia ;  supplying  these  places  in  return  with  tropical  produce,  British 
goods,  and  otbCT  commodities.  About  700  vessels  arrive  annually,  including  nearly  140  from  Britain, 
and  nearly  the  same  number  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  in  1838  consisted  of  14,406,000 
lbs.  coffee ;  83,818,000  lbs.  tobacco ;  14,000,000  lbs.  raw  sugar ;  6600  bales  cotton ;  2,01)0,000  lbs. 
lice;  4f,090  tuns  trafai  oil;  1,000,000  lbs.  butter;  800,000  lbs.  cheese;  1,180,000  lbs.  hides; 
200,000 lbs.  tea;  33,000  lbs.  faidigo;  11,000  hhds.  wine;  500,000  lbs.  linseed;  with  earthenware 
and  other  manufsctured  goods,  gnJn.  metals,  dve-stuflh,  spices,  saltpetre,  rosin,  spirits,  currants, 
tar,  tallow,  and  a  varie^  of  articlss  of  smaller  value ;  amounting  annuallv  m  all  to  about 
16,000,000  riz-dollars,  or  £9,633,280.  The  exports  by  sea  amount  to  about  12,000,000  rix-dol- 
lars,  and  oonslst  chiefly  of  linens  to  the  annual  value  of  about  3,200,000  rix-dolhuv ;  tobacco 
and  snuff  about  6,000,000  lbs.  yearly :  soap,  starch,  refined  sugar,  syrup,  and  other  manufiw- 
tores ;  gnJn,  hams,  bacon,  bones,  bark,  oil-cake,  rags,  chicory,  qnills,  drugs,  and  lead.  Of  late 
years  Bremen  has  likewise  become  the  chief  port  for  onigration  from  the  Continent  to  America. 


Metuurtt  and  Wei0hU.—The  ell  of  8  feet  ss 
S276  Imp.  inches,  and  100  ells  =  63i  Imp.  yds. 

The  ahm  of  20  viertels,  45  stubchen,  or  180 
quarts,  =  3U  Imp.  galls. ;  1  fuder  of  Rhoiish 
-wine  =  6  ahms ;  1  ahm  of  French  wine  a  44 
stnbdiens:  1  tonnebeer  =  45Btnbchens ;  I  tonne 
of  train  <m  =  6  steckans,  or  96  mingels. 

The  htft  of  com  of  4  quarts,  40  scheffels,  160 
viertels  or  640  spints,  =  9*77  Imp.  quarters. 

16  ounces  =  1  pound ;  14  lbs.  »  1  lispond ; 
116  lbs.  =  I  oentaer  =  127*44  lbs  avotrd. ;  or  10 
Bremen  Ibe.  s  11  Ibe.  avoird.  nearly.  Gold  and 
silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark. 

Jtf<m<y.— The  integer  of  account  Is  the  rlz-dol- 
lar  current  of  72  groots,  or  360  schwaren  ;  and 
5  rizdollarsare  reasoned  equal  1  Carl  d'or,  or  old 
Louis  d'or,  worth  about  16s.  5d.  The  rar  of 
exchange  with  London  is  thus  nearly  R.D.  609 
=  £100;  and  1  RJ>.  =  3S.  3id. 


Usance  of  bills  fhnn  Germany  and  Holland, 
14  davB*  sight,  and  from  England  and  Prance  1 
month  after  date.  Days  of  grace.  8 ;  but  none 
are  allowed  on  bills  at  sight,  or  from  2  to  5  days 
after  sight. 

Banks,  Fintmeet,  4<^  — Bremen  posseaiee, 
among  other  institutions,  a  bank,  a  discount 
office,  and  several  insurance  offices.  According 
to  the  budget  for  the  year  1838,  the  public 
revenue  was  R.D.  536,(«78  or  £88,185,  and  the 
expenditure,  R.D.  690^,  including  R.D. 
101,600  as  interest,  and  R.D.  45,084  as  sinking 
ftind  of  the  public  debt. 

Duties.— The  duty  on  all  goods  exported  b 
only  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  /  on  all  goods  im- 
ported I  per  cent.  The  port  and  shipping  charges 
are  also  very  moderate.    S 


BRENTA,  an  Italian  liquid  measure  equal  to  nearly  16  Im^.  sails. 

BRICK,  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  sand,  ashes,  or  cnalk,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
burned  in  a  clamp,  or  baked  in  a  kiln  into  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  for  the  use  of 
builders.  They  are  made  in  yery  large  <}nantities  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  but 
not  in  Scotland,  where  stone  is  the  chief  material  for  ouilding.  They  are  of 
yarious  kinds,  but  are  almost  all  moulded  of  one  size,^  namely  lo  inches  lone,  5 
wide,  and  3  thick  ;  and  when  burned,  on  an  ayerago  9  inches  long,  4^  wide,  and  2k 
thick.  The  best  siock-bricks  (those  from  the  centre  of  the  clamp,  of  an  equal  hard 
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toxtnre  and  eyen  colour)  are  worth  Arom  dOs.  to  40s.  the  1000 ;  the  inferior  soft 
red  bricks,  called  plaoe-brieks,  firom  208.  to  SOs. ;  and  eUnkerty  or  bwrrSf  masses  of 
Titriiied  brick,  about  10s.  a-load.  Duieh  elmkers  are  small  hard  yellow  brickst 
Mahnstoeks  are  careftilly  tempered  bricks  made  from  clay,  to  whion  ooze,  chalk, 
or  marl  is  added;  they  are  of  a  fine  clear  yellow  colour,  and  are  used  for  taAmf^ 
waUff  n-nd  making  arones  oyer  doors  and  windows  ;  the  softest  kind  are  called  cttt' 
tersy  from  their  Mmitting  of  being  cut  with  the  trowel.  Fire  bricks  are  kUn-bumt, 
from  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  found  in  perfection  at  Windsor,  Stourbridge,  and  in 
yarions  parts  of  Wales,  whence  the  yaneties  deriye  their  names.  These  last,  some- 
times called  Welsh  lumps,  stand  an  extreme  heat,  and  are  made  of  large  sizes  for 
sugar-boilers,  brewers'  coppers,  and  other  puix>oees. 

The  duty  on  brtdu  was  repealed  in  1850;  it  was  diaraed  at  the  rate  of  0a.  lOd.  per  1000, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  and  polish  of  the  bricks.  It  was  an  impoUttc  tax  like  all 
taxes  on  buildings  materials,  and  was  first  Imposed  in  1784  by  Mr.  Pitt  The  construction  of 
railways  and  Tast  increase  of  house-property  and  manufkctories,  has  augmented  immensely 
the  consumption  of  bricks.  In  England,  the  number  charged  annually  with  duty  was  about 
1,500,000,000;  in  Scotland,  40.000,000;  total,  about  1,540,000,000;  yielding  of  duty  about 
£450,000.  The  quuitity  made  in  Ireland  la  not  known,  as  no  doty  was  exigible  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

BRIGANTINE,  or  BRIG,  a  yessel  with  two  masts^  square  rigged  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  ship  ;  the  spanker  and  spanker-boom  bemg  in  the  mrig  attached  to 
the  mainmast.    [Ship.J 

BRILL,  a  flat  fish  iRhominu  vuigarit),  similar  to  turbot,  but  smaller  and  infe- 
rior in  quality.  It  is  plentifiil  on  our  southern  coast,  and  is  brought  in  abundance 
to  the  London  market. 

BRIMSTONE.    [Sulphto.] 

BRISTLES  (Ger.  Borsten.  Rns.  Seht9chetina\  hard,  strong,  shining  hairs, 
which  form  the  manee  of  wild  boars  and  hogs,  and  are  imported  from  Rnmia  ana 
Prussia  for  the  use  of  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  and  saddlers.  About  1,700,000 
lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home-consumption.  S 

BRITANNIA-METAL,  a  compound  of  tin,  the  renins  of  antimony,  copper, 
and  brass,  extensiyely  employed  in  Sheffield  and  Bimungham,  especially  the  for- 
mer, in  the  manufacture  of  teapots,  spoons,  and  a  yarioty  of  other  articles.  All 
wares  that  were  formerly  made  of  pewter,  and  most  of  those  now  made  of  silver, 
or  which  are  plated,  are  imitated  m  Britannia-metaL  The  articles  made  of  it 
possess  considerable  beauty,  and  are  yery  cheap ;  and  when  sufficiently  massiye, 
they  are  also  yery  durable. 

bROCADE,  a  fabric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  purfled  with  gold  or  sUyer. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  for  ^ess,  but  more  latent  for  ornamental  fhraiture.  None 
has  been  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years.  The  last  is  said 
to  have  been  some  yery  elegant  jpieces  woven  at  Spitalnelds,  to  be  used  as  chair 
bottoms  at  Carlton  House,  for  his  Mi^esty  King  (reorge  IV. 

BROKER,  a  person  emplo^red  as  an  agent  or  micraleman  to  transact  business 
between  merchants  or  other  indiyiduals.  Brokers  generally  confine  themselyes 
to  negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  some  particular  articles,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  an  mtimate  knowledge  of  their  qualities,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sellers  and  buyers,  and  the  state  or  supply  and  demand:  and 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  negotiate  between  dealers  on  terms  eauitable  for  both. 
A  merchant  seldom  has  the  same  intimate  knowledge  for  his  guidance,  and  there- 
fore generally  finds  it  advantageous  to  elfect  his  purchases  and  sales  through 
the  medium  ot  brokers.  Brokers  are,  howeyer,  of  different  kinds,  as,  besides  the 
ordinary  commercial  or  produce  brokers,  there  are  ship-brokers,  insurance-brokerSi 
bill-brokers,  and  stock-brokers. 

A  commercial  broker  is  a  person  who  makes  it  his  business  to  find  purchasers 
for  goods  offbred  for  sale,  and  vendors  of  goods  wanted  on  purchase^  thus  becoming 
the  medium  through  which  transfers  are  accomplished.  Brokers  in  London  require, 
by  6  Anne,  c.  16,  to  be  admitted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  a  general 
superintendence  over  them,  and  are  entitled  to  enforce  certain  regulations  which 
they  were  empowered  by  that  act  to  frame.  By  local  act  57  Greo.  III.  c.  60,  they 
must  pay  an  admission  ree  of  j£5,  and  the  sum  of  £5  annually;  and  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £100  for  acting  without  being  duly  admitted.  In  England,  a  broker  is 
agent  for  both  parties,  under  the  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Ctu  II.  c.  3,  § 
17),  which  renders  it  necessary  that  in  sales  where  the  price  exceeds  £10,  some  writ- 
ing should  pass  between  the  parties  or  their  agents.    The  writing  in  this  case  is  the 
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bonght-and-Bold  notes,  which  are  notes  of  the  bamin  deliTered  by  the  broke^  one  (o 
each  party.  ^  Witti  respect  to  contracts  made  tnronffh  a  broker/'  says  Mr  Starldo, 
**  it  is  DOW  perfectly  well  settled  that  the  bought-and-sold  notes  are,  if  they  correspond, 
evidence  to  bind  the  bargain,  althongh  the  broker  has  not  signed  a  formal  entry  in 
his  book,  tecut  if  they  do  not  correspond.  Although  it  be  clear  that  an  entry 
signed  by  the  broker  is  not  essential  to  the  yalidity  of  a  contract  where  formal 
bought-and-sold  notes  hare  been  deliyered,  it  is  another  <|ue8tion  whether  the 


being  merely  transcripts  of  it,  but  the  mle  has  latterly  been  to  place  dependence 
on  the  latter  where  they  exist.  **  There  is  not,"  says  Professor  Bell,  '^in  Scot- 
land any  necessity,  as  by  the  practice  of  England,  for  a  signed  note  to  be 
entered  m  the  broker's  book"  iBelTs  Prineiples^  §  89).  Where  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  has  not  been  communicated,  the  seller  may  withdraw  where  the  price 
IS  not  for  ready  money,  if  he  give  speeay  warning  after  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  purchaser.  (Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchoiers,  76-78.  SmUh^s  Afer- 
oanHlet.  All,  Al%  ^odUf,  ut  supra.  BelTs  Com.  1435,496.)  [Factor.  Lien.] 
SMjhbrokers  are  persons  who  undertake  the  management  of  all  business  matters 
occurring  between  the  owners  of  yessels  and  the  shippers  or  consignees  of  the 
goods  which  they  carry;  such  as  procuring  cargo  or  a  charter  for  outward-bound 
inips,  entering  and  clearing  them  at  the  custom-house,  and  collecting  freight  on 
the  goods  which  yessels  bring  into  port.  Blany  ship-brokers  act  also  as  insurance- 
brokers,  in  which  capacity  thej  procure  underwriters  to  policies  of  insurance,  ad- 
justing with  the  latter  the  yanous  conditions  under  which  they  engage  to  take  the 
risk,  and  recoyering  the  sums  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  we  eyent  of  loss. 

[Ilf81TBi.NCB.      POLICT.] 

For  an  account  of  the  duties  of  bill-brokers  and  stock-broken,  see  the  heads- 
ExcBAMGB  and  Funds  respectiyely. 

Persons  who  deal  in  old  household  furniture  are  also  called  brokers,  though  their 
occupation  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  any  of  the  commercial  agents  above  men- 
tioned. In  England,  such  persons  frequently  superadd  to  their  business  the  ap- 
praising and  distraining  of  goods,  for  the  performance  of  which  functions,  howevery 
they  must  provide  themselves  vnth  an  excise  license,  and  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  act  57  Goo.  III.  c.  93.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker  is  also  different  frx>m 
those  already  noticed.    [Pawnbroker.] 

BROKEkAGEL  the  per  centage  charged  by  brokers  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
goods,  bills  of  exchange,  or  stock.    [Commission.] 

BROMINE, a  substance  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  the  uncrystallizable 
residue  of  sea-water,  commonly  called  bittern,  it  is  a  liquid  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  disagreeable  suffocating  odour.  Sp.  gr.  3.  It  is  hignly  poison- 
ous. Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Balsu-d  of  Moiitpellier  in  1826.  The  alcoholio 
solution  of  bromine,  and  the  bromide  of  sodium  are  employed  in  me<ticine.  {Brande's 
Chemistry.) 

BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  frt>m  8  to  12  parts  of  tin,  with  100  of  copper.  It 
is  sometimes  called  gun-metal ;  and  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannons,  and  other 
purposes. 

BRONZE-POWDER    [Mosaic  Gold.] 

BROOM,  a  small,  hardy,  everjpeen  tree  {Spar Hum  seoparium).  common  in  this 
country.  The  wood  is  used  for  pms,  pulleys,  and  snuff-boxes ;  wnen  of  sufficient 
size  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  laburnum,  which,  except  in 
colour,  it  closely  resembles.  The  branches  are  used  for  thatching.  The  flowers  of 
the  species  called  dyer's  broom  {Genista  tinctoria)  yield  a  bright  yellow  colouring 
matter,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  wool. 

Broom,  a  well  known  utensu,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  made  from 
the  twigs  of  the  broom-tree. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  German  duchy,  consisting  of  several  detached  portions  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  rivers  Weser,  Leine,  Ocker,  and  Aller,  between  lat.  5r  38'  and  62*»  &9' 
N.,  and  long.  9<>  10'  and  1 1""  22'  £.,  and  is  contiguous  to  Hanover  and  Prussia.  Area, 
1605  square  miles ;  pop.  ( 1839)  260^.  Circles :  Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttel,  Helm- 
stedt.  Gandersheim,  Holzminden,  Blankenburg.  Capital, Brunswick:  pop.  35,000, 
chiefly  Lutherans.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  regulatca  by  the 
national  compact  called  the  Landschaft's-Ordnung,  of  the  12th  October  1832. 

The  northern  districts,  particularly  Wolfenbuttel.  hftve  an  undulating  surface,  and  their  soil 
if  highly  productive;  the  southern,  including  the  Blankenburg  territory,  which  lie  within  the 
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limits  of  the  Han,  are  composed  of  a  saeccsslon  of  mountains.  In  part  well  wooded,  and  studded 
with  hifl^Iy  cultivated  ralleys.  The  aipect  of  the  whole  of  the  dvfehy  is  indicatiye  of  good  order 
and  pro^erity.  The  principal  articles  of  home  mano&cture  exported,  are  timber,  yam, 
linen,  gram,  oil,  diioory,  madder,  leather,  hops,  and  ironware,  amounting  to  about  £IBO,000  per 
annom.  The  chief  imports  are  colonial  produce,  raw  materiaJs,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle. 
Having  no  coast,  and,  except  the  Weser,  no  navigable  streams,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  duchy  is 
naturally  cramped ;  but  a  customs  league  exists  with  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  which  opens  to  her 
the  communication  with  the  German  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  and  the  transit 
trade  between  the  Hanie  Towns  and  the  interior  of  Germany  is  a  considerable  source  of  emolu- 
ment. Two  fsirs  are  held  annually  at  the  town  of  Brunswick ;  they  begin  on  the  Thursdays  that 
fim  nearest  to  Candlemas  and  St  uswrenoet  day,  and  each  lasts  about  ten  days. 


Meaturet  and  Wej^tinr—Th^  ell  of  S  feet  = 
2S'4(i  Irap.  inches.  The  wine  ahm  oi  40  stub- 
gens  =  32*S8  Imp.  galls.  The  com  wispel  of 
4  scheflfels  or  40  ntmtens  s  34'SO  Imp.  bushds. 
The  centner  of  114  lbs.  =  117  lbs.  6  os.  avoird. ; 
and  100  Branswick  lbs.  =  103  lbs.  avohrd. 


lf(tm^.-- The  integer  of  account  Is  the  Prus- 
sian dollar  of  90  silver  groschen  s  2s.  lOid.  ster- 
Ihig. 

JonofMer.— JbveniM,  after  deducting  the  dvU 
list  expenditure,  about  £145,000  per  annum. 
Jkbt,  £495,0001  S 


BRUSHES  (Fr.  Brosses.    Ger.  BUrsten.    It.  Setok,  Spazzole.    Por.  Etwwu. 
Rub.  Schtschetki.    Sp.    BrozcUf  C^rpt/Aw),  deanfllng  instroments,  generally  m^ 
of  bristles  set  in  wooa. 

BUBBLE,  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  any  chimerical  or  firaudulent  commercial 
project  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  projectors  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  subscribe  for  shares.  The  mischief  produced  by  the  South  Sea  scheme  and 
other  gambling  projects,  in  the  years  17 19  and  1720,  lea  to  the  passing  of  the  statute 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  commonly  known  as  the  Bubble  J  c/,  prohibiting  companies  of  this 
description  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  The  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  construction  ofthis  act  (which  neyer  seems  to  haye  been  obseryed)  were  remoyed 
in  18*25,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Greo.  IV.  o.  91 ;  and  the  projectors 
of  bubble  companies  are  now  punishable  only  when  they  can  be  deemea  guilty  of 
fraud  at  common  law. 

BUCHU,  a  low  shrub  (Diosma  erenata)  found  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
the  aromatic  leayes  of  which,  reputed  to  be  powerfully  antispasmodic,  are  an 
article  of  the  materia  mediea. 

BUCKBEAN,  or  Marsh-trefoil,  a  plant  {Menpanthes)  common  in  this  country, 
the  flowers  of- which  are  an  article  or  the  materia  mediea, 

BUCKLE  (Fr.  Bouele.  G^r.  Sehnalie),  The  buckle  manufacture  long  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  staples  of  Birminghani,  and  its  mutations  through  all  the  capricious 
and  fiintastic  yarieties  of  form  and  ornament  which  preyailed  during  the  age  of 
powder,  embroidery,  and  gold  lace,  would  fiimish  materials  for  an  interesting 
work.  The  shoe-buokle  luLylnff  at  length  been  completel^r  supplanted  by  shoe- 
strings, the  manufacture  lost  aU  its  importance.  In  1791,  ms  late  Mi^esty  George 
IV.,  uien  Prince  of  Wales,  attempted,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  manu&cturers,  to  re- 
yive  the  taste  for  buckles  ;  but  the  tide  of  fashion  set  too  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  be  controlled  eyen  by  the  example  of  royalty. 

BUCKRAM  (Fr.  Bougran,  Ger.  Schettre.  It.  Tela  eoOatao  gommata.  Por. 
OlandUha.  Sp.  Bucaran),  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  haying  a 
peculiar  stifihess  imparted  to  it  by  strong  gum  and  calendering^nd  chiefly  used  in 
the  making  of  clothes  to  keep  them  in  the  proper  shape.  Buckrams  are  )  wide  : 
when  formed  of  cotton  they  are  generally  in  pieces  of  28  yards  in  length ;  when  or 
linen,  25  yards.    iPerkins  on  Hetberdashery.) 

BUCKWHEAT,  OR  BRANK  {Ft,  BU  Sarrassin,  Get,  Buchweissen,  It,  Grano 
Saraceno,  Por.  &  Sp.  Trigo  &xrA»fu>),an  annual  plant  (Polygonum  fagopyrum)^ 
a  native  of  a  warm  climate^  which  erows  with  a  strong  branching  stem  of  a 
reddish  colour^  about  2  feet  high,  and  the  seeds  of  which,  when  ground,  produce  a 
fine  farina  which  in  appearance  resembles  that  of  wheat.  Its  cultivation  nas  never 
been  very  extensive  in  the  variable  climate  of  Britain.  In  England  a  little  of  it  is 
cultivated  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  some  other  counties^  on  light  and  poor  soils  ^  in 
other  parts  it  is  ploughed  down  as  a  manure  while  m  flower.  In  Scotland  it  is 
seldom  cultivatedf  except  for  feeding  pheasants  and  other  game.  **  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  used  in  the  distillery,  ana  its  flour  made  into  bread,  which  is  palatable 
and  nutritions.  In  France  it  is  given  to  horses,  and  it  is  said  that  a  busnel  of  its 
pain  goes  farther  than  2  bnshefs  of  oats  ;  and,  if  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk 
m  bran,  will  be  full  feeding  to  any  horse  for  a  week.  Its  straw  is  said  to  be  more 
nourishing  than  that  of  cloyer,  and  its  blossoms  form  a  rich  repast  for  bees.  The 
produce  maybe  reckoned  about  4  qrs.  per  Imp.  acre  "  {,Lawton*»  Agriculturist'' s 
Manual),  The  quantity  annually  imported  is  of  trifling  amount. 
,    BUDGET,  a  name  applied  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  public  revenue  and 
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expenditme  sabmitted  by  the  ChaaeeUor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Hodm  of  Commonly 
The  acoounts  which  accompuiT  the  statement  show  on  the  one  hand  the  soma 
required  for  the  miblio  Bemoe  during  the  year,  under  the  heads  of  Nayy,  Army. 
Orananoe,  and  Miscellaneous  Services,  tosether  with  any  incidental  charges  :  ana 
on  the  other  hand  are  ciyen  the  IFoys  and  Mearu  for  meeting  the  same,  consisting  of 
the  surplus  (if  anv)  of  the  ContoHdated  Fundt  the  annual  duties,  and  sudi  incidental 
receipts  as  come  m  aid  of  the  national  reyenues.  These  accounts  are.  howeyer,  de- 
fective, and  not  readily  understood,  as  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  other 
permanent  charges  are  not  included,  and  nothing  is  stated  regarding  the  produce  of 
the  permanent  taxes,  which  form  the  consolidated  ftind,  except  the  amount  of  its 
surplus  or  deficiency,  after  providing  for  the  permanent  charge  upon  it. 

BUENOS  AYREIs,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  or  States  of  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata,  a  South  American  confederation,  whose  territories  embraced  the  vast 
country  lying  between  lat.  22''  and  4r  S.,  and  long.  57"  and  70°  W.,  formerly  part  of 
the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Area,  910,000  square  miles ;  pop. 
700,000,  chiefly  Indians  and  mixed  races.  The  confederated  states  were 
Buenos  Ayres,  Entre-Rios,  Corrientcs,  Santa  T4,  Cordova,  Santiago,  Tucuman, 
Salta,  Catamarca,  Rioja.  San  Juan^  San  Luis,  Mendoza.  with  capitals  of  the  same 
name,  excepting  Entre-Rios,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  Baxada.  This  confederacy 
was  dissolved  some  years  ago  by  civil  disputes,  and  the  country  remains  in  a 
divided  condition.  Buenos  Avres  being  the  leading,  and  the  only  maritime  state, 
its  acts  are  often  considered  abroad  as  Uiose  of  the  whole  country. 

The  chain  of  the  Andes  mm  along  the  whole  western  bonndaiy,  and  the  countrj  for  seTeral 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  this  chain  is  gmerallj  mountainous.  The  territory  E.  of  the  river 
Parana  is  waring,  well-watored,  and  fertile ;  but  the  district  between  that  river  and  the  moun- 
ttUns,  and  eztending  from  N.  to  B.  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  consists  of  extensive 
plains.  In  the  N.  these  plains  are  in  many  parts  liable  to  be  overflowed ;  in  the  B.  they  are 
called  pampas,  and  are  remarkably  dry  and  destitute  of  trees.  Mines  of  the  precious  metals  exist 
In  Uie  states  adjoining  the  Andes,  nurticulariv  from  Mendoxa  northwards ;  and  the  extentUve 
districts  between  the  Paraguay  and  tne  mountains  abound  in  salt.  The  oountiy  is  however  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  roam  in  the  vast  natural  nasturea 
of  the  plains,  and  whose  hides  and  tallow  at  present  constitute  the  chief  nonrce  of  wealtn.  The 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  are  in  general  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  maixe,  and  barley, 
together  with  the  sugarsauie,  orange,  cocoa,  flg,  olive,  and  vine. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country  is  conducted  entirely  at  the  town  of  Buenos  Avres* 
which  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  not  only  of  the  whole  vallmr  of  the  river  Plata,  but  also  of  large 
d'stricto  of  Peru  and  CbUL  It  isaflne  healthy  town,  situated  in  lat.  34''  36'  a,  long.  SS^Si^W.^oa 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  about  180  miles  fh>m  its  mouth ;  pop.  7U*000.  The 
river  is  here  35  miles  broad,  but  so  shallow  towards  the  S.  bank  that  large  vessels  have  to  unload 
by  means  of  lighters  In  the  outer  roads,  distant  8  miles  from  the  port ;  wnile  small  vessels  cannot 
approach  nearer  than  the  inner  roads,  distant  about  S  miles :  even  open  boats  cannot  be  brought 
close  to  the  beach,  and  have  to  land  goods  and  passengers  in  rudely  constructed  carts.  The  Exports 
chiefly  consist  of  ox-hides,  with  lerked  beef  and  sheep's  wool ;  the  last  has  risen  into  Importance 
only  within  these  few  years.  In  the  year  1837t  acoordinff  to  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  (Parisft'f 
Buenoi  Ayre$^  p.  364),  the  exports  were  as  follows  :—Ox-hides,  No.  8S3,63A,  value  S3,294,540; 
lerked  beef,  178,877  quintals,  value  $446,098;  sheep's  wool,  164,706  arrobas  (of  25  lbs.),  valua 
1389,412 :  silver,  Spanish  dollars.  No.  258,743,  marks.  No.  4881 ;  gold.  89,361  ox. ;  horse-hides. 
No.  25,367;  horns,  No.  434,456;  horse-hair.  70,372  arrobas ;  nutm-sklns,  No.  51,853;  tallow, 
100,249  arrobas ;  sheep-skins,  56,188  doxens;  flour,  14.069  Csnegas;  com,  415U  fiuicgas;  besidet 
a  variety  of  smaller  articles,  amounting  altogether  to  5,637,138  Spanish  dollars,  or  about 
£1,187,487  sterling ;  to  which  Sir  W.  Parah  thinks  about  80  per  cent,  may  be  added  on  account 
of  short  manifests  by  the  shippers.  All  these  articles  are  exported  to  Europe  except  the  jerked 
beef,  which  goes  to  Havanna  and  BraxO ;  the  com  and  flour  to  the  last  mentioned  county;  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  wool  and  sheep-sldns,  which  are  carried  to  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
ports to  Britain  chiefly  consist  of  hides,  wool,  nutria-skins,  and  tallow.  Antwerp  is  the  principal 
market  on  the  continent  of  Enrope  for  the  hides  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Imports  in  1837  amounted  to  about  £1,400,000  sterling,  of  which  those  ftaraished  by  Great 
Britain  constituted  nearly  one -half ;  the  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  sent  to  the  states  of  La  Plata,  Including  Monte  Video,  having  been  in  that  year 
£696,104 ;  while  on  an  avenue  of  the  ten  preceding  years,  1827-1836,  the  amount  was  £566,060. 
The  Imports  from  Britain  chiefly  consist  of  cottons,  especially  plain  and  printed  calicoes,  which 
are  now  become  of  the  first  necessity  to  the  lower  orders ;  also  oflinen,  woollen,  and  silk  manulae- 
tures,  Ironmongerv,  cutlenr,  coarse  and  fine  earthenware,  elass,  tea.  foreign  brandies,  and  vrines ; 
From  France  are  imported  artides  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity,  such  as  superfine  cloths  and 
linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks  and  cambrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  looking-glasses,  combs,  jewel- 
lery, and  all  sorts  of  made-un  finery  :  the  whole  amounting  in  1836  to  £831.373 :  From  Belf^um, 
arms:  From  Holland,  jdn,  butter,  cheese,  hams :  From  the  Baltic  States,  iron,  cordage,  canvass, 
pitch,  tar,  and  deals.  The  Mediterranean  trade  Is  principally  in  Sicilian  and  Spanish  produce, 
especially  the  cheap  wines  of  Sicily  and  Catalonia,  of  which  from  10,000  to  12,0U0  pipes  are  taken 
yearlv,  brandies  (1000  pipes),  olive  oil,  macaroni,  and  drii-d  fraits :  in  amount  this  trade  is  fully 
equal  to  that  from  France,  or  from  the  North  of  Europe.  From  the  United  States  are  brought 
flour,  coarse  unbleached  doths,  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salted  provisions,  tobacco, 
ordinary  furniture,  and  deals,  amounting  yeorly  to  about  £140,000 :  From  Braxil,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  rice,  and  y&ba  mow  or  Paraguay  tea :  From  Havanna,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
About  240  vMsab  enter  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  annually. 
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The  Plate  U  nftvigaUo  for  ahipa  to  Aimunptlon,  the  capital  of  Panguajf  about  1000  mlki  from 
its  mouth ;  and  for  nnaU  craft  to  the  18th  degree  of  aouth  latitude.    From  Fara^uay  Inunflnae 

2iiaiititiee  of  tferba  matS  are  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  packed  in  hides,  and  distributed  throughout 
'hili  and  Peru.    These  oountriee  are  besides  partly  supplied  by  Buenos  Ayras  with  Buropean 
manuCsctures. 


Measmta  tmd  Wtlffhit  same  as  Spain. 

Monqf. — ^The  Integer  of  account  Is  the  current 
dollar,  whidi  is  dlTkled  into  8  reals,  eadi  of  16 
ouartos,  or  34  roaravedis.  The  circulating  me- 
dium is  principally  composed  of  govemment 
paper  money,  whlco,  by  Its  overissue,  has  depre- 
ciated the  Value  of  tiie  current  doUar  to  about 
5d.  sterling.  Some  copper  monev  is  also  in  cir- 
culation. The  silver  dollar  ooinea  by  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  was  of  the  same  weight  and  nne- 
neas  as  the  Spanish  hard  dollar. 

FinanceM, — ^These  are  in  a  dq;>lorable  condition 
owing  to  the  late  hostilities  with  Braiil  and 
Prance.  In  1836,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
S1S,000,00()  currency,  which  was  ouite  InsuiB- 
cient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Btete.  The  amount  of  funded  debt  unredeemed  (6 


per  cents.) ,  tai  the  nme  year  was  S35,917«  166  cur- 
rency; besides,  the  English  loan  for  i:i,000,000 
sterling,  the  interest  on  which  (6  per  cent.)  has 
been  unpaidsince  January  1 898 ;  and  the  amount 
ofthebanklsBuesin  circulation,  aboutSS0,000,00u 
currencv.  These  accounts,  though  ex  /iieU 
national,  relate  to  the  provinee  of  Buenos  Ayres 
alone :  the  other  provinces,  containing  f ths  of 
the  population  of  the  republic,  contribute  nothlnr 
towards  the  general  expenses,  though  most  ot 
them  manage  to  support  their  petty  provincial 
adminbtrations. 

A  Treatif  (f  Commerce  between  Great  Britafai 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was 
executed  on  8d  February  189fi :  it  was  the  first 
treaty  entered  into  by  any  European  power  witli 
the  new  republics  of  America.  B 


coin,  as  a 
purpose 


The  Plate  was  discovered  by  Juan  Dias  de  Soils,  a  Spaniard,  in  151S ;  and  In  1534  the  country 
was  ooncuered  bv  Mondosa,  who  founded  the  dtv  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1778,  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  was 
formed  into  a  separate  viceroyalty,  which  included  the  present  States  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
Uruguav,  and  the  Anrantlne  Republic  In  1816,  the  states  of  the  Argentine  Republic  declare<1 
their  independence  of  Spain.  Several  revolutions  have  since  taken  place;  and  from  March  1838 
to  October  184U  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  the  French. 

BUFF,  a  kind  of  leather  generally  prepared  by  dressing  buffalo-skin  with  oil, 
after  the  manner  of  shammy.    It  is  also  made  from  the  skins  of  other  animals. 

BUGLES,  a  species  of  glass  beads,  formed  into  small  capillary  pipes,  broken  into 
Tarious  lengths.  Thev  are  importea  in  large  quantities  from  the  Levant.  Duty 
is  paid  on  about  40,000  lbs.  annually,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  likewise  re- 
exported to  AfHca  and  Asia. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.    [Friendly  Socibties.] 

BULLION,  a  term  strictly  applicable  only  to  gold  and  silver  in  an  uncoined 
state,  but  of  late  used  commonly  to  denote  the  precious  metals  in  general.  No 
commodities  being  so  permanent  in  their  value,  so  uniform  in  their  quality,  and 
so  easy  of  transport  as  gold  and  silver,  these  metals,  besides  their  extensive  use 
in  the  arts,  have  oeen  employed  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  form  of  coii 
measure  or  the  value  of  other  commodities ;  and  tneir  employment  for  this  ] 
is  at  present  nearly  universal. 

The  precious  metals  were  in  ancient  times  derired  from  a  §^tea,t  yariety  of 
sources,  but  since  the  discovery  of  America  they^  hare  been  obtained  principally 
f^om  the  Central  and  Southern  part  of  that  continent.  Accordinf  to  Humboldt, 
tJie  average  annual  supply  procured  thence  from  1492  to  1500  was  £52,083 ; 
from  1500  to  1545,  £625,000  ;  from  1545  to  1600,  £2,291,666  ;  from  1600  to  1700, 
£3,333,333 ;  from  1700  to  1750,  £4,687,500 ;  from  1750  to  1803,  £7,354,166 ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century^  £9,062,500. 

The  revolutionary  tumults  in  the  Spamsh  American  colonies  in  1810  led  to  so 
great  a  dilapidation  of  the  mines,  that  their  produce  was  lessened  by  one-half ;  the 
average  annual  supply  from  1810  to  1830,  accordin/i^  to  Mr  Jacob,  being  only 
£4,036,838.  In  1825.  a  number  of  joint-stork  companies  were  formed  in  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  ;  bu<.  theiz  operations  were  conducted  with  so 
little  skiU  that  for  several  years  no  ob&errable  XL.'rease  took  place  on  the  annual 
supply  of  the  precions  metals  ;  and  thooi^  the  case  is  now  somewhat  different,  yet 
the  prospect  of  the  South  American  mines  beini;  rendered  equally  produotiye  as 
before,  is  distant  and  uncertain. 

Of  late  years  new  sources  of  supply  as  regards  gold  have  been  disooyered  in 
the  Unitea  States  and  Russia,  in  the  former  gold  was  discovered  in  North 
Carolina  in  1^4.  and  afterwards  in  Georgia  an^  other  states ;  but  the  produce 
realized  was  trifling  until  1830,  when  about  £97,083  were  minted,  exclusive  of  an 
equal  amount  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  or  exported  in  an  uncoined  state. 
Tne  produce  has  since  been  considerably  increased ;  but  well-informed  persons 
are  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  any  permanently  extensive  supply  can  ever  be  de- 
rived from  that  quarter.  In  Russia  the  case  is  different.  The  gold  mines  of  that 
coontry,  situated  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  yielded,  in  1820,  1938  lbs.  avoird. ; 
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and  their  produce  has  since  progressively  increased.  In  1835  it  amounted  to 
10,620  lbs.,  ^uo  £645,165 ;  and  most  accoauts  concur  in  representing  the  supply 
as  likely  to  prove  lasting  as  well  as  abundant.  At  present  the  total  annual  pro- 
duce of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Cottntrjr. 


Mexico , 

Central*  America. . . , 

Colombia. 

Peru , 

Bolivia , 

ChUI. 

BiaiU 


United  States. 

Europe 

Ailaue] 


BMtofAda. 


Prindpal  Localirifm. 


Gold. 
Sierra  Hadre.., 
Costa-Rica..... 

Choco 

Patas»  HualUu. 
Tipuani  River. 

Petorca. 

Congo  Boeo.... 


N.  Owollna,  Otorgia. 
TrMitvIvanla»  ftc. . . . 
Ural  Monntaina 


BornM,  China.. 


BUver. 
Real  del  Monte. . . . 

Hondurai 

Momarto 

Pasco 

Potoal 

CoplHW 


Hung  JUT,  d^o. 
Altai. 


Gold. 


"lET 

100,000 
15,000 

875,000 
30,0(10 
40,0<« 

900.000 

900,000 


Total, 


060.000 
150,000 
140,000 
680,000 


SUver. 


9,900,000|S.400.0aO 


50,000 

8,(KX) 

950,000 

400,000 

900,000 


ToCid. 


1,900,000 
1,05/100 

3,135,000 


65,0W 
383,000 
9B0.(NK* 
440,000 
500,000 
9ti0,000 

4,008,000,4,968,000 

. .     . .      150,000 

450,000     500,000 

170«000|    890,080 

4,<M,000  6,588,000 
015.000  9.150,000 

5,543,0008,878,000 


No  notice  is  taken  of  AfHca,  as  the  former  reports  of  its  produce  appear  to  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated ;  and  it  may  now  be  well  doubted  whether  the  Bupply 
derivM  from  that  part  of  the  world  is  more  than  equal  to  the  consumption.  The 
estimates  for  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  United  States,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  are 
founded  on  returns  hj  the  British  consuls  in  those  countries,~allowance  being  made 
for  the  quantities  raised  in  Peru  and  ChilL  and  exported  clandestinely.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  other  countries  are  chiefly  founded  on  statements  made  oy  Mr  Jacob 
and  Mr  John  Crav^fiird.  So  much  uncertainty,  however,  attends  all  calculations 
of  this  kind,  that  the  preceding  summary,  and  more  especially  the  part  which  has 
reference  to  the  portion  of  Asia  not  subject  to  Russia,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  loose  approximation. 

Yapie  as  are  all  estimates  regarding  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  those 
reiaraing  their  consumption  are  much  more  so.  there  being  no  data  upon  which 
to  round  any  calculation  of  the  proportions  used  for  coin  and  in  the  arts,  or  of  the 
supply  obtamed  for  these  purposes  by  the  flision  of  old  plate.  Humboldt  estimated 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  annually  consumed  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  that 
used  for  com,  at  £3,500,000.  Mr  Jaoob'^s  estimate,  in  1830,  of  the  amount  applied 
to  ornamental  and  luxurious  purposes,  vras  as  follows : — Great  Britain,  £2.457,220; 
France,  £1,200.000  ;  Switzerland,  £350,000  :  rest  of  Europe,  £1,605,490  :  America, 
£280,630 ;  total  of  Europe  and  America,  £5,893,340  ;  or,  after  deducting  l-40th 
for  that  supplied  by  the  fhsion  of  old  plate,  to  £5,746,006.  Adding  l-5th  of  this  for 
Asia  will  make  the  total  consumption  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  exclusive  of 
that  used  for  coin,  £6,895,207. 

The  quantity  reouind  to  serve  as  coin  depends  upon  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances,—such  as  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
the  extent  to  which  their  currency  has  been  economized  by  the  use  of  paper-money, 
and  by  the  art  of  banjdng,  the  waste  of  coins  by  abrasion,  and  their  loss  by  acci- 
dent, and  by  the  practice,  common  in  uncivilized  countries,  of  burying  treasure.  Of 
these  the  most  important  as  regards  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  is  the 
loss  by  abrasion.  According  to  recent  experiments  at  the  nunt,  this  appears  to  be 
upon  British  silver  coin  about  5s.  and  upon  gold  Is.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but 
on  the  general  amount  of  coin  throughout  the  world  it  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  5s.  per  cent,  upon  both,— the  foreign  silver-money  being  about  four  times  that 
of  gold  in  amount,  and  inferior  in  fineness  to  British  silver.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  world  is  estimated  bv  Mr  Senior  at  two  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling.  No  estimate  has  been  formed  or  the  amount  existing  in  the  form 
of  coin  :  but  the  annual  loss  by  abrasion  and  otherwise  can  scarcely  be  assumed 
at  less  than  £2,000,000.  This,  added  to  the  amount  used  for  other  purposes,  would 
raise  the  total  annual  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  to  £8,895,215,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  annual  supply,  it  has  to  oe  observed,  however,  that  Mr  Jacob's  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  consumption  for  other  purposes  than  coin  is  by  many  supposed 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated  :  his  allowance  of  only  l-40th  for  the  fusion  of  ola  plate 
is  also  consideredto  be  much  too  smalL 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  is  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  capital  and  labour  required  to  bring  thorn  to  market,— in  other 
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words,  by  thdr  cost  of  prodnotfoiL  If  this  could  be  reduced,  their  yalne  wonld 
fkll,  and  the  money  yslue  of  other  commodities  would  proportionally  rise  :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  oost  of  production  were  to  be  augmented,  their  value  would 
be  increased,  and  the  money  value  of  other  commodities  would  proportionally  fall. 
Any  fluctuation,  therefore,  on  the  value  of  gold  or  of  silver,  accordinj^  as  the  one 
or  the  other  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard,  is  necessarily  productive  of  a  cor- 
responding  variation  in  bullion  prices,  and  a  proportionate  aerangement  of  all  ex- 
isting contracts.  The  influence  of  a  reduced  cost  in  obtaining  the  precious  metals 
upon  bullion  prices,  has  been  experienced  since  the  discovery  of  America,  whero 
the  mines  have  yielded  those  metals  with  so  much  less  labour  than  tiie  mines  pre- 
viously worked  m  the  Old  World,  that  gold  and  silver  have  fallen  to  one-thira  of 
their  former  value,  and  bullion  prices  have  been  raised  to  three  times  ^eir  former 
rate.  This  effect  did  not,  however,  take  place  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  was  not 
tnlhr  realized  until  about  the  close  of  last  century. 

l^e  natural  tendency  of  the  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  American 
mines  after  1810  was  to  reduce  bullion  prices ;  and  by  many  persons  the  remark- 
able faXLf  which  occurred  in  Europe  after  the  close  of  the  war,  is  in  part  attributed 
to  this  ciroumstance.  It  would  ap^r,  however,  that  this  decline  can  be  accounted 
for  by  increased  facility  of  production,  or  by  other  causes  affectinc  each  particular 
commodity;  **  that  no  direct  influence  of  the  defalcation  of  the  produce  of  the  mines 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  late  fall  of  prices  ;  and  that  consequently  the  presumption 
must  be,  either  that  the  mass  of  the  metals  is  so  large  as  to  render  what  might 
otherwise  appear  to  be  considerable  variations  of  supply,  imperceptible  in  general 
prices,  or  that  circumstances  affecting  their  functions  and  distribution  have  coun- 
terbalanced these  variations  "  (^Tooke  on  Prtcen).  Of  the  latter,  perhaps  the  most 
important  were  the  immense  quantities  of  plate  and  hoarded  treasure  exported 
from  South  America  to  Europe  by  the  loyalists  and  others  during  the  civil  dissen- 
sions, and  the  cessation  of  the  drain  of  silver  from  Europe  to  China  and  India, 
and  an  inversion  of  the  stream  by  an  importation  which  is  still  taking  place.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  if  the 
produce  of  the  mines  had  not  fallen  off,  prices  would  now  be  higher  in  some 
proportion  to  the  larger  supply  of  the  metals. 

Gold  and  silver  are  subject  to  fluctuation  in  their  relative  value  towards  each 
other  as  well  as  to  other  commodities.  More  labour  and  capital  have  alveays  been 
requisite  to  bring  a  given  quantity  of  gold  to  market  than  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  and  the  value  of  the  former  has  in  consequence  been  always  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter  :  but  the  proportion  in  wnich  gold  has  exceeded  silver  in 
value  has  varied  at  different  times.  Among  the  Romans  gold  to  silver  seldom 
varied  more  than  firom  nine  to  eleven  for  one  ;  nor  did  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  fluctuate  more  down  to  the  time  when  the  Spanish  American  mines  were 
brought  into  full  activity.  Since  that  period  the  comparative  value  of  the  two 
kinds  of  metal  has  been  gradually  changed,  and  gold  is  now  become  rather  more 
than  15^  times  as  valuable  as  silver. 

Gold  is  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country,  and  it  is  regularly  purchased  by  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  of  £3 :  17 : 9,  and  issued  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  10^ 

Ser  ounce  of  22  carats  (ll-r2ths)  fine  ;  its  price  may  therefore  be  re^;arded  as  fixed, 
liver,  however,  though  the  standard  of  value  in  most  foreign  countries,  is  here  used 
merely  as  a  subsidiary  currency,  and  its  price  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  exchange.  For  some  years  past  it  has  varied  little  f^m  5s.  per  ounce  of  the 
fineness  of  11  os.  2  dwts.  (37-40ths).  Gold  bullion  occurs  chiefiy  in  the  form  of  bars 
or  doubloons,  silver  bullion  in  that  of  bars  or  dollars.  The  bullion  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  few 
private  merchants  in  London. 

Bullion  is  chiefiy  imported  by  the  government  packets  and  ships  of  war,  the 
charges  attending  which  are  detailed  in  the  Navy  List. 

The  exportation  and  importation  of  bullion  in  this  country  is  f^  ;  and  by  3  &  4 
Wm.  lY.  0.  52,  §  2,  it  may  be  landed  without  report  entry  or  warrant.     [Coin. 

EXCHANOB.]   S 

BULRUSH,  a  plant  (Sdrpua  kuutirtM)  much  used  for  putting  between  the 
staves  of  barrels,  and  for  chair-bottoms  and  matting.  It  is  import^  firom  Russia 
and  Holland  ;  but  it  might  be  profitably  grovm  in  marshes  in  this  country  where 
the  soil  is  not  very  peatv,  and  of  rather  superior  quality ;  particularly  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  which  are  nooaed  by  fresh  water  tides. 

A  load  of  bulrushes  consists  of  63  bundles. 

BUOYS  (Fr.  i^ou^e«.    Ger.  Ankerboyen,    It.  Oaviteiiu    Sp.  B(»y(»)  are  floating 
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pieces  of  wood  or  cork  moored  to  some  certain  spot,  in  order  (o  point  ont  the 
coarse  that  a  yessel  shonld  follow  ;  they  are  also  used  to  mark  the  situation  of 
ships' anchorSy—the  former  being  denominated  public,  the  latter  private  buoys. 
The  public  buoys  on  the  Knglish  coasts  are  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Trinity  House,  Deptford-Strond;  and  those  of  SooUnnd  and  Ireland  an  under 
its  supemsion  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  79).  Small  tonnage  duties  are  charged  on  the 
diippmg  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  public  ouoys.    [Liobthousb.] 

"  BT«ry  penon  who  ihall  ride  bT,  nuke  fMt  to,  or  rmore,  or  wllftiUy  mn  down*  or  ran  Ibot 
of  say  veMel  plaeed  to  exhibit  Hpliu,  or  any  buoy  or  beofoon,  httangfng  to,  or  plaeed  by,  any  oor 


ponnon,  or  ebcfety,  hnvbig  lawful  authority  to  place  the  Mme,  shall,  beiidee  betng  liable  to  the 
oipeue  of  repladnc  or  making  good  any  damage  oocasloned  thereby,  forMt  for  eveiy  lucli  oflGBDoe 
say  iom  not  exceedbg  £M,  nor  leei  than  £10.**  (6  Geo.  IT.  e.  IM.) 
PriTato  buojt  are  protected  by  the  act  1  &  9  Oeo.  IT.  e.  75. 

BURDOCK,  on  CLIT-6UR.  a  biennial  indigenous  plant,  common  in  nnculti- 
Tated  places,  tne  roots  of  which  being  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific, 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  roots  are  collected  in  spring,  and  lose  four-fifths  of 
their  wei^t  by  dryiiig. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  (Pimu  abie8\  is  usually  in 
Boftish  masses  of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  often  in- 
tormized  with  white  streaks,  and  occasionally  in  rounded  masses,  or  tears^  which 
haTC  spontaneously  exuded  nom  and  dried  upon  the  trees.    This  reain  is  likewise 


gredient  in  some  plasters.    Irice  in  bond,  18s.  to  25s.  per  cwt. 

CamfHon  or  spurious  Burgundv  pitch  manufactured  in  this  country  is  detected 
chiefly  by  deficiency  in  the  peculiar  odour  and  viscidity  of  the  genuine  resin. 

BUSHEL,  a  British  measure  of  capacity  used  for  seeds,  com,  and  other  dry 
goods :  it  is  equivalent  to  4  pecks,  8^^ons,  or  to  one-eightn  of  a  quarter.  The 
Imp.  Dushel  measures  2218*192  cubic  inches,  or  36*348  French  litres ;  and  the 
Wmchester,  or  old  English  standard  com  bushel  (still  employed  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere),  measures  2150*42  cubic  inches,  or  35'*237  litres;  hence  33 
Winchester  bushels  equal  32  Imperial  nearly.  The  bushel,  heaped  measure,  for- 
merly used  for  coals,  lime,  fish     ^ *  ^" "'^' .  --^--« 


cubic  inches  ;  but  when  hea] 


ish,  potatoes,  and  other  commodities,  contained  2217*6 
pea  m  the  form  of  a  cone  above  the  orim,  2815}. 

Beeldee  the  Whichester  boahel,  a  variety  of  other  bushels  were  In  use  In  differmt  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  com ;  these  differed  greatly  in  size ;  thus,  the  Herefordshire  bushel  contained  10  gallons, 
the  Berkshire  biuhel  9  gallons,  and  the  Cornwall  bushel  24  gallons.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England »  6  bushels  were  termed  a  boll;  in  others,  this  denomination  was  applied  to  a  smaller 
number  of  bushels.  A  detailed  account  of  ail  these  local  measures  will  be  foimd  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Comml&sionetB  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

BUSS,  a  cutter-built  vessel,  in  size  varying  from  60  to  80  tonSi  employed  in  the 
3cotch  and  Dutch  herring  fishery. 

BUTT,  a  liquid  measure  in  the  old  English  system.  The  ale  or  beer  butt  con- 
tained 108  ale  gallons;  the  wine  butt  126  wine  gallons.  The  standard  gaugo  of 
the  butt  of  sherry  is  now  108  Imp.  galls. 

BUTTER  (Dan.  Smior,  Du.  Boter,  Fr.  Beurre,  Ger.  BuUer,  It.  Burro. 
Por,  Manteiga.  Sp.  Afanteca),  a  substance  derived  from  the  oily  or  creamy  part 
of  milk  by  agitation  or  churning.  It  ma^  be  obtained  either  by  separating  the 
cream  from  we  milk  and  then  churning  it,  or  b^  churning  the  milk  and  cream 
together.  Bj  the  first  method  the  best  butter  is  obtained,  by  the  second  the 
largest  quantity.  The  qualitv  also  depends  materially  on  the  care  with  which  it 
is  made,  and  on  the  nature  ot  the  pasture ;  the  best  is  made  from  cows  fed  on  rich 
natural  meadows.  Butter  is  extensivelT  made  and  consumed  both  in  a  ft^sh  and 
salted  state  in  almost  i^  the  countries  or  northern  Europe ;  and  in  the  East  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  liquid  form,  called  Ghee.  The  butter  of  Holland  is  accounted 
the  oest,  a  pre-eminence  which  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  remarkable  attention  paid  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  minutiro  ot  the  dairy,  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  used,  and  especially 
to  cleanliness.  The  English  butter  is  scarcely  inferior,  especially  that  of  Epping, 
Cambridgeshire,  Sufiblk,  Yorkshire.  Somerset,  Gloucestershire,  and  Oxforasnire. 
The  best  Scottish  is  that  of  Dydesoale  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  butter  produced 
in  Britain  is  however  insufilcient  for  the  consumption,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported,  particularly  from  Ireland,  where  it  forms  a  staple. 

The  prindpal  dairy  counties  of  Ireland  are  Cariow,  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  Long- 
ford, Sligo,  waterford,  and  Westmeath.  **  Cariow  has  the  reputation  of  produdng  the  best  but- 
ter ;  but  too  firkins  containing  that  which  is  manuiacturod  in  all  the  surrounding  counties  ore 
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often  branded  with  the  name  of  Oarlow.  It  is  highly  ecfaomod  tn  London,  and  is  often  told  t&t 
Gambridffe  butter;  but  much  of  the  Irlih  butter  is  vei^  salt,  and  sometimes  smoky  and  tallowy. 
In  ikct,  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  butter  in  the  frish  market.  The  best  is  sent  to  Dublm 
and  to  England ;  and  lh>m  the  latter  country  exported  to  the  Bast  and  West  Indies.  An  inferior 
sort  finds  a  market  In  Spain;  and  an  inferior  still  used  to  be  sent  to  Boulogne"  iTouaU  on 
CattU,  p.  188).    Brazil  now  takes  annnaUy  about  30,000  flrUns  Irish  butter. 

The  quantity  imported  mto  Britain  from  Irebukd  waa,  in  1826,  426,870  cwta.  In  1847, 
12,000  tons  of  trtth  butter  were  received  at  London,  and  11,500  tons  at  LlTorpooL  In  I860, 
13,000  tons  came  to  London,  and  12,600  tons  to  Liverpool.  The  exports,  about  6609  tons,  so 
chieflv  to  Anstralia,  Bmxil,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies. 

All  the  batter  exported  tnm  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  produce  of  Ireland;  all  the  batter 
produced  In  England  being  consumed  at  home.  The  quantity  of  butter  consumed  in  London 
Is  estimated  by  M*Culk>ch  at  16,867  tons  annually,  of  which  aouO  tons  are  supplied  to  shippinic 
The  fanports  of  foreign  batter  were  in  1840,  262,661  cwta. ;  in  1853,  864,218  cwt,  of  which 
844,186  cwta.  were  entered  for  home  consumption.  Tlie  groes  amount  of  duty  received  In 
1862  was  £167,41&  By  the  tariff  of  1841  the  duty  on  foreign  batter  was  lOe.  per  cwt.,  snd 
6s.  3d.  per  cwt.  if  imported  ttam  a  British  possession.  These  duties  were  reduced  by  the  tariff 
of  1859  on  foreign  butter  to  Se.  per  cwt.  or  if  ftom  a  British  possession  to  2s.  Cd. 
In  l*i5J,  the  duty  was  reoiorel  alto  g  e  tbcr. 

BUTTER-NUTS  are  the  beniee  of  a  lar/^  tree  {Carvoear  iomenianan)  which 
grows  in  Guiana,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Tata-Yonba.  They  are  covered 
by  a  skin  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and  consist  intemall;r  of  a  battery  yellowish 
substance,  which  'melts  between  the  fin^pers^  and  is  sometimes  used  in  cookiug  in- 
stead of  conunon  butter.  Under  the  skin  bee  a  stone,  within  which  is  a  brownish 
kidney-shaped  kernel,  very  food  to  eat,  and  commonly  served  at  table.  Butter- 
nuts are  common  in  the  London  markets. 

BUTTONS  (Fr.  B(m/on«.  GeT,Kn6p/e.  It,  Boitoni.  For.  Boioetu,  Sp.Bofones). 
This  article  is  made  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials.  In  former  times  it  was 
also  made  of  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  \  but  at  present  these  may  be  reduced  to 
four.  viz.  buttons  with  shanks;  buttons  without  shanks;  buttons  on  rings  or  wire 
moulds ;  and  buttons  covered  with  cloth  or  other  material.  Metal  buttons  are 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Birmingham,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation.  Except  where  the  taste  of  foreign  countries  demands  otherwise, 
these  are  at  present  generally  made  with  a  well  gilt  and  highly  ornamented  sur- 
face.   In  the  reign  of  George  I.  sereral  absurd  acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the 


terms  of  the  act. 


c. 

CABBAGE,  a  well-known  culinary  yegetable  (Brtutica  oleracea),  of  which 
there  are  almofst  innumerable  yarieties.  Those  most  valued  for  the  garden  are  gene- 
nUly  divided  into  the  close-hearting  and  the  spreading  ;  the  most  common  of  the 
former  being  the  York  and  the  Savoys,  and  of  the  latter  coleworts  and  Scotch 
kale.  The  larger  and  grosser  kinds  are  sometimes  cultivated  as  food  for  stock. 
According  to  Arthur  Young,  the  average  crop  on  a  dry  soil  is  36  tons  per  acre  ; 
but  on-a  sandy  soil,  only  18  tons.  In  Germany,  immense  quantities  of  the  large 
white  cabbage  are  manufactured  into  '*  that  excellent  preparation  "  tauer  krauij 
an  article  of  considerable  trade  in  that  country. 

CABBAGE- WOOD  is  obtained  from  the  cabbage-palm  iAreca  oleraeea),  a  tree 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  popular  tale  of  Faul  and  Virginia.  The  wood  is 
sometimes  used  in  ornamental  furniture;  but  it  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the 
ends  of  tiie  fibres  are  too  hard,  and  Uie  medullary  part  too  soft  for  holding  glue  ; 
the  surface  is  also  yery  difficult  to  polish,  and  cannot  be  preserved  without  yar- 
nlsh.    The  trunk,  after  the  centre  part  is  rotted  out,  forms  a  durable  water-pipe. 

CABLE,  a  long  thick  rope,  employed  in  the  mooring  or  anchoring  of  ahips. 
There  are  general^  at  least  tiiree  kept  ready  for  service,  namely,  the  sheet  cable, 
the  best  bower  cable,  and  the  small  bower  cable,  which  are  each  commonly  100  or 
120  fathoms  in  lengtn.  Cables  are  now  also  formed  of  iron  chains,  which  are  much 
stroni^  and  more  durable  than  those  of  hemp.  On  a  rocky  bottom,  a  hempen 
cable  IB  destroyed  in  a  yery  short  time,  while  the  duration  of  the  other  is  almost 
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indefinite.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  oat  tlie  cable  when  of  hemp  ;  this  oontin- 
cency  is  proyided  for  in  iron  cables  by  a  bolt  and  shackle  at  short  distances,  so 
that  oy  striking  ont  the  bolt  the  cable  is  easily  detached.  At  present,  hempen  ca- 
bles are  in  yery  little  request  in  the  British  nayy,  and  even  m  the  merchant  ser- 
vice iron  has  nearly  supplanted  hemp  for  this  purpose.  The  regulations  of  Lloyd's 
require  all  vessels  under  150  tons  to  have  at  least  150  fathoms  m  chain ;  of  150  and 
under  250  tons,  180  do.;  of  250  and  onder  350  tons,  200  do.;  of  350  and  under  500 
tons,  240  do.:  of  500  and  under  700  tons,  270  do.:  of  700  tons  and  upwards,  300 
do.;  but  in  all  cases  where  hempen  cables  are  ased,  then  one-sixth  more  in  length 
is  required.    [CktSDAOK.] 

Cable' 8-length  in  navigation  signifies  120  fathoms,  the  usual  length  of  a  cable. 

CACAO,  OR  COCOA  (Fr.  Sp.  Por.  &  It.  Cacao,  Ger.  Kakao),  is  the  bruised 
seeds  or  nuts  of  the  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  ( Theobroma  eaeao).  The  seeds  are 
oval,  about  as  large  as  an  olive,  and  covered  vrith  a  violet  or  ash-gray  skin  which 
encloses  two  cotyledons  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  of  a  brownish-black  or  violet  colour. 
When  simply  bnused  tiiey  constitute  the  cacao  of  the  shops ;  reduced  to  a  paste, 
mixed  witn  sunr,  and  fiavoured  with  vanilla,  they  become  chocolate.  Thev  are 
imported fromthe  West  Indies,  Yeneznehk  Ecuador,  and  Brazil, in  all  which plaoee 
the  tree  grows  wild,  or  is  cnltivated  for  tne  sake  of  its  seeds.  Dr  Ainslie  states 
that  the  cacao  is  now  also  much  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  that  the 
chocolate  made  from  tiie  nuts,  particularljr  in  Zebo,  is  esteemed  even  superior  to 
that  of  Guayaquil  in  America.  Cacao  is  considered  somewhat  less  nutritive,  but  much 
lighter  than  chocolate.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly 
mcreased  smce  1832,  when  the  dvAy  was  reduced  from  6d.  to  2d.  per  lb.  It  now 
is  Id.    From  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported;  of  which  abont 

1.600.000  lbs.  are  entered  for  home  consumi^tlon;  the  xemainder  being  re-exported 
coiefly  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  ItiJy.  S 

CADMIUM^  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  1817»  by  Stromeyer,  in  an  oxide  of  zinc 
Ci  nntUt  of  Ph$/osophy,  vol.  xiv.).  In  colour  and  lustre  it  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  tin,  but  is  somewhat  harder  and  more  tenacious.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable.  Sp.  gr.  8*604.  The  sulphuret  of  cadmium  has  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
and  would  form  a  useful  pigment,  could  the  metal  be  found  in  greater  abund- 
ance. 

CAFFISO,  an  Italian  oil  measure,  equal  in  Malta  to  4j  Imp.  gallons,  and  in 
Messina  and  Trieste  to  2}  Imp.  gallons. 

CAHIZ.  a  Spanish  com  measure,  equivalent  in  Alicant  to  6}.  in  Arajran  to  5, 
and  in  Valencia  to  51  Imp.  bushels;  but  the  standard  Avila  cahiz  of  l2Tanega8, 
used  in  Cadiz  and  other  places,  is  equal  to  18|  Imp.  bushels. 

CAIRNGORM,  a  name  giyen  by  lapidanes  to  an  ornamental  stone  found  on 
the  mountain  of  that  name  in  InvemeasHBhire.  It  is  a  splendid  quartz,  of  various 
shades  and  nearly  transparent. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  a  valuable  volatile  oil,  limpid,  transparent,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  a  camphoraceous  smell,  and  an  acridly  aromatic  taste.    Sp.  gr.  0'927.   It 


lauuiuB,  uviu  buu  loavcB  ui  uiu  jnet4uevca  oagemu^  ana  is  imporcea  uao  uus  country, 
by  veay  of  Holland,  in  copper  flasks.  It  is  used  intemuly  as  a  stimnlMit  ana 
antispasmodic*  but  more  frequently  externally  as  an  embrocation. 

CALABASH  (Sp.  Oalabaca),  a  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  gourd  or 
pompion,  the  fridt  of  the  UrescenHa  cujetSf  the  shells  of  which  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  cups,  measures,  kettles^  and  other  vessels. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fabric,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  made  plain,  coloured,  striped,  or  watered ;  and  the  warp  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  silk  or  goats'  hair. 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  a  beautiful  fkncy  wood  obtained  from  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Ceylon.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  finely  veined  with  different  diades  of 
black  and  brown.    Being  scarce  and  very  dear,  bttle  is  imported. 

CALAMINE,  a  native  carbonate  of  Zura 


generally 

wavy  structure  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  and  very  commonly 
miliary  surface.     It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Faroe  islands.  In  Iceland,  in 
Cornwall,  and  many  places  of  Britain  as  weU  as  other  countries ;  sometimes  in 
large  masses  from  which  cups  and  other  vessels  are  formed. 
CALCIUM,  the  metallio  base  of  Linn. 
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CALENDAR.   [Measubes  axd  Diyisions  of  Time.] 

CALICO  (Fr.  Coton,  Ger.  Kathm.  It.  Tela  Bambagma,  Por.  Pano  de  Al- 
godao,  Sp.  Tela  de  Algodon),  white,  or  plain  cotton  doth.  [Cotton  Manufactubb.] 

CALC^EL,  the  protochloride  of  Mebcurt. 

CALUMBO  BOOT  (Fr.  Racine  de  Calumbo.  Por.  JRais  de  Calumba.  Ger. 
Kolumba  tDurzel.  Moi&mh,  Kalumb).  The  calumbo  plant  (Cbocu/tM  jDo/ma/u*)  is 
produced  in  Malabar,  and  in  the  thick  forests  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
Detween  Oibo  and  Mozambo,  from  which  last  place  the  roots  form  a  staple  ex- 
port to  Ceylon^  and  thenoe  to  Europe.  Calumbo  root  is  generally  brought  in 
transverse  sections,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  diameter,  rarely  divided 
across;  and  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  outside,  and  bright  yellow  within. 
It  is  very  subject  to  decay  by  worms  ^  when  good  it  looks  bright  and  solid,  breaks 
with  a  starchy  firacture,  and  has  a  famt  aromatic  odour,  and  bitter  taste. 

The  root  of  a  Carolina  plant  (Fraeera  waliera)  is  imported  into  laverpool,  and 
sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  Calumbo.  The  American  root  may  be  dis- 
tbiguished  by  its  whiter  colour,  lighter  texture,  the  mixture  of  longitudinal  pieces, 
and  the  taste  being  at  first  sweetiui,  and  not  nearly  so  bitter  as  the  genuine  root. 
The  substanoe  of  the  tree  is  besidee  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  the  false,  brown. 
Calumbo  root  is  used  in  medicine.  iAnuHei's  Mai.  Indica.  Dwican^s  Dispmsatory,) 

CAMBRIC  (Fr.  Bo/wte.  Get.Kammeiiueh,  It.  Cbmirajd.  Por.  Cbm^nna.  Sp. 


has  been  used  from  a  remote  period  in  eastern  countries  as  tne  pnncii>al  beast  of 
burden.  There  are  two  species  :  The  Baotrian  camel  iCameltu  Baetriantu).  cha- 
racterized bv  a  couple  of  humps — one  on  the  rump,  and  another  above  the  shoulders, 
is  employed  in  Thibet,  Turkistan,  Tartan^,  Southern  Russia,  and  in  the  Pisan 
territorv  in  Tuscany ;  the  dromedary  iCameltu  dromedaritu)^  with  one  hump 
situatea  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  mdigenons  in  Arabia,  frt>m  whence  it  has 
spread  over  the  north  of  Africa,  Syria,  ana  Persia ;  and  the  intermixture  of  these 
two  species  has  produced  varieties  which  are  more  or  less  used  in  different  localities. 
The  camel  is  esteemed  by  eastern  nations  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence to  man;  and  assuredly,  it  seems  formed  by  nature  for  a  life  of  patient  drud- 
eery.  Justly  has  the  Arab  named  it  the  Living  Ship  of  the  Desert,  as  without  it 
be  could  neither  transport  himself  nor  Ms  mercnandise  across  those  oceans  of  sand 
with  which  his  conntxy  is  covered.  Its  spreading  cushioned  feet,  formed  to  tread 
lightlv  upon  the  dry  and  shifting  soil — ^the  nostrils  so  formed  that  it  can  close  them 
at  wiU  to  exclude  the  drift  sand  of  the  parching  simoom — ^the  powerful  upper 
teeth  for  assisting  in  the  division  of  the  tough  priddy  shrubs  and  dj^  stunted  herb- 
age of  the  deser^and  above  all,  the  cellmar  structure  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  an  assembhige  of  water  tanks, — ^bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  care  n^nifested  in  the  structure  of  this  extraordinarv  quaomped.  The 
camd  is  weaned  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  and  begms  to  propagate 
when  four  years  old,  though  it  does  not  complete  its  full  growth  until  the  age  of 
twelve.  It  will  Uve  as  long  as  forty  years  ;  out  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  its  ac- 
tivity begins  to  fail.  Camels  are  content  with  the  coarsest  food— a  bunch  of  dry 
grass  or  the  stunted  shrubs  of  the  wilderness.  Their  ordinary  food  is  a  ball  of  paste 
imaab<mk)f  weighing  about  a  pound,  made  of  barley  meal  and  vrater,  which  each 
receives  in  the  evening :  and  this  is  all  the  daily  expense  of  these  useml  creatures. 
The  value  of  the  camel  depends  of  course  on  its  Kind  and  quality.  In  Hejaz, 
Burckhardt  states  the  price  of  a  good  one  to  be  £14.  but  they  sometimes  cost 
£35  ;  and  as  much  as  £70  has  been  paid  for  one  of  the  Oman  breed. 

Camels  are  used  both  for  riding  and  carriage,  for  which  purposes  they  are  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers  in  the  Eaitem  caravans.  [Caravan.  J  The  first  thing  that  an 
Arab  examines  about  his  camel,  when  preparins;  for  a  long  journey,  is  the  hump, 
which  is  an  infallible  criterion  as  to  the  abuity  for  exertion  ;  for  wnenever  it  sub- 
sides the  beast  gradually  yields  to  fatigue.  A  long  journey  will  cause  the  hump  almost 
entirely  to  disappear :  it  is  easily  restored,  however,  by  a  few  weeks  of  good  nour- 
ishment and  repose.  The  favourite  pace  ca  the  riding  camel  is  a  kind  of  amble  at 
the  rate  of  5  or  5^  miles  an  hour.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  related  of  the  swift- 
ness of  this  animal,  but  it  never  approaches  even  for  short  distances  to  that  of  a 
common  horse,  though  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled  for  the  ease  with  which  it  will 
despatch  an  uninterrupted  journey  of  several  days  and  nights  if  allowed  its  own 
natural  pace,  and  not  employed  on  hilly,  woody,  or  slippery  ground.  The  load  of 
the  carnage  camel  in  common  cases  is  from  400  to  500  ids.  zbr  a  short  journey,  and 
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from  800  to  400  lbs.  for  one  of  any  eonddenble  distuoe.  The  capability  of  bear- 
ing thint  Taries  among  the  different  races.  In  the  caraTaoa  from  DaifKkr  they 
traTol  nine  or  ten  days  without  water ;  but  the  Anatolian  camel  requires  drink 
every  second  day. 

CAMEL-HAlR  (Fr.  Poil  de  i^ameau.  Ger.  Kameelhaar.  It.  Peh  di  camello\ 
is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Leyant,  principally  for  the  manu* 
facture  of  pencils  for  the  jMdnter.  That  produced  in  Persia  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  black  hair  is  most  valued,  next  the  red,  and  the  m,y^  brings  cmly 
half  the  price  of  the  red.  In  the  East  camel-hair  is  woven  into  clotmng  and  even 
tents,  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied  from  a  remote  period. 

CAmL£T  (Fr.  Cameloi,  Ger.  KameM.  It.  CUmUteUo)  was  originally  » 
rough  fabric  made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel  and  the  goat  interwoven,  vniich  was 
used  by  ascetics.  That  of  the  East  is  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat. 
English  camlet,  however,  is  a  light  stuff  made  of  long  wool  hard  spun,  sometunes 
mixed  in  the  loom  with  cotton  or  linen  yam. 

CAMPHOR  (Du.  Kan^er.  Fr.  Canjre,  Ger.  Kampfer.  It.  &,  Por.  Corpora. 
8p.  Ca^far.  Arab.  Sl  Pers.  Ke^oor),  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  arising  from 
the  separation  of  the  volatile  oil  of  dmerent  trees,  which  is  used  in  medicine  and 
the  aiis.    Two  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce  : — 

China  or  Java  Campharf  the  only  kind  met  vrith  in  Europe,  is  the  product  of 
the  Zaurus  eamphora  (Nees  Yon  Eaenbeck),  found  in  Quang-tung  and  Fo- 
kien  in  China,  in  Codun  China,  and  in  Japan.  It  is  extracted  from  all  parts  of  the 
tree,  but  chiefly  from  the  roots,  and  is  obtained  in  the  state  called  crude  camf^tor 
merely  by  sublimation.  In  this  state  it  is  generally  imported,  and  is  afterwards 
refined  bv  mixture  vrith  lime  and  a  secona  sublimation.  Crude  camphor  occurs 
in  small  brownish  or  gray  grains  mixed  vrith  impurities.  Refined  camphor  is  a 
very  white,  soft,  semitransparent  substance,  having  a  crystalline  appearance,  a 
strong  and  fragrant  odour,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste ;  very  inflammable,  and  so 
volatue  as  totally  to  exhale  when  left  expomd  in  a  warm  air.  Sp.  gr.  0*985  :  it 
occurs  in  round  cakeiL  each  weighing  aibout  2  lbs.,  and  is  common^  packed  in 
vessels  containing  nearly  250  cakes.  The  quantity  of  camphor  exported  from  Can- 
ton varies  much  from  year  to  year.  In  the  United  Kingdom  about  650  cvrts.  are 
annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

Malay  or  Barus  Camphor  is  found  in  great  purity  concreted  among  the  woody 
fibres  of  the  Dryobalanopt  eamphora^  grovnng  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  As  an  article  cv  commerce  it  is  found  exclusively  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  at  Canton,  where  it  fetches  a  price  equal  to  about  100  times  tmU  of 
the  article  made  from  their  own  £.  campnora.  The  former  is  far  more  friupant 
than  the  latter,  but  whether  it  possesses  any  superior  virtues  is  exceedingly 
doubtful. 

CAMPHOR-OIL  is  a  limpid  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  Dryobakmom  oam- 
pAora.  It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  <^  the  East,  but  is  not  brought  to  Europe. 
It  is  as  agreeable  as  the  concrete  substance,  and  almost  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. If  by  any  contrivance  it  could  in  Britain  be  reduced  to  a  concrete  state, 
as  has  lately  been  done  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  produce  might  be  advan- 
tageously exported  to  China,  and  perhaps  retained  in  part  for  home  consumption. 

CAM-WOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  of  a  very  flne  colour,  obtained  frx>m  a  tree  prin- 
cipall}r  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  turnery 
for  kiufe  handles  and  similar  articles.  About  1000  tons  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption. 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a  flne  species  of  turpentine,  obtained  from  the  Pinut 
Balsamea, 

CANADA,  the  most  important  portion  of  British  America,  lies  nearlv  all  be- 
tween the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories  and  the  United  States,  and,  within  tne  basin 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from  about  42°  to  52"  N.  lat.  It  was  colonized  by  the 
French  in  1608,  and  conquered  by  the  British  in  1759.  There  are  two  provinces, 
separated  by  the  Ottawa  river : — Lower  Canada^  adjoining  the  estuary  of  the  St 
LavTrence ;  area,  250,000  square  miles  ;  pop.  (1836)  664,631,  chiefly  of  French  ori- 

S'n ;  capital,  Quebec,  pop.  30,000.  Upper  Canada^  contiguous  to  the  great  lakes 
ntario,  Ene^  Huron,  and  Superior ;  area,  105,000  square  miles;  pop.  371,332, 
chiefly  of  British  origin  ;  capital,  Toronto,  pop.  9765.  Each  province  had  formerly 
a  governor,  executive  and  legislative  councils,  and  a  house  of  representatives,— the 
governor  of  the  lower  province  being  likewise  captain-general  of  all  British  Ame- 
rica: but,  by  the  act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  Ss  (1840,  July  23)  ^  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
the  two  Evinces  have  been  united. 
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C»nadA,  thongli  hi  tome  ports  hflly,  to  opon  the  whole  a  lerel  and  well-watered  eonntiy*  The 
located  portions  are  mostly  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  the  lower  part  of  the  Ottawn, 
the  N.  marsin  of  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Brie,  and  the  B.  B.  banks  of  lakes  Huron  and  8t  ClaJr> 
which  are  genenUy  fertile.  Beyond  these  districts,  the  country,  more  especially  towards  the  N. 
and  W.,  Is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  cUnutte  is  salubrious,  and  heat  and  cold,  though  felt  in 
their  extremes,  are  not  oppresslTe,  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  lower  proTlnce» 
the  medium  of  cold  in  winter  is  about  16<*  Fahr. ,  its  maumum  about  —90° ;  and  the  medium  summer 
heat  to  f^rom  ^flP  to  80",  its  maximum  103".  Early  in  December  the  St  Lawrence  to  dosed  by  ioe, 
which  sddom  totally  disappears  before  the  first  week  in  May.  The  fire  months  from  May  to 
September,  IncIusiTe,  comprise  the  spring,  sunamer,  and  autumn  of  the  Lower  Canadian  year. 
At  Montreal,  and  in  the  Upper  ProTlnee,  the  spring  commences  lh>m  six  weeks  to  two  months 
earlier,  according  to  its  latitude,  and  the  climate  to  in  erery  respect  milder ;  indeed,  in  the  W. 
part  of  Upper  Canada,  the  duration  of  frost  and  snow  to  not  more  than  half,  or  evoi  one-third,  as 
long  as  in  (Quebec.  Tbe  severity  of  the  Canadian  winter  to  much  less  un&TOurable  to  the  opera- 
tions of  agricnlture  than  might  at  first  appear.  The  snow  efl^ually  prevents  the  frost  from 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  spring  thaws,  followed  by  frosty 
nights,  pnhrerixes  the  soil,  and  helps  to  prepare  it  for  seed.  Agunst  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
must  also  be  set  down  the  steady  weather  which  prevaib  during  summer  in  both  provinces,  and 
which  renders  the  progress  of  vegetation  so  rapid,  that  the  Canadian  harvest  to  early,  and  almost 
always  seemvd  before  bod  weather  commences.  Hence  the  dimate  of  Canada,  severe  though  it 
to,  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  unlimited  extension  of  almost  every  description  of  produce,  except 
such  as  to  peculiar  to  a  trofdcal  cUmate. 

The  Canadians  are  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  some  parte  of  which  are  800  or  900 
miles  dtotant  from  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  000  or  700  from  that  of  Montreal.  But  owing  to  the 
Ibdllty  of  communication  by  means  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  expense  of  transport  to  comparatively 
small ;  and,  from  the  improvements  which  are  taking  place  in  railroads  and  canato,  thu  expense 
will  soon  be  greatly  reduced.  The  St  Lawrence  to  navigable  for  huge  ships  to  Montreal,  about 
800  miles,  and  to  Quebec,  490  miles,  for  ships  of  the  line ;  above  Montreal,  ito  current  to  broken 
by  rapids.  The  Ottawa  and  Sagnenay,  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  are  only 
partiaOy  navigable,  having  their  course  likewise  interrupted  by  fiUto  and  rapids.  The  prindpu 
canato  are  the  Orenville  and  Rideau  canato,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  river  Ottawa  and  the 
La  Chine  canal,  form  a  vast  chain  of  internal  navigation,  reaching  by  a  drcuitous  line  from  Mon- 
treal to  Kingston.  The  Wdland  canal,  a  most  important  work,  connects  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  avoiding  die  Falto  of  Niamra.  Besides  these  there  are  various  smaller  canato  and  raUroads, 
>oth  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces. 

The  culture  of  the  soil  to  the  prindpal  occupation  of  the  people ;  a  circumstance  which  atanoet 
necessarily  follows  from  the  abundance  of  rich  land  and  the  total  absence  of  taxes ;  for  these 
advantages  more  than  compensate  the  high  price  of  bibour.  The  chief  agricultural  product  to 
wheat,  the  crop  of  which  to  estimated  at  11,000,000  bushels.  The  average  export  of  wheat  and 
jlour  by  sea,  in  the  four  years  18a2-183ft,  was  equivalent  to  780,000  busheb,  besides  which,  a 
contiderable  quantity  from  the  Upper  Province  found  ito  way  to  the  United  States ;  but  in  1836 
it  was  mucli  smaller;  amounting  only  to  18,126  barreto  flour,  and  9716  busheto  wheat.  The 
quantity  of  other  articles  of  asncultural  prepuce  has  been  hitherto  Inconsiderable;  the  most 
Important  are  flax,  tobacco,  and  aalted  provisions. 

The  staple  exporto  of  the  colony,  however,  are  timber  and  ashes.  The  former  to  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  as  a  portion  of  the  trade  to  the  result  of  a  legtolative  monopoly  arising  out  of  the 
bifdi  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  European  timber,  with  low  duties  on  Canadian, 
that  portion  can  last  oiUy  as  long  as  the  monopoly  to  maintained.  The  chief  articles  of  timber 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  in  1836,  were,— oak,  99,800  tons ;  chn,  18,733 
tons ;  pine,  315,967  tons ;  6,707,978  staves,  chiefly  puncheon  and  standard  pieces ;  deato,  deal-ends, 
battens,  boards,  and  planks,  9,785,520  pieces ;  beslaes  ash  and  birch  timber,  hoops,  handspikes,  and 
smaller  articles ;  the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  ^^703,160.  Besides  the  timber  carried  by  sea  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Indies,  there  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  boards,  scantling,  and 
other  sawn  timber,  prepared  for  the  United  States  and  for  home  consumption.  The  timber-trade 
of  Canada  with  the  west  Indies  and  the  United  States,  as  it  extoto  without  protection,  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  change  of  the  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  which  the  colony  now 
ei^oys  with  the  mother-country  may  be  destroyed  bj  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  by  which 
it  was  originally  created,  and  which  to  at  present  contemplated.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
present  article  to  describe  the  eifeets  which  are  likdy  to  result  from  thto  change.  The  prevailing 
opinion  to,  that  Canada  has  other  means  of  employing  her  labour  and  capital  Independent  of  the 
timber-trade,  and  that  the  change  will  be  benencial  not  only  to  the  mother-country,  but  to  the 
colony.  Tbe  dearing  of  the  land  from  wood  to  fit  it  for  cultivation,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
pot  and  peari  ashes.  The  usual  course  to  to  bum  the  timber  on  the  ground,  and  if  the  price  be 
remunerating,  the  wood  ashes  are  converted  into  the  ashes  of  commerce.  If,  however,  the  rate  be 
discouraging,  they  are  harrowed  in  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  shipped  Ls 
annually  about  36,000  barrels,  conKteting  of  about  two-thirds  pot  and  one-third  pearl  ashes.  Of 
late  years  thto  trade  has  been  on  the  decline. 

The  fisheries  of  Canada  form  a  subordinate  branch  of  industry ;  but  still  the  gulf  and  lower 
portion  of  the  St  Lawrence  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  and  oil  for  home  consumption, 
and  leave  a  small  surplus  for  export.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  county  of  Gaspd  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  in  1836,  consisted  of— cod,  100,549  cwts.;  cod  oil,  37,162  gallons;  whale  oU, 
2.5,120  gallons,  besides  salmon  and  other  fish,  the  whole  amounting  hi  vaJue  to  .£86,694. 

Montreal  was  formerly  the  emporium  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fur  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  by  two  rival  companies,— the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  North-west  After  the  failure 
of  the  latter  association,  most  of  the  skins  were  carried  direct  to  the  residento  at  Hudson's  Bay. 
who  have  an  establishment  also  at  La  Chine,  near  MontreaL  But  although  not  a  single  bale  of 
furs  were  shipped  from  that  city,  we  should  be  justified  in  ranking  the  ftir-trade  among  the  resources 
of  Canada,  because  a  large  importation  of  Britidi  goods  takes  place  through  fif  ontreal,  and  wages 
are  paid  to  the  hunters  by  drafts  on  the  company  in  London.  There  to,  however,  a  small  thouch 
not  an  increasing  exportation  of  thto  article  from  Montreal,  oonatotbig  chiefly  of  sUns  of  the  musk- 
rat,  martin,  beaver»  and  otter. 


Sipei,  namely,  port,  flOO ;  ouideiim,  800 ;  ihernr,  200 :  Teneriffe  and 
ponish  and  otlrar  low  rod  wines,  1000 ;  Fren<»  and  Oerman,  900.    : 
or  this  trade  to  Canada,  aa  there  b  a  djwriminating  duty  of  £7*  7s< 
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or  maaulictures,  the  prlDdpal  U  that  of  aih««,  a]na47  noticed.  The  othera  an  aa  follow  :— 
Cloth,  a  kind  of  gray  bon.espun  or  fU^  dupa^it  worn  by  the  hatikaU  or  fanner  of  Lower  Cana- 
da ;  ooarae  cotton,  but  only  fai  anail  auantUiee ;  ooarM  linens ;  carpets  and  mats  formed  of  threads 
obtained  from  old  materiau;  straw  hats;  worsted  stockings  and  socks;  caps;  leather  mittens ; 
iron  wares  at  8t  Maurice;  nails;  maple  sunr;  bricks;  whUe  soap,  candles,  leatber,  linaeed-ott 
and  cake  are  manufiictured  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Whisky 
is  largely  produced  In  both  the  Canadas.  Btarch,  blue,  cider,  cordage,  nftper,  and  a  few  other 
artteles  arc  alio  made,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  It  Li  to  be  obserred  that  these  manuflwtares» 
with  the  exception  of  whisky,  exist  almost  wholly  without  protectfon.  But  the  domestfc:  manu- 
factures are  supported  more  by  the  habits  of  the  people  than  by  cheapness ;  in  fut  the  ito^t  du 
payt  is  imitated  in  Britain  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  Canadian  doth  nsoaUy  sells  at  in  the 
native  maricet. 

Bhipbttilding  is  an  important  employment  in  all  the  N.  American  colonies.  The  average  num- 
ber of  veisels  built  annually  in  Canada,  during  the  1 1  years  ending  1835,  was  96,  and  their  tonnage 
8249.  Those  ships  are  bum  of  oak,  and  are  of  much  better  workmanship  than  those  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  for  the  most  part  are  constructed  of  pine. 

The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  British  manufactures,  prindpally  oottons  and  woollens ;  fai  1838 
the  former  amounted  in  value  to  £472,882  sterling,  the  latter  to  £303,166.  The  woollens  an 
mostly  of  the  coaner  and  warmer  sorts,  such  as  blankets,  flushings,  flannds,  and  the  coarse  dotha 
produced  in  the  manulacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  oottons  are  chiefly  power-loom  shirtings, 
striped  and  checked  cloths,  printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  muslins,  cambrics,  and  also  fustians, 
velveteens,  and  shnilar  fabrics.  The  other  articles  of  British  produce  or  manufacture  imported 
in  1896  were  as  follow:— Hardware,  value,  £74,249;  wrought  iron,  £fi6,298;  unwrought  iron, 
£35,345;  Unens,  £61,082;  silks,  £59,488;  British  refined  sugar,  £49.628;  glass,  £84,009; 
haberdashery.  £71.646;  earthenware,  £l5,606;  appard  and  slops,  £33,975;  painters'  oolourt, 
£17,426;  besides  coals,  leather,  books,  candles,  soap,  stationery,  salt,  lead,  cordage,  haU,  and 
a  variety  of  other  goods. 

The  other  imporU  are  prindpally  composed  of  the  following  artides :— tea,  about  680,000  Iba., 
brought  chiefly  from  Britain ;  raw  sugar,  about  3,100,000  lbs.  (maple  sugar  being  extendvely 
grown  in  the  colony) ;  rum,  330,000  galls. ;  brandy  and  gin,  290,000  galls. ;  wine,  nearly  3600 

017,  200;^  TeneriflTe  and  other  low  white  wines,  700 ; 

London  enjoys  the  chief  part 
per  tun  of  252  galls,  on  wmea 

direct  from  the  nbuw  of  growth.*'  A  considerabfe  quantity  of  low  white  and  red  wines  is  also 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  after  having  been  landed  at  Gibraltar ;  an  expedient  by  whidi 
the  hl{^  duty  is  evaded.  The  West  India  produee  is  for  the  most  part  Imported  direct  from 
the  place  of  growth,  and  chiefly  from  Grenada,  Jamaica,  and  I>eiDerara.  Halltez  in  Nov* 
Scotia  has  recently  become  an  entrepot  for  exchanging  the  productions  of  Canada  and  the  Weet 
Indies ;  the  former  paying  for  her  purchases  In  floor  and  other  provisioos.  St  John's  in  New* 
foundland  also  enjoys  a  small  inter-colonial  trade. 

The  inland  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considerable.  A  portion  of  the  ashet,  floor  and 
other  provistons  consumed  in  Canada,  are  derived  from  thence.  In  early  spring,  teas,  coARm, 
fruits,  tobacco,  and  various  grooerlea,  are  imported  from  New  York  by  the  ww  of  LsJce  Cham- 

ItbUn.  The  exports  at  St  John's,  on  that  lake,  the  diief  seat  of  this  trade,  amounted.  In 
832,  to  £8197 ;  the  imports  to  £146,807.  In  1833,  the  former  were  £90,500,  the  latter  £104,500. 
Of  the  imports  fully  two-thirds  consisted  of  agricultorai  produce,  all.  It  Is  said,  required  for 
Canadian  consumption.  An  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  also  carried  on  lh>m  different 
points  in  Upper  Canada,  the  duties  on  which  amounted,  in  1835,  to  above  £10,000.  Of  this  there 
were  paid  at  Toronto,  £3750 ;  Kingston,  £1517 ;  Buribigton,  £1438 ;  Port  Stanly,  £835 ; 
Brockville,  £549.  When  commodities  are  exported  on  American  account,  the  transmission  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  on  New  York  easily  doses  the  transaction.  Shipments  are  also  made  to  the  West 
Indies  fh>m  that  dty,  as  well  as  some  of  tlie  more  southern  towns,  by  ordm  of  Canadian  hoosea. 
These  are  usually  paid  for  by  drafts  on  London. 

The  total  imports  into  Lower  Canada  in  1836  amounted  In  value  to  £1,941,063  sterling ;  and 
the  exports  to  £1,034,514  sterling.  These  sums,  however,  do  not  include  the  extensive  iUidt 
trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States.  The  chiei  ports  of  the  colonv  are  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  both  being  warehousing  ports,  and  the  former  a  '*  free  port "  under  the  act  3  A  4  Wnu 
IV.  c  59. 

QudM  is  a  strongly  fortified  dty  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  46*"  49^  N.  71<>  16'  W. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  Lower  Town,  where  are  all  the  commercial  establishments,  is 
situated  immediately  under  Cape  Diamond,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  the  Upper  Town  Is 
on  a  rock  200  feet  above ;  and  the  communication  with  the  lower  town  is  maintained  oy  a  winding 
street,  at  the  top  of  which  Is  a  fortified  gate.  The  basin  of  Quebec  is  very  spacious,  bdng  sofll- 
dent  to  contain  100  eali  of  the  line.  In  1836,  1146  ships  entered  this  port,  naving  a  tonnage  of 
344,206 ;  of  which  Groat  Britain,  880  ships,  291 .235  tons ;  British  colonics,  174  ships,  22,398  tones 
United  States,  50»hips,  19,619  tons ;  forei|^  states,  42  ships,  10,950  tons. 

Mvntnal^  in  45<'  30"  N.  73"  30"  W.,  lies  about  180  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Montreal,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa ;  pop. 
35,000.  Tesseb  of  600  tons  come  op  to  it.  The  harbour  Is  not  large,  but  Is  always  secure ; 
the  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  rapid  of  St  Mary,  about  a  mile  below  the  town.  Montreal  is  tha 
commercial  capital  of  Canada,  bdng  fisvouimbly  dttuited  for  the  lumber  trade,  and  for  intercourse 
with  the  Upper  Province  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  business,  even  in  Quebec,  is  carried 
on  by  brancnes  from  its  mereantUe  houses.  In  1836,  there  entered  this  port  98  ships.  22,289  tons ; 
of  which  Great  Britain  73  ships,  19,410  tons ;  British  colonies  23  ships,  2382  tons ;  foreign  states, 
2  ships,  487  tons.   8 
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Meoiurtt  and  Wefghtt  are  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  with  the  old  English  measures  of  caM- 
dtv.  The  minot,  sometimes  used  hi  Lower  Ca- 
nada, Is  an  old  French  meuure,  00  of  which  are 


uonnr,  Dvrrca,  Ac 
commonly  esthnated  at  100  English  or  Winches- 
ter bushels,  althou^  the  true  proportion  is  90 
to  98. 
Money  and  flcekon^.- Accounts  are  kept 


tKh  dollar  being  oJlHi  Rl    Uut  ili«  arwm 

ll>t«d.'uerUii«  =  i;i  currency  I  or  £100  u 
liiig  =  £iaO  cumni?.  Tha  annp^rtm  of  I 
eliugflk*,li(>iRrBr,eaiiiptleAI*d,  bjthfluniii 
Bon  of  m  p«r  Jmitlng  wkMjfn—  "- 
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Bdl,  TfaoH  In  Uh  Ummt  Pi 
:b  li  ber  i'— Tbo  Bank  of  Up 


otpto  atUmlHd  UabUUj. 

nr{f— Tlia  datita  on  ImnoMad  (OOda  krlad 
Id  Clauila  at*  linpotgd  vartlj  bjr  iba  antlwrltj 
of  tba  BriUali  |DTanim«t,  and  parlljr  bj  that  of 
kmtal  kcUalun,  Tha  fbrmar  an  callad 
lAdiB.  and  tl»  ktur  prerinilai  daUa, 
at  baiiif  In  atarUnf  mooaT,  tha  Utiar  In 
tj.  1b  chargtu  Uw  duUea,  tha  dollar 
lvedatta.M..HhMi  li  Id.  lua  thaolba 


igfioai  add  pnmiumS 
r»  «—  «.■,  _«.  jEluSi  adding  alao  ant. 
"*«»,  £K,  wo  ten  jeiw  comn^  =  f  100 
atarllDg.  TM  bcttat  m*  wouM  ba  lo  onota  Iba 
dollar,  or  Iba  poimd,  or  tba  £100,  at  wImI  aufa 
U  nopeetlToljr  worth.    QoTBrnnieDl  andianga  b 

■an-««naisl  ofCUvda  quocaa  tab  dtafU  M  4a.  U. 
oria.  ltd.  par  dollar,  aa  Iha  caaam^bci  that 
la,  on  belni  paid  ao  mnj  tinea  Ba.  anrranaj,  ha 
■lU  daHnr  a  bill  mUm  tnHur  of  aa  manj 
tfanea  4a.  Sd.  or  «,  l|d.  alallnK  Boraraignaan 
qnolad  hi  tba  n-"-*i™  prIea-Ua  atHa-cnnaik- 
ej  |ni«<  or  leaa).  Thn.li.Sd.ateiUngpci'dol- 
lar ;  Mi.  tanvx^  por  eotwafni ;  ndiaBga  at  R 
par  east,  prtmlum:  and  £luOatailln|D£l>} 

conraa  ranin  round  th*  nombial  pramlnn  of  S 
par  coDt.  aa  animd  a  pivot,  ao  that  d  per  eont. 
pnmlum  li  In  bel  1  dUnaiint,  and  10  par  not 
onlj  S  prsnlinn.  Tha  droulatlng  w***-*^  la 
chleto  CODpiMd  of  Brlttih  and  Amaktm  oolna. 
■oddfnotaadnBluadbrtba  varfoiu  banka.  No 
paper  b  leaned  bj  tha  gDiaramant  or  on  Ibacn- 
dlt  of  the  colonr- 
TU  Sanlu  in  183;,  to  the  Lower  Frorlneo. 

of  £190.000  i  the  (Moatml)  Cit^Banh,  spltal 
£11X1.0001  Ihe  Peopla't  Bank,  caplul  paid  up 
£7'>,(H>0;  and  Quebec  Bank,  npttol  £79,1"' 


1 

back  If '  raahlpped  tor  fl 
and  marthandlae  not  ape 


Bad  (beludiBg  uarlj 
■|paraat.adixi^ 


(Bieept  FkbcIi  win*)  (ba  crown  dol;  la  10a.  pat 
lun  In  wood  ftom  tha  nnHad  Khwdoni,  HaUa. 
and  ODxaltar,  and  £7  per  tun  Awn  nla»  ol 
growth ;  on  Billlata  plaatallMi  nun  H..  and 


qiirlttla.  pergall- ;  la 


Dccaalonally  paid,  bii 


10  the  prorin- 


ionel  of  water,  adapted  to  theeosjcoaTejanceofgooda 
ipr.imi^a  fnr  tItA  nnrposeB  of  Irrigation  and  tbe  eupplymff 
0  existed  since  a  very  remote  period. 


bat  irere  priuctpall)'  confin^  to  the  low  ceuatriw  odjacont  lo  tlio  alluvial  deltas 

iiteod,  QMare  ma;  be  said  (o 

.._  ., ,         1  every  wa;  Ibe  mort  eonTe- 

nient  and  tiinnle.  Id  Holland,  Ihe  muuU>  answer  all  ib«  porpoaei  of  hi^wajs, 
and  may  be  likened  in  thdr  number  and  ntUitr  to  the  turnpike  roada  of  ^gland; 
but  •>»  peculiar;  inTaatnant,  the  ftrawT  jield  an  inunenae  inoome  to  goTKnment, 
while  tliaretunu  of  the  latter  are  btnlj  gofioient  to  keep  tbeminreu^.  Tbe 
caiutU  of  BollMid  KM  moftly  formed  in  gtraisht  Unea;  and  tlie  oonntrj  being  quite 
flat,  tin;  are  conatnicted  var;  aimplv,  and  mtliont  an;  of  tlu  oeetl;  eipedienta  of 
deep  oatUng,  emtjankin^,  or  tnniieUiiig.  Tlie  look,  which  ia  an  in<£apenaable 
kppeDdage  tooamUainthiaoountr;,  ia  compantiTelva  modem  coDtfiTanoe,liaving 
been  fint  applied  in  Ilal;  towards  tlie  end  of  the  ^«enth  cantor;.  Tbe  vaet  ex- 
tent of  water  eommutiicaUon  in  China  hae  no  locks  even  to  this  day.  Aa  a  aub- 
atitate  the;  have  inclined  planea  of  atone,  over  which  thev  haul  tbe  veesela  and 
launch  them  Main  in  tha  upper  level:  ttma  applving  uun  force  lo  acconpUah 
vhat  ii  eSMedin  the  lock  by  aimpiv  letting  in  tne  water  from  the  upper  level 
into  the  trough,  and  thereb;  raiaing  the  ancloeed  barge. 
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The  first  efforts  of  any  ooiueqaenee  tbmt  were  made  in  this  country  towards  ex- 
tending inland  naTigation,  took  plaoe  ahont  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  bj 
the  m^dle  of  it  40  acts  had  been  obtained  for  improTing  and  extendim^  the  nATi- 
cation  of  some  of  the  principal  riTcrs  in  England.  Experience  showeo,  howevery 
tnat  nayigation  of  this  kind  was  liable  to  continual  waste,  and  the  woiks  sub- 
ject to  detraction  by  floods.  These  difllcnlties  suggested  (in  1757)  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  &knkey  navigation  in  Lancashire  the  expediency  of  substituting  » 
new  cut  iJoDgside  Ssdikey  brook,  instead  of  making  the  latter  nsTigable.  But  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  that  first  aroused  public  attention  to  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind,  by  a  canal  which  he  formed  to  couTcy  coal  from  one  of  his 
estates  at  Worslev  to  Manchester,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  norel  features 
of  this  work  consisted  then  (1769;  in  its  taking  a  direction  away  from  all  natural 
water  courses,  passing  boldly  across  the  river  Irwell,  at  a  height  of  40  feet  aboYe  it 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct  600  feet  long,  and  tunnelling  through  the  solid  rook  of* 
large  hill  to  reach  the  mouths  of  the  coal  pits.  This  canal  and  many  others  were 
executed  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  competed  with 
wonderftil  skill  and  ingenuity  by  Brindley,  his  grace's  engineer.  ?rhe  signal 
success  which  attended  these  undertakingB,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  still-water  navigation ;  and  extensions  from  the 
river  Mersey  to  the  Trent,  Severn,  and  Thames,  auickly  followed.  These,  and  the 
rapid  formation  of  joint-stock  companies,  of  wnich  upwards  of  100  have  been 
incorporated  for  works  of  tiiis  sort,  are  evidence  of  the  seal  viith  which  such  im- 
provements have  been  prosecuted.  Mr  Telford,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  as 
an  instance  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  about  1790  for  canal  speculations,  that 
at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  Ellesmere  canal  (112  miles 
long,  and  connecting  the  N^rse^,  Dee.  and  Severn),  four  times  the  estimated  ex- 
pense was  at  once  subscribed  without  hesitation. 

In  EIngland,  about  2400  mUes  of  navi^ble  canals  have  now  been  made,  and 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  private  companies  or  individuals;  in  Ireland,  900  miles  ; 
in  Scotland,  200.  These  works  are  unequalled  for  extent,  and  for  difficulties 
of  all  sorts  successflilly  overcome.  As  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  tunnel  at  Blisworth,  on  the  grand  Junction  canal,  which  is  9080  yards  in 
length.  The  underground  cuttings  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  are  said  to 
be  altogether  18  miles  long,  and  to  have  cost  £170,000.  The  Marsden  tunnd,  in 
the  Huddersfield  canal,  is  5451  yards  long.  The  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  in  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  is  2i  miles  in  length,  and  250  feet  below  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  through  which  it  is  made.  In  the  Thames  and  Medway  caniJ, 
between  Gravesend  and  Rochester,  a  tunnel  2|  miles  is  cut  through  the  chalk ; 
and  one  of  the  tunnels  of  the  Leominster  canal  at  Pensax  is  8850  yards  long. 

In  the  planning  of  canals,  the  first  object  is  to  select  a  line  that  conforms  best 
with  the  levels  and  natural  drainage  of  the  country,  so  as  to  have  as  few  locks 
as  possible,  and  a  plentiAil  snpply  of  water  to  them  at  all  seasons.  The  latter  has 
to  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  amount  of  trade,  or  numbOT  of  barges 
that  pass  the  locks,  and  the  water  must  be  supplied  at  the  highest  part  of  the  caiul; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  is  generally  owing  to  loss  by  leaka^  through  the 
gates,  absorption  through  the  ground,  and  evaporation.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  adjacent  streams  are  insufficient  in  dry  seasons,  or  their  water  is  taken  off 
for  mills;  m  such  cases,  reservoirs  must  be  constraoted  with  weirs  and  sluices  at 
a  great  expense.  To  prevent  loss  by  absorption,  the  whole  extent  of  the  canal  is 
lined  with  a  clay  puddle,  impervious  to  water ;  and  in  embankments,  vertical  lay- 
ers, or  sunk  walls  of  the  same  material,  are  generally  placed  at  each  side  asftirther 
security. 

The  expense  of  constracting  canals  depends  so  much  upon  local  circumstances 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  data  of  general  application.  Some  idea,  however,  of 
the  relative  proportion  which  one  part  of  the  work  bears  to  another,  may  be  had 
from  the  folfovnng  abstracts  of  estimates  by  Mr  Baird  and  Mr  Telford. 

Edinburgh  Union  Canal,  32  nnle$,  (Mr  Baird.)  Cutting,  embanking,  puddling, 
towing  paths,  £71,000  ;  bridges,  aqueducts,  tunnels,  drains,  £84,000  ;  land, 
£29.000  ;  fencing,  £5500  ;  nine  locks,  rise  110  feet,  £17,000 ;  reservoirs,  £12,000 ; 
total,  £212,500. 

L^cestershire  and  NoHhamntonshire  Canal,  42  mileg.  (Mr  Telford.)  Cutting,  &C., 
£130,000 ;  bridges,  &c.,  £65,WK);  land,  £18,000  ;  fencing,  £6700  ;  total,  £219,700. 

The  rise  effected  by  a  lock  vanes  from  4  to  12  feet,  according  to  circumstances, 
bat  seldom  exceeds  8  feet.  The  expense  appears  from  Mr  Telford's  estimates  to 
vary  in  general  from  about  £120  to  £180  per  foot  rise. 
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The  fkoilitlee  of  innsit  that  are  afforded  by  canals  seem  as  yet  to  be  confined  to 
low  rates  of  speed.  Gareftil  experiments,  made  with  barges,  proceeding  at  from  one 
to  four  miles  an  hour,haTe  shown  that  the  resistance  increases  rather  fiwter  than  the 
square  of  the  Telocity.  At  fonr  miles  an  hour  the  power  necessary  to  pull  along 
ordinaiT  loaded  barges  is  l-317th  of  the  sroes  load,  while  at  two  mues  per  hour  it 
diminisnes  to  l-1200th  only.  On  a  good  lerel  turnpike  road  the  power  requires  to 
be  l-SOth  of  the  bad,  and  on  level  railways  about  l-220th  ;  but  they  remain  the 
same  at  all  Telocities.  'ilius  at  a  speed  of^about  11  miles  i>er  hour  the  same  power 
will  puU  along  the  same  load  on  a  canal  as  on  a  turnpike  road ;  and  a  similar 
equality  of  adyanta^  exists  between  a  canal  and  a  railway  at  a  speed  of  4^  miles 
per  hour.  Below  tms  rate  the  canal  has  the  adyantage  of  the  railway  in  point  of 
economy ;  aboTe  it  the  railway  has  the  advantage  of  the  canaL 

The  stimulus  given  to  internal  intercourse  by  the  success  of  railways,  and  espe- 
cially tiie  fears  entertained  by  canal  proprietors  of  the  injury  that  tneir  property 
was  likely  to  sustain  by  their  general  mtroduction,  has  urged  them  of  late,  however, 
to  effect  considerable  improvements  in  the  construction  of  passage-boats  ;  though  as 
yet  steam- vessels  have  not  been  introduced  with  success.  Experiments  made  by 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  have  proved  that  a  rate  of  velocity  may  be 
attained  with  horses,  which  at  one  time  would  have  been  deemed  quite  cmmencal. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  extremely  light  barges  called  sw^  boats^  weighing 
only  from  2  to  3  tons^  and  made  very  narrow  so  as  to  penetrate  the  water  easily, 
ana  produce  little  disturbance.  Their  use  is  principally  confined  to  the  canals 
between  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley  ;  and  their  usual  rate  is  fVom  8  to  9 
miles  the  hour,  nai  including  stoppages  or  passing  of  locks.  They  carry  from  80 
to  90  passengers  each,  weighing  with  luggage  from  5  to  6  tons.  Tney  perform  the 
distance  (56  miles)  between  Edinbur^  and  Glasgow  in  7  hours.  On  the  Grand 
Junction  canaL  between  London  and  Birmingham,  ^y  boats  are  employed,  which 
average  a  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour :  they  weigh  from  7  to  7i  tons,  and  carry  from 
10  to  15  tons  of  goods.  The  ordinary  heavy  boats  are  dragged  at  the  rate  of  from 
2  to  2^  miles  the  hour :  they  carry  2Si  tons  of  goods,  and  weigh  6^  tons  ;  others 
carry  24,  and  weigh  9  tons.    [Stocks.] 

Table  of  the  cost  of  conveying  goods  and  passengers  on  canals  at  different  rates 
of  speed.    (  TTooei  on  iZotZ-AMMb,  p.  678;  1838.)    8 
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CANARY  ISLANDS,  a  group  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,off 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  between  2^*"  40'  and^*"  SO'  N.,  and  IS""  SO'  and  18*'  20' W^ 
The  inhabited  islands  and  their  population  (1837)  are  Teneriffe,  85,448  ;  Canary, 
72,779 ;  Palma, 33.098 ;  Lanzarote.  17,714;  Fuerteventura,  14,096 ;  Ch)mera,  11,722 ; 
Hierro.  or  Ferro,  4481 ;  total,  239,338.  The  seat  of  the  governor-general  is  at  Santa 
Cruz,  the  port  of  Teneriffe,  in  28"  29'  N.,  and  16**  15'  W. ;  pop.  8500.  The  other  chief 
towns  are  Laguna  and  Orotava  in  the  same  island,  and  Las  Palmas  in  Canary. 

The  aspeet  of  the  Canaries  Is»  throughout,  elevated,  and  some  of  the  moantaias,  particolarly  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  rank  among  the  loftiest  in  the  globe.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  tnclminf 
towards  the  W.  and  N.  exhibit,  rising  above  each  ouier,  the  plants  of  the  torrid,  the  temperate, 
and  even  the  frigid  lone.  The  idan<u  are  within  the  Umlts  of  the  trade-wind,  and  the  climate 
eminently  salubrious.  The  most  fertile  are  Canary  and  Teneriffe ;  Lansarote  and  Fuerteventura 
are  dry  and  san4y.  About  one-flfth  of  the  sorfisoe  of  the  whole  islsnds  Is  under  culttvation.  In  a 
late  consular  return,  the  principal  productions  in  one  year  are  stated  to  be,  wine,  46,226  pipes ; 
potatoes,  161.800  quarters ;  wheat,  67*487  qn. ;  maiae,  39,876  qrs. ;  barley,  66,282  qrs. ;  rve,  6343 

Srs. ;  Tegetables,  10,310  qrs. ;  bsurflla,  114,000  quintals ;  and  orcniUa,  1498  quintals.  A  small  quao- 
tv  of  sugar  is  made,  and  there  are  manuCsctures  of  coarse  linens,  cloths,  and  silks.  Domestic 
animals  are  plentifuL  An  active  commercial  intercourse  exists  amonc  the  different  islands,  and 
upwards  of  30  vessels  are  employed  in  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Anica.  The  staple  export  is 
wine,  particularly  that  called  ^'  Teneriflfo,"  the  better  sort  of  which  is  equal  to  the  middling  kinds 
of  Madeira,  for  which  it  ik«qnently  passes  in  England.  In  1833,  there  were  exported  3661  olpes 
from  Santa  Crux,  of  whidi,  18SA  were  sent  to  London,  968  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  406  to 
the  United  fitates^and  181  to  St  Thomas ;  but  the  total  export  of  wine  from  the  islands  in  that  year 
was  8684  pipes.    The  chief  of  the  other  exports  are  barilla,  cochineal,  orchiUa,  fruit,  and  raw  silk. 
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with  muJl  qnaniltfes  of  bnukdj*  TlMgw,  rodcHnOM,  and  timay-fldi.  The  bnporte  eooaisl  of  ngu, 
cofliM,  bnady,  ofl»  kiillMr  for  aolea,  wax,  and  a  Tarlety  of  manaAetured  foods.  The  amoont  of 
exports  in  1833,  aooording  to  tlie  tariff  TahiatioQ,  was,  to  ^pain,  £34,9011 ;  America,  £¥m ; 
other ooantries.  £05,894 ;  total,  £104.193 ;  and  imports  firomBMfai,  £99,047 ;  America,  £11.885  { 
other  ooontries,  £198,089 ;  total,  £189,594.  The  fmporU  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  ma- 
naCMtuies,  amoont  annoallT  to  about  £40,000 ;  diiellT  oonslstinff  of  oottons  and  woollens,  Unens, 
iron,  hardware,  ontlery,  gisss,  soap,  earthenware,  nats,  and  apporeL  Forein  wlieat,  India 
pieoe  goods,  and  braadj,  are  likewise  imported  fkom  this  ooontrr.  In  1888,  38  Britidi  reseels  ar- 
rived at  Santa  Cms,  t'eneriiTe ;  13  at  the  port  of  OrotaTa ;  8  ai  Ajredfe  in  Lanaroto ;  and  19  at 
Port  of  Pslmas  in  Oanaiy. 

The  Osnaries  are  freonentlj  visited  by  diipe  for  fresh  prorislona,  iridch,  except  TegetaMes, 
nay  be  obtained  irientitaily  in  most  of  the  iMnds.  There  is»  however,  no  aceommodation  for 
■hips  except  open  roadsteads,  which  are  nnaafe  in  winter. 

Jfeamret,  Weiffkta,  and  Mm$§t  same  as  Spaw. 

CANARY  SEED  is  the  produce  of  an  umiuJ  fpnM  iPhalmiM  Conaneruu)^ 
ebiefly  onltiTated  near  Sflmdwieh  in  Kent ;  an  acre  yielding  firom  8  to  5  quarters. 
It  is  used  exteoisiTely  for  the  food  of  tame  singing-birds. 

CANARY  WOOD,  a  fimcy  wood  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 

CANDIA,  OR  CREiTE,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  ritn- 
ated  to  the  S.  of  the  Grecian  Archioelago.  Length,  160  miles ;  breadth  varying 
f^m  6  to  35.  Population  800,000.  Capftal,  Candia,  in  35«  21'  N.  25''  S'  £. ;  pop. 
12,000.    The  island  forms  a  Turkish  pashabc. 

The  coast,  e^Mdally  towards  the  N.,  is  indented  by  deep  gaUb;  on  the  Bw  it  is  rasged  and  iron- 
bonnd;  and  a  oontlnuons  mass  of  liish  land  runs  through  the  wliole  length  of  the  island.  TheraQ 
Is  fertile,  producing  com,  espeeiaUr  barley,  oil,  honey,  and  wine,  besiaes  considerable  quantitlea 
of  cheese,  wool,  wax,  silk,  valonia.  oarobe,  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  principal  exports  are, 
white  so^>  (50,fl00  ewts.),  sent  chiefly  to  Turkey  and  Ctaeeoe,  oil,  silk,  raisins,  carobs,  valonia, 
almonds,  chesants,  osanges,  lemons,  and  linseed ;  and  the  imports,  grain,  riee,  oottons  and  piece 
goods,  timber,  leather  and  bides,  tobaooo,  sugar,  barilla,  butter,  salt  fish,  and  other  artldee ; 
ue  whole  amounting  annuallv  to  about  £180,000  sterling.  The  chief  commercial  intercourse 
Is  with  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria,  and  Egvpt.  According  to  a  reeent  consular  return,  the  aversgo 
annual  value  of  Brittih  manufMStures  and  metals  imported  is  about  £99,000 ;  consisting  of  cotton 
twist,  70,000  lbs. ;  gray  calicoes,  4000  pieces :  madapolams,  SfiOO  pieces ;  long  cloths,  500  pieces ; 
imitation  shawls,  8000  pieces ;  nankeens,  30,000  yds. ;  muslins,  9500  pieces ;  prints,  1900  pieces  ; 
cambrics,  1500  pieces ;  printed  slwwb,  500  doa. ;  iron,  900  quintab ;  shot,  KiO  sacks.  The  most 
frequented  port  Is  Caoea.  Retimo  has  also  a  small  harbour.  That  of  Gandla  is  much  decayed, 
and  neariy  flUed  np.    These  three  principal  towns  are  all  situated  on  the  N.  dde  of  the  Island. 


B  196  lbs.  avolrd.  A  mule  or  horse  load  (by 
which  some  duties  are  reckoned)  welfl^  about 
9|  cwts. ;  an  ass  load  1|  cwt. 

Mcneif. — 40  parass  1  piastre ;  and  lUO  piastres 
b£I  sterling  nearly.    8 


Meeuuref  and  ir<<0iiUf  .— The  |rfc  or  ell  =  95| 
Imp.  inches ;  the  dennum  Is  about  40  so.  yds. ; 
the  mistach  of  oil  about  3  Imp.  galls. ;  the  mls- 
tach  of  wine  varies  from  3  to  5  galls. ;  the  com 
measure  is  the  earga  =  4*19  or  neariy  4f  Imp. 
bush.;  the  oke  =  9i  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  the  quintel 

CANDLE.  Candles  are  manufactured  flrom  tallow,  bleached  bees'-waz. 
spennaoeti,  the  concrete  part  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  lately  the  concrete  part  or 
tallow  has  been  separated  by  pressure  fh»m  the  oil,  and  made  into  candles,  under 
the  name  of  Mtearine,  Ther  are  also  made  from  mixtures  of  the  preceding,  and 
called  composition,  imperial  wax,  &e.  Candles  are  always  crlindncaL  ana  have 
a  wick  formed  of  fine  cotton  in  the  centre.  The  use  of  the  wick  is  purely  mechani- 
cal ;  when  lUhted  it  first  melts  the  solid  candle,  which,  being  drawn  by  capillary 
action,  is  diffused  over  the  fibres  of  the  wick,  and  thus  prepared  for  decomposition 
and  combustion.  The  quality  of  the  candle  depends  very  much  upon  the  wick,  as 
if  too  thin,  it  will  melt  more  than  the  fibres  can  decompose,  and  the  candle  will 
run ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wick  be  too  thick,  the  candle  will  smoke ;  owing  to 
the  melted  part  not  being  m  a  perfect  state  of  combustion,  for  want  of  air  at  the 
centre  of  the  wick.  Wax  and  sperm,  from  being  less  fusible  than  tallow,  are  made 
with  a  much  more  slender  wick,  which,  bendingover,  is  consumed  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  requires  no  snuffing.  The  best  tallow  candles  are 
always  firm  and  white.  Wax  candles,  on  the  contrary,  are  never  perfectly  white 
when  pure,  but  are  a  little  inclined  to  stoaw  colour.  Tney  should  be  hard  and  free 
of  grease  ;  when  very  white  and  opaque,  they  are  adulterated  with  tallow.  Pure 
spermaceti  candles  are  readily  distinguished  oy  their  transparency,  and  they  are 
therefore  seldom  adulterated.  Wax  candles,  on  the  contnury,  are  much  adulter- 
ated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dealers  to  quote  their  price  at  one-half  of  that 
of  the  raw  material.   8 

Tallow  candles  were  formerly  subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  Id.,  and  wax  and 
spermaceti  of  3^d.  per  lb.  These  duties  were  repealed  from  Ist  January  18S2 
(I  &  2  Wm.  lY.  c.  19).  In  1830,  the  quantities  brought  to  charge  were,  tallow^ 
115,586,192  lbs. ;  wax  and  spermaceti.  1,265,113  lbs. ;  and  the  net  produce  of  the 
duty,  £482,413 ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  tallow  candles  were,  however,  manu- 
factured iMitately.  The  exportation  of  candles  is  trifling,  except  to  the  West  Indiee. 
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CANDY,  a  Ime  East  Indian  weight,  consisting  ffonerallT  of  20  mannds.  Hie 
Madras  candy  oi  20  maonds  =s  500  lbs.  ayoird. ;  tSe  Bomoay  candy  also  of  20 
maonds  =  560  ]l>s.,  or  5  cwt.  aToird.,  reck<nied  for  grain  at  25  Winchester,  or  244 
Imp.  bushels. 

CANDY,  a  preparation  of  sugar,  made  by  melting  and  crystallizing  it  seyeral 
times. 

CANELLA  ALBA,  an  aromatic  tree  common  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bark 
of  the  yoan|[  branches,  freed  ttom  its  outer  rind,  is  imported  in  rolls  or  quills  two 
or  three  feet  m  length,  or  in  small  broken  pieces,  and  employed  as  a  stomachic.  It 
has  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  taste,  and  is  sometimes  called  white  cinnamon, 

CANES  are  obtained  m>m  a  yariety  of  palms  and  plants  of  ^e  reed  kind.  They 
are  imported  principally  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  India,  and  China.  The 
chief  are  the  Bamboo  and  Rattah. 

CANNA,  OR  CANNE,  a  measure  for  cloth  in  Italy,  and  in  the  South  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  places. 

CANNON,    [dfuif.l 

CANTARO.  a  wei^t  used  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  Leyant.  It  generally  con- 
tains 100  rottoli. 

CANTEEN,  a  place  in  a  fort  or  barracks  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  proyisions.  The  sale  of  liquors  is  not  allowed  except  at  the  canteen,  and  the 
quantity  sold  at  one  time  is  regulated  by  the  commandmg-officer.  The  quarter- 
master IS  responsible  that  no  disorder  occurs. 

CANTH ARIDES,  called  also  Spanish  fly  or  blister  beetle,  is  an  insect  (0>n- 
tharii  vetieaioria)  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  especially  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  brieht  green  colour,  except  the  legs 
and  antennffi.  which  are  bluish  black,  and  is  well  Known  for  its  medical  uses. 

CANVASS,  a  coarse  strong  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  used  chiefly  for 
Sail-cloth. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  GUM-ELASTIC,  o&  INDIAN  RUBBER  (Fr.  Caouichou. 
Get.  Federharz,  For.  Boracha.  Sp.  Retina  ekutica.  UU),  is  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  seyeral  South  American  plants,  particularly  the  Siphonia  eUuHoa,  also  from 
the  ^etu  elasUeOf  a  roecies  of  fij^-tree.  Incisions  are  miade  in  the  bark,  chiefly 
in  wet  weather,  and  the  flux,  which  is  abundant  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
is  conducted  by  tubes  into  yessels  for  its  reception.  The  caoutdiouc  is  after- 
wards separated  by  heat  or  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  formed  by  the  natiyes  of  S. 
America  into  pear-shaped  bottles,  by  being  spread  oyer  moulds  of  clay,  and  its 
dusky  coating  is  communicated  by  exposure  to  smoke  in  order  that  it  may  be  tho- 
roughly driecL  It  is  then  commonly  marked  on  the  outside  with  yarious  lines  or 
figiues,  and  the  clay  after  haying  been  softened  with  water  is  picked  out. 

Caoutchouc,  when  pure,  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  yaries  from  *990 
to  1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  elasticity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  and 
is  diflicultly  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalis.  It  dissolyes  sparinsly  in  washed  ether : 
but  in  tibe  ooal  naphtha,  or  oil  obtained  ft^m  gas  works,  it  is  softened  and  dissolyed 
in  a  yery  remarkable  manner,  and  the  solutions  haye  been  applied  to  render  yari- 
ous articles  of  clothing  waterproof.  The  cloth  thus  prepared,  oesides  being  exten- 
siyely  used  for  cloaks,  is  so  imperyious  to  moisture  and  to  air,  that  floating  or 
hydrostatic  beds  for  myalids  are  formed  from  it,  and  eyen  beds  and  colons  are 
rendered  elastic  by  inflation.  Caoutchouc  is  besides  employed  for  the  erasure  of 
pencil  marks  on  paper  by  friction^  for  the  manufacture  of  braces  and  surgical 
instruments,  and  it  is  cut  by  machinery^  into  yery  flne  thread,  which  is  woyen  into 
a  yariety  of  ornaments  and  elastic  frbrics.  **  Subjected  to  destructiye  distillation 
it  yields  a  large  relatiye  proportion  of  a  highly  ydatile  and  inflammable  liquid 
hydrocarbon.  This  product,  which  is  applicable  to  many  useftil  purposes  in  the 
arts,  is  made  upon  a  large  scale  by  Messrs  Enderby  of  London  ;  it  is  a  soWent  of 
caoutchouc  itself,  and  of  other  substances  used  as  yamishes.  The  yarious  applica- 
tions of  caoutchouc  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  articles  and  other  useful  products, 
are  as  yet  probably  in  their  mfancy  only.'*    {Brandt t  Chemistrv.) 

Caoutchouc  is  imported  chiefly  from  Guiana,  in  the  woods  of  which,  as  weU  as 
in  the  proyince  of  Quito,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Amazon^  the  tree  grows 
abundiuitly.  The  consumption  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  mcreased,  partly 
owing  to  the  entire  repeal  of  the  import  duty,  but  chiefly  from  the  discoyery  c^its 
application  to  waterproof  clothing  by  Mr  M'Intosh. 

CAPE  BRETON.    [Nova  Scotia  akd  Caps  Brxtom.] 

CAFE  D£  VERDET  ISLANDS,  a  group  subject  to  Portugal,  situated  in  the 
Athmtic,  about  SOO  miles  W.  of  Cape  Verae  in  Africa,  and  consisting  of  ten  islands,  of 
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which  the  luweet  are  Si  Jago,  Si  Antonio,  and  Si  Nioholaa ;  the  imaller  Mayo, 
Bona  Vista,  Sal,  Si  Vincent,  St  Lacia,  Bram^d  Fo^o,  hesidea  nmnerons  ialeta. 


The  Ckpe  d«  Yerde  Iibuidt  poaten  little  oomiaerdal  lotereet,  being  moantalnoQi  and  mpro- 
doetlre,  and  eltuated  at  a  diitance  from  the  nnial  track  of  veneis  deeoned  for  Aneriea  andtlM 
Indlei.  Their  produotione  are  oottoo,  fruit,  cattle,  poultry,  orehilla,  goats,  aeeae,  mulet,  turtle, 
and  ialt.  The  httar  is  formed  in  large  quantities  by  natund  eTaporatrao  on  the  seashore,  parti- 
cularly in  Mayo  and  Bal,  which  are  frequented  by  American  Westell  for  its  collection.  The  amount 
of  Britldi  produce  and  manuflMtores  exported  to  these  iriaads  in  1838  nas  £1908,  bat  in  1830,  only 
£188. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  Britiflh  colony  composed  of  the  portion  of  AfHcs 
lying  between  the  Southern  Ocean  and  lat.  29*  S.  Area  about  150,000  sq.  miles,  but 
not  accurately  defined.  PopuUtion  (1838),  156,616,  chiefly  African- Dutch,  negroes, 
and  Hottentots.  The  admmistration  of  public  aibirs  is  rested  in  a  goTcmor,  aided 
by  ezecutiye  and  legislatiye  councils. 

The  Cape  territory  Is  in  general  rugged  and  banen,  and  deficient  In  the  means  both  of  Internal 
and  external  oommunicaUon.  But  a  portion  of  Uie  B.  coast  is  (rf  a  dlflerent  character,  more 
especially  towards  the  N.  B.  fh>ntler,  Inchiding  the  district  of  Albany,  where  the  country  is  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  fsTOurable  for  agrfenlture  and  STUins*  The  W.  coast,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  consist  of  barren  mouatains  and  arid  plains,  one  of  which,  the 
Great  Karroo  Deeert,  a  high  panned  table-land,  separating  the  Cape  Town  District  firom  the  liner 
country  to  the  N.B.,  extends  about  100  leagues  in  length,  from  B.  to  W.,  and  30  in  breadth.  The 
climate,  however,  is  one  of  the  flneet  in  the  world ;  and  were  the  aridity  of  the  soil  counteracted 
bv  Irrigation,  and  the  jneans  of  interooune  improved  by  the  formation  of  roads,  the  character  of 
the  country  would  be  very  different,  as  the  ciupabllities  of  the  soil  are  naturally  great.  The 
only  parts  thickly  lettied  are  the  Cape  and  Btellenboeeh  districts,  which  contahi  about  3-8ths 
of  the  whole  population,  some  parts  of  Worcester,  Oraaf  Reynet,  and  the  British  settlements  at 
Graham  Town  and  Bathurst,  in  Albany ;  the  other  portions  are  occupied  chiefly  by  Dutch  grasf  ere 
called  teorsL  Nearly  885,000  acres  are  under  crop,  yielding  annually  about  5«0,000  busheb  of 
wheat,  besides  smaller  quantltii'S  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye ;  the  remainder  of  the  productive  sur- 
face Is  chiefly  pasture  land.  The  prindpal  raeroantUe  commodity  is  wine,  of  whidi  about  18.000 
leaguers  (M18,000  Imp.  galli.)  are  madeyearty,  besides  about  1000  leaguers  (196.690  galls.)  of 
brandy.  The  vine  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Btellenboeeh  dlstrictjmd  within  forty  miles  round  Cape 
Town ;  but  the  wines,  except  that  made  at  Constantia,  near  T^le  Mountain,  are  almost  all  of 
▼eiy  low  quality.  Of  late  years,  part  of  the  capital  which  was  embarked  In  the  wine  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  the  production  of  wo<rf,  which  has  thus  risen  Into  considerable  importance ; 
and  as  the  Merino  breed  of  uieep  has  been  introduoed  with  success,  wool  will  probably  become  ere- 
long the  dilef  staple  of  the  colony.  The  flsheries  mlriit,  under  good  management,  be  an  import- 
ant branch  of  indnstnr,  as  the  coasts  are  frequented  by  numerous  whales ;  but  at  present  the  trade 
Is  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans. 

The  progress  of  the  Cape  colony  has,  of  late  years,  been  materially  impeded  by  the  invasion  of 
the  N.E.  frontier  by  the  Cafl^,  and  by  the  exnaordinair  emigration  oi  about  80,000  of  the  Dutch 
ecdonisU  to  Natal,  on  the  B.  coaiit,  partly  on  account  of  the  great  fertility  of  that  district,  and 
partly  from  hostility  towards  Government,  on  account  of  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  The 
departure  of  the  farmers  has  produced  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  ptovidons  at  Cape  Town,  which 
has  materially  lessened  the  demand  for  ship  refreehmento.  formerly  a  prindpal  branch  of  trade  at 
that  port,  and  amounting  to  about  jb'lOO.OOO  /early.  The  chief  of  the  other  native  exports  are, 
wine  (1,000,IM)0  galls.),  wool,  hides  and  skins,  horns,  tallow,  floor,  wheat,  bran,  butter,  whale  oil 
and  flns,  aloes,  ivory,  besides  which,  oofllee  fCorml,  sunr ,  tea,  spices,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  are  shipped  at  second-hand  from  Brazil,  Maurftius,  India,  and  China.  In  1838,  the  exports 
amounted  in  value  to  £3842»3 ;  of  which  at  Cape  Town,  £336,189 ;  at  PonBlisabeth,  £47*307 : 
at  Sinum'k  Town,  £877.  The  Imports  into  the  colony  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £891,168, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Witib  the  exception  of  fbreign  spirits  (principally  brandy), 
wines,  and  spices,  the  British  imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  manufscturea  goods,  and  of  theee 
upwards  of  one-third  are  cottons ;  the  remainder  chiefly  woollens,  apparel,  silks,  arms,  hardware, 
and  earthenware.  The  demand  for  Bnsjish  produce  and  manuflustures  Increased  from  £816,50 
(the  declared  value)  in  1827.  to  £eS3,3&in  1838,  arisfaig  partly  f^m  the  improved  habits  of  the 
Dutch  formers,  but  prindpally  from  a  more  extended  Interoourse  with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 

The  ports  are  few  and  fai  bad  condition.  The  prindpal  are.  Cape  Town,  the  capital  and  seat  of 
government,  situated  in  33*  M^  B.  and  18*  SS'  B.  on  Table  Bsj ;  pop.  80,000 ;  Port  BUaabeth.  in 
Algoa  Bay,  the  shipping  place  for  the  B.  part  of  the  colony ;  and  Simon's  Town,  which  are  all 
f^  warenoudng  ports,  in  1836,  486  ships  entered  these  ports,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
134,876  tons. 

MBAsuEca,  WBiOHTa,  MovaT,  Dunss,  Ace. 


Measuret  and  WdaMt^lX^  Dutch  ells=100 
yds. :  481  moigen  s  100 acres.  Theleagner  of  4 
Rhms  s  168  English  wfaie  or  ISfiiSS  Imp.  sails. ; 
the  muid  or  mudde  of  4  schepelss3<l6  Imp.bush.; 
and  91|  Dutch  lbs. = 100  lbs.  avofrd.  The  Dutch 
measures  and  weights,  however,  are  How  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  British. 

Mon^  is  reckoned  in  pounds,  shQUngs,  and 
pence  steriing;  or  to  rizaoUars  of  8  schelUngs, 


84  dubbleijees,  or  48  stivers  =  Is.  6d.  sterling. 
The  currency  inlndpally  consists  of  Brittoh  coins 
and  of  notee  issued  bythe  Go  vemment  Bank  and 
the  '*  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank." 

Bahkt,  4^~A  government  bank  has  long  ex- 
bted  at  Cape  Town,  which  receives  depodts, 
discounts  Mils,  and  issues  notes.  Much  Ii^ury 
was  at  one  time  sustained  by  the  over  issues  of 
the  bank,  which  wra  conducted  to  such  an  ex- 
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Unt  that  an  paper  lizdoIUu'  wu  depredated  I  jRium«er.— InlSSS.thepubUcreTeniieamoimt- 
froni  4e.  to  It.  4d.,  ite  value  prior  to  106,  when  |  cd  to£lfiB,eD7.  and  the  ezpeDdlture  to£147,579 ; 
It  was  flzed  pennanently  at  Ii.  6d.    The  Gape  of  '"^   *"^  " 
Oood  Hope  Bank,  lately  ertablidied.  has  lu  head 
oflke  also  at  Gape  Town ;  batithasbrandieBat 


OfBham  Town  and  other  places.  Anotherjoint- 
stock  bank  has  been  projected  at  Graham  Town ; 
but  It  may  be  doubted  how  Ur  the  resooroes  of 
that  kiMUtj  are  yet  snffldent  to  afford  stabiUty 
to  nch  an  mstltatlon.  There  are  also  two  insn- 
fanoe oompanlest  namely,  the  "South  African'* 
and  **  cape  of  Oood  Hope."  The  shares  of  all 
these  nndertakiBgs  are  now  quoted  at  hi^  pre- 
mlumSi 


the  last,  howsTsr,  was  szdusive  of  the  expenses 
tocufred  In  England  on  account  of  the  colony. 

/ffi9or(/)i«tfev._The  general  rate  on  Brittob  or 
colonial  merchandise  Is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem/ 
on  foreign,  10  per  cent.  (Order  in  Clnmctf,  Au- 
OhH  10, 1840).  The  dues  levied  on  vessels  entering 
Table  or  Stanon's  Bay,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
are4ftd.  per  ton ;  but  if  Ibr  refreshments  or  other 
purposes,  only  S^  per  ton.  The  importation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  is  prohibited  except  with 
permission  from  the  govemmoit.  8 


The  Gape  was  discovered  fn  1409L  Formal  occupation  by  the  Enelish,  1090.  Dutch  colonlia- 
tlon,  1650.  British  conquest,  179S.  Restoration  to  the  Dutch,  IWk  Recapture  by  the  British, 
1806 ;  to  whom  the  colony  was  finally  ceded  in  1810. 

CAPERS  (Fr.  Canret,  It.  Canpari),  the  flower  buds  of  the  caper  bufih,  {Cap- 
porit  spinota),  a  trailiiig  shmb,  wiuch  grows  in  profbsion  in  Italy  and  the  soath  of 
France,  particularly  between  l^larseilles  and  Tonlon.  They  are  used  as  a  pickle, 
and  about  70,000  lbs.  are  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  yearly.  The  youngest 
and  smallest  are  deemed  the  best. 

CAPITAL  consists  of  the  accumulated  sayings  of  industry,  capable  of  being 
employed  either  for  the  support  of  human  existence,  or  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  distin|piishea  by  economists  into  two  sorts,  arising  from  a  difference 
in  the  mode  of  applying  it.  Fijeed  capital  consists  of  tnose  articles  of  a  durable 
nature  which  contribute  to  production  without  being  destroyed.  Such  are  roads, 
canals,  houses,  docks,  harbours,  warehouses,  and  those  tools,  machines,  and  other 
accommodations  which  do  not  ^rish  in  the  using.  CirculaHng  capital  possesses 
this  distinctiye  character,  that  it  is  necessarily  consumed  in  contributing  to  pro- 
duction, and  that  it  must  oe  reproduced  in  order  to  enable  the  producer  to  continue 
his  operations.  Of  this  nature  are  food,  coal,  seed,  wool,  clothes,  some  kinds  of 
tools,  and  all  other  articles  subserrient  to  production  which  perisn  in  the  using. 
These  terms  are  not  however  always  yery  definite.  Thus,  the  lower  animals  are 
in  some  cases  to  be  rejarded  as  fixed,  in  others  as  circulating  capital ;  oxen  used 
permanently  for  drangnt,  belonging  to  the  former,  but  when  reared  solely  for  the 
market,  to  the  latter.  **  It  follows,  necessarily,  if  the  instruments  of  labour,  the 
materials  on  which  it  is  employed,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  are  all 
included  under  the  name  of  capital,  that  the  productive  industry  of  every  country 
is  in  inroportion  to  its  capital,  increases  when  its  capital  increases,  ana  declines 
when  its  capital  declines.  It  is  obvious  that  when  inere  are  more  instruments  of 
labour,  more  materials  to  work  upon,  and  more  pay  for  workmen,  there  will  be 
more  wozk,  provided  more  workmen  can  be  obtainecu  If  they  cannot,  two  things 
will  happen :  wam  will  be  raised,  which,  giving  an  impulse  to  population,  wul 
increase  the  number  of  labourers ;  while  the  immediate  scarcity  of  hands  will 
whet  the  ingenuity  of  cai>italists  to  supply^  the  defldenoy,  by  new  inventions  in 
machinery,  and  by  distributing  and  oividing  labour  to  greater  advantage." 
iMilFt  PoUtioal  Economy.) 

Capital,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  used  in  commerce, 
does  not  differ  essentially  firom  that  now  explained.  It  comprehends  in  addition 
the  debts  due  to  traders  ;  but  in  estimating  capital  in  the  aggregate,  these  must 
evidently  be  neglected,  as  what  constitutes  an  article  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
books  of  one  cIms  of  men,  forms  an  exactly  equal  item  of  debt  in  the  books  of 
others. 

The  ratio  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  pro« 
duction  annually  exceeds  consumption.  Accumulation  is  facilitated  by  the  abate- 
ment of  taxes,  and  by  the  removal  of  monopolies,  and  of  all  impediments  to  the 
free  employment  of  the  capital,  labour,  and  skill  of  a  nation.  It  is  also  increased  by 
whatever  tends  to  economize  consumption  in  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  frugal  habits, — objects  which  only  can  be  secured  by 
basing  professional  skill  of  every  sort  upon  real  knowledge,  by  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people,  and  above  all  by  the  predominance  of  pure  and  simple  tastes  and 
sound  morals. 

CAPSICUM.    rPEPPEB.] 

CARAT,  OR  KARAT,  a  term  used  in  a  relative  sense  to  express  the  fineness  of 
gold.    It  means  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  any  given  weight  of  that  metal  or  of  its 
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alloy.  If  Bttoh  a  wd^i  be  pore  gtAd,  it  is  ndd  to  be  24  eanta  fine ;  if  three- 
foaruui  only  be  cold,  it  is  sud  to  be  18  carats  fine.  The  diamond  cant,  howcTer, 
18  a  definite  weight  »  9^  troy  grains ;  and  the  pearl  carat  »  Iths  of  a  trof 
grain. 

The  carat  was  originally  the  Mh  of  the  old  marc,  or  half-ponnd  of  the  IVench, 
from  whom  the  term  is  said  to  hare  come. 

CARAVAN,  a  troop  or  body  of  merchants  or  pilipims,  as  they  trarel  with 
eameU  in  the  east.  The  Koran,  ae  ia  well  known,  eigoms  every  Mussnlman,  who 
has  Uie  means,  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  once  at  least  in  Us  life.  Dal* 
hi^a,  as  the  name  imports,  is  the  month  in  the  Mohammedan  calendar  peculiarly 
set  apart  for  the  performance  of  this  solemnity.  Formerly  when  derotional  zeal 
was  more  ardent,  the  difiionlties  of  the  jonmey  throngh  the  desert  were  held  to 
increase  the  merit  of  the  act,  but  of  late  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hajjis  do  not 
travel  by  land  with  the  carayan^  but  arrive  by  sea  at  Jidda.  The  re^lar  h^- 
caravans  are  six  or  seven  in  number,  though  they  do  not  always  make  their  appear« 
anoe  together^  nor  even  perform  the  visit  annually.  One  caravan  proceeds  from 
Syria,  consisting  chiefly  of  pil^^ms  from  the  Turkish  empire.  Another,  issuing 
from  Cairo  in  £g]npt,  conducts  the  Mogrebin,  or  African  hi^is.  A  third  cara- 
van arrives  from  Bagdad  with  Persian  pilgrims ;  and  two  smaller  caravans 
50  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  besides  a  separate  company  of  piljpiins  from  Yemen, 
'he  principal  is  that  from  Syria,  whien  used  to  be  accompamed  by  the  caliph  in 
person.  During  the  whole  route  it  is  attended  from  town  to  town  by  the  armed 
force  of  tJie  district,  and  from  Damascus  to  Medina  it  moves  with  great  pomp 
across  the  desert,— a  journey  of  30  days.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus^  or  one  of  his 
principal  oflloers,  always  escorts  it ;  and  the  different  classes  of  hanis  are  stationed 
according  to  their  town  or  district.  At  every  stage  (or  distance  <n  11  or  12  hours* 
march),  is  a  storehouse  for  provisions,  with  a  small  garrison,  and  a  large  tank  at 
which  the  camels  receive  water.  The  usual  time  of  travelling  is  from  tluee  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  next  day,— torches  being  lighted 
durins  the  night.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  moving  solemnity  are  still 
eonsiaerable,  though  much  diminished  since  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  botn  in  point 
of  splendour  and  attendance.  In  1814,  the  Syrian  caravan,  which  was  reckoned 
small,  amounted  only  to  4000  or  5000  persons,  attended  by  15,000  camels.  But  of 
late  years  the  numbers  are  understood  to  have  increased^  owing  to  the  greater  se- 
curity afforded  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  against  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabees.  Most 
of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a  view  to  profit.  Some  accompany  the 
caravan  as  soldiers  ;  some  are  pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  jwiform  the 
sacred  journey  for  others ;  and  except  mendicants,  almost  every  hani  combines 
mercantile  adventure  wiUi  his  religious  duties.  So  much  is  this  now  tne  case  that 
the  annual  assemblage  of  Mecca,  instead  of  a  religious  ceremony,  may  be  more  pro- 
perly regarded  as  the  principal  eastern  fair  for  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
Asia,  Airica,  and  Europel  The  Mogrebins  bring  their  red  bonnets  and  woollen 
cloaks ;  the  western  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered  stuffs, 
sweetmeats,  amber,  European  trinkets,  ana  other  small  wares ;  the  Anatolians 
bring  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls;  the  Persians,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  large 
silk  bandkercniefs;  the  Af^pans,  plain  coarse  shawls,  beads,  &c. ;  the  Indians  im* 
port  the  numerous  productions  of  their  rich  and  extensive  regions;  the  jieople  of 
Yemen  bring  sandals  and  various  articles  in  leather;  and  of  late  years  an  mcreased 
quantity  of  EuropMn  manufactures  are  carried  there  throngh  various  channels. 

Besides  the  rel^ious  caravans,  there  are  many  others  wnich  travel  betwixt  va- 
rious places  both  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Thus,  the  intercourse  betvrixt  Egypt  and 
Barbary  and  the  interior  of  Africa  is  conducted  by  means  of  these  aasociations  ; 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China  is  likewise  a  caravan  trade ;  as  is  that 
between  Aleppo  and  Bassora,  and  Bagdad  ;  similar  lines  exist  in  the  countries  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian;  and  others  on  a  smaller  scale  are  constantly  ooenrring  at 
various  places  vrfaere  ^vellers  and  others  assemble  and  organize  an  expedition 
for  their  mutual  safety;  one  of  their  number  being  elected  to  regulate  the  order  of 
march,  and  others  to  a4just  disputes. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  roblwriei  and  violeiiea  of  lefpa  and  illegal  bandits,  the  eommeree  of  the 
east*  without  exduuDg«s  or  post  olBoes,  canals  or  railroads,  insumnoes  or  credit,  unprotected  by 
eourts  at  home  or  consuls  abroad,  nnprotectad  by  a  legislative  body,  where  all  InterestB  are 
duly  renresented,— extends  its  gigantic  operations  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  from  the 
Blue  Moontafais  amid  tho  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  Baikal  hi  the  wastes  of  Tartary ;  and  by  the 
slow  and  noiseless  step  of  the  camel,  maintains  the  communications,  exchanges  tb»  produce,  and 
supplies  the  wants  oi  three-fourths  of  the  globe.  It  is  Impossible  to  witness  tlie  arrival  of  the 
many-tongued  caiavap  at  Us  resting-place  Tor  the  night,  and  see  unladen  and  piled  up  together 
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the  ImUm  from  ndi  diiteBt  plaoM,— 4o  glaiioe  otw  flielr  very  wrappen,  md  th«  ttnom  marla 
and  diamcten  wliieh  they  tear,  withoal  telng  amaied  at  ao  doqmnt  a  ooDtradtetkm  oToiir  pra- 
emottnA  doUoqi  of  indlwriminato  deipotitm  and  oniTenal  imeenrity  of  tha  cast.  Bui  while  wa 
obeenre  the  avkHty  with  which  our  goods  are  iOught»  the  preferanoe  now  traadened  from  Indian 
to  Britiih  mualine,  from  Golconda  to  Glasgow  chintiee,  Ihm  Damascus  to  BhelBeld  steel,  from 
Cashmere  shawls  to  Enalish  broad  cloth ;  Mid  while  at  the  SMue  time  the  energies  of  their  eom- 


hlessings  whldi  follow  fret  and  welling  in  the  wake  of  oommerce.**    ( UrquharC*  Tuirkeif,  p.  184.) 

CARAWAY,  a  biennial  nmbeUiferouB  plant  {Carum  comt),  coltiTatfOd  in  the 
■onthem  districts  of  England,  chiefly  for  its  seeds,  which  are  nsed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  confectionery,  also  for  flayooriiur  cheese,  spirits,  and  liqueurs,  and  in  me- 
dicine. The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smefi,  a  warm  pungent  taste,  and  yield  much 
essential  oil.    They  are  largely  imported  from  Holland. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Precious  Garnet,  or  Almandine. 

CARDAMOMS,  a  spicy  seed  obtained  from  small  plants  growing  in  India, 
Ceylon,  aad  Java.    They  are  of  two  sorts,  called  the  lesser  and  greater  seeds. 

"Leuer  Cardamom  teeat  are  a  product  of  the  EleUaria  eardanufmunif  which  is  pro- 
duced in  /preat  abundance  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  small,  almost  black, 
nearly  triangular,  rugose,  with  an  intensely  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant  cam- 
phoraceous  smell,  and  are  contained  in  a  triangular  membranaceous  capeuleu 
pointed  at  both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  trilocular.  They  are  much  used 
m  medicine,  and  as  a  condiment.  In  India  tney  are  an  article  of  great  importanccL 

Greater  Cardamom  setds^  or  the  grains  of  paradise  seeds^are  a  product  of  the 
Amomum  granum  paradin^  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Java.  They  are  much  larger 
than  the  preceding,  more  pungent,  and  less  aromatic.  They  are  sometimes  un- 
ported  into  England,  but  are  not  esteemed. 

Mr  Mllbum  states  that  cardamoms  are  reckoned  to  keep  best  in  a  body;  and  are 
therefore  packed  in  large  chests  well  jointed,  pitched  at  the  seams,  and  otherwise 
properly  secured,  as  the  least  damp  greatly  reduces  their  value.  {Oriental  Com- 
merce.   AineUe**  Mat,  ItuL) 

CARDS  AMD  DICE.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  articles  are  regulated 
by  9  Geo.  IV.  c  18 ;  its  chief  clauses  are  as  follow  : — 


{  S.  An  annual  license  costiiiff  5b.  Uiall  be  taken  out  by  every  maker  of  cards  or  dice,  under 
^  Bnalty  of  iSlOO,  and  a  duty  of  Is.  shall  be  paid  for  each  pack  of  cards  (to  be  specified  on  the 
ace  of  spades) ;  andof  90s.  for  every  pair  of  dice,    f  7>  Manufscture  to  be  confined  to  dties  of 


penalty  of  j^lOO,  and  a  duty  of  Is.  shall  be  paid  for  each  pack  of  cards  (to  be  specified  on  the 
ace  of  spades) ;  andof  90s.  for  every  pair  of  dice.  |  7>  Manufscture  to  be  confined  to  cities  of 
London,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  under  penalty  of  £100.    {  84.  No  playing  cards  shall  be  sold  as 


waste  cards,  unleta  a  comer  of  every  such  card  shall  be  cut  olT  at  nast  half  an  Inch  in  depth, 
nor  unless  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  exposed  to  sale  Id  parods,  without  being  enclosed  in  any 
wrapper,  or  paper,  or  other  cover.  |  2o.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  not  being  a  Hcensea 
maker  of  caras,  to  sell  any  pack,  notwithstanding  the  same  may  have  been  previously  sold  and 
opened,  or  used,  If  every  such  pack  shall  be  sold  without  the  wrapper  or  }ew  of  any  Uoensed 
maker,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  BH  cards,  including  an  ace  of  spades  duly  stamped  for  use 
withtai  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall  be  enclosed  In  a  paper  or  wrapper  with  the  words  **  second 
hand  cuds  "  printed  or  written  In  distfaiet  and  legible  characters  on  the  outside  thereof!  No  foreign 
cards  shall  be  warehoused  without  having  the  name  of  the  maker  thereon. — The  stamp-duty  on 
cards  and  dice  annnaUy  amounts  to  about  £14,000.    For  present  dnUes,  see  16  A  17  Viet  e.  A9l 

CAR6A,  a  liquid  measure  in  Barcelona,  equal  27i  Imp.  galls. ;  also  a  Spanish 
weiffht.    In  Candia  it  is  a  com  measure,  equal  ^  Imp.  bushels. 

CARMINE  is  a  beautlM  red  pigment,  made  of  cochineal  and  alumina,  or  oxide 
of  tin. 

CARNELIAN,  an  ornamental  stone,  so  called  because  scnne  kinds  are  of  a 
flesh  colour,  is  a  variety  of  a|^te  or  <»lcedony.  Camelians,  when  recent,  are  dark 
olive  green,  inclining  to  sreenish  gray  :  but,  by  enoeure  to  tne  sun  and  cucination, 
they  become  generaUy  of  a  reddish  colour,  though  sometimes  yellow  or  white,  the 
deep  clear  rM  being,  however,  the  most  valuable.  They  are  never  figured  or 
striped.  The  great  supply  is  from  Japan,  and  they  are  also  imported  from  Bom- 
bay, being  colfocted  in  the  province  of  Guserat ;  but  the  best  come  from  the  Grulf 
of  Gunbay.  Manv  of  the  antique  gems  are  engraved  in  oamelianj  and  it  is  now 
much  usea  for  seals. 

CARPETS  (IV.  Toplf.  Ger.  Teppiehe.  li.  TapveiL  Rus.  £biortt).  The  princi- 
pal localities  of  the  carpet  manuiaetnre  are  Kiaderminster  in  Worcestershire, 
Wilton  in  Wiltshire,  Axmlnster  in  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Kilmarnock. 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  The  term  Kiddamiiister  is  applied  not 
only  to  the  carpets  made  in  that  place,  but  likewise  to  the  Yorkshire  ana  Scotch. 
Other  kinds  of  JBritish  carpets  are  distinguished  as  **  Brussels,"  <«  Venetian,''  and 
**  Damask  Venetian.''    The  Bmseels  are  bk  foot  Wilton  carpets ;  they  are  eom- 
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posed  of  Unen  and  wonted,  and  ooraprise  the  most  important  braadi  of  the  mann- 
nctnre.  The  more  extended  oee  of  earpets  of  late  years  has  led  to  so  great  an  ia- 
orease  in  this  branch  of  mannfitctnre,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  qnadrapled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oentnry.  In  a  well  written  article  on  carpets  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopndia  the  number  of  looms  in  Britain  is  estimated  at  4000,  and  their 
yearly  produce  at  £1,000,000.  The  exports  are  chieflT  to  the  United  States.  A 
nw  can>ets  of  most  beautiAil  &bric  are  still  imported  from  Torkey  and  Persia ; 
bat  "die  oriental  carpets  are  now  nearly  eqaalled  oy  the  best  of  those  made  in  Ax- 
minster,  Wilton,  and  £dinbui|^  The  Sooto-Pernan  and  Scoto-Turkish  carpets 
made  in  Edinburgh  hare  of  lale  years  obtained  high  celebrity. 

CAKRIAGES.    [Coach.    Passbnqbr.] 

CARRI£BS,LA  W  OF.  Garriers  mland  come  under  that  doctrine,  derired  from 
the  dril  law,  wnich  renders  innkeepers,  shipowners,  &c.  liable  to  restore  the  pro- 
perty committed  to  their  charge  in  the  condition  in  which  theyreoeiTe  it^  unless 
it  has  suffered  from  "  an  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies."  The  term  includes 
all  who  carry  persons  or  goods  for  hire,  ae  mail-coach  contractors,  wagffoners, 
stace-coachmen,  and  baigrasen  y  but  hackncT  coachmen  are  not  understood  to  be 
incmded.  The  extent  of  responsibiUtyj  from  the  necessity  of  admitting  many  quali- 
fications, was  va^e  and  irregular,  until  fixed  by  11  Geo.  IV .  &  1  Wm.  IV.  c  68.  It 
was  thereby  provided  that  carriers  should  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  gold 
or  silver  (in  coin  or  otherwise),  jewellery,  watches,  docks,  trinkets,  notes  or  other 
securities  for  payment  of  money,  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title-deeds,  paiiitings, 
engravings,  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  oik,  ftirs,  or  laoe.  whether  dehvered  for 
simfde  curiage,  or  accompanying  a  passenger,  when  the  value  exceeds  £10,  unless 
the  value  has  l)een  declared  at  the  booklDg-omce,  or  other  proper  place,  and  tiie 
usual  increased  chaise  paid  for  conveyance.  The  rate  of  mcreased  charge  must 
be  published,  by  notice  afiixed  in  legible  characters,  on  some  conspiooons  part  of 
the  office.  When  the  increased  rate  is  paid,  the  person  in  attendance  must  give  a 
receipt  (which  is  not  liable  to  stamp  duty)  if  required,  otherwise  he  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  and  becomes  responsible  at  common  law.  Carriers  are  liable  for 
the  safety  of  goods  not  specified  by  the  act,  notvrithstanding  any  advertisement  to 
the  contrarv.  Where  the  increased  rate  is  paid  with  a  parcel,  the  party  entitled 
to  recover  damages,  on  its  loss  or  imury,  is  sJso  entitled  to  recover  the  increased 
charge.  Carriers  are  not  concluded  against  as  to  value  by  the  additional  rate 
being  so  paid,  but  may  require  proof  from  the  party  suing.  [There  are  separate 
statutes  afibcting  the  liability  of  shipowners.    Shippino.] 

It  is  ruled  that  one  who  nolds  himself  out  as  a  carrier  to  all  comers,  cannot 
rofhse  goods  offered  for  conveyance  if  he  have  room  for  them,  unless  he  can  show 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  calculated  to  injure  other  property.  As  a  counterpart  to 
the  obligations  which  he  thus  comes  under  to  thepubhc,  the  carrier  has  a  uen  on 
the  property  conveyed  by  him  for  his  charges.  The  lien  is  particular,  not  general, 
and  so  one  set  of  goods  cannot  be  detained. for  the  charges  on  a  prerious  set. 
iJonet  on  the  LiabmiieM  and  RighU  af  Common  Carriert,) 


England  are  the  Altringham,  the  Orange,  and  the  Long-red.  Professor  Low  states 
thai,  under  &vourable  circumstances,  the  produce  will  be  from  300  to  400  bushels 
to  the  acre,  though  much  bevond  this  quantity  is  sometimes  produced.  (Carrot 
seed  is  raised  largely  at  Weatnersfield,  in  Essex :  it  is  also  imported  from  Holland. 

CARTHAMUS.    [Safflower.] 

CASCARILLA  BARK.    [Cboton.1 

CASH,  aj^oieral  term  for  money  ;  also  the  name  of  a  small  Chinese  coin. 

-.    .      .  ,         "  nrf.     ••  A  cash-credit,*^ 

bank  to  advance  to  an 
_  from  time  to  time  be 
required,  not  exceeding  on  the' whole  a  certain  defiiiite  amount :  to  be  repaid,  and 
a  continual  circulation  kept  up  by^  the  repladng  in  the  bank  oi  small  profits  and 
sums  as  they  come  in.  The  security  upon  which  the  advances  are  made,  is  a  bond 
with  sureties,  generally  two  in  number,  for  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  the  sums 
actually  advanced,  with  interest  upon  each  issue  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  made ; 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  being  allowed  by  the  banker  for  the  sums  paid  into  the 
bank"  {Commeniariet.  1. 867. 368).  The  security  in  short  enables  one  to  transact 
business  with  the  banic,  as  if  the  sum  for  which  the  sureties  have  become  respon- 
sible were  actv^lXv  deposited  in  his  own  name.    When  the  banker  discounts  oilla 
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to  the  holder  of  th«  Moooniy  lie  my  diher  entor  them  to  the  debit  in  the  MoounL 
or  hold  them  m  Bepmte  tnuunettons,  bat  by  adopting  the  latter  steqp  he  ie  not 
forecloeed  from  entering  them  afterwarde  on  the  account,  and  so  making  the 
eoretiee  reeponaible.  The  bond  thus  corers  eTerr  description  of  transaction  on 
aooonnt  of  which  the  party  may  become  reeponflible  to  the  banker,  whether  it  be 
by  a  single  cheque  drawn  by  the  holder  himeelf,  or  a  biQ  discounted  by  him,  for 
payment  of  which  the  banker  may  have  looked  at  first  to  another  party.  A  cash- 
oredit  may  be  secmred  on  real  nroperty.    By  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  (1696,  e.  6) 


secnzitiee  for  fatore  debt  conld  not  be  made  real  upon  landed  property.  By  a  part 
of  the  old  sequestration  act,  still  in  force  (54  €reo.  III.  c.  137,  §  U),  this  rule  was 
80  fkr  modified  that  proprietors  of  lands  might  pledge  them,  either  directly  for  the 


secniity  of  a  bank  whicn  grants  a  cash-credit,  or  by  wav  of  relief  to  the  cautioners 
in  a  boiid,proTided  that  the  principal  and  interest  whicn  may  become  due  be  limit- 
ed to  a  certain  definite  sum  to  be  specified  in  the  security,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  principal  sum,  and  3  years'  mterest  at  5  per  cent.  **  The  limitation,"  says 
Professor  Bell,  **  is  rather  yaguely  expressed  in  the  act ;  but  tiie  meaning  seems 
to  be.  that  the  sum  to  be  secured  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  the  principal  sum 
whicn  the  person  to  be  accommodated  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drawing,  together 
with  3  years*  interest  of  that  sum"  iCom,  II.  241).  Were  the  bond,  in  the  case 
where  the  security  given  is  personal,  to  place  the  sureties  in  the  situation  of  simple 
cautioners,  the  security  would  be  extinguished  or  would  prescribe  in  seven  years. 
[Cactionabt  Obligations.]  The  limitation,  however,  is  avoided  by  the  practice 
of  binding;  the  principal  and  his  sureties  as  co-obligants,  the  former  beinc  only 
distinguiwed  from  the  latter  ae  the  person  whose  druts  are  to  be  honoured.  By 
this  means  also,  the  obligation  to  follow  out  diligence  or  execution  against  the 
principal  debtor,  before  the  cautioners  can  be  sued,  is  ayoided.  The  bsnk  will  be 
bound  to  assign  to  the  cautioners  the  bills  and  other  obligations  which  they  have 
entered  on  the  account,  but  if  the  balance  due  exceed  the  sum  secured  oy  the 
bond,  the  banker  will  not  be  bound  to  give  up  papers  on  which  adyances  have 
been  made,  unless  they  have  been  entered  in  the  account  as  they  were  raesented, 
so  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  discounted  on  the  credit  of  the  guarantees.  These  last 
may  terminate  their  responsibility  by  notice  to  the  bank,  and  to  the  principal  in 
the  bond. 

**  When  oiM  granted  a  goanntee  for  a  penon  who  had  a  eaah-eredft»  Myfaigt  '  Mr  O.  D.  has 
mentioiied  to  me  that  he  may  have  occasion  to  overdraw  his  account  to  the  extent  of  £3000 1  and. 
If  he  should  do  so.  I  hereby  beoome  bound  to  rep«y  the  same  to  you,  fai  the  event  of  his  fyUng  to 
do  it  ;*— this  was  held  not  to  be  merely  a  guarantee  for  one  advance,  but  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
cash-credit,  oovering  like  it  the  balance  on  a  series  of  transactions.  'Where,  of  three  oo-obUgants 
In  a  cash-credit,  two  granted  a  letter  requestine  that  it  might  be  continued,  *  in  terms  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  bond,*  on  the  holder's  decease,  in  favour  of  his  son,  they  were  held  ccngunetly  liable, 
though  in  terms  of  the  bond  there  was  a  third  obligant  to  share  the  responsibility  with  them,  and 
they  alleged  that  they  granted  the  letter  only  as  a  continuance  of  their  liability  under  the  bond. 
Under  a  cash-a«dit  in  the  regular  form,  the  bank  may  introduce  discounts  of  bills  and  other 
charges  a^dnst  the  prindpai  party,  which  have  not  properly  formed  part  of  his  caah-aooounL 
The  transactions  ehwged  on,  however,  must  be  strictly  legal  and  regular.  It  was  found  on  appeal, 
that  the  bank  could  not  pursue  cautioners  on  drafts  drawn  beyond  the  statutory  distance  (which  was 
then  ten,  but  is  now  flneen  miles),  or  wrong  dated,  where  the  bank'flgent  was  aware  of  these 
circumstances ;  and  this  though  the  drafts  were  entered  in  accounts  doqueted  by  the  principaL 
A  cantionw  in  a  cash-credit  for  all  bills  on  which  C.  F.'s  name  might  appear,  was  liable  for  bills 
disoounted  to  C.  F.  &  Ga,  a  concern  in  which  C.  F.  had  no  partner."  {Burton's  Manual  ^f  Me 
LoM  qfBeoOand,  462,  463 ;  authorities  quoted.) 

CASHEW-NUTS  (Fr.  JVbur  <r^M(ibtt.  Ger.  Akajuniiste,  Tor,  Nozes  iPAeaju. 
Sp.  Nueees  d^Aoapi)  are  kidney-shaped  bodies  attached  to  the  fhiit  of  a  smaU  tree 
iknaoardhim  oc^dentale)  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
kernel  is  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  puddinss.  It 
is  also  sometimes  roasted  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  a  flavour  to  ftiadeira 
wine.    The  cashew  fruit  is  hidbly  esteemed  in  Brazil. 

CASHMERE.    [Shawl.] 

CASK  (Fr.  Bartl,  Tonneau,  Ger.  Fas8»  Per.  Barrit),  Empty  nackages  of 
British  manufkcture  exported  with  merchandise  and  returned,  are  to  oe  admitted 
to  entry  duty  free  {C.  0. 5ih  Map  1835).  And  packages  from  which  wine  or  spirits 
haye  been  racked,  dravrn  off,  or  destroyed,  are  to  be  deliyered  free  of  duty.  (C,  O, 
20iA  October  1835.) 

CASSAVA,  on  MANBIOC  (Por.  Mandioea\  a  fkrinaceous  substance  obtained 
tram,  the  roots  of  a  plant  {Jairopha  maruhoO»  whicn  is  extensively  cultivated  in  South 
America,  especially  Brazil,  where  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food.  Tapioca 
is  a  well-knownroeparation  of  cassava. 

CASSENETTE,  a' fabric  made  of  very  fine  wool,  sometimes  tastefully  mixed 
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with  flflk  or  ooUon.    It  diflRan  fimn  Tilentia  ud  toiUnette  in  li»Tisg  its  'twill 
thrown  diagonally.    Gaaaenette  is  mach  used  for  waistooatimn. 

CASSIA  FISTULA  (Fr.GMM/bliii^nM.  Gw.Purffireattis,  Fer8..ff%yordb«M&«r), 
a  small  tree  indigenous  to  India,  Gejlon,  and  Egypt,  and  ooltiTated  in  Jamaica. 
The  frnit  is  a  brownish-coloured  pod,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  but  seareely  an 
inch  broad.  The  pulp  of  this  pod  nas  aperient  propertiee,  but  it  is  now  little  em- 
ployed. Two  sorts  01  them  are  imported,— East  Indian  and  West  Indian.  The 
former  are  the  smallest  and  smoothest,  and  are  generally  preferred.    {Duncan^t 

CA^IALlONEACFr.  OuM  Ml  5oit.  li,  CmngRna.  Sp.  Ouiia  imoMk  Por. 
Cufia  lenKoM.  Ger.  KoMnrnnnde,  Du.  Mocdercaned  Ifoutkastie),  a  bark  re- 
sembling cinnamon,  procured,  according  to  some,  from  the  C^namomum  Zeylam- 
eum.  or T}eylon  cinnamon-tree,  though  on  better  grounds  ascribed  by  others  to  the 
C.  daatia  (Blume).  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Q;iumg-tung  andQuang-see  in  China, 
but  cultiyated  in  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  cassia  consumed  in  Europe  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Canton.  It  resembles  cinnamon,  but  generally  may  be  distinguished 
by  oeing  thidcer  and  less  quilled.  It  has  also  a  fainter  odour,  breaks  shorter,  and  is 
more  acridly  pungent  to  the  taste.  Mr  Milbum  recommends  that  ^  it  should  be  chosen 
in  thin  pieces,  of  an  agreeable,  biting,  and  aromatic  taste,  and  the  best  is  that 
wluch  approaches  nearest  to  cinnamon  in  flavour  ;  that  which  is  small  and  broken 
should  he  rejected"  iOrieniai  Commerce),  This  bark  is  chiefly  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cinnamon.  In  1 834,  the  exports  from  Canton  by  the  British  amounted 
to  2,347,600  lbs.:  and  by  the  Americans  to  1,468,933 lbs.;  the  price  in  Canton  being 
i^ut  Sd.  per  Id.  The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  183^ 
1,297,710  lbs. ;  in  1834, 2,066,836  lbs. ;  in  1835, 1,966^3  lbs. :  in  1836^37,413  lbs. ; 
in  1837,  984,674  lbs. ;  m  1838,  369,598  lbs. ;  in  18^,  430ill  lbs.  llie  quantit/ 
entered  annually  for  home  consumption  is  about  100,000  lbs. ;  the  surplus  is 
re-exported  to  afi  parts  of  Europe,  except  Portugal;  also  to  Canada,  West  Indies, 
and  Brazil. 

Cassia  Bitdb  (Du.  Kasrielblamen,  Por.  Floret  de  Cania\  are  produced  by  the 
same  plant  as  the  cassia  bark,  and  are  imported  frtcnn  China.  They  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  with  a  form  like  that  of  a  naiL  The  flarour  and  taste  resemble 
those  of  cinnamon. 

Cassia  Oil  is  of  a  fainter  colour  than  cinnamon  oil :  taste  acrid  and  pungent, 
and  odour  agreeable. 

CASSIS,  a  kind  of  black  currant  iRiboM  niffrum)  formerly  celebrated  for  its  me- 
dicinal properties,  but  now  only  used  in  preparing  the  liqueur  called  ralqfia. 

CASTOR  (Fr.  Caeioreum,  Ger.  Bibergtel,  Rns.  Boboowaja  9truga\  a  concrete 
medicinal  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature,  found  in  two  pear-shaped  bags  situated 
beside  two  smaller  foUioles,  in  the  inguinal  re^pon  of  both  sexes  of  the  b^ver.  It  is 
of  a  penetrating  un|^easant  odour,  and  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.  There 
are  two  kinds,  the  Russian,  and  Canadian  or  English,  of  which  the  former,  now 
very  rare,  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  Russian  castor  occurs  in  pairs  of  bags  of 
unequal  size,  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  1^  to  2  inches  broad  at  the  base.  The 
bags  of  American  castor  are  smaller,  narrower  at  the  base,  and  much  corrusated. 
That  which  is  very  old,  quite  black,  and  almost  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  diould 
be  avoided.    It  should  m  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  a  well-coriced  bottle. 

CASTOR  NUTS.    [Castor  Oil.] 

CASTOR  OIL  (Fr.  Huile  du  ricin.  Ger.  RixinuM  homer.  It.  OHo  di  rieino) 
is  prepared  ftx>m  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinut  communis  or  Palma  ChruH,  a  plant 
which  flTowB  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  America,  and  the  S.  of  Europe.'  The 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  either  by  expression  without  any  assistance  from 
heat,  or  by  boiling.  The  first,  called  eotd-draum  castor-oil,  is  always  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  of  a  slightly  nauseous  smell  and  taste. 
The  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds  is  more  deeply  coloured,  more  acrid,  and  more 
liable  to  become  rancid.  Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  most  yslnable  aperients  we  pos- 
sess, and  the  consumption  has  greatly  increased  since  the  late  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  Is.  3d.  per  cwt.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  India,  but  smaller  quantities  are 
also  brou^t  from  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  that  ft^m  Jamaica  being 
of  a  superior  quality.  The  castor  nuis  or  seeds  are  now  likewise  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantitiee,  and  the  oil  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  nut  or  capsule 
is  trilocular,  nearly  the  size  of  a  large  marble,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  usually 
contains  Ihi^ee  whitish  seeds  of  an  oolong  flat  shape,  and  heayy  taste.  (AinsHe^s 
Afoim  IndioQ,) 
.  CATECHU  (Fr.  Cachou,    Cier.  Katehu.    Can.  &  Hind.  CuU.     It.  CaUe^ 
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CkUmUfCkMo)ftanaarlj  ealled  Terra  Japonica^iB  an  Mtrini^t  extnust,  obieflypi^ 
pared  from  a  decoction  of  the  brown  heart-wood  of  the  Aeada  oais^u,  a  tree 
indigenoDB  to  Hindoetan.  It  is  a  drj,  opaque,  friable  sabetanoe,  of  TariooB  fonns, 
rounded  masses,  or  cut  into  discs,  squares,  or  loienges.  Its  taste  is  powerfhlly 
astringent,  afterwards  bitterish,  then  sweet,  and  its  oolonr  Taiies  from  pale  brown 
to  chocolate  brown,  the  darker  coloured  being  the  most  astringent.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  more  easily  in  alcohol.  It  seems  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  without 
olumge.  Catechu  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  tannin  than  any  other  substance 
known,!  lb.  being  in  this  respect  equal  to  about  7  or  8  lbs.  of  oak  Dark.  Two  sorts 
are  chiefly  imported,  namely,  an  inferior  kind  from  Bengal,  and  another  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour  from  Bombay.  There  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  the  two  varie- 
ties ;  but  according  to  the  analysis  of  Dayy,  the  Bombay  catechu  aflTords  the  greater 
proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  therefore  praferable.  It  is  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities  as  a  masticatory  by  the  Malays  and  other  betel-eatinf  nations.  In  this 
country  it  was  used  solely  as  an  astringent  medicine,  until  or  late,  when  it  has 
been  employed  for  tanning. 

CATLING,  OR  CATGUT  (Fr.  Corde  d,  hoyau.  Ger.  Darmsaiie,  It.  Corde  di 
budeiia),  cord  made  of  the  twisted  intestines  of  the  sheep.  There  are  diiferent  kinds, 
as  whip-cord,  hatters'  cords,  cords  for  bowstrings,  dockmakers'  cord,  and  fiddle 
and  harp  strings  :  these  last,  made  of  the  peritoneal  coyerinff  of  the  intestines,  are 
chiefly  import^  Dom  Italy,  where  they  are  manufactured  or  a  quality  superior  to 
those  prepared  in  this  country. 

CAT*S-£ YE,  a  |(em  which  presents  a  beautiful  opalescence  like  the  li^ht  of  the 
eye  of  a  cat.  it  is  a  variety  of  fibrous  auartz,  interspersed  with  thin  filaments 
m  asbestos.  It  is  often  brown  and  red,  but  commonly  of  a  grayish  or  greenish 
colour,  and  generally  translucent.  This  stone,  which  is  chiefly  procured  in  Ceylon 
and  Malabar,  is  held  in  high  estimation.  Among  the  late  Kins  of  Candy's  jewels, 
sold  by  auction  in  London  in  1820,  there  was  a  oat's-eye,  which  measured  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  brought  upwards  of  £400. 

CAT-SKIN.    [Fur.] 

CATTLE  (NEAT),  or  OXEN.  The  domestic  ox  (Bot  taurtu\  said  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin,  is  found  from  the  equator  almost  to  the  limits  of  Togetable  Ufe. 
From  an  early  period,  Britain  has  owed  no  small  part  of  her  opulence  to  the  ex- 
cellence and  numbers  of  cattle  possessed  by  her.  The  varieties  or  breedg  are 
greatly  diversified  both  by  natural  circumstances  and  by  the  effects  <^  art  in 
changing  their  properties  and  form.  According  to  Professor  Low,  the  iypet  of  the 
cattle  or  this  country  are  as  follow : — 1.  The  mountain  breeds,  comprehending 
those  small  hardv  ■.mma.lM  which  are  naturalized  and  reared  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  Scotiana,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  2.  The  Devon  breed,  a  medium-sized  breed, 
generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  peculiar  to  the  S.  of  England,  and  of  which  Uie 
parent  stock  is  the  North  Devon.  3.  The  long  homed  (suited  to  field  grazing  and 
rougher  treatment),  prevailing  chiefly  in  the  humid  and  western  parts  of  Ei^land 
anathe  lower  districts  of  Ireuind^  and  of  which  the  most  improved  variety  is  the 
Pishley.  4.  The  short  homed  (suited  to  stall  feeding,  and  the  practice  of  tne  most 
fanproved  agriculture),  more  peculiarly  belongin||f  to  the  dry  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  wmch  the  most  improved  variety  is  the  Teeswater,  called  also  the 
Dutch  or  Uolstein.  5.  The  Aldemey,  a  small  delicate  breed  found  almost  exclusively 
in  the  islands  of  the  British  (Channel.  The  breed  of  short  horns  is  the  most  esteemed ; 
it  is  indeed  said,  that  it  has  in  form,  disposition  to  fatten,  and  early  maturity,  been 
brought  to  all  tne  perfection  of  which  the  ox  seems  to  be  susceptiole  (Zoco'«  Apri- 
culture).  Mr  Youatt  states  that  this  country  **  has  to  boast  of  more  than  eight 
millions  of  cattle  unrividled  in  the  world.  160,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sold 
in  Smithfield  alone,  vrithout  including  calves  or  the  dead  market— ihe  carcasses 
sent  up  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  reckon  this  to  be  a  tenth  part  of 
the  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  follows  that  1,600,000  of  them  are 
Bent  to  the  butcher  every  year :  and  averaging  the  life  of  the  ox  or  the  cow  at  five 
years,  the  value  of  British  cattle,  estimated  at  £10  per  head,  vrill  be  £80,000,000." 
{Fouatt  on  Cattle,) 

Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  commerce  in  cattle,  from  its  scarcely  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  public  accounts.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure  in  bringing 
the  mountain-bred  ■.nima.lM  to  &irs  and  nnblic  markets,  where  they  are  purchased 
by  the  lowland  formers,  and  afterwards  mttened  for  the  supplyof  tne  towns.  The 
best  are  those  produced  in  Argyllshire  and  in  the  Hebrides.  The  different  islands 
contain  about  150,000  of  these  cattle,  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 
one-fifth  are  sent  annually  to  the  mainland.    If  these  average  £5  a-head,  the 
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atnoimt  wiU  be  £150,000.  The  eatflfl  bred  in  the  Watt  Hidilaiidfl  ftie,  at  the  afs 
of  2  or  2j  yeew,  remoTed  into  Dnmbftrtonwhire  and  the  iwifflbaaring  eoimtiee.  At 
8  yean  old,  they,  along  with  large  qoantitiefl  from  GaUoiray,  are  carried  to  the 
northern  ooantiee  of  England,  aM  so  by  degrees  eonthward,  partioolarly  to  Nor* 
folk  and  Snilblk,  from  whence  the  London  market  is  chiefly  rapplied.  Of  late 
years,  howerer,  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  this  course  of  trade,  owinf 
to  the  ikcilitieB  afforded  by  steam-naTication :  and  large  numbers  are  now  nttened 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  or  Scotland,  and  forwarded  to  Lmidon  direct 
ttom  Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  other  ports,  and  from  the  western  ports  to 
LiyerpooL  Of  Irish  cattle,  about  100.000  are  annually  imported  into  the  Aiersey. 
Large  quantities  are  likewise  carried  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  fattened  in 
the  adjoining  counties,  particularly  Somersetshire. 

The  ohMBCtan  wfaieh  indioato  a  ditpoiltUm  to  fbed,  in  tlM  oz«  an  flaicrlbed  Inr  Proftwor  Low 
to  b»~ttie  toqneti  of  the  bonei,— the  laigenoM  of  tha  body,  m  oompftrad  with  tha  limht,  neck, 
•ad  head, — the  broednoM  of  the  dieet,  tberomidneiiof  tliBbo4y,-^ndUiesoftandelaetictoneb. 
The  leat  11 A  property  with  iriikh  all  crasieFi  mre  luiOiar.  Tliey  call  it  a  mellow  fael,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  is  more  easy  to  oonoeiTe  than  define.  Tlie  form  of  anlmala  that  are  beet  flttedtoaecreto 
and  yield  milk  Is  somewliat  difliBrent.  **  A  dairy  cow,  like  a  feeding  animal,  should  have  a  skin 
■oft  and  mellow  to  the  touch,  ehoald  have  the  backstnigfat,  the  lolmi  broad,  the  extremities  small 
and  delicate;  but  she  should  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  animal,  haTC  the  cheat  broad  and 
prominent  before.  She  should  rather  hare  the  fore-ooartars  Ugfat.  and  the  Und-qoartars  retetlTe^ 
Droad,  capadons,  and  deep ;  and  she  should  have  a  large  udder.'*   (Pp.  MA,  UX) 

**  The  parts  of  an  ox  to  which  the  term  <^  is  usually  applied,  are  the  head  and  feet,  tha 
tallow,  the  hide  and  horns,  and  the  entrails."  *'  The  tallow  is  generaUy  considered  to  be  of 
the  same  Talue,  weight  for  weight,  as  the  flesh  of  the  four  quarters ;  and  so  likewise  is  the  hide. 
These  and  the  other  parts  termed  olU  are  commonly  regarded  as  forming  about  one-fUth  of 
the  value  of  the  anlmaL  When  beef  is  said  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,  titUdmg  Ote  of^Ur, 
the  meaning  merely  is.  that  the  wlicle  price  of  the  animal  is  reckoned  upon  the  caroaas  alone  ; 
hence,  when  beef  is  sold  at  a  certain  prioe,  sinking  the  oUals,  that  price  is  more  than  if  it  were 
sold  without  Including  in  it  the  price  of  the  oilUs.  That  portion  of  the  ox  which  is  used  for  food, 
axciuslTe  of  the  oflUs,  is  usually  tenned  the  quarters,  because  the  animal,  on  being  out  up,  la 
divided  into  four  parts  or  quarters.  The  most  esteemed  parts  for  food  are  the  hind-quarten. 
Theee  weigh  somewhat  less  than  the  fore-quarters ;  though  the  more  perfect  the  form  of  tha 
animal  is,  the  more  nearly  do  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  ^proach  in  weight.  Practice  enablee 
persons  to  Judge  of  the  wslg^t  of  animals  by  the  eye  akme ;  but  it  Is  conTcnient  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  toe  weight  bv  measorement.  This  may  be  done  with  considerable  correetnees  in  tha 
following  manner :— When  the  animal  Is  standing  in  a  natural  position,  measurs  his  length  In  feet 
from  the  foremost  upper  comer  Oi  the  shoulder-blade,  in  a  straigfat  line  to  the  hindmost  point  of 
the  rump ;  then  measure  the  girth  or  drcumfarenoe  unmediatenr  behind  the  fore-legs ;  multiply 
the  square  of  the  girth  by  the  umgth,  and  this  product  by  -838,  which  will  give  the  weight  of  tha 
quarters  in  stones  of  14  lbs.  each.^  *'  Another  method  of  aeoertaintng  the  wdi^t  of  fat  cattle  la 
by  weighing  them  when  alive,  and  multiplying  the  gross  weight  by  '605  **  {Low,  p.  519).  The  raa- 
aent  average  dead-weight  of  bullocks  b  escunated  by  Mr  Touatt  at  656  lbs.,  and  of  calves,  144  lbs. 

By  31  Geo.  IL  c.  40,  no  salesman,  broker,  or  tactor  employed  in  bqying  cattle  for  others,  shall 
bov  for  himaelf  in  London,  or  within  the  bUb  of  mortaUty,  on  penalty  oc  double  the  value  of  the 
animals  bought  and  sold ;  and  drovers  In  London,  and  within  5  miles  round,  must  be  licensed,  and 
wear  a  badge,  according  to  regulations  made  by  the  mayor  in  1831,  pursuant  to  21  Qeo.  IIL  c  67. 
Cruelty  is  repressed  by  3  Geo.  IT.  e.  71,  and  other  acta ;  and  the  felonloua  killing  or  maiming 
of  aUtk  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  30. 

See  Cattlu  Teaos,  in  SupplamaBt 

Buffalo  Cattle  iBot  bubahu)  are  plentiftil  in  Italy,  North  America,  and  eastern 
conntries ;  also  {B.  Coffer)  in  the  Cape  Colony ;  hot  they  are  not  reared  in  this 
kingdom.  The  hoi&lo  is  well-snlted  for  heavy  draught,  and  the  milk  of  the 
female  i8jn>od ;  hnt  the  flesh  is  held  in  less  esteem  than  that  of  the  ox. 

CATTY,  the  Chinese  ponnd,eqnal  to  U  lb.  aToirdapois. 

CAUTIONARY  OBLIGATION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  term  appUed  to  a 
qpecies  of  bond,  which  serres  the  nart  either  of  a  mercantile  gnarantea,  or  of  an 
English  bond  <^  security  under  seal  ooTenantinc  in  a  penalty  ixa  purty  do  not  per- 
form certain  stipulAtions.  In  its  former  capacity,  the  nature  of  we  oontraot  will 
be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Gua&amteb,  and  its  application  to  one  important 
branch  of  commercial  law  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  Cash-Crbdiis.  It 
will  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  give  a  Tiew  of  the  legal  privileges  which  make 
the  adoption  of  this  form  of  securitv  desirable.  The  Scottish  courts  not  being  re- 
stricted, like  those  of  common  law  m  England,  to  the  awarding  of  money  for  breach 
of  lureement,  a  bond  of  cautionary,  instead  or  stipulating  for  a  sum  of  money  being 
paid,  and  releasing  the  surety  if  certain  specifications  are  duly  performed  by  the 
prmcipal,  first  enumerates  the  obligations  to  be  performed,  and  then  binds  tho 
cautioner  to  see  them  done,  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  priTilege  of  the  cau- 
^<nier  that  means  shall  haye  been  taken  to  exact  performance  from  the  principal 
before  he  can  be  had  recourse  to  ;  but  to  obriate  inconyenience  arising  from  tnis 
practice,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cautioner  to  be  bound  as  a  principal  along  with 
the  primary  debtor.    When  there  is  more  than  one  cautioner,  each  is  liable  n>r  the 
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whole,  bat  he  maj  ezaet  payment  of  their  respeotiYe  shares  from  his  oo-oantioners. 
When  a  eantionary  obligation  is  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  prescribes  or  becomes 
extinct, on  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  Where,  howerer,  by  the  terms  of  the  bond  the 
cautioner  is  taken  liable  as  a  principal,  the  prescription  does  not  ran  in  his  favoar, 
anless  the  bond  contain  a  clause  binding  the  original  debtor  to  reliere  him,  or  there 
be  a  separate  document  to  that  effect  intimated  to  the  creditor.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal inducements  for  adopting  this  form  in  money  transactions  is,  that  the  bond 
may  contain  a  clause  of  registration  [Rbgistration,  Clause  op]  on  whidi  execu- 
tion may  proceed  without  me  intervention  of  a  court.  (Murian'$  Manual  of  the 
Law  afSoaOand,  451-467.) 

CAVIAR  (Ft.  Caviar.  It.  Oattkurio.  Ger.  Kaviar.  Rus.  TkraY.  a  substance 
prepared  in  Russia  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  lar^  fish.  Tne  roe  is  first 
rreed  of  its  membranes  and  washed  in  vinegar  or  white  wme.  It  is  afterwards 
dried  in  the  air,  salted,  and  the  liauor  being  removed  by  compression  in  a  bag,  it  is 
finally  packed  in  kegs.  When  gooa,  it  is  drv  and  of  a  brown  c<Mour,  and  is  generally 
eaten  with  oil  and  lemon  juice.  Caviar  is  nighly  esteemed  in  Russia^  ana  the  con- 
sumption is  very  ^reat.  The  best  is  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  is  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Italy,  but  only  a 
small  portion  is  brought  to  this  country. 

CEDAR,  a  name  applied  to  several  distinct  kinds  of  forest  trees.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  a  valuable  species  of  pine  (JPintu  eedrut),  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
parks  in  this  country  on  account  of  its  majestic  appearance,  but  seldom  for  eco- 
nomical purposes,  as  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  requires  a  free  space  for  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  wood  has  a  frai^ant  oaour,  and  is  so  bitter  tnat  no  insect  will 
touch  it^— a  cironmstanoe  which  accounts  for  its  great  durability.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  was,  in  ancient  times,  much  employed  in  religions  buudinffs,  and  most 
readers  are  familiar  vrith  the  descriptions  given  of  it  for  this  purpose  m  Scripture. 
The  tree  is  still  to  be  found  thinly  scatterod  in  the  elevated  vaUeys  of  Lebuion, 
Taurus,  and  other  mountsin-ehains  in  Asia  Minor.  A  second  species  iP.  deodara) 
exists  in  the  Himalayan  mountains,  where  it  is  regarded  by  the  natives  vrith  great 
veneration. 

The  other  kinds  of  cedar  do  not  belong  to  the  pine  family.  The  white  cedar  of 
America  iOupresttu  thyoidet)  is  employed  for  hoops,  small  boats,  and  roofing,  but 
is  not  of  great  value.  The  Bermuda  cedar  {Juniperus  Bermudiana)  is  a  large 
tree  used  for  shipbuilding.  The  red  cedar  {JurUperua  Virginiana)  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies  is  of  great  size  and  valuable.  The  wood  is  close,  dark 
red,  and  odoriferous,  and  is  much  employed  for  cabinet  work,  wainscoting,  and  in 
the  manu&cture  of  pencils. 

Cedar  is  imported  in  considerable  quantitieB  from  Jamaica,  the  Bermudas,  Ba- 
hamas, Garolinik  Cuba,  and  New  South  Wales. 

CELERY  (Jpium  firaveoUru).  a  sweet  and  wholesome  vegetable,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  blanched  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  used  as  an 
esculent.  The  red  variety  is  ooarse  but  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  stews  and 
soups.    Celeriae  is  a  turmp-rooted  variety,  occasionally  imported  fri>m  Hamburg. 

CEBiENT  is  a  substance  used  for  joining  or  covering  bodies,  in  order  to  keep 
them  firom  being  acted  on  by  fire  or  some  other  agent.  Its  nature  differs  of  course 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 

CENI^ER,  a  name  applied  to  the  hunareaweight  or  quintal  in  Germany  and 
Holland. 


ma, 

betwixt 
£.and 
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N.  £.  by  the  Atlantic.  S.  K  by  New  Granada,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Pa- 
Area,  160/)00  sq.  miles.    Population,  whites  (Spuush  Creoles),  475,000 ; 


tive  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  congress,  composed  of  deputies  elected  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  30,000  inhaoitante,  and  half  the  membcors  are  re-elected 
annually.  The  senate,  consisting  of  two  members  fri>m  each  state,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  tne  laws,  and  acts  as  a  council  to  the  president,  but  is  not  considered  as  a 
house  of  congress.  The  exeeutive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president. 
The  elections  are  made  through  the  medium  of  electoial  colleges  as  in  France. 

CcDtnl  America  is  txavened  by  the  Andes,  and  the  dUforenoe  in  the  elevation  of  iti  siii&ce  is  per- 
Imve  grsater  than  in  any  other  country  of  equal  extent,— a  droomstance  whioh  produces  a  oorree- 
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pODdfsgdiilBraDMtiiltecUinAtoHidpndaeCloiii.  Ito  vagvtabi*  inodnete  Indiid*  nol  only  thoM 
of  troploJ  oountrlM,  but  nenrty  all  those  of  Rnrope,  barides  othm  pacnltar  to  ItadL  it  •!» 
mMMMM  minet  of  the  predoos  metaU,  which,  though  hot  little  encounted  onder  the  Bpenfah 
domiiiton,  are  add  to  be  iuereMlng  hi  their  products.  Gold  is  found  in  Costa-Blca,  end  sUver 
Id  Honduims.  The  great  staples  of  the  federation,  however,  are  indigo,  cochineal,  aurisparflin, 
hides,  mahogany,  cedar,  djre-voods.  sugnr,  rniadttra  or  panela,  a  species  of  brown  sugar 
principally  used  for  the  distilling  of  spirits,  ootton,  TanlUa,  and  PeruTian  balsam.  The  indigo  is 
ehieiy  grown  hi  the  state  of  BalTrndor,  along  the  Padflc ;  it  Is  of  excellent  quality,  and  fonnerty 
about  1,000,000 IbSi  were  exported:  but  the  drfl  wmrs  haTing  reduced  ito  cnlttvattai,  a  late 
account  esttanates  the  crops  at  from  000,000  to  700,000  IbSi  The  Iiopal  trees,  on  which  the  codiineal 
Insect  subsists,  grow  to  tne  pktos  near  the  city  of  Guatimala,  where  the  quantity  coUeeted  in 
fsvourable  seasons  has  amounted  from  flno.OOO  to  800,000  ibe.  The  cotton  grown  akmg  the  Padflo 
is  of  excellent  quality ;  It  li,  howeter,  always  exported  to  an  tadlArent  stnte,  from  not  being  pro- 
periy  freed  from  the  seed.  Good  tobacco  Is  grown  to  the  billy  distrieto;  bat  It  Is  the  sul^ect  of 
a  goTcmment  monopoly,  and  its  cultivation  betaig  limited  to  certato  places  and  to  a  certata 
amount,  little  li  exported.  Besides  theee  artlclee,  brimstone  is  collected  from  certain  vol- 
canoes,  and  lalt  li  made  on  the  north-western  const.  Other  parts  of  the  rspobUc  are  said 
to  afford  motherK»f-peari  and  tortolse-shelL  Manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hats,  crockery,  ftaarmtoia,  and  other  common  articles,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  chiefly  la 
Oustimala. 

Central  America  is  pfaieed  to  a  fsToursble  position  for  commerce.  The  exports  chiefly  consist 
of  specie.  Indigo,  cochineal,  and  brasU-wood,  with  other  artldes  to  mall  quantities ;  the  whole 
amounting  annually  to  about  (4,000,000. 

The  Importa  fkom  Britato  are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardware,  and  other  dry  goods.  BQks, 
1,  spirits,  I 


and  trinkets  are  brought  chiefly  from  France  and  Bpdn ;  and  Chinese  productions 
ars  broiijBitat  In  American  vessels  to  AciOutla. 

The  porta  on  the  Pacific  are  La  Independenda,  Ao^utla,  La  Libertad,  Conohaaua,  Reali«)o,  and 
Ban  Juan  del  Bur ;  the  bay  of  Concbagna  also  forms  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.  The  ports 
on  the  Athmtlc  are  Isabel,  Omoa,  TruxlUo,  Ban  Juan,  and  Owtago.  Isabd,  situated  on  Golfo 
Dolce,  Is  a  safe  and  aood  harbour.  The  aovemment  has  several  timee  contemplated  the  nrqject 
of  unlttog  the  Pacuc  with  the  Atlantic  by  rendering  the  river  Ban  Juan  on  the  eastern  nde  na- 
vigable toto  the  toke  of  Nicaragua,  requiring  a  lockage  of  SOO  feet  to  about  17  miles,  and  cutting  a 
canal  from  the  toke  toto  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  barely  90  mUes. 


and  a  debt  of  £107fOOO,  contracted  to  Bngland  to 
18U.  The  latter  was  negotiated  at  73  per  cent.; 
and  Interest  was  to  be  paid  at  6  per  cent. :  but 
none  has  been  received  since  Feb.  I,  18M. 

Diittes.— These  were  sUted  to  1896  to  be  2  per 
cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  exported ;  and 
14  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods,  and  10  per  cent,  oa 
most  other  articles  Imported, 


Mtantrtt  and  WdgkU^  same  as  Br aiw. 

Ifcn^.— Accounts  are  stated  to  pesos  or  cur- 
rent dollars  eadi  of  8  reals.  The  Central  Ame- 
rican hard  dollar  is  of  equal  wel^tand  standard 
with  the  Spanish.    [Mbxioow] 

l>\ifMBiwes.— The  revenues  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  customs  duties  and  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly; their  presentamountls not  known.  Thepub- 
fic  debt  oonsbU  of  a  domestic  debt  of  $3,000,000, 

CERTIFICATE.    [Customs.] 

CERTIFICATE,  in  the  bankrapt  law  of  En|;lAiid  and  Ireland,  is  a  teotimoDial 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  creditors  that  the  bankmpt  has  surren- 
dered and  conformed  himself  to  the  acts.  It  is  the  authority  for  discharging  the 
bankrupt.  As  to  the  rales  for  granting  the  certificate,  and  its  special  effects,  see 
Baiik&uptct. 

CERUSE,  on  WHITE  LEAD,  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  nsaally  made  by  sospending 
thin  plates  of  lead  oyer  heated  nnegar.  the  yapoor  of  which  corrodes  the  metal, 
and  conyerts  it  into  a  heayy  white  powder.  The  process  is  most  destrnctiye  to  ^ 
health  of  the  mann&ctnrer.  White  lead  mixed  with  oil  is  a  common  paint.  In 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  dressing  for  sores  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  delete- 
rious qualities,  has  been  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

CESSIO  BONORUM,  in  Scotland,  is  the  proceos  by  which  the  eflfocts  of  an 
insolyent  debtor,  who  does  not  come  under  the  system  of  sequestration  applicable 
to  traders,  is  divided  among  his  creditors.  This  system,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  dyil  law  as  practised  throughout  Europe,  has  long  existed  in  Scotland,  and  its 
practice  there  seems  to  haye  been  the  moael  on  which  the  earlier  Enfflish  insol- 
yency  acts  were  fhimed.  [IiisoLyEifCT.]  By  the  law  as  it  stood  till  lately,  the 
debtor  applying  for  the  benefit  of  cessio  must  haye  been  a  month  in  jail,  but  oy  the 
late  act,  any  deotor  imprisoned  or  against  whom  a  writ  of  imprisonment  for  a  ciyil 
debt  is  ayaflable,  may  anply.  The  pirocess  formerly  could  only  be  pursued  before 
the  Inner  House  <tf  tne  Comrt  of  Session  ;  but  it  may  now  proceed  either  before  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  before  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  sul^ect,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  a  reference  to  the  Inner  House.  There  are  proyisions  for 
the  production  and  examination  of  the  debtor  and  his  books  and  otner  youchers. 
The  debtor  will  be  liberated  or  protected  from  imprisonment  during  the  process, 
unless  the  court  see  reason  to  the  contrary.  A  list  of  the  creditors  ynth  their  debts 
must  be  inserted  in  the  petition,  and  they  must  receiye  notice  either  by  post-paid 
letters,  or  judicial  writs,  to  appear  at  the  examination.  When  decree  or  cessio  is 
granted,  it  has  the  effect  of  oonyeying  the  debtor's  whole  property  to  a  trustee  for 
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distributioii  among  his  ereditora.  In  the  oaae  of  his  holdmg  an  annuity^  or  office, 
an  equitable  deduction  ia  made  from  his  income.  By  the  decree  of  ceasio,  execu- 
tion of  all  existing  writs  against  the  debtor  is  burred,  but  in  the  event  of  any  pecu- 
niary imji^royement  in  his  condition,  he  is  still  responsible  for  his  debts.  The  process 
of  cessio  IS  a  priyilege  to  the  debtor,— the  creditors  cannot  force  him  to  sumnit  to 
it.    (1  &  2  Vict.  e.  110.    Burkm's  Manutd^  594-600.) 

CEYLON,  a  magnificent  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  near  the  S. 
point  of  India,  from  which  it  is  separatea  by  the  Golf  of  Manaar.  Eoctreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.  270  miles ;  ayerace  breadth,  100  miles.  Area,  24,664  square 
miles.  Popolation  (18S5)  1,231.000,  of  which  9000  were  whites ;  the  reminder 
chiefly  Singalese,  Malabar  Hindoos,  Moors,  and  Vedahs.  The  island  is  divided 
into  live  provinces,  each  subdivided  into  districts.  The  chief  town,  and  seat  of 
government,  is  Colombo,  pop.  31,549.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
assisted  by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

C^lon  is  an  idand  of  the  highest  natunl  ei4iabilitie8,— having  great  varieties  of  aoH,  dlmate,  and 
•ltiiation,-~Tagetahle  aod  other  indigeDons  productionsin  ezoeUent  quality,— «nd  oonsidermble  fiud- 
lities  of  intenial  and  foreign  eommnnicatioB.  In  1836,  sbont  1 ,676,000  acres  of  land  were  cultiYated 
or  in  pasture,  and  2,818,000  acres  waste ;  of  the  former,  464,nDMres  were  sown  with  paddy,  106,460 
ncres  with  floe  grains,  and  1 ,070,480  acres  in  pasture.  Of  its  mineral  wealth  little  is  known ;  iron  and 
plumbago  are  abundant ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  gold,  sUyer,  and  mercury  are  found  in  the 
nill  streams.  Nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime  haTC  been  obtained ;  also  aium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Salt  is  found  in  natural  deposits,  is  also  formed  artificially  in  several  parts,  ana  yields  a  rerenua 
of  about  £30,000.  In  the  deposits  or  *'  leways"  of  Hambantotte,  it  crystallines  spontaneously, 
and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  quantities  which  might  be  suflbdent  for  the  supply  of  the  greoter  ps^ 
of  the  Malay  Islands.  C^lon  is  also  rich  in  precious  stones ;  the  gems  most  esteemed  are  the 
ruby  and  cat's-eye,  but  there  are  hkewise  found  the  amethyst,  topas,  garnet,  cinnamon  stone, 
sapphire,  and  dianoond ;  and  the  pearl  and  chank  fisheries  in  the  uulf  of  Manaar  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world.  rPaAaL.1  The  chief  eommerdal  production,  howeTer,  is  cinnamon, 
grown  In  the  S.  EL  portion  of  the  island,  and  of  which  article  it  has  almost  a  monopoly  [Cinna-' 
monI  ;  but  the  ooccm-nut  is  perhaps  the  most  raluable  product  of  the  island.  Mr  Martin  states, 
that  rrom  Colombo  to  Tangalle,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  plantations  of  cinnamon,  amidst  groTea 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  skirt  the  whole  coast  for  ten  miles  Ikom  the  seashore.  Besidee  these  aitieles, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  areco-nuts,  are  raised  in  vvioua 

Elooes,  chiefly  in  the  southern  and  central  districts ;  while  a  great  port  of  the  interior,  especially 
1  the  northern  dirision,  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  in  which  teak  abounds,  and  where  also 
calamander,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sappan,  iron.  Jack,  and  other  cabinet  and  fiuunr  woods,  are  found 
In  ridi  profusion.  The  most  Toloable  animal  in  Ceylon  is  the  elephant,  which  is  of  enormous 
sice,  and  has  been  found  in  flocks  of  from  ICO  to  200 ;  they  are  used  tor  a  variety  of  purposes ;  the 
ivoiv  obtained  from  them,  however,  is  not  very  considerable.  The  manuCsctures  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  arrack,  salt,  coir,  cordage,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  and  the  smelting  of  a  nnall  quantity  of  iron 
in  the  interior. 

The  commerce  is  not  verv  extensive,  but  H  has  Increased  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the 
abandonment  of  the  Dutch  monopoly  system,— on  improvement  which  was  effected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  governor.  Sir  R.  W.  Horton.  The  exports  to  Britain  chi^y  consist  of  cin- 
namon, coffee,  and  cocoa-nut  oil ;  besides  which,  there  are  sent  plumbago,  cordage,  cardamoms, 
pepper,  horns,  tortoisendidl  (chiefly  from  the  Maldives),  ebony  and  satin  wood ;  and  the  imports 
prmcipolly  of  British  manuiifictures.  The  exports  to  India  and  the  British  colonies  consist  of  arec»> 
nuts,  arrack,  tobacco,  chiefly  sent  to  Travancore,  coffee,  salt,  cocoa-nuts,  timber,  hookah  sheUs, 
ooir,  nipera  lath,  btehe  de  mer,  sharks'  flns,  and  flsh-oil ;  and  the  imports,  of  rice  (brought  in  large 
quantities  flrom  India),  cloth,  sugar,  opium  and  other  drugs.  In  1835,  the  estimated  -ralue  of  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  was  £79,266 ;  to  British  colonies,  £63,6.12 ;  to  the  United  States,  £400; 
to  foreign  states,  £15,272;  total  (exclusive  of  the  produce  of  the  pearl-fishery,  estimated  at 
£40,000),  £158,900 ;  the  principal  articles  betag  coffee,  £59,046 ;  cinnamon,  £21,809 :  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  £12,100;  cocoa-nuts,  £6784;  areco-nuts,  £10,497;  and  onack,  £7217.  In  the  same 
year,  the  amount  of  imports  from  Oreat  Britain  was  £69,997 ;  from  British  colonies,  £251,894 ; 
from  United  States,  £103;  from  foreign  states,  £30,082;  total,  £352,076 ;  the  principal  articles 
behig  cloth,  £116,259 ;  rice,  £115,605 ;  poddy,  £23,937 :  and  wheat,  £7202.  In  1836,  the  amount 
of  exports  had  increased  to  £308,703,  including  £228,501  to  Oreat  Britain ;  the  imports  to 
£411,167,  including  £93,257  Irom  Oreat  Britain. 

The  chief  ports  ore  Colombo,  Trincomolfi,  and  Point-de-Oalle. 

CdomlbOt  in  lot.  6"  57'  N.,  long.  80**  E.,  where  nearly  the  whole  maritime  trade  of  the  Island  is  car- 
ried on,  is  a  himdBome  town  defended  by  a  strong  fort  mounting  3(K)  cannon.  It  has  a  wooden 
quay  adapted  for  vessels  not  exceeding  100  tons ;  larger  vessels  anchor  in  the  small  semicirculsjr 
bay  within  which  the  quay  is  built,  or  in  an  outer  roadstead,  which,  however,  is  safe  only  during 
the  N.  B.  monsoon  from  November  to!  the  end  of  March.  The  climate  is  salubrious.  The 
mean  doily  variation  of  temperature  is  from  ^ff  to  WV*  Fabr. 

TrincomaU,  in  lot.  8°  32^  N.,  long.  81°  17'  E.,  150  miles  N.  E.  fhnn  Colombo,  is  also  strongly 
fortified :  and  the  harbour,  described  by  Nelson  as  the  finest  in  the  world.  Is  accessible  at  all  seasons, 
the  depth  of  water  being  so  great  tliot  vessels  may  lie  alongside  the  rocks  in  perfect  safely. 

PobU-de-OaOet  in  lat.  6®  T  N.,  long.  aOf*WB.,  distant  78  miles  8.  B.  E.  from  Colombo,  Is  an- 
other excellent  and  strongly  fortified  harbour. 


Meaturet  and  WeigMt.^The  chief  native 
Pleasures  ore  the  amomam  of  8  porrahs  or  192 
teers  =  51  Winchester  bushels ;  the  last  =  6| 
Winchester  quarters.  The  leaguer  of  75  welts 
or  300  canades  =  150  English  wine  gallons.  The 
British  measores  of  length  and  suifoce  are  used. 


The  Candyan  lond-meosnre  is  the  amomam  of 
4  peylaa  or  40  coomiea  =  8  acres  2  roods  37i 
perches. 

British  weights  are  used  for  foreten  commo- 
dities. The  candy  or  bahar  =  500  lbs.,  and  the 
garoe  =  82  cwt.  S  qrs.  161  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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Msnqr.— AoeooBto  v  now  fenmrnlly  ■teied  in 
pouMh,  ■MtHwflc,  and  panoe  itarling.  Formariy 
they  were  kept  in  rlzdoUnn  of  IS  fuuune,  48 
ploe,  or  144  cliaUet  =  la.  6d.  ftt«r!lng.  The  dr- 
eulattng  nediam  is  oompoeed  of  notes  for  £1  and 
appwde,  ianied  by  the  eotonlnl  treaeuir,  and 
vmyahto  in  epede  on  demnad ;  nieo  of  rlzdoUan, 
Brttidi  illTer  and  oopper  ooins,  Spanish  dollars. 


nipaes,  eoppsr  teams,  and  cowries  or  little 
shells  whioh  are  used  in  small  payments  by  the 
natives. 

The  PtMie  Revemu  of  Ceylon,  to  183S,  amount- 
ed to  £971 ,096,  and  the  expenditure  to  £933,177 : 
but  this  last  was  ezduslTe  of  an  ezpendfture  of 
about  £190.000,  incoxrad  in  Bilfcato  on  aoooont 
oftbeialand.  S 


C%lon  is  said  to  have  been  the  diief  mart  for  eastern  commeree  fa  the  steth  oantory.  In 
1005,  it  was  first  visitad  by  Uie  Portuguese,  who  fa  1518  subdued  the  maritime  provlnoes.  In  16S6, 
the  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  tlie  Dutdi.  from  whom  agafa  the  idand  was  wieeted  by  the  Bri- 
tish fa  1798w  UntU  1815,  the  Bnidiah  oocnpied  only  the  maritime  provfaoes,  while  the  Kfag  of 
Ctaidy  poeseeied  the  faterlor ;  but  fa  that  year  the  monaroh  was  depoeed,  and  the  whole  isfand 
has  been  sface  under  the  sway  of  this  country. 

CHAIN,  a  British  Und-measnie  divided  into  100  puts  called  linkB.  The  Eng- 
lish or  Imperial  chain  =  66  feet,  and  10  square  chains  =  1  Imp.  acre.  The  Scottish 
chain  formerly  in  nse  containedf  74'12  feet. 

CHAIN-RULE,  ok  RULE  OF  EQUATIONS^  aa  arithmetical  formnla  of  Ger- 
man origin,  whioh  is  of  great  practical  utility,  particularly  in  exchange  calculations. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  terms  being  stated  as  equations,  and  connected  as  it  were 
by  a  chain,  so  as  to  obtam  by  one  operation  the  same  result  as  by  any  number  of 
different  questions  in  the  rule  of  throe.    The  principle  may  be  ftmuiarly  illustrated 

as  follows : — 
Required  the  number  of  Roman  nanls  which  may  be  had  for  £60  sterifag,  rsekonfag  £1  =  95 

French  fknnos,  and  100  frsnes  ss  900  nauls. 
This  ease  contains  obviously  two  different  questions  :— 
1.  If  95  francs  be  equivalent  to  £1,  how  many  Chmcs  may  be  bad  for  £60 1 


1  :  60  : :  95  :  1500. 
95 


Annoer,  1500  francs  may  be  had  for  £60k 


1)1000(1500 

If  100  francs  be  equivalent  to  900  panls,  how  many  panlt  may  be  bad  for  1500  fhmos? 
100:    900  ::  1600  :  3000.  JfMwir,  3000  pauls  may  be  bad  for  1500  ftaacs. 


1500 


100)300,000<3000 

which  is  evident^  the  aoiirer  originally  required,  as  1500  fhuMS  are  equivalent  to  £60,  the  original 
term  i^demand. 
In  the  course  of  these  operations  the  term  of  demand,  90,  is  first  multiplied  fato  95,  then  divided 

S'  I,  next  multiplied  fato  900,  and  afterwards  divided  by  100.  But  it  would  obrionsly  prodnoe 
B  same  result  to  collect  the  multipliers  and  the  term  of  demand  fato  one  product,  and  thedivlson 
fato  another,  and  then  to  divide  the  former  bf  the  latter.  The  prseedfag  cue  may,  thenCore,  be 
stated  thus:— 

£60? 
£1  s   95ftnnos 

100  francs  =  900  pauls 


And  ?L><  2L>1«19=:  *!?."00^  3000  Pauls  as  beftjw. 
IX 100  100         «»wi»uiBa.iiwoiu. 


By  this  mods  of  anangfag  the  terms.  It  Is  obvious  that  those  which  would  form  the  divisors  in 
contfaued  statements  fa  the  Rule  of  Three  are  mnltipUed  together  for  a  common  divisor,  and  the 
other  terms  for  a  common  dividend. 

The  same  reasonfac  may  be  applied  to  those  esses  which  favolve  three  or  more  different  ques- 
tions.   Hence  the  following 

QmnmBAL  RuLB.->Arrange  the  several  tenns  fato  two  columns  of  antecedsnts  and  consequents, 
fa  this  manner: — 

1.  In  the  right-hand  column  enter  first  the  term  q^ demand. 

9.  On  the  line  below,  and  in  the  left-hand  column,  enter  the  first  antecedent,  which  must  be  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  term  of  demand,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  correspondfag  consequent 
placed  contiguously  fa  the  rl^t-hand  column. 

3.  Bimlfaiiy  make  the  second  antecedent  of  the  asme  denomination  as  the  precedfag  consequent, 
and  equal  fa  value  to  the  annexed  conseouent,  and  so  on  throughout,  introducing  equations 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  making  the  terms  lead  fh>m  one  to  another,  so  that  the 
last  term  ma^  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  answer  required. 

Then  mnlUply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divisor,  and  the  consequents,  indudfag  the  term 
of  demand,  together  for  a  diridend,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  required. 

AMMNpfe.— Kequired  the  price  per  lb.  avoird.  of  tea  purchased  in  China  at  30  tales  per  pecul  of 
1331  lbs. ;  790  tales  befag  equal  1000  dollars,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  56  pence  per  dollar  f 

Arranging  these  data  aoomdlng  to  the  preceding  rules,  we  have— 

lib.? 
133|  lbs.     a     I  pecor 
1  pecul    a     30  tales 
790  tales     =  1000  dollan 
1  doUar  s     58  pence 

IX  lX?0xl0qoXM_  1,740,000  _  il,-„rf«i««Plh  »y.nl»d. 

133|  X  1  X  720X1^-   06,000"  =  **'  **"**•  "*  P™*  P"  "^  nqvind. 
The  operations  ars  In  practice  sfaipUfled  by  striking  out  the  mam  numbers  when  they  occur  fa 
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diflaifnt  eohtmna ;  or  whm  ienni  la  diffiBrefDt  eolumni  are  mearared  by  the  Mme  nnqibor,  \a 
eanoeUing  the  original  terms,  and  oalng  the  ouotients  in  their  itead.  Fractioni  UlcewiM  ar«  gvno- 
raUj  oonTeitod  into  whole  numbera  by  multiplriDg  both  termi  of  the  equatloni  in  urtiich  they  occur 
bythe  denominator.  Thus,  multiplying  the  fust  equation  of  the  preceding  case  by  3,  we  have  400 
lbs.  =  3  peculs. 

Calculations  of  this  Und  are  ftirther  flicilitated  by  compounding  the  inyarlable  terms  Into  one 
result  oTjljftd  number,  and  applying  the  variable  terms  to  It  as  multipliers  or  divisors,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  auestlon.  Thus.  In  the  preceding  case,  the  invariable  torms  are  1331  lbs.  =  I 
pecnl  (or  its  equivalent  400  lbs.  =  3  peculs),  and  720  tales  ^  1000  dollars  {  and  coUecting  these 

Into  one  result  separately,  and  using  the  antecedents  as  the  dividend,  we  have ^  ^^  =  96, 
which  will  therefore  form  a  fixed  antecedent  or  divisor  in  the  above  and  all  analogous  cases.    la 

SO  X  AS 

theabovecase  we  shall  have  simp^      ^      s  18|asbefor«. 

w 
The  diain-nde  admits  of  being  applied  advantageously  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  In  commercial 
arithmetic,  but  it  is  la  questions  of  exchange  that  it  is  diiefly  employed.  *  *  Foreign  merchants," 
says  Dr  Kdly,  *'  are  genenlly  very  expert  la  their  applioaiion  of  thb  rule  to  commercial  com* 
putations :  and  it  is  In  a  great  measure  to  this  that  their  acknowledged  suporiurity  in  the  science 
of  exchange  may  be  attributed.*'  {Cambttt,  voL  U.  Introd.  p.  vL)    [Ezchamok.] 

CH  ALDER,  ft  oom-measure  in  the  former  Scottish  system,  which  contained  16 
bolls.    [Boll.] 

CHALDRON,  ft  heaped  measure  formerly  used  for  coals,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  and 
other  coarse  commodities,  but  now  prohibited  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  63) ;  it  contained 
12  sacks,  or  36  heaped  Bushels.  Also  a  weight  for  coals  still  used  in  London  and 
Newcastle ;  the  London  chaldron  =  25 J  cwt. ;  the  Newcastle  chaldron  of  3  wains 
=  62J  cwt.,  but  estimated  for  boats  at  53  cwt. 

CHALK  (Fr.  Orate.  Ger.  Kreide,  It.  Creta,  Por.  Creda,  Rus.  Afjei  Sp. 
Cfreda)  is  a  massiye  opaque  carbonate  iff  limey  of  a  white, ^ayish,  or  yellow  colour, 
having  an  earthy  fracture.  Sp.  gr.  2*5.  It  varies  much  in  hardness,  but  is  ^ne- 
rally  soft  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  composes  a  largo  portion  of 
the  newest  secondary  rocks  in  the  S.  of  England.  When  purified  by  trituration 
and  elutriatioUf  it  is  called  tchiiing  and  Spani^  whiie.  Its  uses  are  well  known 
in  furnishing  hme  for  manure  and  cement,  in  polishing  metals  and  glass,  as  a 
marking  material,  and  in  painting  and  whitewashing. 

Black  Chalk  is  a  erayish^  or  bluish-black  kind  of  clar,  of  a  slaty  texture,  used 
both  in  drawing  and  paintmg.    It  is  found  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Bayrenth. 

CHAMOMILE,  a  useful  herb  iArUhemU  fio5i/tf),  found  plentifliUv  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  on  the  commons  near  London.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  Sitter  ;  and  an 
infusion  of  the  flower-heads  is  much  used  in  medicine.  The  bitter  principle  is 
strongest  in  the  little  yellow  flowers  of  the  disk,  and  the  wild  blossoms  are  much 
stronger  than  those  or  the  oultiyated  sort. 

A  species  of  chamomile  {Anthemis  tinct&ria)  is  raised  in  France  for  the  sake  of 
a  briluant  yellow  dye  which  Is  obtained  from  it. 

CHAMPAGNE.    [Wine.] 

CH  ANKS  are  sfaeUs  ( Valuta  gravW)  of  a  spiral  form,  fished  np  by  divers  in  the 
6cQf  of  Manaar,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  Kinds,  payd  and 
patty,  one  red  and  the  other  white  ;  the  latter  is  of  little  value.  These  shells  are 
exported  to  India,  where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  various  sizes,  and  worn  on 
the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  toes  by  the  Hindoos.  A  third  species,  opening  to  the 
riffht^  is  rare,  and  verv  highly  valued.  The  demand  for  these  sheUs,  causM  by  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  was  formerly  so  great,  that  60,000  rixdollars  por 
annum  were  received  by  the  government  for  the  rifht  of  fishing  them ;  but  the 
demand  decreased  until  the  revenue  became  not  worUi  collecting  ;  and  the  fishery 
is  now  free  to  all. 

CHARCOAL,  a  well-known  impure  form  of  carbon^  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  various  organic  products  ;  its  characters  and  properties  vary  with 
its  source.  Wood  charcoal  is  commonly  made  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  beech,  or  ash  ; 
the  white  and  resinous  woods  are  seldom  used,  and  young  trees  answer  better 
than  large  timber.  It  is  a  black,  brittle,  solid  substance,  easily  pulverized,  per- 
fectly inopid,  and  inodorous.  Animal  charcoal  is  obtained  generally  from  muscle, 
horn,  hoo^  or  similar  animal  substances.  It  possesses  the  same  general  characters 
as  the  former,  but  often  has  a  peculiar  lustre  and  sponginess,  and  appears  as  if  it 
had  undergone  fusion.  Charcoal  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties.  It 
resists  Hhe  putrefaction  of  animal  matter ;  it  also  destroys  the  colour  and 
smell  of  many  substances.  Common  vinegar,  bv  being  boilcKi  vrith  it,  becomes 
colourless  ;  and  red  wines,  rum.  or  brandy,  may  oe  bleached  by  filtration  through 
it.  It  is  largely  employed  lor  this  purpose  in  the  process  of  sugar-refining,  and  other 
arts.    Animsd  charcoal  has  been  round  most  efficacious  for  these  purposes.    Wood 
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ohtfooal  ifl  moitly  lued  for  ftiel,  tad  in  the  mmnfretoe  of  gunpowder.  CBmful^A 


CHART,  a  pUn  or  Map  of  a  sea  or  coast,  oonstmeted  for  the  purpose  of  asoer- 
^^ainiiig  the  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  the  land,  and  of  shaping  a  oonzse 
/>  any  pUce.  **  Hie  charts  used  in  naiigation  are  those  on  Mercator's  jptojecHon^ 
because  on  this  alone  the  track  of  a  ship  always  steering  the  same  course  appears 
a  straight  line  ;  and  thus  all  calculations  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
a  ship  steering  a  course  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  are  reduced 
to  the  utmost  simplicity."    iRapet^s  Namgation,) 

GHARTEIUPARTY,  a  branch  of  the  contract  of  affreightment,  is  defined  a 
contract,  **  by  which  an  entire  ship,  or  some  principal  part  thereof,  is  let  to  a 
merchant  for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  on  a  determined  voyage  to  one  or  more 
places  "  (Abbotf  162).  It  is  executed  by  a  deed  duW  written  on  a  stamp,  fl[ene- 
rally  containinff  spedncation  of  the  ship  and  her  burden,  the  amount  of  freight, 
the  limitation  m  the  agreement  by  time  or  voyage,  and  the  time  of  loading  and  un- 
loading. Hie  amount  of  demurrage  is  generally  fixed.  [Demurragb.]  In  Eng- 
land, the  execution  of  a  charter-party  by  the  master,  though  said  to  t>e  done  on 
behalf  of  the  owners,  does  not  ftimish  ground  for  a  direct  action  against  them, 
founded  on  the  instrument.  **  This  depends,"  says  Mr  Abbot,  '*  upon  a  technical 
rule  of  the  law  of  England,  applicable  as  well  to  this  as  to  other  cases,  and  not 
affected  by  the  mercantile  practice  of  executing  deeds  for  and  in  the  name  of 
absent  persons;  the  rule  of  the  law  of  England  being,  that  the  force  and  effect 
which  that  law  gives  to  a  deed  under  sea^  cannot  exist,  unless  the  deed  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  pitfty  himself,  or  by  another  for  him  in  his  presence  and  with  his 
direction,  or  in  his  absence  by  an  agent  authorized  to  do  so  by  another  deed;  and 
in  every  such  case,  the  deed  must  be  made  and  executed  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal." By  another  technicality,  if  the  agreement  bear  to  be  between  particular 
parties,  owners  of  a  ship,  whereof  a  certam  person  named  is  master,  on  the  one 
sidci  and  certain  persons  named,  on  the  otiber,  the  master  cannot  bring  an  action 
in  his  name  upon  the  covenants,  nor  give  a  release  for  them|  though  he  seals  and 
delivers  the  instrument.  If|  however,  the  covenants  on  the  side  of  the  owners  bear 
to  be  by  the  master,  with  their  consent,  tibe  owners  can  bring  an  action  for  fulfilment, 
thou^,  unless  thev  seal  the  deed,  they  cannot  be  sued  01 66o/,  166).  **  In  Scotland," 
says  Professor  Bell,  **  the  charter-puty  is  not  trammelled  by  those  technical  rules 
which,  to  a  stranger,  appear  to  oppose  so  many  bars  to  the  emcacv  of  the  contract, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  England.  Tne  contract,  when  duly  executed  by 
the  ovmers  or  by  the  shipshusband,  or  by  the  master  vrithin  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  is  binding  on  the  owners,  and  gives  action  direct  in  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty ^now  in  the  Court  of  Session]  against  all  concerned.  It  also,  in  general, 
contains  a  re^stration  clause,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  the  grouna  of  summary 
execution,  without  any  necessity  for  a  previous  action."  {BeW$  Com.  i.  539.) 

Themost  important  questions  rei^dingcharter-partles  generally  rdate  to  the  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  parties  arising  out  of  the  usual  perils  of  the  sea ;  compensa- 
tion or  damaffe  for  delays,  alterations  of  the  agreement,  &c.  Information  on  these 
subjects  will  DC  found  under  the  heads  Affrkiohtmemt.  Bill  of  Ladimo,  Demur- 
BAOB.  and  Shippiito.    {Abbot  and  Bell,  ut  supra.    Smith's  AferomUile  L,  240-243.) 

CHATTELS,  or  C AT  ALS,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  an  expression  used  to  desig- 
nate any  description  of  property,  moveable  or  immovable,  except  such  as  as,  in 
its  nature,  fireebold,  or  parcel  of^it.  Oiattels  are  either  personu  or  real.  Of  the 
former,  are  shop  goods  and  wares,  household  ftimiture  and  plate,  com  sown,  cattle, 
&c.  Qiattels  real  are  such  as  are  said  to  savour  of  the  reality,  I.  e,  which  either 
are  landed  property  or  some  continuous  right  issuing  out  of  it,  as  terms  for  years 
of  land,  the  next  presentation  to  a  church,  &c.    {Jacob's  Law  DietkmaryJS 

CHAY  A-ROOT,  a  small  slender  root,  yielding  a  scarlet  dye,  obtained  fh>m  a 
plant  {Oldenlandia  umbellata),  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Mala- 
bar, and  in  Cevlon.  In  that  island  it  was  once  monopolized  by  the  government,  but 
the  monoi)oly  nas  been  relinquished.  The  oolourinc  principle  exists  only  in  the 
bark.  It  is  used  in  India  to  punt  the  red  figures  on  cmnte,  &C.,  but  is  not  esteemed 
by  the  dyers  in  this  country. 

CHECK.    rCHWiUE.] 

CHECK,  a  kind  of  cloth  in  which  coloured  stripes  cross  each  other  rectangularly. 
In  this  countrv^  the  checks  chiefiy  manufactured  are  of  a  very  coarse  kin^  suited 
for  seamen's  shirts,  aprons,  and  common  bed-gowns.  The  two  principal  seats  of 
the  trade  are  Blackburn  and  Kirkcaldy,  the  former  in  cotton,  the  latter,  till  of  late, 
chiefly  in  linen.   [Pullicatu.] 
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CHEESE  (Da.  Kaa$.  Fr.  Ftoma^.  G(«r.  K&ie,  It.  Formaagioy  Oacio,  Pon 
Queijo.  Rob.  Siir,  Sp.  Queio)^  a  specieB  of  food  which  consistB  of  the  cmooiib  mat* 
ler  of  milk,  united  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  oily  or  creamy  part,  which  last 
adds  to  the  flaTour  and  riohneas  of  the  cheese.  Cheese,  however,  can  be  made 
from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  remoyed,  and  it  is  then  termed  skimmed 
milk  cheese.  It  may  even  be  made  from  bnttermilk  ;  bat  tiien  the  creamy  part 
being  more  withdrawn  than  in  the  case  of  skimmed  milk,  the  cheese  wants  still 
more  the  properties  and  flaToor  which  are  yalaed.  The  poorer  the  cheese  is  the 
longer  it  wiU  keep ;  but  every  variety,  if  well  cleared  from  whey  and  safBciently 
salted,  may  be  preserved  for  years. 

Cheese  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  the  dairy  coanties  of  England,  particalarly 
in  Cheshire  (where  the  annual  produce  is  abtont  11,500  tons),  Gloucestershire, 
and  Warwick.  **  Single  Gloucester"  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  ^  Double  Glou- 
cester "  from  unskimmed,—- the  best  being  from  the  vile  of  Berkelev.  The  Wiltshire 
is  equal  to  the  best  double  Gloucester.  The  celebrated  Cheader  and  Bridge- 
water  cheeses  are  made  in  Somersetshire;  though  a  somewhat  inferior  C!hedder  is 
often  sold  as  double  Gloucester.  The  cheeses  known  b  v  the  name  of  Stilton,  which 
are  chiefly  made  in  Leicestershire,  and  those  of  Banoury  in  Oxfordshire,  are  of 
superior  richness ;  the  former  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  preceding 
evening's  milk  to  the  morning's  milking.  Scotland  produces  little  good  cheesy 
except  that  called  **  Dunlop,^  made  in  Ayrshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  or 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbrij^ht  ^  the  most  esteemed  is  the  Wi^wn  Dunlop.  In 
Ireland  only  a  small  quantity  is  made,  and  that  too  of  an  inferior  onality. 

The  most  celebrated  foreign  cheeses  are  the  Parmesan,  a  skim-muk  cheese  chiefly 
from  Lodi  in  Italy;  the  Gruyere,from  Switzerland,  entireljr  of  new  milk;  the  Roque- 
fort, of  ewes'  milk :  and  the  Nenfchatel,  made  of  cream,  thickened  by  heat ;  the  last, 
a  small  cheese  folaed  in  paper,  is  imported  as  a  delicacy  from  France.  The  foreign 
cheeses  principiJly  used  m  this  country,  however,  are  tnose  from  Gouda  and  Edam 
in  Holland  ;  of  these  the  former  is  the  finest,  out  the  latter  keeps  longest,  and 
consequently  forms  an  important  article  in  the  victualling  of  ships. 

Cheeses  are  frequently  coloured  with  annatto,  the  juice  of  the  orange  carrot,  or 
the  flower  of  marigold,  from  the  notion  that  a  yellowish  tint  makes  them  look 
richer ;  Gloucester  and  Wiltshire  cheeses  are  coloured  deeply  ;  Cheshire  slightly ; 
but  (Redder,  Stilton,  and  some  other  rich  cheeses  are  never  coloured. 

Very  little  cheese  is  exported^  but  the  quantity  imported  is  considerable,  being 
about  220,000  cwts.,  which,  vnth  the  exception  of  about  1000  cwts.  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  brousht  exclusively  from  Holland. 

CHEQUE  is  a  written  order  on  a  banker  by  a  person  having  money  in  the 
banker's  hands,  directing  him  topay  on  presentment,  or  to  bearer,  or  to  a  person 
named,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Cneqnes  partake  of  the  nature  of  bms  of  excnange, 
in  their  indorsibility  as  the  representative  of  cash.  The  cheque,  till  lately,  being 
exempt  from  the  stamp  laws,  was  limited  in  its  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  per- 
forming the  functions  of  a  bill  of  exchange^  and,  being  either  a  means  of  raising  a 
credit,  or  an  instrument  by  which  a  crraitor  at  a  oistance  from  his  debtor  can 
convert  the  debt  into  a  negotiable  obligation.  But  by  the  act  of  1853,  the  16  &  17 
Vict  c.  59,  cheques  axe  made  liable  to  the  uniform  penny  receipt  stamp,  iz 
drawn  payable  to  bearer  or  to  order  on  demand.  The  place  of  issue  must  be 
named,  and  the  order  must  bear  date  on  the  dav  of  issue,  and  must  not  direct 
pa3rinent  to  be  made  bv  biUs  or  promissory  notes  (9  Geo.  lY.  c.  49,  §  15.  Sched.  of 
55  Geo.  III.  c  184).  lliese  rules  must  be  strictly  observed.  Where  a  person  resid- 
ing in  a  private  house  four  miles  from  a  town,  dated  a  cheque  drawn  there  as  if 
drawn  in  the  tovm,  it  was  held  unavailable  for  want  of  a  stamp  (Waters  «. 
Brogden.  I.  Young  A  Jerv,  457)<  Cheques  are  exempted  by  7  Creo.  IV.  o.  6,  §  9, 
from  the  provision  which  prohibits  bills  under  £&  fr^om  being  negotiated  in  Eng- 
land except  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  hdd  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  a  cheque  cannot  be  negotiated  so  as  to  affect  toe  drawer  («.  g,  in  the  case 
of  the  banker  beoominc  insolvent),  aiter  banking  hours  of  the  day  on  which  it  waa 
issued,  but  where  the  (urawer  is  himself  instrumental  to  the  delay,  he  may  continue 
Kable  to  any  onerous  holder.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  reoeiving  a  cheque,  whether 
from  the  drawer  or  an  indorser,  to  presoit  it  for  payment  on  the  dav  on  which  he 
receives  it,  if  it  come  to  his  hands  early  in  the  day,  and  otherwise  on  the  day  follow- 
ing;  if  he  be  at  a  distance,  he  should  despatch  it  vrithin  the  same  time,  if  the  Poet 
Omoe  arrangements  admit  of  his  doing  so.  Legal  rules  on  these  points  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  stnctly  laid  down,  and  the  above  statements  must  be  neld  as  of  a  merely 
pxecaationary  natuze.    A  buker  refiuing  to  honour  a  cheque  when  he  is  in  ftuwn 
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to  the  drawer,  is  liable  in  damages ;  but  he  is  entitled  lo  aet  on  his  owtt  disertilon 
where  there  are  ipnnnds  to  suspect  forger?  or  fraad.    [Bill  op  ExcHAifes.] 

CHEQUEE,  a  small  Turkish  weight  The  chequee  used  in  weighing  gold,  silTer^ 
and  preeieus  stones,  oontains  100  dirhems  or  drams,  and  is  eonal  4950  troy  grains ; 
but  the  chegnee  for  goat-wool  contains  800  drams,  and  that  for  opium  250  (Enuns. 

CHERRY,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  tree  iCeratut),(oi  which  the  Horticultural 
8ocietY*s  Catalogue  enumerates  about  220  Tarieties.  The  cherry  orchards  of  Kent 
are  celebrated.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  dose,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  some  sorts 
are  adapted  for  tool-handles  and  cabinet-work. 

*  *  Bevml  liqaeun  are  manufectured  from  cherrioa.  A  lurgv  blftck  ehemr  is  uied  In  th«  eomporf- 
lloh  of  the  Jtouglla  of  Grenoble ;  snd  the  MnratcMrut  of  Znn  ii  prepared  from  a  particubu-  tpecifle 
of  dierry  cultiTated  In  Dahnatla.  Ein€kttaun\  \«hich  b  a  cheap  fplrit,  formmg  a  coniideiabJe 
article  oicommorae,  it  the  fermented  liquor  of  a  siiiall  black  cherry."  ( Veg.  Svbitancei,  X,  p.  341.) 

CHESNUT,  SWEET  OB  SPANISH  (Fr.  CfUttaignet,  It.  Casiagne.  Sp.  CaHafUu\ 
is  a  dark-brown,  OTate,  sharp-pointed  nut,  or  coat,  containing  a  nutritive  starchv 
komel.  of  a  sweet  flavour,  which  is  extensively  ufsed  as  food,  either  raw,  roastedf, 
ground,  or  otiierwise  prepared,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  S.  of  France,  where  the  tree 
iCmttanea  veted)  chiCTy  abounds.  It  is  used  in  this  country  in  a  roastod  state  at 
desserts.  The  quantity  annually  imported  fluctuates  from  lo^OOO  to  30,000  bushels. 

The  sweet  ohesnut  is  ^;rown  in  several  parts  of  England,  but  the  fruit  is  of  an 
inferior  kind.  The  tree  m  a  wild  state  sometimes  attains  an  extraordinary  size : 
On  iBtna  there  is  one  called  the  hundred-horse  ohesnut,  from  its  being  able  to 
contain  100  mounted  men  in  its  hollow.  The  timber  is  considered  to  be  of  equal 
Talue  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

HoBSB  Chbsnut  i^Escultu)  is  a  handsome  tree,  much  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
.poses  in  this  country,  but  as  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  its  value  is  limited. 

CHETWERT,  or  TCHETVERT,  the  principal  Russian  corn-measure,  equal 
5)  Imp.  bushels  nearljr. 

CHIC  A,  a  plant  iBignonia  eAico),  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  from  the 
leaves  of  wnicn  an  orange  dye  is  extracted.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
•form  of  round  cakes.  In  America  it  is  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  to  stain  their  skins. 

CHICORY,  OR  SUCCORY,  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant  iOu^unium  infybut); 
found  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  strong 
and  fleshy  root,  which  when  young  is  celebrated  for  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
■^a  purpose  for  which  Dr  Duncan  thought  it  mi^t  be  advantageously  cultivated  in 
this  country.  Its  preiwration  consists  merely  m  being  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and 
ground.  The  substitution  of  chicory  for  coffee  was  greatly  enconrafed  by  Bona- 
parte, in  order  to  harass  the  trade  of  England;  and  the  root  is  still  thus  used  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  In  this  country  it  ia  well 
known  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  8 

CHILLIES  are  lon^  roundish  taper  pods,  obtained  from  a  shrubby  plant  (Cap- 
aieum  frute$ceni\  cultivated  extensively  in  the  East  Indies.  The  poos  are  filled 
with  a  dry  loose  pulp,  and  contain  many  small,  flat,  kidnejr-shaped  seeds.  Their 
taste  is  extremely  pungent  and  fiery  ;  their  colour  when  ripe  is  a  bright  orange 
red.  They  are  occasionally  imported  dry,  and  are  used  as  a  condiment.  They 
form  the  basis  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  curry  powder.  The  fresh  capsicums  used 
in  Europe  are  chiefly  procured  flrom  a  species  (C  annuum)  found  wiM  in  the  W. 
Indies  and  S.  America. 

CHILI,  a  narrow  country  extending  nearly  1200  miles  along  the  W.  coast  of 
S.  America,  betwixt  hit.  25*>  and  44*"  S.  It  is  bounded  N.  bv  Peru,  £.  by  the 
Argentine  Republic,  S.  by  Patagonia,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  includiiur  the 
Archipelago  <n  ChiioS,  but  excluding  the  portion  of  Patagonia  claimed  by  Chili, 
130,000  so  jniles.  Population  1 ,200,0<K),  chiefly  Spanish- Americans  and  Indians.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  provinces.  Capital,  Santiago,  a  handsome  inland  city;  pop. 
60,000.  The  government  has  a  republican  form ;  the  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  and  the  exeontive  power  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  supreme  director. 

The  lofty  chato  of  the  Andes  mns  along  the  whole  eaitem  boundary  of  Chill,  and  the  eonntry 
below  is  composed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  valleys,  syrrounded  by  high  mountains  or  ridgen. 
The  dhnate  varies  much  hi  the  diflbrent  dlrtrictt,  bat  it  is  every  whore  salubrious,  aud  In  the 

andAuffust. 
nortliem 
the  otiier 
nana,  tne  sontnen  provinces  are  bumld,  bigbly  fertile,  and  abound  In  One  tinber,  but  are  mudi  less 
fich  fn  mioenOs.  The  chief  metallie  prodaetlons  of  Chili  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  the  steril 
condition  of  the  provinocs  in  which  tney  are  principally  found  prevents  them  being  worked  except 
Where  very  ridi.    Qokl  b  obtained  both  firom  the  sand  of  the  rivofs  and  Krom  mines ;  tbf  total 
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qnantltjr  in  1834  If  fltat«d,  in  a  bte  consular  ratan,  at  3858  mares ;  bat  no  dependence  eas 
be  placed  on  the  aocumev  of  this  report,  as  the  metal  Is  mostly  exported  in  a  dandestine  manner 
to  avoid  the  export  dufy,  wtiich  b  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  sIlTer  mines  exist  chiefly  in 
the  hifl^eet  parts  of  the  Andes,  on  whicm  aceovnt  fsw  of  them  are  woiked ;  indeed  they  have  been 
almost  entiray  abandoned  since  1838,  when  some  Tety  rich  ores  were  discovered  about  sixty  miles 
8.  of  Copiapo.  The  quantity  of  silver  obtained  in  1834  is  stated,  in  the  consular  return,  at  164,936 
marcs.  The  copper  mines  are  exceedingly  numerous  between  the  dtiee  of  Copiapo  and  Coouim- 
bo ;  and  in  1834  there  were  exported  77tS65  quintals  of  this  metal  in  bars,  besides  36,850  quintals 
of  ore ;  while  in  1838,  the  exports  were.  In  bars,  89,fi37  quintals;  in  ore,  861,265  quintals.  The 
total  value  of  these  minerals  produced  in  1834  was,  gold,  %IBM,2Si  ;  silver,  $1,484,416;  copper, 
(1,148.501 :  total,  $3*158,148,  or  J?631.630.  Mines  of  lead;  tin,  iron,  and  quTcksOver  are  said  to 
exbt,  but  they  are  not  worlced.  Coal  is  found  in  the  southern  provmces.  The  supply  of  salt  is 
deficient.  Intertropical  plants  do  not  succeed  in  Chili ;  and  the  sugar-cane,  after  Doing  tried, 
was  abandoned.  Wheat  is  the  great  staple :  barley  and  hemp  are  also  leading  oUects  of  cul- 
ture ;  and  the  latter  Is  of  a  quaUty  even  superior  to  that  of  Russia.  The  vine  and  oUve  are  aliio 
cultivated  extensively ;  Imt  the  wine  and  oil  maDu&etured  are  of  Indiflbrent  Quality.  The  rearing 
of  stock  forms  an  important  source  of  wealth ;  the  pastures  N.  of  the  river  Haule  are  filled  with 
famumersble  herds  oi  cattle ;  and  swine  are  abundant  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chilo&  The  manu- 
factures of  the  country  comprise  earthenware,  hempen  cloths,  coarse  cordage,  soap,  inferior  cop- 
per wares,  leather,  brandy,  tallow,  and  charcoaL 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  impeded  by  the  defective  means  of  communication. 
The  high  ridges,  which  every  where  separate  tne  valleys,  are  passable  only  for  mules ;  and  the 
roads  suited  for  carriages  are  almost  confined  to  those  between  Sartlago  and  Valpanilso  and 
Conception ;  while  of  the  numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  none 
are  navigpsble  for  any  distance.  The  capital,  Santiago,  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  inland 
trade :  it  maintains  a  considerable  intercourse  with  the  mining  districts  and  the  coast ;  and  aiso 
with  the  States  of  La  Plata ;  the  commerce  with  the  latter  tMmg  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
{MSB  of  Aconcagua,  on  the  road  to  Mendoaa. 

Chill  is  said  to  be  almost  the  only  Spanish-American  state  whose  commerce  has  increased  since 
the  separation  from  the  mother  countrv.  Its  trade  with  the  other  8.  American  states  diiefly  con- 
sists in  exporting  wheat,  flour,  jericed  beef,  fruit,  barley,  beans,  cheese,  timber,  wine,  European 
and  Indian  goods,  in  excliange  for  tobacco,  sugar,  coflfiee,  cotton,  rice,  salt,  drugs,  dye-stuffb,  matte, 
hats,  tocuyos  (a  coarse  cotton  linen  fVom  Braxil),  and  bullion.  The  exports  to,  and  imports 
from,  other  countries  are  as  follow :— China,  exports,  copper  and  bullion  ;  imports,  silks,  nan- 
keens, tea,  sugar,  and  small  articles.  India,  exports,  copjper ;  imports,  sugar  and  coarse  cotton 
goods.  United  States,  exports,  hides,  copper,  seal-skins,  and  buUion ;  Imports,  tobacco,  sperma- 
ceti candles,  oil,  Europ^  and  Indian  goods,  sugar  from  Ravannah  and  Braxil ;  the  annual 
value  of  the  American  imports  is  estimated  at  $8,500,000.  Spain,  no  direct  exportation ;  im- 
ports (by  neutral  vessels),  wine,  oil,  and  quicksilver.  France,  exports,  bullion,  hides,  and  cop- 
per ;  imports,  wine,  brandy,  iflks,  linens,  cloth,  hardware,  paper,  perftimeiy,  t>ooks,  leather  j  the 
amount  of  the  whole  befaig  estimated  at  $1 ,0<;0,0U0.  Germany,  exports,  buuion ;  imports,  linens, 
doth,  glass,  iron  utensils,  silks,  cottons,  spirits.  Belgium,  exports,  bullion,  hides ;  fanports,  Bri- 
tish, German,  and  French  manufactures.  Britain,  exports,  bullion,  Peruvian  hark,  saltpetre, 
indigo,  cotton  and  sheep's  wool,  coffee,  cocoa,  hides,  sanaparllla,  and  copper ;  imports,  British 
manufoctures  of  all  kinds,  besides  quicksilver,  wines,  mm,  brandy,  and  other  fordgn  and  colonial 
articles.  The  dedared  value  of  British  produce  and  manulhctures  sent  to  ChUi  in  1887  was 
£400,134 :  in  1890,  £540,626 ;  tai  1833,  £816,817 :  in  1836,  £861 ,903 ;  and  in  1830,  £1,103,073 ;  but 
the  Chilian  estimate  of  the  total  average  annual  value  of  British  goods  imported  in  British  and 
foreign  vessels  is  $6,000,000.  Of  the  British  cargoes  a  great  proportion  Is  sold  for  export  to 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

Valparaiso,  in  33*>  2"  S.,  and  71°  40^  W.,  the  port  of  Santiago,  is  the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Chili ;  pop.  80,000.  It  stands  on  a  rugeed  promontorv,  forming,  with  the  shore,  a  deep  cres- 
cent, the  concavity  of  which,  opening  to  the  M.,  forms  the  hartwur,  where  siiips  of  any  siae  may 
ride  In  safety  against  all  winds,  except  those  from  the  N.,  which  blow  with  great  violence  along 
the  whole  coast  in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  About  450  vessds  arrive  at  this  port  an- 
nually, including  al>out  100  British. 

The  chief  other  ports  are.  Conception,  pop.  10,000 ;  Copiapo,  pop.  4000  \  Ooqnimbo,  or  La  So- 
rana,  the  prindral  port  of  the  mining  country,  pop.  18,000 ;  and  Yaldlvia,  pop.  5000.  These 
towns  have  at  diirerent  times  suffered  greatly  frt>m  earthquakes,  which  are  common  throughout 
Chili,  particularlyln  the  Interior.    In  the  N.  provinces  sliffht  shocks  are  felt  almost  daily. 


Meamrts  and  we^fMt.—\^  raras  =  100  Imp. 

Sds.    96  Chilian  lbs.  reckoned  equal  100  lbs. 
panish,  or  101*44  lbs.  avoird.    In  other  respects 
same  as  Spain. 

Jlfon«y.— Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  of  8  reals, 
each  of  34  maravedls.  The  coins  are,  in  gold, 
doubloons,  half  and  quarter   doubloons,    and 


gress,  tne  revenues  for  1834-35-06  amounted 
to  $5,697,666,  averaging  yeariy  $1,899,888. 
The  expenditure  during  the  same  years  was 

SJ,578,555,  averaging  yearlv  $9,198,851 ;  leav- 
g  an  annual  defldt  of  $8&3{689,  exduslve  of 
interest  on  the  foreign  debt.  The  domestic  debt 
amounts  to  about  £5,000,000.   The  foreign  debt 


crowns:  In  silver,  dollars,  pieces  of  4  and  2  reals,  <  amounts  to  £1,000,000,  raised  by  the  Issue  of 
and  i  and  i  reals :  In  copper,  centaras  and  half  bonds  hi  this  country  in  1838,  bearing  interest  at 
centaras.  The  Chilian  national  dollar  being  6  per  cent.  The  Chilian  loan  was  contracted 
coined  at  the  rate  of  84  to  the  Castile  marc,  is ,  with  Messrs  Hullet  Brothers  at  70  per  cent. ; 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  Spanish  hard  dollar.    '  and  the  dividends  remain  unpaid  since  Beptem- 

J?/namy«.— According  to  the  reports  to  Con-  her  1826.   S 

CHINA,  the  Celestial  Empire^  sitaated  in  the  £.  of  Ada,  ifi  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic 
Kiiasia ;  £.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  S.  by  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  Annam.  Birmah,  and 
Britiah  India :  W.  by  BritlBh  India,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
It  comprises  China  Proper,  area,  1,300,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  860,000,000 :  Ounese 
Tartary,  area,  3,300,000  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  12,000,000 :  and  Thibet,  area,  750,000  sq. 
miles;  pop.  5.000,000.  The  capital  is  Pe-king,  in  39°  SO'N.,  116<>  30'  E. ;  pop. 
2/)00,00b.    The  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy,  and  the  emperor  is  designed 
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**  Son  of  HeftTon,"  and  absolute  lord  not  only  of  China,  bnt  of  the  world.  A  peen- 
liar  character,  however,  is  ciTon  to  the  constitution,  d^  a  provision  for  securing 
intelligent  ftmctionaries  in  the  dilTerent  branches  of  administration.  These  must  be 
persons  c^erated  to  the  dignity  of  quant  or  mandarins,  by  their  profldency  in 
learning.  The  highest  class  remde  at  the  capital,  as  state  councillors,  public  cen- 
sors, or  as  members  of  the  six  potu  or  boaros,  to  whom  are  confided  the  dilTerent 
branches  of  administration;  and  from  the  other  classes  are  chosen  proTincial  go- 
vernors and  subordinate  offlcers. 

ChtiMM  TsrtMT  and  Thibet  an  eompeimtlTdy  thinly  peopled  territoriei,  faihaUted  by  wander- 
ing and  femi-bnmroiis  trfbeit  who  are  held  as  tributanes,  or  under  looee  mUitarv  govemmeat, 
without  any  attempt  to  impOM  on  them  the  laws  and  seneral  character  of  China  ittelr.  The  lource 
of  the  Taet  wealth  of  the  state  is  to  be  found  in  China  Proper,  the  local  features  of  which  are  under- 
■tood  to  possosi  the  same  oharacter  of  vastness  which  generally  distinguishes  the  empire.  Hot 
provinces  equal  our  Icingdoms,  her  towns  our  cairitals,  her  villages  most  of  our  cities ;  yet  all  these 
are  perraded  by  a  certain  sameness  approacolng  to  monotony.  The  number  of  provinces  is 
eighteen,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  districts,  each  dependent  on  one  of  the  great  cities.  Thoee 
last,  according  to  their  Importance,  are  arranged  in  three  dastes,  generally  expressed  by  the  terms 
faut  (dhM«,  and  Ms»  anneaud  to  their  names ;  as,  Kai-fons^/bif ,  Lan-lcftemf,  Ynmi-hlen.  The 
northern,  central,  southera,  and  westen  provincee  possess  each  peculiar  and  distinctive  chametersk 

1.  Tkt  ITorUum  Promimea,  Pe-che-lee,  Bhan-tung.  and  Shan-see,  consist  of  very  extensive  pteins, 
risfaig  on  the  N.  and  W.  into  mountains  or  hi^  table-land,  which  form  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
lofky  dialn  that  tiarerses  Mantchoo  Tartary.  The  winter  is  extremely  rigorous  compared  witti 
that  of  Buropean  countries  under  the  same  latitude ;  so  that  all  the  rivers,  not  excepting  the 
largest,  are  tlran  froien.  Hence,  though  the  summers  are  proportionaUv  hot,  the  more  valuable 
articles  of  rice,  silk,  and  tea,  which  constitute  the  pride  of  Chinese  culture,  cannot  be  reared ; 
even  wheat  does  not  successfully  reeist  the  cold,  and  millet  is  therefore  the  standard  grain.  The 
high  grounds  wear  somewhat  of  a  pastoral  aspect,  and  support  several  domestic  animals,  which 
have  been  banished  from  the  more  cultivated  provinces.  The  line  manuCsctures  that  distinguish 
China  are  also  unknown,  though  there  are  some  remains  of  the  woollen  fsbries  In  which  she  an- 
ciently excelled.  The  mineral  products  consist  of  iron,  large  quantitiee  of  coal,  with  laple-lasili* 
whI  other  varieties  of  beantifiilly  coloured  stone.  This  district  contains  the  capital,  Peking,  which 
Is  situated  hi  Pe-che-lee :  and  iu  northern  boundary  for  lono  miles  is  the  celebrated  Orsat  Wall, 
composed  ^  two  iMuallet  brick  walls,  twenty-four  feet  in  hei(riit,  and  twelve  feet  ^part,  the  Inter- 
val between  which  is  filled  with  earth,  and  towers  are  erected  at  distances  of  300  or  400  feet. 

S.  Th€  Central  Provineet  couist  of  Kiang-nan,  Tcfae-kiang,  Kiang-see,  Ho-nan,  and  Bou-qnang. 
The  lint  and  the  last  have  each  been  divided  into  two ;  yet  the  original  appellations  of  both  are 
■tOl  retained,  and  they  form  decidedly  the  finest  part  of  the  empire.  AH  its  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions, all  its  finest  febrics,  are  here  reared  or  manufiictured.  This  territory  consists,  with 
little  interruption,  of  an  immense  plain,  through  the  midst  of  which  flows  the  great  river  Yang^ 
tse-kfamg,  while  the  numerous  tributaries  which  fell  Into  it  from  both  sides,  as  well  as  thoee 
flowing  northwards  to  the  Hoang-ho,  render  it  one  of  the  best-watered  r^lons  upon  earth.  Indeed, 
the  excess  of  moisturs,  as  it  renders  some  districts  marshy,  is  the  ddef  disadvantage  under  whldi 
It  labours.  Kiang««an  is  the  province  in  which  the  riches  and  beautv  of  this  part  of  Chhia  are 
meet  amply  displayed ;  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art  being  carried  to  a  perieetion  unequalled 
In  any  otner.  The  rice  and  wheat  are  excellent ;  the  silk  is  rivalled  only  In  Tche-ldang ;  cotton  la 
nowhere  so  good.  The  song-lo  or  green  tea,  the  moet  deUcate  of  that  species,  crows  only  on  the 
hUls  of  BJang-nan,  and  In  Tche-ldang,  diieflv  the  former.  The  people  are  said  to  be  more  intel- 
ligent, and  Nan-king,  its  chief  town,  was  in  former  aces  the  capital,  and  still  is  the  literary  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire,  and  its  flneet  city.  It  is  celebrated  for  Its  poroetaUn  tower,  andfor  Itsflouriiihlng 
manufactures ;— Oie  satins ;  the  cotton  cloth  bearing  its  name ;  and  Its  Ink  and  paper,  which  are 
euperior  to  any  made  elsewhere.  Tche-kiang,  the  rival  of  Kiang-nan,  forms,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  vast  plain,  equallv  fertile  and  beaotlAiL  In  particular,  it  is  completely 
pervaded  by  rivers  and  canab,  covered  with  innumerable  barks.  All  the  tropical  productimis 
nourish  here  to  a  great  extent ;  but  that  of  silk  is  particulariy  distinguished  for  its  quality  and 
abundance.  The  commeroe  and  manufectures  of  its  capital,  Hang-tcneou-fou,  rank  It  witn  the 
greatest  cities  in  China.  Silks,  particulariy  flowered  taffetas,  and  diflierent  kinds  of  satin,  are  ita 
peculiar  staple.  Klang-sce,  thoiugh  to  a  consideraLle  extent  mountainous  or  marshy,  shares  te 
some  degree  the  manumcturee  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  but  Is  dilefly  distinguimed  for  the 
finest  porcdain.  which  Is  exclusively  confined  to  K&g-te-tehing,  one  of  its  towns,  said  to  contain 
1 ,000,000  inhabitants.  The  other  provinces  in  this  district  are  mm  dUtingulshed  for  their  produc- 
tions, whether  natural  or  artifldaf. 

9L  ne  Southern  Provtncet  are  composed  of  Quang-tnng,  orCsnton,  Fo-kien,  and  Qnang-see. 
These  consist  of  the  level  country  intervening  between  the  sea  and  the  extensive  mountain-chain 
which  Is  prolonged  from  the  Himmaleh,  along  the  whole  south  of  China,  with  an  elevation  diml- 
nishbig  in  its  progress  eastward,  and  which  forms  a  steep  barrier  separating  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  Uigti  ranges  also  shoot  across  them,  and  terminate  in  rugged  cUflk  In  the  intervals, 
however,  are  manv  valleys,  and  even  extensive  plains,  that  rival  the  finest  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces, and  are  cultivated  with  equal  diligence,  tnough  they  vield  no  very  valui^Ie  productions, 
except  the  bohea  tea,  reared  chiefly  on  the  hill-slopes  of  Fo-laen.  The  mannfeetures  are  various 
and  actively  pursued,  yet  none  of  them  can  match  those  of  Nan-king,  Hang-tclieou-fou,  and  Klng- 
te-tching.  The  coast,  however,  to  the  seat  of  neariy  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire.  Its  pon- 
tion  relative  to  the  eastern  peninsula  and  archipelago,  its  floe  harbours,  even  the  ruggedness  of 
many  of  its  districts,  seem  to  have  united  in  tunmiff  the  Industry  of  the  people  into  this  direc- 
tion. Canton  is  the  well-known  seat  of  the  trade  with  Europeans  and  their  posscesions  in  India ; 
Willie  the  Chinese  junks  sent  to  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  Islaads  are  almost  all  fitted  out  from 
the  ports  of  Fo-kien.  A  bolder  and  more  enterprising  race,  addicted  to  maritime  adventure  and 
even  to  emigration,  inhabits  these  shores. 

4.  ne  watem  Provinees  bordering  on  Tartary  are  6hen-eee,  Kan-su,  8e-tchuen,  Koei-tcheoo, 
4nd  Yun-nan,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  la  mors  Imperfect  than  of  any  other  quarter.    Ac- 
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eording  to  enry  daMrtptloii  hitherto  noeired,  thdr  upeet,  pfodaettoni,  and  todal  ftato  diAr 
Terywldaly  from  tfaoM  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  moontRfaii  are  much  loftier ;  and  their 
receaMf  areocea^d  to  a  graal  extent  by  the  Hiao-tM,  Lolos.  and  other  independent  uid  almoat 
oavage  tribei.  Thhi  region,  howeTcr,  ie  not  altogether  itenl  or  unprodnctiTe ;  there  are  tome 
extended  plaina,  and  the  mountains  ars  general^  Interspersed  with  rich  and  beaatiftil  talleja.  The 
store  of  metals  and  minerals  is  parttcularly  ample,  including  gold,  silTer,  and  copper.  On  the 
hills  of  some  districts  are  rhubarb  and  other  medicinal  plants ;  and  among  the  numerous  wild 
anfanals  Is  the  one  whldi  jields  musk.  The  rirers  afford  oommodJons  channels  for  tranqwrttof 
those  articles  throogfa  the  whole  empire. 

Besides  these  eighteen  proTinces  on  the  continent,  the  Chfaiess  poeseas  Tarloos  Islands  on  the 
coast ;  the  principal,  Formoia,  befaig  on  the  west,  and  Hainan  on  the  south.  The  fonner  b  moun- 
tainous, mid  faihahited  by  barbarians,  apparently  of  Polyneefaui  orfgfai.  The  tetter  Is  consldenhle, 
and  is  occupied  hi  the  interior  bynidenattTes,  and  on  the  ooast  by  the  Chinese,  rearing  productions 
dmilar  to  those  of  the  adjoining  coast  of  <luang-tung. 

The  Chinese  haTe  been  represented  as  aTcrse  to  all  traffic ;  bat  more  aocorato  Information  seems 
to  establish  the  fisct  that  no  people  are  more  solidtoos  to  acqnhe  ridies,  or  lose  fiutldioas  as  to  the 
means ;  and  that  the  wealthy  class  are  as  deeiroos  as  in  any  other  land  to  procure  whatoTcr  ap- 
pears to  them  useful  or  wreeable,  without  any  scrupulous  inquiry  as  to  how  or  whence  it  oomee. 
T%e  IntermU  Trade  of  this  vast  country  constitntcs  by  fcr  the  most  Important  part  of  its  com- 
merce. The  variety  of  cUmato  and  productions  throughout  the  empire  renders  the  provinces 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  exoiange :  while  the  traflic  is 
Increased  by  the  dreumstance  that  the  court,  and  with  It  the  great  body  of  opulent  *■«**»—,  is 
resident  at  Pe-king,  near  the  northern  frontier,  and  In  a  country  which  yielas  scarcely  a  single 
article  of  elegance  or  luxury.  Tea,  the  uniTersal  beverage,  though  produced  in  ahnost  everv  pro- 
▼inoe.  Is  not  to  be  found  of  line  quality  except  in  the  few  districts  already  mentioned.  Rice  is 
raised  only  in  the  central  and  southern  diviuons,  whence  the  whole  consumption  of  the  north 
must  be  furnished.  Sugar  is  confined  within  nearly  the  same  Umits.  The  silk  and  cotton  manu- 
frctares  are  carried  to  perfection  only  in  the  great  cities  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche-klang :  porcelain 
onlyatKing-te-tching.  Timber  grows  only  on  the  mountains,  and  chiefly  on  the  southern  range. 
Bait,  a  goTemment  monopoly,  exists  in  mines  as  well  as  rock  springs,  but  l»  {windpally  proaned 
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fipom  sea.wnter  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.  Huge  stacks  or  rather  bills  of  salt  seen  at  Tien* 
tsin  were  estfanated  by  Mr  Barrow  to  contain  600,000,000  Ibe.  Although  theee  are  the  principal 
commodities,  there  are  obviously  many  others,  the  oouTeyance  of  which,  on  a  scale  requisite  for 
the  wants  of  so  vast  a  population,  must  give  occasion  to  a  very  extensive  commerce.  This  great 
trade  is  conducted  almost  entlrelv  by  means  of  water  communications,  ooosistlng  not  only  <rfthe 
great  rivers,  particularly  Hoang-no  and  Kiang-ku,  with  their  tributaries ;  but  also  of  canals,  with 
which  almost  the  whole  empire  Is  fkirrowed,  and  upon  whkdi  the  Chinese  have  made  the  most  la- 
vish display  of  their  Industry  and  resources.  The  principal  Is  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  extoids  500 
miles  in  Bnan-tung  and  Klang^see.  Compared  with  this  grand  system  of  water^ommunicatton, 
land-carriage  is  little  resarded,  and  few  of  the  roads  are  better  than  footpaths;  thoqg^  when 
one  does  become  actually  neceesary  to  connect  any  of  their  polnte  of  Intercourse,  the  inhabitanto 
spare  neither  labour  nor  cost  In  making  It  complete.  The  coasting  trade  is  discouraged  by  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  diminishing  the  mtemal  transit-dues.  It  1^  nowever,  pretty  extensive ;  and 
oentres  chiefly  in  Amoy,  Fou-tebeou-fou,  and  other  ports  of  Fo-kien,  whldi  form  a  link  i)etween 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  NIng-po  and  Sha-poo  In  Tche-ldang,  and  Bhang-hai  in 
Kiang-nan,  are  also  extendve  ports.  At  uie  latter,  which  ranks  next  to  Canton  In  commercial 
importance,  the  officers  of  the  Amherst  in  1832  saw.  In  7  days,  400  Junks  of  trom  100  to  400  tone 
burden  enter  trom  the  north  brinjring  flour  and  pease.  There  are  several  oUier  emporia  aiong 
the  northern  coast,  particularly  Tien-sfaig  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Pe-che-lee.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  l/hlng-hai,  about  900  miles  E.  from  C3anton,  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  com- 
merce.   The  towns  to  the  westward  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  very  little  known. 

TJte  ExUmal  Commerce  to  Inconsiderable  when  compared  to  the  great  reeouroes  of  the  countiy. 
Thto  has  arisen  partly  trom  the  variety  of  productions  and  manufactures  exchanged  by  means  of 
the  vast  internal  trade,  but  chiefly  from  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  being  prohibited  except 
at  the  single  port  ci  Canton,  a  port  most  unfisvourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce,  from  its 
lying  on  the  south  coast,  Car  removed  from  the  most  fertile  and  oopuloos  provinces,  and  at  the 
urthest  extremity  from  the  metropolitan  province.  The  policy  of  tnus  confining  the  European 
trade  to  a  place  so  little  suited  to  Its  extension.  Is  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  danger  of  foreign  quarrels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  to  de- 
rive the  largest  possible  revenue  from  transit-dues.  In  the  eariy  period  of  European  interoourse 
with  the  east,  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  English  East  India  Company  posseesed 
fsctories  both  at  Tay-wan  in  Formosa,  and  at  Amoy.  Owing  to  losses  sustained  at  these  ertabllsh- 
ments  they  were  after  some  years  abandoned,  and  the  trade  removed  to  Canton.  The  oppressive 
exactions  at  the  latter  nlace  uidoced  the  English  to  re-open  the  communication  with  Amoy ;  but 
in  1757,  all  attempto  of  this  kind  were  foreclosed  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Kien-long,  strictly 
limiting  European  intercourse  to  Canton.  Staiee  that  time  various  endeavours  have  been  made  by 
the  British  and  other  European  stetes  to  Improve  their  commercial  relations  with  China,  but 
without  success.  Lord  Macartney's  embasqr  in  179S  fiOled  In  procuring  more  than  some  sUght  re- 
laxations at  Canton :  and  Lord  Amherst's  in  1816  led  to  no  result  iHiatover ;  partly  it  has  been 
said  from  his  lordship's  refusal  to  perform  the  celebrated  homam  of  the  ko-iou  to  the  emperor, 
thou|^  it  would  ^pear  that  thto  was  done  **  in  full  solemnity"  by  a  Dutch  ambassador  In  1794* 
with  no  other  result  than  contempt  for  hto  servility. 

Experts. — The  staple  export  of  the  empire  to  tea.  [Tka.]  Asalready  noticed,  the  black  teals  ob- 
tiUned  chiefly  trom  Fo-kien.  and  the  green  from  luang-nan ;  but  oi  late  years  the  cultivation  d 
the  former  for  exportation  has  extended  to  Q,nang-tunff,  and  of  the  latter  to  Tche-kiapog.  The 
traders  generally  o^n  to  arrive  in  Canton  early  in  OctoMr  with  the  crop  of  the  season ;  though 
with  the  exception  of  the  Idnds  most  in  demand,  teas  may  be  had  throuohoot  the  year.  In  1^ 
▼ember  the  trade  may  be  considwed  at  ite  height.  Teas  are  exported  prmclpally  to  Europe  (pai^ 
tIcuJarly  Great  Britain)  and  the  United  States ;  besides  which,  a  eonsiderable  quantity  to  sent  to 
our  possessions  in  India  and  Australia ;  and  a  mudi  larger  to  every  country  of  Asia  which 
contains  Chineee  emigrants,— such  as  the  Annam  Empire,  Biam,  and  the  Eastern  Idands.  The 
F^"-'n"fj  who  ars  prohibited  from  trading  with  the  Chinese  by  sea,  receive  their  supply  over* 
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•tend,  ait  do  all  th«  Turtv  imtlbn,  who  teTttioquirad  AgrMft  rtiUl  tor  tfaiaailUtoL  Tlw  MomodHif 
oezt  In  UnporUwoeifl  nw  illli,  which  is  imia«d  and  manafiwtared  tn  tho  province  of  ghBg  no« 
Fo-ideD,  Tehe-UMif,  and  (tnany^anc  i  but  th*  lUks  broitghl  to  Ganton  art  thow  o(  fflanf  nan  or 
Nan-kfDff,  and  of  Qiianf-tunf  only ;  and  th«  flrtt  U  gmaraU j  doable  tbo  Tahio  of  tha  taat.  There 
b  no  artfole  whldi  ehowe  in  a  more  remarhaWe  mannw  than  thia  the  capaolty  of  eatended  piro- 
duction  poMBwrrt  bv  China.  The  BriUih  exporte,  whidi  fonii*lqr  Itf  the  most  oonaiderable  part, 
and  which  averafed  onW,  under  the  Beat  India  Company,  about  M.OOO  Dm.  until  1834,  when  the 
trade  wm  opened  to  priTato  adventorera  through  tin  medium  of  fllngipore,  baTtng  now  inofeated 
to  1,400,000  lbs.,  without  producing  any  sensible  advanee  in  the  prioe  of  the  article.  The 
next  oommodlty,  if  rated  according  tolts  Importanoe,  is  sugar,  wliieb  Is  of  two  descriptions,— ctayed 
or  soft,  and  sa9tf>-candy ;  this  last  bdag  lbs  nearest  approach  to  the  icAned  variety  yet  mada 
by  the  nations  of  the  Bast.  The  only  anMnulMtorss  lor  nrslgn  trade  are  in  Qaang»tiuig  and  Fo^ 
Uen ;  and,  in  so  fcr  as  refined  sugar  is  eonoemed,  the  produce  of  the  former  is  fiotar  75  per  cent. 
better  than  that  of  the  btter.  The  quantity  exported  ia  tnm  8000  to  9000  tons.  In  former  times, 
the  shipping  of  this  article  waaoonflned  to  a  snail  portion  ssnt  to  the  wostera  coast  of  India,  and 
Itlsonly  wlthbi  the  hMtSSyoan  that  It  has  been  brought  to  BoropOb  Nan-king  oloth  stiU  con- 
tinues to  be  exported  In  hne  quantities ;  also  manufMtured  silks,  notwithstanding  the  hnprove- 
ment  made  In  this  branch  of  industry  in  Borope.  Tha  principal  purehaaen  of  the  latter  are  the 
Americans,  who  export  to  the  amount  of  about  $lf80O,Ol)O.  CassJa-Hgnea  and  raaria-buds  are 
produced  abundantqr  hi  the  forsets  of  Quang>tnng  and  Quang»«se,  aail  about  4,000,000  lbs.  are 
exported  by  the  British  and  Amerioans.  Oamplior,  found  also  in  the  forests  of  C^uang^tung,  is 
exported  largeiy,  but  the  quantity  varlee  much  from  year  to  year.  There  are  likewise  brought 
to  the  market  of  Canton  rhubarb,  musk,  aniseed,  turmeric,  orphnent.  gakmgal,  and  ehmabar. 

The  superior  industry  of  the  Oblaeee  as  compared  with  other  Asiatic  nations  Is  proTOd  by  their 
extensive  exportation  of  mannfortur^d  articles.  To  those  already  enumerated  the  foUowtng  naay 
be  added ;  alum,  white  lead,  red  lead,  bram leaf;  tatenague  or  ataie,  fislse-pearis,  r 


paper-hangings,  toys,  table  and  floor  mate,  and  china  ware,  with  the  precious  metals.  Alum  Is 
prepsNd  in  the  dlstaat  proriaoe  of  lOang-see,  which  supplies,  webellCTe,  the  whole  east  with  this 
mineraL  The  paper  of  China  Is  gieatiy  inferior  to  the  European  fabric,  but  being  much 
cheaper.  It  is  uesd  eren  hi  our  Indian  eettlemente  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Their  poroslala  waa 
largely  expmted  before  the  weetem  nations  borrowed  the  art,  and  it  still  an  important  artide  of 
commerce,  enedally  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  feUam,  and  Annam.  The  total  value  of  manufootured 
ariiclee  exported  by  the  English  and  Amerioans  in  1834,  exdusire  of  raw  silk,  refined  eugar,  and 
bulHon,  amounted  to  nearbr  iCSOO.uOi). 

Of  late  years  bullion  has  been  very  largely  exported  Ikvm  Chfaia.  In  1834,  the  quantity  of  sUrw 
exported  In  British  shipping  amounted  to  10,217,890 ;  and  of  gold  to  $513,796,  making  tcgeUier, 
at  4s.  9d.  per  doUar,  £1,402,490.  Of  this  the  anumnt  of  native  or  tpm  sUrer  was  $5,119,304 ;  and 
If  to  it  be  added  the  export  of  native  goU,  we  shall  have  a  total  export  of  the  precious  awtals, 
the  produce  of  that  country,  eoual  to  £1,197,035. 

China,  besides  exporting  native  pndnotiona.  is  abo  an  entrepot  for  thoee  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  occasionally  even  for  the  manumcUues  of  Bmt^,  India,  and  America.  Among 
these  may  be  menttoned  mother-of-peart,  tortolse-diell,  dovee,  canes,  and  rattens ;  dragon's- 
blood,  and  cubebe.  the  produce  of  the  Bastem  Islands ;  gamboge,  procursd  in  Cambodia ;  salt- 
petra  and  opium,  tiie  produce  of  India  ;  and  ooehineal  and  copper  from  America. 

The  principal  artkles  carried  to  Ursat  Britahi  hi  the  year  1838  wers,~«,908,S79  lbs.  tea; 
7ra,«77  lbs.  raw,  and  18,840  lbs.  thrown  silk ;  21,870  pieces  bandanas,  ftc  ;  8461  shawls,  scarfs, 
and  haodkerehiefii;  SAW  plecee teffetas,  damasks,  &c. ;  35,811  lb«.  rhubarb;  44,142  lbs.  cassia ; 
A8IB  lbs.  cinnamon ;  and  59,038  pieoes  of  cotton.  The  American  exoorte,  which,  next  to  tin 
British,  are  bv  much  the  moot  important,  amount  annually  to  about  $9,000,000,  or  £1,875,000, 
of  whidi  nearly  two- thirds  are  in  tea. 

ThelmporU  may  be  dlrided  into  thoee  from  continental  India,— Hhoee  from  the  Bastem  Islands,  An- 
nam,  and  Slam ,— those  firom  Great  Britain ,— those  from  America,— and  those  from  other  countries. 

Of  the  imports  from  continental  India  by  far  the  most  important  Is  opium,  though  the  uee  of 
this  well-known  drus  Is  prohibited  by  the  iawji.  roprUM.1  In  the  year  1817-1818,  the  qimntity 
imported  whs  24:»  cheste,  but  hi  the  year  183&-1836,  it  had  hicreaaed  to  96,018  oheste,  amounting 
in  value  to  $1 7 ,  100,903,  or  £3,683,938,  probably  the  Urgest  sum  given  for  any  raw  article  sonplied 
by  one  nation  to  another.  If  we  except  the  raw  cotton  rumtshed  to  Oieat  Britain  by  the  united 
Btetes.  The  next  article  of  importance  Is  cotton-wool,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  trado  betvrlzt 
the  countries,  and,  untU  opium  took  the  lead,  by  far  the  most  considerable.  The  asarket  tar  thts 
production  is  not  suppmed  to  extend  beyond  Quang-tung  and  Onang-seo,  whera  it  Is  said  to  be 
chiefly  made  Into  quilting-doths,  to  be  used  aa  winter  dresees.  The  cotton  fabrics  of  India  have 
never,  however,  found  a  market  in  China,  the  people  baring  no  foncy  for  ftoe  muslins,  while 
the  ordinary  Indian  cottons  are  neither  so  substantial  as  their  own,  nor  eo  much  ohemer  aa  to 
create  a  demand.  The  other  arttclee  imported  are  uf  Inferior  value ;  they  conalst  of  black  pepper, 
in  small  quantity,  flnom  Malabar ;  catechu  from  Pegu ;  myrrh  and  oUbanum,  productions  of  Ara- 
hte  I  aaafertida,  procured  hi  Perite ;  putchuck  from  Ghixerat ;  also  saltpetra,  aandal-wood,  sharks'- 
flns,  flsh-maws,  beioar,  pearls,  and  cameUans. 

The  foUowlng  tebles  exhibit  fur  a  series  of  years  the  course  of  trade  between  Chhia  and  the 
diflterent  prssidendes,  according  to  the  valuations  thereof  In  the  Indian  aooounto,  estimating  tha 
rupee  at  2s.  sterling  :— 

Imports  iivto  China  prom  India. 
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mmele.  idoptt  u  DuaaAllioitHnl  Ktlc},  uamptliw  ill  ililpt  vtUi  (ugoai  ol 
chuvn»  aod  from  ih^  fnM«r  pvt  of  Uh  euitoniUT  nu.  It  b  uiuUj  bnughl 
UMFUUpBhHi.iDdnontiTlnimBliwon'  In  ISM,  tlu  qnutlu  faopiwUd  li 
«u  lS,Mif  lou,  »d  In  AnMtou,  7411  lou,  naUng  >  Mtal  of  niilS  lou,  (nh 
TUi  b  k  biueli  01  tfadi  UMj  to  bHosn  o(  mt  tmportano*  i  tor  n  la  at  pmint  ■■  nm  •nmacj. 

TliB  tmpocta  from  Eurapo  w*  kluoil  vIioILt  from  Ormt  BrllntaL  TboH  et  moot  [mporune* 
an woollsiu,  ootton noa.ABd cotton^lwlit i  wm,  iIbiI,  knd,  tptUn  or  ifao,  ud  qukkilLTBr; 
tba  mlBor  wttoto  bittic  tadbeor,  malu.  ItnU.  Un-plitM,  dockwgrk,  and  wmMatrj.  WooUni 
liara  nlmri  bxn  nBeb  In  dnnud  tn  Cbla ;  Mid  thow  ONd  nr«  eblitly  bnadolgihi,  ounltto, 
nnd  lone-Bib,  wfaleh  flod  thiir  mj  thmahoal  Horir  tht  wiult  ampin.  Tba  oM  wlrmn, 
•tm  of  Ibo  Boat  aoulhoin  proflBcoa,  nuit  aosta  ur4aa  n  oomfbrtabla  waar ;  nnd.  ooaiLder< 
Ini  th*  aimlDUMd  aonOi  toa  U(h  prlea  of  fUra,  n  b  probaUa  Mat  Iba  dawid  Air  Uhid  will  (o 
on  inoauliia.  A  but*  oaoUad  apuiion,  howarar,  would  bg  (tTtn  to  Um  wooUan  (md*,  "•» 
thoGUnaaa toallDirof fOnlnhHtroourfaotoiiaof  IbaiKirthanipoHa.  Id ordir to ba ooiuaiDed 
UPoUna,  owwooHaDiBiiittnTal  IMO  loilaii,  ud  aroaa  Iba  mounlnln-bBrlar.  at  tba  foot  of 
wlilAlb*}BnadadDfrnDboa(a,wdaanbdaenaitbar«aaaUadMahUii|.  Tha  oomaqimiea 
b,  Ihal  not  mm*  tbaa  oiwalnth  of  our  wooDan  oxportB  I*  omnaiBad  IB  th*  BOtlbam  prorbtaaa, 
kidiidliiflhBaapRal.  aaprotadtvMrBall,  Ilkoalf  alnealbtwanbifof  •liaBadalBlU4.1taat 
our  oottofl  mdl  bar*  baeo  ranlrad  In  Cfalu,  and  yam  nanol  bnpBtadniUlaboat  Uwraar  iai7- 
TlMdaMrlpnaDaotaillcoMnMMthiraqDaalaraehlntaaa,  loni-doUu,  nuiHna,  cauDbrfct,  and  tam- 
daoak aaarlalaiid bhja.  TtaatwlilalDdernvidmigafnnHo.l6toaft.  Tba matalfooda Imported 
at*  aAwM  BoDrelT  •oniunad  ta  Um  pioTbK*  wbara  Uht  ara  laDdad,  aa  tb*y  tannot  bear  lb* 
npania  ol  langitbaBad  laad-imrTlaa  and  UaniU-duaa  i  aad  Ihfa  braodi  of  ttada  la  tbanfoia  of 
Umllod  amauot,  owlnc  to  tba  raNrlctlOB  abaady  alhidad  (a.  Ottbamloorarllolall  bnotnaon- 
aarji  to Bpaak at bii*.  WatobaabaTobmibaaB  lrtan,aadgaiHiall]>b;lh*iongrhaltian.  Tba 
knnoftbaCblnaaabtawaarlhamlD  pafca.  In  aooordanra  with  a  iMtty  ganeral  praludloa  In  Iha 
Baria^biitaBoddBiuBliar.  ScarM  ralltoB,  or  lb*  tailor^  raAiaa  of  loarM  dolb,  la  ao  rafubr 
inoblactoftndaaaalii^ratobatmtadlntEaitriBtadPrlea^airant.  Tha lamaaa la Iba tenwn 
of  Biltbb  ptoduca  and  manubctBrta  baa  baao  rtrj  conMsabla  doc*  tba  opanlna  of  lb*  tiada  la 
U33 ;  thalr  araraga  aanoal  aaioiiBt  hi  tba  flra  prndoaa  yaan  harhig  baan  £tii,aet ;  uliUa  tba 
anUtaainiBaldedaradrali^wSiml<Hlo£tl>,7»3.'^I™SH.'tha'amaiuit  «iaa£lio4,3g«,  lbs 
iirindpal  anlctoa  babif-wooIlM  nMBofiMarah  £4(«.T8a  i  aouona  U*,l3a^l  yarda),  £sl»,<m ; 
oaltOB-tirial  and  yam  l3,8fI,30Clba.1,  £(17,0471  bardvara  aad  ooHerT.  iiauH ;  *H«al,£174I: 
Plata  aad  Jawdarjr,  £HWi  Iron  and  ataal,  fSSHT;  lad  and  ibol  (3tB  tona),  £S7l«i  Uaana 
(SII^TBrdal,i;-3U7iba«r>ndala|»atBnal,£n»!BBd|laaa,£n8&  Ol lonlini and ookmbl 
aitti:laa.tban*>red»lBiport«dhi  Ihg  nina  jtn,  tnmi  Sim  BrUafai,  ll,<3>lbi.  aoiAlnaali 
UOu  moaquBdi,  ud  4»I4  ottar  fanj  JS6  tona  pig  laadi  l«7,7Vt  Iba.  qalckiUieri  baaldaaabool 
UM  ^ona  of  bmndT  aad  OaBara,  and  about  8iKm  ^kma  *laa,  dileflj  SfianWi  and  Francli. 

Tha  hapOfta  tram  Amarioa  ara  lUinotI  whuUjr  h;  It.  B.  ililpptBi,  and  conalat  or  Spanlah  dollaTi, 
tan,  ilnaHK,  Toitaj'  oploa.  Chill  ooppar,  Datarionallj  gott—  uniil,  oolton  fabrla.  woollana. 
qiddollTar,  irinaa,  apliiU.  and  gantnAr  all  attldaa  aiip^bd  bj  tba  Bngllih.  The;  brine  alH 
aaadal-vooa  from  tha  Saodwicb  and  Pelea  lalandi,  and  panpar,  tin,  and  olbor  commodltlea, 

"—*■-'—"-■ '--' '=- — --■*-■  ■-  ihi  prodnta  of  the  Btrrila  of  Malawa. 

Iba  Mab^  Atcblpal^a    Tbajabo 
* —  waa  craalad  bj  that  paoplt :  and 


. .Uea  Uanda,  and  pappa 

kaown  b>  tba  name  of  Slialta' Prodnca :  that  la,  fhipK. 

>«UfanatallT  tbal  of  al1_tba  mtam  mmMH  of  Um  M-bjaa  AKblpalago.    Tbay  aba 

nd  dtnet  tnni 

'■  -■  UNai _ 

. H  laloe  aUMISn  !  bol  In ,  —,  —., . 

TotbalwHan,  Bilibb,  aadAaaaifcan  ttada  mult  ba  addad  that  of  tba  Fvnafatm,  Bpanlih, 
fatrfi  m/l  Pmnrh  irith  an  nnrailniial  ihir  fmiii  nrawM-li  anil  Pirnilm  Tha  trado  undar  tba 
yortnguaaa  tag  b  rarr  oonJdamhb,  oondnated  ehleay  tbrougb  tha  pntti  of  Damami,  Ooa.  Bom- 
bar,  and  (Mmtta.  aad  «Dipkijhv  anntiallT  tna  13  to  tt  aUpi ;  and  IhaMntlm porta  and  einocta 
an  aatfanatcd  at  ia,e(n,laS.  ^Tba  BpaidarA  amplof  a  miiabar  of  maU  vaaialg  balonflng  chleil>  to 
tba  PhlUpilnaa.  In  tha  mAimnitarT  pap«  thalr  trade  it  itatad  at  iwo.noo :  ithDeiWof  (ha 
Bnh*  b  |lnB  at  t7*i,ah.    The  Fnnch  commerce  occn^  4  or  s  ihipi  j«t1;.  and  li  valued  at 

SSnn.eM.   Tbalbtelnili>daoftliaBa>liratniftli«-— ^  - -<- ' —.  ^_.™.~. 

atS*MX»,IIMi«avI^lB(ab— "~-~- '-"- 
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OAmoir,  or  QuAiro-TOHaov-iDn,  the  mBporinm  of  th«  forsljpi  trade,  b  M^ted  In  lat  SS*  T'  K., 
long.  1 19^  14'  E.,  on  the  N.  lide  of  th«  Choo-klanur  or  Canton  liVer.  80  milw  distant  from  the  op«a 
Mft.  Te«€b  In  the  regufair  trade  proceed  flrat  to  Meceo  [Macao],  at  the  entrance  to  the  eetnnrj, 
where  they  are  report  to  a  Chineae  officer,  who.  on  receiving  Mttlefiietory  amwoa  to  bb  in- 
qofrlei,  granta  a  permit  for  them  to  paai  through  the  Dosue  (or  mouth  of  the  river).  Tbejr  thea 
proceed  upwarde  to  Whampoa,  the  ahipplng  itatton,  •ttuated  about  14  milea  below  Canton. 
The  dty  It  walled,  and  with  the  tuburba,  whicfa  are  nearly  of  equal  atent,  contains  a  population 
of  about  a  million.  Buropeans  ara  not  admitted  within  the  gates ;  their  business  is  transacted  at 
fiutories  sltiwted  in  the  B.  W.  snburb,  on  a  muddy  flat  contiguous  to  the  river.  Tbera  ara  at 
present  four  factories,  the  British,  American,  Dutoi,  and  Pranch ;  the  first  Is  the  least  objeo- 
nonable,  hot  all  ara  tneommodiotta.    They  belong  to  a  body  called  the  Hcma  or  licensed 


dumts;  of  whom  evwy  vessel  Is  raqnired  to  have  one  as  security  for  the  duties,  and  for  the 
oondoct  of  the  craw.  These  merchants  never  hesitate  to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  any  shin 
that  offsn;  and  althou^  the  law  dedaree  that  foreigners  shall  trade  with  them  onlv,  tnls  6 
evaded  by  the  purdiase  of  a  small  quantity  of  goods  from  one  of  their  number,  and,  under  a  sort 
of  license  from  him,  a  traffic  Is  then  openly  carried  on  with  the  otdtide  merdumtt,  or  natives 
generally.    Uipmasters  ara  required  to  dedara  that  thev  have  brought  no  opium. 

Trade  Is  conducted  with  punctuality  and  despatch.  The  number  of  fordgn  merchants  is  about 
100,  mostly  British,  or  Americans,  with  Panees  and  Mohammedans  from  Bombay  and  BuraL 
Tbdr  residence  at  Canton,  however,  Is  only  allowed  during  the  business  season,  commonly  from 
October  until  the  setting  In  of  the  westerly  monsoon  in  the  beginning  of  March.  During  the  ra- 
nalnder  of  the  year  they  reside  at  Macao. 

The  public  amira  of  the  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch  ara  managed  bv  consular  agents,  who, 
although  not  publldy  recognised  bv  the  imperial  govotiment,  ara  virtuaJly  so  by  the  provincial 
adminMration,  which  transacts  all  budness  with  them  throui^  the  hong  merchants.  The  Bri- 
tish  interoourw  Is  regulated  bv  the  act  9  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  93,  which  appointed  three  eommissionen 
for  its  superintendence,  but  whose  duties  have  been  since  devolved  on  one,  who  has  power  to  ieme 
directions  respecting  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  our  countrymen  in  China  and  within 
100  miles  of  its  coast  Section  8  of  the  act  provides  that  a  duty  on  tonnage  not  exceeding  6a.  per 
ton,  and  on  goods  not  exceeding  10s.  per  cent  ad  valorem,  may  be  levied  on  shipping,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  estauldunent  M 

McAamiBa,  WaioRra,  Moirias,  Dvtibs,  Ate 

JfsoMiretafMf  IFefoWs.— TheoovidoflOpunts  Duttet  and  Port  Cftarjiet.— The  export  and 
s=  14'<I25  Inches,  or  98  oovids  =  13  Imp.  yards ;  Import  dutli's  ara  always  naid  by  the  Chinese, 
and  the  U  of  180  fathoms  s  638  Imp.  yards ;  900  so  that  they  appear  mixea  op  with  the  price  of 
lis  =  1  deeree ;  thera  ara  no  measurea  of  capa-  the  articles,  and  the  foreigner  only  knows  that 
city.  Kquiu  and  grain  bdng  sold  by  weight        i  they  exist     In  the  Canton  commercial  guide 

The  tael  of  10  mace,  100  candareens,  or  1000  thera  is  a  list  of  the  duties  on  a  few  articles, 
cash,  =  683t  troy  grains  (but  In  weighiiy  money  These  ara  spedfied  taxes  upon  the  quantity; 
estiinated  at  67r84  grains) ;  the  catty  oflg  taeb  and  a  few  examples  of  thdr  operation  as  ad  va- 
ts U  lb.  avoird. ;  and  the  pecul  of  1(I0  catties  s  Unrm  duties  nunr  be  hera  given,  taking  prices  ae 
133|lbs.avoird.  Hence  9 peeuiss 400  lbs.  avoird., '  they  stood  in  IKU.  The  doty  on  English  Iran 
84  catties  =:  I  cwt,  and  19  taeb  s  1  lb.  avoird.   i  amounted  to  18  per  cent ;  on  Indian  cotton 

Jfon<|r.— Accounts  ara  stated  by  foreign  mer-  wool,  14  per  cent ;  on  Bohea  tea,  SO  per  cent ; 
chants  in  doUan  and  cents ;  but  bv  the  Chinese  and  on  Congou,  10  per  cent 
in  taeb  (leang),  of  10  mace  ((seen).  100  canda-  |  Yesseb  at  Whampoa  ara  subject  to  a  variety 
reens  (Am),  or  1000  cash  (te),  whicn,  except  the  of  charges ;  on  the  Gleneb.  of  867  tons  burden, 
la«t,  however  (a  snmll  piece  of  copper  and  ainc  the  whole  wera  stated  bv  Mr  Martin  to  amount 
with  a  sqiuwe  hole  In  tne  middle),  nave  no  re- ,  to  4959  dollars ;  of  whicn,  measurement  chs^ge, 
presentaUves  in  coins,  and  ara  rather  money  $2963:  cumshaw  or  present,  composed  of  entre- 
weights.  The  tad  b  the  wdgbt  (I'iOe  ox.  troy)  pAt,  clearance,  and  other  fees,  12883 ;  fees  to 
of  «yoee,  or  diver  reputed  to  be  pure,  and  as  such  linsubt  and  comprador,  pilotage,  bar-boats,  4kc 
would  be  worth  about  6s.  6d.;  but  it  b  commonly  S379.  But  vessels  loaded  with  rice  ara  exempted 
valued  among  fordgn  merahants  according  to  from  the  meaeurament  duuge ;  also  from  the 
Its  rate  of  exchange  for  dollars.  In  converting '  entrapdt  and  leang-tous  fees,  comprising  the 
taeb  or  account  into  dolbn.  790  taeb  are  reck-  greater  part  of  the  cumshaw. 
oned  equal  to  Sl^lOO ;  thou^  In  weighing  money  <  The  beariness  of  the  port  charves,  parllculariy 
717  taeb  ara  reckoned  for  ftlOOO,  making  the  on  small  veaseb  (the  cumshaw  bdng  the  same 
value  of  the  tael  of  dollar  nlver  about  9s.  lOd.  on  all),  Joined  to  the  contraband  natura  of  the 
Thb  b,  however,  subject  to  variation.  I  opium  trade,  have  led  to  an  extensively  orgaa- 

Theflneneas  of  the  predoosmetabb  expressed  ized  system  of  smuggling  at  Llntin.  At  thb 
by  di riding  thdr  weight  into  100  eoual  parts  bland,  dtuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  small 
called  toualt — an  ingot  of  94  touch  being  under-  j  vesseb  transship  their  cargoes  into  large  ones; 
stood  to  contain  94  parts  of  pura  metal  and  6  of  diips  ara  also  stationed  here  with  rice,  which 
alloy.  The  tpeee  silver  used  in  ingots,  as  a  sub- ,  th^  sell  In  sufficient  quantities  to  vesseb  newly 
stitute  for  money,  b  never  perfectly  pura ;  in  arrived,  to  exempt  from  port  charges.  It  b  like- 
commerce  it  b  sddom  found  above  1)6  touch.  |  wise  the  chief  seat  of  the  opium  trade,  and  ships 
That  recdved  of  late  yean  for  opium  at  Llntin  \  are  constantiv  lying  as  depdts  for  the  drug.  Many 
has  been  found  to  contain  a  condderable  admix-  other  smuggling  vesseb  Ue  at  the  same  station ; 
turo  of  gold,  which  has  enhanced  its  value.         |  and  even  the  price  currant  states  articles  as  ddi- 

Remittances  to  Chiiui  may  be  made  dther  verable  in  the  course  of  the  regular  trade  and  in 
direct  or  in  bills  on  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bom- '  that  by  smuggling  Indiscriminately.  All  thb  con- 
bay,  to  be  sold  in  Canton.  At  Canton,  bills  on  traband  traffic  u  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
London  ara  drawn  at  6  months*  sight,  Uie  usual  Imperial  fleet,— a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  wera 
rate  bdng  about  4s.  lOd.  per  dollar.  I  wanting,  of  the  corruption  of  the  native  offioen. 

In  the  preoedhiff  artide,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  course  of  trade  as  It  exbted  prior 
to  the  seuura  of  the  British  superintendent.  Captain  Elliot,  by  Conunissioner  Lin,  in  April  18981 
A  luirrative  of  the  hostile  operations  which  fbliowed  that  event  would  be  out  of  place  hera ;  but 
For  other  details  we  refer  to  the  artidM  Opium  and  T^a,  and  Cbdia  in  the  Supplemeut 
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CHINA-ROOT,  ft  larm  tnberow  knotty  root,  of  ft  dailc  reddiflb-browii  oolont 
on  tibe  outside  and  redduh-whiie  within,  produced  by  a  species  of  smilax  {SmUajr 
C^ina),  It  was  fonnerly  imported  from  China,  and  employed  in  medicine,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  been  much  nefj^ected  by  European  practitioners.  Various  species 
of  smilax  are  common  in  Jamaica,  where  the  root  is  m  great  repute,  and  held  equal 
in  quality  to  the  oriental  kind.    iAirulie^t  Mat.  Indiea^ 

CHI  NCH  ILL  A,  a  little  qasduipediChmchiUa  Umwera)  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  far.  which  exceeds  in  warmth  and  softness  tnat  of  any  other  animal,  ana 
has  long  been  known  as  an  expensiTe  and  nsefiil  article  in  the  dress  of  ladies.  The 
ftir,  or  rather  wool,  is  of  an  asn-gray  colour,  and  sufficiently  lone  for  spinning.  In 
length,  the  creature  is  six  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  we  tail,  with  small 
pointed  ears,  a  short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house-rat,  and  a  tail  of  moderate  length. 
It  belongs  to  the  RodenHoy  or  gnawing  animals,  and  lires  in  burrows  voider  ground, 
in  the  open  country,  in  the  northern  proTinoee  of  Chili.    [Fun.] 

CHINTZ  (Du.  SUs.  Fr.  Indiennes.  Ger.  Ziijre,  It.  IruUane,  For.  Chiiag. 
Rus.  StM,  Sp.  Chitetf  Zar€uia),  a  peculiar  style  of  fast-printed  calico,  in  which 
figures  of  many  diffarent  colours  are  impressed  upon  a  white  or  light-coloured 
ground. 

CHLORATE,  ob  OXYMURI ATE  OF  POTASH,  an  interesting  compound  of 
chloric  acid  ana  potash,  which,  when  strongly  triturated,  crackles,  throws  out 
sparks,  and  becomes  luminous.  It  is  extensiTely  manufactured  in  consequence  of 
its  use  in  the  preparation  of  lij^t-matehes,  and  a  detonating  priming  for  firearms 
haying  percussion-locks.  

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  ob  BLEACHING  POWDER^  is  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  into  chambers  containing  fresh  slacked  lime  in  fine  powder,  bjr  which  the 
gas  is  copiously  absorbed,  with  extrication  of  heat.  It  is  a  dry  white  powder, 
possessing  a  famt  odour  of  chlorine,  and  a  strong  penetrating  taste.  When  agitated 
with  water,  a  portion  is  dissolved  j  and  the  solution,  called  hleacMng  liquor,  con- 
tains both  chlorine  and  lime.  This  compound  is  extensirely  used  as  a  bleaching 
materiaL  Its  power  for  this  purpose,  and  conseauently  its  commercial  yalne,  may 
be  estimated  by  its  action  upon  a  solution  of  indigo  of  known  strength  {Ann,  m 
PhU,  xxiy.  218).  The  composition  of  bleaohing-powder  is  yariously  stated.  **  A 
specimen  of  chloride  of  lime  of  the  best  quality  usually  sold  in  London,  consisted 
of  1  equiyalent  of  chlorine,  2  of  lime,  and  2  of  water"  {Brande^t  Chetnisiry), 
Chloride  of  lime  is  also  used  for  fumigation,  frt>m  its  possessing  the  property,  when 
exposed  to  air,  of  checking  contagion  or  destroying  noxious  emuyia. 

Chlobidu  of  Potash  and  Soda. — These  compounds  likewise  possess  bleaching 
properties,  but  the  price  of  the  alkalis  has  led  to  their  being  supeneded  for  generu 
purposes  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  though  they  are  still  usea  by  some  bleachers  and 
calico-printers  for  their  more  delicate  processes.  The  chloride  of  soda  is  also 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  ashes  in  yanous  manufactures. 

Chlorine,  the  most  energetic  of  the  chemical  elements,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  murianc  acid  on  peroxide  cf  manganese.  When  pure^  it  is  a  greeoish- 
yeUow  coloured  gas,  which  has  an  astringent  taste,  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour, 
and  yiolently  irritates  the  nostrils,  windpipe,  and  lungs,  when  inhaled.  The  solution, 
which  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  cold  ynkter,  has  the 
colour,  taste,  and  most  of  the  other  properties  of  the  gas  itseff.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  its  bleaching  power :  it  is  idso  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  destroyer  of 
contagious  matter  and  of  bad  oaours  ;  and  hence  forms  an  important  ingredient 
in  many  useftil  substances. 

CHOCOLATE  (Fr.  Chocolat.  Ger.  Schokdate,  It.  doceolata.  For.  &  Sp. 
Chocolate),  a  kind  of  paste  or  cake,  chiefly  prepared  with  the  triturated  cocoa-nut 
{Thgobroma  cacao)  after  haying  been  roasted,  and  other  ingredients,  the  chief  of 
which  are  sugar,  yanilla,  and  a  little  cinnamon.  It  abounds  with  nutritiye  matter, 
but  contains  an  oil  which  is  of  difficult  digestion.  A  small  quantity  only  is  used  in 
this  conntiT,  which  is  nearly  all  of  British  manu&cture.  Forei^ers  generally  prefer 
the  Spanisn  chocolate,  but  ours  is  made  with  more  care,  and  is  less  oily. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION,  an  English  law  term,  denoting  that  kind  of  property  of 
which  the  owner  is  not  in  the  actual  occupation,  though  he  has  a  legal  nght  en- 
titlinghim  to  obtain  the  possession  by  a  suit. 

CHROMIUM,  a  metal  resembling  iron  in  colour,  brittle,  and  difficult  of  ftision. 
Sp.  gr.  5*9.    It  is  rarely  to  be  founain  its  metidlic  state,  but  seyeral  of  its  com- 
pounds are  used  in  the  arts.    In  commerce,  it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  forms  of  chromate 
of  iron  and  chromate  of  lead. 
■    Chbomats  of  Ibon,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chrome  with  protoxide  of  iron,  is 


fvond  in  UiMt  in  Bhfltlaiid|  in  France,  and  near  Ballunore  in  Anerica.  It  eeoors 
inasuTe,  and  in  ootahedral  crystals  ot  a  blackish  coloor,  and  imperfect  metaUio 
lustre.    Sp.  gr.  4'3.    It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  potash. 

Chbomatk  of  Lsao.  or  Red  Lead^  is  found  native  in  the  ||old  mines  of  Bereiof  in 
Liberia,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Braal,  and  is  easily  prepared  by  mixing 
chromate  of  potash  with  a  solnble  salt  of  lead.  It  occurs  nuunye  and  crystallized; 
colour  deep  orange-zed  ;  when  puWerized,  orange-yellow.  Sp.  ^.  6.  It  is  a  Talnable 
pigment,  and  is  used  both  in  ou  and  water  colours,  in  calioo-pnnting,  and  in  dyeing. 

Cbbomatb  of  Potash  is  a  salt  of  a  bitter  disajcreeable  taste ;  crystals  yellow. 
Sp.  gr.  2*6.  The  Bi-ehromate  of  polash  is  Drepafed  from  the  chromate  ;  it  has  a 
bitter  penetrating  metallic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  Im  This  salt  is  largely  manufkctured 
In  Glasgow,  for  the  use  of  calico-printers. 

The  other  compounds  chiefly  in  use  are  the  Ojnde  qfC^romiumf  employed  to  give 
a  green  colour  to  glass  and  to  porcelain,  and  Chromic  Aeui,  wmch,  from  its  pro- 
per of  destroying  most  regetable  and  animal  colouring  matters,  is  adTanta^osl  j 
employed  in  calico-printing. 

dHRONOMETER.    [Waich.1 

GHRYSOBERYL,  a  f^m  much  prized  when  transparent  and  free  from  flaws. 
Its  colour  is  green,  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or  brownish  tinge,  and  oocasionaUy 
presenting  internally  an  opalescent  blneish- white  light.  It  occurs  crystallized,  and 
in  rolled  fraionents.  Sp.  gr.  37.  Localities,  Connecticut,  Ceylon,  and  Brazil  from 
whence  the  finest  specimens  are  procured.    iPhUhpa.) 

CHRYSOLITE,  an  ornamental  stone  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  sometimes  tinged 
•with  green  or  brown  :  transparent  or  translucent ;  and  possessing  double  the  power 
of  refraction.  It  is  ieund  in  angular,  or  somewhat  rounded  crystalline  masses,  and 
in  prismatic  crystals.    Sp.  gr.  3*4.    The  best  specimens  are  brought  from  E^prpt. 

CHRYSOPRASE  is  a  rare  pale-green  calcedonv,  found  in  Upper  Silesia  and 
Vermont,  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  uckel.  It  loses  the  delicacy  of 
its  original  hue  by  being  much  handled  or  worn  as  an  ornament :  it  is,  however, 
much  prized  hj  jewellers,  and  usuall]r  cut  into  a  conTOZ  form. 

CHuNAM,  in  oriental  commerce,  is  quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells. 

CIDER  (It.  ddre,  €rer.  Zider^  Apfeltoein),  the  wine  of  the  apple,  is  made  in 
large  quantities  in  the  English  ^  cider  counties,"  which  lie  sometung  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe  around  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  best  are  Worcester  and  Hereford 
on  the  N.,  and  Somerset  and  DcTon  on  the  S.  In  Ireland,  it  is  made  of  good  qua- 
lity in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork.  Generally  speaking,  those  apples 
that  are  considerably  astringent,  and  are  unfit  for  the  table  or  cufinary  purposes, 
make  the  best  cider.  From  24  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  are  required  to  make  a 
hogshead,  theprice  of  which  raries  ft^m  £2  to  £5,  according  to  season  and  quaJit j. 
The  harvest  is  in  September,  but  the  liquor  is  not  fit  for  sale  until  March ;  it 
improyes  by  keeping.  Cider  is  made  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Normandy  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  it  may  be  considered  as  the  common  be?erage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  except  in  large  towns. 

An  annual  license  to  retaU  eidtr  in  Enclond  is  granted  by  the  Ezdse,  on  an  application  similar 
to  that  required  for  a  beer  Ucense  CBaca],  the  payment  being  £3,  3s.,  if  the  Uqoor  is  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises ;  £1,  Is.,  if  It  is  not  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  8A,  and  3  &  4  Yict.  c  61).  The  duty  of 
lOs.  a-barrel  on  cider  was  repealed  ia  1830. 

CINCHONA.    [Pbruvian  B4JW.] 

CINNABAR  (Ft.  dnnabre,  Ger.  Zinnober,  Sp.  Cinabrio.  It.  Cinabro),  a 
niineral  ore,  consisting  of  mercury  combined  with  sulphur,  from  which  quiclisilTer 
is  generally  obtained  oy  distillation.  A  similar  compound,  prepared  artifici^ly 
and  powdered,  forms  the  pigment  termed  Vbrmtlton. 

CINNAMON  (Du.  ^«n^W.  Ft.  Cannelie.  Ger.  Zimmet,  Kanehl,  li.  CaneUa. 
Sp.  Canela,  Por.  Caneila)^  a  valuable  aromatic  bark  obtained  from  a  small  tree, 
a  species  of  Cmnamomum,  found  in  Ceylon.  The  tree  is  seldom  peeled  before 
the  ninth  ;rear,  and  the  proper  time  is  from  May  to  October.  After  the  bark  is 
removed,  it  is  firmly  bound  up  for  about  24  hours,  duriiif  which  time  it  undergoes  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  which  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  outer  bark  from  the 
epidermis  and  green  matter  under  it.  which  are  carefully  scraped  off  the  Ceylon 
cinnamon.  The  substance  then  speedily  dries,  contracts,  and  assumes  a  quilled  or 
Dijpe  appearance.  These  pieces  or  quills  are  inserted  into  each  other,  the  smaller 
being  surrounded  by  larger  ones.  It  is  then  carefully  examined,  sorted,  put  up 
into  bundles,  and  wrapped  in  double  cloths  made  of  hemp.  The  interstices 
between  the  Sales  are  filled  with  black  pepper,  a  mode  of  packing  originally  prac- 
tised by  the  Dutch,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  the  English,  as  it  is  said  to 
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iEtphawe  both  spices.  The  best  CeyUm  cinnamoii  oeoon  in  pieces  ftbont  40 
inchee  long,  eacn  containing  from  six  to  ei^ht  <)ml]j9  or  rolls.  It  is  of  a  licht 
yellow  colour,  nearly  as  thin  as  paper,  smooth,  shining,  admits  of  a  considenSle 
degree  of  bending  before  it  breaks,  tracture  splintery,  his  a  pleasant  warm  aromatio 
flavour,  slightly  astringent,  with  a  mild  degree  of  sweetness.  When  chewed,  the 
pieces  become  soft,  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  month.  Other  Tarieties  of  cinnamon 
found  in  trade  are  coarser  and  thicker,  and  are  not  so  pungent  and  sweet.  The 
ordinary  nses  of  cinnamon  as  a  spice  for  seasoning,  are  well  known.  It  is,  besides, 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  accompaniment  to 
other  medicines. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  differ  from  each  other  in  little  except  the  degree  in  which 
the  aromatic  principle  exists  in  them.  There  are  many  contradictory  statements 
as  to  the  species  of  dnnamoraufn  from  which  they  are  ootained.  According  to  the 
most  recent  authorities,  cinnamon  is  obtained  from  two  distinct  species,  but  It  is 
altogether  uncertain  which  out  of  seyeral  yields  cassia.  The  best  cinnamon  is 
procured  from  the  C,  Zeylanieum  (Blume)  indigenous  only  to  Cejlon,  but  cultirated 
in  Java,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  elsewhere;  and  that  of  China  is  said  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  C.  Aromaticum  or  Nees  Von  Esenbeck. 

Cinnamon  is  often  adulterated  vrith  cassia  or  cassia-lignea,  but  the  latter  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  its  fracture  being  smooth,  and  by  its  slimy  mucilaginous 
taste,  without  any  of  the  roughness  of  true  cinnamon.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed 
with  portions  which  have  been  deprived  of  their  essential  oil,— a  fraud  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  weaker  smell  and  taste. 

Europe  is  supplied  with  tins  article  almost  wholly  from  Ceylon,  of  which  it  forms 
a  staple  exjKirt.  It  was  formerly  the  subject  of  a  monopoly,  but  though  this  is 
abolished,  it  is  stiU  liable  to  the  exceasiTe  export  duty  of  Ss.  pier  lb.,  levied  by  the 
local  government.  As  cassia  lignea.  however,  can  now,  since  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade,  be  obtained  at  Canton  tor  about  8d.  per  lb.,  this  dieM  commodity  is 
substituting  itself,  for  many  purposes,  for  the  superior  cinnamon  or  Ceylon.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  annually  imported  averages  about  600,000  lbs.  The  annual 
consumj^tion  in  this  country  at  present  is,  however,  only  abont  16,000  lbs.  The 
surplus  inmorted  is  re-exported  chiefly  to  Crermany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  West  Indies,  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

In  tho  London  market  three  qnalHIes  of  cfaraoiBon  are  distinguished,  the  price  of  wbich 
varlu  at  present  (April  ISfiS)  from  M.  to  9ft.  Sd.  per  lb. 
A  bale  of  cinnamon  weighs  91^  lbs.  avoirdnpola.    M 

Cinnamon-Oil,  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  stimulants  in  the  materia  medica,  is 
generally  prepared  from  the  coarsest  j^rt  of  the  bark,  by  maceration  in  sea-water, 
and  then  oistulin^  vrith  a  slow  fire.  The  finest  has  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  and 
the  inferior  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  clove  taste.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  the  oils  of  cassia,  cherry  laurel,  or  bitter  almonds. 

CINNAMON-STONE,  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  with  oocasionally  a 
brown  or  orange-yellow  tinge ;  translucent,  rarely  trans|parent,  lustre  resinous.- 
Sp.  gr.  3*5.  It  is  commonly  round  in  masses,  which  are  fhll  of  fissures,  and  rarely 
In  a  state  fit  for  eutting.    Chief  localities,  Ceylon  and  Brazil. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  a  Norman  term  applied  to  the  towns  of  Sandvnch,  Dover, 
Hythe,  Romaey,and  Hastings,  which  were  severed  by  William  I.  from  the  admin- 
istration  of  m  counties  to  wluch  they  belonged,  and  erected  into  a  kind  of 
Mlatine  jurisdiction,  with  the  view  of  securing  nis  communications  vrith  the 
Continent,  and  rendering  this  maritime  line  one  of  the  grand  outworks  of  the 
Conquest.  They  were  invested  vrith  valuable  privileges,  and  placed  under  the 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  vrith  the  title  of  Lord  Wuden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
To  the  five  original  ports  were  afterwards  added,  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  and  tvrenty- 
one  subordinate  ports  or  members,— the  jurisdiction  of  the  vrhole  collectively 
extending  from  Dirchington,  near  Margate,  in  Kent,  to  Seaford  in  Sussex.  The" 
organization  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was  almost  entirely  broken  up  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Keform  Acts  j  but  the  warden  still  possesses  an  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  with  the  execution  of  vmts  and  custody  of  debtors. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  applied  to  **  all  instruments  of  interchange 
by  which  the  productions  and  tiie  revenues  of  the  country  are  distributed ;  eveo^ 
thiujB^  which  serves  and  is  received  as  a  mode  of  payment,  or  which  constitntes  tM. 
nominal  money-price  which  appears,  in  price-currents.*'  iMr  Took^t  Evidence^  Par, 
Report  ofi  Btmkt  <4  /sfutf,  1840 :  Q.  S285.) 

CiBCULATioN  is  tho  amouut  of  such  currency  in  use.  When  the  term  is  used  in 
reference  to  a  bank«  it  means  the  amount  ef  its  paper  isBoes.  - 
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CITRIC  ACID  is  obtained  b]r  ft  ohemSeal  proeess  from  lemon  or  lime  joiee. 
It  fonns  beantiftil  crfstals,  of  wmch  the  primary  figure  is  a  right  riiombio  priam. 
Thej  hare  a  sour  taste,  and  are  solnble  in  somewhat  leas  than  their  own  weight 
of  cold  and  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  ThoT  also  diasolve  in  aloohoL 
The  average  proportion  of  citrio  acid  afforded  by  a  gallon  of  good  lemon  juice  is 
about  8  01.  ThiB  add  is  prepared  by  a  few  manufacturen  upon  an  extenmye 
scale.  It  is  employed  by  calico  printers  ;  while  in  the  form  of  lime  juice  it  is 
used  as  an  acidulous  drink,  and  in  preventing  scurvy.  With  salifiable  bases  it 
forme  salts  called  cUnUet^  which  are  applied  to  various  purposes.  {Brande** 
Chemiitrv.) 

CITRON  (Fr.  CUronai  verd.  Get.  Sueeade.  It.  On^etti  di  eedro,  S|».  AeUran 
verdey^  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  nwdtoa,  a  tree  ffrowin||  in  Madeira.  Spain,  Italy. 
Persia,  and  other  places.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  wutea 
and  fruTowed  with  a  rough  yellow  rind,  and  a  subacid  but  edible  pulp.  It  is 
chiefly  valued,  however,  for  the  fragrance  of  the  rind,  from  which  a  delicate  sweet- 
meat IS  prepared.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  citrons.  The  Jinffered  cUrons  are 
a  large  kind,  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  who  place  them  upon  porcelain 
dishes,  and  have  them  in  their  apartments  to  fill  the  air  with  ft«granoe.  Another 
variety  is  in  great  demand  by  the  Jews,  who  use  it  as  a  conserve  at  their  Feast  of 
Tabeniacles.  Citrons  are  generally  imported  in  salt  and  water,  and  sometimes 
preserved  with  sugar. 

CIVET,  a  valuable  perfbme  obtained  from  the  civet  cat  iViverra  eiveUa)^  a 
native  of  Brazil,  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  East  Indies;  but  of  which  numbers 
are  kept  for  commercial  purposes  in  Holland.  This  perfume  is  produced  by  both 
sexes,  and  is  contained  m  two  cavities  or  pockets  placed  beneath  the  tail;  these 
cavities  are  smooth  internally,  and  covered  with  numerous  small  pores,  connected 
with  Uie  glands  from  'vdiich  it  is  secreted.  It  is  of  a  clear  vellowish  or  brownish 
colour,  am>ut  the  consistenoe  of  honey,  and  uniform  througnont.  Undiluted,  the 
smell  is  offensively  strong,  but  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  it  becomes 
what  some  consiaer  a  fragrant  perfrune.  Civet  was  formerly  in  high  re|Nite  in 
Europe,  but  is  at  present  little  usedj  excepting  in  the  oomposition  of  some  kmds  of 
verfnmery,  to  increase  the  power  oi  other  scents.  When  genuine  it  is  worth  firom 
SOs.  to  4m,  an  ounce. 

CLAFTER^  a  name  ^ven  to  the  fathom  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
'  CLARET,  a  name  given  in  this  country  to  the  red  wine  of  Medoc,  imported 
from  Bordeaux,  or  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  that  and  the  wine  of  Bemcarlo, 
in  Spain,  or  some  ftiU-bodied  French  wine.    In  France,  CUdrgi  is  a  general  name 
for  all  rose-coloured  wines.    [Winb.] 

CLEARING  A  SHIP  is  registexing  her  name  and  cargo,  on  leaving  a  port, 
in  the  books  of  the  customhouse. 
I,  CLEARING-HOUSE.    [Bank.]  m 

CLOCK  (Fr.  Horloge,  Ger.  Wdnduhr^  Uhr^  Groue-Uhr).  a  timepiece 
oonstmcted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  watch,  but  naving  its  mo- 
tion regulated  by  a  pendulum^  instead  of  a  balance  ana  spring.  The  early 
history  of  clocks  is  enveloped  m  obscurity;  but  the  invention  of  the  pendulum 
dock  IS  supposed  to  have  occurred  about  twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
isochronal  property  of  the  pendulum  by  Galileo  m  1639.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  on  the  machinery  of  the  clock  have  been  the  work  of  Eng- 
ushmen  :  m  these  may  be  mentioned  the  anchor  escapement  <^  Qement,  a  London 
clockmaker,  in  1680,  Harrison's  pendulum,  and  Granam's  dead-beat  escapement. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  clock  manniacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  London.  As  in 
the  case  of  watches,  the  difBerent  parts  of  the  mechanism  m  the  dock  are  made  by 
different  sets  of  workmen,  and  poushed  and  a^Qusted  by  others.  The  fordgn  doeb 
imported  into  the  United  Kingaom  consist  ohidiy  of  German  or  Nureii^>eiig  wooden 
clocks.    [Watchxs.]  M 

ClodaiiAlun  an  bound  to  eosave  upon  the  dlal-pkte  tbeir  nsme  and  iwlden«e. 

The  Importation  and  exportation  of  cloGki  and  vratcbeaareragulated  by  tba  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IT. 
c5B,  CfA&lOt.    [Cu»TOJfa.1 

Clodu  and  watchee  for  privaU  vse»  however,  not  being  marked  in  the  manner  reqnlred  by  the 
■aid  act,  may  be  admittea  on  payment  of  tlie  proper  du^,  upon  the  party  making  a  declaration 
of  his  entire  ignonace  of  the  law  at  the  time  he  purchano  the  clocks  and  watches,  and  that  they 
are  for  his  own  private  use.   (T.  0.  September  4, 1888.) 

CLOFF,  the  name  given  to  a  small  commercial  allowanoe  or  deduction  (oom- 
monly  2  lbs.  per  bale),  made  ttom  the  original  weight  c^  0ome  kinds  of  commodities 
on  their  sale.    It  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 
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CLOYEB^EED  (Da,  Kktver-Moad,  Ft.  Semence  de  tr^/te.  Ger.  ^ZseioaOs  the 
produee  of  a  plant  (Trifolium)  of  which  there  are  two  principal  kinds :  red  clover^ 
a  biennial;  and  white  or  Dutch  clover,  a  perennial.  Ited  and  white  clover  seeda 
are  largely  imported  from  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
States;  and  about  100,000  cwts.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption.  As 
the  foreign  seed  frequently  contains  weeds,  its  quality  should  be  examined  by 
pressing  the  moistened  thumb  to  the  sample,  and  looking  to  the  colour  and 
plumpness  of  the  seeds  which  are  turned  up. 

An  acre  of  clover  wiU,  on  food  land,  produce  about  three  tons  and  a  half  of 
dry  hav  ;  of  which  two  tons  will  be  procured  from  the  first  cutting,  and  one  and 
a  half  from  the  second  ;  on  highly  manured  land,  greater  crops  are  obtained. 

CLOVES  (Du.  Krwdnagelen,  Fr.  Clout  de  girojle,  Qer.  GewHrsmelken,  It. 
Oarqfanu  For.  Cravot  da  India.  Sp.  ClavUlot.  Rus.  Cftoosdika),  the  unexpanded 
dried  flowers  of  the  clove-tree  iCaryophvllut  aromaticu»),  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 
They  have  somewhat  the  form  of  a  nail.  Their  colour  should  be  of  a  deep  pitch- 
brown,  intemall}r  reddish;  their  smell  strong,  peculiar,  and  agreeable:  and  their 
taste  warm,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  The  best  are  laree.  heavy,  brittle,  but  not 
crumbly,  and  when  pressed,  exude  a  little  oil.  When  Egnt,  soil,  wrinkled,  dirty, 
pale,  and  without  smeU  or  taste,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  having  probably  been 
steeped  in  water  before  being  dried  {Dunean't  Dispensatory).  Europe  was  for 
a  lonfs  time  supplied  exclusively  firom  Amboyna,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
spice  IS  monopolized  by  the  Dutch;  but  the  clove-tree  has  now  been  carried  to  most 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularlv  to  Sumatra,  and  the  western 
parts  c^  tne  Indian  Archipelago,  to  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
Mauritius :  but  the  cloves  are  of  inferior  quality.  Those  of  Amboyna  are  reckoned 
the  beet.  The  average  quantity  of  this  spice  entered  for  home  consumption  is  about 
100.000  lbs.  m 

(jLOVB-OiL.  Cloves  yield  by  distillation  nearly  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of 
essential  oil,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  having  the  flavour  of  the  clove,  but  comparatively 
milder.    Sp.  sr.  1*034.    It  is  a  powerfu  stimulant. 

COACH,  CARRIAGE.  The  ooachmakinff  tnde  is  carried  on  principally  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  in  most  large  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  manufacture 
is  estimated  at  about  6000.  Besides  making  coaches  for  sale,  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers are  partiallv  en^;aged  in  the  stage-coach  business,  by  lending  out  vehicles 
to  speculators,  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  in  return  for  about  2jd.  or  3d.  for 
every  mile  travelled.  A  few  are  exported  to  India  and  other  places ;  but 
almoist  none  are  imported, — a  circumstance  attributable  partly  to  the  state  of 
excellence  to  which  the  manufacture  has  arrived  in  this  country,  and  partly  to 
the  high  import  duty  on  foreign  carriages. 

MaU  Coadus  are  nnder  the  nuuMgmnent  of  the  Poet-office.  Hadme^  Coaehet  are  collect  to 
qiedal  regulattona  In  different  dtotrlcte :  the  hackney  and  stage  eaniagee  of  London  are  regulated 
bytheactslAS  Wm.Ivrc.S3;  the  10  *  17  Vict,  c  13,  and  16  4B  17  Vict  C.1S7.  Thelasttwo 
of  which  fix  the  flure  at  6d.  per  mile,  or  2&  per  hoar;  the  annual  licence  duty  at  jSL  and  the 
weekly  duty  at  7a,  or  if  the  carriage  be  not  need  on  Sunday  6b.  weekly. 

BUias  Carriaaet,  or  all  carriages  where  separate  &res  shall  be  paid  hj  passengers  for  plaoee 
therem,  are  somect  bi  Britain  to  the  following  duties  and  regulations,  in  terms  of  S  ft  3  Wm.  IV. 
C.  110;  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  48;  and  9  ft  3  Vict.  c.  66:— 
For  every  original  license  to  be  taken  out  yeariy  by  the  person  who  shall  keep  any  stage  £  s.  d. 

carriage,  namely,  for  each  carriage 5    0   0 

And  for  eTenr  supplementary  license  for  the  same  carriage,  ifor  which  any  such  original 
license  shall  have  been  oranted.  which  shall  be  taken  out  In  any  of  the  several  cases 
provided  for  by  the  act  during  the  period  for  which  such  original  license  was  granted.  .0    10 
And  in  respect  m  ereiy  mile  which  any  such  stage  carrtage  uall  be  liceniied  to  travel,  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  duty  per  mile,  namely,— If  licensed  to  carry  not  more  than  6  passengers.  Id. 
per  mile :  more  than  6,  and  not  more  than  10,  l|d.  per  mile ;  and  for  each  3  additional  pas- 
sengers, Id.  per  mile. 
The  proprietors  of  railways  in  Britain  shall  pay  for  all  passengers  conveyed  by  hire  in  carriages 
at  the  rate  of  4d.  per  mile  for  every  four  passengers  so  conveyed ;  and  they  are  required  to 

«ve  security  that  they  shall  keep  regular  accounts  of  the  same,  and  pay  the  duties.  The 
reasury  Is,  howevor,  authorixed  to  compound  for  these  duties. 
Duties  shall  attach  on  every  horse  let  for  hire,  or  used  either  as  a  saddle-horse,  or  for  drawing 
any  carriage,  and  in  respect  of  every  horse  of  any  mourning  coach  or  hearse,  except  for 
drawing  any  stage  carriage  or  hackney  carriage,  going  no  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  Post- 
office,  nor  any  fish  cart. 
Stage  carriages,  the  roof  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  8  feet  9  inches  ttom  the  ground,  and 
the  bearing  of  which  on  the  ground  shall  not  be  less  than  4|  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  tiaek 
of  the  right  wheel  to  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the  left  wheel,  if  Uoensed  to  carry  not  more 
than  9  passengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  6  outside ;  10  to  19  ditto,  8  out- 
ride; 13  to  U  ditto,  11  outside;  10  to  18  dUto,  19  outside;  and  if  ttoensed  to  carry  any  greater 
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-  number  than  M,  aluU  be  allowai  to  mnj  not  more  than  S  additfonftl  pawangeii  oaidd«  for 
eirerv  3  ad^ittoiMl  p— eggtri  Uomwd  to  canj,  ludar  penalty  of  £5.  OrlTer,  guMd,  and 
cliildran  in  Up,  not  to  be  eoooted  m  pnieengen ;  8  children  under  7  jenrs  to  be  reckoned  na 
IpneMnger.  Ko  person  to  eit  on  lusgace  on  roof,  nor  more  than  1  bealde  the  driver ;  penattj 
£6.  Jiutieee,  roadiiuTeTon.  toU-seepert,  dkc  are  aathoriaad  to  oauie  carrlaMs  and  iu/- 
gage  to  be  meaeared»  and  paieeiigeri  oounted. 
The  other  refulatiom  lutve  reforenoe  cUell/  to  the  name-plalei  of  the  praprietot*.  and  tlw 

conduot  of  the  orlrer  and  guard. 

ASBBSSED  TAX88  OH  CAR1U40BB. 

Br  16  &  17  VxcT.  c.  90,  the  following  Dctles  are  pjltable  om 

PkITATB  CAESUOEfl: — 


For  erery  carriage  with  four  wheels: 
Where  the  cameahall  be  drawn  by  two 

or  more  horses  or  moles   .        .        .  S  10  0 
And  where  the  same  shall  be  drawn  by 

one  horse  or  mnle  only  .  S    0  0 

For  every  carriage  with  four  wheelii 

each  being  of  less  diameter  than  ao 

Inches: 
Where  the  same  shall  be  drawn  by  two 

or  more  ponies  or  mules,  neither  of 

them  exceeding  IS  hands  in  height  1  15  0 
And  where  the  same  shall  be  drawn  by 

one  such  pony  or  mule  only      .       .10  0 
For  every  carriage  with  Ices  than  foor 

wheels; 
Where  the  same  shall  be  drawn  by  two 

or  more  horses  or  mules    .  .  S    0  0 

And  where  the  same  shall  be  drawn 

by  one  horse  or  mule  only        .       .  0  13  0  j 
And  where  the  same  shall  be  drawn  by  I 

one  pony  or  mule  only,  not  exceeding  I 


£  i   d. 

13  hands  In  height  .  0  10  0 

And  where  any  such  carriage  i  One  hat/<if  the 
shall  be  kept  and  used  Holeiy  )  above  -  mention' 
for  the  purpose  of  being  let  ]  edduHnre^^c- 
tut  hire  1  Hvelv. 

For  every  earriage  used  by  any  com* 
mon  ouTier  principally  and  bond  fide 
for  and  in  the  carrying  of  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  whereby  he  shall  seek 
a  livelihood,  where  such  carriage  shall 
be  occasionally  only  used  in  convey- 
ing passengers  for  hire,  and  in  such 
manner  that  the  stage  currLage  duty 
or  any  composition  for  the  same  shaU 
not  be  payable  under  any  licence  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Re> 
venue: 

Where  such    last-mentioned 
shall  have  four  wheels 

And  where  the  same  shall  have  lets 
than  four  wheels       . 
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Exemptuna.^Aiij  carriage  UccnBed  as  a  hocknev  carriage,  or  public  stage 
carriage,  or  carriage  let  for  hire,  with  a  horse  therewith,  by  any  peraon  diujr 
licenaeid  to  let  horses  for  hire.  Also  an/  waggon,  van,  oart,  or  other  such  car- 
riage which  shaU  be  kept  to  be  used  solely  in  the  course  of  trade  or  in  husbandly, 
and  whereon  the  christian  name  and  surname  and  place  of  abode  of  the  owner, 
shall  be  legibly  painted;  prorided  that  such  carriage  shall  not  on  any  occasion 
be  used  for  any  purpose  of  pleasure,  or  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid,  except  for 
conveying  the  owner  or  his  family  to  or  from  any  place  of  divine  worship. 

Coaches  were  introduced  faito  Bngbmd  about  1570,  and  by  the  year  1600  were  in  general  use  among 
the  wealthy  olaases.  Prior  to  their  introdnction ,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  by  hmd  was  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  \n  Utters,— the  oae  of  the  hut,  however,  being  oonflaed  to  the  .eiek,  to  todies  of 
rank,  or  to  the  oarriam  of  the  dead.  '*  When  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  repaired  to  Seotlaad 
in  1003,  she  travelled  for  the  most  part  on  a  *  fidre  palfrey,'  two  footmen  in  her  train,  oarrytaig 
'  one  varey  riche  tttero,  home  1^  two  fiaire  couriers  varey  nobly  drest ;  in  the  wich  liters  the 
eayd  quene  was  borne  in  the  intrjfng  of  tft«  Mod  townee  or  otherways  to  her  good  plajsur.'  At 
Dalkeith  she  was  met  by  her  future  spouse,  James  lY. ;  and  the  roysl  lovers  made  thefar  entry  into 
the  capital, '  the  kyng  monted  upon  a  pallefroy,  lovflk  the  quene  bek^nd  Aym  /  and  so  rode  thorow 
EdenlMrough  '  **  {New  Edinburgh  Abnanac,  1830).  Hi^  coaches  were  first  used  in  1629 ;  but 
mail  coaches  were  not  introduced  nntfl  178ft.  In  1837  there  were  ft4  four-horse,  and  49  pair-horse 
mail  coaches  in  BngUnd.  The  peatest  speed  attained  by  any  of  these  was  lOf  miles  per  how, 
the  average  of  the  whole  being  8}  miles  per  hour.  There  were  besides  30  four-horse  mails,  and 
ft  pair-horse  mails  In  Ireland ;  and  10  four-horse  nulls,  and  4  pair-horse  mails  in  Scotland.  The 
number  of  licensed  stage-coaches,  including  malls,  in  1837,  was  3096;  of  which  about  one-half 
(lft07)  began  or  ended  their  Journeys  in  London.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  in  1837  finnn  car- 
rU«es  of  all  kinds  (exduatve  of  that  from  hones)  was  £546,836. 

COAL  (Dan.  SteenkuU,  Du.  Sleenkoolen.  Ft.  Okorhm  de  terre.  G«r.  Sieia- 
kohlen.  It.  CarborU  fosaU,  Por.  Carvoet  ds  terra.  Rob.  Ugolj,  Sp.  Carbtmet  de 
iierra.  Sw.  Stenkct)  Is  the  result  of  the  mineralixation  of  veffetable  remaina.  It 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  none  is  it  prodooed  so  abundantly  as  in 
Britain.  The  most  important  English  ooal-fields  are  situated  in  Northumberland 
and  Dnrfaani:  but  ooal  is  likewise  found  in  Uoge  quantities  in  Wales,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Gloaoester,  Somerset,  and  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
Scottish  ooal-Aelds  an  chiefly  sititated  in  the  Kdinbursfa  and  Glasgow  distriets,  in 
Fife  and  ia  Qackmannan.  In  Ireland  coal  is  worked  in  the  counties  of  Antnm, 
I<eitrim,  and  Kilkenny;  but  the  produce  qH  that  part  of  ^  United  Kingdom  is  not 
Ijual  to  the  consumption. 
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Goal  10  of  diffexent  kinds  ;  as,  hroum  coal,  found  at  Borey  in  Devonshire,  and  in 


i^u«  V*  «v«  ^^^^ qfPhU. 

vol  ziy.).  The  first  is  cakmg  ooai^  beoaose  its  partides  are  softened  by  heat,  and 
adhere  tosether,  forming  a  eompaot  mass  :  the  coal  fonnd  at  Newcastle,  around 
Manohestor,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  is  of  this  kind.  The  second  is 
termed  tpimt  eooL  from  the  splintery  appearance  of  its  fracture.  The  cherry  coal 
occurs  inStaffordriiire,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow :  its  structure  is 
slaty,  and  it  is  more  easily  broken  than  splint  coal,  which  is  much  harder ;  it  easily 
takes  fire,  and  is  consumed  rapidly,  burning  with  a  dear  yellow  flame.  The 
fourth  is  oonnW  eoai.  which  is  found  of  great  purity  at  Wu;an  in  Lancashire  ;  in 
Scotland  it  is  called  parrot  eoai:  it  emits  a  brilliant  light,  possesses  a  yery 
compact  structure,  and  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Coal 
is  <tfa  great  vanety  of  qualities,  as  almost  erery  pit  has  in  trade  a  distinct 

The  employment  of  this  mineral  in  England  as  ftiel  extends  little  fSeirther  back 
than  six  centuries ;  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  it  was 
in  general  use  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  Its  consumption  has  since 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  industry,  and  with  the  advances  in 
the  urtof  mining.  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  the  improved  mode  of 
propping  the  mines  introdnced  in  1810,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
saf^y-lamp  of  Davy  (first  used  in  1815),  have  greatly  fiusilltated  the  working  of 
coal  m  modem  times ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centurj,  its 
consumption  has  been  more  than  doubled.  At  present  the  annual  consumption  df 
the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  58,000,000  tons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  lOs.  per 
ton,  will  amount  to  £29,000,000,— a  sum  considerably  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  gold  and  Edlver  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  shipped  coastways,  and  exported  to 
foreign  countries  at  the  different  ports  in  1839  :— 


Fortamoolli 

Bristol 

Olouceiter.. 

Cardiff 

Newport . . . 


BHOI^HD. 


C«MtW«ytb 


LkuMUy 

Milfoxd. 

Chester 

Liverpool... 
Fleetwood... 
Whiteham. 

Curlide 

Berwick . 

Newcastle . . . 
BunderlaDd. 
Stockton..., 

Hon 

Goole 

Other  ports. 


Kxportod. 


8,940 

a.710 

145,067 
470,890 

486.792 

141.880 

03.881 

88,111 

•  •  ■  • 

88,686 

439,188 

50,141 

1,269 

2,169,381 

91S,90D 

1,308.778 

13.886 

138,476 

3,806 


6.681,677 


86,640 

830 

6.874 

3,0B8 

4,879 

13,036 

96,684 

84,890 

•  • .  • 

3,991 

103,630 

197 

88,616 

8,438 

1.378 

658,062 

370,690 

111,707 

88,496 

4.802 

8,162 

1,316,137 


800TLAin>. 

LeKh..^. 

BonowstonmiesB . 
Grangemouth  .... 

Kirkcaldy 

Greenock 

Port-Glaagow  . . . . 

Glasgow 

Irrine 

Ouw  portB 


nULARV. 


Dnblin 

Other  ports. 
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30,469 

196,183 

69,383 

46,900 

1,389 

18 

101,098 

248,417 

73,467 

2,044 


609,348 


Bxpoctod. 


Tona. 

18,366 
33,099 
11,161 

7.138 
16,011 

3,768 

20.733 

19,2^4 

161 

994 


130,566 


Totals. 


225 
1.063 


2,088 


1,329 
2,:iL'6 


3,716 


7.983.0131,449,417 


Of  the  7,223,013  tons  shipped  coastways.  336,968  tons  consisted  of  cnlm,  which  was 
sent  almost  wholly  fromSwansea.  Llanelly,  and  Milford,  and  13,015  tons  of  cinders, 
chiefly  from  Newcastle.  All  coal  sent  coastways  bv  sea  was,  in  the  reign  of  Wm. 
III.,  sobjected  to  a  tax  of  5s.  per  chaldron,  which,  dnring  the  late  war,  was  ral<3ed 
to  9s.  4d.^  it  was  reduced  in  1824  to  6s.,  and  in  1831  it  was  repealed ;  in  1830  the 
reyenne  yielded  by  this  tax  amounted  to  £1,021,862. 

In  1836  an  act  (6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  c  109)  was  passed  which  repealed  certain  pro- 
visions contained  in  three  previous  acts  (9  Anno,  c.  28 ;  4  Geo.  II.  c.  30 ;  and 
28  Geo.  III.  c.  53),  bv  which  combinations  in  the  coal-trade  to  enhance  the  price 
were  declared  unlawful,  and  which  also  had  the  effect  of  preventing  more  than 
five  persons  from  carrying  <m  trade  Ji  coals  in  partnership. 
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The  eoal-tnde  in  diffiBieni  parts  of  the  kincdom  is  regalatod  by  a  0M^?in€iT 
of  local  statutes :  the  shipmenta  from  the  Tjne  by  the  **  Turn  aetr  ^  <3too«  1 V^* 
c.  32,  which  proTides  that  every  ship  must  be  loaded  in  her  **  innif  and  the  Lon- 


don trade  by  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  lY.  c.  76,continaed  and  amended  by  8  &  9  Vict  c; 
01 ,  to  the  year  186S.    The  chief  proyisions  of  these  acts  are  the  following : — 

The  dutiM  preriooiljjiNijBble  apon  coals  eommuted  for  13d.  man  •twy  too  told  wltbio  tb« 
llmlu  of  the  at7 ;  namtlfy,  ad.  per  ton  psjaU«  to  the  ftmd  for  pabOe  imprortmentt ;  4d.  per  ton 
to  the  corponmon  of  London ;  end  Id.  per  ton  to  the  oonl  meritet.  Cool  Bzduuigo  to  oontinno 
vested  In  the  corporation  of  London ;  end  to  be  an  open  market*  f  f  S,  4.  Court  of  Aldermen  maj 
make  b j-lawa  to  rwalate  the  market,  f  St.  Goals  to  be  Mrid  br  weight ;  and  the  efaahlron  mea 
Mire  formeriy  ued  to  be  reckoned  eqnu  8Bft  ewtn..  If  43.  44.  with  coale  aocedfaagr  MO  Ibi.  detk 
vered  from  any  Ufl^ter,  or  fhim  any  wharf  within  88  miles  of  the  General  Post  Ofllce,  the  srilel 
sliall  delirer  to  the  pordiaBer  immediately  on  arrlTal,  and  before  miloading,  a  ticket  sped^iw 
tlie  name  of  the  ooaft  and  the  qoantlty ;  and  a  weishing  machine  Is  directed  to  be  carried  with 
everr  wagon,  and  the  oannan  to  webh  gratnitoasiy  any  sack  chosen  by  the  pamhsser,  ondor 
penaitiee  of  £90.  f  47.  Coals  above  MO  Dn.  to  be  deUTered  in  sacks  oontaintaig  either  112  lbs.  or 
994  lbs.  net ;  coals  delivered  hj  aanc  Ubonr  may  be  conveyed  In  laeks  oontaininf  any  wei^t,  sndi 
being  flnt  mentioned,  and  may  oe  oelivered  In  bulk  if  the  pnrdiaaers  think  fit;  hot  the  weight 
of  the  cartand  coals  therrin  shall  be  prevloosly  ascertained  by  a  weighing  machine,  and  the  sellerli 
ti<^otshanstatetheweightof  the  cart  and  of  the  coals  therein,  nnder  penalty  of  £AOl  Fnrthar 
regnlations  were  made  in  1861,  by  14  *  15  Vict,  c  116*  In  respeot  of  coals  brooght  by  railway 
and 


The  consomption  of  coal  in  London  in  the  year  1887  amonnted  to  2,()26^97  tons, 
which,  with  tne  exception  of  18,735  tons  Scotch,  33,259  tons  Welsh,  and  14,968 
tons  Yorkshire,  were  brought  almost  wholly  from  Newcastle,  Sonaerland,  and 
Stockton ;  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  London  with  coals  in 
tiie  same  year  was  8720.  In  1838,  the  consumption  of  London  was  2,552,321  tons, 
in  1839,  2,611,616  tons;  in  1845,  3,463,630  tons,  and  now  abore  4,000,000. 

Of  late  years  considerable  interest  has  been  excited  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment bv  a  E]^Btem  under  which  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  London  market  is  limited 
when  tne  prices  are  below  certain  denned  rates.  It  would  appear,  that  for  the 
ostensible  object  of  preyentinc  an  undue  fluctuation  of  prices,  an  airangement, 
called  "  The  Limitation  of  the  Vends,"  has  (though  subject  to  occasional  interrup- 
tions) long  existed  among  the  Cjoal-owners  in  Durham  and  Northumberluid.  by 
which  the  quantity  to  be  raised  from  the  different  collieries  is  a|>portioned  aoooroing 
to  the  probable  demand.  **  When,"  says  Mr  Brandling,  **  it  is  understood  by  the 
eoal*owners  that  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  coal-tnide  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
are  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  a  representatiTe  is  named 
for  each  of  the  collieries  ;  these  representatiTes  meet  together,  and  ttam  amoo^ 
them  choose  a  committee  of  nine  for  the  Tyne,  and  seven  for  the  Wear.  This  being 
done,  the  proprietors  of  the  beet  coals  are  called  upon  to  name  the  price  at  whi<m 
they  intend  to  sell  their  coals  for  the  succeeding  twelre  months  ;  according  to  this 
price  the  remaining  proprietors  fix  their  prices;  this  being  accomplished,  each 
colliery  is  reouested  to  send  in  a  statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  coal  they  raise,  and 
the  powers  oi  the  colliery,  that  is,  the  quantity  that  each  particular  coUiery  could 
raise  at  fall  work ;  and  upon  these  statements  the  committee,  assuming  an  ima- 
ginary basis,  fix  the  relative  proportions  as  to  quantity  between  all  the  collieries, 
which  proportions  are  observed  whatever  quantity  the  markets  may  demand.  The 
committee  then  meet  once  a-month,  and  according  to  tiie  probable  demand  of  the 
ensuing  month,  they  issue  so  much  per  1000  to  the  different  collieries ;  that  is,  if 
they  give  me  an  imaginary  basis  of  30,000,  and  my  neighbour  20,000,  aocordinir  to 
the  quality  of  our  coals,  and  our  power  of  raising  them  in  the  monthly  quantity, 
if  they  issue  100  to  the  1000,  I  raise  and  sell  3000  during  the  month,  and  my 
neighbour  2000;  but  in  fixing  the  relative  quantities,  if  we  take  800,000  chaldrons 
as  tne  probable  demand  of  the  different  markets  for  the  year,  if  the  markets  should 
require  more,  an  increased  quantity  would  be  ^ven  out  monthly,  so  as  to  raise  the 
annual  quantity  to  meet  the  demand,  were  it  double  the  original  quantity  as- 
sumed."   {Par,  Paper^  1830.)* 

The  criterion  by  which  the  coal-ovmers  are  guided  is  the  price  in  the  London 
market.  This  price,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  very  much  under  the  control  of  the 
coal-factors,  who,  it  is  said,  are  enablra,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  northern  owners, 
to  regulate  the  number  of  cargoes  to  be  unloaded,  and  in  this  wav  artificially  to 
elevate  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  regulation  of  the  coal-actors  of  oate 
2d  February  1837  bears,  "  That  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  price  of 

*  The  following  aie  theanniial  proportions  which  the  committee  for  regolating  thn  iisnes  haw 
apportioned  udod  the  nominal  ba»u  of  each  colliery  In  the  regulation  since  iti  establishment:— 
In  1834, 64A  chaldrons  per  thousand ;  in  1839,  76B  chaldrons;  in  1836,  76S chaldrons ;  in  1837.  73^ 
chaldrons;  in  1838,690  chaldrons;  in  1839. 644  chaldrons;  and  in  1840,566  chaldrons  per  thousand. 
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every  thing  oonneeted  with  ahippinff  and  the  coal-tnde.  the  following  scale  be 
adopted."  namely,  to  admit  from  30tn  September  to  let  March,  40  cargoes,  when 
coals  rule  23e.  6d. ;  50  cargoes  when  they  rule  from  23s.  9d.  to  24s. ;  60  cargoes 
when  from  24s.  3d.  to  24s.  6d. ;  and  70  careoes  at  24s.  9d.  From  Ist  March  to  1st 
April,  each  rate  is  reduced  6d. ;  and  from  1st  April  to  30th  September,  a  further 
reduction  of  6d.  is  made  on  the  scale.  The  price  here  stated  is  the  wholesale  price 
charged  at  the  coal-exchange.*  According  to  Mr  Pease,  theparticnlars  of  the  cost 
of  one  ton  of  beet  house-nre  coal  (as  Bewicke,  Craister,  Wall's  End,  Gosforth, 
Heaton's,  and  others  of  a  similar  quality),  frt>m  the  Tyne,  supplied  to  a  London 
consumer,  assuming  the  price  paid  by  him  to  be  £1, 1&.  6d.,  Is  as  foBows : — Ut, 
Cost  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  Tyiie,  lOs.  6d. ;  2d^  Charges  at  coal-market  in 
London,  including  city  dues,  insurance,  &c,  2b.  8d. ;  3d,  Freight  to  shipowner, 
including  harbour  dues,  ftc,  9s.  4d. ;  4/^,  coal-merchant  in  London,  including 
screening,  carting,  &c.  10s. ;  m  all,  £1, 12s.  6d.    iPar,  Paper,  1838,  No,  475,  pp. 

7, 165.) 

Notwithstanding  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject.it  maybe 
doubted  whether  any  material  reduction  could  be  made  on  the  price  cnargea  by 
the  northern  coal-owner,  as  he  is  kept  in  check  by  the  competition  of  proprietors 
in  other  places,  who  are  not  parties  to  the  alleged  combmation.  But  the  fact 
that  the  cost  free  on  board,  in  the  Tyne,  is  more  than  trebled  upon  the  consumer 
in  London,  shows  that  abuses  must  exist  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  there  ; 
and  on  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  An  unnecessary  delay  occurs 
in  the  discharge  of  coal-vessels  after  their  arrival  in  the  Thames,~a  circumstance 
which  must  produce  an  extra  charge  for  freight ;  while,  in  unloading  and  in  all 
subsequent  operations,  a  want  of  economy  is  conspicuous,  and  charges  are  accu- 
mulated in  a  manner  without  parallel  in  any  other  port  of  tiie  kingdom.  In  Edin- 
burgh, situated  on  elevated  ground,  2  miles  from  tne  port,  the  shipping  price  of 
Newcastle  coal  is  only  about  doubled  on  the  consumer. 

The  exporkUion  qfcoaU  was  formerly  checked  by  a  heavy  export  dutv  of  6s.  5d. 
per  ton  upon  large,  and  Is.  8d.  per  ton  upon  small  coals  ;  but  in  1831  these  duties 
were  mo«ufied  ;  and  in  1835  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  89)  they  were  repealed,  with  the 
exception  of  an  ad  valcrem  duty  of  10s.  per  cent,  when  exported  in  a  British  ship, 
and  of  4s.  per  ton  when  exported  in  a  foreign  ship.  No  duty  is  exigible  on 
shipments  to  the  British  colonies.  As  coal  can  be  iJrequently  taken  as  bal- 
last, it  is  now  exported  in  increasing  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  In  1839, 
the  quantity  exported  was,  as  already  stated.  Iy449,417  tons ;  whereof,  France, 
2^,373  tons  ;  HoUand,  180,348  tons  ;  Denmark,  129,005  tons :  Germany,  116,678 
tons ;  Russia,  78,054  tons ;  Prussia,  83,942  tons ;  Italy,  30,279  tons ;  Malta, 
27,988  tons ;  British  America,  50,983  tons ;  British  West  Indies.  64,078  tons ; 
United  States,  52,930  tons  ;  BraiiL  21,066  tons ;  other  countries,  273,^93  tons ;  the 
declared  value  of  the  whole  was  £542^09. 

'  It  is  not  now  neceisary  to  ent«r  into  bond  for  the  dne  exportation  of  coals  to  British  possessions ; 
tmt  when  th^  or  any  other  artides  shall  be  exported  in  loreign  Teasels,  on  payment  only  of  the 
low  duty  (under  treaties  of  reciprocity),  seoorlty  by  bond  shall  be  given  (for  the  amount  of  duty 
at  risk)  for  the  doe  hudlng  of  the  articles  so  exported  in  some  port  of  the  country  to  which  sucn 
ressel  shall  belong,  and  for  the  production,  wltnin  s!x  months,  of  oertiflcates  bv  the  British  consul 
at  such  port  of  the  dne  landing  of  the  cargoes,  before  such  bonds  shall  be  discharged :  the  parties 
executing  the  bond  are  to  be  the  master  and  mate  of  the  yessel  only,  and  the  stamp-duty  on  the 
bond  is  to  be  remitted  to  the  party.  (Jffn.  Com,  Oiu.  July  18, 1837;  Treat,  Order,  Nov,  7>  1887. 
and  Jkc  29, 1888.) 

Duradon  qfCoal.— There  is  much  fkllacy  in  the  conjectures  which  are  sofrequently 
hazarded  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  our  coal-mines.  Some  persons  perceive  in 
them  a  store  ofniel  laid  up  for  thousands  of  years,  even  at  the  present  increasing 
rate  of  consumption ;  white  others  pronounce  as  coniidently  that  cold  and  starva- 
tion await  us  before  iive  centuries  snail  have  elapsed.  The  present  vast  demand, 
it  is  true,  would  exhaust  our  known  coal-iields  in  a  calculable  time,  but  we  have  the 
unknown,  or  rather  unsurveyed,  in  reserve,  to  which  ingenuity  and  enterprise  will 
gradually  extend  themselves.  We  have  also  sround  to  hope  that  the  present  waste 
of  coal  in  the  mine  and  on  the  bank  cannot  always  continue,  for  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge  we  have  an  assurance,  that  every  year,  as  it  increases  the  necessity, 
vrill  also  increase  the  means  of  economizing  our  resources.  When  we  consider  the 
augmented  effect  of  cool  in  the  steam-engine  since  the  days  of  Watt,  and  the  saving 

*  Much  dlssatisfoctlon  exists  among  the  owners  of  the  best  coals  in  the  north  with  the  coai-fao- 
tors'  regulation  in  London,  which  often  precludes  the  best  description  of  coal  from  being  oUared 
for  sale  until  the  inferior  qualities  have  been  taken  off  the  market  by  the  coal-merchants,  and  it  is 
considered  ae  not  improbsuble  that  soaae  alteration  in  the  present  system  wHl  be  the  result. 
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of  ftiel  wfaioh  the  introdnotioii  of  the  hoi-blMi,  and  of  •othndie  eoel  in  the  nielt- 
ing  <^  iron,  promiBes  to  oeoadon,  we  ennnot  donht  thai  a  gaaenl  riae  in  the  prioe 
of  ooal  woma  stimidftte  ingenuity  to  the  diaooTery  of  other  improTementa  hy  which 
equal  efibeta  might  heproanoed  without  inoreaae  of  ooat.  Saeh  a  stimnlna  ia  already 
in  some  meaaore  aappued  bT  the  eoonomy  of  ftiel  which  the  employment  of  atean- 
Tossela  in  l<mg  Toyagea  renaera  neoeeaary,  and  fh>m  ihia  important  reaolta  moai 
follow.  Meantime,  the  only  lecitimate  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  apeenlaton  on  the 
doration  of  coal,  ia  the  preyention  of  all  waste.  If,  to  the  beat  of  onr  power,  we 
hoaband  oar  leaooroeiL  we  may  safely  leave  to  posterity  the  managenent  of  their 
own  interest,— the  taak  of  oompensating  for  a  oiminntion  of  mineral  reaooroea  by 
an  inoreaae  of  mechaniealaldll  and  ingenuity,  m 

COA5TINO-TBADE.    [ComnncB.    Cusioiia.    Shifpiiio.] 

COB,  a  name  given  in  some  plaoes  to  the  hard  dollar. 

COBALT  (Fr.  OobtUi.  G«r.  KobaU\  a  reddish-gray  brittle  metal,  somewhat 
soft,  and  difflonltly  ftudble;  it  possesses  little  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  8*6.  The  finest  spe- 
eimens  are  the  prodnce  of  Saxony.  Cobalt  is  never  employed  in  a  separate  state, 
bnt  Uie  impure  ozidea  of  the  metal,  called  laffire  and  smalte,  are  extensively 
used  aa  colouring  materials,  Oobaii  MtM.  or  Tfmuurd'a  bkte,  ia  a  beantif ul  pig- 
ment prepared  from  tibe  phosphate  of  oobalt,  which  maysometimea  be  introduced 
by  pamters  as  n  substitute  for  ultramarine.   {BrmMi  ChtmUiry,) 

COCA,  n  shrub  {.Er^throxffUm  oooa)  cuHiyated  extenaively  on  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
on  account  of  its  leaves,  v^ch,  when  dried  and  mixed  with  burnt  lime,  fonn  n 
stimolftting  narcotic,  whidii  is  nraoh  naed  by  the  Peruvians  as  a  masticatory.  The 
use  of  coca  brings  on  a  state  of  apathy  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and  ita  el&cta 
are  <^  the  most  peraicions  nature,  exceeding  even  thoae  ofopium  in  the  deatrueticm 
of  mental  and  bodily  povrers.  A  confirmea  cooa-ehewer,  or  ooftMro,  ia  said  never 
to  be  reclaimed.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  vnloe  of  thia  drag  prepared  annually 
is  estimated  at  above  2A  millions  of  dollara. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS  (Fr.  Coeue  de  Lewmi.  Ger.  Fitehkormer.  Ik  CfaUa 
di  Lewmte.  Malay,  Tuba  bidij.  Tarn.  KakaeolHs  vereL  Sans.  Kakamatiy,  » 
name  given  to  the  beiriee  of  the  MefUtpermum  eoceuhu  (Linn.)  of  Malabar,  lliey 
are  aMut  the  aiae  of  lam  peaa,  of  n  gray  colour,  and  vrrinkledsurftMse,  andcontainn 
kidney-shaped  seed  wiuin  n  very  thick  shelL  Four  ounces  of  the  nut  afford  one 
ounce  cf  the  seeds.  The  shell  has  little  taste,  bnt  the  seed  is  poisonous  and  in- 
tensely bitter.  Coocolns  indious  is  said  to  be  employed  by  some  brevrers  as  % 
substitute  for  hops,  tiiongh  its  sale  and  use  for  such  n  purpose  is  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties  oy  56  Geo.  III.  e.  58.  It  is  sometimes  used  externally  in  medieine. 
About  2000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  oonsanmtion.   M 

COCHIN-CHINA.    [AivifAM.] 

COCHINEAL  (I>u.cUoflMm//s.  FT.CochmOe.  Gm.Kot^snilje,  li.CoeiM0Sa. 
Por.  CoehenUha.  Has.  KoruteneL  Sp.  CochmiUa^prandU  a  beautiibl  red  dye-stuE;  is 
the  female  of  a  small  insect  iCooeua  eaeH)  a  nntive  of  Mexieo,  which  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oaohts  aputUia,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  colour.  After 
being  collected  from  tiie  plants,  they  are  plunged  into  boiling  vrater  to  kill  them,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Cochineal  is  imported  m  snudl  ragoee  ino<forons  jsrains,  commonly 
of  a  deep  mnlberry-colour.  and  covered  more  or  Ims  vrith  a  whitish  down.  Thoae 
insects  are  prefen«d  which  are  dry  and  plump.  In  the  British  market  the  qunli- 
ties  are  distinguished  by  the  names  Bkuut,  Stiver,  and  Fm,  the  respective  ^cee 
of  which,  in  bond,  were  recently  stated  at  8s.,  7s.,  and  os.  per  lb.  It  is  liable 
to  be  adulterated  by  mixture  vnth  old  inseots,  composed  of  mere  skin,  and  vrith 
spurious  (pains  manufactured  of  coloured  don|^ ;  the  latter  are  dete<^ed  by  the 
action  of  Doiling  water,  which  dissolves  them,  while  it  has  litUe  effect  open  the 
genuine  insect.  Care  should  likewiae  be  taken  that  the  dark  colour  haa  not  been 
communicated  by  art,  which  may  be  disoovered  by  the  article  having,  in  this  case, 
an  unpleasant  oaonr.  Cochineal,  though  affording  n  crimson  solution,  is  generally 
used  n>r  dyeing  scarlet,  and  is  emplovM  chiefly  for  woollen  goods. 

The  production  of  cochineal  is  confined  to  Mexieo  and  Central  America;  bnt,aB 
H  comprehends  a  great  value  in  small  bulk,  it  is  f^reqnently  used  by  merchants  for 
remittances,  and  is  thus  imported  f^m  many  other  places  besidee  the  countries  of 
production.  The  consumption  in  this  kingdom  vras  nearly  doubled  after  n  great 
diminution  of  the  duty  in  1824;  and  it  hiw  again  much  mcreaaed  since  the  late 
reduction  to  Is.  per  cwt.  (1  &  2  Vict  c.  113),  which  took  effect  f^m  the  5th 
January  1839;  the  average  quantity  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
four  previous  years  having  been  170/XX)  lbs.;  whereas,  in  the  year  to  5ih  January 
1840,  it  amounted  to  49^M0  lbs.   m 
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COGKET,  a  ensiom-liouBe  wamnt,  giren  on  fhe  entry  of  goods  for  exportation, 
in  eridence  of  their  having  paid  duty,  or  being  dnty  free. 

COCKLE,  a  shell-flflh  iOardium)  idiioh  aboonds  in  the  seas  of  almost  ereiy 
warm  and  temperate  olimate.  It  is  generally  found  buried  in  sand  near  the  shove. 
The  species  are  nomeroos,  and  some  grow  to  a  yerr  larj^  size,  'nie  common 
cockle  (C  eduk)  is  well  known  as  a  cheap  article  of  lood  m  most  of  the  towns  on 
onr  coast. 

COCO,  on  COCOA-NUT  (Peis.  JVorji&fe),  is  the  pndnet  of  a  speeies  of  palm 
iOoooi  nue{fera)  fonnd  in  all  tropical  eonntries.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  a 
pleasant  rsfreshing  liquor  contained  within  the  kernel  while  it  is  yet  growing,  and 
whid^  diminishes  in  quantity  as  the  kernel  approaches  to  maturity.  Thut  last 
has  much  the  taste  of  the  filbert.  The  importance  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  to  mankind 
has  caused  it  to  be  cultiTated  whererer  the  climate  is  fhyonraUe  to  its  growth. 
It  is  sometimes  found  throu^^out  extensiye  tracts,  to  the  ezdnsion  of  ul  other 
trees.  Almost  the  whole  Brazilian  coast,  from  the  nver  Son  Francisco  to  the  bar  of 


Mamanguape,  about  280  miles,  is  thus  occupied ;  and  it  was  estimated  some  years  affo 
that  ahout  10,000,000  trees  were  growing  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon.  The 
nuts  are  generally  brought  to  Europe  as  wed^  to  tketen  casksand  other  packages  in 
yeascis  ;  their  freight,  therefore,  costs  nothmg.  About  400^000  lbs.  are  annually 
entered  for  home  consumption,  m 

Tbe  eooM  pefan  It  from  00  to  100  feot  ta  hetglit,  and  1  to  9  feet  In  diameter ;  at  the  top  It  !• 
CTOwued  witb  a  magnWcawt  toft  of  leaves,  each  about  14  feet  In  length,  and  reeemhlfng  an 
enonnooafeaUiflr.  A  good  tree  prodnoee  from  flO  to  80,  lometimee  100  nuts  in  a  year ;  and  each 
nut  ia  considered  equivalent,  ae  food,  to  at  leaat  3  os.  of  rioe.  It  grows  best  in  the  moist  low 
croonds  that  border  the  seaooast,  or  which  form  the  neighbouring  islands.  Nothing  con  be  more 
beantiftil  than  these  cocoa  groves.  The  bare  trunks  rise  like  columns  to  a  vast  hebht,  and  the 
rsgular  foliage,  arching  tbetf  summits,  carries  the  egre  along  the  vistas,  as  it  were,  of  a  boundless 

Sothic  edUce.  It  Is  a  veiy  nroUAo  tree;  towers  are  pot  forth  evenr  n>or  or  five  weeks,  and  thus 
Owens  and  fruit  are  gsnen^y  to  be  seen  at  the  same  Uma.  It  frinuslies  materials  for  almost  an 
Infinite  variety  of  purposes.  Of  the  roots  are  constructed  baskets;  of  the  hoUowed  trunk,  drums, 
pipes  for  aaneducts,  and  similar  articles.  The  reticulated  substance  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  beddes 
serving  for  mfiuits*  cradles,  is  maauteetured  into  coarse  sackcloth.  Tlie  terminal  bud  is  accounted  a 
delicacy  for  the  table.  The  leaves  areenmloyed  for  thatching buOdings.  for  raakiag basheta,  fences, 
and  torohes,  besides  furnishing  the  chief  diet  in  Ceylon  for  thetanse  elephants;  Ina/ounffstatethsgr 
•re  transparent,  and  are  maioe  Into  lantenis  by  the  natives.  The  woody  ribs  of  the  leaflets  are 
formed  into  a  kmd  of  basket-work  for  catching  mh,  and  Into  the  brushes  and  brooms  employed  for 
domeatic  purposes.  Good  potash  Is  vielded  by  the  ashes,  and  the  latter  Is  used  instead  of  soap 
by  the  native  washermen.  From  the  nnexpanded  flower  is  procured  a  sweet  Juice  whica 
is  converted  hito  wine,  and  subsequsntly  distilled  into  anacfc,  whldi  Is  manufoetured  in  very 
huge  quantities  in  the  island.  From  palm-Juice  Is  likewise  nrepsured.  In  great  abundance,  a  coarse 
kind  Off  sugar  called/qmery*  1^^  value  off  the  fruit  of  thu  tree  can  only  be  folly  appredated  in 
the  eountnes  that  proauce  it.  The  fibrous  covering  Is  an  admirable  substitnte  for  nemp.  and  Is 
laigely  manufoetured  Into  coir  [Com],  a  substance  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  cordage  of 
vessels.  In  short,  to  such  a  vanaty  m  porpooas  Is  the  cocoa-nut  tree  appUsd,  that,  according  to 
Mr  Martin,  the  natives  of  the  Maldlve  Islands  send  an  annual  embasqr  to  C^lon,  the  boats  con- 
veving  whidi  are  entirely  prepared  from  this  tree,  the  persons  compoong  the  embassy  clothed  and 
fed  on  its  products,  na  the  numerous  presents  for  the  governor  are  all  manufoetured  from  this 
queen  of  the  palms. 

CocoA-NoT  Off.  is  obtained  flrom  tbe  albomen,  or  white  solid  matter  oootahied  within  the  shell, 
by  pressure  or  decoction ;  usually  the  former.  This  oil  Is  used  In  lamps,  in  the  manuflicture  of 
candles  and  tordbas.  In  the  compoeltkm  of  pharmaeentleal  preparations ;  and  mixed  with  dammer 
it  forms  the  substance  used  in  India  for  calking  the  ssamsoi  ships.  It  is  hugely  imported  into  the 
United  Kiogdom  from  Ceylon,  and  about  30,000  owts.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

COCOA.    [Cacao.] 

COCOON,  the  obbng  roundish  ball  formed  by  the  silk-worm  by  winding  around 
itself  the  silk  which  it  draws  from  its  bowels. 

COD  (Du.  Kabeljaauw,  Baukaelja,  Fr.  JlforiM.  Ger.  KabUauy  Bakaiau,  It. 
Baooaia,  For.  BaoaJhao.  Sp.  Baeialao),  the  most  Taloable  of  the  white  fish  iOadtu 
Morrhua,  Linn. :  Morrhua  tndaaritf  Cut.)  is  found  uniTersally  from  Iceland  nearly 
to  Gibraltar,  and  is  rery  abundant  on  the  coast  and  islands  on  the  E.  side  of  Ame- 
rica, from  M.  lat.  40**  to  S6%  particularly  at  Newfoundland.  It  spawns  in  our  seas 
about  February,  and  nine  inillions  of  ova  hare  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one  female. 
It  is  in  the  best  condition,  as  food,  from  the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  Two 
▼arieties  are  distinguished  in  the  British  seas,  the  northern  or  Scotch  cod,  a  blunt- 
headed,  lighter-coloored  fish  ;  and  the  southern  or  Dogger  Bank  cod,  a  sharper- 
nose4,  dancer  fish  :  both  are  eonally  goodj  and  are  sometimes  taken  on  tbe  same 
grouniL  As  cod  generally  inhabits  water  m>m  25  to  40  fibthoms  deep,  its  capture 
b  only  attempted  with  lines  and  hooks.  It  is  voracious,  and  easily  taken  :  from 
400  to  550  iUli  haTO  been  eaufl^t  at  the  Newfoundland  bank,  in  10  or  11  hours,  by  one 
nan.   <*  In  this  ooonlry,  it  appears  to  be  taken  all  round  the  coast ;  among  the 
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isUndfl  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  ScotlMid  it  is  abundaiit ;  most  oxtensiTe  fiaheriefl  uo 
carried  on ;  and  it  may  be  traced  as  occurring  also  on  the  shore  of  almost  erery 
oonnty  in  Ireland."—"  A  chance  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  cod  baring  shifted 
their  gronnd.  Formerly  the  Grayeeend  and  Barking  fishermen  obtained  no  cod 
neaier  than  the  Orkneys  or  the  Dogger  Bank ;  bnt  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  supply  for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no  fkrther  than  the 
Unoolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  eyen  between  that  and  London,  where  pre- 
rionsly  yery  few  fish  ooold  be  obtained."    (  Ya/rreWt  Br%ii$k  Fuhet,) 

The  Cfreai  Bank  qf  Neufoundlandf  the  celebrated  resort  for  the  cod-fisheiT,  is  a 
laise  rocky  shoal  extending  towards  the  east  of  the  island,  about  600  miles  in  Icoigth 
ana  200  in  breadth.  The  ocean  fiowinx  oyer  this  yast  submarine  mountain  contains 
perhaps  as  much  human  food  as  a  landterritory  of  equal  extent ;  and  although  the 
maritime  nations  haye  for  seyeral  centuries  laboured  inde&tiAbly  in  it,  not  the 
slightest  diminution  of  fruitftilness  has  oyer  been  obseryed.  For  a  long  time  the 
fishery  was  diiefly  confined  to  this  bank,  and  to  yessels  sailing  from  European  ports. 
As  soon,  howeyer,  as  permanent  settlements  began  to  be  formed,  it  was  rouna  that 
the  S.  £.  coast,  rocky  and  deeply  embayed,  aiiorded  a  supply  almost  equally  ex- 
haustless,  the  produce  of  which  could  be  cured  there  much  more  cheaply  and  con- 
yeniently.  The  bank-fishery  was  in  consequence  gradually  deserted  by  toe  Britidi ; 
and  if  tne  French  and  Americans  still  carry  it  on  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  the  same  conyeniency  on  shore. 

The  fishery  now  carriea  on  by  our  countrymen  chiefly  extends  along  the  coasts 
of  Labrador,  principally  the  south-eastern  tract  opposite  to  Newfoundland,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Straits  of  BelleiBle.  Twenty  thousand  British  subjects 
are  annually  employed,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred  schooners,  on  the  Labndor 
stations.  About  four- fifths  of  what  we  prepare  is  afterwards  exported  to  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  for  consumption  during  Lent,  and  the  other 
fasts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  great  quantity  is  euried  into  Newfound- 
land green  or  piekledj  that  is,  it  is  split  and  salted,  but  has  not  been  dried  at  Uie 
stations.  In  ffsnenJ.  howeyer,  it  is  dried ;  after  undergoing  which,  and  a  cu«ful 
inspection,  it  Is  diriaed  into  three  sorts  :~1.  Merchantabk.  of  the  finest  colour 
ana  quality.  2.  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  nrst.  8.  West  India, 
decidedly  inferior,  yet  capable  of  standing  a  sea-yoyage,  and  being  kept  a  consider- 
able time.  These  last,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  are  destined  for  the 
aliment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bank-fish  is  inferior  in  appearance 
to  the  shore-fish,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  quality,  from  the  process  of  drying 
(iriiich  must  be  done  on  shore)  being  often  performed  too  late,  and  with  fewer 
conyeniences  than  in  the  case  of  the  snore-fishery.  It  is,  howeyer,  of  a  larger  siie, 
which  secures  a  preference  in  some  markets. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  British  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  including  the  fish 
carried  there  from  Labrador,  at  difibrent  periods  since  1790,  was  as  follows.    The 

3uantities  stated  are  quintals  of  dried  fish,  each  equal  112  lbs.,  or  1  cwt.  ayoir- 
upois. 

1790, 179M7n,  aycnge  •  qnintsls  6S64KK)      1830  quinlili  700,177 

j^^  ....        619,177 

1833       ....  883,536 

1634  ....         674,988 

1836       ....  797.686 

1836  ....         860,364 

The  state  of  the  fishery  may  thus  be  regarded  as  stationary.  The  price  ob- 
tained for  cod,  howeyer,  has  yaned  remarkably.  In  1814,  it  was  estimated  at  £2  per 
quintal ;  in  1831, 1832.  and  1833,  at  not  more  than  10s.  In  183i|  it  rose  to  about 
13s. ;  but  in  1835,  agam  fell  to  10s.  The  yalue  of  the  860,354  qumtals  dry  fish,  in 
1836,  is  stated  in  the  public  accounts  at  £517,457,  of  which  there  were  exported, 
810,598  quintals,  yalue,  £483,638  sterling ;  the  yalue  of  the  core  and  pickled  fish, 
in  the  same  year,  being,  besides,  £1665.  This,  howeyer,  was  exdusiye  of  the 
fisheries  of  Noya  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  produce 
of  which  is  stated  under  these  heads  respectiyely.  The  quantity  of  fish  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  re-exported,  and  consumed,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  stated 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Board  oi  Trade  as  follows,  without  howeyer  distinguishing 
the  portion  thereof  consisting  of  cod  :— 

1834.  183S.  1836.              1837.  1638. 

Imported,  ewta.          .          .          51,974  68,337  86,165  126,133  103,448 

Re-exported       .          .           .        17.419  5,360  9,916            13,310  6,674 

Entered  for  oonimnption                 34,669  62,769  76,474  111,883  96,874 

Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of  1816,  (seded  to  France  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 


1798, 1790,  180a  389,881 

1805                .     •  086,380 

1815   ....  1,246,808 

1890     ....  899,799 

1825   ...     .  973,464 
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shores  of  Newfoundland,  from  Gape  John  to  Cape  Raj,  with  the  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miqnelon  :  and  in  1832,  this  power  eniployea  about  325  yessels.  of  from 
100  to  400  tons  each,  m  her  fisheries  on  the  British  American  coasts  ana  banks, 
and  14,000  fishermen  ;  and  the  produce  of  their  fishery  in  the  same  year  was  about 
354,000  quintals,  yalue  £300,000  sterling ;  to  protect  which  the  govemment  pays 
on  the  average  £50,000  in  bounties.  The  French  ressels  are  principally  fitted  out 
at  St  Malo,  Bordeaux,  Brest,  Marseilles,  and  Dieppe. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  b^  the  convention  of  1818,  possess  the  pri- 
Tilege  of  fishing  along  all  the  coasts  inthm  three  marine  miles  or  the  shore ;  and 
of  curing  fish  in  such  harbours  and  bays  as  are  uninhabited,  or,  if  occupied,  with 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  first  spring  yoyage  is  made  to  the  banks  ; 
the  second  either  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador;  the 
third,  or  fall  yoyage,  is  again  to  the  banks  ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is 
also  made,  sometimes  to  we  banks.  In  these  fisheries  they  have  annually  enga^ 
from  1500  to  2000  schooners  of  90  to  130  tons,  employing  about  20,000  seamen.  The 
total  i>roduce  of  their  cod-ilshery  was  statea  some  years  ago  at  1,850,000  quintals, 
of  which  about  1,500,000  quintals  were  taken  in  the  Britisn  American  seas.  The 
adventurers  receive  no  bounty  from  their  government,  but  they  possess  peculiar 
advantages  from  their  vicinity  to  the  fishipg-grounds.  Their  vessels  are  chiefly 
fitted  out  at  Boston,  and  other  ports  on  their  north-eastern  coast. 

The  history  of  the  cod-fisher]r,  and  of  the  dissensions  it  has  frequently  produced 
between  the  maritime  states,  with  a  ftiU  account  of  the  different  metho<b  oy  which 
the  fish  are  caught  and  cured,  will  be  found  in  WGiegpr^a  **  British  America."  vol.  i. 
chap.  9  &  10:  alio  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library, "  British  America,"  vol.  ii.  cnap.  12. 

[FiSHBRIES.]    S 

CODILLA,  the  part  separated  or  picked  out  in  cleaning  hemp  or  fiaz. 

COFFEE  (Du.  i^sj^.  It.  &  For.  Co^e.  Gisr.Koffe.  BxiB,Kqfi.  Ft,  SiSp.Cafi) 
is  the  berry  of  the  Coma  Arabica^  an  evergreen  shrub  with  an  erect  slender  trunk, 
in  height  from  8  to  15  feet,  and  having  long  fiezible  branches.  The  flower  resem- 
bles that  of  the  common  jasmine,  and  the  iruit  is  like  a  small  red  cherry,  enclosiiig 
within  a  soft  pulp  the  two  oval  seeds  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  oonee  bean  <? 
commerce.  The  shrub  be^ns  to  produce  fruit  when  about  2  years  old,  and  yields, 
according  to  its  age  and  size,  ftt>m  1  to  4  or  5  lbs. ;  but  the  quality  of  the  produce 
from  young  plants  is  inferior  to  that  from  such  as  are  4  or  5  years  old.  Coffee  only  2 
or  3  months  from  the  tree  is  not  Boeood  as  that  which  has  been  kept  a  year ;  but  when 
older  it  becomes  deteriorated,  when  of  good  quaJitv,  the  seeds  or  oeans  are  hard 
and  heavy,  sink  quickly  in  water,  are  of  a  Mgki  yeUowlsh-green  colour,  sweetish 
taste,  possess  in  a  slight  d^^ree  the  peculiar  odour  of  coffee,  and  are  free  from  any 
damp  smell.  The  beans  from  the  West  Indies  are  larg^  than  tliose  from  ^e 
East.  Before  being  used  for  domestic  purposes  they  are  roasted,  a  process  by 
which  they  are  increased  to  nearly  twice  tiieir  ori^nal  size,  while  they  lose  about 
one-third  of  their  weight.  Coffee  is  very  apt  to  imbibe  moisture,  or  the  flavour 
of  any  thin^  placed  near  it ;  much  attention  is  therefore  necessary  in  packing  it 
on  board  ship  or  otherwise. 

The  coffee  shrub  is  indigenous  to  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  but  it  has  been  trans- 

flanted  into  many  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  of  great  commercial  importance, 
ts  chief  celebrity,  however,  is  derived  from  Arabia,  where  its  cultivation  seems  to 
be  best  understooa.  The  quantity  shipped  ftom  the  different  places  of  its  produc- 
tion is  at  present  estimatea  at  upwards  of  250,000,000  lbs.  The  chief  places,  stated 
according  to  their  importance  m  this  respect,  are  Brazil,  72.000,000  lbs.;  Cuba, 
64,000,000  lbs.;  Hayti,  40,000,000  lbs.;  Java,  80JOOO,000  lbs.;  British  West  Indies, 
Dutch  Guiana,  South  American  States,  Ceylon,  British  India,  French  West  Indies, 
Porto  Rico,  Sumatra,  Bourbon,  Philippines,  and  Mocha. 

The  consumption  ox  coffee  in  this  country  was  inconsiderable  until  of  late  years. 
In  1790,  it  amounted  only  to  973,110  lbs.;  the  duty  on  British  plantation  coffeeoeing 
at  the  same  time  about  lOiid.  per  lb.  An  increase  of  the  duty  in  1795  to  about  Is.  5^0. 
per  lb.  reduced  the  consumption  \  and  in  1800  it  was  only  826,590  lbs.  An  impetus, 
nowever,  was  given  to  the  trade  in  1807,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  7d.  per  lb.; 
and  in  1810,  the  Quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  5^308,096  lbs.  In  1820 
it  was  6,869,2^  lbs.    Its  subsequent  progress  is  shown  in  the  following  table :— 
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AooouMT  of  the  Quantities  of  Coffiae  imported^  exported.  Mid  ooummed  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  with  the  rates  of  import  dntj,  reyenne  sriong  thenlBom,and 
price  of  fine  Jamaica  Coffee  in  bond  in  July  in  the  following  years  :— 


isn.. 

18».. 

Km.. 

1884.. 
1886.. 
1896.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1829.. 
1890.. 
1831.. 
1838.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
183^.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 


llM. 
45,837308 
44,003,  IM 


45.053,378  30,0SB,»1 
80,674,849  38,517,738 
58,507,51887,399,388 
42,017,10331.884,978 


Imported. 
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41,635,866 

36,885,535 


47,838,047 
41,009,731 
39,071,915 


40,068,163  2(»,0e7,894  98 


43,(Mr7.898 
50.925,939 


99,475.870 
93,785,980 
93,083,410 


92,485,474 
25.719,742 


34,426,10915.349,578 


41,865,111 

28,398,493 

34,054.837 

36.419,514 

39.932,979111,993.290125 

39,850,758 18,769, 


15,960,480 

18,346,537 

1 0,681 ,756|94 
8,060.975 
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7,583,001 

7,689,351 

8,454,990 

8,989.943 

11,089,970 

13,903,393 

15.566.376 

17,127,683 

19,476,180 

,691,599 

28,740,697 

99,958.587 

99.741,964 

93,785.095 

23,995,046 

,947.690 

96,346,961 

,765,673 

,839,268 
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88MB3 
887,848 
488,618 
490,988 
815,808 
336,570 
899,680 
440,845 

484,978 
579,868 
563.751 
589,888 
501,241 
614.484 
698,124 
691 .6i  6 
6  696,645 
9  685.069 
0  778,855 
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119  to 

184 

140  .. 

166 

196  .. 

188 

87  .. 

104 

88  .. 

94 

85  .. 

88 

80  .. 

85 

68 

77 

78  .. 

76 

66  .. 

78 

78  .. 

89 

87  .. 

89 

107  .. 

110 

70  .. 

105 

85  .. 

196 

83  .. 

110 

103  .. 

184 

90  .. 

129 

184  .. 

158 

181  .. 

160 

Of  the  39^32,279  lbs.  imported  in  1838,  there  were  brought  ftom  the  British 
West  Indies  17,588,655  ibe.;  East  India  Company's  territories  and  Ceylon,  7,785^3 
lbs. :  BrazU,  10^3,713  lbs. ;  Hayti,  1.655^d4  lbs. ;  Cuba  and  other  Foreim  West 
India  colonies,  685JI09  lbs. :  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  506,874  lbs. ;  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  367,303  lbs. ;  Colombia,  875j3S»  lbs. ;  the  remainder  in  smaUer  qnaatities 
from  Maontios  and  other  places.  The  diief  ezportations  in  the  same  year  were  to 
Bolginm,  2,586,500  lbs. ;  Holland,  2,O4dJ220  lbs. ;  Italy  and  SicUy,  2i08,822  lbs. ; 
TuSey,  1,546,695  lbs. ;  Russia,  669x305  lbs. ;  Germany,  532,434  lbs. ;  Malta, 
177,413  lbs.;  and  Syria,  128,158  lbs.  It  may  be  notice<L  howerer,  that  besides  the 
Quantities  ox  coffee  entered  as  imported  into  the  United  Ikingdom,  numerous  cargoes 
from  Brazil  and  other  tareiga  countries  are  sold  in  London  by  sample  ;  the  Tossels 
waiting  in  a  roadstead  in  the  Channel  until  a  sale  is  effected,  when  they  are  de- 
spatched, without  breaking  bulk,  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Bottetdaoi,  or  some  other 
port  on  toe  Continent. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  orsrtaken  the  sanplT 
from  the  British  West  Indies  and  other  colonies  admisBiUe  at  the  low  duty  of  6a. 
per  lb.;  and  the  great  incresM  of  price  which  has  oonse<inently  taksn  place,  has, 
besides  rendering  adulteration  with  chicory  ^roasted  rye,  and  burnt  oorn.  yery  com- 
mon, made  it  an  object  to  imi>ort  foreign  coSbe  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hom, 
which,  being  held  to  be  a  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  entitles  such  coffee  to  be  introduoed  into  this  country  for  con- 
sumption at  the  next  lower  duty  of  9d.  per  lb.  In  this  way,  great  quantities  of 
coffee,  the  produce  of  Brazil,  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  countriee,  naTO  been  entered 
for  home  consumption  :  the  additional  cost  of  aencun^  it  for  transhipment  at  the 
Cape  being  only  nrom  (d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  Jara  coffee  is  likewise  introduced  in  this 
way  through  the  Cape  and  Singai>ore.  These  evasions  of  the  law,  called  in  trade 
^  colonizing  coffi9e,'^haTe  been  chiefly  practised  since  the  end  of  1838,  before  which 
time  the  quantity  introduced  at  the  9d.  dut][  was  quite  inconsiderable.  The 
Is.  duty  is  nearly  an  exclusion  ;  that  at  Is.  3d.  is  entirely  so  ;  the  coffee  imported 
into  this  country  direct  ttom  BraoL  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  countries  being  merely 
warehoused  for  re-exj>ortation  to  tne  Continent. 

The  absurd  operation  of  the  present  regnlationSi  under  which  the  British  con- 
sumer is  made  to  pay  the  higher  duty,  and  an  mcrease  of  freight,  while  the 
foreign  coffee  is  not  excluded  from  the  British  market,  though  this  was  obyiously 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  has  already  engaged  the  attention  m  Parliament  iReptrt 
on  Import  DuUea,  1840),  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  another  session  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  ynthout  some  remedy  being  applied  by  the  legislature. 
The  formation  of  temperance  societies  and  other  circumstances  with  regwl  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  are  such  as  to  be  greatly  more  favourable  than  formerly  to  the 
use  of  coffee  by  the  humbler  classes,  and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  re- 
venue deriyed  from  it  might  be  much  increased  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
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Mam,  The  following  taUe.fiBepiMd  hj  Hr  Poiier  of  the  Board  of  Tride  Cii^ 
pofi  on  Import  DuHe*^  p.  200),  ^Jiiblta,  m  •  Btrildiic  point  of  view,  tiM  advMi- 
tageooB  ei^cts  which  hare  been  produced  by  the  past  reductions  of  the  duty  : — 

CORSUMraOlf  OF  COFFEB  IN  GlULLT  BlUTAIlf. 


T«m. 
1801 

FopalatloB. 

PoDDdsWddit 
ConininwKL 

Rate  of  Duty. 

CoMQimRtoo 
IMrUouL 

TucperHoML 

104»48,646 
19,086,803 
14,301 ,6U 
16,NB,318 
18.975.946 

700,861 

6.300,199 

7,3*7.983 

91,849,964 

94JIBO,890 

1    6f«lb. 

0   7.. 

1  e  .. 

0    6.. 
0    6.. 

IHIO 

8-19 

8H)1 

91-13 

9940 

d. 

H 

4 
6 

6 

1811 

1891 

1831 

1638 

The  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IT.  c.  09,  {  39,  provides  that  no  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  aoeount 
of  any  damage  received  by  oonee ;  and  by  3  &  4  Wm.  IT.  c.  07*  9  33,  coffee  may  be  abandoned 
for  duty.    [CnRom.  WABCBooaa.]    dofbe-deaien  must  take  oat  a  license  renewable  annually. 

In  London,  coffee  Is  sold  in  bond ;  the  business  is  done  in  the  market,  either  by  uibUe  simb 
or  private  contract  The  terms  are— B.  I.  and  W.  I.  British  Plantation,  1  month,  1  per  cent. 
tisoount,  allowing  4  per  cent  for  cash ;  East  India  at  a  prompt  of  three  months  from  the  day  of 
sale  without  discount ;  Foreign,  1  month.  9i  per  cent  discount,  and  4  per  cent  for  cadi.  The  tares 
are  the  same  as  allowed  by  the  revenue.  Tlie  draft  on  B.  P.,  namdy,  casks  of  6  cwt.  and  i^mards, 
5  Ibe. ;  under  6  cwt  4  lbs. ;  barrels  and  baffs.  9  lbs. ;  Foreign  and  Bast  India.  1  lb. 

The  prices  In  bond  of  the  different  kinds  of  coffee  in  the  London  market  m  January  latl  were 
as  follow  :— 


tf.   d. 


9.     d. 


Fine,  Middlliw,  *t  Fine  \ ,!« 

Good  Middling /"' 

BllddUng. 106 

Low  do 109 

FtaMand Fine Fhie Old...  90 

OoodOrdinaiy 80 

Ordinary \  «-. 

Triage. /  ^^ 

Demenraand  BerUee. 
Good  Middling  to  Fine...  .108 
Low  Middling  &  Mid«. . .  .100 
Good  and  Fine  Ordinary. .  78 

Ordinary \  ,„ 

Broken /  '^ 


0    to    135 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


no 

104 

100 

88 

78 

130 

106 
98 

84 


«.    d. 


Dwninioa  and  8t  Luda. 

M(iM'*Tg  and  Fine 106 

Good  and  Fine  Ordinaiy. .  80 

MIddUngand  Good 08 

Bt  Domingo,  for  export ....  49 
BiasIL do 41 


s.  d. 


Good  and  Fine  Ordinary...  40 

Middling  and  Good. 58 

Porto  Rico  ft  La  Goayra... .  41 

Bast  India.  Java. 56 

Cevlon,  certificate 79 

Do.     for  export 

Sumatra  and  Bamarang.. ...  34 
Mocha 105 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


139 

0 

100 

0 

68 

0 

47 

0 

46 

6 

55 

0 

68 

0 

79 

0 

70 

0 

80 

0 

55 

0 

135 

0 

Wepoeesssno  preeise  iafoimatfam  as  to  the  period  when  coffee  was  first  adimtedas  an  article  of 
diet  Its  use  during  several  centuries  was  peailiar  to  the  east ;  and  the  city  of^Aden  Is  the  first  on 
record  that  set  the  example  of  drinking  it  as  a  common  refreshment  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century ;  after  which  It  rapidly  extended  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  other  dtles  of  Yemen.  It 
was  introAiced  at  Grand  Cairo  about  1500,  by  dervlses  from  Yemen  rssldent  in  that  dty,  where, 
however.  It  was  opposed  on  rsUglous  cronnds,  from  the  persoaston  that  It  had  an  InebriMng  qua- 
lity:  and  In  1593,  Abdallah  Ibrahim  naving  denounced  it  in  a  sermon,  a  violent  commotion  was 
g reduced,  and  the  parties  came  to  blows.  Upon  this,  says  a  writer  In  Rees'  CydopsBdia,  the 
hdk  Elbdet,  commander  of  the  city,  assembled  the  doctors,  and  after  giving  a  patient  hearing  to 
thdr  tedious  hannenes.  trsated  them  all  with  coffee,  first  setting  the  example  liry  drinking  it 
himself,  and  then  mwiissed  the  assembly  without  uttering  a  word.  By  this  prudent  conduct 
the  public  peace  was  restored,  and  coffee  continued  to  be  drunk  without  further  moleetatlon.  At 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1554,  it  had  to  encounter  both  political  and  religious 
opposition :  not  It  soon  triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  and  being  taxed,  produced  a  considorable 
revenue.  PubUo  oOoers  are  appointed  to  iiispeet  ana  prepare  it ;  and  It  te  said  that  a  refiisal  to 
supply  a  Tdfe  with  coflbe  te  one  of  the  legal  grounds  of  divorce  in  Turicey. 

Coffee  was  brought  into  notice  in  the  west  of  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
coffeehouse  In  London  was  opened  in  1652  by  a  Greek  named  PMqua,  who  had  been  servant  to 
Daniel  Edwards,  a  Tniidsh  merchant,  and  the  number  soon  increased.  In  1675,  Charies  IL 
attempted  to  suppress  them  as  plaoes  of  resort  dangerous  to  government,  but  without  effect ;  and 
in  1688,  It  was  snppoeed  thai  there  were  as  many  of  these  houses  of  entertajnment  In  London  as 
In  Grand  Cairo ;  oesldes  those  to  be  met  with  In  the  prindpal  towns  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  quantity  consumed  upon  the  whole,  however,  was  unimportant,  and  (krived  solely  from 
Arabia  through  the  medium  of  Turkey,  as  coffee  was  not  cultivated  in  the  western  hemispfaere 

Sior  to  the  eighteenth  oentury,  when  Tan  Room,  governor  of  Batavia,  procured  seeds  from 
ocha,  and  a  plant  reared  by  him  was  forwarded  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Amsterdam,  the 
pro8e^y  of  which  was  in  1718  sent  to  Guiana.  The  produce  of  another  plant  was  about  the  same 
time  transmitted  by  Louis  XIT.  of  France  to  Martinico.  and  from  these  places  the  cultivation  of 
the  oofliBe-shrub  rairfdly  extended  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  S 

COIN,  ft  flat  oircular  meoo  of  metal,  impressed  with  a  public  stamp  serving  as 
a  guarantee  for  its  weignt  and  fineness,  and  used  as  money.  A  rariety  of  metals 
haTo  been  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  portability,  permanent  value,  and 
uniform  quality  of  gold  and  silyer,  have,  from  an  early  age,  secnred  for  them  a 
general  preference.  Copner  has  also  been  very  commomy  used,  especially  for 
Bobaidiary  coins ;  and  or  late  years  the  Russian  goyemment  has  introauced  plali* 
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nimi ;  bat  this  lart.  tiioiu^  intrinaieally  well  adapted  for  the  porpoee.  haa  ob- 
tained only  a  partial  circiilation»  from  a  want  of  eonfldence  in  the  stability  of  its 
price. 

Pure  nlyer  and  gold,  though  inTariable  in  their  quality,  are  yet  too  flexible  for 
the  ordinary  pnrpoeee  of  eoin,  and  they  are  therefore  mixed  with  a  smaU  proportion 
of  harder  metal,  called  alttm.  The  proportion  of  this,  howcTer,  yaries  in  dilTerent 
countries,  and  hence  both  the  weixht  and  the  degree  of  Jlneness,  or  Miandardj  of  a 
coin  haTO  to  be  considered,  the  Talne  of  the  alloy  nerer  being  taken  into  account. 
In  this  country  sUyer  and  gold  are  measured  by  troy  weight ;  the  fineness  of  silver 
is  also  denotea  by  the  number  of  pennyweights  and  grains  of  pure  metal  contained 
in  a  troy  ounce  ;  but  the  fineness  of  gold  is  expressed  in  carats.  Of  these  24  are 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  any  given  quantity  of  the  metal,  and  its  Quality  is 
denoted  by  expressing  the  number  which  conslBt  of  pure  gold.  The  British  money 
standard  of  silTer  has  for  a  long  period  been  11  os.  2  dwto.,  equal  to  a  fineness  of 
87-40ths ;  and  that  of  gold  22  carats,  equal  to  a  Jlneness  of  n-12thB  :  these  hare 
been  found  to  be  the  proportions  best  suited  for  durability. 

Although  coins  of  ooth  direr  and  gold  are  found  in  almost  all  countries,  yet  a 
preference  is  commonly  given  to  one  or  the  other  as  the  medium  for  large  payments, 
or  standard  of  value.  Ci  general  silver  has  been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
some  countries  gold  is  used ;  in  otherB,  both  metals  are  employed, — their  mutual 
convertibility  bemg  determined  aocordmg  to  a  fixed  rate  of  excnanjse.  It  does  not 
appear  tiiat  either  of  the  precious  metab  is  naturally  better  suitea  than  the  other 
for  a  standard ;  but  the  adoption  of  both,  though  approved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
has  been  generally  productive  of  disorder,  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  market- 
prices  to  which  duver  and  n>ld  are  subject,  as  will  as  other  commodities,  and  the 
tendency  thus  produced  of  tne  one  kind  of  coin  to  drive  the  other  out  of  eirculaticm. 
Formerly  both  metals  were  le|^  tender  in  England,  and  in  1717,  their  relative 
value  was  fixed  at  one  guinea  m  gold,  for  21  shiflings  in  silver.  This  vras  an  over- 
valuation of  the  former,  to  the  extent  of  rather  more  than  1  i  per  cent.,  a  difference 
which  afterwards  increased,  and  led.  before  the  end  of  the  century,  to  the  fusion  or 
exportation  of  all  silver  coins  of  full  weight,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  gold  in  all 
lanre  payments. 

frerious  to  the  reform  of  the  British  eoinMe  in  1816  much  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  both  metals,  should  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  value. 
At  length  this  was  decided  for  the  time  by  the  '^  Trwtise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm," 
by  the  first  Eail  of  Liverpool,  in  which  it  was  maintained, "  that  coins,  which  are  the 
principal  measures  of  property,  should  be  composed  of  one  metal  only ;  that  this 
metal  should  be  gold  dang  that  in  which  the  nrindpal  paymento  in  fiu^land  are 
made) ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  fabrication  should  oe  taken  out  of  the  sdver  and 
copper  coins."  These  principles  were  made  the  basis  of  the  new  regulations  em- 
bodied in  the  act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  68 ;  and  the  existing  state  of  the  £ntish  coinage 
is  as  follows : — 

Oold  is  issued  in  pieces  termed  sovereigns  (of  20  shillings)  and  half-sovereicns  ; 
the  issue  of  double  sovereigns  is  also  authorized,  but  none  are  in  circulation.  These 
are  coined  at  the  rate  of  1 869  sovereigns  from  40  troy  pounds  of  standard  metal ; 
hence  gold  is  minted  at  ^3, 17s.  lO^d  per  ounce,  and  tne  full  weight  of  the  sovereign 
is  5  dwts.  3*274  grains.  The  sovereign  of  5  dwts.  2}  grains  is,  however,  a  le^ 
tender,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

Silver  is  issued  in  crovms  (of  6  shillings),  half-crowns,  shillings  (of  12  pence), 
sixpences,  and  groats  or  fourpences ;  a  few  pieces  for  Sd.,  2d.,  and  Id.,  called 
Maundy  money,  are  also  made  for  the  pur|)ose  of  distribution  as  alms  by  the 
sovereig^n,  but  they  are  not  in  general  circulation.  These  are  all  coined  at  the  rate 
of  66  shiUiDjgs  fh>m  one  pound  of  standard  metal ;  hence  silver  is  minted  at  5e.  6d. 
per  oz. ;  being  an  increase  of  4d.  per  oz.  f^m  the  rate  prior  to  1816,  which  was 
5s.  2d. ;  and  tne  full  weight  of  the  shilling  is  3  dwts.  15  grains  and  3-llths. 

Copper  is  issued  in  pennies,  halQ>ennies,  and  farthings,  at  Uie  rate  of  £224  per 
ton,  or  24  pence  fh>m  1  lb.  avoird.  of  metal. 

The  Remedy  of  the  Mint,  or  allowance  for  the  fallibility  of  workmanship,  in 
regjard  to  standard  weight  and  fineness,  is,  for  gold  coins,  12  grains  per  lb.  in  the 
weight,  and  l-16th  of  a  carat  in  the  fineness  ;  for  silver.  1  dwt.  per  lb.  m  the  vreight, 
andthe  same  in  the  fineness ;  and  for  copper,  l-40th  of  the  weight. 

No  Setgnorage  is  exacted  on  ^old  coins,  as  they  are  minted  at  the  market-value 
of  that  metal ;  but  on  silver  corns  a  seignorage  is  at  present  levied  of  about  10  per 
cent,  (the  market-price  being  about  5s.,  and  uie  mint  price  5e.  6d.  per  oz.) ;  while 
on  copper  coins  it  amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent.    It  was  enacted,  however. 
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that  sUyer  ooins  shall  be  a  lenl  tender  for  40b.  only  at  one  time,~eopper  eoinB  for 
12  penoe  only,— and  **  that  gold  coins  shall  be  in  ftitore  the  sole  standard  measure 
of  value  and  legal  tender  for  payment,  without  any  limitation  of  amount." 

The  amount  of  money  coined  in  the  23  years  1816-1838  has  been  :  CMd,  16.119 
double  soyereigns  ;  54^964,695  soyereigns  ;  8,526,451  half-soyereigns :  Silver^ 
1,849,905  crowns  ;  31,051,938  half-crowns ;  94,339,080  shillings  :  52,915;235  six- 
pences :  87,412,938  fourpenoes :  Copper^  21,450,240  pence  ;  28^,640  hatf-penoe  ; 
and  41,782,270  &rthin^;  beddee  Maundy  money,  and  small  coins  for  the  oolonies. 
The  total  amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  £40,000,000. 

The  loss  on  coins  by  abnsion  has  been  yarionsly  estimated.  According  to  ex- 
periments made  at  the  Mint  in  1833,  the  waste  per  cent,  per  annum  appears  to  be, 
on  soyereigns,  from  9d.  to  I0)d. :  on  half-soyereigns,  from  Is.  to  Is.  6{a. ;  on  half- 


crowns,  from  2s.  to  3s. ;  on  shilhnffs,  iVom  2s.  3d.  to  6s. ;  and  on  sixpences,  frt)m 
7s.  to  8s.  These  results,  making  ulowance  for  the  greater  use  of  some  coins  than 
others,  confirm  the  genml  estimate  that  gold  possesses  about  four  times  the  dura- 
bility of  sUyer. 

i  Tne  coinin|[  of  money  forms  one  of  the  exclusiye  prerogatiyes  of  the  crown,  and 
the  counterfeiting  of  it  constituted  formerly  the  offence  of  nigh  treason.  At  present 
the  integrity  of  the  coinage  is  ^[uarded  by  the  act  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  34,  under  which 
persons  counterfeiting  coin,  or  mipairing  it,  are  punished  with  transportation  or 
imprisonment.  Penuties  are  also  impomd  on  those  uttering  fiUse  coins, — ^havinx 
three  or  more  such  pieces  in  their  possession,  with  intent  to  put  off  the  same,— and 
on  those  making,  mendinx^  or  haying  in  possession,  any  coimn|^  tools. 

Foreign  Coitu  are  in  tons  country  regarded  merely  as  bullion,  and  are  valued 
according  to  the  assayer's  report  of  their  purity.  These  reports  are  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  money-standards  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  comparative  difference 
of  the  metal  assayed  is  called  its  Bettemeat  or  WoneneMt :  thus,  gold  23  carats  2 
grains  fine,  is  reported,— Better  1  carat  2  grains  ;  and  gold  20  carats,— Worse  2 
carats :  Also  silver  1 1  oz.  4  dwts.  fine,  is  reported,— Better,  2  dwts. ;  and  silver  10  oz. 
fine, — ^Worse  1  oz.  2  dwts.  The  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  or  silver 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  taSl  weight  of  the  given  metal,  according  to  the 
assay  report  of  its  purity,  is  termed  the  Standanj&nq  qf  Oold  and  Silver,  Gold  is 
valued  either  from  the  rail  weight,  by  a  price  varying  according  to  its  purity,— 
by  the  market-price  per  oz.  standard,  from  the  quantity  of  standard  metal,  or  by 
the  fixed  mint-prioe  ;  the  latter  beinx  the  usual  rate  for  determining  the  intrinsic 
value  of  foreign  coins  as  money.  Dular  silver  is  usually  sold  by  the  fiill  weight  at 
a  variable  prfee  per  ounoe ;  and  other  silver  by  the  standard  weighty  at  a  variable 
prioe  per  ounoe  standard.  Silver  coins,  however,  are  usually  valuML  m  oommercial 
works  and  for  ordinary  purposes,  from  the  stanoard  weight  at  the  fixed  price  of  5s. 
per  ounce  standard,— a  rate  which  varies  little  from  the  market-price  of  late  years. 
Practical  formulaa  for  standardins  gold  and  silver,  for  ascertaining  their  value 
under  different  circumstances,  and  for  the  various  other  calculations  which  occur  in 
bullion  operations,  will  be  found  stated  vrith  much  neatness  in  Mr  Tate's  **  Manual 
of  Foreign  Exchanges"  (p.  134-224).  The  following  tables,  compiled  from  that 
work,  show  the  assays,  weight,  purity,  and  value  of  the  principal  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coiii&  computing  the  former  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  10^,  and  the  latter  at  5s. 
per  ounce,  British  standards : — 

Table  of  thb  Principal  Foreiqn  Gold  Coins. 


Cottntrf. 


Aortria.. 


Bavaria..., 
Donmark.., 
Bart  Indies, 
Pianoa... . . . 


Namcf. 


Hanover. 
Holland. 


PortngaL, 


Spain, 
runitec 


nttedSUtea.  America 


Half-MverelgB 

Duoat 

Biaxd'or. 

Chrirtiaad'or. 

Ifohur 

Napoleon 

Doable  Louis  48  Uviee 

Oeoi)sed*or. 

Docai 

10  florins. 

IX>braon. 

Joaaneie. 

HalflmperiaL 

Doubloon. 

TfiJf  IgflfllfL. 


Amy  Re- 
port. 


Gu.fcr, 
W  0  0« 
B  1  Sf 
W  3  Si 
W    0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Stand. 

W    0    Oi 

Stand. 
W    1    01 
W    0    » 


W 
W 
W 

w 

B 
W 


1 

0* 

If 

u 
Ik 

1« 


Full 


dwt.gr. 
3    14 


8 

4 
4 

7 
4 
9 
4 
2 
4 
34 
9 
4 

17 
5 


? 

7 

18 
3« 

80 
61 
Al 
7f 

18 
6h 
34 


Sundaid 
Weight. 


dwt.  gr. 
3  137A 
8    lOrOO 

11-80 
ff-83 

11*48 
1*68 


3 
4 

7 
4 


Para 
CMd. 


9  lA-07 


4 

8 

4 


AiM 
9*5« 
6*68 
134  18-00 
9  S-80 
3-M 


84  16  11-80 
9  I  5     6-06< 


minsi 
78Hn 
03-17 
76-88 
93-34 

164-53 
89-39 

818-64 
99-6S 

58-77 
93-81 
75900 
803-37 
91-80 
368-86 
115*56 


Value  In 
Sceriing. 


I.      d. 

13  10-95 
9  4-93 
7-16 
6-85 
1*44 
9-86 
7-63 
479 
4-07 
5-97 
4-01 


13 
16 
89 
15 
37 
16 
9 
16 
134 


35  11-95 
16    171 1 
64    1-40] 
80    5-40| 
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Tabu  ov  ihb  Puhopal  Fobbioh  Silvee  Coira. 


Counkfy. 


Austrfe . . 

XwDimfki 


B^nnoe... 
Tambuqr* 
Ilanowr.. 
UoHMid.. 
Mesloo... 
Naples.... 

Peru 

PortugaL. 
Pniaiia... 
Roma.... 


8pwiMtiiaiw«rsa.. 

Oompanj'a  nvaa... . . 

5franoi. 

Coxrent  mark. 

F.  Bwvjdritlal 

ChdldtrorflofiD 

Dollar  IMS 

Ducat  dot  rtgno 

Dollar  1833 

Cmaado  noTO 

Thater. 

Soudo 

BUvwrable. 


RiMila. 

irmkn Pillar  dollar 

unitodStata^  Amariea  Dollar 

Veoetfan-Lombardy...  SiJn. 


W 
W 

w 
w 

B 

W 

W 

W 

W 

W 

W 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 


a.  dwt. 
1  9 
0  U 
0  9 
0  6 
S  9 
0  16 
0   8 


0 
1 

0 
• 

8 
0 


8 
5 

4 
3 

a 


0  14 

0    7 
0    8 

0   7 


Fan    IttaadMd 


Wdlgbc 


dwt.fn 


16 
9 
7 

16 
8 
6 
6 

17 
14 

17 

9 

14 

17 
13 

17 
17 
16 


1 

7 

18 


16  iim 
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For  furthar  Information  r«cardlng  foraign  oofaia,  laa  tba  haada  of  tha  diffsrant  coontrlaa  to  widch 
thoy  balong:  tba  mora  tmportant  ooina  are  alao  notioad  aeiiarataljr.  tt 

HisTORicAi.  NoTicn.~The  origin  of  eoinad  mon^  la  aaerlbad  to  tha  Jlgtnataai,  who  ara  mM 
to  have  posaeaaad  lilvar  ooina  about  895  b.  c.  Tba  coins  next  In  point  of  antlqnitT  are  prabaU/ 
those  of  Ljdia.  and  than  tba  early  Panian  Darks  (588-486  b-cK  wbioh  ware  both  fai  gold  and 
aUvar.  No  Hebrew  oobis  occur  earliar  than  thoae  struck  under  tha  domlnton  of  tha  liaoeabaes, 
about  150  B.c»  and  which  are  nearly  all  of  copper.  Tba  llist  Chaek  cohM  ware  thoee  of  tha 
cities,  of  which  there  is  no  chronological  ammgement :  the  chief  piece  of  money  in  use  among  tha 
Atlienfauis,  and  probably  other  Oreaki  alao,  wne  tha  Drachma,  weighing,  aeootdlng  to  Paueton, 
69troycrabisor  sflver.  Tbs  eaiUaet  Roman  coin  was  the  J«,  flnt  struck  In  the  reicn  of  Berrtas 
TulliusTn  the  sixth  oaotuxy  b.c.  It  oricinaUy  consisted  of  19  ounces,  or  1  libra 01  copper,  but 
it  was  gradnallv  reduced  until  914  B.C..  when,  according  to  PUny,  it  was  only  1  ounce. 

Coins  of  gold  and  silTar.  and  the  Inferior  metals,  ara  found  In  tUs  country,  that  ara  uaoallj 
attributed  to  tha  vary  andant  British  kings,  but  the  earliest  coin  of  any  Imnortanca  wne  tha  aflirar 
penny,  which  was  common  in  most  Buropean  ktaudonu,  and  usnalbr  bore  taa  daTice  of  a  cross. 

Ijr  BwoLAKo,  tha  sliver  penny  has  been  coined  from  ▲.  d.  60  to  the  preeent  time,  and  it  affordi 
the  best  rule  for  valuing  the  other  silver  coins,  as  it  has  always  formed  the  940th  nart  of  tha  num- 
mary pound.  Its  original  weight  of  991  troygralns,  was  reduced  in  1366  to  18  grains.  In  1491  to  18 
grainii,  and  hi  1464  to  19  grains.  Its  subsequent  reductions  ware.  In  1597,  to  lU }  hi  1643  to  10  ;— 
te  1551  to  8  grains;  hi  1601  to  7if  grains ;  and  ia  1816  to  7A  grains.  The  standard  for  sflvcr  was 
11  ox.  9  dwts.  from  tbe  Conquest  (1066)  nnUI  1543.  FiiMuant  changea  took  place  from  1643  tiU 
1560,  when  it  was  permanently  fixed  at  the  former  rata.  The  standard  for  goM  wne  98  carats  S| 
xnilns  from  1344  to  1597*  Condderable  fluctuations  aftarwards  took  place ;  but  in  1604  it  wne 
fixed  at  99  carats ;  and  at  this  rate  It  has  since  contlnuad.  Tha  prinapal  gold  coins  of  tha  old 
standard  ware  noblea  of  6s.  8d..  marks  of  13s.  4d.,  angels  of  10s.,  ana  sovereigns  of  80k  eaoh.  Prior 
to  1816,  the  principal  coin  of  the  new  standard  was  tna  guinea,  first  cotaied  In  1686,  and  which  was 
minted  at  the  rate  of  44*  to  1  lb.  troy.  Tha  number  of  shillings  in  tha  guinea  fluctuated  from  80 
to  3(),  until  1717i  when,  as  afready  noticed,  it  was  flxed  at  91. 

Is  800TLAND,  the  moncT  pound  contained,  from  the  tfane  cf  Alezaader  L  to  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  a  pound  of  silver  of  the  aama  weight  and  fineness  with  the  BngUsh  pound ;  but  tbe  weights 
of  the  colna  were  aftarwards  gradually  reduced,  and  at  tha  Union  in  I707t  tha  Soots  moofy 
amounted  to  only  ^  of  Its  original  value,— the  Bngllsh  having  withhi  the  same  tfane  been  reduced 
to  about  *d.  Boots  monqr  became  thus  only  JLth  the  value  of  EngUsb,-^and  hence  £l  Scots  s 
Is.  8d.8terlfaig,  and  the  Scots  mark  of  13s.  4d.  =  Is.  1^^  sterling.  ThaActof  Union  plaoad  tha 
currency  of  Scotland  on  tha  same  footing  as  that  of  Bn^and. 

In  Inatjkim,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  fhwi  an  early  period  thoaa  of  Bns^bnd,  but  In  tha 
currency  of  that  country  they  were  reckoned  for  more  than  their  BiUlsh  valua.  In  1698,  tha  pro- 
portion of  19  to  13  was  eetabUshed  in  sUver ;  hi  1717  in  gold ;  and  hi  1736 in  copper.  Hence,  £lOO 
sterling  was  equal  £lOB,  6s.  9d.  Irish,  and  tha  nominal  par  of  exchange  was  8|  per  cent  Tba 
aatualeourBeofaxcbangewas,howaver,  sometfaneslOor  l9percent.abovapar.  The  distinction 
betwixt  the  monies  of  tha  two  countriee  was  abolished  by  tbe  act  6  Qeo.  IV.  c  TO,  which  asslmiktad 
the  currency  of  IreUnd  to  that  of  Britsfai,  from  and  aftar  6th  January  1886.    CBin.uoir.    Motrnr.] 

COIR,  ft  kind  of  cordago  nuule,  in  Ceylon  and  other  placee,  oat  of  the  fibroiis 
covering  of  the  cocoa-nnt.  It  is  mnch  esteemed  in  India,  and  on  some  oocadona 
prefeiT^  to  that  of  Eorope  from  its  advantage  of  floating  on  the  snrface  of  the 
water.  It  forma  a  conBiderable  artide  of  export  ftt>m  Ceylon,  and  nearly  4000 
owts.  are  annnally  entered  for  home  consnmption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tt 

COKE  iB  an  impure  carbon  procured  from  the  distillation  of  pit  coal,  and  gene- 
rally obtained  from  coal-gas  retorts.  It  has  a  porous  texture,  and  more  or  less 
lustre.    It  is  employed  as  fuel,  and  produces  an  mtense  and  steady  heat. 

COLCOTH  AH,  OB  CROCUS,  a  redd^h  powder,  obtained  1^  the  deoompoaition 
of  green  yitrioL  It  is  an  oxide  of  iroD,  and  is  used  as  a  paint,  and  for  poUfihiug 
iron  and  gbus. 
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COLLISION  OF  VESSELa  Iignries  ooeaamed  by  one  ddp  driying  against  or 
nmiiiig  fool  of  uiother,  are  fire^uentlY  the  foandaiton  of  eiaims  and  disputes  on 
polides  of  insoranoe  and  otherwise.  I^ch  injury  is  held  to  be  by  s  peril  or  the  sea. 


oeoasionea  u.  ana  mere  can  do  no  reoorery  wnere  uie  nusomei  is  oansea  oy  ine 
enlpable  nie«dngence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insured.  Where  neither 
party  is  to  blamey  the  rule  in  this  coantij  is  that  the  loss  rests  where  it  lights  ; 
by  tne  maritime  oodes  of  some  oountnes,  the  loss  ib,  in  such  circumstanoeSy 
divided  between  the  owners  of  the  two  ships.  (.Marshall  on  Ituuranoe,  494, 4.95.) 

COLOCYNTH,  COLOQUINTIDA,  on  BITTER  APPLE  (FV.  QUqidnte, 
Ger.  ColomdnU.  It.  Cotomikntida,  'Pets.SL  Arab.  HuntrU)^  the  fruit  of  an  annual 
plant  of  tne  gourd  kind  iUueumu  eoheiftUhis)  found  in  Turkey  and  Nubia.  It  is 
about  the  sixe  of  an  orange,  smooth  and  yellow,  but  is  peeled  and  dried  before 
being  imported,  when  it  bMomes  whitish,  very  lignt,  dry,  and  epongy.  with  a  weak 
and  disaflreeable  smell,  and  an  intensely  bitter  nauseous  taste.  The  medullary 
part,  freM  from  the  seeds,  funishes  an  extract  which  is  in  common  use  as  a  pur- 
catiye.  About  16,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kinedom. 

COLOMBIA,  the  name  given  to  a  republic  which  was  formed,  in  1819,  of  the 
northern  part  of  Soutix  America,  formerljr  divided  under  Spain  into  the  vioeroyalty 
of  New  Granada,  comprising  the  andieneia  of  Quito,  and  tne  captain-ffeneralBhip  of 
Yenesoela.  In  1831,  uiis  republic  was  separated  into  the  three  re{>uolics  of  New 
6B41UDA,  y  smzuBLi,  and  Ecuadob,  or  Quito,— ihe  territories  of  which  corres^nd 
nearly  with  the  former  divisions.  Dunng  the  existence  of  the  republic  of  Colombia^  it 
raisea  the  following  loans  in  London,  namely,  £2^000,000  in  1822,  contracted  with 
Messrs  Herring,  Graham,  and  Co.,at  84  per  cent. ;  £4,750i)00  in  1624,  contracted 
with  Messrs  B.  A.  Goldschmidt,  &  Co..  a^  88^  per  cent.  These  loans  bear  interest 
at  6  per  cent. ;  but  none  has  been  paid  since  1826.  The  bonds  for  the  first  loan 
beinx  rod,  and  those  for  the  other  iiaek,  they  are  so  distinguished  in  the  money 
market.  According  to  arrangements  made  at  Bo^pota  in  January  1835,  the  amount 
of  the  loans  was  partitioned  among  the  Colombian  republics  as  follows : — New 
Granada  to  bear  50  puis,  Venezuela^  28}  parts,  and  Ecuador  21}  parts.  The 
branches  of  revenue  appropriated  by  tne  late  government,  as  a  provision  for  the 
debt,  consisted  of  ith  oi  the  customs  duties,  the  whole  of  the  duties  levied  on  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  revenues  from  the  tobacco  monopoly ;  these  are  now  under 
charge  of  the  separate  republics,  but  the  recent  political  mssensions  have  rendered 
them  much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

COLONY,  a  territory  possessed  and  cultivated  by  a  body  of  people  drawn  from 
a  distant  country  to  which  it  is  politically  united.  The  term,  however,  is  used 
vaguely,  to  express  an  outlying  put  of  the  {wpulation  of  the  mother-country,  or  an 
outlying  territory  belonging  to  it,  either  in  conjunction,  or  anv  of  the  two  by 
itselll  Li  both  andent  and  modem  times  colonization  hasproceeaed  from  the  same 
causes,  namely,  commercial  enterprise,  political  commotion,  the  desire  of  conquest, 
or  the  natural  overflowing  of  population.  The  earliest  of  the  ancient  colonies  were 
those  formed  by  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  particularly  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;  these  owed  their 
origin  in  most  cases  to  a  spirit  of  commercial  adventore.  The  Greek  colonies  were 
formed  partly  from  similar  motives,  but  chiefly  from  the  dissensions  and  super- 
abounding;  population  ir  "*-  "  -----   ^^  -       .,..^,-__ji  -i..  «  i__.-_ 

were  mihtury  stations. 

vinoes.     These  last  always 

the  Phoenician  and  Grecian  colonies  appear  in  most  cases  to  have  been  independent 

states,— though  a  strong  feding  of  regard  generally  aharaoteiiaed  their  intercourse 

witii  weir  parent  countries. 

The  spint  of  colonial  enterpriseudormant  in  the'middle  ages,  was  revived  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  which  formed  settlements 
in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  The  modem  European  colonies, 
however,  owe  their  origin  to  the  ambition  of  the  maritime  states  to  participate  in 
the  Indian  commerce  formerly  condu<4ed  by  way  of  the  Bed  sea^  and  monopolized 
by  the  Venetians.  The  discovery  of  the  oompass  prompted  navigators  to  attempt 
this  bv  new  channels.  The  Portngnese,  after  repeated  failures,  at  len|rth  ascer- 
tainea  the  eastern  passage  in  149/,  when  the  Cape  was  donbled  bj  Vasco  de 
Gama  ;  the  Spaniards  attempted  a  westerly  course  which  led  to  the  discovery,  by 
Columbus,  of  the  ^eei  Indies  in  1492,  and  of  South  America  in  1498 ;  while  the 
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English,  restrained  by  ihe  pope  firam  pnifltlng  by  the  Portngoese  and  Snanish  dis- 
ooveries.  desoKtched  Sebastian  Oabot  hj  the  north-west,  a  ronte  which  led  him 
to  Newfonndiand  and  North  America  m  1497.  The  progress  of  commercial  en- 
terprise in  the  East  is  described  onder  the  head  East  India  CoMPAirr.  Iji  Sonth 
America,  Columbus's  disooTcries  were  followed  by  the  conqnest  of  Mexico  in  1519 
bv  Cortex,  and  of  Pern  by  Pizarro  and  others  in  1531.  Braiil  was  settled  by  the 
Portoguese  in  1500.  The  West  Indian  Islands,  notwithstanding  the  papal  ^{rant  in 
favour  of  Spain,  were  occupied  by  various  nations  :  Higpanida  or  Hayti  m  1496  ; 
Jamaica,  about  1510 ;  Cnb^  1511 ;  Porto-Rico,  1514 ;  Barbadoes.  1605  ;  and  the 
others  at  later  periods.  The  progress  of  colonization  was  mucn  slower  in  N. 
America;  Virginia  was  taken  possession  of  by  Raleigh  in  1583,  but  soon  after  aban- 
doned; and  the  first  permanent  English  settlement,  which  was  at  Jamestown  in  the 
same  state,  was  not  formed  until  1607.  The  ooloniiation  of  N.  America  afkerwards 
proceeded  rapidly,  particularly  during  the  disturbances  in  England  which  attended 
and  followed  the  dethronement  of  Charles  I. ;  the  cavaliers  emigrating  to  Virginia, 
the  Puritans  to  New  En|(^d,  and  the  Quakers  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1776,  the 
attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  American  oolonists  for  the  purposes  of  tiie 
general  government  led  to  the  political  separation  of  the  **  United  States  "  from  the 
mother-countrv  ;  and  in  1810,  revolutionary  movements  occurred  in  S.  America 
which  resnltea  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  that  continent.  The 
subsequent  progress  of  these  countries  has  been  illustrative  of  the  treatment 
previously  received  by  them  from  the  parent  states.  The  English  colonists,  allowed 
nee  institutions,  and  a  more  extensive  market  for  their  surplus  produce  than  the 
colonies  of  any  other  nation,  acquired  habits  of  self-government  and  industry;  and 
their  career,  smce  becoming  independent,  has  been  peaceable  and  prosperous  to  an 
extent  whicn  now  places  them  in  commercial  greatness  above  all  countries  of  tibe 
world  except  Britain.  The  Spanish  colonists  on  the  other  hand,  oppressed  with 
heavy  taxes  and  crown  monopolies,  were  subjected  to  a  despotio  ^vemment, 
under  which  thev  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  emolument;  education  also  vras 
proscribed,  and  ine  Inquisition  established.  Under  such  trainin|(,  the  people  became 
Ignorant  and  depravea  ;  and  having  adopted  republican  institutions,  for  which  they 
were  unfitted,  nave,  by  tumultuous  and  frivolous  contentions,  so  Aur  paralyzed 
industry  and  dissipated  their  resources,  that  these  fine  countries  are  now,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Chili,  even  much  less  productive  than  when  under  the  wretched 
dominion  of  the  mother-country. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  United  States,  the  British  colonies  re- 
mained of  oonsidmble  extent ;  and  many  acquisitions  naving  been  since  madeu 
both  by  conquest  and  settlement,  they  now  fkr  exceed  in  importaiice  those  of  all 
other  states.  Including  fortified  stations  and  other  dependencies.  Great  Britain  now 
possesses  :— In  Europe ;  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Heligoland :  North  Amg' 
rioa ;  Canada,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
islands  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward,  and  Newfoundland,  tether  with  the 
Falkland  group  off  S.  America  :  West  Indiet :  Jamaica ;  the  Wmdward  Islands. 
Barbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  and  Trinidad  ;  the  Leewara 
Islands,  Antigua.  St  Christophws,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Dominica,  and 
Virgin  Isles  ;  Bahama  Islands  ;  Bennuda  Islands  ;  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Esse- 
quibo  in  Guiana  ;  and  the  settlement  of  Honduras  in  Central  America  :  A/riea ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  settlements  in  Gruinea  and  Senegambia,  including  Bauiurst, 
Sierra  Leone,  ana  Cape  Coast  Osstle  ;  the  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  St  Helena,  As- 
cension, and  Tristan  a'Acunha  ;  the  Mauritius,  and  other  small  islands  in  the  Bia- 
dagascar  Archipelago :  Auttralatia:  New  South  Wales  ;  Swan  River,  and  King 
George's  Sound ;  South  Australia ;  Van  Diemen's  Land;  and  New  Zealand  :  Aaia; 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  immense  territory  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Hin- 
dostan,  vrith  their  dependencies,  Singapore.  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Aden,  are  not 
usually  included  in  the  list  of  British  colomes. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  at  present  consist  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  the 
Philippines,  the  Canaries,  and  settlements  in  Morocco :  Portugal  htua  the  Bladeiras 
and  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  ;  Angola,  Bengnela,  Loango,  and  Monmbi^ue  in 
Africa  ;  Groa  in  India  ;  Biacao  in  China  ;  and  a  settlement  m  the  island  of  Timor ; 
France  has  the  West  Indian  Islands  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Marie-Galante, 
and  Deseada  ;  Cayenne  in  Guiana  ;  the  small  islands  cf  St  Pierre  and  Mignelon 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Newfoundland  fishing-ground  ;  Algiers,  Senegal,  and  Groree 
in  Africa  ;  the  isle  of  Bourbon  ;  St  BCarie  m  Madagascar  :  and  Pondicherry  and 
Chandemagore  in  India :  Holland  possesses  Java,  m&  Moluccas,  and  settlements 
in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Banda,  and  other  eastern  islands  ;  the  West  India 
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Islands  Corafao,  St  Eastatios,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Martin  ;  and  Dntoh  Gniasa : 
Denmark  has  Iceland,  settlements  in  Greenland,  the  West  India  Islands  St  Croix. 
St  Thomas,  and  St  John  ;  Christiansbnrg  and  other  possessions  in  Guinea ;  ana 
Tranquebar  and  Serampore  in  India :  Skpeden  has  the  West  India  Island  of  St 
Bartholomew. 

European  Cokmai  Policy, — Eyery  European  power  has  endeayonred  more  or 
less  to  monopolize  to  itself  tne  commerce  of  its  colonies  ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  by  different  nations  has  been  yery  different. 
Some  haye  siyen  up  the  whole  to  an  exclusiyo  company ;  some,  without  esta- 
blishing such  a  company,  haye  confined  the  whole  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
mother-country  ;  while  others  haye  left  it  free  to  their  subjects  at  all  ports.  The 
last  has  been  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  characterized  by 
Dr  Smith  as  comparatiyely  more  liberal  than  that  of  other  European  powers 
(  WeaUh  qfNoHoiu,  b.  iy.  c.  7).  At  an  earlj  period,  indeed,  the  English  c^onists 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  interest  m  their  own  way  ;  but  on  their  com- 
merce becoming  of  importance  it  was  placed  under  regulations  calculated  to  secure 
their  consumption  of  English  manufactures,  the  employment  of  English  ships,  and 
a  preference  to  the  Enghnh  market  for  their  surplus  produce.  In  the  exportation 
ortheir  surplus  produce,  howeyer,  it  was  only  with  regard  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  British  colonies  were  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother- country.  These 
commodities  haying  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  nayigation  (12  Ch.  II.  0. 18)  and  in 
some  other  subsequent  acts,  were  upon  that  account  ciuled  enumerated commodUie*; 
the  rest,  called  non-enumeraiedjCovl^  originally  be  exported  directly  to  idl  parts  of 
the  world,  proyided  it  were  in  British  or  colonial  ships  ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
(6  Geo.  111.  c.  52)  confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  wnich,  not  being  manufacturing  countries,  we  were  less 
jealous  of  the  colonial  shipe  carrying  home  nom  them  any  manufactures  which  could 
interfere  with  our  own.  The  most  perfect  ft-eedom  of  trade  was  permitted  between 
the  British  colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and 
in  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Great  Britain,  too,  while  she  confined  to  her 
own  market  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  we  colonies,  so  in  compen- 
sation she  gayo  to  some  of  them  an  adyantage  in  that  market,  sometimes  by  im- 
posing higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions  when  imported  from  other  countries, 
and  sometimes  by  giymg  bounties  upon  their  importation  from  the  colonies.  The 
comparatiye  liberality  w  Elngland,  howeyer,  towards  the  trade  of  her  colonies  was 
eonnned  chiefly  to  what  concerned  the  market  for  their  produce  either  in  its  rude 
state,  or  what  mi|^t  be  called  the  yery  first  stue  of  manufactures.  The  more  ad- 
yanoed  or  more  rraned  mann&ctures  eyen  of  the  eolonv-produce  were  reseryed  to 
the  merohants  and  manufkcturers  of  Great  Britain;  and  tneir  establishment  in  the 
colonies  was  preyented  sometimes  by  high  duties,  and  sometimes  by  absolute  pro- 
hibitions. But  these  restrictions^  though  selfish  and  tyrannical,  did  not  materially 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  as  in  all  newl^  settled  countries  labour  yields 
the  most  profitable  return  when  applied  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  though  perhaps  more  liberal  than  that  of 
other  states,  was  thus  wholly  infiuenced  by  %e  narrow-minded  principles  which 
characterize  the  **  mercantile  sjrstem."  In  modem  times,  it  has  undergone  important 
modifications,  but  it  still  contains  much  that  is  exceptionable.  The  present  colonial 
tariff  is  so  framed  that  the  West  India  colonies  are  obliged  to  bring  proyisions 
and  lumber  from  British  America  in  British  ships,  though  these  articles  might  be 
obtained  cheaper  direct  from  the  United  States  :  tiiey  are  also  preyented  from  re- 
fining sugar,  though  this  is  an  operation  which  they  themselyes  could  conduct 
with  mnen  adyanta^  in  the  colomes.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  and  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  in  fayour  of  British  manufactures,  the  colonies  are,  as 
afterwards  explained,  yirtually  allowed  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce.  Under  certain  conditions  oi' reciprocity  as  to  the  yessels  em- 
ployed, the  colonies  are  allowed  to  ship  their  produce  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  is  of  httle  importance,  owing  to  the  superior 
facilities  for  trade  possessed  by  the  mother-oountiy. 

The  existing  Regulations  qf  the  British  Colonial  Trade  are  chiefly  embodied  in 
the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IY.  c.  59,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 

i  1.  Act  6  G«o.  IY.  c.  114,  and  sacoeeding  acts  Britiah  ships)  exported  from  any  of  the  British 
ooDsoUdated.  possessions  in  America  by  sea,  from  or  to  any 

place  other  than  the  United  Kfaigdom,  or  some 

Free  Ports,  %  2.  No  goods  shall  be  Imported  other  ofsudi  possessions,  under  psin  of  forfeiture, 
to,  nor  (except  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  except  at  the  seTona  *'  free  ports."    (These  are 
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Ito  feiidf  of  tht  MV«m  «olo- 
vkm  to  wUcli  ikms  beloni,) 

<i3.4.  AddMonimftj  be  Bwdt  to  the  number 
of  me  porU  bj  order  of  ooaneil ;  and  porti  majr 
Abo  be  eetsblUbed  for  Umited  purpoeee. 

Fw/tlgH8hip$t %%$,%.  TheprivUeceogrBnied 
\fj  the  Iiavi|iittoDX«w  to  ftMlgB  ridbi  Aoll  be 
limited  to  tM  ehipe  of  tboee  ooontriee  whioh, 
hAvtog  eolonUl  pneieerifini,  ihall  great  the  like 
prlvilegee  of  trMtng  with  tboee  poaeMtone  to 
EMtirii  ahtpe,  or  whtefa,  not  hnTing  eolonW  poe- 
■iMlnni.  ihnll  pinoe  the  eommeroe  and  navlgaaon 
of  this  ooont^»  nnd  of  its  poBseseione  ebtond, 
upon  the  footing  of  tlie  most  favoured  nation, 
unless  It  shall  be  otherwise  provided  by  order  bi 
oounciL  Bat  nothing  oontahied  in  this  net  shall 
affeet  the  aots  4  Geo.  IV.  o.  77.  and  5  Qea  IV. 
c  1.  for  regulatiog  the  trade  of  foreign  shlpe. 

PrtkWSUmt  amd  RutrieUonM,  \  7-  The  Mveral 
sorts  of  goods  described  in  the  table  following  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  tato  the  British  pos- 
■esrions  in  America,  or  shall  be  so  imported  only 
under  the  rsstriotions  mentioned  in  such  table :~ 

TeMt  qfPr^MtAOona  and  ButHcUoitt. 
Gunpowder,  arms,  and  ammunitions,  or  utensils 
of  war,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except 
from  tlie  U.  K.  or  from  some  otlier  B.  P. 
Tea  prohibited,  except  from  the  U.  K.,  or  from 
some  other  B.  P.  in  America,  nnlem  by  the 
East  India  Company,  or  with  their  license, 
during  the  oonttnuaaoe  of  thefr  exeludve  right 
of  trade. 
Fish,  dried  or  salted,  and  oil,  blubber,  0nt,  or 
skins,  the  produce  of  creatnree  llvtng  In  the 
■ea,  are  prohibited,  except  from  the  U.  K.  or 
some  other  B.  P.,  or  unless  taken  by  British 
shine  lIMed  out  from  the  U.  K.  or  from  some 
B.  P.,  and  brought  in  tnm  the  fishery,  and 
except  herrlBfls  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
C<rffoe,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  being  of  foreign 
producnon,  or  the  prodacUoa  of  any  place 
within  the  Umits  of  the  Bast  Indte  Comnany's 
charter,  are  prohibited  to  be  importea  faito 
aity  B.  P.  on  the  continent  of  &  America  or 
in  the  W.  Indies  (the  Wahamaa  and  Bermudas 
not  Induded),  except  to  be  warehoused  for 
exportation  onfar »  and  may  also  be  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  the  Bahamas  or  the  Ber- 
mudas b^  order  In  ooaneil. 
Base  or  counterfeit  coin,  and  books  (sudi  as  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  taito  the  U.  K.),  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported. 
And  goods  imported  contrary  hereto,  forfsited ; 
also  the  ship,  if  of  lam  borthen  than  70  tons. 


or  of  Ifaa IT.  K.,  ndtaponadi 
U.  K.,  or  from  mv  Bb  P.  in  A 

thegalloa £9 

If  bnported  Ihmi  any  other  place,  to  be 
deemed  forelgB,  Mid  ctaaiged  duty  as 


i8.AU 
(although  of  tfie  firit&h  plantations),  exported 
from  anv  B.  P.  In  America,  Into  which  tne  nke 
goods  of  lorolgn  prodnetlon  can  be  imported,  shall 
upon  sriioequent  importation  flrom  thenoe  into 
anv  B.  P.  fak  America,  into  which  such  goods, 
being  of  foreipi  production,  cannot  be  imported, 
or  Into  the  u.  K.,  bo  deemed  to  be  of  foreign 
production,  unlem  warehoused  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  exported  direct  to  such 
other  B.  P.,  or  to  the  U.  K. 

(9.  TeMeqflhMa. 
Duties  payable  upon  Spirits,  being  of  the  Growth, 
Production,  or  Manufactare  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  British  Possessions 
in  America  or  the  west  Indies,  Imported  into 
Newfoundland  or  Canada. 
Spirits  imported  into  Newfoundbuid,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  B.  P.  in  a   America  or  W. 
Indiee,  if  ImpoKed  from  any  B.  P.  In  America, 
or  from  the  U.  K.,  the  gaihm    ..£006 
If  Imported  from  any  other  place,  to  bo 
deemed  foreign,  and  efaaiged  onliyas 
such. 
Spirits  imported  into  NewfiMmdhmd,  the 
produce  of  aqy  B.  P.  in  N.  America, 


1    6 


Spirits  imported  Into  Oaaada,  tho  pro- 
duce of  any  B.  P.  hi  S.  Amerioa  or  W. 
Indies,  and  imported  from  any  B.  P. 
in  America,  or  from  the  U.  K.>  tho 
gaUoD 0   0   6 

Imnarled  from  aaj  ottiar  ptaea,  to  bo 
iiseraed  foreign,  and  ehaiged  duty  aa 
such. 

JToCe.— When  imported  fh»m  the  U.  K., 
thto  duty  Is  not  to  be  abated  upon  tho 
ground  of  way  duty  under  any  colonial 

Duties jpayable  upon  Commodities,  not  being  of 
the  Growth,  Production,  or  Mannfarture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  aqy  of  the  Britidt 
Possessiotts  in  America,  fanporled  into  any  of 
the  British  rnmmrinns  in  Amariea. 

Imported  faito  the  Britfah  Possessions  in  tho 
West  Indies,  or  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  or  into  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda 
Islands,  via.  wheat  flour,  the  barrel  £0   6   0 

But  if  imported  from  aay  B.  P.  In  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warthoosa  la 
the  U.  K.        •       •       •       •       .        Free. 

Shbigles,  not  mors  than  U  fndMs  in 
lenatti,  the  1000  0   7   0 

Bhin^ee,  nun*  than  U  hiehee  In  length, 
the  1000 0  14   0 

But  if  bnported  from  any  B.  P.  In  If . 
America,  or  firom  the  warehouse  in 
tne  u.  bLm       .       •       .        .        .        innBe. 

Red  oak  stoves  and  headings,  tho  1000.  0  U   0 

But  If  fanported  from  any  B.  P.  la  N. 
Amerim,  or  from  the  warthoosa  In 
the  U.  K. Free. 

White  oak  staves  and  headfaas,  the  1000  0  12   0 

But  if  imp<Hied  fnun  any  B.  P.  fai  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouae  in 
the  U.  K. FreOb 

Pitdi  pine  lumbv,  one  inch  thick,  tho 

1000 110 

But  if  tanported  tmn  any  B.  P.  In  If. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouae  Id 
tiie  U.  K.       •       •       •       *        •       ftoflu 

White  and  yellow  i4ne  lumber,  1  indi 
thick,  the  1000  feet  110 

But  if  Imported  Ihmi  any  B.  P.  In  N. 
AmerioL  or  from  tho  warehoosa  In 
the  U.  K.       •       •       ■       •  Frsou 

Dyewood  and  eabinetmakart*  wood  Free. 

Other  kinds  of  wood  and  lumber,  1  Inch 
thick,  the  1000  feet  18  0 

Wood  hoops,  the  1000  0   0   3 

But  if  tanported  from  aqy  B.  P.  bi  N. 
Amerioag  or  from  the  warehouse  in 
the  U.  K.       .....       Free. 

Beef  sndpork,  salted,  of  all  sorts,  the  ewt  0  M   0 

But  if  tanported  Item  any  B.  P.  In  N. 


Imported  into  New  Bmnswldk,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Prince  Bdward  Island,  via. 
wheat  flour,  the  barrel  0    0    0 

Beef  and  pork,  salted,  of  all  eorts,  the 
cwt. 0  IS   0 

Fresh,  biou^tby  land  or  inland  naviga- 
tion      .       .        .        •        .        .       Free. 

Imported  into  any  of  the  B.  P.  In  Ame- 
rica, via.  spirits:  brandy*  Geneva,  or 
conUals,  and  other  spirits,  except  rum, 
the  gallon 0    10 

And  further,  the  amount  of  any  duty 
payable  for  the  time  betaig  on  qtirits, 
the  manufocCura  of  the  u.  K. 

Rum,the9dlon  0   0   6 
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£7  1 


10    0 


r,  tiM  MDOunt  of  aajr  doty 
payable  for  the  ttnie  babg  on  mm  at 
Iha  B.  P.  in  &  Amarloa  or  W.  ladtat. 

N.a— Rom.  althon^  Britidi,  if  im- 
ported ftomany  B.  P.  in  which  forelipl 
mm  ie  not  prohibited,  le  treated  at 
foreign,iinlMi  it  had  been  warehooaed, 
and  oKported  from  the  warehocna. 

Wfaie  hi  bottlee,  the  tm 

And  further,  for  ererj  £100  of  ▼alue 

And  on  the  bottlee,  the  doaen 

Bottled  hi  and  tanported  from  the  U.  K.» 
foroTery  £100  of  the  value  7  10   < 

Theboltiee FiMi 

Wine  not  in  bottles,  for  every  £100  of 
Talue        •       >       >       •      •       a      7 

Imported  into  B.  P.  In  N.  America  from 
Gibraltar  or  Malta,  ealdeet  to  no  higher 
dnty  than  if  fanportedfirom  the  U.  K., 
Tia.  one>teBth  of  Uie  dnfcr  remitted. 

Coffoe,  ooooa*  and  eogar,  the  ewt.  • 

MolawM,  the  cwt       .... 

And  further,  the  anunmt  of  any  duty 
payable  for  the  time  bdng  on  coffee, 
oocoa,  Mifar,  and  moiaiaee.  the  pro- 
dooe  of  B.  P.  in  &  Amerioaor  w.  Indico. 

Cloeks  and  watdiea,  leather  manuJho* 
turee,  linen,  muaioal  initmmentt, 
wiiei  of  all  lorte,  books  and  vapers, 
silk  mannfootures,  for  erefy  £100  of 
thevaloe SO 

OfaMB  manoAutares,  soap,  refined  sugar, 
snnr  candy,  manu&ctured  tobacco, 
and  cotton  manufocturee,  Ibr  eTsiT 
£l00oftheT8lue      .        .       .        flO 

Alabaster,  anchovies,  argol,  aniseed, 
amber,  almonds,  brimstone,  botargo, 
boxwood,  eurrlmts,  capers,  caseacoo, 
cunmin  seed,  ooral,  cork,  cinnabar, 
dates,  ssscnoes  of  bergamot,  lemons, 
roses,  dtroa,  oranges,  iarender,  and 
stone,  fruit  pre- 


0 
0 


3 


0   0 


0    0 


senred  in  sugar  or  brandy,  figs,  hon^. 
Iron  in  bars,  onwrou^t  and  pig  iron. 
Juniper  berries,  incense  of  Innldii- 


osnse,  lava  and  Malta  stone  for  buQd- 
tng,  lentib,  marble  roo^  and  worked, 
Bwaaie  worit.  medals,  musk,  mac- 
aroni, nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  olives, 
ea  01  afanonds,  orris  root,  ostrich 
feathen,  ochres,  orange  buds  and 
peel.  oUvas,  nitdi,  pickles  in  Jars  and 
bottles,  painnngs,  possolamK  pumice- 
stone,  punk,  Parmesan  cheese,  plcklee, 
prints,  pearls,  precious  stones  except 
diamonds,  quicksilver,  ralrins,  sau- 
sages, sponges,  tar,  turpentine,  ver- 
milion, vermlcelH,  and  wnetstone,  for 
every  £lOO  of  the  value  7 

Ooods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not 


10   0 


0   f 


PiMt 


Pree* 


Frectf 


Freex 


olfaflrwtM  efaaiMd  with  duty,  and  not 
herein  dedarsa  to  be  free  or  duty,  for 
every  £100  of  the  value    .  £19 

Coin,  bullion,  diamonds,  live-tfeodc,  tal- 
low, raw  hides,  rice,  com  and  gtahi 
onground,  biscuit  or  bread,  meal  or 
flour  except  wheat  flour,  fresh  mmk, 
ft«sh  flsh,  carriages  of  travetlera 

Wheat  flour,  beef  and  pork,  hams  and 
bacon,  wood  and  lumber,  imported 
into  Cttnada 

Wood  and  lumber,  imported  into  New 
Branswick.  Nova  Sootia,  or  Prince 
Edward  Island       .... 

Hay  and  Btraw,fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
mit,  and  cotton-wo<rf 

Ooods,  the  produce  of  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  B.  L  Co.'s  charter,  Im- 

r»d  from  thoee  places,  or  ftmn  the 
K.,  or  Ihmi  some  plaee  in  the 
British  dominions    .... 

Herrings  taken  and  cored  by  the  tnh*- 
bitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  kn- 
ported  from  thence 

Lumber,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  any  B.P.  on  theW.  coast  ofAfriea 

Any  sort  of  craft,  fbod  and  victuals  ex- 
cept q^ts,  and  any  sort  of  clothing, 
and  Implements  and  materials  fit  and 
neceesavy  fbr  the  British  fisheries  in 
America,  imported  into  the  place  at  or 
fttnn  whence  such  fishery  is  carried  on 

Drugsu  gums  or  leslus,  oys-wood  and 
hud-wood,  caUnetmakers'  wood,  tor- 
tolseshell,  hemp,  flax,  and  tow 

Seeds,  wheat  flour.  Ihdts,  pieklee,  woods 
of  an  sorts,  oacnm,  piteh,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, ocnres,  brunsttme,  sulphur, 
vegetable  oUs,  Imrrstuuee,  dog  stones, 
hops,  cork^  sago,  tapioca,  spongsi 
sausages,  cheese,  dder,  wnx,  spioss, 
end  tallow,  imported  direct  from  the 
warehouse  in  tne  U.  K. 

All  goods  imported  Ihmi  the  U.  K.,  after 
havtag  there  paid  the  duties  of  con- 
sumptton,  and  befaiff  exported  from 
thence  without  drawEaok 

And  if  anyof  tfie  said  goods  be  Imported  thiongli 
the  n.  XL  (havfaag  been  warehoused  theretai, 
and  exported  lh>m  the  warehouse,  or  the 
duties  thereon,  if  tfiere  paid,  havfaig  been 
drawn  back),  one-teothpart  of  the  dutlee 
herein  Imposed  shaU  be  remitted  In  respect  of 
such  goods. 
AeU  and  Dutia  not  RqaeaMt,  <8  10,  11. 

NotUbig  hi  this  act  to  aflbct  the  act  1 8  Geo.  III. 

e.  IS,  nw  any  previous  act  now  in  fbroe  by  which 

duties  in  any  B.  P.  in  America  were  nanted  to 

the  crown :  nor  to  repeal  the  31  Geo.  iIL  e.  31. 

And  the  mittes*  imposed  by  any  of  the 


Free. 


Pree* 


Free* 


*  The  following  Is  a  Table  of  the  principal  duties  here  referred  to  :— 


Dutiee  (commonly  called  Crown  Dniles)  payable 
on  Goods  Imported  Into  the  British  Possessions 
In  America,  over  and  above  any  other  Duties. 
tABhm  ov  Dunna, 
Ubder  the  act  4  Geo.  m.  &  Ifl. 
Vna»t  except  French  wine,  rix. :  of  the  growtt 
of  the  Madeirss,  or  of  any  other  Ishmd  or 
irface  lh>m  wtafca  sndi  wine  may  be  kwftiDy 
imported,  and  whldi  shaD  be  so  imported  tnm 
such  istand  or  place,  the  tun  £7   0   0 

Portugal,  Spanish,  or  any  other  wine 
(exMpt  Frendi  wine),  imported  lh>m 
the  u.  K.,  the  tun  0  10  0 

Under  the  aetO  Geo.  IIL  e.  tt. 
Molasses  and  syrups,  the  gallon  0   0    1 

Pimento  (Britbfa)  the  lb.  0   0   Oi 

Under  the  act  14  Geo.  m.  c.  88. 
(On  importation  Into  Canada  only.) 
Spirits,  via. :  Brandy,  or  othCT  sphrits, 


of  tiie  manuiaeture  of  the  U.  K.,  the 
gallon      .....       £0 

Rum,  or  other  qtirite,  which  dull  be 
imported  or  brought  fhmt  any  of  his 
Majesty's  soger  eotaies  In  the  Weet 
In4nee,  the  gmtm      ...        0 

Bum,  or  other  q^lrits,  whiA  shall  be 
Imported  or  brought  from  any  other 
of  nis  Majeety*s  colonies  or  dominions 
In  America,  the  gallon  0 

Brandy,  and  other  spirits  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, imported  or  brought  ttom 
the  U.  K.,  the  gallon      ...   0 

Rum ,  or  spfrits,  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
numeture  of  any  of  the  eoloniee  or 
plantatione  In  America,  not  in  the 
posessrion  or  under  the  dominion  of 
nis  Mi^esty,  imported  from  any  otiier 
place  except  the  U.  K.,  the  gallon  .  0 


0   3 


0   « 


0   9 


]    0 


1    0 
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iMnlii  httom  mwttlootd  Of  ntertd  tOf 

8rior  to  tlw  18  Geo.  m.  e.  U^ihsII  be  applied  for 
le  pnrpoeee  of  thoee  aete :  Provided  no  greater 
proportton  of  the  dattee  Unpoeed  by  tbJt  aet,  ex- 
oepi  ai  herein  beiore  excepted,  ihall  be  ehafged 
upon  any  article  which  if  subject  alio  to  duty 
under  any  of  the  nid  acts,  or  nifajectalao  to  duty 
under  any  colonial  law,  tlon  the  amount,  if  any. 
by  which  the  duty  chaiied  by  this  act  thall  exoeed 
such  other  duty  or  duties :  ProTided  neverthe- 
less,  that  the  ftiU  amount  of  the  dntlee  mentioned 
in  tnis  act,  whether  on  account  of  sndi  former 
acts,  or  on  account  of  such  colonial  law.  or  on 
account  of.  this  act,  shall  be  IcTied  under  the 
reculations  of  ttiii  act 

Cmmne^,  Wdgkii,  mtd  JTeaMrer,  8  IS.  All 
sums  imposed  by  this  act,  in  the  B.  r.  in  Ame- 
rica, shall  be  iMemed  to  be  steriing  moneT  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  loch  monies  may  be  recetved 
accordinf  to  the  proportion  and  value  of  five 
shininss  and  sixpence  the  ounce  In  sUver :  and 
all  dntiss  shall  be  paid  hi  every  part  of  the  B.  P. 
in  America,  according  to  British  weights  and 
measures  In  use  on  the  6th  July  18tt. 

<  IX  T%«  Prodtuee  <^fth»  Duoer,  exomt  crown 
dunes,  under  acts  prior  to  18  Geo.  III.  e.  18, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Collector  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  coKmy. 

lonnage  DuiUt,  {  14.  AU  British  vesseb  shaU 
be  subject  to  equal  tonnage  duties  in  the  colonies, 
except  coasting'veeiels. 

DrmBbadtM  N&qAmmdkmd,  {  1&  Up<m  the 
exportation  flrom  iiewfoundland  to  Osoada  of 


mm  or  other  spirits,  the  produce  of  B.  P.  in  B. 
America  or  W.  Indies,  a  drawbadc  allowed  of 
duties  paid  upon  importation  thereof  into  New- 
foundland: Provided  such  qiirits  shall  be  shipped 
within  one  year  of  the  importation,  and  such 
drawback  dalmed  within  one  year  ntim  day  of 
shipment. 

Report  i^Skip  and  (toyo.  116.  The  maoter  of 
every  ship  arriving  in  anyB.  P.  in  America,  or 
Guenisqr*  Jersey.  Alderaey,  or  Btak,  shall  come 
directly,  and  beeore  bulk  be  broken,  to  the 
customhouse,  and  report  In  writing  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  oOcer,  of 
the  arrival  and  voyage  of  such  ship,  stating  her 
name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British,  tlie 
port  of  registry,  the  name  and  countiy  of  the 
master,  the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number 
of  the  crew,  and  bow  many  are  of  the  countiy  of 
such  ship,  and  whether  ihe  be  laden  or  In  baUast, 
and  If  koen.  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents 
of  evenr  package  on  board,  and  whoe  the  same 
was  kMcn,  and  where  and  to  whom  consigned, 
and  where  any  and  what  goods,  if  any,  had  been 
nnhiden  during  the  voyage,  as  mr  as  any  of  such 
particulars  can  be  known  to  him;  and  shall 
lurther  answer  all  such  questions  concerning  the 
ship,  cargo,  crew,  and  voysge,  as  shall  be  de- 
manded of  him.  Penalty  for  non*compllance, 
£100 ;  and  goods  not  reported  shall  be  forfeited. 

Bniru  OuUoardt,  M  '7.  18.  The  master  of 
•ftrj  ship  bound  from  any  B.  P.  tai  America, 
or  Guernsey,  Jers^,  Alderney,  or  Bark,  shall, 
before  any  goods  be  laden,  deliver  to  the  proper  | 
officer  an  entry  outwards,  under  his  hand,  of, 
the  destination  of  juch  ship,  stating  her  name, ' 
country,  and  tonnage,  and  If  British,  the  port  of 
registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master, 
the  countrv  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the 
crew,  and  how  many  are  of  the  country  of  such 
ship;  penaltjr  for  non-compliance,  £00;  and 
before  such  ship  depart,  the  master  shall  deliver 
to  the  proper  offloer  a  content  In  writing,  under 
Us  hand,  of  the  goods  laden,  and  the  names  of 
the  respective  shippers  and  conslgneee  of  the 
foods,  with  the  msncs  and  numbers  of  the  paek- 
Mes  or  parcels  of  the  same,  and  shaU  make  a 
dietantioa  to  the  truth  of  such  content,  as  fiv  as 


can  ba  known  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  every 
ship  bound  from  auy  B.  P.  In  America,  or  Guern- 
sey. Jers^,  Alderney,  or  Bark,  whether  to  baUast 
or  laden,  shall  before  departure  come  before  the 
collector,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  answer 
upoQ  oath,  all  such  questions  concerning  the 
ship,  and  the  cargo,  if^any,  and  the  crew,  and 
the  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him ;  and 
thereupon  the  collector  and  compUi>llcr,  or  other 
proper  officer.  If  such  ship  be  taden,  shall  give  a 
tlflcateofr 


ty  for  not  clearing, 
£100i  Goods  not  Btated'inoertiflcate  to  be  pro- 
duce of  B.>P.  to  be  deemed  of  foreign  produetloo. 
S  19l  Whenever  any  ship  clears  out  from 
Newfoundland  or  other  part  of  his  MiOesty's 
dominions,  for  the  Usheries  of  Newfoundland  or 
ite  dependendee,  a  fishing  certifloate  ii  tobesuh- 
stitnted  for  a  daarance ;  Imt  such  certtllcs^  to 
be  given  up  at  end  of  season ;  and  ships  tradii« 
ifaaU  forfoit  tiMir  csrtifloate. 

Arfry  ^Ooodr,  {  8a  No  goods  shaU  be  laden 
or  water-borne  to  be  laden,  on  board,  or  unladen 
from  any  ship,  in  any  of  the  B.  P.  in  America,  or 
Guernsey.  Jersey,  Alderney,  or  Bark,  until  due 
entrv  mBde»  and  warrant  granted ;  and  no  goods 
shall  be  so  laden  or  unladen,  exo^  at  some 
|>lace  at  which  an  officer  of  customs  is  iqmointed 
to  attend,  or  for  which  a  suffannoe  shall  be 
granted ;  and  no  aoods  shall  be  so  laden  or 
unkiden  except  with  permlesioo  of  the  proper 
officer ;  all  goods  kMlen,  water-borne,  orunlaaen 
contrary  to  regulations,  shall  be  florfsited. 

iSl.  The  person  entering  any  such  goods  shall 
ver  to  the  proper  officer  a  nil  of  entiy  there- 
of, oontaining  name  of  exporter  or  importer, 
ship,  master,  place  to  or  from  which  nound, 
plaice  where  the  goods  are  to  be  laden  or  nnladen> 
particulars  of  goods,  and  their  packages,  Inclnd- 
mg  marks  and  numbers,  and  whether  such  goods 
be  the  produce  of  the  B.  P.  in  America  or  not : 
and  such  person  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  all 
duties  thereon ;  and  the  proper  officer  shall 
thereupon  grant  warrant  fw  the  lading  or  un- 
hidbig  of  such  goods.     a» 

{  89.  The  importer,  when  he  cannot,  for  want 
of  ftill  information,  make  perfect  entry,  maj[ 
make  an  entry  by  bill  of  sipit.  by  the  best  de- 
scription whfa»i  can  be  given ;  but  within  three 
days  after  landing  of  girads  a  perfect  entry  must 
be  made,  and  duties  paid. 

8{  88,  94.  In  all  cases  where  the  dutise  are 
chaqgsd  aooordtag  to  the  value  thereof,  sudi 
value  shall  be  aacertained  1^  the  declamtkm  of 
the  importer,  or  hto  agent,  in  form  IMIowIng  :— 

'*  I.  A.  B.,  do  hereby  dedare,  That  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  entey,  and  contained  in  the 
parkagss  [hert  neeifi^  fktm,  mtd  deterUmg 
mark$  and  numSenj  are  of  the  value  of 
Witness  my  hand,  the  day  of 

A.B. 
The  above  dedaratton,  signed  the  day  of 

in  the  preeence  of  C.  D.  collector  [or 
oO^er  pHtte^pal  offJcerX." 

Which  declaration  shaU  be  written  on  the  bin  of 
entry  of  such  articles :  Provided  that  If  It  shall 

Spear  that  the  said  artidee  are  not  truly  valued, 
m  the  importer  or  his  agent  shall  be  required 
to  dedare  on  oath  what  is  the  invoice  price,  and 
that  he  verily  twiieves  such  invoice  price  is  the 
current  value  of  the  artidee  at  the  place  IhHn 
whence  they  were  Imported ;  and  such  Invoica 
prise,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  centum  there> 
on,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  vsJue  of  the  artidee* 
and  upon  which  the  dutiee  shall  be  paid :  Pro- 
vided also,  that  if  it  shaH  appear  to  the  collector, 
or  other  proper  officer,  tnat  such  articles  have 
been  invdcea  bdow  the  true  value  thereof,  or  If 
the  invoice  price  is  not  known,  the  artidee  shall 

persona 


be  examined  by  two  competent  persons,  to 
appointed  by  Uw  governor,  ana  inch  perac 
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alall  declare  on  oath  what  ia  tluir  tnw  vkIm  In 
■uch  eolooy ;  nnd  tiw  tiIim  io  dedared  dudl  b« 
daamod  to  m  the  tnie  vmlue  upon  wUdi  the 
dutice  ihnll  be  pnld.  And  If  importer  nAim  to 
pev  nich  duty,  the  goodi  may  be  told. 

f  2S.  If  goods  be  not  entered  and  landed  in 
twenty  days,  the  officer  may  land  and  aeoore 
them ;  and  ii  duties  be  not  paid  wUUn  three 
months,  foods  to  be  sold. 

f  fl6b  Ko  goods  shall  be  Imported  into  any 
B.  P.  as  being  imported  from  the  U.  K. ,  or  other 
B.  P.  (if  any  advsatage  attach  to  sueh  distino> 
tlon),  nnless  snch  goods  appear  upon  the  oockets, 
or  othor  proper  doeomcnts,  to  hate  been  duly 
cleared  outinurds  at  the  port  of  exportation,  nor 
unless  the  ground  upon  whieh  aoab  adtantagebe 
claimed  be  stoted  therefak 

i  S7.  No  goods  shall,  upon  importation  into 
any  B.  P.  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the 
production  of  the  U.  K.,  or  of  any  B.  P.  in 
America,  nnlees  imported  from  the  U.  K.,  or 
some  B.  P.  in  Amerlea. 

{  S8.  No  entry  nor  warrant  for  landing,  or 
taking  gooda  out  of  warehouae,  ralid,  unkaa  the 
particuhra  of  the  gooda  and  packagea  in  auch 
entry  shall  correspond  with  the  particulara  in  tiie 
report  of  the  ahip,  hj  whSdi  the  importation  or 
entry  b  authoriaed,  nor  nnlcaa  the  aooda  ahall 
have  been  properly  deacribed  hi  auda  entry  by 
the  charectera  according  to  which  auch  gooda  are 
charged  with  duty  or  may  be  imported;  and  any 
gooda  taken  out  of  any  ahip  or  waralMnae  by 
▼Irtne  of  any  entry  or  warrant  not  agreeing  hi  aU 
auch  reapecta,  aiiail  be  deemed  to  be  fooda  landed 
or  taken  without  dne  entry,  and  forfeited. 

Cert^leiae  ^  PrwiuetiaH.  I  80.  Before  waj 
augar,  cofbe,  cocoa,  or  q>irita.  ahall  be  ahlpped 
for  eziKHrtation  in  any  B.  P.  In  America  or  in 
Manntiua,  aa  being  the  produce  of  auch  poaaea- 
alon,  the  proprietor  of  the  aetata  on  whkm  aoch 
were  produced,  or  his  agent,  ahall  make  aAdaTit 
dedaring  ttmt  auch  gooda  are  the  produce  of  auch 
eatate ;  and  auch  affidavil  ahall  aet  forth  the 
name  of  the  eatate,  tiie  deacription  and  quantity 
of  the  gooda,  the  padcagea,  with  thefar  marks  and 
numbera,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whoee 
charge,  at  the  place  <tf  ahipment,  they  are  to  be 
aent ;  and  the  peraon  entering  and  ahlpplmr  auch 
goeda  ahall  ddirer  aoch  affidavit  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  ahall 
aubicribe  a  dedaratfon  before  hfan,  tiiat  the  gooda 
to  be  shipped  by  virtue  of  auch  entry  are  the  aame 
aa  are  mentioned  in  audi  affidavit ;  and  the  maa> 
ter  of  the  ship  In  which  auch  gooda  ahall  be  laden 
shall,  before  dearance,  make  and  aubecribe  a 
declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller, 
that  the  gooda  shipped  by  virtue  of  auch  entry 
are  the  aame  aa  are  mentioned  in  aoch  affidavit ; 
and  thereupon  the  collector  or  other  officer  ahall 
give  to  Uie  master  a  certificate  of  productfon, 
atating  that  proof  haa  been  made,  hi  manner 
required  by  htw,  that  auch  gooda  (deaoibing  the 
aame)  are  the  produce  of  such  B.  P.,  and  aetting 
forth  the  name  of  the  exporter,  ahip,  maater, 
and  deatinatlon  of  the  gooda;  and  if  anv  augar, 
coHeo,  cocoa,  or  apirita,  be  fanported  mto  any 
B.  P.  in  America,  aa  being  the  produce  of  aome 
other  such  poasearion,  without  auch  certificate, 
^e  same  dull  be  forfeited. 

CartMcate  on  Be-expertatUm  from  anoOur  Co-  \ 
tow.  9  ao.  _  , 

InkMd  Trade  ofBritUh  America,  \  Sl-SS. 

Free  Warehoueina  Portit  {  38.  These  are! 
eaumerated  under  the  heada  of  the  coloniea  in ! 
which  they  are  reapectivdy  aituated. 

i 37-48.  SuffuUMOfu  qftke  Weanknuet, 
rourAntf ,  (  49.  This  island  to  be  on  the  name 
footbigas  the  w.  Indiee,  as  to  duties,  exporta- 
tion, and  importation. 
Cape  qf  Qooi  Hope^  8  M>.    In  aU  trade  with 


B.  P.  bi  Amiilea,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
dependendea,  ahaU  lie  deemed  to  be  witnin  the 
Umlta  of  the  E.  L  Co.'s  charter. 

Duteh  PronrieUm  in  Guiana,  11 51,  Ml  The 
Dutdi  propnetors  in  Demerara,  Ifisseqnibo.  and 
BerUoe,  may  supply  their  estates  from  Holland ; 
but  auch  proprietora  may  not  export  to  the  U.  K. 
orcokmiea. 

8  sa,  Peiaaoa  deemed  Dutch  proprietora. 

I  64.  Peraona  not  wiaUng  to  be  oonddered 
Dutdi  proprietora  to  aign  a  dedaratioa  to  that 
eifect. 

IntereouTM  betietm  Jamaiea  and  Si  Jhfmingo 
PrMbited,  %  66, 

MUetOaneout  JUmOailtme,  I  08.  AH  kwa  or 
coatoma,  in  any  B.  P.  in  Ainanoa,  repugnant  to 
thia  or  any  aet  of  the  U.  K.,  ao  for  aa  auch  aet 
ahaU  relate  to  aald  poaaeaaions,  ahall  be  null  and 
void. 

f  57.  No  exemption  from  duty  in  any  B.  P.. 
contained  in  any  act  of  parliament,  ahall  extend 
to  any  duty  not  Impoeed  by  aet  of  parliament, 
tmleea  and  ao  for  only  aa  aiqr  duty  not  ao  impoaed 
la  or  ahall  be  exivoBaly  mentioned  in  sodi  ex- 
emption. 

1 5a  It  shall  be  lawfo]  for  the  officers  of  ena- 
toms  to  board  any  ship,  in  anv  port,  in  any  B.  P. 
in  America,  and  to  seaidi  for  prohibited  and 
uncustomed  goods,  and  also  to  board  any  ship 
hovering  witmn  one  league  of  any  of  the  coasts 
thereof 

8  59.  AU  vesaelB,  boaU,  carriages,  and  cattle, 
made  use  of  in  the  removal  of  any  goods,  liable 
to  forfeiture  under  thia  aet,  shall  be  lorfUted ;  and 
every  person  who  shall  be  concerned  In  the  re- 
moval or  harbouring  of  such  goods,  shall  forfdl 
the  treble  value  thereof  or  the  penalty  of  £100 
at  the  election  of  the  ofBcers  of  customs. 

i  00-M.  Bpedflo  regulations  aa  to  aeixoiea 
and  the  recotery  of  penaltiee. 

King  matf  RmuIoU  Trade  qfeertain  Coionlet, 
8  81.  Hia  Maleaty,  by  ordera  in  council,  may 
make  auch  ragulauona  touching  the  trade  to  ud 
from  any  B.  P.  on  or  near  the  oontineDt  of 
Europe,  or  within  the  Mediterranean,  or  in 
Africa,  or  within  the  Umita  of  the  B.  L  Co.'k 
cliarter  (excepting  the  poaaeealona  of  the  said 
Company),  aa  ahaU  Mpear  expedient. 

Baet  Indtee.  1 89  Ra^ntotea  the  trade  of  the 
Company  with  the  coloniea  in  Amarioa,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  privileaea;  alao  the 
trade  In  tea  under  tbdr  Ucense,  nom  Chfaia  to 
the  aaid  wlowifa. 

1 83.  ItahaU  be  bwfhl  for  the  ahlpper  of  any 
augar,  the  jproduoe  of  aome  B.  P.  within  the 
Umiu  of  the  B.  L  Co.'a  charter,  to  be  ex- 
ported Ikom  any  place  in  auch  poaaeedon,  to 
go  Iwfora  the  ehief  officer  of  the  onatoma  at 
auch  place,  or.  If  there  be  no  auch  officer,  to  go 
before  the  prindpal  officer,  or  the  Judge  or  com- 
mercial reaident,  and  make  affidavit  that  Mich 
augar  was  bonaJUe  the  produce  of  aoch  B.  P. ; 
and  auch  officer  is  required  to  administer  aoch 
alBdavit,  and  to  grant  a  certificate,  aettIng  forth 
the  name  of  the  ahip  in  wliich  the  augar  &  to  be 
exported,  and  ita  deetinatlon. 

1 84.  AU  Bhipe  bnUt  withhi  the  UmlU  of  the 
B.  L  Co.'a  charter  prior  to  the  let  January  1816, 
and  which  then  and  aince  have  been  aoldy  the 
property  of  hia  Blajeaty'a  aubjecta,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  British  ships  for  all  the  porposee 
of  trade  withfai  the  aaid  Umita,  taiduding  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Wine  CaH^oaU,  %  85*  The  ahipper  of 
any  wine,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  la  to  be  exported  from  thence,  may  go 
before  Mic  ehief  officer  of  the  customa,  and  make 
affidavit  that  auch  wine  waa  bona  fide  the  pro- 
duce thereof ;  and  audi  officer  ia  hereby  required 
to  administer  such  affidavit,  and  to  gnuit  a  cer 
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off,  MMtaffforth  llMMB*  of  tlM  dito 
In  wUoh  thm  nine  la  to  be  «iportad»  and  to  dM> 
thiaUoD. 

OkaMNl  JUMmEt,  {88L 
to  expoH  froB  Gvtnn! 
Bark,  to  tlw  U.  K.»  or  to  vqr  &~  P-  in 
goods  tho  prodnoe  off  aay  off  thow  Mandt,  or 
mannCMtared  firom  matomls  wbkh  w&n  tbo 
prodnco  tkonoff,  or  off  tho  U.  K.,  any  go  btforo 
{maiM         " 


Aajrpawoi 

f,  Mrtay. 
oaQyB.P. 


Aldwnfx,  or 


offthoMaad.  and 


ttoo  Oat  Hwh  foods  aro 


^ 


^  a  declaim- 
prodMOt  or  inar 
BofiMtDTe,  asd^Dch  maaietiato  iball  admlnieter 
foeh  dedaratlon ;  and  tMNopon,  the  fovamor. 
HentonaDt-fOTcnor,  or  commandir  la-«Mef  oi 
the  Mead  froa  wfaieh  the  foodi  are  to  be  ex- 
ported, ehaU.  vpoB  deMTory  of  eoah  dedaratioo. 


grant  teHMaale  off  the  probff  ooal 
ftatlMthe  ihlp  tamhtoi,  aad  the 
hi  the  u.  K.,  or  In  any  eoeh  pooMe 
art  to  be  exported  {  and  e 
thepwyerdoenmenttobe 
mpeetfrelyf  tai  proof  thi 
therein  are  off  the  nrednee  or 


towhkh. 

•  the  goods 

eerttteatoahaUbe 

at  sQoh  ports 

ittoned 

respeelneiy* 


the  goods 


imn  Offtot  Brilihi  or  If«h»d), 
off  fcrMtnre  off  aooh  jilrlts,  tobaoDo,  or 

b'apjiaril 
880.  NbtUnghetttaicoatafaiedahaU  extend  to 


OB  pain 
mam.n 


splrl 
Trty,  together  with  the 
,  and  the  apparel  thoreiA 


▼eaesiB  not  above  ten  tone,  supplying  Istand  off 
Bark,  having  Heense  eo  to  do. 

1 00.  Bvery  persan  who  shall  be  dlseovend  to 
have  been  on  board  aiv  ▼eassl  ItaUe  to  flMMtiiro 
under  any  net  reiatfaig  to  the  oastoais,  lor  beliv 
flDond  wtthln  one  league  off  QniiBssy,  Jersey, 
AldsmsY,  or  Bark,  havlag  on  board  or  ooBTer- 
tag,  or  havlag  eonvqred.  In  any  nanner.  sndi 


{  87.  During  the  eonttnuanee  of  the  B.  1. 00.11 
exduslve  fUht  off  tre 
Import  tato  ChMmesy,  Jerssyj_AIdenMy,  or  Bark, 


off  trads  It  shaU  not  be  lawftil  to 


any  tea*  exeept  fIrom  the  U.  K. 

1 88.  No  brandy.  Genera,  or  other  spMto  (ex- 
eept mm  off  B.  P.)  shall  be  imported  tato  or  ex- 
Erted  fhmi  Jersqr,  Ooemsey,  Aldemey,  or 
rfe,  or  removed  frain  any  one  to  any  othsr  of 
said  istands,  or  coastwise  In  any  veassi  off  less 


burden  than  100  tone  (exeept 
from  the  U.  K.  In  ships  of  70  tons  at  Isaat) .  nor 
hi  any  padEage  off  less  oontsnt  than  40  gallons, 
(exospt  when  m  bottlee,  and  earrlsd  ta  a  square- 


(exosot  wnen  m  botuee,  ana  eamsa  m  a  square- 
ftggea  ship),  nor  ainr  tobaeeo  or  muff  m  any 
veessi  off  lees  burdsn  than  100  tons  (exospt  irtien 
Imported  from  the  V.  K.  hi  diipe  off  70  tone  at 
least),  nor  to  any  paehace  eow 


460  Ibsu  (exeept  such  splrtts  or  loose 

diaU  be  for  the  use  off  flie  seamen,  not 

9  gallons  off  the  farmer,  and  6  lbs.  of  the  tetter 

far  each,  and  also  except  soA  mamfaetuiad 

tobaeeo  or  snuff  ae  shall  have  been  duly  exported 


goods  as  subleet  wadk  vessel  to  iuifaltuio,  or  who 
shall  be  iHssuieied  to  have  besn  on  board  any 
vessel  from  wfaieh  any  part  off  the  earn  diall 
have  been  thrown  oveneaid  dntog  cfiaae,  or 
dmlioyad,  ahaU  farfalt  £100. 

BrmkOoak,  181.  Not tawftri far a^y poraoD 
to  re-export,  from  any  off  his  I^|eety1»  poeseo* 
dons  abread.  to  sny  fatdgn  phMO,  any  ceab,  tho 
produce  off  the  U.  K.,  eaeept  tton  pavmant  off 
tte  doty  to  which  such  eoals  wonldbe  Itahle 
upon  exportation  from  the  U.  K.  to  such  faaeign 
place:  and  no  such  eoals  shaU  be  shippsd  at  any 
off  sosn  poasesrioni,  to  be  exported  to  any  British 
ptaos,  uata  the  eaporter  or  master  shaU  have 
dvan  bond,  with  sursty,  hi  double  the  vahie  off 
the  eoali,  tbat  sn^  eonb  ebnll  not  be  landed  aO 


r,  I  88.  Bvary 
,  to  any  off  his  wgedy*!  poseaai 
"  or  faMfr,  or  wfllultar  use  when 
falsSelaayent^ 
or  other  dornmant  far  the 
entering,  repcitlna,  or  fleering  a^y'veaad, 
for  tho  kmug,  sntoping,  or  rsmovtag  of  any 
goods  or  artlde  iriuiever,  or  shall  by  any  falsa 
statement  proeure  any  wilttaf  or  documant  to 
bo  made  far  any  and 
oathwraarBHH 
off  said  oath 
■PUH  mmA  osrtUloato,  knowfaig  the  same  to  be 
so  coonteifBited,  ShaU  far  I 
fall  £800. 


Coloniai  Manopoki  i^ih§  Htrnw  MarkeL-^ThA  BritiAh  oolonlesy  M  tJtetAy  men- 
tioned, were  Tirtnefij  allowed  *  mooopolj  of  tlie  home  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
princtpal  artidee  of  their  prodnoe.  TtSm  was  elfteted  hy  flzing  in  the  Britidi  tariff 
the  duties  on  commodities  imported  from  the  eolonies  at  a  mneh  lower  rate  than 
when  the  same  deseripti<m  of  eommodities  are  imported  from  foreign  ooontriea. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  ehief  differential  daties  in  fkToor  of  the  eolonies  :— 


emL 

-      1 

lUee 

—      1 

€teU 

CbMid. 

£  ■.  d. 
8    8    0 
18    8 

0  18 

1  f   6 
0    6    6 

£  a  d. 

14    0 
0    8   0 
0    0    6 
0    8    0 
0    9    0 
0  10    0 
0    0    4 
free 

0  1    0 

1  8    0 
1    3   0 

£  a  d. 

0  16    0 

1  e  0 

£  a   d. 
0   10 
0    0    1 
0    I    0 
0    1    0 
0    0    1 
0    0    1 
0   6    0 
0  10   0 

f^   1 

0  0  si 

Jfolaasei 

ewt. 

Coflbe 

a. 

Fishott ',. 

SeedoOs 

••*  •Ciifi 

96  18    0 

60  18    0 

0    0    8 

0    8    0 

0  15    0 

1  10    0 
0    8   0 
0    0    6 

Spirits 

...  ffatt. 

wteas 

Timber 

Cotton  wool 

8heep*8  wool . . . . 

goB. 

load 

€Wt 

A. 

Bark 

8  16    0 
0    9  11 
0    0    1 
OSS 
4  10    0 
3  11    8 

Extract  of  bark  .. 

Honoy 

Wax 

»  m  m  •CwSa 
•  •  mCWtm 

Tallow 

Soap,  hard 

ewL 

ewL 

Aihea. 

Oocoa 

A. 

....  soft  

cwL 

Arrowroot 

.  •  .Md> 

0  18    8 

V     V     mm 

0    1    01 

N.1 


•Tfal* 


tiBwmmn. 


Besides  these  a  protediTe  dntr  of  about  100  per  cent  was  imposed  on  hides  and 
skins;  furs  also  were  protected,  if  from  North  America  (chie^  Hudson's  Baj). 
Spices,  and  in  short  all  tropical  productions,  had  likewise  high  diffarantial  dntiea 
in  fkTonr  of  the  colonies. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  protectire  daties  was,  until  lately,  the  comnlete 
exclusion  from  our  markets  of  many  of  the  foregoing  articles  when  imported  Dom 
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toniga  oonntriafl,  and  efpeeblly  the  gN«i  stoplM  of  oar  Wait  India  idands ;  but 
within  the  last  few  yoan,  owfnsr,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  diminished  prodnctioo 
of  these  colonies  dnee  the  shoUtion  of  nesro  slayery,  and.  on  the  other,  to  the 
increased  eonsumption  of  this  country,  conee  and  sugar  of  foreign  growth  have 
been  entered  for  home  consumption  in  considerable  quantities^— the  coffee  by  an 
erasion  of  the  law  that  was  practised  by  transhipping  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which,  being  within  the  limito  of  the  East  India  Cxnnpany 's  charter,  allowed  it  to  be 
Introdneed  at  a  modified  duty  of  9d.,  instead  of  Is.  Sd.  per  lb.;  and  sugar,  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  great  rise  of  price,  from  the  drenmstances  just  mentioned,  haying 
more  than  ooonterbalanced^the  extra  duty  payable  on  the  ford^  articles.  Biu 
before  these  operations  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage  by  the  uiportcr,  the  rise 
of  price  has  been  neoessarily  sogreat  that  the  British  consumer  has  had  to  pay  nearly 
doable  what  is  charged  mr  the  same  articles  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
differential  duty  upon  timber  was  also  highly  injurious,  from  its  haying  the  eflfeet  of 
substituting  the  infbrior  kind  obtained  m  N<urth  America  for  the  superior  article 
of  the  norm  of  Europe.    [Coffbb.    Sugar.    Tiicbbb.J 

The  i^iurions  op^ation  of  the  former  system  of  legislatioa  in  regard  to  the 
trade  of  tne  colonies,  and  in  particalar  the  hardship  iniich  it  imposed  upon  the 
British  consumer,  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public,  as  is  proved  by  the 
Report  made  in  the  year  1840,  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  Import  Duties.    The  eyidsnce  eoUeeled  by  the  cemmittee  was  so  con- 


clusiye  as  regards  the  yidous  effects  of  the  present  system,  that  they  felt  no  diffi- 
culty in  uxging  its  immediate  modification^  ff  not  repeaL  ^  Your  committee,"  the 
Report  beam,  **  fkrther  reoommend,  that,  as  speedily  as  posdhle,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  differential  duties  and  of  all  restricnons  should  be  reeonddered,  and  that  a 
change  therein  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  thai  existing  interests  may  suffer  as 
Uttle  as  peedble  in  the  trandtlon  to  a  more  liberal  and  equitable  state  of  thincs. 
Your  committee  is  persuaded  that  tiie  difficulties  of  modifying  the  discriminating 
duties  which  &your  the  introdnetlen  of  British  colonial  arndes  would  be  very 
■meh  abated  if  the  colcoieB  were  themsdyes  allowed  the  benefits  of  free  trade 
with  all  the  world."    (itoorf,  v.  ri.) 

The  AdoanioffeM  qf  Chumiet  naye  been  exaggwated  by  some,  and  periiape  too 
much  underrated  by  others.  Such  establisfamettts  reUeye  the  parent  state  of  ito 
superabundant  population,  and  affbrd  the  chance  of  acquiring  property  to  many  who 
have  no  means  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  th^  reodye  from  the  parent  stato 
that  protection  and  countenance  which  is  essential  to  thdr  pr<^srees  as  dyilised 
communities.  But  in  a  commercial  point  of  yiew,  the  foundation  of  thdr  reci- 
procal benefits  is,  that  they  afford  good  markets  to  each  other  ^  while  the  identity 
of  tastes,  habits,  and  opimons,  renders  the  Intercourse  of  busmess  between  them 
more  easy,  s^reeable,  and  steady  than  between  nations  of  difibrent  orighi.  It  is. 
however,  moispensaUe  to  the  continued  existence  of  this  mutual  interest  and 
affection,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  mother  counti^  and  her 
colonies  should  not  be  placed  under  restraint ;  for  every  restriction,  by  dintting  out 
men  ftt>m  some  possible  source  of  increased  wealth,  tends  to  the  impoveridmientof 
a  coontry,  and  produces  ill-will  towards  the  possessor  of  the  exdudve  privilege. 
The  monopoly  of  the  markete  of  the  American  colonies  was  one  main  source  of 
the  grudge  against  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  thdr  declaration  of  independence. 
The  preference  still  retained  by  England  in  the  markete  of  her  eolonies  is  rather 
nominal  than  real,  as  die  ie  now  the  cheapest  manufacturing  country  in  tiie  world; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  monopolies  of  sn^car,  coffee,  and  timber,  which  are 
preserved  in  her  markete  in  fkvour  of  the  colomes,  and  the  continuance  of  which 
IS,  as  already  noticed,  the  cause  of  much  dissatis&ction.  The  amount  of  indirect 
tsjcation  on  the  British  consumer,  produced  by  the  present  disoriminatinff  duties 
in  &your  of  these  three  descriptions  of  colonial  produce,  bdng  estimated  in  the 
late  Report  on  Import  Duties  at  from  £5,000,000  to  £&500,000. 

The  colonial  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  for  dvil,  naval,  and  military  nur- 
poses,  sfter  deductmg  repavmente  from  colonial  revenues,  was,  in  the  year  1836- 
86,  tiie  latest  period  for  wnich  it  is  shown  in  the  public  accounto  {Par.  Paper, 
1840,  No.  632),  as  follows:— 3/t/tteyy  andMarUkne  StaHmt:  Gibraltar,  £139,830; 
llalta,  £110,818 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £242,907:  Mauritius,  £78,284:  Bermuda, 
£91,446;  Fernando  Fo,  £510;  Ascendon.  £4907 ;  Heligoland,  £1016;  Ionian 
Islands,  £118^55;  St  Hdena,  £87,558.  PlarUatUnu  and  SMtlemerUt :  Jamaica, 
Bahamas,  and  Honduras,  £232,428;  Wmdward  and  Leeward  Islands,  including 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  £373,242;  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  £221,441; 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edvrard  island,  and  Newfoundland,  £1 61,294; 
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Stern Le(me  and Gbmbia, £38^7;  Cey]ol^£llU^805;  WeBtem  Aurtralia, £12,745. 
.Penal  Seiilementt:  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Viemm^a  Land,  £683^1:  general 
oliarges,  £23^449.  Total,  £2,606,483.  This,  howerer,  is  ezolusiTe  of  the  share 
of  the  pensions  and  other  similar  expenses  fairly  chargeable  to  the  aoooont  of 
those  e^abUshments. 

It  does  not  fall  within  oar  plan  to  consider  the  much  agitated  questions  as  to  the 
policy  whidi  a  state  should  pursue  in  the  formation  of  oolonie&  and  in  their  go- 
Tcmment.  On  the  former  Iraad,  howeyer,  it  may  be  obseryed  that  tiie  recent 
policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  to  recognise  the  self-supporting  system  of  emigra- 
tion, first  broached  by  Mr  Wakefield  in  his  **  Encland  and  America,"  and  after- 
wards  deyeloped  by  nim  in  the  Colonial  Land  Committee  in  1836,  namely,  the 
plan  of  mi^dng  unapjpropriated  lands  a  ftmd  for  the  free  importation  of  labouring 
emigrants,  and  the  importation  of  such  emigrants  the  source  of  yalue  to  tiiose 
lancb.  and  an  attraction  for  capitalists.  [Emioratioh.]  This  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowea  in  South  Australia,  and  m  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand^  the  youngest  of 
our  colonies.  As  to  coyemment,  the  British  colonies  haye,  m  general,  local 
legislatures  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  goyemor  and  council  named  oy  the  crown; 
and  in  any  changes  which  naye  recently  taken  place,  an  increased  disposition  has 
been  shown  to  leaye  the  internal  arrangements  to  the  colonists  themseiVes.  B 

.  A  statistical  and  commercial  description  of  the  different  colonies  wiU  be  found 
under  their  respectiye  heads,  and  a  fhrther  account  of  their  trade  generally  in  the 
article  Commebcb. 

COLOUR  TRADE.  The  manulkcture  of  painters'  colours  now  forms  an  im« 
portant  branch  of  the  national  industry.  The  tedious  and  unwholesome  process  of 
grinding  colours  in  oil,  for  house-paintmg,  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  htuid, 
and  by  painters  for  their  own  use  ;  but  of  late  the  manufacturing  chemists  have 
been  enabled,  by  the  application  m  machinery,  to  enp^  the  articles  so  dieaply, 
that  the  old  method  is  almost  entirely  superseded.  Tbia  improyement  in  tne 
manufacture  of  colours  has  led  to  their  now  entering  pretty  largely  into  the  list 
of  exports.  In  the  year  1889,  the  declared  yalue  of  painters'^  colours  exported  was 
£286,482.  The  countries  to  which  they  are  chiefly  sent,  are  the  United  States, 
West  Indies,  and  British  America :  connderable  quantities  are  likewise  shipped  to 
Austealia.  India,  Braiil,  and  the  North  of  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  substances  employed  as  paints  and  dyes 
and  for  other  colouring  purposes  m  the  arts :—   ■ 

Tablb  of  substances  used  for  coUnning,  with  their  composition. 


BtACK. 

VtMft  cAfimrst  of  ifOB. 
BhuNaek,    CliarooftL 

Franl^firt  Modt   From  cftldned  leet  of  wIda. 
Iwny  Node    Bone  charcoaL 
Indian  Ink,    Lampblack,  ^a 
tammblack.    Boot  of  reefnoos  wood. 
MmiOnglnk,    Nitrate  of  lilvw  and  lOda. 
fipoMiift  bladt,   Cliartoal  fhnn  cork. 
Writing  Ink.    GaUowlphate  of  iron. 

BLUB. 

Aniwtrp  bhie.  Ferro-ieiqQi-eyMiaret  at  per- 
oiide  of  iron  and  atom. 

Bine  ocshre.  Bnbphofphate  of  iron  and  eartliy 
matter. 

Blue  verdiier.    Carbonate  of  eopper  and  lime. 

CcbaU  blue.  Yitrifled  oxide  of  oobalt,  lilica, 
and  potaee. 

Indigo.   From  leaTee  of  Indigf^fira. 

Mountain  blue.    Native  carbonate  of  copper. 

Pmeeian  Uue.  Ferro-eeiqiii-cyanaret  of  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

RoiftU  Uue.    Same  as  cobalt  blue. 

Saxon  or  Intenet  blue.  Indigo  diMOlved  in  sul- 
phuric add. 

SmaUe.    Same  ae  cobalt  bloe. 

Ultramarine.  Bilica,  alnmina,  salphor,  and 
soda. 

mtramarine  {Frenek).   IMtto  with  Iron. 

Wcad,    From  plant /Mtir  KMCtorte. 

BROWN. 

AephaHum.    Mlnen]  resin. 
AMtwerp  brown.   Ditto. 


BMre.  Bomt  oil  from  soot  of  wood-ire. 
Chetmtt  bremn.  From  the  borsendMsnat. 
Bxttaet  of  LogiMOd.   From  the  HamoAoxflftm 

ClBIDOCwfglHilll. 

Ivory  orown.    Bones  partially  diarred. 
Mummg  brown.     Mineral  resin  and  animal 

matter. 
NeatraltlmL    Bepla,  indico,  and  madder. 
Apte.    From  the  euttle-flsh. 
86ama  {Term  de).   Oxide  of  Iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
Simna  {Burfd).   Ditto,  moderately  caldned. 
BoaniUkbrown.   Oxide  oflronacd  earthy  matter. 
umlber.    Oxides  of  manganic  and  iron,  and 

earthy  matter. 
Umber  (Bwmt).    Ditto  calcined. 
FofMljiMe  brown.  Peat,  or  bog  earth. 

OBBBH. 

Brumwick  green.    Preparatton  of  copper. 
Chrome  areen.   Protoxide  of  ohromiom. 
Emerald  green.    Arsenite  of  eopper. 
Mineral  green.    Carbonate  of  copper. 
Mountain  green.    Native  ditto. 
Sap  green.    From  Juice  of  buckthorn  berries. 
Sehmee  green.    Arsenite  of  copper. 
Verdigne,    Bubacetate  of  copper. 

OBABOB. 

Amnatto.    from,  seedo  of  BiMaorOlana. 
Orange  ffermHion.   Blaolphate  and  subsolphate 

of  mercury. 
Chrome  orange,  Dechromate  of  lead. 
Orangelead.    Proto  and  deato  oxides  of  lead. 
OrptinetiL    Bolphnretofanenie. 
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TbiiaMlc    OiUeoftin. 
WktUdkaEk,    OurboniteoflinMb 
WMUlead,    Oarbonftto oflaad. 
ZtMMMte    Ozldeofrine. 


Tsxxoir. 
Ai0im  Mfcrc     Protozlds  of  Iron  and  earthy 

mstfer. 
Ckromt  pethm.    Chromato  of  lead. 
JhtUk  pink,     Oarbonato  of  lime  and  Fi«neh 

barriet. 
Frmek  henHt.    Unrfpa  berries  of  JKIoaifiuf  <n- 

ffetaria. 
FUitle,    From  woodofaepeeleiofnuilbeny. 
Oamtage,    A  gnm  rain. . 
Indian  yeOow.    Uriophoephate  of  UmOk 
LemonydkMh    Chromateofbi^ta. 
JITodfller  JW00I0.    From  root  of  tMria  tinetaria, 
Matticot.    Protoxide  of  lead. 
Ifapiet  y^ow.    A  oomponnd  of  the  oxides  of 

lead  and  antimony. 
Orpimtnt  or  Kin&'ifettow,  Snbihnret  crfanwaie. 
Oi^fifrd  oekre.    Protoxide  of  mm  and  earthy 

matter* 
Pateni  ydUm.    Chloride  and  oxide  of  lead. 
Quem't  ydtow  or  Twpeth  mineraL    Bubsul- 

phateofmercoiy. 
(Mereftrtnu    From  bark  of  QuereH$  Undorku 
Mtaigar*    Protosnlphnret  of  anenic. 
Roman  odkrc     Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
St^ivn.    From  flower  of  Croeiu  sotfoo. 
BUme  oekre.     Protoxide  of  iron  and  eartfar 

matter. 
SumadL    From  fkowm  ct  Hkui  eoHarta. 
Turmerie.    From  root  of  Cureuwta  lonfftu 
Weld.    From  the  plant  iKsMda  lictoota. 
TelUm  o^re.    Protoxide  of  Iron  and  eartlr 

utttter.  ' 


Carmine  pmU,    Oumine  partially  charrod. 
dowtttf  purpiA    Oxide  of  ffold  and  tin. 
Utmut,    From  floner  of  Leemnera  tartarea. 
Logwood,    From  the  tree  Hotmataxylion  Campe' 

diianum. 
Madder  jfwrpU,   From  root  of  BMa  Unetoria. 

nnn. 
A9caML    Root  of  ^ndkuaatfiieCtfria. 
Carmine.    ¥tma  oochlneaL 
Chrome  rod,    l>echromate  of  lead. 
CoAineaL    From  the  Insect  coecue  eaetL 
Cudbemr  or  ArdM.     From  the  moss  BoooOa 

Hnelaria. 
Draaon'i  Nood.    A  gmn  resin. 
Indian  red.    Oxide  of  Iron  and  earthy  matter. 
Interne  eearieL    Peroidide  of  mercury. 
Laetfyt,    From  CooeM  looea  Inseet. 
laket.    From  Brasilwood.  lae,  fte. 
Madder.    From  root  Buna  Unetoria. 
Peadheood.    A  species  of  BraxUwood. 
Red  lead.    Deutoxideoflead. 
Redoduv.    Peroxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matter. 
Ro^fe.   Safflower  and  Frendi  dialk. 
Sqffknoer.    From  flowers  of  the  plant. 
Venetian  red.    Oxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matter. 
VermOion.    Bisnlphurst  of  mercury. 
VermiHon  (Ckineee).    Ditto  of  araenic 

WBrra. 
Cenuevldte.    Cartwnate  of  lead. 
Constant  uMU.     Carbonate  and  sulphate  of 

barytes. 
Flake,    Sulphate  of  lead. 
Frenth  vhiU    Carbonate  of  lead. 
London  and  Jfottinffkam  Mkftc    Ditto. 
Pearl  white  {trtie).    Pulverised  pearls. 

Ditto      (/alee).    Oxide  of  Usmuth. 
Roman^ite.    Carbonate  of  lead. 
^aniak  while.    Carbonate  of  Ume  and  day. 

COLUMBO-ROOT.    [Calvmbo-Root.] 

GOMBS  (Fr.  Peignsi.  Ger.  Kamrne,  It.  PelHni.  For.  PenUM,  Sp.  Peme9\ 
iiiBtiiiments  for  cleaning  and  adjasting  the  hair,  the  ooinmon  kinds  of  which  are 
formed  of  horn  or  bone,  the  finer  generally  of  tortoise-ehelL  Comhs  are  manti- 
factared  in  most  of  onr  large  towns. 

COMMERCE  is  the  interchange  of  commoditiefl^  whether  mannfactoree  or 
agricultural  products,  for  money  or  for  other  commodities. 

I.— HiSlOBICU.  SUMlfABT. 

The  orisJn  of  commerce  must  be  ascribed  to  the  period  when  man  first  acquired 
the  idea  c?  property  so  perfectW  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all 
contracts,  that  of  exchanging  Sy  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  The 
wants  and  ingennity  of  his  nature  would  then  readily  suggest  to  him  a  new  method 
of  increasing  his  enjoyments  by  disposing  of  what  was  superfluous  in  his  own 
stores,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  mdki. 
A  commercial  intercourse  would  thus  beidn  and  gradually  spread  to  neighbouring 
tribes ;  but  no  important  interchange  comd  take  place  between  contiguous  districts, 
whose  soil  and  climate  being  nearly  the  same,  would  yield  similar  productions,  and 
as  remote  countries  could  not  carry  on  a  very  eztoosiYe  intercourse  by  land,  the 
progressiTe  extension  of  commerce  could  take  place  only  in  those  states  that  oulti- 
▼ated  the  art  of  nari^tion.  The  rude  construction  of  yessels  among  the  ancients, 
however,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  polarity  of  the  ma«net,  rendered  their  mari- 
time efforts  timid,  uncertain,  and  ummportant.  The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  their  monarchy  (b.  c.  21  SB),  are  said  to  hare  opened  a  trade 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  India  ;  but  the  PhcBuicians  were  the  first  truly  commer- 
cial people  of  whom  we  haye  any  authentic  record.  The  genius,  poli^,  and  laws  of 
the  Phoenicians  were  entirely  commercial,  and  the  trade  carried  on  by  them,  espe- 
cially at  Tyre  iE»€kiel,  c.  xxrii.  b.  c.  588)  and  l^don,  was  more  extensiye  than  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  ancient  world.  They  were  a  nation  of  merchants  who  aimed 
at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  actually  possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  onlv  frequented 
all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  yisited  the  western  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  m  many  of  which  places  they  founded  colonies  :  while,  through  means  of 
harbours  possessed  by  them  in  the  Ked  Sea,  they  estabUahed  an  intercourse  with 
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AwM>,  IimB>»  mmI  the  mliiin  ooaat  of  Africa.  The  tmI  wealth  titoiMqaind  by 
the  PhflBiiieiaiis  faidtadiB  their  neigfabonnthe  Jews,  ondarthievroapenNuinigiuior 
Dayid  and  Solomon  (b.  c.  1014),  %  desire  to  be  admitted  to  tome  ahaie  of  the  eaatem 
trade ;  but  the  peeulitf  InatitatlonB  of  the  Jews  formed  a  national  ehaiaoter  inea- 
nable  of  that  nee  interooone  with  atrani^en  whieh  eommeroe  reqinirei.    The 


rhcenioiana,  howerer,  transmitted  the  oonuneroial  qiirit  in  fhU  Ti|goor  to  their  own 
deeoendants  the  Cartnaginiana,  who  (n.  c.  268)  pasMd  their  aaTigation  and  disco- 
reries  towards  the  west  and  north*  fiur  beyond  the  Tiewa  of  the  parent  state,  bai 
do  n0t  seen  to  have  aspired  to  any  share  of  the  eommeroe  with  India.  The  mari- 
time power  of  the  PhoBnioians  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  oonqoest  of  Tyre 
in  the  year  B.  c.  8S2 ;  and  the  em^re  of  the  Oarthaffwiaas  was  oTartnmed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  b.  c.  146. 

Neither  the  weeks  nor  the  BiMuans  imbibed  the  commereial  enterprise  whieh  dis- 
tfaigidshed  the  Phanicians  and  Carthaginiana.  SoTeral  of  the  Greoian  states  applied 


ihemselTes  to  eommeroe  with  considerable  sncoess  ;  bat  they  hardly,  carried  on  any 
■  "  th 


trade  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  chief  interooarse  was  wii 
their  cofonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Sidlj.  The  genins  of  Alexander,  howerer, 
eifected  a  rerolution  in  commerce  hardly  inferior  to  that  In  empire,  occasioned  by 
the  sQceees  of  his  arms.  His  expedition  to  the  east,  and  the  Toyage  of  discoTcry 
accomplished  ander  his  aaspices  ny  Nearchos  (n.  c  826)  down  the  Indus,  and  MXoag 
the  Persian  Galf,  coosiderablT  enlarged  the  sphere  of  jeographical  knowledge. 
The  long  and  vi£oroas  check  also  which  he  encoantered  from  the  repablic  of  Tyre 
baring  afforded  him  an  opportnnity  of  obserring  the  vast  resources  deriTcd  by  H 
from  trade,  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  rendering  his  dominions  the  centre  of 
commerce  as  well  as  the  seat  of  power.  With  this  riew  he  fonnded  the  dty  of 
Alexandria  (b.  c.  332)  near  one  of  the  months  of  the  Nile,  that  by  its  proximity  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  east 
and  the  west.  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  discernment,  that  Alexandria 
soon  became  the  chief  commercial  entrepte  of  ^e  world ;  and  amidst  all  the  snocesslTe 
reTolutions  in  those  countries,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the  east,  continued, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  to  flow  in  the  channel  which  the 
sagacity  of  the  Macedonian  had  marked  out  for  It. 

The  commerce  of  the  Romans  was  still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  military  education  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws  concurred  in  es- 
tranging them  from  trade  and  narigationv— pursuits  which  would  haye  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citiaen ;  and  the  commerce  of  Greece,  £gypt,  and  other 
conquered  countries  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels  after  they 
became  proriuces  cf  the  weatem  repablic.  The  influence  of  Roman  policy,  howeyer. 
appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  ocen  fhTonrable  to  commerce.  **  The  union  of 
nations,"  says  Pr  Robertson,  **  was  ncTcr  so  entire,  nor  their  intercourse  so  perfect^ 
as  within  the  bounds  of  this  vast  empire,  CoBUBeroe  under  the  Roman  dominion 
was  not  obstnicted  by  the  jealoaqr  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent  hos- 
tilities, or  limited  by  parUaf  i^strictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and 
regnhtted  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  eigoyed  the  fruits  of  their  Joint  eflbrts  ** 
{JaiUory  qf  America),  The  ch|ef  progress  made  onder  the  reigns  of  the  em- 
perors was  In  the  commerce  with  incQa.  from  whence  increMin|E  supplies  were 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  loxorious  inhabitants  of  the  capitaL  Tne  course  of  the 
monsoons  was  then  discovered,  and  vessels  In  pursuingthis  trade,  instead  of  coast- 
ingalong, boldly  stretched  across  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Indian  trade, according 
to  Pliny,  drained  the  empire  annually  of  more  tium  £400.000 ;  and  SMk>  states 
that  120  vessels  sailed  yearly  from  the  Red  Sea  to  In<Ua,  chiefly  to  Musizis  on  the 
MaUbar  coast. 

After  the  removal  by  Constantine  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople 
(a.  d.  880)  the  Roman  empire  became  dirided  and  its  force  weakened,  and  it  was 
finallv  overturned  U.  d.  4/6)  by  barbarous  invaders  from  various  ouarters.  These 
parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  states,  which,  occupied  by 
such  inhabitants,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infhncy.  The  names 
of  stranger  and  enemy  became  once  more  words  of  the  same  Import,  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  distant  nations  would  have  nearly  ceased  had  not  Con- 
stantinople escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarians.  In  that  dty  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  arts  was  preserved,  the  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were 
hn  reqnest,  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe. 

Hie  first  symptoms  of  rerival  from  this  torpid  and  inactive  state  were  discerned 
JB  Italy,  whore  various  causes  concurred  in  restoring  lU)erty  and  independence 
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Ao  Ibe  dtloB.  CwMrtiittnopte  was  »t  fM  Ibe  thief  nmi  to  wUoh  the  ItaliaiM 
resorted,  but  tbe  ofaeflwer  i»te  at  wbieli  ewtern  commodHioe  were  to  be  obtained 
at  Alexandria  (then  in  poiHeBsion  of  the  Soldana  of  £||[ypt)  soon  led  to  thejr 
reaorting  to  that  place,  notwithstanding  the  violent  anunodties  which  existed 
between  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The  Italians,  by  distributing  ^eir 
wares  oyer  EoroMu  b^gan  to  impart  to  its  Tarions  nations  some  taste  for  the 
prodnctioos  of  the  East,  as  well  as  some  ideas  of  arts  and  mann&ctnres.  The  Cm- 
sades  (1099^—1249),  by  leading  mnltitndes  from  eyery  qnarter  of  Europe  into  Aria» 
openea  a  still  more  extensiTe  oommnnioation  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the 
means  of  which  were  ehiefly  snpplied  by  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  particolarly  by  Yenioey 
.which,  before  the  termination  ox  tne  Holy  War^  becamo  a  great  maritime  nate,  pos* 
sessing  an  extensiYe  commerce  and  ample  temtoriee.  A  rarth^r  acquaintanee  with 
the  commercial  resources  of  the  ^aet  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  travels  of  Karoo 
Pdo,  a  Venetian  (1295).  and  others.  The  mariner's  oommss  was  discovered  about 
1302,  but  the. art  of  steering  by  it  was  aci^uired  slowly.  The  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  were  the  first  who  under  its  guidance  attempted  the  navigation  of 
unknown  seas.  The  former,  step  by  step,  explored  the  coast  of  Africa*  and  in 
1497  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About  the  same 
time  (1492)  America  vras  discovered  by  O^lumbns.  The  influence  of  these  discov« 
eries  upon  commerce  and  navigation  is  noticed  under  other  heads.  [Coloitt.  East 
India  Compant.] 

The  extension  of  trade  in  the  north  of  Europe  led,  about  the  year  1241,  to 
the  famous  Hanseatlo  league  [Hansb  Towns],  tne  members  of  vriueh  formed  the 
first  systematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  w  middle  ages.  The  Hanse  Towns, 
which  attained  their  greatest  power  in  tiie  15th  and  16th  centuries,  traded  exten- 
sively with  the  Lombards,  exchanging  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  articles  of  the 
nortn  for  the  productions  of  India  and  the  manufactures  of  Italy.  The  city  of 
Bmees  in  Flanders  became  the  centee  of  oommunication  between  the  Hanseatio 
and  Lombard  merchants,  and  rose  in  consequence  to  be  the  principal  emporium  in 
Europe,  while  habits  of  industry  spread  thronehout  the  adjacent  districts.  Flanders 
and  tne  contiguous  provincea  thereby  became  distingmshea  above  all  other  countries 
for  manufactures,  skill,  and  opulence.  The  prosperity  of  those  districts  vras  at  its 
height  (1567)  when  the  reli|dous  persecutionB  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  others  drove 
multitudes  of  its  most  skflfSl  artisans  to  other  countries.  The  tyrannical  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards,  however,  althou|(h  ruinous  to  Flanders,  vras  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Holland,  to  which,  before  the  expiry  of  the  16th 
century,  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  <Aher  Flemish  cities 
was  transferred*  Holland  thenceforth  rose  to  be  the  first  commercial  state.  Her 
greatness  was  owing  to  her  favourable  situation,  the  superior  industry  and  economy 
of  her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  enlightened  principles  of  her  laws,  and  the  dis- 
turbance prevailing  in  other  countries,all  which  contributed  to  render  her  the  carrier 
of  Europe.  Her  commerce  was  greatest  from  1650  to  1670,  during  which  period 
her  external  trade  and  navigation  surpassed  those  of  all  Europe  besides.  Her  sub- 
sequent decline  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  progress  and  rivalry  of  other 
states,  particularly  Inland,  but  mainly  to  the  heavy  taxation  vrith  which  the 
inhabitants  were  blordeniBd,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attending  the  wars  vrith 
Spain,  France,  and  Englwid,  and  the  low  rate  of  profit  which  vras  produced  by  this 
arcumstance,  and  the  excessive  accumulation  of  capital.  NetwitnJBtandiiig  all  the 
changes,  however,  which  Holland  has  undergone,  it  continnes,  though  not  larger 
than  Wales,  and  naturilly  not  more  fertile,  to  be  the  richest  and  most  industrious 
of  all  the  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  Eneland,  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the 
nature  <n  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages, 
its  progress  was  reta^raed  by  peculiar  causes.  The  divided  state  of  the  kingdom 
dunng  the  Saxon  heptarchy,— the  revolution  of  property  occasioned  by  the  Nor- 
man conquest.— the  long-continued  vnirs  in  support  of  the  pretensious  of  her 
sovereigns  to  tne  throne  of  France, — and  the  destructive  contests  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Luicaster,  successively  checked  the  growth  of  industrious  habits,  and 
rendered  the  people  unfit  for  the  pursuit  of  any  system  of  usefbl  policy.  The 
Enslish  were  accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves 
of  those  commercial  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country. 
Before  the  reign  of  Edward  ll.  all  their  wool,  except  a  smaU  quantity  wrougnt 
into  coarse  clotns  for  home  consumption,  vras  sold  to  the  Flemings  and  Lombards, 
and  manufactured  by  them;  and  thou|^  that  monarch, in  1326, began  to  allure  some 
of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  nis  kingdom,  it  was  long  before  his  subjects 
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were  eapftUe  of  hhdotdting  eloih  Ibr  fanAga  auttkett.  Mid  the  export  ef  wool 
oontiniiea  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  eomineroe.  All  foreisn  commoditieB  were 
brought  to  them  by  the  Lombard  and  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  first  commercial 
treatr  of  England  on  record  was  that  with  Hagnin  kinc  of  Norway,  in  1217.  Bat 
the  £nglish  did  not  Tentnre  to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  nntil  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  centnry :  it  was  alter  the  middle  of  the  15th  ere  they  sent 
any  ship  mto  the  Mediterranean;  nor  was  it  long  before  this  period  that  they  oegan 
to  Tisit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  PortngaL 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  terminated  the  ciTil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  his  figoroos  and  prudent  administration  (1485 — 1509)  forms  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  Engush  commerce.  He  maintained  peace,  fkcilitated  commercial 
enterprise  by  negotiating  treaties,  modified  the  powers  of  corporations,  and  pro- 
Tidea  for  nnifonnity  in  weights  and  measores ;  nHiile,  by  soDTcrting  the  feudal 
system  and  establishing  the  authority  of  the  law.  he  increased  the  numbers  of  the 
industrious  classen,  derated  their  condition,  and  rendered  their  property  secure. 
Henry  YIIL,  though  he  degraded  the  coinage,  was  likewise  disposed  to  facilitate 
oommeroe;  and  he  may  be  s^led  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Naiy  and  of  the  Trinity 
House,  llie  Reformation,  Vniich  occurred  in  his  reign,  communicated  a  prodigious 
impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their  energies  being  now  roused,  an  in- 
CTMsed  derive  was  felt  to  emulate  toe  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  discovery  with 
a  Tiew  to  trade.  During  this  period  the  expeditions  of  Willoudiby  and  Chan- 
color  took  place.  Henry^  successor,  Marr,  haTingespoused  PhiBjp  of  Spain,  dis- 
countenanced all  projects  that  mi^^t  have  Drought  England  into  collision  with  that 
country.  But  the  dispoeition  for  adTcnture  was  reriTod  during  the  figorous  sway 
of  Elixabeth ;  and  the  struggle  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  expeditions 
under  Drake,  Raleigh,  Hawldns,  Cayendish,  and  others^  dereloped  and  confirmed 
the  national  taste  for  maritime  entorprise.  The  E^ast  India  Company  was  chutered 
by  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1600  ;  settlements  were  about  the  same  time  made  in  the 
£ft8t  Indies  :  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  that  colonies  were  perma- 
nently established  in  North  America. 

The  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Charles  I.  formed  the  era  of  mono- 
polies and  cxdusiTe  grants.  Under  Cromwell  many  of  these  were  abrosated ;  bat 
It  was  during  his  protectorate  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  our  Natioation 
Laws,  a  system  pofected  in  the  next  reign  by  the  12th  Charles  II.  c.  18.  In 
this  reign  also,  goTcmment  unfortunately  lent  itself  to  the  urgency  of  our  manu- 
ikcturers  so  fiur  as  to  impose  heayy  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  particularly  in  1678 
on  French  commodities,  a  course  followed  with  incresMd  ri|pur  after  the  ReYolution 
of  1688  and  the  ensuing  war  ;  national  animositj  concurring  with  the  belief  that 
our  interests  called  on  us  to  discourage  the  use  or  forei^  artides.  Bounties  were 
at  the  same  time  granted  on  the  exportation  of  man  j  kinds  of  English  goods.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  frh^i  is  desupiated  by  political  economists  the  MercanHie 
^Mtem^  a  fuller  explanation  of  which  is  giyen  dsewhere.  [Balance  of  Teadb. 
Bounty.    Mkbcantilb  Stsiem.] 

The  confidence  inspired  by  the  goyemment  of  the  Reydution,  and  the  now  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  country,  gaye  life  and  expansion  to  public  credit,  deydopinc 
almost  simultaneoudy,  howeyer,  its  abuses  as  well  as  its  adyantages.  The  Fund- 
ing System  was  introduced  at  that  time  ;  in  1693,  the  Bank  of  Enghuid  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1695.  the  Bank  of  Scotland ;  eyents  which  were  shortly  followed  in 
the  latter  country  by  ill-fikted  colonial  schemes  (1695),  and  in  the  former  by  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  (1720).  But  notwithstanding  these  reyerses,  and  the  increased 
burdens  produced  by  two  great  wars  (1701— 1713  and  1739—1748),  the  industry  and 
wealth  01  the  country  stMdily  adyanced ;  and  bj  1750  the  mercantile  navy  had 
increased  from  270,000  tons,  its  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  upwards 
of  600,000  tons  ;  Great  Britain  now  taking  the  lead  as  the  first  commercial  state. 

The  progress  made  by  this  country  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  still  more  considerable,  although  interrupted  in  its  first  portion  by  the  seyen 
years'  war  (1766 — 1763).  and  afterwards  by  the  insurrection  of  our  American 
colonies,  which  besan  in  1775.  and  in  1778  extended  to  a  struggle  with  France, 
Spain,  and  eyentuaUy  Holluia,— an  arduous  and  expensiye  contest,  from  which  this 
country  was  relieyea  by  the  peace  of  1783,  when  these  colonies  were  separated  from 
the  mother  country.  The  Mople,  howeyer,  soon  recoyered  from  the  apprehension 
of  loss  of  power  caused  by  this  se|Muration  ;  our  town  population  increased,  and  our 
manufactures  extended,  fkyoured  as  they  now  were  by  the  easy  conyeyance  of 
fuel  and  bulky  goods  by  canals,  wiiich  about  this  period  were  iranerally  formed 
throughout  theldngdom.    Coimtry  banking  also  was  extended  without  being 
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aboBOd,  while  nX  the  mne  time  the  Doblio  lereiuie  inereased  slowlv  hot  jammu 
iToly.  The  chief  branch  of  manufactaze  in  England  had  fonnerly  been  t&t  of 
woollens,  and  in  Scotland  that  of  linens  ;  bat  the  disooTeries  of  HargreaTesi  Ark- 
Wright,  Watt,  and  others  in  this  period,  gave  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  particnlarly  as  rmids  the  importance  commnnicated  to  all 
branches  of  the  hardware  trade,  and  the  deyelopment  of  the  cotton  manufiicture, 
which  henceforward  became  the  great  staple  of  bothjparts  of  the  iduid.  The 
impulse  thus  communicated  led  to  an  extraordinary  increase  of  our  daipping, 
which,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  amounted  to  about  1,600,000  tons,  baring  thus 
been  nearly  tripled  since  1750. 

II.— Pboobebs  ov  BunsH  ComiBBcas  fbom  1793  lo  1841. 

Hie  indications  of  prosperity  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  seo- 
tion  were  suspended  by  the  war  of  the  French  ReTolution,  which  Began  in  1793, 
and  was  for  some  time  nroductiYe  of  great  commercial  distiHMs,  but  assumed  a  Ycry 
different  appearance  after  the  extended  circulation  of  bankj»aper  in  1797,  and 
seemed  to  oring  a  yearly  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  This  ostensible  pros- 
perity continaed  during  the  princifMl  part  of  the  war.  Hie  transition  to  peace, 
noweyer,  produced  a  fiul  of  prices  in  eyery  department  of  business^  and  the  year 
1816  was  among  the  meet  sloomy  in  our  commercial  history.  A  renyal  took  place 
in  1817  and  1818,  also  in  1823.  The  year  1824  was  a  period  of  prosperity,  but  it 
was  followed  by  excitement  and  oyertrading,  which  resulted,  in  the  end  of  1825,  in 
a  commercial  pressure  and  reyulsion  of  almost  unprecedented  severi^.  A  some- 
what similar  alternation  of  prosperity  and  distress  again  occurred  m  the  yeai9 
1836  and  1837  reepectiTcly ;  uid  smce  tnen  our  commerce  has  been  almost  uniformly 
in  a  depressed  state. 

The  nmits  of  the  present  article  do  not  admit  of  our  considering  in  detail  the 
progress  of  trade  during  the  extraordinary  period  that  has  elapsed  since  1793 
but  the  following  table  contains  a  digest  of  the  principal  eyents  that  occurred 
appended  to  which  is  an  abstract  of  the  yearly  amount  of  our  imports  and  exports 
smce  1800,  when  the  legidatiye  union  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Crbonoi>og[ca2<  Bummamy  of  raa  piuxcipal  Eyshts  AFraonNo  BftiriBR  CoMnaca 

PBOM  1793  TO  1841. 


1793> 


1797. 


War  daekNd  by  Ftanoe  agalmt  Or«at 
Britain. 

Febnutfy  80L  Ofdor  fai  Cooncfl  prohftdi- 
ing  tbe  Bank  of  WngJiMl  from  PAjIng 
their  notoo  Id  mede,— a  ntmait  morOj 
afUnrarda  latflled  by  tlie  Bank  Ratric- 
tUmAeL 

1800.  A  Mries  of defidont  taameftabegui  In  ITOff, 

which  w<n  aggraTEted  to  dearth  In  thii 
jear  and  1801. 

1801.  October  1.    Baipenalon  of  bostiUtiM  with 

Fraaoe;  followed  by  Peace  of  Ainlena  In 
1809. 

1809L  Maj  SI.  War  again  broke  oat  betwen 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

•— ^  The  Wardunuirv  BiftUm  Introdnoed  (43 
Geo.  m.  0. 132). 

1805.  The  commerce  with  the  United  States 
now  rieea  into  great  Impcntance;  In  this 
and  the  two  following  yean,  nearly  one- 
third  of  our  foreign  export  trade  being 
carried  on  with  them.  In  this  period  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States  were  ac- 
costomed  to  sell  their  produce  la  the 
Continental  markets  to  a  much  greater 
amount  than  their  pnrdiases  In  these 
markets;  wlille  in  their  dealing  irith  this 
country,  they  had  ereiy  year  a  lane  bal- 
ance to  pay  to  it.  The  means  of  liqui- 
dating this  balance  were  ftimished  by 
the  excess  of  their  Continental  sales,  the 
amount  of  which  was  paid  to  the  agents 
of  the  British  goTemment  for  blUs  upon 
the  Treasury,  whidi  came  as  a  remit'' 
tanoe  to  our  exporting  merchanta,  and 
thus  were  ftmds  ptaced  at  tbe  diqxMal  of 
our  armiea,  and  piOTided  for  tbe  paynMiit 
of  ^*  ■" 


1806.  Steam  navigation  established  by  Fulton 
tai  tbe  United  StatM.  oo  the  riVer  Hud- 
son, between  N6w  York  and  Albany. 

— —  NoTemberSl.  Booiqiarto  Issued  his  B«r- 
Uh  Deeretf  whereby  he  dedared  all  the 
ports  ofOreatBritafai  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  forbade  an  trading  with  us,  or  in 
the  articles  of  our  produce  and  manufoo- 
tnres,  declaring  such  to  be  liable  to  seisure 
and  condemnation,  and  forbidding  the 
Importation  into  the  countries  under  his 
control,  which  then  induded  neariy  all 
continental  Europe,  of  any  goods  of  such 
kinds  as  were  induded  among  the  home 
or  colonial  productions  of  tms  country, 
miless  they  should  be  acc(nnpanled  by 
oertiflGates,  showing  thdr  orlnn  to  have 
been  other  than  British :  this  was  the 
oonunenoement  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Continentai  fystem. 

1807*  March.  Stave-trade  abolished  by  Great 
Britain. 

November  11.    British  Orden  in  CoimeO 

issued,  declaring,  as  the  only  condition 
upon  which  neutrals  might  trade  with 
countries  not  at  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  the  vessels  la  which  that  trade 
was  carried  on  should  touch  at  some  port 
In  this  country,  there  to  pav  such  amount 
of  customs  duties  as  should  be  imposed 
t^  the  British  government ;  and  any  vee- 
sd  found  to  have  on  board  the  certfllcafe 
of  orighi  required  bv  the  Frendi  govern- 
ment was  dedared  bwftil  prise. 

— —  The  govenunent  of  flie  United  States,  find- 
log Ita  flag  was  exduded  tnm  the  Conti- 
nent bywe  Berlin  Decree  and  the  Orders 
In  Ooondl,  tntarOcta  altogether  the  tnMle 
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lt07. 


irf  Ml  WllllBil  llllll  illtw  of  itil 
«Dti:  im  (DeecnlMr  tt),  Iw 
fDff  ite  own  portts  and  nut  (1800,  Mur 
M),  fev  a  law  fotUddii«  bil««oiHM  litth 

MlJfMDf 

t7. 


Xtaerv,  <toftorfiy  thai  anj  tlilp  thai 

riioald  liaTt  paM  any  tax  to  tha  Britiab 

or  thatliadiBtaiitled  to  b« 


by 


tharabgr 

lood  and  tawftil 


iDrlaa. 

OoB^anr baria  tognut 


Bart  India 
HecnaMlotlM 
tndabotwMB 
FMnMry  19i    Tiaatj  of 
navipOioii  botiPiM  Qmt  Britain  and 


Mil. 


181S. 


Tbo  Houw  of  OoBunoBi  appoint  Tht  BmI- 
to  iaoolrointothodlftr- 

and  told,  vhoM  roport  It  piiiwtid  to 

_pariBmont  in  Juno. 

Hamot  gnatty  defldont. 

Mareh&  ThoUnltod0tat«apa««M«bor 
non-lDtorooana  aot  atalnil  Onat  Bri- 
tain) tbofonDorhavtaf  boMiopoaladby 
alawoflrtlUylSlO. 

Bleam  nari^fctlon  tntrodoeed  Into  ttio 
UnitodKlngdon:  tbeflntTMMlwovlrad 
forUro  bdwthoCoBMt,  of  tbnoliono 

_pow«r,  whion  pUed  on  the  Cljda. 

Juno  4, 17.  War  dwlartd  Mahwt  Great 
Britain  hj  tbo  Coognot  of  tbo  Unltod 

ISia.  Tbo  Bart  Indhi  Compaay^  ohartor  m- 
newad  §or»ymn,  tnm  April  »,  1814 

gl  Qook  IIL  c  155) ,  wb«i  tbo  trado  with 
dia  was  thrown  opon  to  the  Britiab 
pnMICi 

October  18-18.    The  battle  of  Leiprif .  an 

evont  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  prin- 
etpal  porta  on  the  oontinont  of  Europe  to 
the  trade  of  Oraat  Britatai. 

1814.  Maj  88.    PMoe  between  Great  BrUahi 

and  Fimnee ;  iriildi.  bowerer,  waa  Inter- 
rapted  for  a  iBort  period  (March— July) 
in  the  following  ymr,  by  the  return  of 

Boouarte.  

~»^  Bcceniber  94.  Peace  of  Ghent  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statee. 

1815.  July  S.     Treaty  of  oommeroe  betwei 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statee. 
1818L  K ew  rilrercofaHWB  (58  QeOb  IIL  c.  88),  and 

the  Mint  etanord  of  allTer  raieed  from 

5i. Sd.  to 5e. 8d^per ouncok 
— —  Beptember  80L    maty  of  comaieroe  and 

narintlon  between  Great  Britahi  and 

tbeTwoSldUea. 

Deflctont  hanreet  followed  by  laige  lan- 

_portatlons  of  foreign  com. 

1819.  Tb%  etatute  58  Geo.  lO.  c.  48  (JfV-  PeeTt 
AeOt  paaMd,  proriding  for  taeoBdnal 
rewuupUun  of^epeele  paymenta  oy  the 
Bank  of  BnghuuL 

1880.  Pebmary  1.  The  Bank  of  Bnaland  oom- 
menceo  to  exdiange  Its  praer  for  bullion. 

tflSL  May  1.  The  Bank  of  England  recom- 
msDces  payment  of  its  notes  fai  onnent 


18SS. 


1883. 
1824. 


gold  coin. 


^    17.   T^tH^bahPMGmtBrilab 

and  the  Metberiands  napactlag  thflirBaat 
Indian  oommaroe  and  territories^ 
The  navlgitloB  tews  fhrthsr  relaxed  by 
the  iDtiodaotien,  by  Mr  Hoakkson,  of 

»<Bagtona»to|»riwi(4Gee^IV.eL77f 
and  8  Geo.  lY.  e.  1),  a  measuie  whfoh 

had  beoome  aspedient  In  oonaeQaeaoe  of 
the  attitude  aaaumed  by  Pmaala. 

Instftntion  of  Jphit-atoek  banks  fai  Irahnd. 

January  L  Mr  Canning  annoanoee  the 
taitontlon  of  the  British  goTseameat  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  oommeree  with  the 
new  Sooth  Amerioan  states,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  rsoognitlon  of  their  indepen- 
donee  reapeetlWly :  this  Is  shortly  aher- 
waids  oarrlsd  into  eflbet  with  the  stetas 
of  the  tUo  do  bi  Ptete,  Oolombia,  Meii- 
00,  and  the  otiiers. 

Fabriiary7.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
■fak,  ragokting  ttie  Intenoarae 
their  poeaaaalona  on  tlM  nerth- 
coast  of  Ameriea. 

Beptember  0i  Traatj  of  oommaroe  and 
narintton  between  Great  Britahi  and 
the  Hanae  Towns. 

Orsat  eommardal  ezaltement  throngbont 
ttie  kingdom,  and  numeroua  Joint-stock 
oompanlea  aaaociafed  for  hankmg,  insur- 
ance, and  other  wirpoaea,faidudmg  about 
aofonty  aaaofflarbma  for  the  woiving  of 
the  South  American  mtnee,  nearly  the 
whole  of  wiiicb  ^ofed  minoas  to  tasad- 
Tsnturenk 

December  19.  General  conuoerrial  paiiio 
ooaamenoed  by  the  foihire  in  London  of 
the  bonblng-bonss  of  Pole  4  Gob 


1898.  Jaaaaryl.  The  Imptrial  Qg%Um  of  weigMa 


1887. 


18991 
1830. 


jtflons  rriaataHons  of  our  navigation  laws 
eifoeted  by  &▼«  neU  (3  Geo.  IYTc.  41,  49, 
43,  44,  and  48),  hitrodnced  by  Mr  (after- 
wards Lord)  Wallace,  then  Prerident  of 
the  Board  of  Tmde. 

October  30.  The  British  goTemmentaends 
consuls  to  the  newstates  of  South  America. 

April  9.  Treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

Jane  18.  Commercial  traUy  between  Great 
Britain  and  Denmark.  i 


came  into  operatbm. 

January  5.  Currency  of  Ireland  aerimilat- 
od  to  that  of  Britain. 

January  90L  Trsaty  of  oommeree  between 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

July  5.  Repeal  of  aystsm  of  prohibltfon 
against  tlie  Importation  of  foreign  mann- 
foetored  sOk  goods,  eflbcted  by  the  intro- 
dnctfon  of  a  modifled  scale  of  duties,  to 
be  in  opetntlon  after  this  date. 

Branch  banks  flrst  estabUahed  by  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Joint-stock  banks  aUowed  to  be  eaUbliahcd 
Id  all  parts  of  England,  except  the  me- 
tropolitan district. 

A  new  registry  aot  for  shipping,  8  Geo.  IT. 
0.  110  (now  superseded  by  3  &  4  Wm. 
lY.  c  55)  came  into  operation. 

Mayl3L  The  United  States  tariifbIU,hn- 
posing  prohibitory  duties  on  many  prin- 
cipal artldss  of  British  manufoctura, 
passss  ttie  Amerioan  senate. 

Defldent  barrest  followed  by  lafge  im- 
portations of  foreign  com. 

December  91.  Treaty  of  oommeree  and 
narigatlon  between  Great  Britain  and 
Austria. 

Beptember  15.  Opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway :  the  mail  was 
first  sent  by  It  on  the  Uth  NoTember 
following. 

October  10.  Dudes  on  ale  and  beer  ceased 
ftxnn  ttUs  date. 

Boonttes  on  linen  and  all  other  artidaa 


1833. 


March.  Modification  of  the  American 
tariff;  chiefly  in  conaequance  of  the  hoe- 
tile  attitude  of  South  Caroltam. 

Augnat  99.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England  renewed  by  the  aot  3  &  4  Wm. 
IY.c.98. 

Relazation  of  the  naory  laws  in  favour  of 
bUla  of  exchange. 


1S3B.  Jnlja  1 

ud  ottk  TaArr,  Noraalw  IC 
IMMMt  iMTTHl,  toUmnd  b;  «u 


WiihimniMiil  ^mii  lajiMli  j  uulnfy 


tnriiiadbl 

UN.  OolooiitfioaiaAHniBMUHUua. 

ApfO  t,    n*  OiHI  WMtcrn  Mnm-ihlp 

lilUd  Ikvai  BiMol  to  Nn  Tort,  ■««• 
Aa  Biftrvd  April  IS*  Tbk  Tooat  aM^ 
Mtabi4  Ik*  imiMiiBblllto  rf  &•  itaB- 
HTtaMlOO  oftlv  AUu3c. 

—  ApdnaTWarlMtwaaPniuBullIiil- 

00,  and  a*  Mtaleu  p«t>  Moctadsd  i 
UmlHUd  Hwdi  *jlIW'  thnugh  tlu 

SrunuNT  of  tin  Amoiuit  of  the  Foniga 


4  lliiMniiliainn  ■! 
I.  a'^11.    Tba  C"  ■ 


-  NonailMrtr   Tbt  tnd* bMnM  Omt 


fa  tba  VDlMd  KtatoB. 

kriad.tftarlUadUa,  ggaUaMUNBtaad 
adM  duUa*.  «1MM  OB  nliUa  IwUdi 

Er  an  addUiaBal  («.  w  laUoa),  eon 
poM^lHtaM  M  an  Wa.  kK 
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The  (c^Iom/ tMi/tf#  stated  in  the  pfeoeding  tobU  to  nied  ft4^ 
lished  80  ftf  back  m  1696^  when  prices  were  altccether  different  from  what  the/ 
are  at  present ;  bnt  the  system  has  been  preserrea  in  the  public  aecoonts  without 
alteration,  because  it  is  supposed  to  afford  a  correct  measure  of  the  comparatiTO 
quantity  <n  merchandise  which  has  made  up  the  sum  of  our  imports  and  Mqpwnts. 
On  the  oUier  hand,  the  real  or  d&ehnd  wiine  to  estimated  at  the  market  price, 
agreeably  to  the  suns  declared  by  the  enorting  merchants  ;  thto  latter  method, 
however,  is  only  applied  to  the  exports  of  the  produce  and  manuflwrtnres  ef  the 
United  Kingdom. 

If  the  progress  of  our  forei|pi  eommsroe  be  measured  aeeording  to  the  oflldal 
▼aluation.  It  appears  that  the  merease  since  the  commencement  of  the  century  has 
been  Tery  great :  the  amount  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
within  tms  period  baring  indeed  been  nearW  tripled.  But  if  the  declared  Talue  u 
to  be  assumed  as  the  test  of  these  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made,— that  in  fiict,  if  one  or  two  late  years  are  excepted,  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  has  not  been  equal  to  that  which  was  carriea  on  duriujK  some  of  the 
years  when  we  were  at  war  with  nearly  all  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  first  fiTO 
years  of  peace  that  followed.  A  still  less  flattering  asMct  to  presented  by  that  part 
of  our  commerce  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  rion  and  cirilixed  inhabitants  <^ 
European  nations,  should  present  the  greatest  field  of  extension,— more  especially 
when  we  look  to  the  change  which  1ms  of  late  taken  place  in  the  nature  ot  our 
exports  to  those  countries.  Thto  to  shown  in  the  following  table  prepared  by  Mr 
Porter,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Par.  Report  on  Jm- 
port  DuOee,  1840,  No.  601),  and  which  exhibits  facts  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

Ta-ble  showing  the  ralue  of  Brittoh  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to  various 
dtotricts  or  quarters  of  the  world  in  1827  and  1888,  dtotinguishing  finished  ma- 
nu&ctures  and  goods  into  the  value  of  which  much  labour  has  entered,  from 
materiato  of  manufiMture,  and  goods  upon  which  but  little  labour  has  been  be- 
stowed ;  showing  also  the  centesimal  proportions  of  each  of  these  two  descrip- 
tions:— 


Boarift,  Sw«dHi,  Nor- 
waj,  &  Denmarlu ... . 

Pmioa,  QwvoMnj,  Hol- 
land &  Belgium...... 

9outhflni  BnroM. 

Cepe  of  Good  Hope. . . . 

UauritiiM. 

Other  parte  of  AMea.. . 


Australia 

Brittah  North  American 
Colooiet... 

British  West  Indies. . . . 

Foreign  West  Indies. .. . 

United  States  of  America 

BrssiL 

Othor  parte  of  8.  Ame- 
rica dc  Mexico. ...... 

Guernsey,  Jersej,  Alder- 
a^,  Allan 


Total 


18S7. 


Goods  Into  cbe  Vshie  of 
vhieh  has  entered 


1. 


486,497 

4,773.648 
4,887,888 
186,866 
173.874 
884,378 
8,818,189 
889,484 

1,150,340 
8,887,886 
860,783 
6,780,676 
8,137,111 

1,648,896 

875,865 


8. 


1,101,309 

9,150,688 
908,438 
19,680 
91,838 
34,838 
647,183 
44,706 


},010 

665,094 

46,686 

999,606 

174,986 

43.974 

45,694 


30.606,476'  6.484.860  88-56 


1888. 


into  the  Value  of) 
which  has  entered 


3M5 

68-84 
83-68 
80-95 
88-84 
88-56 
85*48 
86-86 

88-06 
81-68 
94-68 
95-83 
88-43 

97-44 

86-76 


68i» 

31-16 
16-19 
9-06 
11-16 
13^44 
14-69 
13-16 

17-04 

18-31 

6-14 

4-17 

7-67 

9-56 

14-94 


499,081 

4,193,991 

7,493,907 

676,556 

414,940 

688.964 

4,506,077 

l,18e,8u0 

1,746,833 
9,916.199 

6,789,077 
9,490,80^ 

8,079,891 

988,080 


1,609,686 

6,667,641 

9,618,387 

46,7681 

63,108 

67.130 

1,110,879 

137,769 

946,694 
477.319 
03,905 
803,683 
185,788 

47,480 

66,796 


»fOri« 
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90-84   78-16 


4906 

74-09 

09-40  i 

88-63 

01-13, 

8083 

80-00 


67-04 
96-91 

7-61 
11-37 

8^17 
19-77 
10-31 


17'44i36.945.686  13.116.974 


87-69  1S-.38 

85-93  14-47 

99-91  7*<'9 

09-40  10«U 

09-87.  7*13 

0776*  9-95 

8377  16*93 


73-80    86-9» 


Comparing  1827  with  1838,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  ftillT  manufactured 
floods  exported  in  the  former  year  was         ....       82*56  per  cent. 
In  the  latter  year,      .       ^       .       ,       .       .       .       .  7d'80 

If  the  shipments  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies  are  separated  from  those  to 
foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the  proportionate  Talue  of  the  aggregate  Aifh- 
ments  in  those  two  years  was  nearly  ue  same,  riz. :— 
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]827»  Value  of  Shipments  to  Colonies 

to  Foreign  Countries 

1888,  Vftlae  of  Shipments  to  Colonies 

to  Foreign  Couitries 


c«nt«da»l 
Proportiou. 

28-27 
7178 

27*52 
72-48 


100 


100 


But  if  those  Talnes  are  aepamied  aocording  to  the  degree  of  labour  bestowed,  it 
will  be  foond  that  the  proportions  are, 

Hnefa  Lftbonr.  Littk  Labour. 

Colonies     .       1827      .       .       8409  .  15*91        .  lOO 

1838  .  84*55       •  .       15*45       .  100 

Foreign  Countries    1827    .  .     81*95  .  ,  18*05     .'  100 

1838  .  6972       .  .       30-28       .  100 

Separating  ftarther  the  shipments  to  Northern  Europe,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proportions  are, 

1827.  1838. 

Much  labour       .  .  61*78       .  .39*16 

Little  labour  .  .       38*22  .  .  60*84 


100  -  100  - 

The  actual  amount  of  Shipments  in  1827  and  1838  to  British  Colonies,  to  Foreign 
Countries  generaUy,  and  to  Northern  Europe,  was  as  follows ; — 


To  British  Colonlet 

To  Foreign  CountrifM  gen- 
enlly 


1897. 


Much  La- 
boor. 


£ 
8,840»268 


30.086,476 


Utile  Lar 
boor. 


£ 
1,872,906 

4,811,903 


Total. 


£ 
10,613,SS4 

S6,0B8,111 


To  Northern  Enropa 1  5.272,065    3,861 .178  8,M3.g63 


l8SflL 


If  och  La- 
bour. 


11,647.783 


Uttlc  La- 
boor. 


£ 
9,188,848 


Total. 


£ 
13,776,035 


25,897,803  10,987,032  36,284,935 


6,484.86037,181,335  36,945,606  13,115,974  50,060,970 


4.616.0021  7,170,339 '11, 786.341 


U 


These  results  afford  strong  eridence  of  the  unsatisfactory  footing  upon  which 
our  trading  relations  with  the  nations  of  Europe  are  establielied.  These  countries, 
particularly  those  of  the  North  of  Europe,  whicn  now  take  a  diminished  proportion 
of  our  more  higlily  manufactured  commodities,  possess  an  abundance  of  productions 
suited  to  our  wants,  which  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  exchanging  for  the  pro* 
ducts  of  our  looms  and  our  mines  ;  but  by  our  impjosing  high  duties  upon  com  and 
timber,  the  principal  articles  they  haye  to  giro  us  in  exchange,  they  haTO,  in  order 
to  employ  tl^ir  own  population.  Seen  driven  to  manufacture  for  themselTos  ;  **  and 
now,'^as  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  lately  remarked, 
**  we  have  rivals  where  we  should  otherwise  have  had  customers."  Similar 
impediments  exist  to  the  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  other  countries,  arising, 
howcTer,  no  less  from  the  anti-commercial  system  of  legislation  of  the  goTomments 
of  those  countries  than  of  our  own.  In  the  report  U^ly  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  the  progress  of  manufactures 
throughout  Europe,  the  growing  competition  with  which  our  merchants  have  now 
to  contend  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  releasing  their  foods 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  unequal  burden  of  out  taxation,  are  very  ftilly  ex- 
plained. It  is  shown  clearly  that  the  complicated  srstem  of  our  duties  tends, 
among  its  other  erils,  to  derange  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  to  place  under 
particular  disadvantages  our  manufacturers  who  go  abroad  in  auest  of  a  market. 
An  account  of  the  remedies  suggested  in  this  report  is  siven  in  the  article  Tarifpi 
to  which  head  we  likewise  refer  for  other  details  relating  to  the  present  oondition 
of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Ill — PRINaPLSS  OF  COMMERCB. 

These  may  be  partly  inferred  fh>m  what  has  been  already  stated.  Commerce  is 
only  productive  of  wealth  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  merchant  produces  no 
alteration  on  the  articles  which  he  buys  and  sells :  he  merely  exchanges  one  com- 
taiodity  for  another  ;  and  in  general,  what  is  given  is  the  exaiot  equivalent  of  what 
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la  reeeiTBiL  The  AdTaiiiage  of  eomoiflne— and  it  is  dHBoalt  to  ofcratimale  Ite 
ImpCTrtMiee  ■  ooMiata  in  the  nnintempted  Mope  and  effieieney  which  it  eiTes  te 
the  diTiaion  and  diatribation  of  laboor,  by  phMUOf  it  in  the  power  of  indiTidnnle  to 
prooeoate  eontinnoiuly  mch  emploTinente  m  ndt  their  taste  or  ci^adtieB.  The  inter- 
rention  of  the  eonunereial  daes  giTee  oontinnooa  motion  to  the  national  indnstiy. 
They  eoUeet  together  erery  vari^  of  coBinoditiei  in  wanlioveeB  and  ahope,  and 
enable  indiTidnala.  without  loee  of  time^  to  mpply  themaelTee  with  whatOTer  they 
want.  Without  tne  asaistanoe  of  the  merchant,  it  would  not  be  poaaible  to  confine 
onraelToa  to  one  bmneh  of  kdvatry,  and  all  the  adrantagea  of  eo-eperation  and 
combination  would  be  loat.  Commerce,  beeidea,  ia  eminently  oondaoiTe  to  the 
wealth  and  proaperity  of  a  country,  by  baKnciiig  what  ia  deficient  in  one  dia- 
trict  with  whiat  ia  auperftiona  in  another :  and  by  enabling  it  to  import  the  oom- 
moditiea  for  the  production  of  which  the  aoil,  climate,  capital,  and  indnatry  of  forei^ 
countries  are  beat  calculated,  and  to  exnort  in  nayment  thoae  artidea  for  wfaioh  its 
own  aitnation  ia  better  adapted.  By  thia  diatnbution  of  the  Tarioua  artidea  auited 
to  the  accommodation  of  man  in  dilTerent  and  distant  regiima,  or,  aa  it  may  be  de- 
acribed,  thia  terriiorial  Coition  of  labour^  Prondence  has,  by  a  beantiflil  arrange- 
ment, and  one  wiiich  will  probably  lead  to  the  general  dTuiaation  of  the  wond, 
proYided  for  the  mutual  aependence  of  indindnala  and  nati<ma,  and  made  oTon 
their  aelfiah  purauita  anlraement  to  the  general  good. 

In  order  that  each  community  may  arail  itaea  to  the  nttennoat  of  ita  peculiar 
means  of  production,  it  ia  eeaential  that  eommafdal  intereourae  ahould  be  nee  and 
unreatricted.  Reepeoting  the  fireedom  of  the  home  trade,  or  that  between  different 
parte  or  profincea  of  the  aame  country,  no  diflbrence  of  opinion  ia  now  entertained, 
without  thia  freedom  there  would  hare  been  little  or  no  wealth,  only  a  limited 
population,  and  that  population  rude  and  barbazoua.  But  although  foreign  trade 
18  to  all  the  countriee  m  the  worid  merely  what  home  trade  is  to  the  diflfarent  pro- 
Tinoea  of  the  aame  country,  it  ia  contended  that  it  should  be  regulated  in  a  diflwant 
manner.  It  is  alleged  that  tibe  imp<fftation  of  foreign  eommodittea  prerenta  the  em* 
ployment  of  ao  much  natire  iodumry  aa  would  be  required  to  fSabrioate  theae  gooda, 
or  aome  anbetitutea  for  them,  at  home ;  and  that  thia  ufjwry  is  inno  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  oomparatiTo  cheapneas  of  the  foreign  commoditiea  to  the  oonanaier. 

In  thia  argument  the  attention  ia  confined  to  tlie  effect  of  the  importation  of  the 
superior  forngn  aartide  on  thoae  peraona  in  the  importing  oonntry  who  are  already 
engaged,  or  would,  but  for  audi  unportation,  engage  themadTea  in  the  mannlkcture 
of  the  commodity  m  yieatioB,  or  ita  anbatltnte.  Itieahegsthereywleekedthaithe 
importslion  ia  only  an  ezdiaikge  of  aome  product  of  home  indnatry  te  some  other 
of  foreign  indnatry ;  that  the  eqidndenta  of  the  foteign  oommodioea  moat  be  Aral 
produced  here,  and  then  exported  in  exchange  for  them,  or  their  introduction  would 
be  impoadble ;  for  aaauredly  foreignera  never  aend  na  their  gooda  exeept  in  retam 
for  an  e<}uiTalent,  and  we  can  of  course  enort  nothing  whien  is  not  the  produce  of 
British  mdustry.  Every  obstacle,  therefore,  to  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
commodity  is  mredsely  to  the  same  extent  an  obstade  to  the  exportation  of  aa 
equiTslent  of  British  produce  or  manufhcture.  And  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
consumers  of  the  protected  Miides  from  tiidr  h^er  price  or  inferior  unalitT,  is 
uncom||ensated  by  the  adrantMe  deriyed  1^  any  other  class ;  the  eibet  of  all 
protecting  duties  being  to  diminish  the  general  prodnctiTeneaa  of  the  national 
{ndnatry,  DT  oonfining  \%  to  audi  employmenta  aa  axe  less  produetiTe  of  value  than 
those  -wmtok  without  such  interference  would  be  undertaken.  Hence,  in  all  cases 
where  hi^  duties  are  imposed  to  siford  protection,  foreign  commerce  must  in  the 
nature  of  thinga  be  diminiahed  to  a  greater  extent  thiMi  domeatio  indnatry  ia 
encouraged. 

The  i«indple  of  free  trade,  however,  ia  oppoaed  by  many  in  this  eonntxy  who  do 
not  attempt  to  denv  the  axiom,  that  every  importation  oanses  a  cogrespondeiit 
exportation,  on  the  foUovring  grounds  :— 

1.  ^  The  producers  of  suen  a  hi|^y  taxed  conntry  aa  Great  Britain  oog^t  to  be 
protected  from  the  competition  of  comparative^  untaxed  fordgnen." 

If  the  taxes  are  levied  equitably,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  produoer  of  the  commoditv 
which  would  be  exported  in  excnai^  for  that  vrhich  is  imported,  is  as  muca 
burdened  as  the  producer  of  the  artioM  which  the  latter  would  supersede.  lU  on 
the  other  hand,  the  taxes  are  not  levied  equitably,  the  remedy  is  to  eqnaliae  them, 
not  to  make  the  imposition  of  one  injustice  the  dennce  for  another. 

2.  ^  A  country  loses  by  the  importation  of  the  goods  of  another,  unleaa  there  iaa 
reeiprooUy  in  the  free  amniaeion  of  her  gooda,  on  the  aame  terma,  into  the  latter.** 

If  PruBsia  eenda  goods  into  England,  while  the  admiBBion  of  gooda  hfm  England 
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Into  Fnusia  aie  probiHted,  ud  fhe  goods  reoehed  by  En^^ 
obyioQs,  tbat  in  order  to  render  it  pitiable  for  an  EngUn  nerohuit  to  oaport  sneeie 
in  exchange  for  Pnusian  goods,  ne  or  some  other  merchant  most  find  it  nrofltable 
to  import  an  eqoal  quantity  of  it  in  exchange  for  goods  of  home  piodaeaon,  firom 
Mexico,  Pern,  or  some  other  coontrj  into  which  British  fpxtds  find  tMr  way. 
If  this  quantity  of  specie  could  not  be  bought  somewhere  with  English  foods,  its 
exportation  to  Prusaia'.would  speedily  raise  its  Taloe  in  this  country  so  ingh.  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  profitable  to  export  it  in  exchange  for  Prussian  eonuuxnties. 
The  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  transaction.  The  merchants  of  England,  as  a 
body,  could  not  iind  it  profitable  to  export  specie  for  goods,  unless  it  were  equally 
profitable  to  purchase  specie  with  gooos.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  fiu)t 
yery  little  £^d  or  silver  is  employed  for  such  purposes.  [Bujuicb  of  Tradi. 
ExcHANOB.!  If  England  imports  from  Prussia  more  goods  than  it  sends  thither, 
Prussia  is  mostly  paid  by  goods  sent  from  other  countries  which  receiye  frtnn 
England  more  tnan  they  send,  and  their  mutual  balances  are  adjusted  by  the 
circulation  of  bills  of  exchange.  Any  obstacle,  therefore,  to  the  interchange  of 
^oods  between  one  country  and  another,  is  as  injurious  to  that  imposins  the  restrict 
tion  as  to  that  on  whose  productions  the  restrictive  duty  is  imposed;  every  tax 
upon  importation  acting  to  the  same  extent  as  a  tax  upon  exportation.  If  France 
excludes  our  iron  and  yams,  she  suifers  from  such  policy  quite  as  much  as  this 
country.  In  whichever  of  two  countries  the  restriction  is  miposed,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  reciprocity  of  iigury ;  and  the  benefit  of  every  relaxation,  from  whichever  it 
proceeds,  is  sure  to  be  eigoyed  by  both. 

S.  ^  It  is  the  policy  of  a  nation  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  in  case  it 
may  be  deprived  of  such  supplies  by  war  J* 

This  policy  is  false  in  principle  and  ruinous  in  practice.  In  the  fear  of  war  a  sys- 
tem would  be  maintaiDed,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  perpetuate  war.  More  quarrels 
have  been  engendered  by  the  commercial  system  of  exclusion  than  by  all  the  other 
follies  and  passions  of  subjects  and  rulers.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in  peace,  is  to  let  them  prove  how  dependent  each  is  upon  the  others 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  people,  and  for  the  comforts  resulting  from 
that  profitable  employment. 

The  system  ofprotectionvTas  introduced  intoEuropean  policy  in  1667by  M.Colbert, 
minister  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  it  has  been  since  steadily  acted  upon  by 
almost  all  nations,  on  the  mistaken  notion  which  has  been  senezally  entertainea, 
ibat  the  protection  of  trade  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive 
government:  and  there  are  few  political  errors  which  have  occasioned  grntter 
mischief.  Tne  regulating  mania  which  it  inspired  has  tormented  indust^  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  force  it  from  its  natural  channels.  Besides  falsely  teaching 
nations  to  regard  the  welfare  of  their  neighbonrs  as  incompatible  with  their  own,  it 
has  fostered  a  spirit  of  conspiracy  of  daiw  against  class,  and  interest  against  m* 
terest,— every  one  trying  to  gain  legislatiye  &vonr  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.    The 

E rices  of  most  articles  have  been  artificially  enhanced  by  proteotive  duties  or  legis- 
ttive  monopolies.    By  this  system  of  each  robbing  each,  all  parties  have  fcien 
losers,  and  the  sum  ofnational  wealth  has  been  proportioiiaUy  lessened. 

The  policy  of  abandoning  the  restrictive  system  was  lon^  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  the  commercial  classes ;  but  juster  and  more  liberal  opinions  now  prevail.  In 
the  year  1820,  many  of  the  principal  mercantile  houses  in  London  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  embodying  tne  substance  of  all  the  principles  of  free  trade 
which  we  have  endBavoured  to  explain,  and  particularly  the  following : — 

"  That  freed<Hn  firom  restraint  is  calculatea  to  give  tne  utmost  extension  to  for- 
eign trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 
^  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest, 
which  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as 
the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

*  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code, 
it  may  be  proved,  that,  while  all  operate  as  a  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large, 
very  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  fikvour  they  were  ori- 
ginally instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them  to  the 
other  classes. 

"  As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your  peti- 
tioners cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  customs  to  be  given  up^ 
nor  to  be  materially  diminisned,  unless  some  substitute  lees  objectionable  be  sug- 
gested. But  it  is  against  every  restrictive  recnlation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the 
fevenno;  against  allduties  merely  proteotive  from  foreign  tompetitioa;  and  against 
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Um  exMiB  of  iaeh  datSei  m  an  p«r^y  for  the  papoM  of  rafonio,  and  pwtlT  for 
^t  of  protootion,— ihftt  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  if  reepeotfliUy  tahnutted 
to  Parliament." 

The  attention  which  this  petition  waa  the  meani  of  drawing;  to  the  anti-oommer- 
eial  {Mlndplea  of  oar  reetrictiTe  syetem,  powerfbllytended  to  bring  about  the  sue- 
eesBiTe  relazationa  which,  ainoe  its  preaentation  to  Parliament^  hare  been  made  in 
oar  oommeroiftl  oode.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  drcamstanoes  have  com- 
bined to  draw  pablic  attention  still  more  stroncly  to  this  sabjeet.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  or  Commerce  of  Manchester,  to  reoeiTe  the  report  of  Dr  Bowring  on 
the  Prnssian  Commercial  Leacue,  the  following  rssolation  was  passed,  disclaiming 
protecting  duties  of  erery  kind :— "  This  meeting  regards  the  present  as  the  proper 
occasion  for  reiterating  its  adherence  to  the  opinion  so  often  declared  by  tnis 
ohambw,  Uiat  the  prosperity^  peace,  and  happiness  of  this  and  other  nations  can  be 
alone  promoted  br  the  adoption  of  those  just  principles  of  trade  which  shall  secure  to 
all  the  right  of  a  free  interchange  of  their  respective  productions ;  and  this  meeting 
on  bdialf  of  the  jpreat  oommanity  whose  interests  it  represents,  feels  especiaJly 
called  upon  to  declare  its  disapprobation  of  all  those  restrictiTe  laws  which,  whether 
hitendea  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  or  agricultural  elasseiL  must,  in 
so  Ikr  as  they  are  operatiTe,  be  iinurious  to  the  rest  of  the  natioiu  unjust  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  ProTidence.'* 
And  in  January  1839,  deputations  of  merchants  and  mannfkcturers  assembled  iu 
London,  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  ShefiBeld,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, Wolverhampton,  GIsmow,  Paisley,  and  mer  great  towns,  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  same  effect.  To  these  testunonies  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
firee  trade  has  now  to  be  added  that  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Import  Duties,  already  alluded  to,  who  **  report  their  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  necessitv  of  an  immediate  chance  in  the  import  duties  of  the  kingdom,** 
and  **  recommend  that,  as  speedily  as  possiMe,  the  whole  system  of  differentialdutiee 
and  restrictions  should  be  reconsidered,  and  a  change  effected  in  such  a  manner 
that  exbting  interests  mav  suffer  as  little  as  possible  in  the  transition  to  a  more 
equitable  state  of  things."  The  deep  and  general  sensation  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  their  report  throughout  the  countrpr  aflbrds  just  grounds  to  hope  that 
many  of^the  improvements  wnich  it  suggests  m  our  commercial  oode  will  erelong 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  leaislatnre.  S 

COMMISSION,  OK  BROKERAGE,  the  allowanoe  to  a  fl^tor,  agent,  or  broker, 
for  tnmsactinff  the  busiDess  of  others.  It  is  generally  charged  at  so  mucn  per  cent., 
the  amount  being  regulated  either  by  stipulation  or  the  usage  <i€  trade.  A  com- 
mission dei  eredere  is  a  higher  rate  charged  in  those  cases  where  the  factor,  or 
other  agent,  guarantees  his  dealinin,  or  in  other  words,  engages  to  be  answerable, 
as  if  he  himself  vrere  the  proper  debtor.    [Del  Cbxdehb.] 

Theat  allowaoeet  we  caleabtwi  by  Ihe  Ruto  or  Three,  or  Simple  ProporMoo ;  tlie  flnt  term 
being  alweyt  IflO,  the  aeoond  the  rmte  of  oommlMlon,  ead  the  third  the  sum  npon  which  the  oom- 
ndMion  b  sranted.  while  the  fourth  ia  the  allowBiioeto be  nuule.    The foUowing  taJailm  wUlfttcilitate 
>na  for  the 
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COMMISSION  OF  BANKRUPTCY.    Before  the  passing  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Coorft  Aet,  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  bankruptcies  were  prosecntMi  under  commission 
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S'  the  Lord  Chancenor  to  eertain  oommiadoiMn.  A  diflbrent  amuifoiiiaiit  wm 
opted  by  that  act,  and  the  decree  aathoiizing  the  nrosecntioii  of  a  bankruptcy  is 
called  a  nat.  [CoMMiasioNEBfl.]  The  expreaaion  '  commiBsion  of  bankroptcy" 
came  into  use  for  expressing  the  whole  process  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  still  some- 
times employed  in  tmkt  sense.      Bankruptct.  8 

CX)MMII&IONERS  in  the  Law  qf  Bankruptcy, —Iv  Enolako  the  commissioners 
are  officers  who  hold  certain  powers  of  administration  and  superintendence  in  mat- 
ters of  bankruptcy.  PreTious  to  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c  56,  a  special  commission 
was  issued  under  the  great  seal  in  every  particular  case ;  but  the  practice  has 
been  altered  by  that  act.  The  commissioners  in  town  bankruptcies  are  the  six 
commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  [Bankruptcy,  Court  op.]  lliose  in 
the  oountoy  are  permanent  officers,  chosen  by  the  jud^  of  the  several  circuits, 
from  amouf;  the  barristers,  attome]rs,  and  solicitors,  in  the  respective  counties 
of  the  circuits,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Chancellor.  In  town  bankruptcies, 
a  single  commissioner  acts.  Tne  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  take 
the  oath  of  office  on  their  appointment ;  the  country  commissioners  take  a  new 
oath  on  the  opening  of  each  nat.  In  a  town  bankruptcy,  the  fiat  authorizes  the 
petitioning  creditor  to  prosecute  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  in  country  bank- 
ruptcies, oefore  commissioners  named.  It  has  to  be  oDserved,  that  in  bank- 
ruptcies prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  one  commissioner  has  the  same 
authority  which  vras  formerly  conferred  by  a  commission,  and  is  now  conferred 
on  country  commissioners  by  a  fiat.  Wherever  the  word  "  commissioners "  is 
used  in  the  following  statements,  it  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  one  commis- 
sioner in  town  banlmiptdes,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  commissioners  receive  proof  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  who  must 
attend  before  them  in  person,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  They  are 
empowered  to  summon  before  them  ^  any  person  whom  they  shall  believe  capable 
of  giving  any  information  concerning  the  trading  of,  or  any  act  or  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy''^committed  by,  the  person  petitioned  against,  and  they  may  command 
production  of  all  documents  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  llie  remedies  and 
means  of  enforcement  are  the  same  as  those  below  stated,  vrith  regard  to  the 
other  examinations  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  24).    Being  satisfied  of  the  debt,  trading. 


may  prove  their  debts  before  the  comnussioners.  iPuoov.']  The  commissioners 
are  empovrored,  after  abjudication,  to  summon  before  them  persons  suspected  of 
having  any  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate  in  their  possession,  or  orbeing  indebted  to  the 
bankrupt,  or  any  individuals  vrno  can  |pve  information  as  to  his  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ing and  Uiey  may  require  such  individuals  to  produce  books,  papers,  and  vouchers. 
They  can  enforce  attendance  by  warrants  (§  S3).  The  examination  may  be  on  oath, 
and  either  written  or  verbal,  and  j^arties  may  be  required  to  sign  written  answers. 
On  refusal  to  answer  lavrful  questions,  to  produce  vouchers,  or  to  si^  answers  to 
questions,  the  commissioners  may  commit  the  party  vrithout  bail,  until  satisfactory 
answers  are  ^ven,  and  the  other  directions  of  the  act  are  complied  with  (§  34). 
The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  allow  chan;es  to  vntnesses,  who  must^  as  in 
service  of  a  subpoena,  have  their  expenses  tendered  (§  35).  They  have  similar 
authority  to  examine  the  bankrupt,  and  the  same  means  of  enforcing  attendance, 
and  "  it  shall  be  lawfol  for  them  to  examine  such  bankrupt  upon  oath,  either  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  on  interrogatories  in  writing,  touching  all  matters  relating  either 
to  his  trade,  deiUings,  or  estate,  or  which  may  tend  to  disclose  any  secret  grant, 
conveyance,  or  concealment  of  nis  lands,  tenements,  goods,  money,  or  debts,  and  to 
reduce  his  answers  into  writing,  which  examination,  so  rcKiuced  into  writing,  the 
said  bankrupt  shall  sign  and  suDscribe."  And  the  commissioners  are  empowered 
to  im]>rison  nim  to  remain  without  bail  *  until  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  said 
commissioners  to  be  sworn,  and  fhll  answers  make  to  their  satisfaction  to  such 
questions  as  shall  be  put  to  nim,  and  sign  and  subscribe  such  examination  "  (|  36). 
The  commissioners  may  examine  the  bankrupt's  vrife,  with  like  means  of  enforce- 
ment, **  for  the  finding  out  and  discovery  of  the  estate,  ^oods,  and  chattels  of  such 
bankrupt,  concealed,  kept,  or  disposed  ta  by  such  wife,  m  her  own  person,  or  by 
her  own  act,  or  by  any  other  person  "  (§  87).  Quakers  mi^  make  solemn  afllrma- 
tion  on  such  examinations,  and  falsehood,  either  under  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
infers  the  punishment  (^perjury  (§  99).  §  89  of  the  act  regulates  the  course  to  be 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  law  when  applied  to  by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise  to 
intexfare  witii  commitments  under  th^  act.    §  40  provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
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tfwnmfarioiigw  in  mata  of  aedom  of  Awmgw.  NoriogleoonuniMioiMroftlieCoiiii 
of  Bankniptoy  oia  oomBitt  aa  iadiTidnal,  exowl  to  %  momn^  of  tho  ooQii^  to  be 
brought  berore  a  mbditirion  court,  or  ooort  of  reriew,  witha  throe  days  (l  Sl2 
Wm.  IV.  0.  66, 1  7).  In  the  examinatioos  a  witneos  is  not  bound  to  answer  n 
qneetion  which  mny  oriminate  him,  or  expoee  him  to  penalties,  but  it  will  not  serre 
as  a  ground  of  proteeti<mthAt  the  answer  may  expoee  him  to  a  oivil  olaiB.  *  And 
a  bttnkmpt  maj  not  oidy  be  eompelled  to  diseloee  the  dispoflitioa  of  his  pvoperty, 
and  the  mode  or  it,  although  such  instances  may  tend  to  prore  an  net  of  baoompt^, 
but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  whether  a  deed  was  Toluntairy ;  and  heoannot  refose 
to  diseoTer  the  particulars  re)atiii«;  to  his  estate,  although  sooh  information  may 
tend  to  show  that  he  has  oommittea  a  criminal  act ;  but  u  the  qaestioo  put  to  him 
be,  whether  or  not  he  has  done  an  act  deartr  erimnwl.  he  may  vsAise  to  answeir  it  ** 
(Henle^a  B,  L,  91).  Any  commissioner  of  tne  Court  of  Buakmptcy  may  ai^onm  an 
examination^  or  a  proof  of  debt,  to  a  subdivision  court,  or  a  court  of  reriew :  and 
if  a  commissioner  decide  any  point  of  law  or  equity,  or  as  to  the  reAisal  or  admission 
of  eridenee  in  the  case  of  a  (usputed  debt,  the  decision  is  subjeet  to  review  (1  &  2 
Wm.  IV.  0.  5S,  If  30, 31).  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Banlcruptoy  are  judges 
of  record,  and  have  the  corresponding  priTileges  and  protections  (lb.  §  1;.  'Hie 
country  commissioners  are  protected  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  6  Croo. 
IV.  e.  16,  §  41-44.    (Stoftii^  as  quoted.    Henley'M  B.  L.  l^VI^) 

In  Irblano  there  was,  by  the  original  bankruptcj  act,  6  Wm.  IV.  c  14,  one 
eommisstoner,  but  a  second  was  added  by  7  Wm.  I  v.  and  1  Viet,  c  48.  In  each 
bankruptey,  a  separate  cemmission  is  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  one  of  the 
commissioners,  but  they  ouIt  require  each  to  take  one  oath  of  offioe  (§  4).  The 
commissioner  summons  the  Sankrupt,  subjeets  him  to  examination,  inquires  into 
the  trading  and  bankruptcy  by  witnesses  and  documents,  in  the  same  mannw  as 
the  commissionera  in  England,  and  he  has  similar  lememes  for  enforcing  attend- 
ance. The  Lord  Chancellor  may,  on  affidarit  or  otherwise,  issue  an  extraordinary 
eommission,  fvt  proof  of  debts,  exunination  of  witnesses,  and  other  matters,  while 
the  person  so*  appointed  possesses  the  same  powers  to  eompel  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses^ and  exasune  them,  and  to  enforce  prodaelion  of  documents,  as  the  ofBdal 
oomnussioner  ( §  57).    [ Bankrvptct.] 

•  In  Scotland  there  are  commissionera  appointed  in  each  sequestration  or  bank- 
ruptcy, whose  situation  and  duties,  howerer,  are  Tcry  different  from  those  above 
described.  They  form  a  committee  of  three  creditors,  who  are  the  assessors  or 
council  of  the  trustee,  and  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  certain  transactions  con- 
nected with  sequestrations^  They  are  choeen  at  the  meeting  for  electing  the  trustee^ 
and  in  the  same  manner,  by  creditors  duly  qualiiled.  [Trustee.]  They  must  be 
chosen  from  among  the  creidkon  or  mandatories,  and  their  election  is  declared  by 
the  Sheryt  Whm  a  commissioner  has  beoome  disqualified,  or  has  otherwise 
ceased  to  act,  the  trustee  must  call  a  meetin||  to  elect  a  new  one.  The  commis- 
sionen  must  concur  with  the  trustee  in  submissions  and  other  traBsaetions.  They 
meet  at  stated  interrals  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  trustee,  audit  his 
books,  and  declare  diyidends.  Ther  fix  the  tmstee's  remuneration,  and  have  the 
Mivilege  of  assemblingwhen  they  tmnk  fit,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  estate. 
Two  are  a  quorum.  They  aare  not  entitled  to  porehase  property  sold  under  the 
bankruptcy.  [SBquEBTRAXioN.  Trubtbr.]  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41.  BurUm't  MoHtiai 
qf  the  Law  qfScoHand.) 

COMPANY,  an  association  of  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  under- 
taking. In  carrying  on  those  costly  enterprises  in  whidi  the  capital  of  a  coinmer- 
eial  country  is  employed,  the  resources  and  the  mind  of  one  person  are  often 
inadequate.  They  require  the  combined  capital  and  indnstrr  of  many,  with  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  person  which  bdongs  to  an  indiTidual.  Hence  the  origin 
of  companies,  of  which  tne  following  kinds  may  be  distinguished : — 

Private  Compmniei,  or  Toluntary  associations  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
acquisition  c^  profit,  with  a  contribution  fSnr  that  end,  of  stipulated  shares  of  luro- 
perty  and  industry;  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  mandate  to  each  partner  to  hind 
die  company  in  the  line  of  its  employment,  and  a  guarantee  to  third  parties  of  all 
the  en^;agements  undertaken  in  the  social  name.  Companies  of  this  kind  may  be 
subdindei  into  Partnerships  and  Joint-Advxnturbs,  under  which  heads,  respect- 
iTdy^  these  contraets  are  fiilly  described. 

JomtStook  Companiet  differ  from  the  preceding  in  respect,— l«l.  That  the  credit  is 
placed  on  the  joint-etoek  of  the  company,  as  indicated  by  a  descriptiTe  name,  instead 
of  being  personal,  as  indicated  by  a  firm ;  2d,  That  the  management  is  delegated  by 
the  partners  to  a  body  of  directora ;  and,  34»  That  the  shares  are  transferable. 
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PubRe  or  Chartered  Cempaniet  are  of  different  kinde.  A  royal  oharter  enablei 
a  joint-stook  oompany  to  enioy  the  privilegeB  of  a  corporation,  and  trade  under  a 
limited  reepoDflibuity  :  thia  loafes  (ji  sooh  a  oompany  are  transferable;  the  company 
itself  ondiaeolTed  by  tne  death  or  bankmptoy  of  parUierB;  and  the  maaa^iement  and 
title  to  pnrsue  are  vested  in  die  officers  appointed  according  to  the  oharter.  Bat  to 
give  the  prlTllege  of  monopoly  to  a  company,  there  most  to  an  Act  of  Parliament^ 
as  in  the  caoes  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Bank  of  England. 

Reguiaied  Campaniet  are  chartered  commercial  aasooiations  which  do  not  trado 
upon  a  joint-stocK,  bat  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person  properly  qaalified,  apon 
paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regnktions  of  the  company, 
each  member  trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk.  After  the  reyiyal 
of  commerce  in  the  loth,  16th,  and  17ui  centuriee,  it  was  the  practice  in  most 
modem  states  to  assign  such  branches  of  trade  aa  were  reckoned  pecoliarly  luoard- 
ous  to  the  exclusive  management  of  such  companies,  who  were  authorized  to  levy 
daties,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  defence  ana  security^  as  few  goyemments 
had  then  ships  and  troops  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  their  subjects  in  remote 
regions.  But  the  necesaty  for  these  associations,  if  it  ever  existed,  ceased  long 
ago  ;  and  of  the  regulated  companies  which  were  formerly  established  in  Britain, 
as  the  Hamburg  Company,  the  Russia  Company,  the  Turicey  Company,  the  AiMcan 
Company,  and  others  iWeaJUh  qf  Naiiontt  b.  &  c  1).  a  few  only  exist  in  name  ; 
all  Iffitisn  subjects  being  now  at  liberty  to  traae  vritn  friendly  countries,  on  their 
conforming  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  such  countries,  and  to  oar  customs  laws. 

Patent  Compamee  are  associations  instituted  under  the  act  7  Wm.  IV.  6l  1  Vict. 
c.  73,  which  provides  for  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  the  partners  by  letters 
patent ;  in  this  way  avoiding  those  cumbrous  peculiarities  of  a  corporation  which 
are  inconvenient  to  a  mere  trading  oompany,  and  rendering  the  expense  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  unnecessary. 

SodetU  en  Commandite,  though  not  sanctioned  by  the  British  laws,  are  common 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  individuals,  of  whom  one 
or  more  undertake  the  management,  and  are  held  indefinitely  responsible  for  all 
engagements,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  partnerships ;  and  the  others  are  mere 
sharenolders.  responsible  only  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  either  paid  up 
or  contractea  to  oe  paid  into  the  joint-stock  of  the  association.  The  first,  called  in 
France  oommanditet,  may  be  designated  manay  ng  partners ;  and  the  second,  called 
eonunanditaire$f  non'responsible  partners,  or  simply  shareholders.  Thus  the  com- 
mandite association  is  interme(Uate  in  its  character  between  an  ordinary  partner- 
ship and  a  jMrivileged  trading  company.  The  managing  partners  are  liable  in  their 
whole  fortunes  ;  tne  others  only  in  a  limited  sum. 

The  CoHStUuUon  ^Cempamiu.  in  r^iwd  to  the  mutual  rixfats  of  tbe  partnen,  and  their  liabili- 
tiet  to  the  public,  will  be  treated  In  detail  under  the  heade  PAanrmaHXP  and  Joint-Stock  Gom- 
PAKY.  But  an  opportunitj  will  be  here  taken  to  describe  thoie  proceedings  which  are  usual  or 
necessary  in  the  institution  of  a  oomnanj  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  raUwaj*  canal,  or  other 
work  requiring  a  inlvate  Act  of  RurUameat.  In  the  proeecution  of  such  underlaldngs,  the  first 
step  usuallj  taken  is  for  the  projectove  to  draw  up  tbe  plan  of  the  association,  with  a  statemert  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  propoeed  method  of  carrying  it  into  eiEact.  Thia  ia 
submitted  to  a  meeting  of  those  interested.  If  the  plan  be  approved,  a  subacription  is  opened  to 
defhty  immediate  expenses,  and  means  are  taken  to  give  publicity  to  the  plan  so  adopted,  in  order 
to  procure  shareholders.  An  estimate  has  genenlly  been  formed  of  the  amount  which  is  considered 
BuffldeDt  for  the  completion  of  the  otject ;  and  tbe  >hares  are  agreed  to  be  paid  in  such  proportk»ns 
and  at  such  times  as  shaU  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  bilL  In  the  viewof  introduetaig  a  private  bill 
into  Parliament,  surveys  are  then  made,  and  pums  prepared,  together  with  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  every  person  whose  interests  are  immediately  affected,  or  whose  estate,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking.  Dnplicatas  of  this  list,  having  three 
blank  cofamms,  headed  aJMnttiy,  dtaentfny,  and  nevfrtf,  are  fonraided  to  every  such  person,  to 
l>e  signed  by  him  in  whichever  eolumn  he  pieiisss,  and  numerous  other  regulations  are  established 


bv  the  '*  Standing Orden"  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  private 
blUs,  In  their  progress,  the  obeervation  of  all  wl; 
which  we  must  mer  to  these  orders  themselves. 


biUs,  In  their  progress,  the  obeervation  of  all  wliose  interests  th«iy  may  affect ;  for  an  aooonnt  of 


The  preUmiBaries  prescribed  by  tlie  standing  orders  of  the  Houm  of  Commons  having  beeo 
fkilfilled  within  a  oertein  defined  time  befora  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  and  subscribers  ob- 
tained to  the  amount  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  expense,  one-tenth  of  which  sub- 
scribed amount  is  also  required  by  the  seme  orders  to  be  paid  up  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  a  chartered  bank  In  Scotbmd,  or  invested  in  govenment  Beeuritiee,~the  draft  of 
the  bill  is  prepared,  and  a  petition  Is  addressed  to  the  House,  playing  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived. This  petition  must  be  presented  on  or  before  a  certain  dur  in  each  session,  which 
is  alwajs  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  is  usually  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  thereafter.  If  presented  in  time,  with  the  necessary  documents  and  plans,  it  is  referred 
to  a  select  committee,  taken  by  baDot  from  certain  lists  faito  which  the  whoto  House  is  divided, 
lor  particular  divisions  of  the  country.  This  committee  having  ascertained  that  the  standing 
ordeit  have  all  been  compUed  with,  report  the  same  to  the  uooae,  and  the  MU.  having  been 
printed,  and  copies  distributed  among  tbe  mcmbtca.  Is  received  and  read  a  fltsi  time.    After  the 
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bpMolaeartelaaanlNr  oTdaji,  it  it  mof«d  tliait  Um  bm  to  iwd  a  neond  time,  wton,  ifaay 
objectloo  la  made,  tt  it  tliMi  ftstod,  and  tto  bOI  la  attlMr  r^lMtodorrstartd  to  a  nlaot  eominlttea. 
who  oontidMr  tt  elaoat  by  dauae,  and  an  empowtrad  to  amnliM  wHmawta,  and  to  hear  eoanaal 
both  In  tupport  and  opfMaltlon.  The  eonmuttee,  in  ahnoat  OTery  eeae.  Introduce  a  mazlmani  of 
the  toll,  or  duty,  or  rent  (acoordlBc  to  tlie  nature  of  the  meaaure),  to  to  leTied,  and  in  manycaaaa 
declare  a  maximum  of  tntereat  to  be  dlrlded  on  the  ea|>ital,  and  order  the  surplua  to  to  inveated 
in  the  pablk  Amda  tlU  the  amount  ia  auAdent  to  rniay  tto  adraneea  bv  the  iihareholdera,— tto 


improvement  to  to  tlien  thrown  open  for  tto  free  eiuoyment  of  the  public.  In  many  cane  alao 
proTlaion  ia  made  to  aeenre  tto  completion  of  tto  worB  when  once  benin.  The  oonmittee  toying 
completed  tltdr  labour*,  announce  tbefar  dedaion  In  a  report ;  after  whldi  tto  Honae  ppoceeda  to 
tto  third  reading  of  tto  bill,  wlien  it  maj  to  again  diacuaaed.  though  tto  report  of  the  committee 
ie  in  rooet  eaaea  agreed  to  without  any  fuilier  oppoeitlon.  If  tto  bul  ia  paaaed,  it  ia  carried  to  tto 
Houae  of  Lorda,  where  It  goea  through  neariy  the  aame  forma ;  and  if  it  to  finally  approved  of  by 
tto  Upper  Houae,  and  reoelTe  the  royal  aanetlon.  It  beeomee  an  Act  of  PaiUament  It  ahould 
alao  to  auted,  that  eariv  in  tto  aeeaion  the  Houae  flxea  perioda  within  which  tto  different  atagea 
of  private  billa  are  required  to  to  forwarded. 

The  expenaae  of  carrying  tto  generaltty  of  auch  bllb  through  Pariiament  are  very  eonaiderable. 
A  much  higlier  amount  of  feea  b  paid  in  the  caae  of  a  private  bill  than  in  ttot  of  a  pulrilc  bill,  to 
the  deito  and  other  oOoeft  of  the  two  Houaea;  beaidea  whidi,  tto  expeoaea  of  agency,  of  twining 
up  witneaaee,  and  tto  other  cfaargea  attending  tto  maUna  aaplicatlon  to  Pariiament  for  a  private 
bul,  at  preaent  often  amount  to  many  timea  aa  much  aa  taefeea.  Tto  following aliowa  ctoexpenaae 
of  ciinatltuting  aevaral  of  tto  Bngilah  railway  oompantos  :— 

London  ana  Bbmlngliam  railway  (11 2ft  mllee) ;  pajmenta  for  act  of  Inoorponllon,  £7S»86S. 

North  HIdtand  railway  (79  mUea),  £4A,M8. 

Great  Weatera  raUway  (114  milea),  £.V.710. 

Southampton  ndlway  (76  milea),  expended  tai  ralaiag  capital,  procuring  act,  &&,  £99,040. 

Liverpool  and  ICancbeater  ndlway ;  parliamentary  and  law  expenditure,  £28,4iBi, 

GOMPASS  (ihe  Mariner's),  an  instrnment  om^loyed  in  directing  the  eoarae  of 
yesaels  at  sea.  It  consirts  of  a  circular  card,  haTing  a  manietized  needle  attached 
to  the  back  of  it,  8o  aa  to  form  one  of  its  diameters ;  this  cuameter  bein^  supported 
on  a  point,  and  exaetly  balanced  on  its  centre,  turns  freely  round  with  the  card, 
which  by  a  narticular  oontriTance  is  so  suspended  within  a  cylindrical  box  that  it 
remains  perfectly  horizontal,  notwithstandinir  the  irr^fpilar  motions  to  which  a  ship 
is  liable  at  sea :  it  is  the  property  of  the  neecQe,  when  thus  balanced,  to  point  near^ 
to  the  North  Pole  ;  whence,  by  simply  looking  at  the  position  of  the  needle,  the 
mariner  can  see  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  and  regulate  his  steering 
accordingly. 

The  course  indicated  by  the  needle,  however,  is  only  the  nu^viWtc  bearing,  which 
is  seldom  the  true  direction :  for  the  magnet  rarely  points  exactly  north,  being 
subject  to  two  errors  from  different  causes,  called  the  variation  and  the  deviaiian. 
The  former  is  the  result  of  a  slow  progressiTe  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
ma^etic  pole,  which,  within  certain  limits,  moves  ttom  east  to  west,  and  back 
again  from  west  to  east.  When  it  was  first  noticed,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century^  the  needle  in  London  pointed  some  domes  to  the  east  of  the  true  north ; 
this  variation  gradually  became  less,  till  in  1660  it  coincided  with  the  Nortii  Pole 
of  the  earth;  It  then  gradually  varied  to  the  west,  till  in  1828  the  variation 
amounted  to  about  25'  ;  since  which  it  has  decreasea,  beinc  at  present  about  ii\ 
It  also  changes  10  or  15  minutes  at  different  times  of  the  day.  The  variation  of 
the  compass,  however,  is  very  dbOferent  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  must 
therefore  be  determined  at  sea  by  comparing  the  true  bearing  of  a  celestud  object 
with  its  bearing  by  cobumss,  which  is  aone  by  a  finer  instrument  called  an  oMimuth 
oompau.  The  cause  or  the  variation  of  the  compass  has  hitherto  eluded  the  re- 
searches of  philosophers.  Oaptain  Parry  discovered  that  when  he  had  passed  to 
the  north  of  a  certain  spot  westward  of  Hudson's  Strait,  the  needle,  which  had 
been  previously  varying  to  an  extreme  degree,  absolutely  went  half  round  the  com- 
pass, and  this  oontinuM  to  be  the  case  until  he  had  sailed  considerably  fiurther 
north.  Whether  this  peculiar  attraction  had  any  reference  to  the  real  magnetio 
pole,  further  observations  will  perhaps  determine. — The  deviaHon  of  the  compass 
18  a  local  error,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  iron  on  board  ship  :  it  was  fbrst  ob- 
served by  Mr  Wales,  the  astronomer  of  Gaptain  Cook,  and  has  beoi  the  cause  of 
numerous  shipwrecks  :  an  ingenious  method  of  disooveriiur  its  amount,  however, 
has  been  lately  invented  by  Professor  Barlow.  The  dip  of  the  needle  is  a  devia- 
tion from  its  horizontal  line ;  it  is  different  in  different  places,  and,  like  the  varia- 
tion, undergoes  slow  chan^  :  its  diurnal  change  is  not  perceptible. 

Tne  inventor  of  the  manner's  oompass  is  not  Imown.  It  was  employed  in  Europo 
in  navi^^tion,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  exact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction is  matter  of  doubt.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it  much  earlier.  The  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  but  was  not  by  them  applied  to  any  practical  purpose.    [Con* 

MBBCE.] 
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COMPOSITION-CONTRACT,  an  ureemMit  between  a  bankrnpt  trader  and 
his  creditors,  by  which,  on  its  being  ratified  according  to  the  terms  of  the  statutes, 
the  debtor  is  relieTed  from  the  farther  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

In  England,  by  the  bankmot  statute  6  Geo;  IV.  o.  16,  this  practice  was  intro- 
duced firom  the  sequestration  law  of  Scotland.  Bt  §  133,  any  meeting  after  the 
bankrupt  has  passed  his  last  examination  (of  which  and  its  purport  21  days'  no- 
tice shall  haTC  been  giyen  in  the  Gazette),  if  he  or  his  fhends  make  an  offer 
of  composition,  or  security  for  composition,  agreed  to  by  nine-tenths  in  number 
and  Talue  of  the  creditors  present,  another  meeting  is  to  be  appointed,  and  if  at 
that  meeting  nine-tenths  in  number  and  Talue  agree,  Ae  baiduniptcy  is  to  be  super- 
seded. By  §  134,  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  less  tmm  £20,  is  not  reckoned  in  number, 
but  his  debt  must  be  computed  in  Talue.  Any  creditor  to  the  amount  of  £50 
residing  out  of  England,  must  ha^e  notice  of  the  meeting  so  long  before  as  to  ha^e 
time  to  vote,  and  such  creditor  may  rote  by  letter  of  attomer,  as  in  the  case  of 
assignees.  A  creditor  agreeing  to  accept  any  gratuity  or  higner  composition  for 
assenting,  forfeits  the  debt  ana  the  ^^tuity  ;  and  the  bankrupt  may  be  compelled 
to  make  oath  that  no  such  transaction  has  taken  place,  and  that  he  has  used  no 
undue  means  to  obtain  the  assent  of  his  creditors.  The  composition-contract 
having  been  in  use  in  Scotland  since  1793,  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  Masid 
will  in  a  great  measure  regulate  that  of  En^^d,  except  where  a  distinction  is 
created  by  statute. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  late  se^eetration  act,  2  &  8  Vict.  o.  41,  an  offer  of  composi- 
tion ma^  be  made  at  the  meeting  appointed  for  decting  a  trustee.    [Tkustrb.  J    If 
a  majority  in  number  and  nine-tenths  in  Talue.  at  the  meeting,  agree  to  entertain 
the  offer,  the  trustee  must  advertise  in  the  Eainburgh  Grazette  that  an  offer  has 
been  made  and  entertained,  and  that  it  will  be  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  after  the  bankrupt's  examination,  stating  the  day,  nour,  and  j^lace  of  the 
meeting.    He  must  also  send  a  circular  by  post  to  each  creditor  claiming,  or  men- 
tioned in  the  bankrupt's  state,  containing  a  notice  <^  the  resolution  and  meeting, 
with  a  specification  of  the  offer  and  security,  and  an  abstoact  of  the  state  of  the 
affairs  and  valuation  of  the  estate,  **  so  fi»  as  tiie  same  can  be  done,  to  enable  the 
*  creditors  to  judge  of  the  said  offer  and  security  **  (§  113).    If  at  the  meeting,  a 
majority  in  number  and  nine-tenths  in  Talue  accept,  a  bond  of  caution  [CAunoNAnr 
Obligation]  by  the  bankrupt  and  his  cautioner  may  be  lodged  with  the  trustee. 
The  trustee  has  then  to  send  a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  and  the  bond 
of  cautionary  to  the  Bill- Chamber  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  the  Sheriff- 
Clerk  of  the  district.    The  latter  altematiTC  is  made,  that  the  trustee  may  haTC 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  of  the  Sheriff,  according  to  his  choice.    If 
the  judge  find  that  the  requisites  are  complied  with,  he  must  judicially  ajpproTe  of 
the  composition,  after  hearing  all  objections  by  opposing  creditors, "  and  if  ne  shall 
refuse  to  sustain  the  offer,  or  reject  the  TOte  of  any  croditor,  he  shall  specify  the 
grounds  of  refusal  or  reiection ''  (§  114).    The  second  occasion  for  an  offer  is  at  the 
meeting  after  the  examination,  or  at  any  subsequent  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
by  the  trustee,  with  consent  of  the  commissioners  [Commissioners],  when  if  a 
majority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in  Talue  resoWe  to  entertain  tne  offer,  the 
trustee  must  send  notice  to  the  creditors,  as  aboTC,  for  a  meeting  within  21  days. 
At  the  meeting,  a  msjority  in  numbnr  and  four-fifths  in  Talue  may  accept  the 
offer.    The  proceedings  must  be  judicially  certified  as  aboTc  (§  115).    If  an  offer 
hsTing  been  made  has  been  rejected,  or  has  otherwise  become  ineffectual,  no  second 
offer  can  be  entertained,  unless  nine-tenths  in  number  and  Talue  assent  m  writing, 
and  the  offer,  statiuf^  the  amount  of  composition  and  the  terms  of  payment,  be  sub- 
scribed hj  the  cautioner.    Such  an  offer  not  only  requires  to  be  accepted  by  a 
majority  m  number  and  nine-tenths  in  Talue  of  the  creditors  called  to  a  meeting  by 
the  trustee,  but  to  be  assented  to  by  nine-tenths  in  Talue  of  all  the  creditors  who 
haTC  produced  affidaTits  (§  121).    Before  a  composition  is  approTcd  of,  the  com- 
missioners haTC  to  audit  the  trustee's  accounts,  and  ascertain  the  balance,  subject 
to  reTiew  by  the  Lord  Ordinarr  or  Sheriff  (§117).    The  bankrupt  and  his  cautioner 
A  the  composition  are  precluaed  firom  objecting  to  any  debt  giTon  up  by  the  bank- 
rupt in  his  '*  state,"  or  admitted  in  his  offer  of  composition,  and  likewise  to  any 
security  held  by  a  creditor,  unless  an  objection  haTe  been  made  in  the  offer  of  com- 
position, written  notice  haTing  been  given  to  the  creditor  (S 119).    A  creditor  who 
has  not  produced  his  claim  before  the  date  of  the  judicial  approval  of  the  com- 
position, has  no  claim  against  the  cautioner  after  two  years  fh>m  its  date  (§  120). 
On  a  composition  being  approTed  of.  and  the  bankrupt  taking  the  declaration  or 
oath  preeorlbed  by  the  statute,  he  is  discharipBd.    ($  1 16.) 
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Ik  Ibbland,  by  6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  o.  14,  |§  161  &  15^  the  MMpoailiwi-eoiiliMt  vm 
tttftbliahed  in  th«  nine  temw  m  by  tt  183  &  184  <?  6  Geo.  IV.  e.  16  in  Eaifmd, 
the  noUoe  of  meeting  being  giren  in  the  DaUin  Guette. 

CONfiSSI,  the  bark  of  the  oyal-leaved  loeebay  ( Wrightia  antidjfseuUricwm),  B 
is  obtained  chieily  at  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar  coatt.  whenoe  it  is  sometimes 
ealled  Tellicherry  bariL  It  has  lately  been  introdnoed  into  the  British  materia 
mediea.    Cdinj/ir«  Mai,  Indica.) 

CONEY,  OB  RABBIT  (Fr.  iMjrin,  Ger.  KmUpkm.  It.  ConigBo,  ^.Cm^\  a 
well-known  rodential  little  animal  {Lepm  CWiMcti/iu,  linn.)  lemarkaliJe  for  its 
f^«naM^f--^ttigakrAruL  to  breed  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  produdng  seyeral  litters 
Hi  a  year,  gsnerally  nom  five  to  seTen  or  eight  at  a  time,  its  for  is  m  oonsidenble 
demand,  partieolarly  for  the  hat  trade ;  at  one  time  the  silTer-haired  Tarieties,  or 
■Urer  eprus,  were  mnoh  Talned  for  ornamental  linings  to  cloaks,  and  other  pieces 
of  drees.    Coney  nirs  are  a  common  article  of  import. 

CONSIGNMjSNT  is  an  ezprcasion  employed  to  designate  any  transaotion  by 
which  an  indiridoal  in  one  place  transmits  or  conni^  goods  to  an  indiridaal 
in  another  place,  to  be  at  his  disposal  mider  conditions  expressed  or  implied. 
The  person  who  transmits  the  goods  is  called  the  consigners-he  who  receives  them 
the  consignee.  Consigner  andeonsignee  are  used  by  merchants  to  exivees  gen- 
erally the  shipper  of  merehaodise,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  admssecL  by 
bill  <n  lading  or  otherwise.  The  most  ordinary  description  of  conngnment  is  that 
to  a  HMtor,  who  has  to  traffic  with  the  goooa  for  the  nse  of  his  principal,  and 
who  may  deal  with  third  parties  not  warned  of  limitations  to  his  power,  as  if  be 
were  the  prinoipaL  [FA.<non,  mnd  nAttanoe  qf  the  Faetar's  Act  under  that  head.'\ 
Cargoes  are  sometimes  consigned  from  debtors  to  creditors  in  satisfaction  of  deb^ 
and  sometimes  as  a  Aind  of  credit  for  adyanees,  the  consigner  being  entitled  to 
draw  on  the  consigiiee  to  a  certain  amoont,  or  the  latter  advancing  cash  to  the 
former.  On  failore  of  the  consigner,  the  consigiiee  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  in  his 
hand  for  his  advances.    iPaleif  on  PriMpai  and  Affent.)    [Factor.    jLien.] 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.    [Budobt.    Rbvan ub  and  ExPENDiTuacI 

CONSOLS,  a  familiar  term  need  to  denote  the  portion  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  forming  the  8  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities. 

CONSUL,  an  officer  appointed  by  a  goyemment  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
country  for  the  purpose  of  faoilitating  and  protecting  the  oommerce  of  the  subjecta 
of  such  goyemment.  Consuls  aire,  not  in  ceneral  reckoned  among  diplomatic  min- 
isters ;  but  in  some  particular  cases  (such  as  that  of  the  consuiB-i^eral  sent  to 
some  of  the  semi-barbarous  states  of  Africa),  having  diplomatic  duties  to  perform, 
they  are  accredited  and  treated  as  ministers.  According  to  the  general  instruct 
tions  of  the  British  sovemment,  a  consul  must  study  **  to  become  conversant  with 
the  laws  and  generu  principles  which  relate  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  parts  ;  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  language^  and  with  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  country  wherein  be  resides,  and  especially  with  such  laws  as  have 
any  connexion  with  the  trade  between  the  two  countries."  His  principal  duties  are 
**  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawfol  trade  and  trading  interests  of  Great  Britain 
by  every  fair  and  proper  means  ;*'  **  to  caution  all  British  subjects  a^inst  carrying 
on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  and  in  riolation  of  the  laws 
and  r^pilations  of  England,  or  of  the  country  in  which  be  resides  ;"  "  to  give  his 
best  advice  and  assistance,  whenever  called  upon,  to  his  Majesty's  trading  subjects, 
quieting  their  difforences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  good-will  amongst  them* 
and  condliating  as  much  as  possible  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries  upon  all 
points  of  difference  which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance;"  and  to  uphold  the  ri^t- 
fhl  interests  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  both  in  person  and  property^  placing, 
however^  cases  where  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  authorities  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  minister.  The  consul  is  also  required  to  send  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  return  of  the  trade  at  the  ports  within  his 
consulate ;  and  to  transmit  quarterly  a  weekly  account  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  with  the  course  of  exchange,  and  any  remarks  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects which  he  may  consider  necessary.  He  is  further  required  to  acquaint  his  own 
Sovemment  with  the  appearance  of  any  contagious  disease  at  the  place  of  his  resi- 
ence ;  to  afford  relief  to  uiy  distressed  British  subjects  thrown  upon  the  coast,  or 
reaching  by  chance  any  place  within  his  district ;  and  to  furnish  intdligcnce,  ob- 
tain supplies,  and  generally  assist  any  king's  ships  coining  within  his  consulate. 

The  consuu  appointed  bv  our  government  are  generaUy  British  subjects ;  but 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  consuls  abroad,  who  held  commissionB  under  the  crown,  were  merchants  at 
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tke  remellTe  pUees  id  tiieir  ooiunliir  nddenM.  Many  of  thote  oomnls  had  no 
salary  nom  gOTemiaent ;  their  emolomenta  oonautod  w  fiaee,  ^diloh  they  levied 
upon  the  tonnage  of  Brituh  ships,  and  upon  the  Taloe  of  their  eargoes.  llus  mode 
of  remunerating  these  officers  hkying  created  diasatiafaotion  among  the  commercial 
classes,  a  new  system  was  introduced  in  the  year  1826,  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  paissed  to  abolish  all  consular  fees  on  tonnage  and  cargoes,  aad  to  enable  the 
erown  to  giye  remunerating  salaries  to  consuls.  According  to  the  system  founded 
upon  the  act  of  1826,  it  was  determined  "  that  British  consuls  should  not  be  in  any 
way  concerned,  directlv  or  indirectly,  in  commercial  pursuits."  This  system  was 
acted  upon  with  some  few  exceptions  until  the  vear  1832,  when  a  Tory  considerable 
reduction  was  made  in  the  salaries  assignea  to  them,  and  **  permission  was 
given  to  engace  in  commercial  pursuits,"  as  a  set-off  against  Uie  reduction  of  sal- 
ary. Thus,  the  principle  established  in  1826  was  reyersed,  and  restriction  **  to 
engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  "  made  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

Tablb  of  Fees  payable  to  Consuls-general  and  Consuls  by  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  87. 

Refbtrationa 1  dollar 

V  iAA  of  panport | 

Valuation  of  goods 1  per  ct 

Attending  ealee  I  per  oeni.  where  there  has  been 

a  tfaarge  for  nUuing,  otherwise  1  per  oent. 
Attendvnee,  oat  of  consular  office,  at  a  ship- 
wreck,  llTe  dollars  per  diem  for  his  personal 
expenses,  OTer  and  above  hJs  tnveulng  ex- 


Tabls  (A.) 

Certificate  of  due  landisf  of  goods  exported  from 

the  United  Klnipiom S  dollars 

Signature  of  ship's  manifest 2 

Certificate  of  onsjin,  when  required. ..  .S 

BUI  of  health,  wben  required S 

Bignatnre  of  mnster-roU,  wlicn.reqaired.S 
Attestation  of  a  signature,  when  re- 
quired..  1     .. 

Administering  an  oath,  irtien  required  ..| 
Seal  of  offioe,  and  signature  of  any 
otlier  doonment  not  speofflsd  hersJn, 
whenrequired. 1     .. 

Tablb  (B.) 

Bottomry  or  aridtiation  Ixmd. t 

Noting  a  protest 1     .. 

Order  of  survey t     .. 

Extending  a  protest  or  sur v^ 1     . . 


Do.  on  opening  a  wUl 6  dollars 

Maoagemem  of  property  of  Britfeh  sub- 
JecU  dying  totestate. Slperet 

The  dollars  mentioned  in  tiie  preeeding  tables 
WW  in  all  oases  to  be  paid  by  the  delivery  of  dol- 


lars, eadi  of  which  is  to  be  of  tlie  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling,  and  no  more,  aocOTding  to  ttie  rate  of 
exchange  prevailing  at  the  place  where  such  pay- 
ment Is  made. 


CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM.    [Commbecb.] 

CONTO,  a  Portuguese  word,  denoting  a  mimon.  A  eonto  of  reis  is  1000  milreis; 
commonly  exproeeed  1000  ^JNOQ. 

CONTRABAND,  from  the  Italian  CmUrabando^  contrary  to  proclamation,  is 
applied  in  one  sense  to  the  goods  which  are  prohihited  to  he  exported  or  impwted^ 
on  the  ground  of  theories  re||;arding  national  policy,  or  protection  to  home  pro- 
duce. Theee  are  emhodied  m  the  customs  duties  act^  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  52,  an 
ahridgment  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  title  Customs.  Contraband  of  war  is 
appli^  by  belligerent  powers  to  the  furnishing  of  arms,  provisions,  or  other  assist- 
ance to  powers  with  which  ther  are  at  war,  by  neutral  states^  or  their  own  subjects. 
Like  most  other  questions  in  tne  law  of  nations,  it  is  exceedmgly  difficult  to  oecide 
what  goods  mav  or  may  not  give  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  hostilities,  and 
consequently  wnat  are  or  are  not  contraband.  ^  Not  only  arms,  powder,  ball,  and 
other  ammunition,  but  also  horses  and  ftimiture.  pitch,  tar,  sails,  hemp,  and  cord- 
age, masts,  yards,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  tne  building  or  equipment  of  ^H^^ 
are  generally  considered  as  contraband"  {Marthaii  <m  Inturanee,  73).  Tne 
penaUies  where  neutrals  convey  contraband,  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  depending 
often  on  the  power  of  the  nation  that  enforces  them.  Formerly  the  vessel  and 
cargo  were  forfeited,  but  in  later  times  the  penalty  has  generally  been  mitigated. 
It  is  treasonable  in  a  subject  of  Britain  to  sup^y  contraband  to  a  nation  with 
which  this  country  is  at  war,  and  all  contracts,  mcluding  insurances,  made  here, 
in  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  contraband,  whether  by  British  subjects  or 
neutrals,  are  void.    (Jb.  72-79.) 

CONTRACT,  OA  AGREEMENT,  may  be  defined  the  legally  expressed  con- 
sent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  give  and  receive  some  specified  benefit. 

In  England,  a  person  non  compos  cannot  enter  into  an  agreement.  By  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  the  law,  infiants,  or  minoriL  that  is,  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  cannot  contract.  In  practice,  however,  in  general,  their  contracts 
for  their  benefit  are  supported,  while  they  are  entitled  to  rmsede  from  those  to  their 
prejudice.  A  minor  may  bind  himself  for  necessaries,  such  as  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  education ;  and  in  judging  of  what  are  necessaries,  the  comparative  a^e 
and  position  of  the  party  will  be  considered.  Thus,  where  a  minor  was  a  captain 
in  the  army,  he  was  held  liable  to  pay  for  his  Msnraiit'a  Uvery,— his  situMioQ  beitig 
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held  as  requiring  taeh  u  attendAiit  (Handi «.  Sbaey,  ST,  R,  578).  If  one  lends 
monej  to  a  minor,  it  would  eeem  that  the  borrowor  will  not  be  bound  thoogfa  he 
lay  it  ont  on  neceeaariee,  as  the  neoeaaitT  is  judged  of  Arom  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, not  from  what  the  minor  may  do  in  consequence  of  it.  By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14, 
S  5,  a  confirmation  bj  one  of  full  a^  of  a  contract  incurred  in  minority,  cannot  be 
validly  made  except  m  writing.  A  wife  during  intermarriage  is  incapable,  without 
her  husband's  consent,  of  entering  on  an  amement,  in  the  general  case :  but  with 
respect  to  her  separate  property,  she  is  entitled  to  act  as  if  she  were  a  sin|^e  woman. 
(2  Vesey,  »enwr,  190.) 

All  agreements  to  do  an  act  on  one  aide,  should  hare  a  consideration  on  the  other; 
but  a  deed  duly  executed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  under  seal,  is  binding  wiUiout 
a  consideration ;  and  negotiable  instruments,  such  as  bills  and  notes,  bina  without 
consideration,  where  the  interest  of  third  parties  is  inyoWed.  [Bill.]  In  the 
genwal  case  courts  c^  law  will  not  interfere  either  to  enforce  Toluntarr  agreements, 
not  baring  any  of  these  qualifications,  unless  creditors  or  other  thira  puties  have 
an  interest,  or  to  annul  them,  unless  in  cases  of  fraud.  The  party  injured  by  breach 
of  agreement,  may  haTC  recourse  at  common  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Where  specific  performance  is  demanded,  the  latter  is  the  proper 
tribunal :  Where  damages  for  non-performance  will  compensate  the  claimant,  a 
court  of  law  and  a  jury  snould  be  resorted  to.  "  Therefore,  in  general,  they  ( Courts 
of  Equity)  will  not  allow  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  of  contracts  of  stock, 
com,  hope,  or  other  articles  of  merchandise,  but  will  leave  the  plaintiff  to  his 
remedy  at  law.''    iBaeon*s  Ah, ;  Aoreemenit,  B,  1,  note.) 

By  the  statute  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  S,  among  many  prorisions  which  refer 
chiefly  to  agreements  as  to  real  property,  it  is  by  §  4  enacted,  **  That  no  action 
shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  executor  or  administrator,  upon  any 
special  promise,  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  whereby  to  charse 
the  defendant,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  mis- 
carriages  of  another  person  ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  any  agreement  made 
upon  consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them  :  or  upon  any  agreement 
that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  making  thereof ; 
unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memoran- 
dum or  note  thereof,  smill  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfhlly  authorised."  By  a  still 
more  important  enactment  ($  17),  *^  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  waresL 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  ten  pounds  sterling:  or  upwards,  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  of  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually 
receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of 


the  goods  may  not  be  made,  or  fit  for  delivery  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  With 
regard  to  the  delivery.  whM«  goods  are  ponderous,  it  may  be  s^pibolical,  as  by  de- 
livery of  the  key  of  tne  warehouse.  Acceptance  of  samples  is  only  held  accept- 
ance of  a  part,  when  it  really  Sb  part  of  the  bulk.  The  consideration  need  not  do 
expressed  in  the  memorandum.  This  document  may  consist  of  two  separate 
writings.  Where  the  seller  only  signed,  and  the  name  of  the  buyer  did  not  appear, 
it  was  held  insufficient  (Champion  v.  rlummer,  I.  Dot,  4*  ^<^<  *^2)*  Where  one 
expresses  his  consent  by  writing  his  name,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it  be 
by  subscription,  or  in  the  body  of  the  memorandum.  An  agreement  in  part  per- 
formed, is  not  sheeted  by  the  statute.  Such  acts  must  be  done  distinctly  with  tiie 
view  of  fulfilling  the  agreement.    (Bocon't  Ab, ;  wtoe  Aoreementt,) 

In  iRBLiLND,  uie  equivalent  to  the  English  statute  of  frauds  is  7  Wm.  III.  c.  12, 
which  is  amended  as  above  bv  9  Geo.  I V.  c.l4. 

CONVOY,  in  the  law  of  snipping,  is  applied  to  a  naval  force  appointed  by  the 
government,  for  the  protection  of  vessels  plying  between  certain  ports  in  time  of 
war.  An  obliflition  to  sail  with  convoy  has  oocasionaUy  been  created  and  en- 
forced by  act  (^  Parliament  (see  88  Greo.  III.  c.  76,  &  48  Greo.  III.  c.  57),  while  at 
other  times  it  has  been,  left  to  the  private  arxan/^ment  of  the  parties  interested,  in 
their  capacity  of  underwriters.  &c.  It  was  decided  in  1783,  that  an  obligation  to 
sail  with  convoy  is  not  fulfilled  by  incidentally  accompanying  and  being  under  the 
protection  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  that  only  vessels  commissioned  for  that  express 
purpose  by  the  irovemment  constitute  convoy  {Park  <m  Inturance,  449).  The 
adinixil  commanding-in-cfakf  on  a  foreign  station,  is,  however,  the  representativ* 
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of  ihe  gotanment  to  the  eibet  of  appointiiig  sneh  pfoteetion.  It  fireqiienilT  hamieiif 
that  the  conroy  does  not  sail  from  the  Bune  port  as  the  yaesel ;  when  tniB  is  the 
case,  the  obli^tion  on  the  master  is  to  proceea,  in  the  nsnal  manner,  to  the  phuM 
of  rendesToos.  Convoys  eannot  ffoneraUy  be  appointed  for  every  indiyidnal  Toyaffe 
doling  its  whole  oontinnanee,  and  in  sncn  cases  ressels  may  have  to  conclude  thSr 
Toyages  nnproteoted.  Each  voyage  is.  however,  attached  to  some  particuUtf  con- 
voy, which  must  be  kept  company  with  so  Cur  as  it  ffoes.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
bound  to  join  convov  most  immediately  apply  for  ssBing  instructions,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  obey  the  signals,  and  may  know  the  place  of  rendezvoos  in  case  of  separa- 
tion. Unless  it  be  owin|{  to  impediments  over  which  the  master  has  no  control,  he 
is  not  considered  as  having  pnt  himself  under  the  protection  of  convoy,  until  he 
has  obtained  sailing  instructions.  The  principal  questions  as  to  sailing  with  con- 
voy arise  out  of  cases  where  it  is  a  vrarranty  specified  or  implied  in  insurances,  and 
in  this  view  it  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  Wauumtt. 

COPAIB^  OB  COPAIVA^  commonly  called  a  balsam,  but  properly  an  oleo-resin 
or  turpentine,  is  a  drug  obtamed  from  the  Copa^era  qmoiruuitf  a  native  of  South 
America,  ana  from  other  species  of  the  same  ti^.  Two  lands  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished, and  named  from  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced,  the  Brazilian 
(chiefly  from  the  province  of  Para),  and  the  West  Indian.  The  former  is  thin, 
clear,  of  a  pale  colour,  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste:  while 
the  latter  is  thick,  solden  yellow,  not  transparent,  and  of  less  agreeable  smell,  even 
resembling  turpentme.  Sp.  gr.  '980.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  castor-oil  and 
the  finer  sorts  of  turpentines.  When  goodj  it  should  be  completely  soluble  in  Ucohol 
of  the  strnigth  of  90  per  cent. ;  but  the  simplest  test  of  its  purity  is  to  heat  a  small 
quantity  in  a  vratch-glass,  when,  if  good,  a  hard  brittle  resin  remains.  This  drug 
is  celebrated  for  its  action  as  a  stimulant  to  the  mucous  surfaces.  About  320  cwts. 
are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

COPAL,  a  peculiar  kind  of  resin  obtained  from  a  lar^  tree  iRhus  oopalHnum\ 
found  in  various  tropical  countries.  It  usually  appears  m  the  form  of  round,  hara, 
shininf.  transparent  masses,  brittle,  tasteless,  and  nearly  inodorous  :  and  is  irene- 
rally  of  a  lemon  hue,  though  the  best  is  nearly  colourless.  It  is  fusible  and  inflam- 
mable, insoluble  in  vrater,  and  differs  from  most  other  resins  in  being  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is,  however,  dissolved  by  ether  and  some  essential 
oils,  though  with  difficulty.  The  resin  is  chiefly  employed  with  oil  of  turpentine  in 
making  <m^  vami$h^  a  substance  which,  when  carefully  prepared,  is  durable,  sus- 
oeptibk  or  a  brilliant  polish,  and  so  hard  as  to  resist  scratches.  It  is  applied  to 
tea-boajrds,  snuff-boxes  and  other  utensils,  and  also  to  the  preservation  ana  restor- 
ation of  iMuntings.  Copal  is  principally  imported  from  Africa,  though  small 
quantities  are  occasioni^y  brou^t  from  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies. 

COPPER  (Fr.  Ouitfre.  Ger.  Kupfer.  It.  Bame.  Por.  Cobre,  Baa.  MJetL 
Sp.  Oobre.  Sw.  Koppar\  a  metal  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  considerable 
lustre.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductUe.  and  has  a  peculiar  smell  when  warmed  or 
rubbed.  It  is  so  tenacious  that  a  wire  l-lOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  vrill  support 
nearly  300  lbs.  1^.  gr.  8*&  Fusing  point  1996^  Fahr.  The  uses  of  this  metal  are  infe- 
rior only  to  those  of  iron.  It  is  used  for  coin,  for  covering  the  bottoms  of  ships,  for 
boilers,  and  a  great  variety  of  utensils  ;  also  in  the  manuifacture  of  colours,  and  in 
medicine.  Its  alloys  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  Bxll-mxial,  Brass,  Bbonze, 
Gbrman  Silver,  Spbculum  M btal,  and  Pinchbeck. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature,  but  not  in  great  quantities. 
An  amorphous  mass  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Brazil,  weighing  2666 
Portuguese  pounds.  The  great  source  of  its  supply  is  an  ore  in  which  ue  metal  is 
found  combined  with  sulphur.  In  both  states  it  is  obtained  in  almost  every  mineral 
district  in  the  world,  in  oeds,  or  more  commonly  in  veins  in  primitive  and  second- 
ary mountains,  accompanied  by  several  other  mineral  substances.  Mines  of  cop- 
per are  largely  workea  in  England,  Chili,  Cuba,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Siberia  ; 
those  of  Fnnoe,  Spain,  Hungary,  Norway,  and  Ireland,  are  of  much  less  conse- 
quence. 

The  English  mines  were  scarcely  worked  prior  to  last  century  ^  they  are  chiefly 
situated  in  Cornwall,  where  the  most  common  ore  consists  of  copper,iron,  and  sulphur, 
in  nearly  equal  proportions,  and  is  called  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites ;  veins 
are  idso  workea  in  ue  counties  of  Devon.  Anglesey  (particularly  m  Pary's  mountain 
near  Amlwch),  and  Stafford.  Owing  to  the  want  of  fuel  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the 
ores  are  shipped  from  these  countries  to  South  Wales  to  be  smelted,  principally  to 
works  situi&ed  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Swansea  and  Neath;  the  smaller  quantity 
of  material  beiqg  thus  earned  to  the  greater,  while  the  vessels  load  back  vnth  coal 
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forili0ii8eofilieTui«iiflflkflaiii-eiig|Mi.  TheqvuitftyofBeUlUoeoiiiMryieldadliy 
tlieoieii«oBiiMnilTabaDi8or9per  oent.  The  vroduM^finotel  from  Uiewwkiii^ 
in  GorawiU  in  1775  wms  9696  tons  ;  in  1800,  5187  toni ;  in  1830,  7364  toM ;  and 
in  18S8, 11,527  tons.  The  productive  power  of  the  nines  hM  thoe  bean  inereMed 
more  thui  threefold  in  the  hut  80  yeue.  No  statement  can  be  given  of  the  total 
qaantity  of  copper  raised  in  the  United  Kincdom  before  1820  ;  in  that  year  it  was 
8127  tons ;  in  1890,  18,232  tons ;  and  in  1840,  about  16,600  tons.  The  annval 
value  of  this  metal  raised  in  the  kiiu^om^estimated  at  from  £80  to  £100  per  ton, 
may  be  taken  at  present  at  about  £1,500,000. 

The  copper  yielded  by  the  British  mines  is  more  than  snffieient  for  the  consump- 
tion <^  the  kingdom,  and  a  considerable  (but  decreasing)  quantity  is  exported ;  m 
1820,  it  amounted  to  121,958  cvrts. ;  in  1830,  to  183,154  cwts. ;  and  m  1839,  to 
153,743  cvrts.  This  last  consisted  of  16,555  cwts.  unwrougfat  in  bricks  and  pigs  ; 
128,977  cwts.  sheets,  nails,  Ac.  ^62  cwts.  coin ;  89  cwts.  vdre  ;  and  7410  cvrts. 
wrouf  ht  copper  of  other  sorts.  These  are  chiefly  shipped  at  Liverpool  and  liOn- 
don  Ibr  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  United  States  :  considerable  quantities  are 
likewise  sent  to  Germany,  Holland,  Canada,  West  Indies,  and  Brazil. 

Of  late  years  great  quantities  of  copper  ore  have  been  brou^t  to  En|;Iand, 
chiefly  to  Swaufiea,  for  the  purpose  of  beinc  smelted,  and  re-exported  m  the 
metauic  state.  In  1839,  the  amount  of  ore  thus  imported  was  603,902  cwts.,  of 
which  346,048  cwts.  vrere  brought  from  Cuba,  and  182,664  cwts.  from  Chili.  Of  the 
copper  smelted  ttom  foreign  ore,  there  were  enorted  in  the  same  year  112,880 
cwts.;  of  vrhich  there  were  taken  l>y  France  84 Jw/  cwts.;  and  the  rest  vras  sent  in 
smaller  quantities  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 

Britlih  copper  b  exempted  from  the  tax  lidd  on  Tnr,  and  the  oppreadTe  resulstlooa  growiof 
out  of  IL  Gopper  ■beathmg  and  ntenrflt,  end  old eopper and  pevrter appumtne orBrittab  manuim- 
ture,  retuniedftponi  the  Britiih  plantattone ;  «1k>  eopper  etrippad  from  Teiealeln  ports  In  the  United 


Kingdom  mav  he  admitted  to  entry  dnty  free  unoer  the  following  regulations :— I.  Old  oopper- 
'  olr  British  reeseli  in  peats  In  British  poseearions,  upon  proof  that  It  was  taken  offin 


sheathing  off  British  ?eessli  in  peats  In  British  posaesrions,  upon  proof  that  It  was  taken  onln 
such  ports,  and  also  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  from  which  it  was  so  slarip- 

e id,  to  be  dellTered  to  sudi  owner.— i.  Old  coppfr-eheathing  off  any  sMp  In  any  port  of  the 
nlted  Kingdom,  upon  the  fMt  befaig  oertifled  by  the  knding^walter  soperlntendlng  the  process ; 
the  old  copper  to  he  delirered  onlj  to  the  coppenmlth,  who  may  re^Mpper  the  Tessel  from  which 
it  was  stripped,  he  making  proof  to  that  bet.— 3L  Old  wora-out  British  copper  and  pewter  uten- 
■ils  to  be  in  all  easm  dsllTered  when  brought  from  B.  P.  in  British  ships,  upon  the  consignee  sub- 
mitting proof  that  they  had  been  used  on  a  particttlar  estate,  and  are  consigned  to  tdm  on  account 
of  tlie  owner  of  that  estate,  and  that  he  (the  constgnee)  beiieTes  them  to  be  of  British  maanfM- 
turs.  (Jfin.  Cmm.  (kutamt.  Fib,  15, 183SL) 
For  regulatioos  as  to  taking  copper  ore  out  of  bond  to  be  ■neUcd,  mo  W^aKBOVsas,  Pusuo 
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Copper  Mahitfactubes.  The  custom-house  accounts  of  exports  include  copper 
and  brass  manufactures  together  ;  the  total  quantity  and  declared  ralue  of  these 
shipped  in  each  of  the  years  from  1828  to  1838  were  as  follows  :— 


Cwta.  Dedand  Value. 

1«29 ldl,Ml £81>,366 

183U 180,MS 887,344 

1831 181,961 803,184 

1839 813.488 916,WS 

1833 198,974 884,148 


Cwti.  Dcdaral  Yslue^ 

1834 90ft,980 £961,888 

183S 942,095 1,094,749 

1838 304,835 1,'>72,.144 

1837 85(1,105 1,186,977 

1«38 £85,904 1,991,739 


The  chief  shipments  in  1888  were  made  to  the  following  countries,  namely  :— 
France,  85,92^  cwts.,  £371,368 :  East  Indies,  65,780  cwts.,  £303,182 ;  United 
States,  29,916  cwts.,  £140^22 ;  Holland,  19^3  cwts..  £86,369 ;  Belgium,  10,496 
cwts.,  £48,283;  Germany,7248cwts.,£36,6l7:  Italy,  7609  cwts.,  £343»1;  British 
West  Indies,  6518  cwts.,  £36.628 ;  Foreign  West  Indies,  4845  cwts.,  £23,552 ; 
British  America,  5801  cwts..  £^,672 :  Brazil,  5111  cwts.,  £26J596. 

COPPERAS.     [VlTEIOL.]         '^      '  '  »         r- 

COPYRIGHT.    [LiTBRART  Pbopkbtt.] 

CORAL  (Fr.  CoraU.  Ger.  Korallen,  It.  Coroi^.  For.  ft  Sp.  CoraL  Ru8. 
Korallu).%  submarine  production,  composed  of  the  cells  of  minute  creatures  of  the 
polypus  kind  iPolypiara  cortifioera^  Lamarck),  some  species  of  which,  after  beiog 
pohshed  and  worked,  are  prized  as  ornaments  of  female  dress.  It  is  a  hard,  com- 
pact, stony  body,  fturowed,  and  in  the  form  of  plants,  with  wartv  excrescences ; 
and  is  Taiued  according  to  its  size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  oriUiancY  of  its 
colour.  This  is  most  commonly  yellowish  white;  but  it  also  occurs  red  ano  black, 
—the  last  being  in  j^ieneral  the  most  highlr  esteemed  ;  there  are.  howoTer,  many 
Tarieties  of  each  kmd.  It  is  found  at  diiterent  depths ;  and  it  is  remarked  thai 
light  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  its  growth  as  well  as  its  coloor^— the  tint  beiitt 
darker  in  proportion  to  the  deepness  of  the  8ea.    Coral  abouiids  in  TarioaB  partsn 
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tibo  Meditemneui ;  the  inOBt  proAUUo  iUhetlw  ofit  ue  tiuwe  of Majons,  Minor- 
ca, ProTenee,  and  Sicily :  the  Sicilian  one  is  chiefly  followed  by  tlie  Trapaneee. 
who  go  for  the  purpose  to  Bona  in  Africa.  In  the  eastern  seas,  it  is  ohicAy  fbond 
in  the  Arabian  Giuf,  the  west  coast  of  Samatra.  and  in  Japan.  Some  kinds  of 
coralline  bodies  increase  to  an  extraordinaiy  size,  forming  immense  banks  or  msBflfi 
of  submarine  rocks,  which  are  frequently  dangerous  to  naTigators. 

CORD,  a  measnre  for  firewood,  so  oalled  becwiee  it  was  andently  measured  by 
a  cord.  Itsdimensionsarestated  to  be  ei|^  feet  in  length,  foor  feet  in  heiii^ty  and 
four  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  its  weight  10  cwts.    It  is  eqoal  to  1000  billets. 

CORDAGE.    [Cabub.    RopbJ 

CORDUROY,  a  fabric  of  cloth  originally  composed  of  silk,  bnt  now  yery 
extensively  made  in  England  of  cotton.  The  common  kind  is  of  a  plain  body,  a 
better  is  twilled  in  the  back,  and  the  best  is  twilled  on  both  sides ;  bnt  there  is  of 
each  kind  a  Tariety  of  quauties.  The  nsaal  colours  are  olive,  dnb,  slate,  fawn, 
and  white.  The  material  is  no  doubt  important,  but  ductility,  pile  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  a  clear  colour,  are  also  characteristics  of  good  corauroy.  It  is  in  pieces 
varying  in  length  frx>m  40  to  70  yards. 

ClOKlANDERrSEED  is  the  fruit  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant  (CbrMmJrum 
jo^tmm),  found  wild  about  Ipswich  and  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  When  fresh,  their 
smell  is  strong  and  disa^preeable^  bnt  by  drying  becomes  suffloiently  grateifhl.  They 
are  used  in  sweetmeats,  m  brewmg,  distillmg,  and  in  certain  stomachic  Uqneurs ; 
and  in  some  countries  in  cookery. 

CORK  (Fr.  Liege,  Ger.  Kork  It.  Swfhero,  Suvero.  Por.  CorHea  de  Stmreiro. 
Sp.  Corcho)y  the  outer  bark  of  a  species  Meversreen  oak  iQuercug  niAtfr),  abundant 
in  Portugal,  Spain,  espoclally  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  Ituy,  the  south  of  France, 
Corsica,  and  other  countries.  This  substance  is  in  reality  dead  iMtrk,  and  its 
removal  is  effected  vrithout  injury.  The  tree  is  first  barkea  in  the  fifteentii  year 
of  its  growth,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  ererf  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards. 
Cork  is  light,  porous,  compressible,  ana  elastic.  It  sm>nld  be  chosen  in  &ie  layers 
or  boards,  not  broken  nor  knotty,  smooth  when  cut,  and  of  moderate  thickness. 
It  is  employed  for  stopping  bottles  and  casks ;  as  floats  for  nets;  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  best  white  cork  is  grown  in  Franoe,  but  this  country  is  supplied 
almost  exclusively  from  Portugal,— whence  it  is  imported  geaerallv  as  <fainnage  in 
ships  laden  with  wine.    The  annual  consumption  is  now  about  00,000  cvfts. 

Corn  (Dan.  Kom,  Du.  Graanen^  Koren.  Fr.  Bisdt^  Grams,  Ger.  Kom, 
Oetreide.    It.  Biade,  Orani.    Lat.  Frumenium.    Pol.  Zbtme,    Por.  Cfraoa.    Una. 
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I.  Historical  Summ aat  op  thb  Enoush  Corn-laws. 

Period  prior  to  1688.— The  general  tendency  of  earl;r  legisUtion  was  to  restrict 
the  exportation  of  com,  in  order  to  ensure  a  suffieieni  supply  of  fbod  for  the 
people,  whUe  its  importation  was  fVeely  permitted.  The  firat  statute  on  record 
upon  this  subject  is  the  S4th  Edw.  III.  c.  20,  passed  in  1860-61,  which  prohibited 
exportation.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  in  13^  (17  Rich.  II.  c.  7)^  a  counter-law 
was  enacted,  allowing  exportation  on  payment  of  "  the  subsidies  and  devoirs 
thereof  due,"  except  ^eu  prohibited  by  the  king  in  council ;  a  permission  which 
was  pkoed  under  more  definite  limitations  in  1436  by  the  act  15  Hen.  VI.  c  2, 
which  declared  the  export  of  com  legal  onlv  when  its  price  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d. 

fer  quarter  for  wheat,  and  3s.  per  muurter  for  barley.    !niis  act  was  continued  in 
441,  and  in  1444-45  it  was  rendered  perpetual. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  protective  com- law  was  in  1463.  when  the  importation  of 
com  of  foreign  growth  was  prohibited  unless  the  price  of  wheat  should  exceed  6s.  8d. 
the  quarter,  that  of  rye  4s.,  and  that  of  barley  3s.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  the  baJance  of  prices  had  turned,  and  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  they  were 
higher  in  England  than  in  the  neignbouring  countries. 

These  laws,  regulating  the  exportation  and  importation  of  com,  continued  in 
force  until  1534,  when  exportation  was  prohibited,  except  **  by  license  under  the 
king's  great  seal;*'  but  it  navinc  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  this  law,  it  was 
thought  that  better  success  would  attend  the  regulation  than  the  prohibition  of  the 
trade,  and  accordingly  the  permission  to  export  grain  was  restored  in  1554,  when- 
ever the  prices  were  at  or  under  6s.  8d.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  4s.  for  rye,  and  3s» 
for  barley.    In  1562,  these  limits  were  enlarged  ;  the  wheat  to  lOi.,  the  rye  to  8b., 
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•nd  the  hurley  to  60. 8d. ;  and  in  1571,  It  wms  enacted  by  the  ISOi  Ells.  e.  18.  that 
com  miffht  be  exported  tA  certain  specified  dntiee  at  all  timcB  when  no  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  to  the  contrary.  This  act  gare  Tirtnal  freedom  to  the  trade, 
as  thouch  the  law  of  1463  continoea  in  existence,  prohibiting  importation  while  the 
price  OTwheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be  under  6s.  8d.,  4s.,  and  Ss.,  respectiTely,  the 
rates  that  had  for  some  time  prerailed  rendered  this  law  inoperatiTC. 

This  system  was  eontinued  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  but  accompanied  with 
▼arious  modifications,  particularly  as  regards  the  prices  at  which  export  was  per- 
mitted, which  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  until  in  1670  the  shipment  of 
wheat  was  allowed  at  any  time  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  53b.  4d.  per  quarter. 
In  Older  to  keep  the  price  at  this  high  rate,  heavy  or  rather  prohibitory  duties 
were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  importation. 

Besides  thus  trammeling  the  foreign  trade  in  corn^  our  ancestors  thought  proper 
to  impose  restrictions  upon  the  trade  within  the  kmgdom,  under  the  impression 
that  u  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  purchase  immediatelT  from  the  powers, 
the  profits  of  intermediate  corn-dealers  would  be  saTod,— ana  that  the  ugurious 
effects  of  dearths,  which  then  frequently  occurred,  were  attributable  to  the  practices 
of  those  dealers  in  buying  up  com^  and  withdrawing  it  from  market.  In  1551. 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  tne  buymg  of  com  in  one  market  with  intent  to  sell 
it  in  another  to  be  enmniiia,  an  offence  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment; 
and  by  a  statute  of  Vltueen  Elizabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  conyey  com 
from  one  part  of  Uie  kingdom  to  another  without  a  license  frt>m  the  magistrates 
in  quiprter  sessions.  In  1624,  these  restrictions  were  considerably  modified  ;  and 
in  1675,  the  engrossing  of  com  was  made  legal  wheneyer  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  48s.* 

Period  of  (he  Bounty  Stf$temfrom  1C88  to  1815 The  era  of  1688  is  as  important 

in  the  history  of  our  oom-laws  as  of  our  constitution.  Not  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  favour  obtained  by  the  law  of  1670,  the  landowners  succeeded,  in  1689,  in  pro- 
curing an  act  (1  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  12),  which  provided  that  wheneyer  wheat  in  the 
home  market  diould  be  at  or  below  48s.,  and  barley  at  or  below  24fi.,  there  should 
be  allowed  a  bounty  on  export  of  5s.  a-quarter  for  wheat,  and  2b.  od.  for  barley. 
By  a  subseauent  act,  in  1700,  eyer^  thine  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  English  com  was 
relinquiahea  by  the  crown  ;  and  m  1707,  on  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland, 
the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  was  rendered  uniform  throun^out  Great  Britain. 

The  grand  argument  brought  forward  in  fkvour  of  the  bounty  law  was  its  tend- 
ency to  prevent  a  scarcity  oy  inducing  the  farmers  to  raise  a  surplus  stock  of 
com.  l(  however,  as  commonly  alleg^,  the  real  view  regarded  an  object  more 
directly  resulting  from  it,  namely,  the  raising  of  the  rent  of  land,  the  projectors  of 
the  law  were  disappointed.  The  result  of  the  system  was,  as  may  naturally  be 
conceived,  a  large  exportation  in  abundant  years  ;  but  it  had  not,  on  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  its  operation,  the  effect  of  creatine  a  general  or  permanent  rise 
of  prices.  On  comparing  the  70  years  which  followea  the  enactment  of  the  bounty 
with  the  70  that  preced^  it,  we  shall  find  {Wealth  o/Natioru,  b.  i.  c.  11),  that  the 

Erice  of  wheat  was  considerably  lower  in  the  latter  period  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
ttle  doubt  that  bv  carrying  cultivation  at  first  too  Cur,  it  had  counteracted  the 
intention  for  which  it  was  fhuned.    No  progressive  or  constant  rise  was  com- 

*  So  Utely  M  1800,  engrooiDg  hai  bMo  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  a  corn-dealer 
wae  convicted  of  it,  though  he  was  not  brooght  up  for  Judgment  **  Tboae  who  still  imagine,*' 
■ays  Mr  Buchanan,  **  that  com  b  artificially  ralaed  in  {trice,  would  do  well  to  condder  that  as  the 
supply  of  provisions  b  hahle  to  great  variations,  there  must  be  some  provision  in  the  economv  of 
nature  for  making  a  smaller  supply  last  as  long  as  a  larger  supply ;  that  there  b  no  wi^y  of  thas 
regulating  the  consumption  but  by  the  price,  and  that  it  Is,  aoooraingly,  in  reference  to  thb  great 
oqject  that  the  price  b  invariably  fixed.  It  neither  can  be  lowered  nor  increased  but  for  the  aake 
of  more  exactly  suiting  the  daily  and  weekly  waste  to  the  supply  of  the  year.  If  we  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  supply  Cslb  in  one  year  one-twelfth  below  the  level  of  an  average  crop  (which 
we  know  frequently  happens),  it  would,  if  consumption  were  to  go  on  at  the  ordinary  rate,  be 
consumed  in  the  course  of  eleven  months,  leaving  the  kut  month  wholly  unprovided  for.  But 
thb  we  know  never  happens,  and  it  b  only  prevented  by  a  rise  of  price,  which  measures  the  con- 
sumption by  the  deficiency  of  the  crop ;  and  whether,  thedrafore,  tnere  b  an  abundant,  middling, 
or  scarce  crop,  a  suitable  allowance  b  sure  to  be  measured  out  to  the  consumer,  by  a  low.  a  mid- 
dling, or  a  hijB^  price.  The  corn-dealer,  indeed,  thinks  nothing  about  all  thb ;  nb  otject  is  to  sell 
hb  commodity  at  the  highest  nrloe ;  and  in  a  seardty  he  takes  hb  ftdl  advantage ;  but  while  he  b 
thinking  only  of  himself,— while  he  b  only  playing  hb  own  paltiy  game,  he  b  a  mere  instrument 
inthehandsof  Him  who  brings  good  out  01  evil|jmd  who  turns  the  little  passions  of  man  to  the 
purposes  of  hb  own  benevolence  and  wisdom.  There  b  really  nothing  in  nature  more  wondetfkU 
than  that  great  law  of  society  by  which  subtbtence  b  measured  out  in  due  proportion  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  year ;  and  the  more  deeply  it  b  considered,  the  more  worthy  wUl  it  appear  of  profound 
and  nttonal  admkatkm."    (IhMkofuui'f  Edition  of  WeaWi  qfJMions,  mott «,  voC  U.  pw  304.) 
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manfeated  to  prices  until  after  1760,  by  wiiioh  time  the  increase  cf  onr  ncpniation 
Began  to  be  snoh  as  nearly  to  equal  by  tneir  consumption  the  enlarged  proance  of  the 
amcalturists.  The  rapid  rise  of  price  arising  from  this  caase  about  ten  years 
Mterwards^  induced  goTcmment  to  resort  at  first  to  temporary  prohibitions  of  ex- 
port ;  but  m  1773,  the  decisive  step  was  taken  of  abrogating  the  bounty  until  our 
markets  should  fall  below  the  price  at  which  it  was  formerly  allowed,  namely, 
until  wheat  should  be  44s.  a-quarter,  and  barley  228. ;  a  measure  which  amounted 
TirtuaUy  to  its  withdrawal.  A  more  direct  influence  on  the  market,  howeyer, 
was  effected  by  the  abolition  at  the  same  time  of  the  restraints  on  importation, 
which  was  now  permitted  at  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.,  so  long  as  the  home 
market  should  be  at  or  above  48b.  for  wheat,  ana  248.  for  barley.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  was  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  level  rate  of  48s.,  which  the 
act  assumed  to  be  a  fair  price  both  for  grower  and  consumer.  This  revolution  in 
the  law,  thouffh  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Dr  Smith  and  Mr  Burke,  arose  more 
immediately  nom  a  consideration  of  the  popular  discontent  attendant  on  the  rapid 
advance  of  prices. 

The  landowners  were  loud  in  declaiming  against  this  change.— ascribing  to  it 
that  cessation  in  our  exports  which  may  be  more  justly  attributea  to  the  increased 
consumption  attendant  on  an  augmented  population ;  and  on  the  plea  that  the 
country  might  become  dependent  upon  foreign  states  for  food,  this  powerful  class 
succeeded,  in  1791,  in  procuring  an  act  raising  the  price  at  which  importation  was 
allowed  at  6d.  per  quarter,  to  54s.;  a  duty  of  2b.  6a.  was  imposed  when  the  price 
was  between  50s.  and  54b.  |  and  24s.  3d.  i>er  quarter  was  charged  when  the  price 
was  below  50s.  Under  this  act  the  maritime  counties  of  England  were  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  in  eacJi  were  regulated  by 
their  respective  prices. 

In  1804,  the  price  at  which  the  prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  charged,  was 
raised  from  508.  to  636.;  between  this  last  pnce  and  66s.,  the  duty  was  2b.  6d.;  and 
above  66s.,  it  was  6d.  per  quarter.  By  this  act,  the  mode  of  fixing  the  prices 
adopted  in  1791  was  altered,  and  the  aggregate  average  of  the  twelve  districts  was 
taken  as  the  measure  for  regulating  importation  and  exportation. 

In  1814  (54  Geo.  III.  c.  69),  the  bounty  system  was  abolished ;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  none  could  have  been  claimed  at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  par- 
ticular year  the  average  price  was  below  that  fixed  in  1773. 

Period  from  1815  to  1828.— In  1815,  a  Uw  (55  Geo.  III.  c.  26)  was  passed,  after 
much  opposition,  and  exciting  great  clamour,  permitting  the  fVee  importation  of 
foreign  com  to  be  warehoused,  or  re-exporte<L  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
consumption,  unless  the  average  prices  were,  lor  wheat,  80s.;  for  rye,  pease,  and 
beans,  53s. ;  for  barley,  40s. ;  and  for  oats,  26s.  Every  und  might  be  brought  from 
the  colonies  when  the  prices  were,  for  wheat,  67s.;  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  44s.; 
barley,  338.;  and  oats,  228.  Owing  to  deficient  harvests  in  1816  and  1817,  prices 
were  raised  above  these  limits,  and  so  much  com  was  imported  tree  of  duty,  that 
a  considerable  surplus  was  left  for  fiiture  years.  The  harvest  of  1822  was  one  of 
abundance,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months  prices  fell  below  what  they  had 
been  since  1792.  The  projectors  of  the  act  of  1815  expected  that  its  effect  would 
have  been  to  keep  up  wheat  to  about  8(te.  per  quarter,  bnt  so  far  was  this 
expectation  from  being  realized,  that,  excepting  in  the  years  of  scarcity  already 
alluded  to,  the  average  price,  up  to  1828,  when  tne  system  of  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  gnduatea  duty,  was  only  58b.  5d. 

Meantime,  however,  the  law  of  1815  was  modified  in  1823,  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
portation whenever  the  price  of  wheat  was  70b..  for  rye,  pease,  and  beans,  46s., 
for  barley,  35s.,  and  for  oats,  25s.  per  quarter,  wnen  a  duty  of  17s.  was  to  be  pay- 
able on  wheat  during  the  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  12s.  thereafter  (and 
proportionalratesfor  other  grain);  but  prices  were  never  such,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  act,  as  to  bring  it  into  operation.  In  1825,  tne  importation  of 
oolonial  wheat  vras  permitted,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  58.  per  quarter,  without 
reference  to  the  price  in  the  British  market.  In  the  same  year,  another  act  was 
passed,  permitting,  until  the  15th  August,  the  entry  of  com  warehoused  prior  to 
May  18*22  at  a  low  duty ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  apprehensions  of  a  deficient 
harvest  forced  the  government  to  the  extraorcunary  step  of  having  recourse  to  an 
order  of  council  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  an  almost  nominal 
rate  of  duty,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  prohibitory 
system,  and  on  the  otner,  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  the  oonseonent 
probable  admission  of  such  a  quantity  of^  grain  beyona  the  actual  wants  of  the 
eountry  as  might  have  affected  prices  lor  a  long  penod  afterwards. 
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ThBm  faidtealioM  of  Impeffeflllon  InliieiyitoiLiHiieh  idndtled  of  ■Itomie  pio- 
hlUkioii  and  nnlliiilted  iinpaiUlfcwi,  gftTV  rtNngtn  to  (he  opinioa  that  a  hotter  plan 
aught  ho  dorised  ;  and  Ho  inoonTonionoe  havinff  at  lencth  hoen  reoogpiiMd  bj  all 
partioe,  the  aot  of  1828  founded  npon  a  seriee  of  resolationB  introoaoed  by  Mr 
Charlee  Gnat  (now  Lord  Glenelg),  waa  pawnd,  by  which  the  trade  has  been  sinoe 
regulated. 

II.  Ezisniio  BaauLAnom  ov  ram  Bbitub  Cobn-trabb. 

Theoe  are  embodied  in  the  aet  9  Geo.  lY.  o.  80  (15th  July  1828),  the  prindple 
of  whidi  is  the  oonetant  freedom  of  importation,  npon  the  payment  of  dotiee  fluc- 
tuating aooording  to  the  a?enu|e  prioe  of  grain,  deoreaaing  as  the  price  adyances, 
and  incTOiring  aa  the  prioe  falu. 

If  1,  S.  R«pe«I  ftyniMr  meU.  Jletonw  to  Oom4mtptdor,  I  lA  Evwy 

j  &  There  ■hall  be  lerled  uponaO  oorn  entered  Iketor  and  dealer  ihaU  return,  on  Wedaeeday  In 
for  home  eonnunptlon  fai  the  United  Kbwdom,  each  week,  to  the  taiepector  for  London,  an  ao- 
from  parte  beyond  eeaa,  the  datlee  epecmed  bi  oonnt,  rigned  by  him  or  his  agent,  of  the  quan- 
the  Mibjofaied  table.  titles  of  eaioh  sort  of  Bitttsh  oorn  sold  dwtaig  the 

SkipmentsJirom  CebmUt.  I  4.  No  oorn  shall  week,  ending  on  and  Indndlng  tho  nest  prsosd- 
be  shipped  from  any  British  posewerion  out  of  Ing  Tuesday,  with  the  prioee,  the  amount  of  every 
~  parcel,  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each  sort, 

by  what  measure  soM,  and  the  names  of  the 
buyers,  and  of  the  perums  tor  whom 
shipment,  a  dedaratlon  specifying  the  quantity  was  sold  t  and  tt  shall  be  hiwftd  for  sneh 
of  each  sort,  and  that  the  same  was  the  produce 
of  some  B.  P.  out  of  Burope,  to  be  named  in  such 
declaration,  nor  nntil  sueh  owner  or  shipper  shall 
have  obtained  from  such  chief  oiBoer  a  certUleata 
of  the  quantity  so  declared  to  be  shipped.  And 
before  any  com  shall  be  entered  at  any  port 
In  tho  U.  K.  as  iMlng  the  produoe  of  any  B. 
P.  out  of  Burope.  the  master  of  the  ship  im- 
porting the  sauM  shall  deliver  to  the  chief  ofBeer 
of  customs  a  copy  of  such  declaration,  oertifled 
by  the  chief  offloer  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
shipment  before  whom  the  same  was  made,  to- 
gether with  the  oertMcate  signed  by  the  said  chief 
officer  of  customs  of  the  quantity  of  oom  so  de> 
clared  to  be  shipped;  and  such  master  shall  also 
subscribe,  before  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at 
the  place  of  Importation,  a  decbration  that  the 
several  quantities  of  oom  on  board  such  rtrip, 
and  proposed  to  be  eniend,  are  the  seme  tliat 
were  mentioned  In  the  declaration  and  oertlflcate 
produced  by  hfan,  without  any  additfam.  Penalty 
for  Ulm  statement,  £100,  with  forfBiture  of  the 
oom. 

MaU  or  Grmmd  Com,  {  &  Not  tewihl  to 
imoort  for  oonaumptlon  into  the  U.  K.  any 
malt,  or  into  Great  Britain  any  oom  ground, 
exoept  wheatmeal  and  flour,  and  oatmeal,  or 
Into  Ireland,  any  oom  grounii,  under  penslty  of 
forfeiture. 

OoMdU  Aeanmti,  1 8.  Aooonnts  of  eon  im- 
ported, and  in  warehouse,  to  be  published  month- 
ly, by  the  oonunlsslonerB  of  customs,  in  the 
London  Gaiette. 

FifreiaH  Duttet.  4«.  f  7*  If  nny  foreign  state 
shall  subjeot  British  veesds,  goods,  Ae.  to  any 
higher  duties  or  charges  than  are  levied  on  the 
national  vessels,  &c  of  sueh  state,  Wm  Mi^esty 
may  prohibit  the  imp<Nrtation  of  oom  from  sucn 


WeOap  Retumt  <>f  Saiei,  |  8.  In  order  to  re- 
gulate the  import  duties  on  com  aooording  to  the 
average  prioes  of  British  com,  provides  that 
weekly  returns  of  the  purchaies  and  sales  of 
Britlui  oom  shall  be  made  frt>m  IW  towns  in 
England  and  Wales,  to  an  Inmector. 

comptroller  qfBdum,  |  I^IS. 

Lcnaon  Inspector,  f  13-17.  To  be  appointed 
by  Lord  Mayor,  dec.    Dealers  In  com  ineligible. 

DeOaratUm  bp  London  Com-Jitaor,  Ac.  fi  IB. 
Evenr  oom-fMtor  or  agent  within  five  muee  from 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  every  dealer  at  Mark 
Lane,  shall  deliver  to  the  Lord  Mayor  or  Alder 


a  dedaratlon  that  ttie  returns  of  sales  to  be 
made  by  him  shall  heoonforaiaUe  to  tho  act. 


tor  to  require  any  person  making  or  tendering 
sudi  returns,  to  deoare  and  set  forth  where,  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  any  sueh  enrn  was 
deHveied  to  the  porehaears. 

ProoinOal  Intpeeloro,  I  90-94.  To  bo  a|H 
potaitod  by  mayors  in  towns,  and  Justices  of  peace 
in  countiee.  Deajersinellgible ;  also  thoee  so 
wngsged  wMiln  preoedlng  19  months. 

xtootaratfon  £^  Doalert  In  Propindal  Vnatf, 
i  9&  Every  penon  who  shall  deal  hi  BrMsh 
com,  or  who  suaU  in  such  town  engage  In  the 
buslnees  of  a  oom-feetor,  miller,  maltster,brawer, 
or  distiller,  or  iriio  shall  be  the  owner  of  any 
stage  coaches,  wagoas,  carts,  or  other  carri^es 
carrying  goods  or  passengers  for  hire  to  and  from 
any  soon  town,  and  everv  parson  who,  as  mer- 
chant, clerk,  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  purchase 
at  sucn  town  any  British  oom  for  sale,  or  for  the 
sale  of  meal,  flour,  malt,  or  bread,  nuule  or  to 
be  made  thereof,  shall  beCota  so  dealing,  pur- 
chasing, or  engaging  hfanself,  make  and  delivera 
declaration  (according  to  a  form  given  in  the  act), 
that  his  returns  shall  in  all  respects  be  oonforaa- 
able  to  the  ptovlilons  of  the  act ;  which  dedarsr 
tion  shall  be  delivered  to  the  mayor,  or  chief 
magistrate,  or  to  some  Justfoe  of  peaoe  for  such 
town,  or  for  the  county  or  division  in  whioh  tho 
same  is  situate,  who  are  to  deliver  a  certificate 
thereof  to  tho  inepector  of  com  returns. 

Inopeeion  ompowertd  to  reqmlm  ouek  Do- 
daration  <|  96)  from  any  penon  buying  and 
selling  com,  not  within  the  terms  of  the 
specially  required  to  make  declaration. 

Deolen  to  mote  JMurw  ^  Baleo,  |  97.  All 
persons  required  to  make  deckmitioo,  shall  i  on 
the  first  market-day  which  shall  bo  teldan,  fai 
each  week,  in  the  town  in  whidi  they  rsepeetively 
deal,  return  to  the  inspector  forsu(£  town  an  ae- 
oount,  signed  by  them,  of  the  amount  of  every 
parcel  of  eadi  reopeetive  sort  of  Brttlih  oom 
bought  during  the  week  ending  on  and  indnding 
the  day  next  preoedlng  such  first  market-day, 
with  toe  price,  by  what  measure  bought,  name 
of  seller  of  eadi  parcel,  with  the  names  of  the 
person  or  parsons,  if  any  other  than  the  penon 
maUttg  such  return,  for  or  on  account  of  whom 
the  same  was  so  bought  or  sold ;  and  the  inspec- 
tor nuiy  deliver  to  any  person  tendering  such 
return,  a  notice,  reqmxing  htm  to  set  forth 
whers,  by  whom,  and  in  what  maimer  sndi  oom 
was  delivered. 

IntpeeUr  not  to  ineUide  RHurmt  b^fbrt  Moar- 
taining  (kat  fM  PmiUt  Aove  mods  D€eUaraUo»t 


aot 


mvHtn  to  maki  WtOi^  Stt 

Wim  Avmau,  1 30.  Tfat  ■• 
kU  firituh  cum,  tiTwUch  »>•« 
be  ngutated,  abin  u  DAdt  mp  tm 
Thnndar  ki  laoli  mk,  l«  imbuh 
lb*  twaptnrtkr  riiaU,  <«ATIim 

msk,  cBdIiigaii  aad  ImUmScI 
•oA  imk,  add  Om  total  qouiiuli 
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Ma  In  tin  fgniur :  and  tha 
bj  lUt  l»  ■dded  M  the  nui 
mdmadbi  UMtTa— tilm 
V  Ika  am*,  Hil  lb*  ■momu 
•i  tw  rix,  *ai  fin  tin  Mm  1 
I  to  Vtti  MpMBto  BWUI 
If  BrItUi  CBtn  iHpMtltdT : 
--^" —'■"■'■  -~!h  w^ 

CandM  iimwrt  »  wMata  i 
-iW  Mar  tt  euHinM  M  mmD 
of  Iba  D.  Ci  ud  As  duIlH  M 

porth  br  tha  innce  mrggiH  w 
Bota  u  the  tliu  al  tlH  B1B7  br  li 
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And  IDc  ntrr  *ddittci^'ii 
to  SU  Hoh  diUT  to  b( 
bjUSd. 


And  bt  H^'  b!  'oudv  Sk.  'iiHi  'ii 
Ml.  ud  imder  37> 
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I1H  ll  or  abDT*  na  parqr. 

b».   MiKiie.  ndt    frtiot,   Bear 
or  Atv.— DnUI  BiWdi  tarte;  M 


Onto.— Until  BrltWifl 
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1«C  lb*.— Dut;  tqnai  to  UiM  00  ni 
— "-uoTwbMt 

pwoDutltT  (K  ISII  Us— 


itMOl,  HTfBUllO  rf  IBIlIta^ 

aQnaf  to  that  on  I  qoAntr  0 


111.  SuTintV  OP  tBB  COBH-nUDB. 


.. , .t  \»  from  thftt  period  w«  nuy  il»te  Che 

gnMdeTtiapmintoriDviii6wHnrM,»idoommer<)e,MidjaoTeBeeoftown[iopuUtion, 
wfaioh  «Mue<l  Gi«*t  BriUia  to  become  an  impoHins  iuitekd  of  ta  exportma  oountiy 
fytwm.    TaldnK  <tMenm>lFeri<kl>,<re&oddwt,uitbe  first  leu  js4n,  1760-1769, 
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when  the  »Terag^  population  of  EncUuid  (mcladin|;  Wales)  was  6,850,000,  tbe 
quantity  of  wheat  prodaced  exceeded  the  oonmimption  by  LSOi^l  qoarten.— a 
inantity  so  nearly  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  that  the  defident  harreets  of  1767 
and  1768  occasioned  the  importation  of  83^669  qoarters.  The  aTorafs  price  during 
this  period  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  at  8/b.  per  onarter.— a  price  which  appears 
to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  as  the  number  of  mdoeure  bills  psssea  was 
88&.  In  the  second  period,  1770-1779,  when  the  mean  population  had  advanced  to 
7,520,000.  we  find  five  years  of  export  and  five  of  import,— the  imports  rather  pre- 
ponderatmg  in  quantity.  In  this  period  the  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to 
Uie  London  Gasette,  was  45e.  per  <|uarter,  and  the  number  of  inclosore  bills  was 
increased  to  660.  in  the  next  period,  1780-1789,  six  were  years  of  export,  and 
f6ur  vrere  years  of  import ;  but  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  wheat  was  only 
^,502  quarters,— the  supply  being  thus  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  consumption  of 
the  people,  the  mean  number  of  wmch  now  reached  8,170,000.  In  this  penod,  the 
average  price  was  456.  9d.,  having  once  been  as  high  as  &*2b,  8d.;  the  number  of 
indoeure  bUb,  however,  fell  off  to  246. 

In  tbe  ten  years  from  1790  to  1799.  England  eeased  to  be  an  exporting  country ; 
the  last  shipments  of  wheat  having  been,  as  already  noticed,  in  1792,  when  tne 
price  fell  to  41s.  9d.  War  immediately  followed ;  and  a  series  of  defident  harvests 
ieg^  in  1795,  which  forced  up  prices,  and  led  to  the  pasdng  of  an  increased  num- 
ber of  indosure  bills.  The  deficiency  extended  to  a  positive  dearth  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  next  decennary  period,  1800-1809 ;  and  tne  price  of  wheat  having  been 
raised  to  the  unprecedentM  hei|dit  of  ll5s.  1  Id.  per  quarter,  a  great  additional 
quantiW  of  land  was  brought  under  the  plough. 

In  1809.  another  deficient  harvest  occuned,  and,  notwithstanding  the  importation 
of  1,500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  the  average  price  of  1810  was  103s.  Sd.,  reckoned  in 
the  depreciated  currencv,  or  about  908.  if  estimated  in  gold.  In  1812,  it  advanced  to 
122s.,  equal  to  about  lOOs.  in  gold,— a  price  so  high  as  to  cause  the  application  of  so 
much  additional  capital  to  umd,  that  no  fewer  than  183  indosure  buu  were  passed 
in  tiiis  year,  being  the  largest  number  on  record  in  any  one  session.  This  stmnlus 
being  continued,  led  to  an  increased  production,  which,  joined  to  the  dinunished 
expense  of  importation  consequent  on  the  return  of  peaoe^  caused  so  great  a  reaction 
that  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  1814  fell  to  a  rate  which,  measured  in  gold,  was 
•nly  about  54s.  per  quarter.  The  cry  of  **  agricultural  distress"  havmg  in  con- 
tequence  become  urgent.  Parliament  was  induced  to  pass  the  act  of  1815,  seonriitf 
^e  monopoly  of  the  nome  market  to  the  British  grower,  until  the  avenuro  price  m 
Iriieat  shonla  reach  808.  In  the  ten  years  1810-1819,  no  fewer  than  853  indosure 
^iUs  were  passed ;  but  between  1820  and  1830,  the  number  was  only  205.  This 
diminution  was  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  droumstanee  of  the  previous  in- 
closures  having  fsreatly  reduMd  the  quantity  of  waste  land  fitted  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  but  it  is  in  a  much  higher  degree  attributable  to  the  &ot,  tiiat  a  larger 
amount  of  produce  has  of  late  been  dravm,  especially  in  the  northern  counties,  from 
the  same  portion  of  ground,  than  was  obtained  in  ceneral  at  the  banning  of  the 
century, — an  improvement  which  has  been  effected  oy  the  more  complete  draina^ 
of  the  land,  the  adoption  of  better  rotations,  the  enforcement  of  greater  economy  m 
the  management  of  details,  and  other  causes.  This  improvement  is  not  universally 
admitted  by  the  landowners,  many  of  whom  contend  that,  owing  to  the  &11  ^prices, 
wicnltnre  has  materialljr  dedined  since  1815,  and  in  particular  since  1820 ;  but 
though  this  fell  has  certainly  involved  many  in  difficulties,  there  is  still  incontest- 
able evidence  to  show  that  the  a^culture  of  the  kiiunlom  generally,  so  Cur  from 
declining,  has  made  an  astonishing  progress  since  lol5.  In  illustration  of  this 
position,  Mr  Porter,  in  his  valuable  **  Progreu  of  Uie  Naiian  **  (sec.  2,  c.  1,  p.  171), 
exhibits  the  proportionally  decreasing  quantities  of  land  brought  into  use  from 
1801  to  1835  in  contrast  with  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  same  period 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows  : — 

Indorane  IncveMe  of 

Bllli.  AartL       Population. 

1801  to  1810 906. . .  .1,857,980. . .  .3,900.818 

1811  to  189U 771. ..  .1*410,890.  ...2,64fi,738 

In  the  period  from  1820  to  1835  there  was  no  increase  worth  mentioning  in  the 
quantity  of  foreign  com  entered  for  home  consumption  as  compared  with  tne  pre- 
vious ten  years,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  ue  populaUon  now 
consume  more  com,  and  particularly  wheat,  than  at  any  former  period.  We  are 
therefore  brought  irresiBtihly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  great  increase  of  pro- 
duce must  have  taken  place.    According  to  the  estimates  adopted  by  Mr  Porter, 


Indonin  IneroHe  of 

BHlf.  Acm.       PoiwlAtiaa. 

1881  to  1890 188L S40,a8a. . .  .8,118,981 

1831  to  1835 58 108,480.....  1,458,408 


COR  211  COR 

*  IOjOOO  acres  of  arable  and  pastnre  land,  whieh,  ae  oultiyated  in  1801,  eopporied 
4S27  inhabifcants.  do,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improTements  brooght  about 
in  the  art  of  agncultore,  snoport  5555  inhabitants  ;**  being  an  increase  of  about  |th 
or  25  per  oeni.  in  this  perioa.  Again,  if  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
ooltoral  class  with  their  condition  before  the  last  war,  a  still  more  advantageous 
contrast  is  exhibited.  **  With  scarcely  any  exception,"  says  he,  **  the  revenue 
drawn,  in  the  form  of  rent,  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has  been  at  least  doubled 
in  eTei7  part  of  Great  Britain  since  1790.  This  is  not  a  random  assertion^  but,  as 
regards  many  counties  of  England^  can  be  prored  by  the  testimony  of  liying  wit- 
nesses, whJUe  in  Scotland  the  flMt  is  notorious  to  the  whole  population.** 

No  means  have  been  hitherto  deyised  for  ascertaining  the  actnal  produce  of  com 
in  this  country.  But  lookiiig  to  the  statements  of  the  best  authorities,  and  allowing 
for  the  circumstance  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  pofralation  of  Ireland  tive  chiefly 
upon  potatoes,  the  average  annual  produce  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  in  the  United 
lungdom.  may  be  estimated  at  about  56,000^000  quarters.  Deducting  one-seventh 
for  seed,  were  remains  48.000,000  quarters  for  consumption  as  food,  and  otherwise. 
Adding  to  this  Uie  annual  importation  from  abroad,  which  on  an  average  of  the 
12  years  from  1829  to  1840,  inolusivej.  was  1,085,607  quarters,  makes  the  total  yearly 
consumption  about  fifty  millions  or  quarters,  or  nearly  one  million  of  quarters 
a-week ;  of  this  upwards  of  one-fourth  may  be  estimated  to  consist  of  wheat. 

The  extent  to  which  the  potato  ia  used  as  food  in  Ireland  allows  a  considerable 
quantity  ofgrain,  the  produce  of  that  part  ol  the  kingdom,  to  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain.  The  quantity  thus  exported  nas  (as  shown  m  Taole,  No.  I.)  increased 
from  between  800,000  and  400,000  quarters  yearly,  to  about  8,000,000  quarters 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  chiefly  consists  of  oats  ;  this 
lirain  forming  about  five-sevenths  of  the  whole,  while  the  wheat  is  only  about  one- 
sixth.  The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Waterfora,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda ;  laxge  quantities  are  also  sent  from  Wexford,  Gal- 
way,  Newr^,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  Londonderry,  and  Newport.  The  principal  ports 
at  which  those  shipments  are  received  in  Great  Britain  are  Liverpool  (about 
450,000  quarters  grain,  and  1,200.000  owts.  meal  and  flour),  London  (from  600,000 
to  900,000  quarters  gnun),  and  Glasgow  (nearly  400,000  quarters  grain,  and  300.000 
cwts.  meal  and  flour) ;  but  a  considerable  share  of  this  trade  is  likewise  possessed  by 
Bristol,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Southampton,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Lancaster. 
iPar,  Paper^  1839.  No.  27.) 

The  chief  seat  ox  the  British  trade  is  London,  where  a  great  weekly  market  is 
held  every  Monday  at  the  C>>m  Exchange.  Mark  Lane  j  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
being  also  business  days.  The  quantity  of  British  gram  annually  oronght  coast- 
wise to  London  is  nearly  1,500,000  qusurters,  besides  about  1JOK)0,000  cwts.  meal  and 
flour;  the  shipments  from  thence,  however,  are  trifling.  The  othmr  ports  which 
participate  most  largely  in  the  coasting-trade  in  British  com.  are,  in  respect 
to  exerts, — Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Maldon,  Lynn,  Harwich,  Colcnester,  Stocnon, 
Berwick,  Aberdeen,  Montrose,aiid  Banff :  and  in  respect  to  imports,— Liverpool, 
Goole,  and  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Leith,  Gnuuramouth,  and  Glasgow.  The 
total  quantity  annually  sent  coastwise  is  about  8,500,000  quarters,  besides  nearly 
2,000,000  cwts.  flour  and  meal. 

The  total  quantity  of  British  wheat  sold  in  the  150  towns  from  which  returns 
are  made  to  the  Corn-office  was,  in  the  year  1829,  2,576,129  quarters ;  in  1834, 
3^768,602  quarters ;  and  in  1838, 4.064,305  quarters. 

From  the  annexed  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  supplies  are  princinallT 
received  from  the  north  of  Europe,  especially  Prussia,  or  rather  Prussian  Polana. 
the  produce  of  which  is  brought  down  the  Vistula  on  rafts  to  Dantzic,  the  chief 
port  of  shipment.  The  price  of  the  wheat  exported  from  this  port  averages  rather 
nigher  than  at  other  plaMS,  but  this  difference  is  more  than  counterbawnced  by 
the  sn^riority  of  its  Quality,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  English,  the  "  best  white" 
or  **  high  mixed  "  bemg  indeed  superior  to  our  best.  Hamburg  is  likewise  an  im- 
portant grain  market,  being  an  emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Elbe,  as  weU  as  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic  com.  The  chief 
other  exporting  ports  in  tne  north  of  Europe  are  Korngsbeig,  Riga^  Petersburg, 
Rostock,  and  Rotterdam.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  only  g^t  diipping  port  is 
Odessa;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  quantity  will  be  ever  imported 
from  thence  to  Great  Britain,  as,  owing  to  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  it 
is  essential,  to  preserve  the  whei4  in  condition  and  from  heating,  that  the  voyage 
should  be  undertaken  in  winter.  A  ftiller  account  of  the  com-tnde  at  these  puuies 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  Pihjssia,  Hambubo,  Russia,  Mbcklknbuso,  and 
Holland. 
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The  qnaatity  of  Ibreign  eorn  entered  for  home  eonmimptloii  Tirlee  of  oome 
aceordinff  to  the  prodoetireDeee  of  oar  httrrest.  In  ISSSC  it  wu  only  110,907 
giutrters ;  wMle,  In  1889,  h  unoonted  to  no  lees  thnn  4^2,961  q[inurterfljb«iiic  the 
iurgeet  supply  oyer  introdnoed  faito  this  eoontrj  m  Miy  one  yenr.    The  latter 

Quantity  most  haTO  oonstitoted  a  tery  eooeiderable  proportion  ofthe  grain  bfoo|^t 
9  our  markets  in  18S9,  as,  besides  the  great  defloieneir  in  the  hanrest  ofthe  pre- 
Tioos  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  portion  of  the  prodnee  of  thk  oonntry, 
which  has  been  Tsrionsly  estimated  at  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is 
nerer  brong^t  for  sale,  bnt  is  oonsomed  in  the  agrieoltoral  dirtriets,  and  employed 
as  seed.  Its  infloenoe  In  checking  prices  most  also  have  been  considerable  ;  for,  as 
we  hare  elsewhere  shown  [Puce  J,  the  natnral  eifeet  of  a  defteieney  in  the  supply 
ef  so  necessary  an  article  as  com,  is  to  produce  a  more  than  eqniyalent  rise  in  its 
wioe. 

An  aoconnt  of  the  Tarieties  and  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  wiH  be 
found  under  the  heads  Wuat,  Oats,  Bablst,  ftc. 


No.  I.  SrinanafT  of  the  Qnantities  of  Irish  Grain  (principaUy  Oats)  iinported 
faito  Great  Britain  ia  eaoh  Year  from  ftth  January  1800  to  5th  January  itflO. 


Tn. 


Tn. 


Yn. 


Tn. 


Yn, 


Yn. 


i8oa 

1801 

i8in 

1809 
1804 
1805 
ISOS- 


8,898 


481,971 
949,547 
91«,9fi8 
808,994 
488.780 


1807 
1808 
1800 

1810 
1811 
1819 
1813 


46S,1M 
808,770 
999.478 
891,997 
498^ 
987.9M 
877.184 


1814 

1818 

181 

181 

1818; 

l«9r 


s 


819,489  1891 
8tt,109  1899 
879385  1899 
885,851  1894 
904.733  1895 
987,680  1898 


1890'  1.415,p9  n897 


1,889,818 
1,063,089 
1,898,159 
1434,060 
9JII34>89 
1,683,309 
1,898.480 


1898 
1899 
1890 
1831 
1839 
1833 
1834 


9,896.560 
9,307,944 
9,915,591 
9.499,189 
9,800,787 
8.737,441 


1835 
1838 
1837 


1838 

1840 


2,670,438 
9,898,979 
3,090.983 
3,474,309 
9,943,140 
94974ns 


TheqwDtttlM  of  tk*  dHtawrt  Uedi  lupettad 


M  fleeDWMs  01 
14nf348  qmrtan,  aad  OAtSMSi,  817.061  ewt.  (MidnaMit,  ai  178  IIn.  par fOMtw,  l»583484  qi 
tan  mb) ;  vibaat,  88,473  quartan,  aad  flour,  580^04  ewt.  (aqnlTalant,  at  309  Iba.  par  quartar,  to 
150,888  quartan  grain) ;  barley.  Including  bear  or  Us,  61,675  qoartan;  rye,  9331  quartan; 
paaaa,  1484  qoartcn ;  beaoa»  11,535  quartan;  malt,  9961  quarlen ;  in  aH,  9,943,148  quartan aa 
above.* 

Ko.  II.  AooouMT  ofthe  Quantities  of  Foreup  and  Colonial  Wheat  imported :  the 
arera^  price  of  Britlah  Wheat,  aoconuni^  to  the  London  Gaiette ;  ana  the 
nature  of  the  Crops  from  1800  to  1828  inolosiTO. 


Tear.        Nauuc  of  C<o|^ 


1800 

1801 

1809 

1808 

18A4 

18U0 

1806 

18<7 

1806 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1819 

1818 

1814 


Bad.. 
Good 


} 


{ 


{ 


Deficient 

VATerage 

Partial  deflclenqr.... 

Scarcity 

Good  crop 

Deficiency 

I'FaTourable | 

Nearly  aTerage 


Piiee. 


110    5 

115  11 

67    9 

07    I 
60    5 

87    1 

76    9 

73    1 

78  11 

94    5 

1A3    3 

99    5 

199    8 

IM    6 

1 


Quarten. 


JL 


l.Mf.gor 

I|S98,3B9 
496,300 
897.145 
300.067 
842,879 
980,776 
379,833 

424i7U9 
1,401.341 
938,366 
944,385 
495,500 
681.333 


1815 
1816 
181 7 
1818 
1819 
1890 
1891 
1829 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

18i7 
1898 


Natuivof  Croik 


FnH 
Scarcity 

}Not  above  ava- f 
rage V 

Rather  below  arvrage 
Above  average. 

I  Average 

Below  avenge . 

Avenge 

Nearly  avenge 

I  Average 

Scarcity 


{ 


Prioi.      Quaitcn. 


{; 


•  4. 

63  8 

76  9 

94  0 

83  8 

79  3 
60  10 
54  5 
43  3 
51  9 
62  0 
66  6 
56  II 
W  9 

80  5 


1,090,949 

l,«0,5i8 

122.133 

94,974 

9 

a  *  •  • 

19,137 
15,777 
595.231 
315,892 
579,733 
842,050 


*  In  dunging  dntiea,  and  in  convenlona  in  tbe  public  aeeounta,  tbefollowlngquantitiea  of  floor 
•r  meal  are  respectively  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  Imperial  quarter  of  grain ;  namely,  wbcat- 
meal  or  flour,  389  Iba.;  barley-meal,  bean-meal,  and  meal  (tf  maise  or  Indian  com,  384  Iba.;  rye- 
■Mal,  494  Ibe. ;  and  oatmeal.  176  Iba. 

In  converting  the  weight  of  grain  into  maaane,  the  rule  adopted  in  the  aeeorala  of  tbe  Board 
of  Trade,  la  that  laid  down  in  the  act  1  &  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  87,  fi  37.  according  to  whieii,  57  Iba.  wheat, 
55  Iba.  rye.  49  Iba.  barley,  49  Iba.  bear  or  b|gg,  and  38  Hm.  oata,  ara  reRpectively  deemed  to  be  equal 
to  1  Winchester  bnabeL  These  proportions  rive  tbe  ibllowing  eqnivaienta  to  1  tanperial  quarter, 
namely,  470*87  Iba.  wheat,  483-87  Iba.  rye,  404-35  Iba.  bailay,  846-58  Iba.  bear  at  b^g,  and  313-58 
Iba.  cans. 

Tbe  Irish  barrel  of  wheat,  neaaa,  beans,  and  rye,  equal  90  stones,  eadi  of  14  lbs.  avoirdivoia; 
the  barrd  of  barley,  bear,  and  raneaeed,  equal  16  atones;  the  barrel  of  oats  generally  equal  14 
Btonea ;  and  the  barrel  of  malt,  19  atones. 
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No.  III.  STATBUBfT  of  Iho  QntntiliM  of  Foreigii  and  Colonial  Corn  entered  for 
Home  ConsompUoiL  in  the  United  Kini^om :  the  Importa  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain ;  the  avera^  Prioee  of  British  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  accord- 
ing to  the  liOndon  Grazette  ;  and  the  Natoxe  of  the  Crop  for  eaeh  Year,  from 
1^  to  1840  indrndTe. 


Tev. 

NaCine«rCra^ 

Avenuts  PtIom  per 
Qmrct. 

ForaMFBAOotoniilGmIn 
cntoal  te  CooMuapikik 

ImporU  fxMD  Ii«lMid  Into  J 
GmtBrUidbi.          ] 

Whtu. 

Bulcjr. 

•.      4. 

38    6 
88    7 
38    0 
33    1 
97   6 
99    0 
99  U 

38  10 

30  4 

31  5 

39  6 
36    6 

Oata. 

•.      4. 

98  0 
M   6 
96  4 
90   6 
18    6 
90  11 

99  0 
93    1 
93    1 
98    6 
86  11 
86    6 

WtaMt. 

OibvGmia. 

WhoM. 

OclMrOnln. 

1889 
1830 
1831 
1838 
1833 
1834 
l&U 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

Avenffs 

Full  ftTeng*.. . 
NwrlyavonifB 

1  Above  tkV-i 

i      t9gfi  .  ..  •  •  1 

AbandaBt  

Above  avenfe 
Under  averagVM 

Sowcity 

Under  aT«f«ffBb. 
Avenge 

m.     d. 

66    3 

64  3 
66    4 

58  8 

59  11 
46    9 
39    4 
48    6 

65  10 
64    7 
70    9 

66  4 

l,«Sri74 

1.711,876 

1,610,486 

376,638 

84,1137 

64.976 

86.656 

80,108 

844,976 

1,848.477 
9.711.309 
9.401,387 

5;$!899 

1,039,991 

1,009.838 

116.394 

96,970 

168,966 

408.349 

377.346 

506,648 

90,771 

1,990,958 

1.449,378 

5S^017 
629,717 
657,408 
790,983 
844,911 
779,506 
661.776 
608.757 
534.469 
542,583 
958.331 
174,440 

l.7S!997 
1,686.804 
1,871,684 
9.900,474 
1,893,930 
9,013,153 
9,017,669 
9,359,515 
9,405,888 
2,931.719 
1.964,818 
8,153.586 

No.  lY.  Statbmbnt  of  the  Quantities  of  Foroign  and  Colonial  Com  Imported.  Re- 
exported, and  Entered  for  Consumption,  in  each  of  the  Years  firom  1829  to  183^, 
inclusiTe ;  also  of  the  Quantities  remaining  in  the  Bonded  Warehouoes  ef  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  said  Yean  respectively. 


Imported  from 

North  of  Eiirope> 

South  of  Europe. 

Britiah  AmerioR» 

United  BtateB. 

Other  pinoee 

Total.... 

Re-exported 

Entered  for  oonnimption. 

Inwareboiiie. 


1899. 


WbMt 


1,949,346 

975,651 

5,6S0 

113,818 

34,574 


72,376 
1.379,174 
847,759 


OthMrOidM. 


183a 


OtbarOtala. 


Or*.  On. 

9l9,84(  1.989.088 


19.7« 

1,677 

14fl 

7,991 


Imported  from 

North  of  Europe. 

South  of  Europe 

Brithh  America.. 

United  Statea. 

Other  places. 

Tolal 

Re-exported. 

Entered  for  cooBumptlon. 

In 


Imported  from 

Nortn  of  Europe. 

Booth  of  Europe. 

Britbh  America 

United  Slatea. 

Other  plaoea. 

Total. . . . 

Ra>ejcpur  led. 

Eatored  for  eonsomptSon. 


188S. 


dR447 

5.649 

103.468 

».117 
_98,»4 

464,056 
288,189 
376,638 
702,293 


OUtmOnlm. 


93,900^ 
78.884 
184,990 

34,191 


799,     ^ 
16,701 
9,647 


,7M  « 


I, 


,1»*.'590 

7,038 
9,466 

I    MA 

PT^ASoI    971,690|l^7,949i    749,444K»9;486'i.l^i996 

^  ggyyg.  ^^^^ 

1,510,486 1.060,833 
901,445    309,587 


8,371  _J 
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No.  V.  A  RETUBif  of  the  Higbeot  And  Lowest  Prioes  of  Wheat,  and  the  Diifor- 
enoe  per  Cent.,  in  each  of  the  Yean  from  1829  to  1888  inoluDTe,  in  £n||^dand 
Dantde.    iPar.  Paper^  1840,  No.  177.) 
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No.  YI.  Aooouin  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  and  Pnlee  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  tiie  United  Kingdom, 
,    flrom  the  time  (15ih  Jnlj  1828)  the  Act  9  (3eo.  IV.  cap.  60,  came  into  operation, 
,    io  the  6th  da  j  of  January  1839  ;  the  Total  Amount  of  Duty  reoeiTed  thereon  ; 
and  showing  what  that  Duty  was  equal  to  per  Imperial  Quarter  on  the  Aggre- 
gate Arerage  of  all  this  Period.  S 
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IV.  Gbneral  Obsbrtations. 

ThiB  inequality  of  the  aeMons  is  one  of  those  obyioiu  f/kciB  whdeh  force  themselyei 
upon  the  attention  of  ail.  Eqnall j  so  is  the  fbct,  that  this  inequality  is  greater  in 
a  small  than  in  a  large  distnot ;  and  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  in 
proportion  as  the  territory  whioh  supplies  subsistenoe  is  extended,  the  difference  in 
the  prodnetiTeness  of  the  seasons  wiU  be  lessened.  It  is  thus  that,  by  leaving  the 
domestie  trade  of  a  kingdom  unshackled,  the  deficiency  of  one  distnct  is,  in  a  year 
of  scanty  harrest,  compensated  in  a  jpreater  or  less  degree  by  the  comparatiTc  abund- 
ance of  another ;  while  the  pressure  is  eonalised  throughout  the  year  oy  the  spontan- 
eous operations  of  the  comndealer,  whicn  force  the  people  upon  that  timeh  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  food,  which,  from  ignorance  or  improridence,  tney  might 
otherwise  fiiil  to  adopt.  But  the  merchant  who  equalises  the  supply  of  subsistence 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  performs,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
in  a  more  accurate  manner,  functions  precisely  analogous  to  those  dischuged  by 
the  domestie  dealer,— in  a  manner  more  accurate,  because  the  irregularity  of  the 
seasons  in  any  territory  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  extent.  On  the  same  crounds, 
it  is  obvious  that  prices  must  be  alvfays  variable  in  a  limited  market,  and  steady 
in  proportion  as  the  market  is  extended. 

.  These  principles,  however,  in  so  far  as  thev  relate  to  forei^  trade,  have  seldom 
been  allowed  to  exercise  an  unfettered  influence  over  national  policy.  In  this 
country,  the  exportation  of  com  was  at  one  time  prohibited  ;  at  another  it  was 
encouraged  by  a  bounty ;  while  at  a  third  its  importation  was  subjected  to  re- 
striction. The  last  and  but  recent  practioe,  bein^  one  about  whose  expedienev 
opinion  has  been  divided,  we  propose  to  state  bnefly  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
was  advocated,  and  the  objections  that  are  commonly  urged  against  it 

The  policy  of  restraining  importation  professes  to  have  in  view  two  objects  : — 
Ist.  To  render  the  country  independent  of  foreign  supplies ;  2d,  To  protect  and 
encourage  agriculture. 

Isi.  Tne  mrst  object  vras  much  insisted  on  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  es- 
tranged position  in  which  Great  Britain  had  stood  in  reference  to  other  countries 
during  a  considerable  pa^  of  the  last  war ;  and  it  is  still  maintained,  though  per- 
haps less  strongljr  than  formerly.  The  opponents  of  the  corn-law,  however,  uree 
that  such  a  combination  of  foreign  powers  as  should  render  importation  impossible, 
or  even  difBcult,  is  a  contingency  scarcely  conceivable,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  experience  of  those  countries,  especially  Holland,  that  have  adopted  a  different 
policy  :  That  it  is  even  opposed  to  our  ovm  experience,  in  as  far  as  we  have  been  for 
many  years  in  part  depenoent  on  other  countries ;  a  large  portion  indeed  of  the  grain 
imported  in  1 810.  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest  <a  1809,  having  been  brou|^ht 
f^om  France  in  tne  midst  of  war  :  Moreover,  that  we  import  from  foreign  countries 
cotton-vrool  and  other  materials  necessary  in  manufactures,  affording  employment 
and  subsistence  to  several  millions  of  our  population,  but  that  the  interests  and 
feelings  created  and  sustained  through  means  of  such  transactions,  instead  of  being 
adverse  to  political  security,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  prosperity  and  j[)eace. 

2d,  The  duty  on  ^^rain^  considered  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  British  corn- 
growers,  is  to  be  viewea  partly  as  a  countervailing  duty  for  their  peculiar  burdens, 
and  partly  as  havine  for  its  object  the  securing  to  them  of  the  home  market. 

(1.)  The  principu  burdens  imposed  on  the  s^riculturists  exclusively,  or  in  a 
higher  degree  than  on  others,  are  stated  to  be  tithe  and  poor-rate,  the  countervail- 
ing duty  for  which  is  estimated  by  Mr  M'Culloch  at  5s.  or  5s.  6d.  a-quarter  on 
wheat ;  namely,  36.  6d.  for  tithe,  and  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  poor-rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  urged  by  many  that  the  agriculturists  are  not  subjected  to  greater 
taxation  than  other  classes,  more  especially  since  tiie  late  alteration  of  the  poor-law, 
but  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  all  the  direct  public  taxes  affecting  the  occupation 
of  the  farmer  having  been  repealed;  also  that  land  is  proportionally  less  burdened 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  most  other  countries :  Farther,  that  even  admitting  any 
such  extra  taxation  to  exist,  it  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  charges 
attencUng  the  importation  or  so  bulky  and  perishable  an  article  as  com. 

(2.)  The  surplus  of  duty  on  foreign  erain  beyond  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the 
British  corn-growers,  is  levied  with  the  view  of  securin||  to  them  a  preference  in  the 
home  market,  similar  to  the  legislative  privilege  in  this  respect  enjoyed  by  other 
branches  of  industry ;  and  they  maintain  that,  naving  laid  out  much  capital  on  the 
faith  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  present  state  of  thines,  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  it  shall  not  be  speedily  altered.  To  this  it  is  answered— That  the 
"  protection"  of  afpiculture  ^ves  an  enhanced  value  to  the  prime  neoessuy  of  life; 
a  circumstance  emmently  injurious  to  the  gmeral  body  of  consumers,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  t^e  namiflMtiiicn,  wIm^  wliiU  tbs  mmI  <f  fiMd  b  time  trIiildallT  niied, 
fere  engmipMl  with  fonlgiien  fa  mi  wdiioiiB  eonpetltiaa,  the  dbet  of  wmeh  is  to 
redtteeMoftts  And  wif^tothe  nael0V«l,frii«th«roadieCSoiitiiMiitorfai  Eii|dan4lt 


niat  tne  ▼iewi  entertained  by  the  laiidoinien  theauelTei,  as  to  their  sAtiog 
from  a  ohaage  of  the  existinff  law,  ure  ezaoerated,  if  not  oBTouided :  while,  in  tiie 
opinion  of  many,  instead  of  oeing  benefltoathey  have  been  direetly  uijaied  by  the 
vestrietiTe  system,  whieh,  by  holding  oat  a  fkneied  seeority,  has  led  only  to  eon- 
tinned  alternations  of  oTer-prodnotaon,  **  aarlonltond  dlsliess,"  andshoti  snpplies. 
Tlieee  obserrations  haTO  referenoe  solely  to  the  principle  of  a  restriotiTe  eom- 
law.  Whether,  holding  that  a  dnty  shoold  be  impoeed,  the  pveeent  seals  is  li^Jurioae 
from  its  taiying  eharaoter,  is  no  less  a  snbjeet  of  eontroversy.  The  piineipal  ad- 
Tantage  ezpeeted  from  the  sliding  dnty  was,  that  k  wonld  tend  to  pressrre  uni- 
formity of  niees.  Bat  the  extremes  in  the  weekly  averages,  sinoe  it  was  introdneed^ 
haye  Men  86s.  in  Deoember  1835^  and  81s.  6d.  m  January  1889,--a  dilftrsnee  or 
126  per  eent.  Again,  a  graduated  duty  iddeh  Huetuates  with  the  Turiations  of  priee, 
ean  nerer  be  appreciated  beforehana,  and  is,  as  is  wall  known,  a  fertile  sonroe 
of  delosion.  Thus,  suppose  a  merchant  commissions  a  canio  of  Ibreign  wheat  when 
the  home  price  is  71s.,  and  when,  of  ooone,  the  dnty  is  w.  8d.  t  and  suppose,  al 
the  same  time,  that  inien  he  brings  his  wheat  to  manet  the  pnee  has  nikn  Ss., 
that  is,  to  68s.,  he  will  in  such  case  (besides  losing  by  the  lUl  or  nriee)  have  to  pay 
a  duty  of  16s.  8d.,  or  10s.  angnarter  more  than  his  estimate.  Intnecaseof  arismg 
market,  the  adrantMe,  it  is  true,  will  be  en  the  side  of  the  eom-merehant ;  bui 
a  law  which  thus  ados  to  the  loss  of  an  unsueccosfal  and  to  the  proiit  of  a  sneeeeslhl 
speculation  cannot  be  deemed  beneficiaL  An  equal  degree  of  uncertainty  is  com- 
municated to  the  operations  of  the  foreign  nower,  iriio,  of  eonseouence,  umits  hni 
S reduce  to  the  marxet  upon  which  he  can  fairly  calculate.  In  tliis  way,  tiie  cra- 
uated  duty  prerents  that  early  importation  of  grain  which  merchants  would  bTo 
recourse  to  even  in  the  distant  prospect  of  a  scarcity,  and  leads  to  its  being  delayed 
until  afker  the  emeigency  has  arisen,  and  when  the  payment  of  its  priee  cannot  be 
sAbeted  by  shipments  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  out  must  be  made  suddenly 
in  bullion,— a  circumstance  which  ^erally  leads  to  a  pecnntair  crisis.  Such  a 
crisis  occurred^  as  is  well  known,  m  the  sudden  exportation  of  Sullion  to  an  im- 
mense amount  m  1839,  which  led  to  the  conyulsion  of  the  money-market,  much  dis- 
tress in  trade,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  necessity  of  approaching  with  caution  any  alteration  of  the 
laws  affbcting  so  important  a  branch  of  industry  as  agriculture,  because  any  great 
shock  given  to  the  com-fpowers  would  be  at  the  bast  as  hurtftil  to  otoers  at 
to  themsdyes.  Under  this  hnpreasion  many  eminent  anthorities  thought  that 
the  interests  of  all  daases  would  be  consulted  by  changing  the  \ade  system  for 
thatof  a  fixed  dnty.  And  that  this  need  not  be  high,  in  orler  to  ensure  safbty 
to  the  landowner,  might  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that,  taking  a  aeriea  of  years, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantnc  (the  cheapest  exporting  port)  was  not  under 
85e.,  while,  in  the  event  of  a  demand  from  this  country,  it  invariably  rises  to  40s. 
and  upwuds ;  and  that  the  charges  of  transport,  exclusive  of  the  importer's  profit, 
are  fmly  10s.  a- quarter.*  A  moderate  duty  added,  therefore,  would  obviously 
afford  ample  protection,  more  especi^y  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Encland,  during  tne  six  years  ending  with  1887,  was  only 
Ms.  8d.  a-qnarter  ;  whue,  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840.  it  was  not  more 
thui  56s.  11  id.;  and  that, during  the  greater  portion  ra  this  perioo. cultivation  was 
never  carried  on  with  more  spirit  or  success.  Landlords  should  also  keep  in 
view  that  high  rents  do  not  altogether  depend  upon  high  prices ;  for  the  additiona 
to  the  present,  compared  with  the  former  rent-rolls,  have  been  much  greater  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  com.  This  is  owing  to  various 
oiroumstance&— to  increased  population  and  wealth,— to  the  better  adapted  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  land,  to  greater  economy,  and  to  the  progress  of  i^eultural 
science.  These  causes  or  a  nse  of  rents  are  still  in  action,  ana  will  continue  to  bo 
so  even  with  additional  efllciency ;  and  their  progress  will  of  course  still  forther 
remove  all  chance  of  inconvenience  firom  the  alx>lition  of  the  protective  ^stem.  s 

*  "TbeehirgM,  inordlDuyttaiMa»'»ia7fMTpy»rtcrortlMB<MrdofTiBd«. '*orBl«r«|ytraB■- 

Cting  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  the  north  of  Oeraumy  and  the  lower  porta  or  the  Battk  to  Eag' 
d,  are  stated,  on  good  authority,  to  be  10k  6d..  in  addition  to  aU  the  charfM  on  ihlppinf  s  and 
I  am  aiMured  that,  in  order  to  get  back  in  London  the  ooet  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  bought  in  tlie 
Dantaic  marliet,  with  the  loweet  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  it  miist  be  sold  at  an  adranoe  of  18b. 
upon  the  original  cost.**    (^j^cU  qfRatrictioiu  on  Iki  Jmpertation  qfCom,  p.  S7.) 
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CORNELIAN.    [GABmBJAH.] 

OOROHANDEL-WOOD,  tlw  prodnce  of  » tree  of  great  aias,  ib  need  in  eabinel 
worL  like  lebn  aod  rose  irood.  But  it  is  inferior  io  the  last  in  the  brUUaaey 
and  (DTiBion  of  ita  eolours»  haying  a  dingy  ground,  and  aometinbes  numing  into 
white  streaks. 

CORUNDUM.    [ Adamamtins  Spab.] 

CORVETTE  (Fr.),  a  small  ▼essel  of  war,  usually  osnryinc  from  10  to  20  guns. 

COSS^  also  called  the  Oo$tOroifCnia,9/idHMrdary^iB  anlncuan  itinerary  measure* 
whieh  Tuies  in  diifeient  phtees.  It  is  generally  distinguished  into  the  iUmdardooi 
and  the  common  oot ;  the  former  is  deonoed  from  its  proportion  to  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  the  latter  reets  on  popular  computation.  Thus  the  standard  oos  is,  in  some 

{ilaoes,  35  to  a  de^^ree  ;  in  others,  87^,  40,  and  45 ;  while  the  common  cos  yaries 
rom  1  to  2A  British  miles.  In  the  map  of  Central  India  prefixed  to  Sir  John 
MaUsohn's  Memoir,  42  cesses  are  reckoned  to  1  degree.  The  Bengal  000  of  1000 
&thoms  B 1  Brit,  mile  1  fhrlong  3  polee  and  3^  yards. 

COTTON- WOOL,  on  GOTTOlT  (Dan.  Bomuld.  Du.  Boomwol,  Katoon.  Fr. 
Cokm,  Qer.  Baumwolie.  It.  Bamboffia,  Cofons.  For.  Alffodao.  Bus.  Chhbt9' 
ehaUkja  Bumoffo.  Sw.  BomutL  Sp.  A^fodan.  Hindus.  RnhL  Malay,  KapoM), 
a  vegetable  hair,  or  filamentous  down,  enveloping  the  seeds  of  difihrent  species  of 
Oostjnium^  a  plant  growing  in  warm  climates,  and  indi^nons  to  India  and  Amer- 
ica. It  is  prodneed  within  pods  which  nrotect  it  from  injury  by  dust  or  weather, 
until  it  is  npe  and  fit  to  be  ^hered,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  expand 
and  burst  open  the  pod.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  hue,  possesses  downy 
softness  ana  warmth,  and  its  delicate  fibres  are  sufficiently  long,  flexible,  and 
tenacious  to  admit  of  oeing  spun  into  a  fine  thread.  The  usual  di^mctions  of  the 
plant  are,  Ul,  Tree  Cotton;  ^  Shrub  Cotton ;  Bd,  Herbaceotu  Cotton;  of  each  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds,— the  plant  having  a  great  tendency  to  run  out  into 
varieties. 

l$tf  Tree  Cotton  «?.  Arboreum)  is  found  in  India,  China^  Egypt,  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  It  only  attains  the  hei^t  of  from  12 
to  20  feet ;  but  another  cotton-bearing  tree  iBonwue  eeiba)^  seen  in  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewheore,  called  familiarly  the  umbrella  tree^  attains  the  hekht  of  100 
feet.  The  produce  of  the  latter,  however,  is  of  so  short  and  brittle  a  fibre,  that 
it  is  unfit  for  spinning  or  any  other  purpose,  except  stufling  pillows  and  beds. 

2<2,  Shrub  Cotton  (&.  reMffiontm)  occurs  in  one  or  other  m  its  varieties  throughout 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a  cur- 
rant bush.  Its  duration  varies  according  to  the  climate;  in  the  hottest  countries 
it  is  a  perennial,  while  in  cooler  places  it  oeoomes  an  annual.  In  the  former,  two 
crops  a-year  are  gatiiered,  one  from  October  to  December,  the  other  from  February 
to  ApriL  The  Guiana,  Braxil,  and  most  of  the  West  India  cotton  is  of  this  kind ; 
the  whole  being  also  long  stapled. 

Sdf  Herbaceous  Cotton  iCherbaoetm).  bv  fiur  the  most  useAU  and  iinportant  of  the 
three  kinds  we  have  noticed,iB  an  annual  plant  eultivsAed  in  the  UnitedStates.  India. 
China,  and  many  other  countries.  It  attains  the  height  of  18  or  24  inches.  Tne  seed 
is  usually  planted  in  rows  in  March,  A|>ril,  and  May :  and  the  cotton  is  gathered  by 
hand,  within  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  poos,  in  August,  September,  and 
October.  It  is  to  this  kind  that  the  planters  confine  their  attention  in  the  southern 
part  of  North  America,-— the  places  where  cotton  is  most  extensively  cultivated, 
and  where  the  following  varieties  are  commonly  distinguished : — IW,  Nankeen  Cot" 
ton,  abundant  in  produce,  the  seed  covered  vrith  dovm,  the  wool  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour,  and  usuaily  low  priced.  2iL  Qreen-eeoded  CoUon^  which,  as  well  as  the 
former,  is  grown  m  the  upland  and  middle  districts^  whence  the  latter  is  called 
upland,  also  jAor/-f  topi9.and,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  vras  formerly  cleaned, 
bowed  Georgia  CoUon,  Thiskind  was  at  first  chiefly  raised  in  Geor/pa  and  South 
Carolina,  -  -  - 
and  the 


<M  all,  «a  uiauiiKiuoucu  i/j  nxo  uiauik  wivtu  v«  avo  b«w,  sbuu  vuv  auui  jvuv TrtDU-TruiiiOy 

strong,  and  silky  lone  staple  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  it  is  grown  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Georgia  ana  South  Carolina,  near  the  sea.  between  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah, and  on  small  islands  adjoinio^  the  shore.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  requisite  for  the  production  of  this  kind,  it  forms  only  a 
trifling  nroportion  (about  12,000,000  lbs.)  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  ; 
nor  is  the  quantity  on  the  increase. 

All  tiie  varieties  of  the  plant  require  a  dry  and  sandy  soU.  Marshy  ground  is 
wholly  unfit  for  it,  and  a  wet  season  is  destructive  to  the  crops,  which  are  besides 
preoarioas  from  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject,  partionUrly  blight  pro- 
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dnoedbjwebun  at  ilM  roots.  InfieiienlyitfloaiiihMBOiiliiziniMitlTyaiidTiel^ 
pfoduoo  of  the  beet  quality,  on  the  coast,  as  is  proTed  hj  the  crowth  of  toe  sea-ulutd 
ootUm,  whioh  is  mostly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ocean's  spray ;  and  a  manme 
of  Bftlt  mad  is  known  to  imjpart  a  healthftil  action  to  the  plant,  and  to  produce  a 
staple  at  once  strong  and  suky.  To  this  role,  howerer,  the  fine  Pemambaco  cot- 
ton is  an  exception;  also  the  byptiany  the  crowth  of  the  upper  pzoTinees  bdng 
H^eatly  superior  to  that  of  thoDelta.  In  the  United  States,  land  i^esh  brou|^ 
under  cultiTation  will  yield,  on  an  averace,  from  1000  to  1200  lbs.  per  acre  of  cot- 
ton with  the  seed,  which  will  give,  of  clean  cotton,  from  260  to  900  lbs.;  but  in 
the  old  states,  the  produce  is  not  more  than  one-ban  of  this  quantity. 

Theoperation  of  gathering  the  ripe  cotton  remures  to  be  performed  with  great  caie; 
and  its  separation  from  the  seeds  is  a  work  or  some  diBenity,  and  one  wnich  must 
be  done  raectoally  before  the  article  is  packed,  otherwise  it  will  become  oily 
and  mouldy,  and  by  the  particles  of  seed  and  dirt  be  rendered  unfit  for  apinning. 
In  Asia  this  iB  slowly  penormed  by  a  rude  hand-mill  or  roller-ipn^  by  which  not 
mete  than  tnm  40  to  65  lbs.  a-day  can  be  cleansed.  The  sea-isuna  cotton  is  still 
sepan^ted  tnm.  the  seeds  by  rollers,  constructed  howerer  on  a  powerftil  scale ;  but, 
excepting  this  kind,  all  the  North  American  produce  is  cleaned  by  the  saw-gin, 
iuYonted  in  1798  by  1^  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  by  which  one  man  may 
separate  8  cwts.  in  a  day.  This  inyention  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  cotton-trade,  as.  though  the  instrument  ii^ures,  m  some  degree,  the  fibre, 
the  process  is  so  rapid  as  to  have  been  the  mam  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
short-stapled  American  cottons,  and  thus  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  cultiyation. 

After  the  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds^  it  is  packed  in  large  cauTass  bacs, 
commonly  with  the  aid  of  a  screw  or  hydraukc  press,  into  a  yerj  dense  bale,  for 
the  conyraience  of  transport.  The  bale  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  West 
India  cotton  weiidis  from  about  800  to  810  lbs. ;  that  of  New  Orleans  and  Alaba- 
ma, from  about  ^  to  600  lbs.:  the  East  India  bale,  820  to  380  lbs.;  theBraulian, 
160  to  200  lbs.;  and  the  Ef^ptiMn,  180  to  800  lbs. 

In  the  infiuicy  of  the  manufiMture,  England  obtained  the  raw  material  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lerant.  In  last  century,  the  largest  supplies  came  from  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  but  before  1779,  the  quantity  annually  imported 
scarcely  exceeded  6,000.000  lbs.  In  1786.  when  the  total  imports  were  19,900,000 
IbSp  there  were  brought  from  the  British  West  Indies  BJmOfiOO  lbs. ;  French 
and  Spanish  colonies,  5^,000  lbs. :  Dutch  colonies,  1,600,000  lbs. ;  Portuguese 
colomes,  2,000^  lbs. ;  Smyrna  and  Turkey,  SfiOOfiOO  lbs.  Prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can roTolution,  it  was  raised  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  southern  colonies  for 
domestic  use ;  and  after  the  peace  of  1788.  small  quantities  were  exported  from 
Georgia.  It  was  not,  howerer,  eultivatea  to  muon  extent  for  exportation  until 
about  1791  or  1792.  Soon  after  which  it  became  the  great  staple  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  lately  of  the  new  states  in  the  south-west.  In  1791, 
the  quantity  exported  was  <mly  189J316  lbs. ;  but  in  1794,  it  was  increased  to 
1,601,760  lbs. :  in  1800,  to  17,789,808  Uw.;  since  which,  owing  to  Mr  Whitney's  in- 
Tention,  and  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  tiie  American  planters,  the  exports  hare 
naduaiiy  risen  to  be  in  ralue  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of 
the  United  States.  [United  Status.]  An  equally  rapid  extension  has  ooeurred 
in  the  consumption  m  the  article  in  this  count^,  in  consequence  of  the  discoyeries 
of  Hargreayes,  Arkwright^  Crompton,  Gartwnght,  and  others,  as  noticed  in  the 
next  article. 

The  following  statements  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  1884 
are  derived  from  tables  compiled  by  order  of  the  American  Congress,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatiyes  by  Mr  Leri  Woodbury,  kte  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

EittmatedFrodueiUfn  in  l8iL  |  IHttHbuUm  in  l8iL 

Iba. 

United  StotM 400,000,000 

BrasQ 80,000,000 

Hezioo  end  Booth  AmerioR  (eidnriTt 

ofBiaifl) 3S,000,000 

WeftlndlM 8,000,000 

Effjpt. 86,000,000 

Other  parte  of  Africa.. 84,000,000 

India 185,000.000 

Other  parte  of  Ada 110,000,000 

Other  parte  of  the  Woild. 13,000,000 


Total 800,000,000 


Bzporte  from  U.  States  to  Bngtand.  .888,780,001 
....  ....       to  Fnnoe. .  79,000,001 

....  ....  to  other  phMMB  80,000,008 

Total  from  United  Btetet. . .  .888.880,008 

Bxporte  from  India  to  England. 39,000,008 

to  China. 40,000,008 

BrasU  to  England 18,000,000 

West  Indies  to  BnilBnd. 4,000,001 

BrasUdB  WertlndlcatoFranee.....    4,000,008 

Egypt  ft  ToiluiJ  to  England 1,800,008 

to  France. 7,000,008 

TMaL l7S»180b008 


Thn  diflbMoCM  betwan  tin  qnanllUM  pn>diioed  In  Mid  azported  from  the  mt- 
flnl  Eomitria  Teprenot  On  probable  eouaiuiiitiaa  in  ths  places  of  nowth. 
SJiMe  1834  Um  eoUiTSlion  baa  twcn  nuttetuUf  uicnued,  putieolarlj  in  theUoited 
Statei,  Indiii,  and  Enpt,  to  which  luuli,  M  well  u  tlioae  of  the  other  eonntries  of 
pradnaUon,  wa  ztHtlir  ftuther  infoTmatian. 


AccoDire  of  the  Qoutitua  of  Cotton-wool  impntad  into  the  United  Kfaudom,  ud 
the  Qnantitiea  Ejported  and  Entered  for  HoBe  ConnunpUon ;  alaotEe  aTon^ 
prioei  of  Upiland  or  Bowed  QeorgU  in  eMh  j*ut,  tnm  IBSD  io  lUO  iaclauTO. 


Of  the  76^12^689  lb*,  imported  ftvm  other  eoontiiei  than  the  United  Statu  in 
1838,  the  latest  Tear  for  which  the  particolare  are  giTen  in  tbe  pablio  aaoonntB,  there 
were  brongbt  itom  EaM  Indlee  40^17,7!U  lbs. :  Bradl,  2t,464,fi0fi  lb*. ;  Egrpt, 
4Jfil  Jr23  lEa.;  Colombia,  2^7,191  lb*.;  Britidi  Weat  Indies,  1,629,536  lb*.;  riatr, 
fto.,  S96,76i  Ibaj  TnrkeT,66D,£fii  Ibl.;  0011,424,633  Iba.;  Pern,  131^80 Ibe.;  other 
plaoet,  !w8,165  Ibe.  The  re-ezpottadon*  are  almoet  ezdauTelj  to  Gamany,  Hol- 
land, Belgiuin,  RoMia,  and  ItalT. 

The  ■npplj  of  eotton  derired  Drom  India  baa  increased  oonaidsrabiT  within  the 
last  ten  Tears,  owinf  to  tbe  great  attention  which  ii  now  paid  to  its  oultiTation  bv 
the  Companj.  The  arauo  inporMion  of  tbe  three  j—n  1827,  1828,  and  1829, 
was  onlT  36,043^  lbs.,  whenas  that  «r  the  three  jean,  1837, 1^  aod  1839,  was 
48,001,308  Dm.;  bebiig  an  awnentation  of  AiU*7S  per  oent.  On  the  other  hai^ 
the  iBportaticm*  tnm  Ibe  UriUah  Weet  Indies  hare  Ulen  off  within  the  Mme 
period  ham  aboat  SfiOOfiOO  Iba.  to  only  1,300,000 ;  the  «>iltiTation  of  cotton  haTing 
been  far  Iba  moit  part  ab«admied  bf  the  {dutars,  owing  to  the  obsaper  tM«  M 
which  it  can  now  be  proseented  in  India  ud  the  United  States. 

"  A  taw  «nd*  mat  b*  Mid  u  to  Ibe  dU 
a(  lb*  maniActiinr.    T*  '"     ' 

OF,  ai  It  Ii  calM  la  tk*  « 
■»  audUM  b;  UM  daaUiMB  Bd  tli>  etiMr.    Th*  dllfciiitdMwminaHMH  of  eotton-wwl  tkt 
MoJdmblj  Irom  th  ottw  In  Uw  ftMalm,  and  lb*  latne  t»  wtlmated  aearilail^.   tt 

«DH«i,«H«liHaekMkb]rmBdi  til*  moM  Tillable,  ttak  dlftnoM  kiivti*lba  wr  *—* 
qoamr  of  ttata  (dut.  In  ocdtaian  Mali*  of  tb*  nariwi,  I*  imrth  tbn*  ttiMt  *•  aragb  u  Iba  « 

qiulHr  of  the  lUH  dtH.    Tba  nriaUoa  o(  aiHllM  In  nwM  '  ""  — —  ' ■— - — -' 

^^By™*--  "^  ^  ■■<'<'■  "^  tbtmtimwe  ibu  Ml  par  mi 


w.    Tba  quaWj  dnoA  n  Oti 


I  ooloar  oT  !•■  boportawK  tbu 

— ,_,, — , r-«d"  mid  "  <bon-<i»|ilwl "   Th* 

L  'lllliiiii  iIibIi  iI  iiiIiiiiii  iin  fTia  Msnili.  Tlinlli  iifiiMj  tliiil  ITnimaia.  WntlDdlu.aBd 
Erpubi,  Tbe  diort-itBnM  eotUoi  bielnd*  null  niiti  at  tbt  imdDn  ol  Hactta  AiHriea  u  an 
.-  »..  ...^^  ^  ^  tomtij,  atf  olkd  Vplam^  TTihia.  *"' .  KOMI*,  Ac-,  ■* 
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viDMlteBMlIadlfteoHoB.flaiiit,  BM8ri,  MdMadiM.  BMpt  «ta«  btMtr  mnlHiM  o€  8a»- 
lihnili.  thOTt  it  BO  tort  of  cotton  whloh  li  bov  conflaod  In  Its  aw  to  tmj  pecnlbr  or  ozdiiilTo 
DarpoMb  BymizlDgdllhnBttortst08itlMr,aB4b7enralUmMiafBni«ntinprt|»ilBf  tfaemiztora 
Idt  the  ipiniuag.  the  moBiiflwtaran  COB  DOW  Budra  •  aatwCHiite  for 


OOttOB, 

orally  mod 


^^ 


exMOt  tno  Torr  I 

■id  for  ttao  twbt  or  wnrp, 

) 


It  it  on! 


iimoot  till  iitinriiiti  M*»^  of 

nqniiltt  to  odd,  that  ttao  long  ttmltdoottOM  art  mb- 
tlMilMft-flaplidlinrthowcfL^  (Bmtmar  Bitttrg  <r  »• 


Tlie  nUtiTe  tsIm  ckT  the  diftMntUnda  iotrodaoed  into  ihiB  ooimtiy 
t]iefoUo>wiiij[li8l|eKtnetedfh»tli6lif«rpoolPxioe-oiii^^     llthliareh  1841:— 
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14 

8 

BoiPtd  Ocoigin 0 

Ifobllt 0 

Tenneaot 51 

NewOrtotot, 0 
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-  9 
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Thfl  expense  of  bxindng  cotton  to  this  conntiy  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  is 
about  Jd.  per  lb.,  and  nom  tlie  Atlantic  Statoo,  ^d.  to  fid.  per  lb.  The  American 
planters  freqaenUy  oonsiicn  it  for  sale  on  their  own  aocoont,  but  the  greater  part 
IB  sent  by  mercanule  houses.  Abont  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  imports  to  this  coun- 
try are  brouj^ht  to  Liverpool,  where  it  is  sold  by  brokers,  who  char^  10s.  per  £100 
for  ttieir  trouble.  The  same  commission  is  demanded  hj  the  brokers  employed  to 
purchase  for  the  spinners  or  dealers.  The  sales  are  made  by  sample,  and  owing  to 
the  strict  proUty  of  the  brokers,  they  are  conducted  with  unparalleled  facility  and 
despatch  j  and  tbous;h  not  made  with  the  formalities  necessary  to  render  the  bargains 
legally  binding,  yet  a  difiiculty  in  their  fbliUment  is  almost  unknown.  Any  mis- 
understandings which  do  occur  are  promptly  and  satisfactorily  settled,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  some  neutral  broker.  Theeredit  allowed  is  10  days,  at  the  end  ocwhidi 
time  the  usage  is  to  give  a  banker's  bill  paysble  in  two  months. 

Statbhsnt  showing  the  Number  of  Bags  and  Bales  of  Cotton  Imported,  Exported, 
taken  for  Consumption,  and  the  Stock  on  hand  in  London,  Lit erpool,  and  Glasgow, 
each  Year,  from  1830  to  1841,  both  IndusiTe.* 


Tmm. 

u^ 

flNWVJVC  w^ 

TakM  to 

OMiMlaJaMHinrlBMitTw.                  | 

UUmtm. 

l«Uiiipiiil 

•-  -^-iirr 

r^taL 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1836 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Baiff. 

870.750 

001,704 

902,940 

931,798 

940,585 

1,089,309 

1.191,744 

1,103,839 

1,499.002 

1,109,550 

1,889,343 

*  ••  • 

BMlk 

85,800 

80.089 

05.100 

79.(*06 

80,806 

107,940 

100363 

128,535 

102,370 

121,089 

196,045 

•  •  •  • 

805,900 

862,905 

898,434 

877.580 

883,280 

997,010 

1,091,904 

1.004,931 

1,265,110 

1.043,511 

1.274,729 

*  •  •  * 

ttJSto 

42,852 
37,381 
34,109 
35,243 

96.906 
94.470 
60,880 
04,150 
46,450 
81,040 
50,000 

910,250 
856,100 
219,350 
107,960 
180,780 
145,311 
184,700 
904.590 
170.863 
948,349 
906,049 
306,140 

8% 
91,868 
96,876 
13,068 

9,127 
13,953 
90,843 
93,500 
94,370 
26,300 
27.790 
47.948 

98Mn 
389,290 

276,3n0 
245,180 
915.150 
185.500 
930.013 
8»8.(i00 
250.973 
821,099 
865,479 
464,048   1 

The  import  dutT  on  cotton  wool  (ezcluslTe  of  the  late  addition  of  5  per  cent)  is 
2S.  lid.  per  cwt.;  out  if  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
cnlr  4d.  per  cwt.    This  duty,  in  the  year  1840.  amounted  to  £650,000.  8 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE.  The  birthplace  of  this  brandi  of  industry  is 
India,  where  it  probably  flourished  long  before  the  date  of  authentic  history.  In 
China,  throughout  which  the  manufacture  is  also  yery  generally  diffiisedfit  is  not 
supposed  to  hare  existed  before  the  beipnning  of  the  ojSh  century  of  the  Oiristian 
era.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  cotton  plant  is  stated  by  Mr  Baiines  to  have  been 
extensiTely  cultirated,  and  its  produce  woren  into  cloth  by  the  Mohammedan 


i-5?  *  2°?^  Conanjrdri  Otance,"  from  which  the  prtcedliw  table  it  ertrteted,  the  arerage 
weight  of  the  bogs  or  balei  of  cotton  It  given  as  foUowi  :-.AmericaB,  373  Ibt. ;  BraiO,  171  Ibt. ; 

^''^^J.^^i  Esst  India,  963  Ibt.;  Wert  India,  310  Ibt. ;  andofthewholecoMamedinthk 
country,  346  Ibt. 
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were  dirtribnted  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  wool  oonmmied  bj  the  lialliuiiiuuiii- 
fiMtnzes  18  sappoeed  to  h»t«  been  obtaiatd  from  the  aoathem  shoreB  of  the  Meditei^ 
rftnesn,  fai  meet  of  the  eonntries  borderiaip  on  whioh,  ootton  is  known  to  haTO  been 
enltivated  and  eonTerted  into  dothin|r  m  the  begiiininK  of  the  I6th  eentnrr,  and 
probably  before.  From  Italy  the  maniBfiMtnie  found  its  way  into  the  NetherlandB, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been  brought  to  En^and  by  protestant  refugees 
after  tiie  captore  and  ruin  of  Antwerp  by  the  JDuke  of  rinna  in  1586. 

It  is  unneoesssry,  and  would  indeed  be  difileult,  to  trace  the  introdnetion  and 
history  of  the  manufacture  iuto  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  now  estab- 


buy  coiUm  wool  in  London  that  eomes  first  from  CVprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home 
work  the  same  and  perfect  it  into  Aistians,  Temumons,  dimities,  and  other  such 
stuffs,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold,  and  not 
seldom  sent  into  foreign  parts,  who  have  means,  at  fkr  easier  terms,  to  proTide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials."  But  the  ootton  manufacture  made  yery  slow 
progress  in  ^ds  idand  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  yrtien  Roberts 
wrote.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  centory,  the  importation  of  ootton-wool 
into  the  kiuj^dom  scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000  lbs.  annnally.  and  of  this  quantity 
a  large  portion  was  used  for  candlewicks,  a  purpose  to  wnich  it  had  been  long 
applied  m  this  country.  Eyen  down  to  1760  the  manufacture,  if  it  deseryed  that 
name,  was  mostly  carried  on  by  weavers  scattered  over  the  oountry  in  oottages, 
who  purchased  what  wool  they  wanted,  each  on  his  own  account,  ^t  it  spun  mto 
thread  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  plied  their  looms  only  durmg  p«rt  of  the 
day.  the  rest  of  which  was  spent  in  digging  their  gardens. 

from  the  year  1760  we  may  date  those  improvements  whioh  have  given  to 
England  the  appellation  of  **  tne  second  birthplace  of  the  cotton  manuficture." 
The  system  was  then  begun  by  the  Manchester  merchants  of  distributing  supplies 
of  wool  among  the  weavers  by  means  of  agents,  who  travelled  over  the  country  for 
that  purpose  at  stated  times.  About  that  time  also  the  ^-thuUle  (invented  by 
John  Ray  of  Bury  in  1738)  was  generally  introduced  into  tne  ootton  manufacture  ; 
while  his  son  Robert  in  tne  same  year  mvented  the  drop-box.  These  inventions 
placed  the  operation  of  weaving  in  advance  of  that  of  spmning.— a  process  which 
until  now  had  been  performed  by  the  distaff,  or  one-thread  wheel,  and  the  supply  of 
yam  became  more  and  more  inadequate  ev«ry  day.  At  length  in  1767,  James  Har- 
grcaves,  an  illiterate  but  ingenious  mechanic,  invented  the  tpinninff-jetmp,  a  con- 
trivance which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  greatly  more  important  one  of  «pin- 
mna  bjf  roUert  bv  tiie  wattr'/rame,  or  throtils,  for  whioh  a  patent  was  taken  out 
in  1769  by  Ricnard  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Arkwricht,*  a  hairdresser,  and 
which,  from  that  time,  communicated  altogether  a  new  character  to  the  mannfius- 
ture. 

Hitherto  no  goods  entirely  composed  of  ootton  had  been  made  in  England.  In 
what  were  called  cotton  cloths^  it  vras  only  the  weft  or  transverse  thread  that  was 
of  cotton  ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  thread  was  always  of  linen  yam,<^it  not 
havinff  been  found  possible  to  spin  the  cotton  into  thread  snfficientiy  strons;  and 
hard  tor  the  latter  purpose.  But  the  yam  spun  by  Arkwright's  machinery  being 
strong  enou^  to  serve  for  warp  as  well  as  woof,  eioth  was  now  woven  entirely  ox 
cotton.  This  important  innovation  was  introduced  in  1778,  and  the  greater  cheap* 
nees  of  production  encouraged  the  consumption  of  the  article  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1785.  after  a  tedious  lavrsuit,  Arkwright's  patent  was  annulled,  and 
tiie  invention  of  the  water-frame  being  thus  thrown  open,  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories  took  place.  After  this  event,  also,  the  mfOff-jmny,  a  combina- 
tion of  Hargreaves'  spinnin^-jenny  and  Arkwrisnt's  water-frame,  wmch  had  been 
some  years  before  (1779)  invented  by  Samnei  Grompton  of  Bolton,  came  into 
general  use :  it  is  only  by  the  mule  that  ootton-thread  of  the  finest  quuities  can  be 

The  first  steam-engine  for  a  eotton-mill  was  made  by  Mr  Watt  in  the  year  1785. 

«  I.I.  I  1 1 1        ■      ■  I .  .1. 

*  Mr  Bainet  bn  Mtiabctorlly  estebllahed  that  the  merit  of  thb  dbeovery,  though  eUmed  by 
Arkwrigfat,  tni|7  belongi  to  John  Wyatt  of  Blnningfaau,  who  made  it  the  nibject  of  a  patent  ao 
Mriy  aa  1796 ;  but  Wanting  the  meaDt  to  raalixa  his  tnooMa,  the  tevention  Blnmbered  tut  it  was 
alther  re-dlaooTersd,  or  wliat  is  more  probable,  tiU  its  principles  came  aooidentaUy  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Arkwrlg|it»  who  appreciated  Its  value,  and  whose  penevera&ee,  talent,  and  good  fortune 
enabled  him  by  Its  means  to  enrich  himsdf  sod  his  country.  The  tBvntioB  was  also  dalmed  by 
Thonaa  Highs  of  Uigh. 
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But  at  this  tiflMtlMMpUcatioiiof  the  impfOTed  naebiiMry  wm  ooniliiied  tothepto- 
daetion  of  yarn ;  ana  u  fonnerly  fhs  difflooliy  had  been  to  fiiul  timad  mongh  to 
feed  tiie  looms,  M  now  it  seeiBBtolukTe  been  arorahfliided  that  it  wooM 
to  find  a  ndficient  number  of  weaven  to  won  the  thread  that  was  spun.  This 
great  desideratum  was,  however,  supplied  hj  Dr  Cartwrifht,  who  inrented  the 
pitwer-kom.  This  invention  took  place  as  early  as  1785,  but  no  praetical  appliea- 
tion  of  it  was  made  until  1801;  nor  was  it  until  seveiml  years  sAerwards  that 
the  diflloulties  attendant  upon  its  first  employment  were  overcome.  These  inven- 
tions were  followed  by  that  of  the  rfrswtty  maekm§.  of  the  eylintUr  prnUmff-ma- 
chme^  and  of  mtehanieal  engraving^  tm  hj  the  discovery  of  the  various  and 
beautiful  processes  of  etUieo-priniinff,  and  of  im|>ortant  improvements  in  the  art  of 
bleacMnff,  More  recently  the  process  of  spinninc  has  bc«n  fbrther  IkoUitated  by 
the  Mgif-^aeHng^nule  of  Mr  Roberts.  The  combined  sflbet  of  these  splendid  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  the  progression  of  the  manufiie- 
tore  with  ngantic  strides,  until  it  now  composes  neaifiy  the  one-half  of  our 
external  trMC.  and  atTords  subsistence  to  a  portion  of  our  popubtion  exceeding  in 
amount  that  of  several  of  the  continental  kingdoms. 

The  dilEbrent  processes  throojdi  iriiich  the  cotton  pasBeS|  in  its  conversion  into 
cloth,  all  of  which  are  performea  in  many  of  the  large  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
are  briefly  described  by  Mr  Baines  as  follows  :— 

"  The  ootton  li  broiuiht  to  tlie  mill  in  begt.  Just  m  It  to  recelTed  from  America,  Egypt,  or  In- 
dia, and  li  than  itowed  in  warahooMt,  bams  anaiwed  aooordinf  to  Um  oountriM  from  wlilcii  It 
maj  hava  eome.  It  it  paned  thimuli  ttaa  mittaw,  m«  actrtriWiywicMiM,  and  tiie  sprmdhiff-ma- 
cft^M.  in  ordor  to  ba  opened,  deaaed,  and  evenlj  ipread.  By  the  eanU^-mffine,  Uie  llbree  are 
oombed  out,  and  laid  parallel  to  each  otiier,  and  the  fleece  !■  oompmied  into  a  illTer.  The  ellvar 
ia  repeatedly  drawn  and  doubled  in  the  4rawbiiff-/hime,  more  pmeetty  to  straighten  the  fll»ree, 
andtoequalliethegrlet.  The  nwlpv-Z^^inM,  by  rollere  and  qkhMlee,  producea  a  ooaree  and  looee 
thread:  irtiieh  the  muU  or  Orodle spins  taito  yam.  To  make  the  waip,  the  tiriat  la  tranaferred 
from  eopa  to  bobbina  by  the  wimdtnff  wtadHne,  and  from  the  bobbina,  at  the  «MlrvA^^a•iB,  to  « 
cylindrical  beam.  Thla  beam  being  taken  to  the  drcMiiy  madtine,  the  warp  la  aised,  dreaaed.  and 
wound  npon  the  weaving-beam.  The  latter  la  then  plaora  In  the  powBf^oeai,  by  whidi  macUne, 
the  ahutUe  being  provided  with  cope  of  weft,  the  doth  ia  woveo. 

**  Sudi,  without  entering  too  mnch  Into  minntia,  are  tlie  prooeaaea  by  whldi  the  vagetahto 


wool  iaeonverted  into  a  woven  fabric  of  great  beauty  and  ddieacy ;  and  it  will  be  perodTCd  tiiat 
the  operationa  are  numerooa,  and  every  one  of  them  Is  performed  by  machinery,  without  the  hefa> 
of  human  hands,  except  merely  In  tnuuferring  the  material  fhnn  one  madiine  to  another.  It  to 
by  iron  fingera,  teeth,  and  wheda,  moTtnc  with  eihanstlMS  energy  and  devouring  apeed,  that  tha 
cotton  is  opened,  cleaned,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roTcd,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dreaaed,  and 
woven,  llie  Tarlooa  machmea  are  proportioned  to  eadi  other  in  regard  to  their  capability  of 
work,  and  ttuj  are  ao  placed  In  the  mill,  aa  toallow  the  material  to  be  carried  from  atage  to  ataga 
with  the  leaat  poasible  Ices  of  time.  All  are  moving  at  once,— the  operations  chaaing  each  other ; 
and  all  derive  ueh'  motion  from  the  mighty  engtaie,  which,  firmly  seated  hi  the  tower  part  of  the 
building,  and  constantly  led  with  water  and  fuel,  toOa  through  the  day  with  the  strength  pertiapa 
of  a  hundred  horaea.  Hen,  in  the  meanvrtiile,  have  merely  to  attend  on  tlila  wondernil  aeriea  of 
mechanism,  to  supply  it  with  work,  to  oil  its  jolnto,  and  to  check  ita  digfat  and  infreonent  Irregu- 
larities ;  each  wortanan  performing,  or  rather  superintending,  aa  mnch  work  aa  couul  have  been 
done  by  two  or  three  hundred  men  alxty  yeara  ago.  At  the  approach  of  darkneea,  the  building  ia 
illuminated  by  Jeta  of  flame,  whoee  brilliance  mlmloa  the  liriit  of  day,  the  produce  of  an  invidbia 
vapour,  genemted  on  the  apot  When  it  ia  remembered  that  all  thaw  inventlona  have  been  made 
within  the  laat  aeventy  yeara,  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cotton-mill  preeenta  the  moat 
striking  example  of  the  dominion  obtained  by  human  science  over  the  powers  of  nature,  of  which 
modem  timee  can  boast"— (JSTMory  qf  the  voUom  JfoiiMflicterf,  p.  t4S.) 

The  principal  and  original  seat  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture  is  Manchester, 
includiiig  the  district  lying  within  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  around  it,  which  is 
more  important  for  the  quantity,  variety,  and  excellence  of  its  productions  than  all 
the  others  together.  The  depsHments  of  spinning,  maunfacturinfo  bleaching,  and 
printing,  are  all  here  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  Manchester  mills 
supply  the  finest  yams  :  and  almost  eveiT  description  of  cotton  goods,  except  lace 
and  hosiery,  is  made  in  Lancashire.  Besides  Manchester,  four  other  great  districts 
are  distinguished  by  their  cotton  manufactures,  namely,  l«^,  Glasgow,  and  the  coun- 
trv  around  it,  extending  to  Perth  and  Aberdeen;  2d,  NottiujE^iam,  including  Derby, 
Warwick,  and  Lichfield  ;  3d,  Carlisle,  branching  out  so  as  nearly  to  meet  the  Man- 
chester and  Scottish  divisions ;  4IA,  Tne  counties  of  Antrim,  Aimach,  Dublin,  and 
Kildare,  in  Ireland.  The  Glascow  district  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  muslins  and 
bandanas  ;  the  Nottingham,  for  laoe  and  cotton  hosiery.  [Lacb.  Hosibet.I  Cal- 
ico printing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  ndghbourhooa  of  Manchester,  in  the  val- 
leys between  Blackburn.  Clitheroe,  and  Bury,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow. 
Dublin,  and  London.  Tne  principal  bleaching  works  are  in  the  neighbourhooa 
of  Bolton.  Blackburn^  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 
.   The  following  tables  exhibit  the  course  and  progress  of  our  export  trade  in 
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Goods  in  Tuioiu  YeuB  since  1820. 


If  the  fint  and  laM  jetm  Id  this  table  ue  eomured,  it  will  b«  nen,  tlut  while 
the  UDinber  ofruds  exported  in  1838  is  ereater  By  178  per  cent,  thui  the  iiamb«t 
exported  in  1820,  the  loeieBM  In  the  daoluedTBlne  hu  Men  iearcelj  18  petoeDt.; 
the  arence  [^ea  m-jtxA,  which  in  1830  wu  12,VI-,  h»Tiiig  fitllea  in  183fi  to  5Vid- 
Th«  qautity  et  twbt  expoi1«d  to*  InereMed  U  the  sama  period  S9B  p«t  cant., 
while  the  inerease  in  the  declared  Talneii  not  mors  than  IBSpereeat.  nieavenie 
priee  of  twist,  In  1830,  was  &.  Bfyd^  and  In  1838,  only  la.  SiVL  a-pousd.  Ws 
may  tboB  fbnn  some  jadpnant  as  to  the  seonomy  which  has  beoi  introduced  Into 
the  prooeM  of  mannfiutnre  between  1620  and  lB98,and  are,  beddea.able  to  appor- 
tion that  which  appertains  to  the  ainnning  and  to  the  wearing  branchee  respeo- 
tiTely, -holding,  what  may  reaeoDabtj  b«  rappoeed,  that  the  aT«r>ce  qualltlea  at 
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cloths  aad  iwlit  alioiild  ha,i%  beeo  tho  nae  ftft  bolh  periodf.  Hie  diaiiittttaB 
of  Taloe  in  the  twist  amomits  to  47i  per  eent.,  mad  in  the  oloth  to  66^  per  oent.  t 
henoe,  by  flff  the  greater  pert  of  the  saving  oooofs  in  the  spinning  processes,  i 
eireomstMice  i^on  may  in  part  aeooont  for  the  gi eater  proportieiiate  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  twist  ana  yam. 

In  Mr  Bainee'  work,  an  aoooont  is  glTen  of  the  extent  and  Tahw  of  the  Biitish 
cotton  mannfactnie  in  1883,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstraet  :— 

ObtloD-iroolliBMrtod,  m^jtMJUl  Um-  I  oooMmed  ia  Itae  ■Mnnfcrtnm,  M9^5,M0  Ite.  Yam 
■p«i<4«diwtl^l{M.pwlb.forl»M)»M6»174,4001bc»  MBtar  of  iMiiki  mm  <aT«nglnff  40  to 
tb«  Ih.),  10,946,970.000;  Imgth  ofjva  ipaii  (840  jBrda  to  the  huk),  4,080,iQl.ltt  milai.* 

ValiM  of  tiM  eocton-wool  eonnuMd,  st  7d.  per  lb.  £8,944,608 ;  VAlne  of  mennfartnree  oontmiMd 
at  home,  £18,879,808;  and  of  eiportt,  £18,480,000 ;  maUiur  total  annual  Taliia  of  the  mannftwh 
tore,  £81 ,388,8031    CSapltal  employed  to  the  maniifcetwre,  £34,000,000. 

Number  of  penooa  iupportod  bj  the  manofaotare,  1,MIO,000.  Operatlvei  bi  the  ipbinfaig  and 
'     ~  faiBiigteid,900.0IW;  In  Scotland,  a,000;failrebuia,  8000;  total,  837,000^     ' 


w«*Ttai«  CutoriM  fai  Bngtvid,  900.000 ;  In  Scotland,  3^,000 ;  fai  Irabnd,  8000 ;  total,  937,O0a  Hand- 
loom  weaven,  890.00a  Wagea  earned  by  the  CMtory  oponttTee,  £8,044,000 ;  by  the  band-loom 
weaTCTB.  £4,378.0001 

Power,  moTed  by  the  8u:torlee,  83,000  home;  water,  11,000  do;  total,  44,000  hone-power. 
Kufflber  of  iptndlee,  9,333,000 ;  number  of  power-looma,  100,000. 

In  1840,  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  entered  for  home  oonsumition  was  531,197,659 
lbs.,  being  an  increase  cMf  81  nor  cent,  beyond  the  amount  in  18»,  when  the  foregoing 
estimates  were  formed ;  ana  the  valne  of  the  exports  had  increased  to  £24,861,179 
(of  which  £7,099,468  was  composed  of  yan  and  twist),  being  an  aiumentation  of 
33]  per  cent,  since  1833b  At  tae  preeent  time,  therefore,  we  may  ImirlT  estimate 
the  annual  ralue  of  the  mannflbcture  as  being  at  least  £40,000,000.  and  tne  capital 
invested  in  it  at  nearly  the  same.  This  last  estimate  of  the  capital  is  much  less 
than  what  the  above  proportions  would  indicate,  havinff  been  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that^  though  a  considerable  increase  must  hare  tsKen  pkee  on  the  fixed  capi- 
tal on  buildings,  and  maehinwy.  since  1833,  it  is  probable  no  great  addition  Ims 
been  made  on  the  floating  capital,  a&  owing  to  quicker  returns,  the  same  **"^"«t 
now  su£Bcee  for  the  transaction  of  a  larger  amount  of  business. 

The  foreign  countries  in  which  the  cciton  manufbeture  is  chiefly  prosecuted  wHl 
bo  seen  f^m  the  account  given  in  last  article  of  the  production  and  disbibution  of 
the  raw  material.  It  exists  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  New  England  states  of 
America,  and  in  France,  in  each  of  which  the  produce  of  the  manuncture  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  Qxeat  Britain.  It  is  also  advancing  in  Saxony, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy.  The  Americans,  from  their  proximity  to 
the  cotton-growing  districts,  possess  an  advantage  in  those  articles  where  the  value 
of  raw  mUerial  exceeds  that  of  the  workmanship  :  and  in  Germany  and  France 
perhaps  a  superiority  exists  in  some  descriptions  of  hosiery  and  yams ;  but  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  England  commands  a  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  regard  to  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  and  in  other  countries  this  branch  of 
industry  is  only  i»*i«t^iwAH  under  a  system  of  protection. 

In  no  way  is  the  superiority  of  the  British  manufacture  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  extent  of  the  Mumph  it  has  gained  over  the  cotton  Ikbrics  <x  India^ 
formerly  reckoned  so  beautiful  and  cheap,  that  nearly  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  thought  it  neoesssry  to  prohibit  them,  or  to  loaa  them  witn  heavy  duties, 
in  order  to  protect  their  own  manufactures.  Now,  however,  the  British  manufkc- 
tarer  brings  the  cotton  of  India  from  a  distance  of  12/|00  miles,  commitB  it  to 
his  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms,  carries  back  their  products  to  the  East, 
making  them  again  to  travel  12,000  miles ;  and.  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  time,  and  <^the 
enormous  expense  incurred  by  this  voyage  of  24,000  mileeL  the  cotton  manufsctured 
by  his  machinery  becomes  less  costly  than  the  cotton  of  India  spun  and  woven  by 
the  hand  near  w  field  thai  produced  it^  and  sold  at  the  nearest  market. 

A  dutvof  10  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  forei|(n  cottons,  andof  20  per  cent,  on  made- 
op  articliss.  Partly  from  this  cause,  but  mainly  from  the  superiority  of  the  Britudi 
manufacture,  the  importations  are  comparatively  triflfaix,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Indian  piece  goods,  with^osiery,  yam,  and  otiier  articles  from  Geraiany  and 
France.  8 

COUPONS  (Fr.)f  warrants  for  payment  of  the  periodical  dividends  on  public 
stocks,  a  number  en  which,  being  appended  to  the  bonds,  are  severally  cut  off  for 
presentation  as  the  dividends  fSul  due.  The  practice  of  appending  coupons  to 
bonds  prevails  chiefly  in  reference  to  foreign  stocks. 

COVABO,  a  Portuguese  cloth  measure  equal  261  Imperial  inches. 

*  In  ootton  yam  meaaare,  a  thread  =  54  indMa ;  a  akefn  or  rap  of  80  thrmdi  ss  UO  yards:  a 
bank  of  7  ikelDS  =  840  yards ;  a  ipiBdle  of  18  hanks  s  18,180  yaMi. 
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COVID,  au  Oriental  oloth  measure.  In  Cliina  it  is  equal  to  14£  Imperial  inches; 
iu  Bombay,  to  18 ;  in  Madras,  to  18^  ;  and  in  Malacca,  to  18^. 

CO  WITCH,  on  COWHAGE.  an  article  of  the  materia  mediea,  consiBts  of  the 
hairs  ^win^  upon  the  pods  of  oiiferent  species  of  Mticuna,  a  large  twining  plant 
found  in  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  about  water- 
courses. They  are  slender,  brittle,  easily  detached,  and  readily  stick  into  the  skin, 
and  produce  an  intolerable  itching.  Cowitch  is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  by  bein£ 
mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  Before  the  pods  are  ripe,  and 
their  hairs  hardened,  they  are  employed  as  a  regetable  like  kidney-beaas,  and  are 
said  to  be  delicious. 

COWRIES  (For.  Bveht  jsimboi^  small,  white,  glossy  shells  {Cffprea  numeta), 
found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  and  Lacoadiye  idands.  They  are 
used  in  India  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  as  a  minor  ourrencv.  In  Calcutta 
they  are  employed  in  Kauchau  accounts,  the  method  used  in  small  bazaars  by  the 
natives,  reckomng  4  cowries  =  1  gunda ;  20  gundas  =  1  pun  ;  4  puns  ?=  1  anna  ; 
and  4  annas  s=  1  cahun.  The  value  of  the  cahun  fluctuates  accoraing  to  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  cowries,  but  it  is  commonly  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  rupee; 
at  this  rate,  BlW  co?nies  » 1  rupee. 

CRABl  a  orustaceous  animal  iCancer  pagurm,  Linn.)  common  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe.  Crabs  are  brought  to  market  both  in  a 
boiled  and  in  a  raw  state.  If  the  distance  be  great,  they  are  placed  in  a  well-box, 
which  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  fishing  vessel ;  and  in  this  manner  they  are 
conveyed  to  London  even  from  Norway  and  other  remote  parts.  The  animal  is  so 
tenacious  of  lil^,  that  it  does  not  lose  its  vital  powers  until  two  or  three  days  after 
leaving  the  sea.  May.  June,  and  July  are  the  months  in  which  it  is  generally  out  of 
season.  The  male  is  of  greater  value  than  the  female,  and  has  larger  claws.  Before 
boiling,  a  good  crab  islmown  by  the  roughness  of  its  shell,  particmarly  on  the  claws. 
When  boiled,  its  quality  is  known  by  holding  the  daws  ti^t,  and  shaking  the  body, 
which  will  rattle  or  seem  as  if  wateor  were  in  the  inside,  if  it  be  not  in  perfection. 

CRAB,  a  tEse,  the  conwion  kind  of  which  iPyrtts  malut)  is  foond  native  in 
many  parts  nf  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  Its  timbeor  is  compact,  and  answers  well  for  turning,  and  for  the 
working  parts  of  machinery.  On  a  rich  soil,  the  tree  yields  a  smalTkind  of  apple, 
the  sour  juice  of  which,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  modern  methoos  oi 
obtuning  vegetable  aci<u,  was  in  request  under  the  name  of  verjmee.  Such  apples 
are  now  only  used  for  feeding  hogs. 

CRANAGE,  A  common  port-onarge  for  the  use  of  a  crane  by  which  goods  are 
lifted  out  of  A  ship. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  a  slender  trailing  kind  of  shrub,  of  which  there  are 
two  species.  The  English  or  Russian  cranberry  iOsycoccua  paluttrU)^  common  in 
the  bogs  of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Scotland,  and  oUier  parts,  is  a  round,  austere,  red 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  common  currant :  the  American  cranbeKiy  (O.  maonh 
earptu)  resembles  the  other^  but  is  larger,  has  a  more  medicinal  taste,  and  is  oon- 
flidered  of  inferior  quality;  it  is  imported  in  considerable  quantity  frt>m  the  United 
States.  Cranberries  are  much  used  by  the  pastry-cook  for  making  tarts  ajid  some 
kinds  of  marmalade. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  Oripe.  Ger.  Flohr,  It  EapumiOa.  Por.  Sendal.  Sp.  Cretpon\ 
a  light  and  transparent  silken  &bric,  made  with  hard  silk  of  the  uatnm  colour,— 
the  warp  being  usually  composed  of  singles,  the  shoot  frequently  of  the  same 
material,  but  sometimes  when  a  closer  texture  is  required,  of  two-thrMd  tram. 
The  |>eciiliar  ai>pearance  of  this  article  is  given  to  it  in  the  operations  of  dyeing  and 
dressing aifter  it  is  woven;  and  ^  different  manufacturers  affect  a  degree  of  mys^ 
tery  with  regard  to  their  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  crape,  possessing  or  imafimng 
thence  somd  superiority  over  their  rivals  in  the  manufacture"  iLardneri  Side 
Mant{faciure).  Gra[>e  is  generally  dyed  black,  and,  from  its  sombre  appearance, 
has  always  been  considered  as  adanted  to  mourning  vestments.  The  manufacture 
is  established  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex^  Somerset,  and  at  Pan- 
ders-End in  Middlesex,  but  it  has  of  late  years  decreased.    [Silk  Makufacturb.] 

CRAW-FISH,  a  long-taUed  orustaceous  animal  iAtiaeut  JlutfiaHHs)  of  the 
lobster  kind,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
best  in  rivers,  and  is  commonly  taken  by  nets  or  bundles  of  thorns  in  which  fiask 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  placed. 

CRAYONS,  a  material  for  drawing,  are  of  two  kinds,— 4iative  and  artificial. 
The  former  is  generally  of  a  black,  white,  or  red  colour.  The  best  black  is  a 
•pedes  of  ettih  brought  from  Italy«  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 
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moderfttely  hard  texture.  The  best  white  is  a  kind  of  chalk,  and  is  procured  in 
France ;  it  is  of  a  brilliant  oolonr,  but  rery  brittle.  Pipe-clay  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute,  though  of  an  inferior  tint.  Red  crayon  is  a  clayey 
ochreous  kind  of  chalk.  The  artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  earths  of  different 
colours,  and  other  pigments,  rolled  into  sticks  with  some  tenadons  sabsluuioe,  snch 
as  milk  or  beer-wort. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR    [TAaTUL] 

CREASOTE.    [KnBASOTB.] 

CREDIT  may  be  defined  to  be  that  oonfidenoe  which  subsists  among  oommeroial 
men  in  regard  to  their  mercantile  affiurs.  This  confidence  operates  in  Tarioua 
wa^s.  It  disposes  them  to  lend  money  to  each  other;  to  bring  themselves  under 
TanouB  pecuniary  engagements  by  the  acceptance  and  indorsement  of  biUs;  and 
also  to  sell  and  deliTcr  goods  in  consideration  of  an  equlTalent  promised  to  be  given 
at  a  snbeeqnent  period.  In  a  society  in  which  law  and  the  sense  of  moral  duty  are 
weak,  and  property  is  consequently  insecure,  there  will  of  course  be  little  confidence 
or  credit,  and  there  will  also  be  little  commerce. 

**  The  day,"  says  Mr  Thornton,  **  on  which  it  suits  the  British  merchant  to  pur- 
chase and  send  away  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  may  not  be  that  on  which  he  nnds 
it  convenient  to  pay  for  them.  If  it  is  made  necessary  for  him  to  cive  ready  money 
in  return,  he  must  always  have  in  his  hands  a  very  large  stock  of  monev ;  and  for 
the  expense  of  keeping  this  fund  (an  expense  consisting  chiefiv  in  the  loss  of  in- 
torest)  be  must  be  repaid  in  the  price  oi  the  commodities  in  wnich  he  deals.  He 
avoids  this  char^,  and  also  obtains  time  for  preparing  and  a^Uusting  his  pecuniary 
concerns,  by  buying  on  credit ;  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  for  his  goods  not  by  money, 
but  by  the  delivery  of  a  note,  in  which  he  promises  the  money  on  a  future  day. 
He  is  thus  set  more  at  liberty  in  his  speculations ;  his  judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  buying  or  not  buying,  or  of  selling  or  not  selling,  and  auo  as  to  the  time  of  doing 
either,  may  be  more  fieelv  exercised. 

*<  But  the  custom  of  taxing  and  of  giving  long  credit  has  its  inconveniences  as 
well  as  its  advantag^es.  It  increases  the  amount  of  the  bad  debts  incurred  in  the 
course  of  commercial  transactions.  The  apprehension  of  loss  is  therefore  con- 
tinually oj^rating  on  the  mind  of  the  lender  as  a  restraint  on  the  custom  of  giving 
credit,  while  the  oompensation  he  receives  for  the  use  of  the  capital  which  he  sup- 
plies acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  practice.  The  subsisting  state  of  ereait 
may  in  general  be  considOTed  as  resulting;  out  of  a  comparison  made  both  by  lenders 
and  borrowers,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  each  discover  that  they 
derive  firom  giving  and  taking  credit.  Mercantile  confidence,  however,  is  not  always 
dealt  out  in  that  proportion  m  which  there  is  reasonable  ipround  for  it.  At  some 
periods  it  has  risen  to  a  most  unwarrantable  height,  and  has  given  occasion  to  the 
most  extravagant  and  hurti^il  speculations.— Evils  of  this  Kind,  however,  have 
a  tendenc]r  to  correct  themselves.  In  a  country  possessed  of  commercial  knowledge 
and  experience,  confidence^  in  most  instances,  will  not  be  misplaoed. 

**  Some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  custom  of  buying  on  credit  is  poshed 
very  far,  and  a  great  quantity  of  individual  dealings  is  in  consequence  earned  on 
by  persons  having  comparatively  little  propertv,  uie  national  oommeroe  is  to  be 


credit,  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  supposes  the  habit  of  selling  on 
credit  also  to  subsist,  and  to  prevail,  on  the  whole,  in  an  exactly  equal  de^^ree. 
In  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country,  the  practice  of  dealing  on  credit  mdi- 
cates  poverty  or  riches,  in  proportion  as  tne  credit  generally  taken  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  credit  given."    iEtsay  on  Paper  Cr^Hi,  p.  15-19.) 

Credit,  though  of  itself  it  can  add  nothing  to  capital,  yet  is  Uius  often  the  in- 
vigorating influence  that  aids  the  processes  by  which  it  is  fed.  Capital  might 
sometimes  be  firost-bound  and  stagnant,  did  not  credit,  as  it  were,  lend  the  heat  to 
thaw  it,  and  set  it  flowinji;.  Supposing  all  credit  to  be  prohibited,  every  capitalist 
who  mav  be  incapable  ofemploying  his  money  successrolly,  will  either  not  invest 


manner  in  which  they  might  be  most  efficiently  exercised.  In  both  ways  are  in- 
flicted private  injury  as  well  as  public  loss.  But  under  a  law  permitting  and  pro- 
tecting credit,  the  capital  in  the  community  is  brought  into  combination  vrith  the 
skill  ot  the  community,  and  the  result  is  the  most  productive  application  of  both. 
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These  obaervatioiuii  howerer,  mast  be  understood  as  haWng  rcfeience  to  that 
system  of  credit  whioh  is  coaducted  upon  fixed  principles,  and  which  prevails 
generally  among  persons  in  baainess^  and  not  to  that  irregular  description  of 
It  whioh  frequent^  takes  place  betwixt  the  retailer  and  the  consumer.  The 
latter  is  a  great  social  eyil.  It  is  oppoeed  to  habits  of  frugality  and  prudence,  and 
in  some  branches  of  business  has  lea  to  such  flagrant  abuses  as  in  ine  opinion  cf 
many  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  lenslature.  In  a  well-written  pamphlet  by 
Mr  A.  Kosser,  solicitor,  titled,  **  Credit  remicious,"  and  which  produced  a  con* 
siderable  sensation,  the  proposition  was  brought  forward,  **  That  m  a  great  yariety 
of  cases,  simple  contract  debts  between  40s.  and  £100  shall  not  be  recorerable  by 
anT  suit  or  process  whatsoeyer."  Mr  Rosser's  proposed  regulations,  howeyer,  an 
deficient  in  clearness  ;  and  the  exception  which  ne  would  make  of  debts  below  40s. 
would  of  itself  open  boundless  facilities  for  escaping  from  the  general  rule.  A  much 
better  plan  has  been  advanced  by  Mr  M*Culloch  {DiciUmary,  art.  Credit),  namely, 
to  take  ayray  all  actions  for  debts  under  a  giyen  sum,  as  j^,  or  £100,  with  the 
flin^e  exception  of  claiins  for  wages,  or  for  labour  done  under  executory  contracts. 
This  would  be  at  least  a  simple  and  precise  regulation,  and  one  which  would  rarely 
admit  of  being  eyaded.  But  notwithstanding  the  eminent  authority  on  which  this 
innoyation  is  recommended,  we  doubt  its  expediency.  Admitting  to  the  tail  extent 
the  eyils  that  have  been  alleged  to  attach  to  the  existing  system  of  unrestricted 
credit,  and  the  right  of  society  to  refhse  its  recognition  of  any  compacts  between 
individuals,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  their  general  nature  mjurious,— we 
apprehend  public  opinion  would  scarcely  tolerate  some  of  the  results,  outraging 
all  sense  of  natural  justice,  which  the  working  of  the  proposed  law  would  pro^oe. 
Further,  we  apprehend,  that  instead  of  genenuly  putting  down  the  present  practice 
of  bu^^  ano  selling  on  credit,  such  a  law  woula  only  aggi'^^ate  its  woxvt  evils. 
In  prmciple  it  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  ofthe  usury  laws,  which, 
in  certain  cases,  refuses  to  reco«3iise  loans  of  money  where  the  rate  of  interest  is 
higher  than  five  per  cent.  The  effect  would  be,  that  tiie  premium  paid  by 
the  customer  for  the  accommodation  which  he  sought  would  be  raised.  Impro- 
vident persons  would  not  be  kept  out  of  tradesmen's  books ;  they  would  only  be 
more  severely  fleeced. 

The  only  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  credit  system,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
afforded  not  hj  altogether  depriving  the  creditor  of  his  right  to  recover  his  debt, 
but  by  restricting  the  exercise  of  tliat  right  to  its  legitimate  object.  On  the  principle 
alone  that  the  law  should  do  as  much  as  it  can  to  uphold  the  dignity  or  human 
nature^  we  would  abolish  altogether  imprisonment  for  debt^and  keep  that  infliction 
exclusively  for  its  proper  use-— the  punishment  of  crime.  We  would  consider  the 
creditor  as  having  no  claim  against  the  del^r  himself,  but  only  against  his  pro- 
perty. Upon  the  same  views,  we  would  protect  likewise  so  much  of  the  debtor's 
property  as  should  be  evidently  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  workman^  tools  should  certainly  be  exempt  from 
seizure,  and  also  the  more  indispensable  articles  of  his  household  furniture.  By 
such  changes,  we  would  mitigate  whatever  is  unnecessarily  harsh  in  the  provisiona 
ofthe  law ;  but  we  should  looK  to  other  influences  rather  than  to  any  that  If^^^ation 
could  exert,  for  the  correction  of  mere  habits  of  improvidence,  and  the  protection 
of  individuals  fh>m  the  inconveniences  naturally  consequent  upon  their  own  volun- 
tary acts. 

These  views  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  lately  carried  into  practical  opera- 
tions—in England  by  the  act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  of  which  an  account  is  nven  under 
the  head  Iksolvenct,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  70,  §  1,  which 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  debt  not  exceeding  £8, 6s.  Rd., 
exclusive  of  interest  and  expenses.  The  establishment  of  County  Courts,  af^ 
fording  speedy  and  inexpensive  modes  of  recovering  debts,  have  mitigated  many 
objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the  credit  system.  [Aooommodatiov. 
Bask.  Funds.  Mokbt.1 

CRETE.    TCandia.] 

CREW.    [Masteb.    Seaman.] 

CROCUS.      [COLCOTHAB.] 

CHORE,  in  Hindoo  numeration,  signifies  ten  millions.  It  is  used  to  express 
100  lacs  of  rupees  ;  and  as  each  lac  is  100,000  rupees,  or  nearly  £10,000,  the  crore 
is  about  £1,000,000  sterling. 

CROTON,  a  plant  used  in  medicine,  and  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  Ist,  The 
CroUm  UgHum,  a  native  of  India,  the  seeds  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
marble,  of  a  convex  shape  on  one  side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  and 
enveloped  in  a  thin  shelL    These  seeds  are  the  most  powerful  purgative  known. 
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"  Five  hundred  doses  may  be  contained  in  a  small  wafer  box."  In  this  eoantrj 
the  medicine  is  nsed  in  the  form  of  an  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds.  2d,  The 
Croton  etutoartlla,  the  bark  of  which  finds  a  place  in  materia  mediea :  it  is  imported 
from  the  Bahamas,  either  in  curled  pieces,  or  roUed  up  into  short  quills  ;  is  brown- 
ish, resinous,  and  shinine,  with  a  weak  aromatic  smeli,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

CHOWN,  a  silver  com  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  known  under  the  rarious  names  of  couronne,  ecu,  pats^on,  and  seudo. 

CRUSADO.  the  name  given  to  two  Portuguese  coins :  the  old  crusado,  or 
emsado  of  excnange  of  400  reis,  and  the  new  crusado  of  480  reis.    [Portugal. J 

CUBA,  a  noble  West  India  island  and  Spanish  colony,  situated  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  long.  74Mr  and  84«  68'  W.,  and  lat  19**  47'  and 
23**  9'  N.  Area  about  43,000  square  miles,  beinx  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other 
islands  together.  Population  about  900,000,  of  whom,  from  one-third  to  one-half 
are  whites,  nearly  one-tfaird  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  people  of  colour.  By 
the  former  Spanish  constitution.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico^  being  integral  parts  of  the 
monarchv,  were  governed  like  tne  provinces  of  Old  Spam :  they  are  now  under  the 
charge  or  a  captun-general,  who  resides  at  Havana,  the  capital. 

A  chain  of  hllli  mm  throogb  the  omtre  of  the  ithuid  from  B.  to  W.,  from  wfaldi  the  land 
gradnallj  indlnee  on  both  ridct  towards  the  coast.  The  country  is  broken  into  hill  and  valley, 
and  plains.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are  In  some  situations  cultivated,  and  are  leoerally  fertile :  but 
the  soil  is  liable  to  be  Hashed  off  by  heavy  rains.  The  valleys  and  plains  oonpoee  nearly  four-flftha 
of  the  island,  and  are  extremely  productive,  betns  In  this  reqiect  nnequalled  hi  the  West 
Indies,  except,  periiape.  by  some  parts  of  Haytl  and  Ouiana ;  only  a  very  sniall  extent,  however, 
b  under  culuvauon.  There  are  vetv  few  riven,  and  none  lai^ ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Island 
k  subject  to  severe  droughts.  This  disadvantage  is  remedied  in  some  plaops  bv  diverting  the  oonrea 
of  the  streams  for  the  purpoee  of  irrigation.  Tne  climate,  although  tropical,  indicates  a  transition 
to  that  of  the  temperate  sone.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  is  73*i  and  of  Havana  77*- 
The  mean  annual  neat  of  Havana,  In  July,  the  hottest  month,  is  iM* ;  the  mean  of  the  coldest  is 
70",  and  the  depression  of  the  thermometer  to  AS*  is  rareu  The  N.  winds  are  sometimes  violent ; 
but  hurricanes  occur  less  frequently  than  in  the  other  Antilles.  The  chief  mineial  product  Is 
copper,  the  mines  of  whldi,  near  Santiago,  have  of  late  years  attracted  oonsldcndde  attention; 
several  are  worked  by  English  and  American  companies,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  is  sent 
to  Swansea,  in  Wales,  to  oe  smelted.  [Coppan.]  The  leading  objects  of  culture  are  sugar,  coflTee, 
and  tobacco,  which  form  the  great  staples  of  the  isfauid ;  a  varietv  of  other  tropkal  commoditiee 
are  produced,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Maixe,  rice,  iMans,  and  a  little  wheat  are  raised,  though 
not  sufficient  for  the  demand ;  also  plantains,  yuca,  yams,  and  potatoes,  which  form  the  diTef 
support  of  the  coloured  people  and  slavee.  Tmrnwise  tracts  of  huia  are  used  only  as  pasture ;  and 
the  number  of  cattle  is  conskierabla 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  very  defective,  and  after  rain  the  roads  are  qutta 
impassable ;  but  the  Island  being  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  the  planter  is  enabled  to  bring  his 
produce  to  the  sea  without  a  long  land-Journey.  Hence  the  activity  of  the  ooasting-trade,  in 
which  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels  are  employed  in  conveying  the  produce  to  Havana,  and 
the  other  ports  of  shipment.  Of  bUe  yean,  several  railways  have  been  formed ;  the  principal  Una 
(opened  In  1838)  being  Irom  Havana  to  Ouines,  a  distance  of  4A  miles. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  has  increased  very  rapklly  within  the  last  half-century,  more  espe- 
clally  since  1809,  when  the  Spanish  colonial  svstem  was  relaxed,  and  the  ports  of  the  island  opened 
to  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  1837,  the  value  of  tho  cxportB  amounted  to  $20,346.407 ;  the  principal 
articles  being— augar,  9,060,053  arrobas,  value,  $7 .927,546;  coffee,  2,r33.iI67arTobas;  molasses, 
1144)7«  ho^eads ;  clgan,  792,438  lbs.,  value.  $1.267.496 ;  leaf  tobacco,  M0,948 ;  beaMes  copper, 
rum,  wax,  mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  commodities  of  smaller  value.  To  each  of  the  quantities 
here  specified  about  a  fourth  part  may  be  added  on  account  of  clandestine  exportations  m>m  the 
unlicensed  ports.  In  the  same  y^ar,  tho  imports  amounted  to  $22,940,357.  chiefly  consisting  of 
grain,  flour,  and  provisions,  from  the  United  States,  linens,  cottons,  wine,  luudware,  and  a  variety 
of  other  manufisctured  articles.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  the  United  States,  the  imports  from 
which  amounted,  hi  1837*  to  $6,546,955,  while  those  from  Great  Britatai  did  not  exceed  $1 ,973,962. 
This  prepondenmce  of  the  States  in  the  trade  of  Cuba  arises  from  their  furnishing  a  near 
and  ready  market  for  all  the  exports  of  the  island,  and  fhim  their  being  able  to  supply  provisiona 
in  abundance.  Spain,  since  the  Ums  of  her  colonies  on  the  mainhind,  endeavonn  to  turn  to  greater 
advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  and  her  trade  ranks  next,  in  point  of  extent,  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  smaller  share  possessed  by  Great  Britain  is  mainly  attributable  to  her  not 
admitting  the  productions  of  Cuba  into  her  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  her  own  colonies. 

The  other  states  which  participate  most  Isjv^y  hi  the  commerce  of  the  bland,  are  the  fonner 
Spanish  colonies,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  France ;  also  Russia,  to  which  considerable  quantities  of 
produce  are  exported. 

The  value  of  the  imports  we  have  noticed  does  not  include  negro  slaves,  of  whom  about  25,000 
are  annually  Ivought  into  Cuba;  and  to  the  low  price  of  labour  thus  induced  is  in  part  attributed 
the  increased  production  which  has  lately  taken  place.  This  infismous  traffic  b  said  to  be  protected 
by  the  government  for  the  purpoee  of  retaining  the  island  more  securely  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain.  Bv  an  ordinance  of  Uth  March  1837,  free  coloured  people  are  prohibited  from  even  land- 
Ingon  its  shores. 

The  number  of  vessels  whfch  annually  enter  the  ports  is  about  8500,  one-half  of  which  are  from 
the  United  States;  about  740  Spanish;  nearly  900  English;  50 French,  and  the  same  number 
from  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  If  etherlands,  respectively. 

Havana,  the  chief  port  and  capital  of  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  greatest  oommerdal  cities  of  the 
New  WorM,  stands  on  the  N.  W.  sUe  of  the  Island,  hi  SS"  9"  iT,  82*  29"  W.,  on  a  promontory 
fouDcd  on  ooe  side  by  the  open  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  buve  bay  nearly  21  miles  in  width ; 
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pop.  130,000,  of  which  neuiy  one-half  reside  without  the  waUs.  The  entmnce  Into  the  harbottf 
u  narrow  and  deep ;  and  defended  on  the  E.  bv  the  Moro  Castle,  and  on  the  W.  by  Puntal. 
It  opens  into  a  secure  and  spacious  basin,  where  there  is  sufBcient  depth  of  water  for  lino-of -battle 
sliipa.    About  1200  ships  enter  anniully. 

The  chief  other  ports  are,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  Matanzas,  and  on  the  B.  side  Santiago- 
de-Cuba  and  Trinidad.  Besides  these,  the  following  are  licensed  fw  foreign  trade  :~Puerto- 
Principe,  Baraooa,  Oibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo. 

MXASUBBS  AMD  WCXOBT8,  MONKT,  DtmBS,  &C 


Meeuurei  and  Wdgfits.—Th9  standards  of 
Spain  are  those  generally  in  use.  In  trade  the 
following  proportions  are  oonunonly  observed : — 
106  varas  =  lUO  Imp.  yards,  or  1  vara  s  334  Imp. 
Inches ;  the  fanega  =  3  Wmchester,  or  2v  Imp. 
bushels ;  the  arroba  of  wine  or  spirits  =  4*1  Eng- 
lish wiue  gallons,  or  3*42  Imp.  gallons ;  the  quln* 
tal  of  4  arrobas,  each  of  25  lbs.  =  lull  ibe.  avoir- 
dupois, or  1  arroba  =  25  Ibe.  7  os.  avoirdupois. 

Motieif.—A.ccoimia  are  stated  in  doUais  divided 
into  8  reals,  each  of  34  maravedis,  whidi  are 
converted  by  merchants  at  the  fixed  rate  of  ^444 
for  £100,  or  nearly  4s.  0d.  per  dollar;  the  varia- 
tions of  exchange  being  made  by  per  centres 
upon  the  amounts  iu  sterling.  Buls  on  London 
are  dniwn  nt  60  days'  sight;  and  the  course  of 
exchange  fluctuates  from  about  6  to  20  per  cent 
premium :  the  quotation  at  Hnvana,  Oct.  19, 
1839,  was  "  I4|  per  cent,  premium,"  or  ^,'114, 
lOs.,  converted  as  above  =:  bill  on  Loudon  for 
£  KKX  At  8  per  cent  premium  the  dollar  =  4s.  2d. 
sterling. 

.  The  currency  of  the  Idand  consists  of  gold 
doubloons,  dollan,  and  their  aliquot  parts. 
[Doubloon.  Doujir.]  Paper  money  is  tm- 
known. 

7'he  Dutiet  are  moetiy  ad  valorem,  the  valua- 
tions of  the  goods  being  as  far  as  i>o«ible  fixed 
by  the  tariff.  On  Spanish  goods  brought  direct 
from  the  Peninsula,  it  is  6i  pa*  cent. ;  but  if 
brought  In  foreini  vessels,  141,  and  in  some  ca^es, 
18i  per  cent.  On  foreign  goods  from  Spain  in 
Spanish  vessels,  lOi  per  cent.,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
l^  per  cent.  On  foreign  goods  fanported  from  a 
foreign  country  in  Spanish  vessels,  14^  per  cent., 
and  ill  some  cases  l«t.  On  goods  imported  from 
a  foreign  country  In  a  fordcn  vessel,  2U,  and  in 
some  cases  274  per  cent.  To  these  import  duties 
there  Is  always  added  a  supplementiuy  duty  of 


3  per  cent.,  bestdes  the  bo&znsa  duty  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  duties  previously 
ascertained.  The  chief  deviation  from  these  ad 
WMlortm  duties  is  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  if 
imported  from  a  foreign  country  in  a  foreign 
vessel,  is  $91  per  barrel,  but  if  fh>m  a  foreign 
oonntrv  in  a'Bpanlsh  vessel,  %9k  per  barrel ;  be- 
sides the  Dakavea  of  1  per  cent. 

The  export  duty  on  produce,  if  sent  to  Spain 
in  a  Spanish  vessd,  is  2^  per  cent. ;  if  to  a  foreign 
port  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  4i ;  and  if  in  a  foreign 
vessel  to  a  foreign  port,  6i  per  cent.  These  ex- 
port dotifls  are  exclusive  of  the  balanza  duty  of  1 
per  cent*  On  sugar,  the  export  duty  is  3  reals 
per  box.  If  shipped  in  a  Spanish,  and  4  reals  if  in 
a  foreign  veasa ;  on  tobacco,  in  foreign  vesitels  to 
a  foreign  port,  12i  per  cent. ;  in  Spanisli  vessels 
with  a  foreign  destination,  9k ;  and  in  Spanish 
vessels  to  aBpanish  port,  2^  per  cent. ;  on  the 
precious  metals  exported  to  a  foreign  port,  gold, 
U,  and  silver  2i  per  cent. 

Hie  Revenues  of  the  islond,  on  an  average  of 
the  five  years  ending  with  1837.  amounted  to 
$8,948,581  per  annum ;  of  which  the  import  und 
export  duties  formed  61  per  cent.,  and  the  inter- 
nal taxes,  2S|  per  cent. 

A  Britieh  Loan  was  raised  In  1835  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  railroad  between  Havana  and 
Guinea.  Its  nomtaial  capital  is  £450,450,  which 
was  issued  at  91  per  cent.,  in  bonds  fur  £100, 
£260,  and  £500 each,  l>earing  6  per  cent,  interest ; 
and  having50  coupons  for  thedivldends,  which  are 
due  in  London  on  5th  March  and  5th  Sepiember. 
Itwasagreed  that  asinkingfundshould  commence 
in  1839,  in  order  to  redeem  the  whole  by  1880, 
either  by  purchase,  or  payment  at  par  by  draw- 
ing lota.  This  loan  ia  secured  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  railway,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mercial and  Agricnltural  Society  of  Cuba. 


Cuba  was  discovered  by  Colimibas  in  1493 ;  and  the  first  settlement  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1511.  In  1762,  Havana  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  it  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
1763L  The  island  derives  great  political  importance  from  its  position,  which  gives  It  a  oontrol 
over  the  trade  between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  round  the  Cuibbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexioo ; 
as  vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  under  the  nece£- 
aity  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio,  and  proceeding  homeward  bv  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  opposing  force  of  that  current,  and  of  the  trade-wind  which  they  have  to  encounter  in 
attempting  a  passage  either  by  the  Windward  or  Mona  Passages,  situated  respectively  at  the  W. 
and  £.  extremities  of  BaytL     8 

CUBEBS  (Du.  Koebeben,  Fr.  Cubebes,  Ger.  Kubeben.  It.  Cubebi.  Per.  Cb- 
bebag,  Rh8.  Kubebu.  Sp.  Cubebas,  Jav.  Kumrtkus),  a  kind  of  pepper,  composed 
of  the  dried  pedicelled  berries  of  the  shrub  Piper  ctiAeba,  a  native  or  Java.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  black  peppercoma,  but  somewhat  wrinkled,  and  having  a 
short  slender  stalk.  Their  colour  is  externally  gra^,  their  smell  aromatic,  and 
their  taste  warm  and  camphoraceous.  Cubebs  are  imported  into  £urope  from 
Batavia  and  Canton,  and  are  used  in  medicine. 

CUBIT,  a  measure  of  length,  e^jual  18  inches,  or  |th  of  a  fathom. 

CUCUMBER,  the  cooling  fruit  of  a  well  known  annual  iCueumis  saHvua)  of 
which  several  varieties  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  mostly  in  hothouses,  the 
plant  being  a  native  of  a  warm  climate.  It  is  chiefly  used  with  us  as  a  salad  or 
condiment ;  but  iu  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  it  is  grown  in 
fields,  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes,  especially 
during  summer  ;  and  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  repeatedly  noticed  in 
Scripture. 

Wild  Cucumber,  or  Squirting-gourd,  a  perennial  (Afomorrffca  efaterium),  is  a 
native  of  the  S.  of  Europe.    The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  1  ^  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
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men  colour  ;  and  its  juice  yields  the  pnrgatlTe  sabeUiioe  known  in  medicine  andor 
Uie  name  of  elaterinm. 

CUDBEAR,  a  dje-stnil^  consists  of  a  fine  powder^  of  a  fiolet  red  coloor,  and  s 
peculiar  but  not  disaji(Teeable  odour ;  it  is  prepared  m  the  same  manner  as  orchell, 
trom  a  species  of  lichen  iLecidea  tartareay^  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
under  the  name  of  rock-moss. 

CUMMIN-S£EDS  are  obtained  from  an  annual  nmbelliferons  plant  iCuminum 
cyminum)  resembling  fennel,  but  smaller.  It  is  a  native  of  Effjpt,  though  the  seeds 
are  imported  chiefly  firom  Sicily  and  Malta.  They  are  of  an  ash-^ray  colour, 
oval,  linear,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  and  striated  on  the  other ;  having  a  strong 
unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  They  are  to  oe  chosen 
fresl^  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  These  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
condmient. 

CURRANT,  a  hardy  berry,  produced  by  a  bush  iRibn)  common  in  all  parts 
of  tbjs  country.  There  are  two  species ;  one  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour  (A.  fti^rum), 
remarkable  for  its  mixture  of  sweetness  and  acidity ;  the  other  of  a  black  colour 


Naples.  These  currants  are  employed  in  confectionary,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  kmd  of  vrine. 

The  fruit  commonly  known  in  commerce,  however,  under  the  name  of  currants, 
consists  of  the  small  dried  grape  or  berry  species  of  vine,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islanos,  from  whence  about  170,000  cwts.  are  annually 
broujj^ht  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  making  of 
pud(un£8,  confectionary,  &c.  9 

CUKKENCY,  the  current  money  of  a  country.    [Coin.    Monet.    Exchangb.1 

*'  The  currencgr  I  consldor  to  be,  Iq  strieUiMi  of  lanniage.  According  to  the  appueDt  deriratioa 
of  the  term,  that  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  such  as  the  coin  of  tlie  roum,  and  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  country  bank  notes  (although  not  a  legal  tender),  which  pass  currait  from 
haiMl  to  hand  without  individual  signature,  such  as  appears  on  dntfls  or  indorsements,  I  am 
doubtful  whether  cheques  upon  bankers  might  not  be  included,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to 
bank  notes,  in  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed ;  at  the  same  time,  thwe  is  tho 
ffeature  of  distinction  which  1  have  mentioned,  via.  that  cheques  require  the  signature  of  the  partj 
passing  the  draft,  and  that  they  do  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand.  Bills  of  exchange  I  consider  as  a 
part  of  the  general  means  of  distributing  the  productions  utd  revenues  of  the  country,  and  Uier»- 
fore  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  I  consider  also,  that  the  simple  credits  by 
which  goods  are  in  many  instances  bought  and  sold,  come  likewise  under  the  general  description 
of  the  circulating  medium,  in  as  far  aa.the  prices  of  commodities  are  in  question ;  because  a  simple 
ccmtract  of  sale,  irtiether  any  payment  eventuallv  passes  <a  not,  is  oommonlv  entered  in  the  prloa 
currents  without  distinction  from  those  for  which  any  actual  payment  is  made.  I  cannot  consider 
that  transferable  debt^  (such  as  deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  against  which  the  depositors  are 
entitled  to  pass  their  dmfts)  oonstUuto  circulating  medium,  but  only  the  actual  transfers."  (£lri- 
daux  qfThoma*  Tockt,  B»q,    Report  on  Banki  qflutu,  1840,  p.  897.) 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America,  the  term  currency  is  applied  to  the  monies  of  account  only. 

CUSTOMS,  duties  levied  upon  commodities  imported  or  exported.  The  first 
statute  authorizing  the  crown  to  levy  such  imposts  in  England  was  the  3d  of  Edward 
I. ;  and  the  method  lonsr  employed  in  their  collection  was  to  affix  a  certain  rate  or 
value  upon  each  kind  of  merchandise,  and  to  grant  upon  these  rates  a  tubsitfy^ 
which  was  generally  a  poundage  of  Is.  for  every  208.  of  value  fixed  in  the  book  of 
rates :  a  specific  duty,  or  tonnage^  beins  also  charged  on  the  imi>ortation  of  each 
tun  01  vriue,  and  the  exportation  of  each  tun  of  beer.  Hence,  in  the  early  acts 
relating  to  the  customs  duties,  they  are  described  as  mbndies  qf  tonnage  and 
poundage.  The  system  of  poundage  was  continued  until  the  rei^  of  Charles  II., 
when,  as  respects  some  articles,  it  was  changed  for  that  of  specific  duties.  This 
course  of  substitution  of  specific  rates,  in  place  of  the  valuation  of  the  subsidy,  was 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  other  innovations  being  adopted,  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  plan  was  at  length  destroyed.  The  embarrassment  to  traders 
thereby  produced  was  increased  by  the  number  of  acts  of  Parliament  passed  for 
altering  the  duties  or  regulations  of  this  branch  of  revenue.  Much  was  done  to 
remedy  these  inconveniencies,  by  a  consolidation  act,  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt  in 
1787,  by  other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  a  Digest  of  the  Customs  Laws  by  l^Ir 
Tickling,  which  was  published  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  about  the  year  1815  ; 
but  the  utility  of  these  arrangements  and  expositions  having  been  impaired  by 
numerous  fresh  enactments,  the  government  were  induced  in  1823  to  cause  tlio 
preparation  of  a  new  set  of  laws  tor  the  consolidation  of  the  customs.    This  work 
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was  unuertaken  and  performod  by  Mr  James  Deacon  Hume,  then  comptroller  of 
the  customs  in  the  port  of  London,  and  afterwards  secretary  <n  the  Boara  of  IVade; 
and  the  bills  prepared  by  him  form  the  subject  of  the  eleven  acta  of  the  6th  €reo. 
IV.  cap.  106,  to  cap.  116  mclusive,  all  passed  in  July  1825.  These  are  as  follows :— . 
1«/,  Act  for  the  Management  of  the  Customs  ;  2d,  Act  for  the  general  Regulation 
of  the  Customs  ;  dd.  Act  for  the  Prerentlon  of  Smu^Iing  ;  4m,  Act  for  the  En- 
couragement of  British  Shipping  and  Navigation  ;  5^,  Act  for  the  Registering  of 
British  Vessels  :  6th,  Act  for  granting  Duties  of  Customs  ;  7th,  Act  for  the  Ware- 
housing of  €U)oas  ;  SitA,  Act  to  grant  certain  Bounties  and  AUowances  of  Customs ; 
9th,  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  abroad  ;  lOth,  Act  for 
regulating  the  Trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and,  Uth,  Act  for  regulating  Vessels 
canying  Passengers  to  foreign  Parts.  These  statutes  were  brought  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  January  1826;  but  the  entire  code  was  recast  in  18.53. 

The  produce  of  the  customs  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of  El^beth,  did  not  exceed 
£50,000.  In  1613,  it  amounted  to  nearly  £150,000,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
were  collected  in  London.  At  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  it  increased  to  £421 ,582 ;  and 
at  the  Revolution,  in  1689,  to  £781,987.  In  1763,  the  produce  was  about  £2,000,000 
in  1792,  £4,407,000;  in  1815,  £11,360,000;  in  1830,  £21,084,525;  in  1840, 
£23,466,117;  in  1850,  £20,442,170;  and  1860,  £21,997.513.  In  1861,  the  exact 
amount  received  at  the  various  Custom  Houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  duties 
on  goods  imported  was  £23,637,513. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  a  term  applied  in  a  eeneral  manner  to  the  establishment 
by  means  of  which  the  customs  revenue  is  cdlected.  and  its  regulations  enforced  ; 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  the  building  within  wnich  the  business  is  conducted. 
The  customs  department  of  the  revenue  is  at  present  managed  by  a  board  in  Lon- 
don, consisting  of  nine  commissioners,  acting  under  the  Treasury,  and  by  collectors 
and  other  officers  at  the  different  porta.  Toe  regulations  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment, instruction,  and  conduct  of  the  several  officers  are  chiefly  embodied  m  the 

act  16'&  17  Vict.  cap.  107,  and  in  orders  issued  by  the  Commissioners. 

Offloers  In  tbe  costoms  taking  any  fee  or  reward,  not;  allowed,  shall  be  dismiaeed ;  and  if  any 
person  (not  In  the  eostoms)  shaJl  give,  offer,  or  promise  to  give  any  such  fee  or  reward,  he  Shan 
forfeit  £100  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  e  51,1 8,  and  16  ft  17  Vict.  cap.  107,  sect  8). 

Officers  of  customs  not  liable  to  serve  parochial  and  other  local  offices. 

Holidays  at  the  eostoms,  only  Christmas  day  and  Good  E^day,  fSut-days,  and  the  birthday 
of  Her  MiOcBty,  and  which  sluul  be  kept  us  paDlic  holidays  by  the  offloers  and  serranta  of  the 
dock  companies  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

CUSTOMS  REQULATIONS.  The  regulations  respecting  the  importation 
and  warehousing  and  exportation  of  commodities  are  chiefly  embodied  in  the 
Customs  ConsoIMation  Act  (16  and  17  Vict.  cap.  107 ;  18  and  19  Vict.  cap.  96; 
22  and  23  Vict.  cap.  37 ;  23  Vict.  cap.  22,  and  25  Vict  cap.  22). 

Very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  regulations  except  such  as  have 
arisen  fix>m  the  alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  progress  of  free  trade 
measures,  and  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  the  modification  of 
some  penalties,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  most  goods  imported  or  exported, 
the  extension  of  warehouse  privileges  and  custom  houses  to  additional  porta,  and 
a  few  other  minor  matters. 

We  may  specifically  allude  to  the  following  alterations  in  the  appended 
abstract  of  the  old  regulations.  Sections  23,  26,  and  29  ore  obsolete,  the  trading 
privileges  of  the  East  India  Company  having  died  out  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Company  itself. 

§  27.  Goods  not  entered  widiin  14  days  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Queen*s 
warehouse  ;  and  if  the  duties  and  charges  are  not  paid  within  three  monUis,  the 
goods  may  be  sold. 

§  44  to  47,  are  obsolete;  as  fish  and  oil  of  foreign  taking  are  now  entered 
duty  free,  no  bounty  or  privilege  whatever  being  given  to  British  ships  or  British 
enterprise. 

§  58.  The  list  of  prohibited  or  restricted  articles  has  been  very  greatly  nar- 
rowed, live  animals,  meat,  fish  of  foreign  taking,  &c.  are  all  admitted  duty  free. 

I  69  and  72.  There  is  now  no  restriction  on  the  export  of  coaL 

§  96.  The  following  porta  are  now  added  to  those  enumerated :  Liverpool, 
Hull,  Shields,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  Dundee,  and  Waterford. 

^  99.  The  privilege  is  extended  to  other  ports  than  those  named. 

$  104.  The  prohibition  to  export  t<joLs,  machinery,  ninniifacturing  engines, 
&c.  is  removed  ;  indeed  Uiere  is  scarcely  any  restriction  on  tlie  liberty  of  trade. 
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A  f  irid^cment  of  an  Act  for  the  |r<*ncrHl  Kepilation  of  rhe  Ciutous,  tk.  :— 3  It4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  52,  with  Uk  Alteratiuiut  made  by  later  Enactmeiits. 


Inwarda. 
OoMml  PrMffion,  f  S.  Noiroodstobennhde: 
from  anj  ihip,  or  bulk  to  be  brokm,  after  arrivAi 
of  neb  ihip  witbin  four  leesuct  of  tbe  coMt, 
before  due  report  Mid  entry  has  been  made,  and 
warrant  granted,  in  the  time,  place,  andraanncr 
appointed  by  the  act.    All  goods  not  <fBly  re- 

Krted,  or  unladen  contrary  C»  tke  act,  are  for- 
ted ;  and  If  bulk  be  broken  contranr  to  Uieact, 
the  master  of  each  ship  forfcice  £lOO ;  and  If, 
after  arrival  within  fbur  leagtiee  of  the  eoaet,  any 
altention  be  nnade  la  tiie  etowaM  of  the  cafgo. 


port  of  the  ship,  and  tabeerlbe  sdedantlon  to  dM 
tratb  of  tbe  same,  before  tbe  ooUeetor  or  eomp- 
trolier.  The  report  must  state  the  n«rks,  nnm- 
bers»  and  eootents  of  all  the  paraia  of  nods  on 
board  and  the  particulars  of  goods  stowed  loose- 
to  tbe  best  of  nis  knowledge,  and  of  the  places 
where  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  of  the 
burden  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  ooiMtty  where 
she  MTaa  builtror.  If  British,  of  the  port  of  rsgistnr, 
and  of  the  country  of  the  owners,  and  of  the 
name  and  country  oT  the  master,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  navl^Uors,  stating  how  many  are  of 


soastotecUitatetheunhMlinfol  aajrpart,  or  If  i  the  comitry  to  whksh  the  ship  beloi«>,  and  how 
any  part  be  sUTod,  destroyed,  or  thrown  over-  ouuiy  of  some  other  oouatry.  The  rsport  most 
board,  or  any  paekaae  be  opened,  the  ship  shaU  further  deekue,  whether  and  fai  what  oases  sach 
te  deemed  to  have  brolMn  balk.  ship  has  broken  bulk  la  the  course  of  her  voyage, 

ManiJtH,  f  S.  No  goods  to  betaaported  hi  any  and  what  part  of  tbe  cargo,  if  any,  is  taiteoded 
British  ship,  nor  tobacco  in  any  ship,  unless  the  for  importation  at  the  port,  and  ertiat  part,  if 
master  have  on  board  a  manifest  thereof,  made  any,  for  fanportation  at  another  port,  aoowliat, 
•tit  and  dated  and  signed  by  him  at  tbe  phuie  of  if  any.  Is  prvrtiibited  except  to  be  warehoused 
taking  on  board,  and  aaUientioated  as  herein  for  exportatloo,  and  frtiat,lr  any,  is  intended  Ibr 
■Aer  provided.  Bvevy  manifsst  mun  set  fbrth '  ezportatkm  fai  such  ship,  and  what  surplus  storea 
the  name  and  tonnage  of  tbe  ship,  the  name  of  or  stock  rsmain  on  board,  and.  If  a  British  ship. 


the  nuuter  and  of  the  place  to  whidi  the  ship  be 
kmgs,  and  of  the  phwes  of  loading  and  destination , 
respectively,  ana  contain  a  particubur  account 
and  description,— of  all  the  pacloges  on  board, 
with  maria  and  numbers,  and  the  sorts  of  goods 
and  diflTerent  kinds  of  eacb  sort  contained  therein 
(to  the  beet  of  the  master's  knowledge)  and  of  the 
particulars  of  such  goods  as  are  stowed  looae. 
and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and 
eonsigneee,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  imowii  to 
the  master ;  and  to  such  particular  account  sliall 
be  subjoined  a  geiieial  account  or  recapitulation 
of  tho  total  number  of  tiie  packages  of  each  sort, 
describing  the  same  by  tlteir  luual  names,  or  by 
such  descriptions  as  the  some  can  best  be  known 
by,  and  tlie  different  goods  therein,  and  alio  the 
total  quantities  of  the  dlflfercnt  goods  stowed 
hiose.  Every  manifest  for  tobacco  must  be  dis- 
tinct from  any  manlltet  for  other  goods,  and 
must  oontain  the  partlcnlar  weight  of  tobacco  in 
each  hofcsfaead,  cask,  cheat,  or  i  vM,  with  the  tarcL 

S  4.  Itofore  any  ship  is  cleared  out  from  an/ 
British  DOBsesrion  abroad,  or  from  China,  with 
any  goods  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  roaster 
must  produce  the  manifest  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  or  otlier  proper  oflUcer,  who  shall 
eertify  upon  tbe  same  the  date  of  production. 

{  A.  Before  the  departure  of  a  ship  from  a  place 
beyond  tbe  seas  not  under  the  British  dominions, 
where  tobacco  has  been  taken  on  board  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  tbe  master  must  produce  the 
manifest  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief 
eAlcer,  if  any  such  redde  at  or  near  tbe  place, 
who  umtt  certify  upon  it  the  date  (rf production. 


what  foreign-made  saUs  nr  cardage^  not  being 
standing  or  nimtng  rigging,  are  In  ose  on  board. 
The  master  fsUIng  to  report,  or  making  a  iklse 
report,  forCsits  iClOO. 

I  9l  The  master  of  every  veasei  coming  from 
Africa  who  has  taken  on  ooard  natives,  must 
state  in  the  report  how  nuuiy  be  has  on  board, 
under  penalty  of  £100,  and  he  or  the  owners 
roust  enter  Into  bond  to  the  extent  of  £100  to 
relieve  parishesof  any  expense  (h>m  such  Africans, 
or  be  Ihible  in  a  penalty  of  £fO^. 

i  10.  If  the  master  report  contents  of  pachagea 
as  unknown,  they  may  be  opened  by  the  officers, 
and  forfeited  if  prohfldted,  or  charced  with  duty 
if  importable  for  home  ose;  unnss  In  either 
case  the  commissioners,  in  consideration  of  tho 
Kort  or  quality  of  the  goods,  or  the  snoall  rate  of 
doty  payable  on  thara,  see  lit  to  deliver  them  for 
exportation. 

111.  The  master,  at  the  time  of  making  report, 
must  deliver  to  tbe  collector  or  comptroller  the 
manifest  of  the  cargo  where  a  maalfast  Is  re^ 
quired,  and,  if  required  by  the  eoUector  or  comp- 
troller, must  produce  any  bill  of  lading,  or  a  true 
t'opy,  for  any  and  every  part  of  the  oarao,  and 
answer  all  questions  roating  to  tin  sulp  and 
cargo,  and  crew  and  voyage;  and  in  case  of 
Aiilure  in  these  requisites,  or  frisehood  in  per- 
formance, or  if  any  bill  of  lading  otterad  or  pro- 
duced liave  not  been  signed  by  fim,  or  any  such 
copy  have  not  been  leoeivea  or  made  by  hixu 
previously  to  hU  leaving  the  place  where  the 
goods  were  shipped,  the  master  foiMto  £lOa 

{  12.  If  part  of  the  cargo  of  any  ship  for  which 
{  H.  If  the  uianifnt  is  wanting,  or  ff  any  goods '  a  manifest  U  required  be  reported  for  fanporta 


CO  t-iincd  in  it  be  not  on  board,  the  master  for- 
ffits  £100. 

§  7.  The  master  of  every  ship  required  to  have 
a  manifest,  must  produce  it  to  any  officer  of  the 
custuuis  who  shall  come  on  board  after  lits  arrival 
with.n  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  who  sliall 
demand  an  inspection;  and  tlie  master  must 
deliver,  to  the  oflRoer  who  ftmt  demands  it. 


lion  at  some  other  port,  the  ooUeetor  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port  at  which  some  part  has  been 
delivered,  must  notify  such  delivery  on  the  mani- 
fest, and  return  tlie  same. 

8  13.  Evei^  ship  must  cone  as  quickly  up  to 
the  proper  pusce  of  mooring  or  unlading,  as  the 
nature  of  the  port  will  admit,  and  without  touch- 
ing at  any  other  place  ;  and  nuist  in  proceeding 


true  copy  of  the  manifest  signed  by  himself ;  and  thither  bring  to  at  stations  appointed  by  the  coin- 


must  uuiiver  another  copjTto  anv  officer  wliu 
inay  be  the  first  to  demand  it  witiiin  the  limits 
of  tho  port  to  which  Uie  sh'p  Is  bound.  The 
ufflcem  mu<)t  notify  on  the  manifest  and  ropios 
the  date  of  production  of  nMnife«t  and  iveeipt 
of  copies,  and  transmit  the  copies  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptruUer  of  thf  port  to  which  the 
mnael  is  first  bound,  and  return  the  man;fe«t  to 
tiK*  master.  A  master  fHilinv  to  produce  the 
MiHiiifest,  or  deliver  the  copy,  forfiuiu  .i'l<Ni. 


uiissiuncn  for  boarding  by  ofneers ;  and  after  ar- 
rival she  must  not  remove  except  directly  to  some 
other  proper  place,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  officer,  on  penalty  of  £100  by  the 
master.  The  commissioners  may  appoint  proper 
places  for  tbe  mooring  or  unkiduig  of  ships  im- 
porting tobacco,  and  where  such  ships  only  sluUI 
by}  moore^'l  or  unladen ;  and  in  case  the  pwce  sn 
j)pr>oint  d  I)c  not  within  some  dock  surrounded 
With  walls,  if  any  ship,  after  having  been  div- 


liiipoH.  <  8.  The  master  of  evi'i7  Hhip  arrivhig, ,  ciuirffcfi,  reuuiin  tbeie^  or  if  anv  ship  not  import 
whether  jacMn  or  in  ballast,  niuHt,  within  twciUy- .  ing  toUocco  bu  moored  thore^  the  mastec  forfrits 
four  hours,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  make  re-  £ilO. 
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{14.  The  proper  offioen  maar  bowd  ihips  arrlr- 
iog,  and  remain  on  board  until  all  the  goodi  have 
been  duly  delivered ;  and  aooh  offloen  mutt  have 
free  aoccfs  to  every  part  of  the  iiiip»  frith  power 
to  tutan  down  halchwaye,  and  to  mark  any 
goods  before  landing,  and  to  lock  up,  seal,  mark, 
or  otlierwiM  secure  any  gooda  on  board ;  and  u 
any  place,  or  any  box  or  cheat,  be  locked,  and 
the  keys  be  withheld,  such  officers,  if  they  be  of  a 
degree  superior  to  tidesmen  or  watermen,  may 
open  them  In  the  best  manner  In  their  power ; 
and  if  they  be  tidesmen  or  watermen,  or  onlv  of 
that  degree,  tbqr  must  send  for  thedr  snpenor, 
who  may  so  open  them.  If  goods  be  found  con- 
cealed, they  become  foxCrited;  and  if  the  officers 
place  any  lock,  mark,  or  seal  upon  any  goods  on 
board,  and  they  are  wUfhlly  opened,  altered,  or 
broken  before  aue  delivery,  or  if  any  of  the  goods 
be  secretly  conveyed  away,  or  if  the  hatchways, 
after  havfaig  been  fMtenea  down  by  the  officer, 
be  opened,  the  master  forfeits  £100. 

{  10.  'Wlien  government  ships,  British  or  for- 
eign Jiave  goods  on  board,  the  commanding  officer 
must,  before  unloading,  or  when  called  on  by  an 
offlcor,  deliveranaccountofquality  and  quantity, 
marks  and  numbers,  and  names  of  shippers  and 
consignees,  and  subscribe  declaratton,  and  answer 

guesaons,  Ac,  as  above,  under  penalty  of  jClOO. 
uch  ships  are  liable  to  sudi  searches  as  mer- 
cliant  ships,  and  officers  mav  enter  them,  and 
bring  on  snore  into  the  Queen's  warehouse  goods 
found  on  board ;  subject  to  such  regulations  in 
respect  of  British  ships  of  war,  as  may  be  directed 
by  tlie  Treasury. 

S  16.  The  master  of  every  British  ship  returning 
from  any  British  poesossions  in  the  West  Indies, 
must,  within  ten  days  of  arrival,  delivor  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  a  list  of  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  crew  on  board  at  the  time  of 
clearing  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
crew  on  bfjard  at  the  time  of  arrival  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  every  seaman  who  has  deserted  or 
died  during  the  voyage,  with  the  amount  of  wages 
due  at  the  time  oi  death,  and  must  subscribe  a 
declaration  at  the  foot  of  such  list,  to  its  truth. 
Everv  master  omitting  forfeito  £B0.  The  list  is 
kept  by  the  collector  for  the  inspection  of  all  in- 
terested. 

Entry,  {  17.  Evevy  importer  must,  within 
fourteen  days  after  arrival,  make  perfect  entry  In- 
wards, or  entry  by  bill  of  sight,  of  the  imported 
goods,  and  land  the  goods ;  and  in  de&ult,  wBcers 
may  convey  them  to  the  Queen's  warehouse. 
When  the  cargo  of  a  ship  has  been  discharged, 
with  the  exception  only  of  a  small  quantity,  the 
officers  may  convey  siMh  remaining  goods,  and 
may  at  any  time  oonvev  small  packages  or  parcels 
to  the  warehouse,  although  the  fourteen  days 
have  not  expired,  to  be  kept  waiting  due  entry 
during  their  remainder.  lithe  duties  on  goods 
so  conveyed  to  the  Queen's  warehouse  be  not  paid 
within  3  months  after  the  14  days,  with  charges 
of  removal  and  rent,  they  must  be  sold,  and  the 
produce  applied,  first  to  the  payment  of  fireight 
and  charges,  next  of  duties ;  tne  overplus.  If  any, 
going  to  the  proprietor. 

{ 18.TheperBonenteringgoodsinwards(whetber 
for  payment  of  duty,  or  to  Im  warehoused  upon 
the  first  perfect  entry,  or  for  pavment  of  duty  upon 
the  gooos  being  taken  out  <»  the  wardiouse.  or 
whether  such  goods  Im  free  of  duty),  most  deliver 
to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  bill  of  entry,  fairly 
written  [or  by  1  Ac  S  Vict  c  113,  (3,  printed  or 
partly  written  and  partly  printed]  in  words  at 
length,  expreedng  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of 
Ihe  master,  and  of  the  place  whence  the  goods 
were  brought,  and  the  description  and  situation 
of  the  warehouse— if  they  are  to  be  warehoused, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  name  they 
are  to  be  entered,  ana  their  nuantity  and  descrip- 
tion, and  the  number  and  oenommation  of  the 


packages;  and  in  the  margin  he  must  delineate 
the  marks  and  numbers  of  such  pocicages ;  and 
he  must  pay  down  any  duties  payable  upon  the 
goods.  He  must  deliver  at  the  same  time  two 
or  more  duplicates,  as  the  case  may  require,  in 
which  sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in 
figures.  The  particulars  must  be  written  and 
arranged  in  such  foim  and  manner,  and  tiie 
numlMr  of  such  duplicates  must  be  such  as  the 
collector  and  comptroller  may  require ;  and  the 
bill  being  duly  signed  by  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller, and  transmitted  to  the  tending  waiter,  la 
his  warrant  for  the  landing  or  dellveraig. 

S  Id.  Bvery  person  makmgsuoh  entry  without 
consent  of  the  proprietor  or  oonsignee,  for  every 
offence  forfeits  jb'loO ;  but  the  penalty  does  not 
extend  to  persons  acting  under  the  directions  of 
the  several  dock  companies,  or  other  corporate 
bodies  authorized  by  law  to  pass  entries. 

{  90.  No  entry  or  warrant  is  valid,  unless  the 
particulars  in  the  entry  correspond  with  those  in 
the  report,  and  in  the  manifest,  and  the  certificate 
or  other  document,  where  any  ia  required,  by 
whidi  the  importation  or  entry  lianthorised,  nor 
unices  the  goods  be  properly  described  in  the 
entry  by  the  denominations,  and  with  the  cliar- 
acters  and  circumstances,  according  to  which 
they  are  charged  witli  duty,  or  may  be  miporteil, 
either  for  use  or  exportatton ;  and  guods  not 
duly  entered,  removed  fh>m  any  ship  or  ware- 
house, or  for  the  delivery  of  which,  or  for  any 
order  for  the  delivery  of  which,  from  any  ware* 
house,  demand  is  made,  are  forfeited. 

S  SI.  If  goods  be  charged  to  pay  duty  according 
to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight,  such  num- 
ber, measure,  or  weight  must  be  sta^  in  the 
entry ;  and  If  they  be  cdbaiged  according  to  value, 
such  value  must  be  stated  and  affirmed  by  de- 
claration of  the  importer  or  his  known  agent, 
written  upon  the  entry,  and  attested  by  his  sig- 
nature. If  the  goods  be  chargeable  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officers  by  either  criterion,  both  must 
be  stated.  A  person  making  tlie  declaration  un- 
authorised, as  by  8  19,  forfdto  £HJO, 

The  declaration  is  as  follows  :— 

**  I,  A.  B,,  of  iplaee  qf  abode]  do  hereby  de- 
clare, that  I  am  ttne  importer,  or  authorised  hy 
the  Importer],  of  the  ffoods  contained  in  ttiis 
entry,  and  that  I  enter  the  same  Ittatina  tofticA, 
if  part  on/vl  at  the  sum  of  .    witncbs 

my  hand,  the  day  of 

"  A.  Br 

S  82.  If  it  appear  to  the  officers  that  good»  are 
not  valued  according  to  their  true  value,  tliey 
may  detain  and  secure  them,  and  (within  5  days 
from  the  landing,  if  in  the  ports  of  London, 
Leith,  or  Dublin,  or  within  7  days  if  in  any  other 
port),  take  them  for  the  use  of  the  crown  ;  and 
If  a  diflbrent  rate  l>e  charged,  according  as  the 
value  of  the  goods  is  described  as  above  or  beldw 
any  particnlv  price,  and  they  are  valued  in  the 
entry  for  the  lower  rate,  and  it  appear  to  the 
officers  that  they  are  liable  to  the  higher  rate, 
they  may  be  so  taken.  The  commissioners,  in 
such  cases,  cause  the  amount  of  such  valuation, 
together  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and 
the  duties  paid  upon  entry,  to  be  paid  to  the  Im- 
porter or  proprietor  in  ftiU  satipfaction,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown ; 
and  if  the  produce  exceed  the  sums  and  charges, 
one  moiety  of  the  overplus  goes  to  the  officer 
who  detained  the  goods ;  and  the  remainder  Is 
carried  to  account  as  duties  of  ctirtoms. 

S  23.  The  value  of  goods  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company  is  ascertained  by  the  gross  price 
which  they  tnlngat  the  Company's  sales,  and  the 
Company  is  required  to  sell  all  goods  payhig  duty 
by  their  value,  within  three  years  from  the  im- 
portation, and  give  notice  to  the  officers  of  the 
time  and  place. 

{  84.  If  the  hnporter,  or  hlsagent  after  full  con- 
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ferenee  with  him,  dedara  Utan  the  ooUector  or 
comptroller  that  he  cuuot,  for  want  of  full  Infor- 
mation, make  a  full  or  peifeet  entrr,  and  nb- 
■cribe  a  declaration  to  the  truth  tiMreof,  the 
collector  and  comptroller  may  reoeWe  an  entry  by 
bill  of  sight  for  the  parcels  of  such  goods,  by  the 
liest  description  which  can  be  fflren,  and  may 

Srrant  warrant  that  they  may  be  prorlskmally 
niirled,  and  be  examined  by  the  Importer,  in 
p  cscnce  of  the  proper  officers ;  and  within  three 
(lajrs  after  goocu  have  been  so  landed,  the  im- 
porter must  make  a  full  or  perfect  entry,  and 


they  were  landed,  and  nroTided  the  oUm  bo 
made  at  the  time  oi  the  first  eiamlnatioai 

{  SL  On  the  daim  being  so  made,  the  officen 
exanrine  the  goods,  and  may  state  tho  proportion 
of  damage,  according  to  their  opinha,  utd  make 
a  pn^rartionate  abatement ;  but  if  the  ollloen  be 
incompetent  to  estimate  the  damage,  or  (he  im> 
porter  be  not  satisfied,  the  collector  and  oomp* 
troller  must  ohoose  two  indiiferent  merdiants  ex- 
perienced in  the  nature  and  value  of  such  good^, 
to  examine  them,  who  subscribe  a  dedaration, 
stating  in  what  proportion  they  Judge  them 


eitherp«yalldutlesorduly  warehouse  the  goods,  lessened  in  value,  and  the  officers  may  make 
according  Jo  the  purport  of  the  full  or  perfect ;  iJiatement  accordingly. 


entry,  when  penect  entry  is  made  of  goods  so 
provisionally  landed,  the  rwulatlons  of  {  20 
npply.  If  money  have  been  deposited  upon  any 
entry  by  bill  of  sight,  on  account  of  the  dnt><-8 
which  may  be  found  to  be  payable,  the  ofli'^ers 
mny  deliver,  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  for  landing 
t))c  some,  any  quantitv  of  goods  the  duty  on 
wliich  does  not  exceed  the  sum. 

{  26.  In  default  of  perfect  entry  within  3  days, 
the  goods  may  be  taken  to  the  Queen's  ware- 
house ;  and  if  the  importer  do  not,  within  one 
ninnth  after  landing,  make  perfect  entry,  and 
ay  the  duties  on  rach  parts  as  can  be  entered 
or  home  u»c,  togettier  with  charges  of  removal 
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i  33.  NoiJiatement  is  to  be  made  for  damage  to 
any  of  the  following  goods,  via. :— Cocoa,  colTee, 
oranges,  pepper,  currants,  raisbis.  figs,  tob.iCco, 
lemons,  ana  wine  [and  by  4  di  6  Wm.  IV.  c  89, 
S  5,  certain  drags  are  added  to  the  list,  vis.  :<-> 
cantharides,  oocculus  Indlcus,  Ouinea  grains,  ja- 
lap, ipecacuanha,  nux  vomica,  opium,  riiubarb, 
sarsBparilla,  and  senna]. 

{  So.  It  is  lawful  to  noiraport  in  a  ship  of  any 
country,  goods  (with  the  exceptions  alter  stated) 
which  nave  been  legally  exported,  and  to  enter 
them  by  bill  of  store,  referring  to  the  eaiMj  out- 
wards, and  exportation,  provided  the  property 
continue  in  the  person  by  whom,  or  on  whose 


and  of  warclioufio  rent,  the  goods  must  be  sold  for  I  account  they  were  exported,  and  tliat  the  re- 


payment of  duties  (ur  for  exportation,  if  they  be 
such  as  cannot  bo  entered  for  home  use,  or  be 
not  wortli  the  duties  and  charges),  and  for  pay- 
ment of  charjres;  the  overphis,  if  any,  being 
paid  to  the  importer  or  proprietor. 

{  26.  The  I'^aet  India  Company  may,  withont 
proof,  enter  by  bill  of  sight,  to  be  landed  and 
secured  as  the  commiBsioners  may  require,  goods 
imported  by  them,  or  by  any  other  person  from 
within  the  limits  of  their  charter— >with  the  consent 
of  such  person,  upon  condition  to  cause  perfect 
entry  to  bo  made  within  3  months  from  date  of 
importation,  either  to  warehouse  the  same  or  to 
pay  the  duties  as  follows,  viz. :  if  the  goods  be 
charged  duty  according  to  the  value,  to  pay 
within  4  months  from  ue  sale ;  and  if  according 
to  tho  number,  measure,  or  weight,  to  pay  one 
moiety  within  6,  and  the  other  within  12  calendar 
months  from  tho  time  of  importation ;  the  goods 
to  be  secured  as  the  commissioners  may  require, 
until  duly  entered,  and  the  duties  paid,  or  until 
duly  exported.  Any  person  importing  goods 
from  the  Company's  territory  into  the  port  of 
London,  may  enter  them  in  nls  own  name,  on 
giving  security  by  bond,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioners,  on  the  like  conditions,  provided 
the  goods  be  entered  in  some  warehouse  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Company. 

{  27.  In  cane  of  any  default  in  the  above  regul&- 
tlons,  as  to  due  entry  and  payment  of  duty,  the 
commissioners  utay  cause  tlic  goods  to  be  sold  for 
payment  of  duties  (or  for  exportation,  if  they  be 
such  as  cannot  l>c  entered  for  home  use),  and  for 
pavment  of  charges,  tlie  overplus,  if  any,  being 
paid  to  the  proprietor. 

{  28.  when  goods  are  found  fraudulently 
concealed  in  packages  landed  by  bill  of  sight, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  packagee  are  for- 
feited. 

{  29.  The  East  India  Company  are  to  pay  the 
customs  duties  incurred  by  them  at  the  respective 
times  when  they  become  due,  and  obtain  from 
the  reoeiver-generRl  a  receipt,  which  must  be 
taken  by  the  collector  as  cash. 

S  30.  If  goods  rated  to  pay  dntv  accordhig  to 
number,  measure,  or  w^ght  (with  exceptions 
after  mentioned),  receive  danoage  during  the 
voyage,  an  abatement  of  duties  is  allowed  in 
proportion  to  the  damage,  provided  proof  be 
made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  oommfsrioners, 
or  of  the  proper  officers,  that  the  damage  wsu 
received  after  the  goods  were  shipped,  and  before 


importation  take  plaee  within  6  years  from  the 
date  of  exportation.  [By  6  &  7  >Vm.  IV.  c  44), 
{  2,  this  provision  is  so  ar  altwed,  that  if  the  pro- 

firietor  bis  absent,  the  goods  may  be  entered  by 
till  of  store,  on  production  of  a  declaration  by 
him  of  their  Identity  and  of  their  not  having 
been  sold,  made  tiofore  the  consul  or  other  Bri- 
tish authority,  at  his  place  of  residence] ;  and  if 
the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign,  which  had  be- 
fore been  legally  Imported,  the  same  duties  are 
payable  as  would,  at  the  time  of  reimportation, 
IM  poyable  on  the  like  goods,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  importation,  as  those  under 
which  such  goods  haa  been  originally  imported, 
or  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  as  the  like 
goods  might  be  warehoused  upon  a  first  importa- 
tion :  Provided  that  the  goods  enumerated  in  the 
table  following  cannot  be  reimported  for  home 
use  upon  the  ground  that  thev  bad  been  legally 
exported,  but  are  deemed  foreign  goods,  whether 
orudnally  such  or  not,  and  deemed  to  be  import- 
ed for  the  first  time  into  the  United  Khiptom  : 

A  Tablx  or  Goods  Exportxd  which  mat  wot 

BK  RSISIPORTBD  FOR  HOMS  UflB. 

Com,  grain,  meal,  flour  and  malt,  hope,  to- 
bacco, tea. 

Goods  for  which  any  bounty  or  drawback  ol 
Excise  had  been  received  on  exportation,  un- 
less by  special  permission  of  the  commissioners, 
and  on  repayment  of  the  bounty  or  drawback. 
All  goods  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  be 
Issued,  as  hereafter  explained,  except  small 
remnants  of  British  goods,  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  commissioners,  upon  proof  to  their 
satisfaction  that  they  are  Bntiah,  and  had  not 
been  sold. 

S  34.  The  person  in  whose  name  goods  so  reim- 
ported were  entered  for  exportation  must  deliver 
to  the  searcher  at  tho  port  of  exportation  an  exact 
account,  rigned  by  him,  of  the  particulars  of  the 
goods,  referring  to  the  entry  and  clearanoe  out- 
ynrdt  and  to  the  return  inwards,  with  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  the  packages,  both  inwards  and 
outwards;  and  thereupon  the  searcher,  finding 
that  the  goods  were  legally  exported,  grants  a 
bill  of  store ;  and  if  the  person  in  wboae  name 
they  were  entered  for  exportation  was  not  the 
proprietor,  but  his  agent,  he  must  declare  on 
oath  on  the  bill  of  store  the  name  of  his  employ- 
er ;  and  if  the  person  to  whom  the  returned  goods 
are  consigned  be  not  the  proprietor  and  exporter. 
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he  miut  snbicrlbe  ft  dedaratilon  on  the  bill  of 
store  of  the  name  of  the  person  for  whoie  use  the 
goods  have  been  oonsioned  to  bhn ;  and  the  real 
proprietor,  asoeriiUned  to  be  such*  must  subscribe 
a  declaration  on  the  bill  oi  store  to  the  identity 
of  the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returned,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re- 
Importation  the  proprietor,  and  that  the  goods 
had  not  during  such  time  been  sold  or  disposed 
(rf  to  any  other  person ;  the  declaration  to  be 
made  bdore  the  ooUectors  or  comptrollers  at 
the  ports  of  exportation  and  importation  respee- 
tiveiy ;  whereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller 
shall  admit  sucn  goods  to  entrv  by  bill  oi  store, 
and  grant  their  warrant  acoorolnt^y. 

$  35.  Surplus  stores  are  sul^ect  to  the  same 
duties,  prohmitlons,  restrictions,  and  regulations, 
as  the  like  sorts  of  goods  when  imported  by  miy 
of  merchandise ;  but  if  it  appear  to  the  coOector 
and  comptroller  that  the  quantity  or  description 
of  such  stores  is  not  excessive  or  unsuitable, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage,  they 
may  permit  them  to  be  entered  for  the  private 
use  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner,  or  of  any 
passeuger,  to  whom  they  may  belong,  on  pimnent 
of  the  proper  duties,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  the 
future  use  of  the  ship,  although  tiie  same  could 
pot  be  lefrally  imported  by  way  of  merchandise. 

S  36.  Mo  gpods  can  be  entered  as  being  from 
any  British  Possession  hi  America  (if  any  benefit 
attach  to  such  distinction),  unless  the  master  de- 
liver to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate, 
under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  place 
where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  of  the 
due  clearance  of  the  ship,  containing  an  account 
of  sudi  ffoods. 

{  37.  Before  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  spirits  are 
entered  as  the  produce  of  some  British  Possession 
in  America,  or  the  Mauritius,the  master  must  de- 
liver to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate, 
under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  where  such 

Soods  were  talcen  on  board,  testifying  that  proof 
ad  been  made  as  required  by  Uw,  that  the  goods 
are  of  such  produce,  statmg  plaice  of  produce, 
qtmntlty  and  quality,  number  and  denomination 
of  tbo  padcages,  and  name  of  ship  and  master ; 
and  the  master  must  also  subscribe  a  decbuation 
before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  cer- 
tificate was  received  by  him  at  the  place  of  taking 
on  board,  and  that  the  goods  are  the  same  as  are 
mentioned  therein. 

S  3d.  Before  sugar  Is  entered  as  the  produce 
of  any  British  Possession  within  the  Bast  India 
Company's  charter,  the  master  must  deliver  to 
the  collector  orcomptroUer  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  proper  officer  at  the  place 
of  taking  on  board,  testi^^ing  that  oath  had  been 
made  b«ore  him  by  the  shipper,  that  the  same 
was  reaUy  And  bona  Ma  such  produce :  and  the 
master  must  also  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  certificate 
was  received  by  him  at  the  place  of  taking  on 
board,  and  that  the  sugar  is  the  same  as  is  men- 
tioned therefai.  [By  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  66,  S  2, 
no  cofitse  can  be  entered  as  such  produce,  unless 
the  master  deUver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller 
a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  pro- 
per officer  at  the  place  of  taking  on  board,  stating 
that  a  declaration  liad  been  signed  before  him 
(lite  contents  of  which  he  eiammed,  and  believed 
to  be  true)  by  the  shipper,  to  the  effect  that  the 
coffee  was  really  the  produce  of  such  British  Pos- 
session ;  nor  unless  the  master  subscribe  a  decla- 
ration, that  the  certificate  was  received  by  him 
at  the  place  of  taking  on  board,  and  that  the 
coffee  Imported  is  the  same  as  therein  men- 
tioned.] 

{  39.  Before  any  wine  Is  entered  as  the  produce 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  roaster  must  de- 
live  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer,  tettifybig 


that  proof  had  been  made  as  required  by  law, 
that  the  wine  is  the  produce  of  the  Gape  or  its 
dependencies,  stating  the  quantltv  and  sort,  and 
the  number  and  denomination  of  the  pacfaiges ; 
and  the  master  must  subscribe  a  dedaratlon  be- 
fore ttie  collector  or  comptroUer,  that  the  certifi- 
cate was  received  by  him  at  the  Cupe,  and  that 
the  wtne  is  the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein. 

§  40.  It  is  lawful  to  import  goods  of  the  produce 
or  manufiicture  of  the  Channel  Islands  or  Bfan 
wittiout  payment  of  duty  (except  in  the  cases 
hereafter  mentioned) ;  and  such  goods  are  not 
deemed  included  in  any  duties  imposed  by  any 
act  to  be  made  on  the  importj^on  of  goods  gene- 
rally from  parts  beyond  the  seas :  Provided  that 
such  goods  may  be  charged  with  any  proportion 
of  such  duties  as  shall  fairiy  countervail  any  du- 
ties of  excise,  or  any  coast  duty,  payable  on  the 
like  goods,  the  produce  of  the  part  ox  the  United 
Kingdom  into  which  they  sluill  be  imported  [and 
by  1  &  2  Vict,  c  113,  §  4.  this  is  extended  to  any 
excise  duty  payable  on  the  materials].  The  ex- 
emption does  not  extend  to  manufactures  from 
materials  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country, 
except  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  made  in 
and  Imported  from  the  Isle  of  BCan. 

{  41.  Before  goods  can  be  entered  as  the  produce 
of  these  islands  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  dis- 
tinction), the  master  delivers  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  certificate  from  the  governor  or 
commander,tiiat  proof  had  been  niade,as  required 
by  law,  that  the  goods  were  of  the  produce  of  the 
island,  staibig  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
number  and  denomination  of  the  packages ;  while 
the  master  must  subscribe  a  declaration  that  Uie 
certificate  was  received  at  the  pUice  of  taking  on 
board,  and  that  the  goods  are  the  same  as  are 
mentioned  therein. 

\  42.  The  Treasury  may  permit  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  Possessions  or  Fulieries  in 
North  America,  Imported  into  Guernsey  or  Jer- 
sey direct,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  home  use  direct  from  those  islands,  un- 
der such  regulations  as  may  be  directed. 

S  43.  No  vessel  arriving  on  the  coast  of  England 
from  the  Channel  Islands  or  Man,  wholly  laden 
with  stone,  the  production  thereof,  is  liable  to  be 
piloted  by  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trhiity  House. 

5  44.  Fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  imported 
in  British  ships,  and  fresh  lobsters  and  turbot«, 
however  taken  or  In  whatever  ship,  and  cured 
fish  of  British  taking  and  curing,  Imported  in 
British  ships,  mi^  be  Imported  duty  free ;  but 
brfore  cured  fish  can  be  so  entered  free  of  duty, 
the  mastor  must  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  fish  wus 
actually  caught  and  taken  in  British  ships,  and 
cured  by  the  crews  of  sudi  ships,  or  by  JBriti^ili 
subjects. 

\  45.  Before  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil, 
head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  are  entered  as  tlie 
produce  of  sea  animals  caught  wrholly  by  her 
Majesty's  subjects  usually  reeidin^  in  some  part 
of  ner  Majesty's  dominions,  and  imported  from 
some  British  Possession,  the  master  must  deliver 
to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under 
the  liand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  British  Pos- 
se^on,  or  if  no  such  officer  be  there,  of  two 
princiiMd  inhabitants  at  the  place  of  shipment, 
notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  by  the  ship- 
per, that  the  goods  were  the  produce  of  sea  ani- 
maU  taken  wholly  by  British  vessels.  The  mas- 
ter must  also  subscribe  a  declaration  befure  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  certificate  was 
received  by  hLm  at  the  phice  of  taking  on  board, 
and  that  the  ooods  are  the  same  as  mentioned 
therein ;  and  the  importer  must  subscribe  a  de- 
claration at  the  time  of  entry,  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same  wore  the 
produce  of  sea  animab  taken  wholly  by  British 
veeselt* 
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I  46.  Before  blubber,  timin  oU,  spennaceti  (»U, 
hflM  mftttcr,  or  wfaAle  fins,  imported  direct  from 
the  fishery,  are  entered  as  the  produoe  of  sea 
animab  csMght  wholly  bv  the  crews  of  ships  clear- 
ed out  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  the 
Channel  Islands  orBfan  ,tbe  master  must  subscribe 
a  declaration,  along  with  the  importer  (to  the  Iwst 
of  his  knowledge  and  belieOt  that  the  same  are 
the  produce,  and  caught,  dtc  as  above ;  if  the 
ship  has  dpared  out  from  any  of  the  Islands, 
•pedMng  which. 

S  47.  Upon  the  return  of  any  ship  from  Green- 
land or  Daris'  StralU  to  the  United  Kingdom 
with  Mnbber,  the  importers  may  cause  It  to  be 
bofled  at  the  port  of  importation,  under  the  in- 
spection of  toe  oilcen ;  and  the  oil  produced 
maj  be  admitted  to  entry,  and  the  duties  be  paid, 
■8  If  so  Imported,  and  this  oil,  If  afterwards  ex- 
ported. Is  not  subject  to  duty  of  exportation  as  a 
nanuactore  of  the  United  Klngdoin. 

{  48.  No  goods  are  deemed  Imported  from  any 
partloolar  place  unless  they  be  Imported  direct, 
and  hare  been  hiden  on  board  the  importing  ship, 
either  as  the  flrit  shipment,  or  after  thqr  haye 
been  actually  tended. 

f  49,  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  goods,  du^- 
frce,  for  salvage,  b  repealed  by  4  &  A  Wm.  IF. 
C.89,  I  4. 

S  flO.  All  foreign  goods,  derdkt.  Jetsam,  flot- 
sam, and  wreck,  brouriit  or  coming  faito  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  sut^t 
to  the  same  duties  as  goods  of  the  lilce  kind  im- 
ported ;  and  if  anv  queetion  arise  as  to  the  origin 
of  such  goods,  toey  are  to  be  deemed  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manulketure  of  such  place 
as  the  commisslonen  may  upon  Investigation  de- 
termine :  Moreover,  if  any  such  goods  be  of  such 
sorts  as  are  entitled  to  allowance  for  damage, 
the  allowance  is  to  be  made  under  such  regma- 
tions  and  conditions  as  the  oommissioneis  may 
from  time  to  time  direct.  [The  next  provision 
le,  tlutt  all  sudi  goods  as  cannot  be  sola  for  the 
duty,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  are  deemed  unenumerated.  This  Is  repealed 
by  6  «  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  80,  J  S,  which  provides  that 
the  commisslonen  or  ofncers  may  receive  proof 
or  the  extent  of  damage,  and  abate  accordingly.] 
S  51.  If  any  person  liave  possession  of  such  goods, 
without  giving  notice  to  the  proper  offloer  within , 
24  hours,  or  without  on  demand  paying  the  du- 1 
ties,  or  delivering  the  goods  to  the  proper  officer, ' 
he  forfeits  £'100 ;  and  If  any  person  be  accessory 
to  removing  or  altering  in  quantity  or  quality  any 
inch  goods,  or  opening  or  altering  the  pacxsges 
before  the  goods  are  d^oslted  in  a  warrtiouse  in 
the  custody  of  the  offloers,  he  forfeits  £100,  and 
in  defiuilt  of  payment  of  duties  within  18  months 
from  the  time  of  deposit,  the  goods  may  be  sold 
in  like  manner  and  for  the  like  purposes  as  goods 
Imported  may,  in  such  default,  be  FOld :  Provided 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  (see  $50),  or  If  there 
be  none,  the  person  having  possession  of  the 
goods.  Is  at  liberty  to  retain  tliem  in  his  custody, 
giving  bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  • 
by  the  proper  oflicer,  in  treble  the  value  of  the  I 
goods,  for  payment  of  the  duties  at  the  end  of  a  ; 
year  and  day,  or  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  pro-  j 
per  officer  in  the  same  state  and  condition  as ' 
they  were  In  at  the  time  of  taking  possession. 

f  ffS.  For  the  purpose  of  subjecting  some  goodd 
to  excise  reguUitions,  it  is  enacted  tliat  no  goods 
subject  to  anv  regulations  of  excise  are  to  leave 
the  charge  of  the  officers  or  customs  (although 
the  same  may  have  been  duly  entered,  and  the 
full  duties  paid),  unto  the  goods  have  also  been 
duly  entered  with  the  officers  of  excise,  and  per- 
mit granted,  nor  unless  the  permit  correspond  in 
all  pi.rtlculars  with  the  warrant  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs :  Provided  that  the  entry  must  not 
be  received,  nor  the  permit  granted,  until  a  cer- 
tificate have  been  produced  of  the  particulars  of 


the  ffoods,  and  of  the  warrant  for  the  same,  under 
the  hand  of  the  oAoers  of  the  customs  who  have 
them  in  ehaiys,  and  provided  that,  if  upon  any 
occasion,  it  i4>pear  necessary,  officers  of  excise 
may  attmd  the  delivery  bv  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  requhre  that  the  goods  be  delivered 
only  hi  their  presence ;  and  tlie  officers  of  excise 
may  count,  measure,  gauge,  or  weigh  such  goods, 
and  fhlly  examine  them,  and  treat  them  hi  all 
respects  as  if  they  were  Included  In  the  excise 
roguUtioiis. 

I  A3.  To  distbigulsh  foreign  from  Brltlsb  ar- 
tides,  the  commissioners,  after  goods  have  been 
entered,  and  before  they  are  disehaned  and  de- 
livered to  the  Importer,  may  man  or  stamp 
them  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  fit  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  by  sudi  officer 
as  they  may  appoint  for  the  purpoee. 

{  A4.  Every  order  by  the  commlsrionen.  In 
respect  of  nuuking  or  stamping  goods,  must  be 
publistied  In  the  London  and  Dublin  Giasettes. 

$AA.  Persons  foiling,  or  possessing  foiled 
stamps,  are  Uable  in  a  penalty  of  £90U. 

1 50.  Mo  goods,  except  diamonds,  bullioD,  fresh 
flab  of  British  taUng,  and  imported  fo  British 
ships,  and  turbots  and  lobsters,  are  permitted  to 
be  unshipped  from  ships  arriymg  from  parts  be- 
yond the  seas,  or  landed  or  pot  on  shore,  but  on 
da^rs  not  being  Sundays  or  holidays,  and  in  the 
daytime^  or  from  the  1st  of  September  until  the 
last  of  March,  between  sun-rlstng  and  sun-setting, 
and  from  the  last  di^  of  March  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, between  7  oxlock  a.m.  and  4  o'clock  r.st.; 
nor  can  goods,  with  the  same  exceptions,  be 
unshipped  or  landed  unless  in  the  presence  or 
with  the  authority  of  the  proper  offioer,  and  at 
one  of  the  legal  quays  appointed  bv  royal  autho- 
rity, or  at  some  whan,  quay,  or  place  appointed 
by  the  oommissloiiers  for  the  famaing  of  goods  by 
suliieranoe;  and  no  goods,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions, having  been  unshipped,  are  permitted  to  be 
transhipped,  or  after  havhig  been  put  into  any 
boot  or  craft  to  be  bmded,  are  permitted  to  be 
removed  into  any  other  boat  or  croft  previously 
to  their  being  binded,  without  the  permission  or 
authority  of  the  proper  officer. 

f  57.  The  unshipping,  carrying,  and  landing  of 

Sjiooi's,  and  the  bringing  them  to  the  proper  place 
or  examination  or  weighing,  and  the  putting 
them  Into,  and  taldng  them  out  of,  the  scales, 
must  be  performed  by  or  at  the  expenae  of  the 
importer. 

{  58.  The  goods  In  the  following  tableare  either 
absolutely  prohibited,  or  only  to  be  Imported 
with  the  annese<I  restrictions  :— 
A  Tabls  or  Froii f RirroNS  ako  RaararcTiova 

tNVTAROa. 

Lul  qf  Qcodi  aiuohuag  prohUdUd  to  be 
imported. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by 
way  of  mercliandise,  except  by  license  from  her 
Mi^esty,for  furnishing  herMi^esty'S  public  rtores 
only.  Beef,  fresh  or  corned,  or  slightly  sa'ted. 
Books,  vis.  fint  composed,  or  written,  or  printed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted 
in  any  other  country,  imported  for  sale,  except 
books  not  reprinted  in  the  United  Kingdom  withm 
8()  years,  or  being  parts  of  collections,  the  greater 
parts  of  which  had  been  composed  or  written 
abroad.  Cattle— great.  Clocks  and  watches  of 
any  metal,  ImprtMsed  with  any  mark  or  stamp 
appearing  to  be  or  to  represent  any  I^^  Britlsa 
assav,  mark,  or  stamp,  or  purporting  by  any 
mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manumcture  oif 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  not  having  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  some  fordgn  m;)ker  abroad 
visible  on  the  frame  and  also  on  the  face,  or  not 
being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  the  parts  pro- 
perly fixed  in  the  case.  Coin,  vis.  fiilse  money, 
or  counterfeit  bterling.  Silver  of  tlio  realm,  or 
any  money  purporting  to  be  such,  not  being  of 
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GsHnsI  Protiilmi,  (81.  No  node  can  ba 
■Uwerl,  or  nlntom*  lo  b«  th^ppsd.  In  anj 
pla<*  hi  tbe  Unltad  Kingdom,  or  tike  Iil*  of 
Man,  to  be  eairted  to  paita  bevoAd  tbe  acaa,  ba- 
t>n  due  antrj  onlwudi  of  nip  and  ebliT  of 
gnoda  have  bttn  nwd*.  and  cechM  t>*>i><d>  aar 
befon  tha  node  have  been  dulj  tfaand  for  ifata^ 
meat  aa  anar  ifUonad ;  and  »a  atanacaBba 
iblppad  •»  thaw*  of  •oeh  riiii>.  nor  am  fooda 
be  deemad  atona,an!apt  neb  aa  ara  bona  upon 
tha  TtctuaUhK  bol,  and  no  noda  can  be  aa  Iblp- 
pad ar  mtonon*  la  b*  ibliwed,  einiii  *■  iX- 
i*Ei*db«  tba  act,  ante  pnaUj  of  fbrMtBra tt 

i  m.  Tbe  maatar  of  any  Mp  with  nodi  or 

ona  OB  boart  dsparthia  wlibont  bdng  dtOr 

Hred  imtwardi,  fiwfaluJloOk 

I  83.  Tba  maatar  of  every  afalp  departing, 
npon  appHcatlDn  meltea  fnna  tbe  aearcber  a 
TfctuallLig  bill  for  tbe  ■falpnwl  of  nEfa  lion*  u 
'  '  mar  reqoln,  and  at  wty  ba  allowed  bj  tb* 
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eoUeetor  and  comptroUflr,  for  the  use  of  the  ship, 
according  to  the  rojage,  and  no  artidet  are 
deemed  etoree  exo^  nch  aa  are  lo  borne  uiKm 
the  victnalUngbttl. 

SMv^t  Entry  t  {  64.  The  master  of  everr  ihip 
in  which  good*  are  to  be  exported,  must,  before 
taking  on  board,  dellrer  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller a  certificate  of  the  cleanmoe  inwards  or 
eoaatwiae  of  such  ship  of  her  last  voyage,  specify- 
ing what  goods,  if  any,  have  been  reported  in- 
wwds  for  exportation ;  and  an  account,  signed 
bv  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards 
of  the  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  setting  forth 
the  name  and  tonmwte,  the  name  of  the  place  to 
which  siie  briongs  if  a  British  ship,  or  of  the 
country  if  a  foreign  tfifp,  the  name  of  the  master, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  for  which  she  is  bound 
If  any  goods  are  to  be  shipped  for  the  same,  and 
tlM  name  of  the  place  at  which  she  is  to  take  in 
her  lading,  and  ii  the  ship  have  commenced  her 
lading  at  some  other  port,  the  master  must  state 
the  name  of  the  port  at  which  any  goods  have 
been  BO  laden,  ana  produoe  a  certificate  from  the 
snircher  that  the  cockets  for  such  goods  have 
been  delivered  to  him,  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
count to  be  written  and  arranged  as  the  collector 
and  comptroller  may  require.  The  account  is  the 
entry  outwards,  and  must  be  entered  in  a  book 
by  the  collector  for  the  information  of  all  inte- 
rested; and  if  any  goods  be  taken  on  board  any 
ship  before  she  be  entered  outwards,  the  master 
forfeits  £100 ;  but  where  it  beoomes  necessary  to 
lade  any  heavy  goods  before  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ward cargo  is  discharged,  the  oolleetor  uul  comp- 
troller may  issue  a  stiffning  order  for  that  pur- 
pose, previous  to  the  en^  outwards. 

Bn&p  of  Goods,  S  60.  The  person  entering  out- 
wards goods  to  be  exported,  must  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  a  bill  of  entry  Csirly  writ- 
ten [or  printed  as  above,  see  8  18],  in  words  at 
length,  expressing  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of 
the  master,  and  of  the  pbu»  to  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  exported,  and  of  the  parson  in  whose 
name  they  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantities 
and  proper  denominations  or  descriptions  of  the 
several  sorts,  and  must  pay  any  duties  due  upon 
the  exportation ;  and  deliver  at  ttio  same  time 
one  or  more  duplicates  of  the  bill.  In  which  sums 
and  numbers  may  be  expreseed  in  flgurea.  The 
particulars  in  the  bill  must  be  so  written  and 
arranged,  and  the  number  of  duplicates  must  be 
such,  as  tile  collector  andoomptrollermay  require. 
Tlie  collector  and  comptroller  then  cause  to  be 

Srepared,  and  sign,  a  oocket  for  the  goods,  to  be 
elivered  to  the  person  who  nudtes  entry,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  it. 

S  6f>.  If  any  drawback  or  bounty  be  allowable 
upon  the  exportation,  or  any  duty  be  payable,  or 
any  exemption  from  duty  claimed,  or  if  the 
goods  be  exportable  only  aoeonUng  to  some  par- 
ticular regulation,  or  under  some  restriction  or 
condition,  or  for  some  particular  purpose  or  des- 
tination, they  must  be  entered  and  cleared  by 
the  denominations  or  descriptions  used  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  granting  of  the  drawback,  or  the 
directing  of  the  regulation,  Ste,;  and  If  the 
goods  are  charged  according  to  the  value,  such 
value  must  be  Mated  hi  the  entry,  and  be  affirm- 
ed by  the  dedaration  of  the  exporter  or  his 
known  agent,  to  be  made  upon  the  entry,  and  at- 
tested by  his  signature ;  and  If  any  person  make 
such  declaration,  not  being  ttie  exportw  or  his 
agent,  he  forfeito  jb'ioa  The  declaration  is  to  be 
made  as  follows,  and  to  be  bbiding  upon  the  per- 
son making  it,  via. :— > 

*'  I^  ^.  A  of  iplaoe  (^abode]  do  hereby  dedare, 

that  I  am  the  exporter  of  the  goods  mentioned 

in  this  entry,  [or,  that  I  am  duly  authoriaod  by 

Um,]  and  I  do  enter  the  same  at  the  value  of 

MTItnesi  my  hand  the  day  of 

••  A,  B." 


f  67'  If  upon  examinailon  it  appear  to  the  ofll- 
oers  that  the  goods  are  not  valued  according  to 
the  true  value,  they  may  be  detained,  and  (within 
two  days)  taken  and  disposed  ottor  the  bateAt  of 
the  crown,  as  above  provided  with  regard  to 
goods  tauported,  except  that  no  sum  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  valuation  and  the  dutiei 
paid  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exporter  or  proprietor. 

{  68.  The  person  intendbg  to  enter  outwards 
any  foreign  goods  for  drawback,  at  any  oth«r 
port  than  tliat  at  whidi  the  duties  inwards  had 
been  paid,  must  irst  deUver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  where  the  duties  were  paid  two  or 
more  bills,  aa  the  case  may  require,  of  the  parti- 
culars of  the  importation,  and  of  the  entry  out- 
wards intended  to  be  made :  and  thereupon  the 
collector  and  oomptroller,  finding  such  bills  to 
agree  with  the  entry  Inwards,  writee  off  such 
goods  ih>m  the  same,  and  issues  a  oertificate  of 
thf  entiy,  with  such  particulars  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  computation  of  the  dnwback, 
setting  forth  the  destination  of  the  goods,  the 
person  in  whose  name  th^  are  t6  be  entered, 
and  the  name  of  his  port.  The  certificate,  with 
two  or  more  bills  of  the  same,  as  the  case  may 
require,  hi  which  sums  and  numbers  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures,  being  delivered  to  tlie  collector 
or  comptroller  of  the  port  of  expOTtation.  is  the 
entry  outwards,  and  such  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler causes  a  oocket  to  be  written  and  delivered  as 
above  stated. 

S69l  No  eoeket  can  be  gnmted  for  coals  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  any  British  Possession,  until  the 
exporter  give  security  by  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of 
ibrty  shillings  the  chaldron,  with  condition  that 
the  same  shall  be  landed  at  the  phue  for  which 
they  are  exported,  or  otherwise  accounted  for  to 
the  satisfsoUon  of  the  commissioiiers,  and  also 
with  condition  to  produce  (within  such  time  as 
the  commisBlonerB  may  require,  to  be  exprcMed 
in  the  bond)  a  certificate  of  the  landing,  under 
the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination. The  bond  is  not  liable  to  stamp  duty. 
Clmranee  qf  Good*,  f  70.  Before  any  part  of 
the  goods  for  which  a  cocket  has  been  granted 
can  be  shipped  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped, 
thev  must  be  duly  cleared  with  the  searcher; 
and  before  being  cleared,  the  particulars  for  each 
clearance  must  be  indorsed  on  the  oocket,  to- 

S ether  with  the  number  and  denomination  or 
escrlption  of  the  packages;  and  fax  the  margin 
of  the  indorsement  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
packages  must  be  delineated ;  and  to  each  in- 
dorsement must  be  subjoined,  in  words  at  length, 
an  account  of  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort  of 
goods  intended  in  such  fandorsement,  and  the  total 
number  of  each  sort  of  package,  distinguishing 
such  goods  as  are  to  be  cleared  for  any  bounty  or 
drawback,  and  also  such  as  are  subject  to  duty 
on  exportation,  w  entitled  to  exemption,  and 
also  such  as  can  only  be  exported  by  virtue  of 
some  particular  order  or  authority,  or  under 
some  parttenhur  restriction  or  conation,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose  or  desthiation ;  sJl  goods 
shipped  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped,  without 
being  duly  cleared,  are  forfeited. 

S  71*  The  person  clearing  for  shipment  mast,on 
each  occasion,  produce  the  cocket  so  Indorsed  to 
the  searcher,  and  deliver  a  shipping  bill  or  copy 
of  such  indorsement,  referring  by  names  and 
date  to  the  cocket,  and  must  obtaui  the  order  of 
the  searcher  for  the  shipment,  and  the  particu- 
lars in  the  indorsement  and  shipping  bill  must  be 
written  and  arranged  as  the  coltoctor  and  comp- 
troller tnay  require. 

ITS.  Coals brougfatooastwlsemay be enteredfor 
exportation  without  being  landed,  provided  the 
ofBoers  be  satisfied  that  the  quantity  left  cm 
board  does  not  exoeed  the  quantity  so  entered 
outwards. 

{7311  Upon  the  dearance  of  goods  of  home  pra- 
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duoe  or  nmnnftetnre  not  liable  to  oxport  dutj, 
AD  aooount,  oontainfaig  ao  aceurat*  ipeotflcation 
of  quantitjr,  qaallty,  and  value,  together  with  a 
dedaratlon  to  the  truth,  signed  bT  the  exporter 
or  his  Imown  agent,  must  be  deUvered  to  the 
searcher  by  the  person  clearing :  and  if  the  de- 
claration be  false,  the  nenon  siting  fbrfeits  £20. 
The  searcher  may  call  for  the  inroloe.  blUa  of 
parcels,  and  snch  other  documents  relating  to 
the  goods  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  asoer- 
ta^iug  their  true  value.  It  is  provided,  that  if 
the  exporter  or  agent  sobseribe  a  declaration 
before  the  collector  or  comptroller  that  the  value 
cannot  be  ascertained  in  tune  for  the  shipment, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  searcher  at  the  time  of  clear- 
ance, a  further  time  of  three  months  is  allowed 
for  tho  delivery  of  the  separate  shipping  bill 
before  the  penalty  is  incurred.  • 

{74.  No  drawback  of  exdse  is  allowed  on  goods 
80  deared,  unless  the  person  intending  to  claim 
have  given  notice  to  the  officer  of  exdse,  as  re- 
quirad  by  the  excise  regulations,  and  have  ob- 
teined  and  produced  to  the  searcher  at  the  time 
of  clearing  a  proper  document  fhmi  the  officer  of 
excise,  contuning  the  necessary  description  of 
the  goods ;  and  tfthe  goods  upon  examination  be 
found  to  correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  document,  and  such 
goods  be  duly  exported,  the  searcher  shall,  if 
required,  certify  the  shipment  upon  the  docu- 
ment, and  transmit  it  to  the  officer  of  excise. 

{  75.  The  officer  of  excise,  tf  he  see  fit,  may 
assist  at  the  examination,  and  mark  or  seal  the 
packages,  and  keep  Joint  charge  of  them,  to- 
getlier  with  the  searcher,  until  they  have  be^ 
finally  delivered  into  the  sole  charge  of  the 
searcher,  to  be  shipped  and  exported  under  his 
care. 

{  76.  If  any  goods,  subject  to  duty  or  restriction 
In  respect  of  exportation,  or  any  goods  to  be 
shipped  for  any  orawback  or  bounty,  are  brought 
to  any  quay,  wharf,  Ac  to  be  snipped  for  ex- 
portation, and  do  not  agree  with  the  indorse- 
ment on  the  cocket,  or  with  the  shipping  bfll, 
they  are  forfeited ;  and  if  goods  prohiDited  to  be 
exported  be  found  in  anv  package  so  brought, 
it  and  its  contents  are  forfeited. 

(77.  The  searcher  may  open  an  padcMei,  and 
examine  their  contents,  which,  if  found  to  cor* 
respond  with  the  cocket  and  clearance,  he  must 
repack,  at  his  own  chaige,  to  be  allowed  by  the 
commisdoners  as  they  see  fit. 

CUarance  qf  Ship,  {  78.  Before  any  ship  is 
cleared  outwards  with  goods  shipped  on  board, 
the  master  must  deliver  a  content  of  the  ship  to 
the  teanher,  setting  forth  name  and  tonnage, 
place  of  destination,  and  name  of  master,  and 
also  an  account  of  the  soods  and  packages,  and 
of  the  marks  and  numners  thereon,  and  a  like 
account  of  the  goods  on  board,  if  any,  which  had 
been  reported  inwards  for  exportation,  so  ikr  as 
any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  1^  him ; 
and  also  before  clearance,  the  cockets,  with  the 
indorsements  and  clearances  for  the  goods  ship- 
ped, must  be  finally  delivered  by  the  shippers  to 
the  searcher,  who  files  them  tosether,  and  at* 
taches  with  a  seal  a  Ubol  to  the  file,  showing  the 
number  of  cockets  contained  in  the  file,  and 
compares  the  particulars  of  the  goods  in  the 
oockets  with  the  particulars  in  the  content,  and 
attests  the  correctness  by  his  signature  on  the  \ar 
bel  and  on  the  content.  The  master  must  also 
dgn  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller to  the  truth  of  the  content,  and  answer 
such  questions  concerning  the  ship,  the  cargo, 
and  the  voyage,  as  may  be  demanded;  where- 
upon the  collector  or  comptroller  must  clear  the 
ship  for  her  voyage,  and  notify  the  clearance  and 
the  date  upon  the  content,  and  upon  the  label  to 
the  file  of  cockets,  and  upon  the  victuaUing  bill, 
and  also  in  the  book  of  ships*  entries  outwards. 


for  the  Infomiatloii  of  all  interested,  and  must 
transmit  the  content,  and  the  cockeU,  and 
the  victualling  bill  to  the  searcher.  The  parti- 
culars in  the  content  must  be  written  and  ar- 
ranged as  the  ooUeotor  and  comptroller  may 
reguire. 

1 79.  The  file  of  ooekelaand  the  victualling  bm 
are  thereupon  delivered  by  the  searcher  to  the 
master  at  snch  station,  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  appointed  by  the  commissioners;  and 
they  are  kept  by  the  master  as  the  authority  for 
departing  with  the  parcels  and  packages  of  goods 
and  stores  on  board,  so  for  as  they  agree  wlUi  the 
indorsements  and  the  victualling  bilL 

S  80.  If  anv  ship  is  to  depart  m  balUut,  having 
no  goods  on  board  exoept  the  stores  borne  upon 
the  victualling  bill,  or  any  goods  reported  in- 
wards for  exportation,  the  master  must,  before 
her  departure,  answer  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller such  questions  touching  her  departure 
and  destination  as  may  be  denumded  of  him.  The 
collector  or  comptroller  then  clears  the  ship  In 
ballast,  and  notifies  such  clearance  and  the  date 
on  the  victualling  bill,  and  also  hi  the  book  of 
ships'  entries  outwards,  for  the  information  of  all 
interested ;  and  the  victualling  bill  must  be  kept 
by  the  master  as  the  clearance. 

S  81.  If  there  be  on  board  any  goods  of  the  In- 
ward cargo  which  were  reported  for  exportation, 
the  master  must,  before  clearance  outwards, 
deUver  to  the  searcher  a  copy  of  the  report  to- 
wards of  such  goods,  certified  by  the  collector 
and  comptroller ;  and  the  copy,  found  to  corree- 
pond  with  the  remaining  goocu,  is  the  authority 
to  the  searcher  to  pass  the  ship  with  such  goods 
on  board ;  and  being  signed  by  the  searcher,  and 
filed  with  the  cockets,  is  the  clearance  of  the 
ship  for  those  goods. 

(82.  The  master  mav  pass  an  entry  and  receive 
a  oocket  in  his  name  for  the  necessary  personal 
baggage  of  passengers,  and  nwy  duly  clear  such 
baggage  for  shipment  In  their  behatf,  stating  in 
snch  clearances  the  particulars  of  packages  and 
the  names  of  passensers  ;  and  if  the  ship  is  to 
take  no  other  goods  than  the  necessary  personal 
baggage  of  passengers,  the  master  may  enter  the 
ship  outwards  in  balhut  for  passengers  only,  and 
the  ship  wiU  be  deemed  a  ship  hi  baUast,  and  will 
be  described  in  the  clearance,  on  the  content,  the 
faU>el,  and  the  victuaUing  bill,  and  hi  the  book  of 
entries,  as  a  ship  daarea  in  baUast,  exoept  as  to 
the  necessary  personal  bogmge  of  passengers. 

S  83.  If  the  master  imd  crew  of  any  foreign 
ship  which  is  to  depart  in  ballast  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  parts  beyond  the  seas  shall  be  de- 
sirous to  take  on  board  chalk  rubbish  by  way  of 
ballast,  or  to  take  with  them  for  their  private 
use  any  small  quantities  of  goods  of  British  man- 
ufacture, such  master,  wUhout  entering  such 
ship  outwards,  may  pass  an  entry  in  his  name, 
and  receive  a  cocket  free  of  any  export  duty  for 
all  such  goods,  under  the  gen^ial  denomination 
of  **  British  manufkctures  not  prohibited  to  be 
exported,"  bebig  for  the  use  of  the  master 
and  crew,  and  not  of  greater  value  than  in  the 
proportion  of  £20  for  the  master,  £10  for  the 
mate,  and  £5  for  each  of  the  crew,  and  stating 
that  the  ship  is  hi  ballast.  The  master  must 
clear  such  goods  hi  behalf  of  himself  and  crew, 
stating  the  partknlars  of  the  goods  and  packages, 
and  the  namea  of  the  crew  making  use  of  the 
privilege.  The  ship  is  then  deemed  a  ship  hi 
baUaat,  and  is  cleared  as  such,  and  without  » 
content ;  and  the  clearance  is  notified  by  the  ooU 
lector  or  comptroller  on  the  label  to  the  cockets, 
and  on  the  victualling  bill,  and  in  the  book  of 
entries,  as  a  clearance  in  ballast,  except  as  to  tha 
privUege.  [By  4  ^  6  Wm.  lY.  c  88,  f  3,  slates 
and  chalk  are  deemed  balhkst.1 

S  84.  The  officersmay  go  on  board  any  ship  aftei 
clearance,  any  where  within  four  leagues  of  tha 
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and  demnd  the  flto  of  MckeU  and  the 
victuaUinir  bill,  and  if  there  be  goods  or  itoree 
not  oooteuied  In  the  Indonements  on  the  eockete 
nor  la  the  TietualUnff  bill,  they  are  forfeited ;  and 
if  goods  contained  in  the  indoraements  be  not  on 
board,  the  marter  fotlUte  £90  for  eaeh  package ; 
and  if  any  coeket  be  at  any  ttane  fiyvffled,  the 
penon  tM^bm  or  wUftiUy  niiag  it  forfelto  jL'lOO. 

I8S.  Btecy  ahip  departhg  fh>m  any  port  must 
brmg  to  at  locfa  itations  within  the  oort  as  nua 
be  Mpointed  by  the  oommisdoncrt,  nr  the  lano- 
iQgof  oflloere,  or  for  further  examination. 

DebaUure  Qoodg,  {  88.  No  drawback  or  bounty 
la  allowed  upon  exportations  onleas  the  gooda 
have  been  entered  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner 
at  the  time  of  entry  and  aUpptaig,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  aetoaUy  purchased  and  shipped 
them,  in  Ms  own  name  and  at  lib  own  liability 
and  riak,  on  oommiasion,  aoeording  to  the  pnus 
tice  of  merdiants,  and  who  oontinnes  to  be  en- 
titled In  his  own  right  to  such  drawback  or 
bounty,  except  in  the  omcs  after  provided  for. 

187.  The  owner  or  oommiasion  merdiantmnat 
•nbscrlbe  a  deetaratkm  upon  the  debenture  that 
the  gooda  have  been  actually  exported,  and  have 
not  been  relanded,  and  are  not  hitended  to  be 
rehmded  in  any  pairt  of  the  United  Kinsdom  nor 
In  the  lale  of  Man  (unleaa  entered  for  the  lale  of 
Man) ,  nor  in  the  Faroe  laies,  and  tliat  he  was  the 
raal  owner  at  the  time  of  entry  and  aUpping,  or 
that  he  had  purduued  and  shipped  the  goods  In 
his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability,  on  com- 
mission, as  the  caae  may  be,  and  that  ne  waaand 
eontinned  to  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  fai  his 
own  right,  provided  that  if  he  have  not  pur- 
chaaed  the  right  to  the  drawback  or  boonty,  he 
muat  declare  under  his  hand  upon  the  entiy  and 
tbm  debentora  the  person  entitled  to  it,  whose 
Banae  must  be  stated  in  the  cooket  and  in  the  de- 
benlnre,  and  the  receipt  of  such  person  on  the 
debentovB  is  a  dlaeharge  for  the  drawback. 

{8&  If  tiie  owner  or  merchant  be  reeident  more 
than  20  mUea  from  the  cnat<Hn-houae  of  the  port 
of  ahipment,  he  may  appoint  any  person  to  be 
his  agent  to  make  ana  pass  his  entiy,  and  to 
dear  and  ship  his  goods,  and  to  reoelTe  the 
drawback  or  bounty  payable  on  his  debenture,  tf 
payable  to  him,  provided  the  name  of  the  afent 
and  the  realdenee  of  the  owner  or  merchant  be 
BuUoined  to  tiie  name  of  the  owner  or  merchant 
In  the  entry  and  in  the  coeket.  The  agent  muat 
make  dedamtion  upon  the  entry,  If  any  be  ne- 
oessnry,  and  also  upon  the  debenture,  to  the 
efltoct  Move  described,  and  must  answer  such 
questions  touching  his  knowledge  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  the  property  therein,  and 
of  the  right  to  the  drawback  or  bounty,  aa  mav 
he  demanded  by  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  and 
if  audi  gooda  be  exported  by  a  corporation  or 
Johit-atock  company,  thay  may  upgomi  an  agent 
ao  to  act  for  them. 

{  89.  If  any  gooda  to  be  exported  for  drawbadc 
have  been  consigned  by  the  owner  to  hia  agent 
to  be  exported  on  aoeount  of  the  owner,  the 
agent  beuif  the  consignee  by  whom  and  In  whose 
name  the  onties  inwards  on  sodi  goods  had  been 
paid,  or  his  legal  representative,  may  in  like 
manner  enter,  dear,  and  ahlp  the  gooda  for  him, 
and  reodve  the  drawback. 

{  90.  No  drawback  la  allowed  on  exportation  of 
gooda  nnleaa  they  be  shipped  withhi  3  years 
after  nayment  of  duties  inwards,  and  no  deben- 
ture mr  any  drawback  or  bounty  allowed  upon 
axportatkm  is  paid  after  S  years  from  the  date  of 
■hipmeat.  nor  la  any  drawback  allowed  upon 
■ooda  which  by  damage  or  decay  have  become  of 
naa  valne  for  home  use  than  the  drawback ;  and 
|ooda  ao  damaged  if  cleared  for  drawback  are  for- 
Mted,  and  the  peraon  dearing  foifoita  £900,  or 
toeUe  the  drawback,  at  the  election  of  the  com* 


S  91 .  For  the  purpose  of  computing  and  paying 
any  drawback  or  bounty,  a  debenture  muat,  in 
due  time  after  entnr,  be  prepared  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  certifying  hi  tne  first  in- 
stance the  entiy  outwnrda ;  and  ao  aoon  as  tha 
goods  have  been  duly  exported,  and  a  notice  of  the 
partieuten  of  them  has  been  ddivered  by  the 
exporter  to  the  searcher,  the  shipment  and  ex- 
portation muat  be  certified  to  the  collector  and 
comptroller  upon  the  debentore,  by  the  searohw. 
and  the  debenture  is  then  computed  and  paaaed 
with  all  convenient  deepatch,  and  delivered  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  it 

{99.  Nodrawback  or  bounty  ie  allowed  Cor  gooda 
exported  to  the  lale  of  Man  until  a  certificate  be 
produced  fh>m  the  collector  and  comptroller  there 
of  the  due  landing. 

i  83.  Nodrawback  orboontyiaanowedforhalee 
cleared  as  presa-packed,  unless  the  quantttiee 
and  quaUties  of  goods  In  each  be  verified  by  the 
or.  In  case  of  nnavoUaUe  ab- 


by  his  foreman,  having  knowledge  of  tiie 
oontenta,  by  declaration  subecrlbed  upon  the 
coeket  before  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  or  if 
the  padcer  reside  more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
port,  by  declaration  upon  an  account  of  the 
goods,  before  a  magistrate  or  Justice.  If  such 
bales  be  not  cleared  aa  bebia  press-packed,  the 
ssarcher,  having  opened  any  tale.  Is  not  required 
to  repack  it  at  his  charge. 

§  94.  No  goods  cleared  for  diawbaek  or  bounty, 
or  ftxmi  the  warehouse,  can  be  waterbome.  to 


be  put  on  board,  unless  by  a  peraon  authonaed 
by  lloenae  fhmi  the  eommlasJoneiB,  who,  bafove 
granting  it,  may  require  auch  eeourlty  aa  they 
may  deem  necessary.  Tta  oommiaaionera  nmj 
revoke  any  auch  licenae  If  the  holder  be  convicted 
of  any  ofllBnca  agalnat  the  hiwa  of  the  customs  or 
exdaei 

{90.  If  any  goods  taken  from  the  warahoQse  to 
be  exported,  or  deared  to  be  exported  for  any 
drawback  or  bounty,  are  not  duly  exported  to 
parte  beyond  the  aeaa,  or  are  relanded  (not 
having  been  duly  relanded  or  diachargedaaahort- 
ahipped  under  the  care  of  the  proper  oflloere),  or 
be  landed  bx  the  Faroe  Isles,  or  be  carried  to  the 
Channd  Isfamds,  or  Man  (not  having  been  duly 
entered,  deared,  and  ahlpped  to  be  exported 
directly  to  one  of  theae  islands),  they  are  fonUted, 
together  with  the  ship,  and  ail  veesels  used  in  re- 
landing,  hmdlng,  or  carrying  them;  and  a^y 
person  by  idiom,  or  by  whose  orders  or  meana,  the 
gooda  have  been  so  taken  or  deared,  or  so  re- 
landed, huded,  or  carried,  fotfdts  a  sum  equal 
to  trd>le  thdr  value. 

{  98.  A  drawbackof  the  whole  duties  hallowed 
for  wine  for  oflloers  of  the  navy,  on  board  ships 
\A  actual  service,  not  exceeding  In  one  year  the 
following  quantities,  via.  :~For  every  adminU, 
laoOgalls.;  vtee-admiral,  1060;  rear-admiral,  840; 
captain  of  the  flrat  and  second  rate,  890 ;  captain 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rate,  490 ;  captain 
of  an  InfBrlor  rate,  910;  lieutenant  and  other 
oommandlngHjfficer,  and  for  vnrw  marine  officer, 
106.  Budi  wfaM  can  only  be  ahipped  at  one  of 
the  following  porta,  via.  :~London,  Rochester, 
Deal,  Dover,  Portamonth,  F!(ymouth,  Yarmouth, 
Falmouth,  BeUhet,  DubUn,  Cork,  Ldth,  or 
Glasgow. 

S  97*  The  petion  entering  auch  wfaie,and  dafan- 
ing  the  drawback,  muat  state  In  the  entry  and 
declare  on  the  debenture,  the  name  of  the  officer, 
and  of  his  ship ;  and  the  wine  must  be  ddivered 
into  the  charoe  of  the  olBoers  of  the  customs  at 
the  port  of  uipment,  to  be  secured  and  ware- 
housed until  shipped  under  thdr  care ;  and  the 
ofllcers  having  certified  upon  it  the  recdpt  of  the 
wine,  the  deoBntare  Is  oompoted,  pasaind,  and 
delivered. 

S  98.  Frovtslon  is  made  fbr  tranafBrrlng  wine 
from  one  officer  to  another,  aa  part  of  hia  pro- 
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portion,  whether  on  bosrd  the  Mme  ihip  or  an- 
other, or  the  tnuiMhfpment  from  one  ship  to 
another  for  the  eame  officer,  or  the  retauMiing 
and  warehousing  for  future  reihipment  The 
officen  of  customs  may  reodre  back  the  duties 
for  any  of  such  wfaie,  and  deliver  it  fur  home  use : 
ProYided,  that  if  any  sudi  wine  be  not  laden  on 
board  the  ship  for  which  it  was  intended,  or  be 
unladen  without  permission  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  customs,  it  Is  forfeited. 

{  99.  The  purser  of  any  ship  of  war  in  actual 
service  may  enter  and  ship  at  the  ports  of  Ro- 
chester, Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth ,  tobacco  there 
standing  warehousea  in  his  name,  for  the  use  of 
his  ship,  provided  he  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  certifiaitefirom  the  captain,  staling 
the  name  of  the  purser  and  the  number  of  men, 
and  give  bond,  with  one  surety,  in  treble  the 
dutiee,  that  no  part  shall  be  relanded  without 
leave  of  the  oiBoers  of  the  customs,  or  be  landed 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  or  Bfan. 

f  100.  Ifany  purser  be  removed  toanother  ship, 
the  remainder  of  any  tobacco  may  be  transshipped, 
upon  due  entry,  setting  forth  the  time  and  the 
port  of  the  first  shipment.  The  collector  and 
comptroller  of  a  port  where  any  sh'.p  is  paid  off 
may  permit  the  remains  of  any  tobacco  to  be 
landed,  and  entered  by  the  purser,  either  for 
payment  of  duties,  or  to  b«  warehoused  for  six 


the  warehousing  of  tobacco  generally,  as  for  as 
applicable. 

9101.  Nogreater  quantity  oftobacoo  Is  allowed 
to  any  dilp  than  8  lbs.,  by  the  lunar  month,  for 
each  of  the  crew,  nor  may  a  greater  quantity  be 
shipped  at  one  time  than  sufficient  to  serve  for 
six  months ;  and  the  collector  and  comptroller 
have  to  transmit  an  account  of  the  quantities  to 
the  commisidoners. 

S  KJS.  Goods  may  not  be  put  off  fromany  wharf, 
quay,  Ac.,  or  be  waterbome  for  exportation,  ex- 
cept onlv  on  days  not  being  Sundays  or  holidays, 
and  In  the  davtime,  viz. :  from  Ist  September  to 
the  last  day  01  March,  betwixt  snnrlslng  and  sun- 
setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  March  until  the 
1st  September,  between  7  o'clock  a.m.  and  4 
o'clock  p.  M. ;  nor  may  goods  be  then  put  off  or 
waterbome,  unless  In  the  presence  or  with  the 
authority  of  the  proper  officer,  nor  except  from 
a  legal  quav  appointed  by  royal  authority,  or 
some  whar^  4nay,  or  place  appointed  by  the 
commissioners. 

S  103.  Any  person  exporting  goods  prohibited 
from  being  exported  under  penalty  of  lorfeitura, 
forfeits  double  thefr  value. 

ProhibitUms,    f  104.  The  goods  in  the  table 
following  are  either  absolutely  prohibited  to  be 
exported,  or  must  be  exported  under  the  restric- 
tions in  the  table,  vis. : — 
A  Tasim  of  PBOHiBrrioirs  and  RBarmicnoHS 

OtTTWARDS. 

Clocks  and  watches,  vis. :  Any  outward  or  In- 
ward box,  case,  or  dial-plate,  of  any  metal, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  such 
box,  case,  or  dial-plate,  made  up  fit  for  use, 
with  the  clock  or  watchmaker's  name  engraven 
thereon. 

Lace,  vix. :  Any  metal  Inferior  to  silver  which 
shMl  be  spun,  mixed,  wrought,  or  set  upon 
silk,  or  which  shall  be  gilt,  or  drawn  into  wire, 
or  flatted  into  plate,  and  spun  or  woven,  or 
wrought  into  or  upon,  or  mixed  with  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroidOTy,  tambour-work,  or 
buttons,  made  In  the  (told  or  silver  laoe  manu- 
frkctorv,  or  set  upon  nlk,  or  made  Into  bullion 
spangles,  or  pean  or  any  other  materials  made 
in  the  gold  or  silver  lace  mannfoetoiy,  or  which 
.shall  imitate  or  be  meant  to  Imitate  such  laoB, 
fringe,  cord,  embnrfdery,  tambonr-woric,  or 


buttons ;  nor  shall  any  person  export  any  cop- 
per, brass,  or  other  metal  which  uiaU  be  silver^ 
ed  or  drawn  into  wire,  or  flatted  into  plate,  or 
made  into  bidlion  spangles,  or  pearl  or  any 
other  materials  used  In  the  sold  or  silver  laoe 
manuCsctonr,  or  in  Imltatien  of  such  laoe, 
fringe,  corn,  embroidery,  tambour-work,  or 
buttons,  or  of  any  of  the  materlids  used  hi 
making  the  same,  and  which  shall  hold  more 
or  bear  a  peater  proportion  than  three  penny- 
weights of  fine  ^Iver  to  the  pound  avoirdupois 
of  such  copper^  brass,  or  otner  metals.  Any 
metal  inferior  to  silver,  whether  gilt,  silvereo. 
stained,  or  coloured,  or  otherwise,  which  shall 
be  worke^  up  or  mixed  with  sold  or  silver  in 
any  manufacture  of  laoe,  fnnge,  oord,  em- 
broiderv,  tambour-work,  or  buttons. 
Tools  and  utensils,  vix. :  Any  machine,  engine, 
tool,  press,  paper,  utensil,  or  instrument  used 
in  or  proper  for  the  preparing,  working,  press- 
ing, Or  fim^lng  of  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
or  silk  uwQufiictures  of  this  kingdom,  or  any 
other  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk  is  us^,  or  any  part  of  such  machines, 
engines,  tools,  prea^es,  paper,  utensils,  or  in- 
struments; or  any  mocfel  or  plan  thereof,  or 
any  part  thereof;  except  wool  cards  or  stock 
cards  not  worth  above  four  shillings  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards  not  worth  above  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  pair,  used  in  the  woollen 
manufactures.  Blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools, 
or  utensils,  commonly  used  in  or  proper  tor  the 
preparing,  woridngup,  orflnishing  of  the  calico, 
cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufoctures, 
orany  part  of  such  blodu,  plates,  engines,  tools, 
or  utensils.  Rollen,  either  plain,  grooved,  or 
of  any  other  form  or  denomination,  of  cast- 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  stc^,  for  the  rolling  of 
iron  or  any  sort  of  metals,  and  frames,  beds, 
pillars,  screws,  pinions,  and  each  and  every 
implement,  tool,  or  utensil  thereunto  belong- 
ing ;  rollers,  slitters,  frames,  beds,  pillars,  and 
screws  for  slitting  mills ;  presses  of  all  sorts,  in 
iron  and  steel,  or  other  metals,  which  are  used 
with  a  screw  exceeding  one  indi  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  or  anv  parts  of  these  several  articles, 
or  any  model  of  tne  beforennentloned  utensils, 
or  any  part  thereof;  all  sorts  of  utensils,  en- 
gines, or  machines  lued  in  the  casting  or  boring 
of  cannon  or  any  sort  of  artUleiy,  or  anv  parts 
thereof,  or  anv  modeb  of  tcols,  utensils,  en- 

eies,  or  machines  used  in  such  casting  or 
ring,  or  any  parts  thereof;  hand-stamps, 
dog-httd  stamps,  pulley-stamps,  hammers  and 
anvils  for  stamps ;  presses  of  all  sorts  called 
cutting-out  presses ;  beds  or  punches  to  be  used 
therewith,  wther  in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted 
together :  scouring  or  shading  engines ;  preasos 
for  honi  buttons ;  dies  for  honi  buttons ;  rolled 
metal,  with  silver  thereon ;  parts  of  buttons 
not  fitted  up  Into  buttons,  or  In  an  unflniahed 
state ;  engines  for  chasing,  stocks  for  casting 
buckles,  buttons,  and  rings ;  dle-slnklng  tools 
of  all  sorts ;  engines  for  maidng  button-shanks ; 
laps  of  all  sorts ;  tools  for  pmchhig  of  glass ; 
engines  for  covering  of  whliM ;  ban  of  metal 
covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  burnishing 
stones  commonly  called  blood-stones,  either  in 
the  rough  state  or  finished  for  use ;  wire  moulds 
for  making  paper ;  wheels  of  metal,  stone,  or 
wood,  for  cutting,  roughing,  smoothing,  po- 
lishing, or  enaravliig  glass :  puroellas,  pincers, 
sheers,  and  pipes  used  In  blowing  glass ;  pot- 
ters' wheels  and  lathes,  for  plain,  round,  axid 
engine-turning;  tools  used  by  saddlers,  har- 
ness-makers, and  bridle-maken,  via. :  Candle 
strainers,  side-strainers,  point-strainers,  creas- 
ing-irons.  screw-creasers,  wheel-irons,  seat- 
irons,  pricking-irons,  bolstering-bons,  dams, 
and  head-knlvcs.  Frames  for  making  wearinfl^ 
appareL 
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COAinira  TBADK. 

Formerly  no  goods  or  pueenMn  were  per- 
mitted  to  be  carried  coMtwiae,  from  one  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  bat  bj 
British  Ships;  bat  Foreign  ships  are  now  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  the  ooastlng-trade, 
subject  to  the  same  rales  and  regolationa,  and 
paying  the  same  charges  as  British  ships.  16  A 
17  Vict  cap.  107,  and  18  A  19  Vict  cap.  M 
define  the  reffulatlons.  Most  of  the  following 
prorisions  stlU  hold  good  ander  the  existing 
actsL 


ooASTwiaa. 
I  141  AH  trade  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the 
Unltod  Kingdom  to  another,  or  from  one  part 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  another.  Is  deemed  coasting' 
trade,  and  all  ships  emnloyed  therein  coasting- 
ships;  and  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
however  situated,  Is  deemed  beyond  the  seas, 
with  regard  to  any  other  part. 

The  Treasury  are  empowered  to  deter- 
mine la  what  oases  the  trade  by  water  from  one 
Shioe  on  the  coast  to  another  ihall  or  shall  not  be 
eemed  a  trade  by  sea,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  or  any  other  act 

No  goods  are  to  be  carried  In  any  coast- 
ing-ship, except  such  as  are  laden  at  some  place  in 
the  United  Kragdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Mm ;  and 
no  goods  are  to  be  laden  to  be  carried  coastwise 
until  all  goods  brought  In  the  ship  from  abroad 
luiTe  been  unladen ;  and  if  any  goods  be  talran 
into  or  put  out  of  any  coastingnihlp  at  sea,  or 
over  the  sea,  or  if  any  coasting-sbip  touch  at  any 
place  over  the  sea,  or  dsTlate  from  her  Toyage, 
unleis  forced  by  unavoidable  drcumstaaces,  or 
if  the  master  of  any  ooastlng^ip  which  may 
touch  at  any  place  over  the  sea,  do  not  declare 
the  same  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  at  the  port  where  the  ship 
afterwards  first  arrives,  the  master  forfeits  £200. 
No  goods  are  to  be  laden  to  be  carried 
coastwise,  nor  having  been  brought  coastwise  to 
beunkden.  until  due  notice  in  writhig,  signed 
by  the  master,  have  been  given  to  the  collector 
orcomptroller,  by  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger, 
or  agent,  of  the  intention  to  tode,  or  of  the  arrival, 
as  the  case  may  be,  nor  until  proper  documents 
liave  been  granted,  as  alter  dewrlbed,  for  the 
hiding  or  unlading ;  and  goods  laden  or  unladen 
contrary  to  the  duectlons  of  the  act,  as  follows, 
areforfMted. 

In  the  notice  must  be  stated  the  name 
and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  the  name  of  the  master,  the 
name  of  the  port  to  which  she  Is  bound  or  from 
which  she  has  arrived,  and  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  tiie  wharf  or  place  at  which  her  lading  Is 
to  be  taken  In  or  discharged,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
*the  notice  to  be  signed  by  the  master,  owner, 
wharfinger,  or  agent,  and  entered  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  by  the  collector,  for  the  information  of 
all  Interested.  Eveiy  notice  for  nnbdlng  must 
be  delivered  within  S4  hours  after  arrival,  under 
a  penalty  of  £S0  by  the  master ;  and  in  every 
notice  for  lading  must  be  stated  the  last  voyage 
on  which  the  vessel  arrived ;  and  if  the  voyage 
have  been  from  beyond  tlie  seas,  there  must  be 
produced  with  the  notice  a  certificate  of  the  dls- 
chaige  of  any  goods  brought  in  the  ship,  and  of 
due  dearance  inwards. 

f  157  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  ooasttngjddp  In 
Britain  from  Irebmd,  or  in  Ireland  from  Britain, 
the  master  must,  within  M  hours,  deliver  the 
notice,  signed  by  him,  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller, in  which.  If  the  ship  have  on  board  goods 
subject  to  any  duty  of  Exose,  or  which  hadbeen 
imported  ttmn  beyond  the  seas,  the  particulars, 
with  the  marin  and  numbers  of  the  paelnges, 
most  be  sot  forth.   If  there  be  no  iodi  goods  on 


board,  it  mast  be  sodedarad.  

answer  any  questions  relating  to  tiie  voyage,  and 
If  he  fall  in  due  time  to  deliver  the  notice,  and 
truly  to  answer  questions,  he  foriUts  £100. 

When  due  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  «  lading  of 
the  Intention  to  lade,  he  grants  a  genenTsuner- 
ance  for  the  lading  of  goods  (without  HteeUVhig 
them),  at  the  place  therein  exprsseed,  which  is 
authority  for  bMlhig  any  goods,  except  such  as  it 
may  expresdj  except.  But  before  a  suirersaoe 
be  granted  for  goods  prohibited,  or  sul^fect  to 
any  export  duty  other  than  an  ad  potorem  duty, 
the  master  or  owner,  or  the  shipper,  must  give 
bond,  with  one  surety,  in  treble  toe  value,  tnat 
the  goods  shall  be  landed  at  the  port  for  which 
the  sufTeraace  is  required,  or  be  otherwise  ae- 
counted  for  to  the  aatlsfsetion  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

f  1M  The  master  of  every  ooastlng-ship  must 
keep  a  caigo-book,  stathig  the  name  of  the  ship, 
of  the  master,  and  of  the  port  to  which  she  be- 
longs, and  of  the  port  to  which  hound  on  each 
voyage.  In  this  book  must  be  entered,— at  the 
port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on 
board,  stating  the  descriptions  of  the  packages, 
and  the  quantiUes  and  descriptions  of  the  goods 
packed  and  loose,  and  the  names  of  the  shippers 
and  consignees,  as  for  as  known,— and  at  tiie  port 
of  discharge  must  be  noted  the  reH>ective  oays 
on  which  goods  are  delivered,  and  the  re^«ctlve 
times  of  departure  and  arrivaL  "Die  master  must 
produce  the  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  coast- 
waiter  or  other  proper  oflioer,  so  often  as  de- 
manded, who  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  note  or 
remark  therein.  If  the  master  foil  correctly  to 
keep  the  book,  or  to  produce  the  same,  or  if 
there  be  found  on  board  goods  not  entered,  or 
noted  as  delivered,  or  if  any  goods  entered  as 
biden,  or  not  noted  as  delivered,  be  not  on  board, 
the  master  forfeits  £B0,  and  IT,  upon  examination 
at  the  port  of  lading,  any  paamge  entered  as 
contatning  foreign  goods  be  found  not  to  contain 
sudi,  it  is  forfeited,  with  its  contents ;  and  If  at 
the  port  of  dlscharoe  any  package  be  found  to 
contain  foreign  goo<u  not  entered,  they  are  lijr- 
feited. 

{166  Before  any  coasting^shln  departs,  an  ac- 
count, with  a  duplicate,  fiidny  wiitten,  and  signed 
by  the  master,  must  be  delivered  to  the  coUoctor 
or  comptroller,  setting  forth  the  particulars  re- 
quired to  be  entered  in  the  cargo-book,  of  foreign 
goods,  and  goods  sul^ect  to  export  duty  (other 
than  an  ad  valorem  dutv),  ana  of  com,  grain, 
meal,  flour,  or  malt,  laden  on  board,  and  gen- 
erally, whether  any  other  British  goods  or  no 
other  British  goods  be  laden,  or  whether  the  ship 
be  wholly  laden  with  British  floods  not  of  any  of 
the  desOTfptlons  before  mentioned,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  collector  or  comptroller  retains  one 
of  the  accounts,  and  returns  the  other,  dated 
and  signed  by  Um,  and  noting  the  clearance 
thereon ;  and  the  account  is  the  dearance  for  the 
voyage,  and  the  transire  for  the  goods.  If  it  he 
false,  or  do  not  correspond  with  the  cargo-l>ook, 
the  master  forfeits  £M. 

S 167  Before  goodsare  unladen  at  the  port  of  dis- 
chaige,  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent, 
must  ddiver  the  transire  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller, who  grants  an  order  for  the  unlading  at  a 
elace  q>edfled.  If  any  goods  on  board  be  solject 
>  duty  on  arrival  coastwise,  the  master,  owner, 
wharfinger,  agent,  or  consignee,  must  also  deliver 
a  bill  of  entry,  with  a  copy,  and  must  pay  all 
duties  of  customs,  or  produce  a  permit  in  respect 
of  duties  of  excite^  upon  which  the  collector  and 
comptroller  grant  an  order  for  the  landing,  in  pre* 
sence  or  by  authority  of  the  coast-waiter. 

f  153  ThecoUector  andoomptroller,  in  the easea 
after  mentioned,  may  grant  for  any  coasting-ship 
a  general  traasize,  to  continue  for  any  thne  noil 
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•xoMdlng  one  y«ur,  tar  the  lading  of  any  goodi 
(except  such  m  it  may  expranly  except),  and  for 
the  dovance  end  unlading,  via. :— For  any  ship 
regolarly  trading,— between  places  In  the  river 
Severn  eastward  of  the  Hounes ;   or  between 

E'aoes  In  the  river  Hiunber ;  or  between  places 
tiie  Firth  of  Forth ;  or  between  places  to  be 
named  in  the  transire,  and  carrying  only  manore, 
lime,  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  earth, 
not  being  fullers'  earth.  The  transire  must  be 
written  in  the  cargo  book.  It  may  at  any  time 
be  revoked,  notice  being  given  to  the  master  or 
owner,  or  to  any  of  the  crew  on  board,  or  being 
entered  In  the  cargo  book  by  an  officer.  [By 
6  dE  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  60,  f  6,  this  provision  Is  ex- 
tended, and  such  transirefl  miqr  be  granted  by 
the  conmiissioners,  *'  under  such  regulations, 
and  for  such  time  as  they  may  see  fit."] 

The  coast-waiter,  landing-waiter,  and 
seapcfacr,  and  any  other  officer,  may,  at  anv  time 
board  any  coasting-ship,  and  sMctly  seal^ch  her, 
and  examine  all  goods  on  board,  or  being  laden 
or  unladen,  and  demand  all  documents  which 
ought  to  be  on  board. 

Nogoods  going  coastwise  are  to  be  unship- 
ped, shipped,  or  mterbome  to  be  sliipped,  but 
on  the  days  and  within  the  times  before  mention- 
ed in  {  102,  and  in  presence  or  with  the  authority 
of,  and  at  places  uppointed  and  approved  of  by, 
the  proper  officer. 

.  When  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  export- 
ed by  proclamation  or  order  in  council,  the  pro- 
chunation  or  order  may  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
carrying  of  them  coastwise ;  and  when  such  prohl  • 
bition  or  restriction  is  Invaded,  the  goods  are 
forfeited. 

MrSCRI.LAlf BOOB  aXOOLATTOlfB. 

Provision  made  for  the  consiructiun  of  abbrevi- 
ated terms,  among  these,  the  term  **  Lunlts  of 
the  Bast  India  Companv's  charter**  means  ^ 
places  and  seas  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  the  terms 
'*  collector  and  comptroller  "  mean  those  of  the 

Eort  intended  in  the  sentence ;  the  term  **  ware- 
onse  '*  means  any  place,  whether  house,  shed, 
yard,  timber-pona.  or  other  phice  in  which  goods 
entered  to  be  wareooused  upon  importation  may 
be  kept,  and  secured  without  payment  of  duty. 
or  although  prohibited  to  be  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  term  *'  queen's  warehouse  " 
means  any  phice  provided  by  the  crown  for 
lodgiiv  goods  therem  for  security  of  the  customs. 

{  194  The  Island  of  Malta  ana  its  dependencies 
are  deemed  in  Europe. 

~  195  Duties,  bounties,  and  drawbacks  most  be 

Id  and  received  in  British  currency,  and  aocord- 

j  to  imperial  welghtsand  measures ;  and  where 
they  are  imposed  and  allowed  according  to  any 
qtedflc  quantity  or  value,  they  apply  in  the  same 
proportion  to  any  greater  or  less  quantity  or 
value ;  and  all  duties,  bounties,  and  drawbacks 
are  under  the  management  of  the  oommtelonen 
of  the  customs. 

1 196  All  bonds  In  respect  of  goods  or  shins  are 
taken  bv  the  collector  and  comptroller ;  and  after 
explmtfon  of  3  years  from  the  date,  or  from  the 
thne  for  performance,  eveiy  bond  upon  whkdi  no 
prosecution  or  suit  has  been  commenced  is  void. 

(  197  The  same  Instruments,  tables,  and  scales 
of  graduation,  and  ttie  same  rules  and  methods, 
followed  by  the  officers  of  excise,  are  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  ofBcers  of  the  customs  for  the  du- 
ties on  Imported  spirits. 

S 198  The  offioersof  the  customs  may  take  sam- 
ples of  goods  for  aseertahiing  the  duties,  to  be 
dinosea  of  as  the  commissioners  may  direct. 

f  199  For  adapting  alterations  m  the  Uw  to 
current  transaetfams,  it  Is  provided  that  impor- 
tation Is  deemed  to  have  had  effect  at  the  time 
at  which  the  ship  had  actually  come  within  the 
Units  of  the  port  of  reporting  and  discharging. 
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and  that  exportation  Is  deemed  to  have  had  effed 
at  the  time  at  which  the  goods  had  been  shipped 
for  exportation ;  and  if  such  question  arise  upon 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  any  ship,  exclusive  of 
her  cargo,  the  thne  of  arrival  is  ^emed  that  at 
which  the  report  has  been  or  ought  to  have  been 
made ;  and  the  thne  of  departure  is  deemed  that 
of  the  last  clearance  for  the  voyage. 

It  Is  not  hiwful  to  return  any  oTerchane 
or  duty,  which  has  been  JudidaUy  decided  to  be 
levied  on  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  law, 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  2h>m  the  date 
of  payment. 

The  tonnage  or  burden  of  every  British 
ship  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  is  that  set 
forth  in  the  certlflcate  of  registry,  and  the  ton- 
nage or  burden  of  every  other  ship  must  be  as- 
certained hi  the  same  manner  as  those  of  British 
ships. 

The  officers  at  any  port  under  British  do- 
minion where  there  is  a  oolleetor  and  comptroller 
may  reftise  to  admit  any  person  to  act  as  master 
of  any  British  ship,  uniesa  his  name  be  inserted 
in  or  indorsed  upon  the  certiticate  of  registry  as 
master,  or  until  his  name  be  so  indorsed  oy  such 
collector  and  comptroller. 

Persons  fiilslfying,  or  counterfeiting,  or 
using,  when  falsified  or  counterfeited,  documents 
for  the  unlading,  lading,  entering,  reporting,  or 
clearing  of  ships,  or  the  bmding  or  shipping  of 
goods,  Ac.,  or  by  any  fUse  statement  proouing 
such  document,  forfeit  £900 ;  but  the  penal^ 
does  not  attach  to  any  particular  offence  for  wUen 
any  other  poialty  is  expressly  impoeed. 

When  any  person  makes  application  to  an 
officer  on  b^^ialf  of  any  other  person,  the  officer 
may  require  of  the  person  applying  a  written  au- 
thority from  ttie  person  for  wbum  ne  acts  before 
transacting  boainees. 

Any  person  making  a  iUse  dedaration, 
except  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  and  any  person 
not  truly  answering  questions  authorised  by  any 
customs  act,  forfeits  £100,  over  and  above  any 
other  penalty. 

All  articles  by  this  or  any  other  cus- 
toms act  declared  to  be  forfeited,  may  be  seised 
by  any  officer  of  the  customs ;  forfeitures  of  ves- 
sels include  the  guns,  tackle,  apinjvl,  and  furni- 
ture ;  forfeitures  of  goods  hiolude  the  packages. 

Articles  forfeited,  or  detained  as  under- 
valued, may  be  restored  on  such  terms  as  the 
eommlasionen  may  think  fit ;  and  if  the  proprie- 
tor accept  the  terms,  he  can  have  no  action  for 
recompense  or  damagOi 

If  a  ship  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture, 
or  the  master  to  any  penalty  on  account  of  goods 
laden  or  unladen,  which  are  small  in  quantity  or 
of  trlflhig  value,  and  it  appear  to  the  saU^J^tion 
of  the  commissioners,  that  they  had  been  laden 
or  unladen  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  own- 
ers, or  without  the  privity  of  the  master,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  oomnUsaloners  may  remit  the 
forfeitnx«,  and  remit  or  mitigate  tne  penalty, 
as  they  shall  see  reason  to  acquit  the  master  of 
all  blame,  or  more  or  less  to  attribute  the  offence 
to  neglect  of  duty. 

If  any  ship  coming  np  or  departfaig  oat  of 
port  do  not  Ining  to  at  the  stations  appointed  by 
the  commissionerB,  for  the  boarding  or  landiug 
of  offloers,  the  master  forfeits  £loa 

The  commissioners,  and  the  oolleetor  and 
comptroller  of  any  port,  may  station  officers  on 
board  any  ship  while  wlthm  port,  the  mastte 

Sroviding  each  with  sufficient  room  under  the 
eck.  in  some  part  of  the  forecastle  or  steerage, 
for  his  bed,  and  In  case  of  neglect  or  refusal,  for- 
fei«tag£10a 

When  goods  are  warehonsed  for  aeoarlty 
of  the  duties,  or  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
into  liome  use,  the  oommisBiniiers  may  diarge 
mrelMNue  rent  for  the  time,  at  the  rate  pi^-aUo 
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Cor  the  like  nxKb  when  warohoused  in  any  ware- 
houM  in  wucb  they  mur  be  warehoused  without 
pajment  of  dutr ;  but  the  ConunlMlonen  of  the 
Treawrjr,  or  of  the  Customs,  by  warrant  under 
thelr  hands  from  time  to  time  may  fix  the  amount 
of  rent  lor  goods  secured  in  any  of  the  ware- 
houses. 

In  ease  goods  are  not  dearcd  from  the 
wardioose  withfai  9  calendar  montlis  (or  sooner, 
if  tb^y  be  of  a  perisliable  nature),  the  cnmmb- 
sionen  may  cause  them  to  be  sold  by  auction,  for 
home  use  or  exportation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  produce  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment 
of  toe  duties,  if  soUf  for  home  use,  and  of  the 
wanboose  rent  and  other  diarges,  and  the  OTsr- 
phis  (if  any)  being  paid  to  the  person  authorised 
to  receive  the  samOi  Thmr  may  cause  such  goods 
to  be  destroyed  as  cannot  be  sold  for  a  sum  sulB- 
cient  to  pay  duties  and  diarges,  if  sold  for  home 
use,  or  to  pay  duuges,  if  for  exportation :  Pro- 
vided that  If^the  goods  have  been  landed  by  the 
officen,  and  the  freight  of  the  same  has  not  been 
paid,  the  produce  must  be  lint  H»pUed  to  the 
payment  of  freight. 

The  crown  Is  empowered  by  commission 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  from  time  to  time  to  ap- 
point any  port,  haven,  or  creek,  and  to  set  out 
the  llmtts  thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  proper 
places  therein  to  be  legal  quays  for  lading  and 
unlading,  and  to  declare  tliat  any  place  set  out 
as  a  le^  quay  by  such  authority,  shall  be  no 
kmger  such,  and  to  ^ipoint  any  new  pbuse  to 
be  a  legal  quay.  AJl  ports,  fte.  existing  as  leoU 
at  the  commencement  of  the  act  oontinne  to  oe 
■o,  aooording  to  their  respective  limits,  fta 

In  proceedings  for  offences,  theaverment 
that  thqr  were  committed  within  the  limits  of 
anv  port  is  sulBclent,  without  proof  of  the  limits, 
umess  the  contrary  be  proved. 

The  conuniBslonenmay  from  time  to  time, 
by  order  under  their  hands,  appoint  places  to  be 
sufTerance  whaift,  for  ladkig  and  w"i|Mli"fl  by 
sufferance^ 

No  vessel  employed  ordlnarOy  tar  the  ear- 
vUura  of  letters  is  permitted  to  impot  or  export 
without  permissfon  of  the  oommissk>nen,  under 
penalty  of  £100  against  the  master. 

Vo  perron  Is  to  be  deemed  an  apprentice 
In  terms  of  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  Sff,  /or  reguiatr 
ingtht  nuwUfer  ofoffrtntkeiiobe  taken  on  board 
British  maxihanl  ves$eU^  ^c,  unless  the  inden- 
ture have  been  enrolled  with  the  collector  and 


comptroller  of  tlic  port  fttmi  whidi  the  apprentice 
first  goes  to  sea  alter  the  date  of  the  indenture,  or 
in  ddault  of  such  enrolment,  until  It  have  been 
enrolled  at  some  port  frtnn  which  the  ship  in 
which  such  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to  sea 
shall  be  cleared.  [See  the  Abridgment  of  the 
Seaman's  Conrolidation  Act,  A  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c. 
la    8aAMaif.] 

Licented  Agenii,  No  one  is  entitled  to 

act  as  an  agent  for  transacthig  business  at  the 
Custom-house  in  London,  relatiQg  to  the  entry  or 
clearance  of  any  sliip,  goods  ortiaggBge,  unices 
authoriaed  by  license  or  the  oommlsiioners,  who 
are  empowerod  in  such  case  to  require  l»nd  to 
be  given,  with  one  surety,  fai  the  sum  of  £1000, 
for  the  fUthftil  and  incorrupt  conduct  of  such 
perron  and  his  clerks,  provided  that  such  bond  be 
not  required  of  any  of  the  sworn  brokers  of  tha 
city  of  London ;  and  any  person  aotlqg  wlthoiit 
license,  or  in  partnenhip  with  any  perron  not 
licensed,  forfeiu  £100  for  each  offence^  [Bonds 
^ich  had  been  granted  in  terms  of  6  Qeo.  IV. 
c  lu7  (repealed),  are  vaUd  by  1  4i  8  Vtet.  c.  113, 

The  Commisskmen  of  the ' 
by  order  under  their  hands,  nvoke  such ; 
and  after  a  copy  of  such  order  has  been  delivered 
to  the  penon  or  his  cleric,  or  left  at  his  place  of 
abode  or  business,  the  license  is  void. 

These  provlsfons  do  not  prevent  the  dak 
or  servant  of  any  perron,  or  of  any  perrons  in  co- 
partnership, from  tnuisacting  business  at  tha 
Custom-house  on  account  of  such  person  without 
license ;  provided  he  do  not  transact  any  sudi 
bosinesB  as  derk,  servant,  or  agent  to  any  other 


Any  such  agent  or  agents  In  copartner- 
ship  may  appoint  anv  penon  without  license  to 
be  a  clerk  in  transacting  such  agency :  Provided 
that  no  perron  can  be  admitted  to  be  derk  to 
more  than  one  aaent  or  copartnership,  nor  until 
his  name  and  rendence,  and  the  date  of  his  ap- 

E ointment,  have  been  indorsed  on  the  agent's 
cense,  and  signed  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  the 
signature  of  the  collector  and  comptroller,  unlen 
such  perron  have  been  appointed  with  consent  of 
the  commissioncn  before  the  commencement  of 
the  act 

The  Commissioncn  of  the  Treasury,  by 
warrant,  published  in  the  London  or  Dublin  Ga- 
sette,  may  extend  these  reguUtions  to  agents  al 
any  other  port  in  Britain  or  Ireland. 


[For  abridgments  of  the  other  acts  connected  with  the  customs  and  the  regulation  of  navigation, 
aee  BuipriHO,  SMtioouifo,  TAairr,  WAaaHouaiifa*] 

CUTLERY.    [Hardware  and  Cutlery.] 

CUTTER,  a  sharp,  light-built  voBsel,  with  one  mast,  numing;  bowsprit,  and  fore 
and  aft  sails.  Cutters  are  chiefly  used  as  cruisers  after  smugglers,  ror  conyeying 
despatches  to  a  fleet,  and  for  private  sailing  yachts. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  a  molluscous  class  of  animals  {Cephalopoda)  of  which  soren 


exi^ndes,  it  clouds  the  surrounding  water,  m  order  that  it  ma^  conceal  itself. 
This  excretion  is  manufactured  into  we  pigment  called  sepia,  and  it  is  believed  by 
many^  that  China-ink  is  made  from  it.  The  internal  plate  or  bone,  being  hard  on 
one  side  while  it  is  soft  and  yielding  on  the  other,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mould; 
it  is  also  employed  for  cleaning  or  polishing  silver ;  and  when  ground  it  Aimishes 
*'  pounce,"  a  material  used  by  scribra  for  erasures. 

CYPRESS,  a  forest  tree,  the  most  important  species  of  which  are  the  evergreen 
ovprees  {Ouprestut  tempermrem)  and  the  white  cedar  (C  thjfcids$).  Of  the  former 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  upright  and  the  spreading,— the  last  affording  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  timber.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  of  Italy,  where  it  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  terraced 
scenery  of  villas  :  but  it  is  not  much  cultivated  in  £ngland,-~ihe  climate  being  too 
damp  and  cold  for  it  in  summer.    Its  wood  is  hard,  elastici  and,  though  not  ao 
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beantiftal  in  colour  as  mahogany,  it  la  stroncer,  resistfl  the  wonn  eqnally  well,  and 
its  odour  repels  insects  from  whatever  may  oe  contained  in  a  cabinet  or  chest  made 
of  it.  In  order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  heroes,  the  Athenians  buried  them 
in  coffins  of  cypress  ;  and  the  chests  in  which  the  E^^tian  mummies  are  found 
are  usually  or  the  same  material.  The  precise  penod  to  which  the  tree  lives 
has  not  been  ascertained,  though  the  fact  of  its  oeing  planted  over  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  and  carried  in  funeral  processions  as  an  emolem  of  immortality,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  presumption  that  its  duration  must  be  very  considerable. 

The  American  cypress  or  white  cedar  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  of  the  southeru 
parts  of  North  America, — ^luxuriating  in  the  deadly  swamps  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
g^ws  to  a  considerable  size,  but  slowly,  being  eignty  years  old  before  it  is  fit  for 
timber,  which  even  then  is  not  very  valuable,  though  it  answers  well  for  hoops, 
boats,  roofing,  and  some  other  purposes. 

D. 

DAMAGED  GOODS  are  those  subject  to  customs  duties  thouffh  thev  have 

received  some  injury  in  their  conveyance  into  the  country,  or  in  the  oondea  vrare- 

house. 
Not  more  than  Q3-64th  parts  to  be  allowed  on  dama^  goods.    {Board  Order,  May  31.  1771') 
At  the  oat-ports,  damages  exceeding  £10  not  to  be  allowed  without  the  Board's  sanction,  and 

not  after  the  goods  are  in  the  mercliant's  posseasion.    {B,  0,  Jan.  4, 1817*) 
Survevs  for  damage  not  to  talce  place  until  the  parties  have  first  petitioned.    (B.  0,  June  A,  1817') 
The  dilef  other  rules  are  oontafaied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  fifi,  {  30-3S,  an  abstract  of  which 

Is  given  under  the  head  CuaiOMS  Rxoulatioks. 

DAMASK  (Fr.  Venise,  Ger.  Danuuten  Tttfelxeug,  It.  Tela  damatchina, 
Por.  (xuarMcao  de  mesa  adanuucoiUt,  Sp.  Tela  adamatcada),  a  description  of  silk 
or  linen  cloth,  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  ouality,  with  elaborate  figures  or  flowers. 
It  is  a  twilled  fabric,  and  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Damascus.  Linen  damask  is 
at  present  manufactured  extensively  at  Dunfermline  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
for  tablecloths  and  napkins.  That  made  for  curtains  and  similar  articles,  is 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  silk  with  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen.    [Linen.] 

DAMMER,  a  resinous  substance  much  employed  in  India  for  covering  the 
bottoms  of  vessels.  It  is  hard,  dark- coloured,  and  orittle;  and  is  exported  in  larffo 
quantities  from  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Malayan  Peninsula  to  India.  It  exudes 
spontaneously  from  a  tree,  said  by  Mr  Milbum  to  be  a  species  of  pine  iJShorea 
robtutOy  Rox.);  but  according  to  Mr  Crawfurd  it  is  obtainea  of  various  kinds  from 
different  trees.  It  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  gathered  in  lumps  from  the  ground 
where  it  has  fallen. 

DANTZIC.    [Prussia.] 

DATE  (Fr.IkUtes.  It.  Daiteri.  Sp.  DatUea),  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  iPhoenix 
dcustylifera),  a  tree  which  forms  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  along  the  ver^e  of 
the  desert,  which,  with  but  few  interruptions,  extends  from  the  shores  ot  the 
Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  district  where  none  of  the  cerealia  will  grow, 
owin^  to  the  aridity  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  moisture.  Between  the  States  of 
Barbary  and  the  Desert,  it  is  so  abundant  that  this  region  is  called  lietid-ul- 
gerid,  or  the  Land  of  Dates.  There  are  upwards  of  a  nundred  varieties ;  but 
m  general  it  may  be  described  as  acorn-shaped,  composed  of  a  thin  glossy  mem- 
brane  which  contains  a  fine  soft  and  pulpy  fruit  that  is  firm,  sweet,  and  rather 
vinous  to  the  taste ;  within  this  is  enclosed  a  solid,  tough,  hard  kernel.  Ripe  dates 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  fermenting  and  becoming  acid; 
whence  those  which  are  intended  for  storing  or  exportation  are  dried  in  the  sun 
upon  mats.  They  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Arabia  to  India  ;  and  a 
few  are  brought  to  this  country  from  the  Levant  and  Barbary. 

'*  In  the  He^jaz,  the  new  fruit  called  rutd>  comes  hi  at  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  two  months. 
The  harvest  of  dotes  is  expected  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  general  rejoicing,  as 
the  vfaitage  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  crop  sometimes  fails,  or  is  destroyed  by  locusts,  and 
thm  a  i^versal  gloom  overaprea<u  the  population.  The  people  do  not  depend  upon  the  new  fruit 
alone,  but  during  the  tan  months  of  the  year  wh^n  no  rlt>e  dates  can  be  procured,  their  principal 
subsistence  is  the  date  paste,  called  adiouet  which  is  prepared  by  pressing  the  fruit,  when  rally  ma- 
tured. Into  laige  baskets.  *  What  is  the  price  of  dates  at  Mecca  or  Medina  ?'  is,  aaysDurckhardt, 
always  th^  first  question  asked  by  a  Bedouin  who  meets  a  passenger  on  the  road."  {lAb,  qf  But. 
Ktuw^tdget  VegeL  Substanettt  voL  1.  p.  397.) 

The  Date  Palm  is  a  majestic  tree  wmch  shoots  up  in  one  cylindrical  column  to  the  height  of  50 
or  60  feet,  without  branch  or  division,  and  throws  out  from  the  summit  a  magnificent  crown  of 
leaves.  It  is  distinguished  as  male  and  female,  one  plant  bearing  the  fruit  and  another  the  blossom. 
In  the  Bast,  it  has  always  been  the  subject  of  universal  veneration.  It  is  the  palm-tree  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  fyequently  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  miOesty  and  beautv  of  rectitude ; 
and  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  leaves  have  been  used  as  the  symbol  oi  triumph.    Its 
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flitenrfvilmporCuMbaaeof  tliemoatoariovnbtooliiBiiabinlhta^^  forAooMldcnblcpMt 
of  the  tnhabttanta  of  Egypt,  Amhbi,  and  PeniA,  •uMit  alnuMt  oniirely  upon  Its  frait.  They  boMt 
abo  of  iu  medtdnal  riitiMi.  Their  eunda  feed  upon  the  date  itonea ;  from  the  leaves  thev  make 
ooachee,  baakete,  bt^,  mate,  and  fannbee;  ttcaa  tbe  branches,  ea^es  for  their  poultry,  and  fences 
for  their  gardens ;  from  the  fibres  of  the  boofriu,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigging ;  from  the  sap  b  pre- 
pared a  spirituous  liquor ;  and  the  tnink  of  the  tree  fumish«B  ftieL  Itis  now  said,  that  from  one 
variety  of  palm-tree  meat  has  been  axtiacted  from  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been 
need  for  food. 

DAY-BOOK.    [BooK-KBBPiiio.] 

DAYS  OF  GRACE,  a  eertain  number  of  dsjrg  granted  to  the  acceptor  after  tbe 
term  of  a  bill  b  expired.  In  the  British  dominiong  these  amount  to  three;  but  if 
the  third  should  be  Sunday,  Good-Friday,  Oiristmas-Day,  or  a  fkst  appointed  by 
proclamation,  the  bill  is  payable  on  the  second  day  of  grace.  Thev  run  on  all  bilb 
payable  on  a  day  fixed,  or  at  so  lone  after  date,  or  uter  sifht;  but  not  on  bills 
payable  on  demandjthough  they  do  (at  least  in  England)  on  tnose  payable  at  sight. 

DEAD-WEIGHT,  the  name  giren  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
gOTemment,  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  retired  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  sums  thus  payable  amounted  to 
about  £5,000,0iM)  per  annum;  and  the  ministry  being  desirous  to  relieye  their  present 
necessities  by  spreading  the  burden  more  equally  over  the  45  years,  which,  in  1822, 
were  calculatea  as  the  mean  probable  duration  of  the  lives,  offered  (4  Geo.  1 V.  c.  22) 
to  pay  to  anj  capitalists  an  annuity  of  £2,800,000  for  that  period,  on  condition  of 
provision  being  made  for  the  pensions  on  the  basis  of  a  graduated  scale  of  Myments ; 
commencing  in  the  first  year  at  £4,900,000,  and  endiug  at  £300,000.  The  South 
Sea  directors  entertainea  the  project  for  a  time,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
beyond  their  means;  ministers  had  then  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England,  who,  in 
1823,  accepted  the  offer  to  a  limited  extent,  and  advanced  to  government,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  £13,089,419,  receiving  in  return  an  enffafemeut  to  pay  an 
annuity  of  £585,740  for  44  years,  ending  October  10, 1867.  The  bank  has  not  yet 
disposed  of  any  part  of  this  security :  a  portion  of  it  was,  however,  exposed  for  sale 
on  the  17th  July  1839 ;  and  an  account  of  the  offers  then  received  will  be  foimd 
in  the  late  Report  on  Banks  of  Issue.  -  iPar.  Paper,  1840,  No.  602.    App.  p.  263.) 

DEALS  (Inin.  Daier.  Du.  Deelen,  Fr.  Planches  ndneeM,  Ger.  Dielen.  Rus. 
Dotki.  Sw.  TUjor)f  the  name  given  in  the  wood-trade  to  the  timber  of  the  pine 
when  sawed  into  planks,  in  which  form  it  is  imported  into  this  country  from  the 
N.  of  Europe  ana  Britisn  America.  Standard  deals  are  boards  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  of  various  lengths,  exceeding  6  feet.  When  less  than  7  inches  in  width 
tliey  are  termed  baUenty  and  when  under  6  feet  in  length,  deal-ends.  The  American 
deals  are  inferior  in  strength,  and  do  not  last  so  Ions  as  those  of  the  N.  of  Europe, 
particularly  Christiania ;  nence  the  latter  are  usually  preferred  for  the  flooring  or 
nouses,  ana  other  purposes  where  durability  is  requimi.  But  the  former  are  used 
where  cheapness  is  the  principal  consideration,  as  in  building  small  houses;  they 
are  also  preferred  for  many  little  articles,  the  internal  fittings  of  houses,  and  other 
purposes  which  require  wood  that  can  be  easily  worked. 

DEBENTURE,  the  certificate  given  at  tne  customhouse  to  the  exporter  of 
goods,  on  which  a  bounty  or  drawback  is  allowed,  bearing  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  statutory  regulations,  and  is  entitled  to  such  bounty  or  drawback. 
[Customs  RegulationsJ 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS  differ  from  vulgar  fractions  in  this  respect,  that  their 
denominators  are  always  10,  or  some  power  of  10,  as  100,  1000,  &c.,  and  instead 
of  writing  the  denominator  under  the  numerator,  it  is  expressed  by  pointing  off 
from  the  right  of  the  numerator  as  many  figures  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  deno- 
minator; thus  '5,  -43,  6-26  denote,  respectively,  *;  j^^*  5^»  or  ^   The  value  of 

each  figure  in  a  decimal  decreases  friim  the  left  to  the  right  in  a  tenfold  proportion ; 
that  is,  each  figure  is  ten  times  as  great  as  if  it  were  removed  one  place  to  the 

right,  as  in  whole  numbers;  thus,  '5,  -05,  -005,  are  *^»  j^»  -Jj^>  Ac,  and  the  de- 
cimal '438  is  four-tenths,  three-hundredths.  and  eight- thousandths  of  a  unit. 
Adding  ciphers  to  the  right  of  a  decimal  does  not  alter  its  value ;  thus,  *5,  '50, 
s    so     soo 
'500,  or  j^«  ^*  -^  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  numerator  and  denominator 

havin||[  been  multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

^  Decimals  maj  be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  by  adding  ciphers  to  the 
right,  where  it  is  necessary,  till  the  number  of  decimal  places  is  the  same  in  alL 
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ThuB,  *5,  'OSf  and  '564,  reduced  to  a  oommon  denominator,  are  '500,  *030,  and  '564; 


that  is,  --> 


lOUO    1000*  *°     1000 


The  coDBequoice  of  thii  method  of  ezprearixig  fractions  b,  that  addition,  •abtnetlon,  moltipU- 
cation,  and  division,  are  performed  exactly  as  In  conmion  arithmetic ;  the  only  difference  bemjr. 
that  we  have,  besides,  to  asooiain  the  place  of  the  dedmal  pohit.    In  addition  and  subtraction 
having  placed  the  decimal  points  under  one  another,  and  filled  up  the  decimals,  or  supposed  them 
to  be  nlled  up,  all  to  the  same  number  of  figures  or  places  with  ciphers,  tbe«iiii«  mmiter  of  decimal 
flsures  or  places  must  be  made  in  the  result  as  in  each  of  the  lines.    In  multiplication,  the  number 
ofdeeimal  places  in  the  result  must  be  the  sum  of  those  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  -  and 
in  division,  it  must  be  the  d\fftrence  of  those  in  the  divisor  and  dividend.    Thus,  the  sum   differ^ 
ence,  product,  and  quotient  of  8-060  and  I'M,  is  lOHMft,  6*186,  lA-84000,  and  4-1,  respectively. 
Addidoa.  Subcmccton.  Multiplloadoa.  Divldon. 

8-085  8*086  8-0e6 

1-96  1-96  1-96  8*085 

Sum  10*045  Difference  6*125         Product  15*84060  j;jj- =  4*1  Quotient 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal,  add  ciphers  at  pleasure,  as  dechnals  in  the  numerator, 
and  divide  by  the  denominator,  according  to  the  rule  for  the  division  of  decimals. 

Eiample  ?  =  *^  =  75, 
4         4 

From  the  mj  nature  of  numbers,  it  must  frvquently  happen  that  this  division  may  be  continued 
without  termination ;  but,  as  the  figures  always  decrease  a  tenth  in  value  by  each  remove 
to  the  r^fiii  from  the  point,  decimals  may  be  stopped,  except  in  long  calculations,  at  three  or  four 
places,  without  any  great  degree  of  error ;  and  even  in  continued  multiplications,  when  the  decimals 
are  stopped  at  a  given  place,  we  have  onlv  to  increase  the  last  figure  by  1,  if  the  next  figure  was  to 
be  5  or  above  it,  in  order  to  compensate  ior  cutting  them  sliort. 


Tojind  ike  wUue  q^  a  decimal  qf  one  dmomina 
turn,  in  Urms  of  a  lower  denominatkm* 

Multiply  the  decimal  by  the  number  of  integers 
of  the  lower  denomination  contained  in  one  Int^^ 
of  the  liig^er,  and  the  product  is  the  value  re- 
quired. The  value  of  any  fractional  part  of  tiie 
lower  denomination  may  be  obtained  m  the  same 
manner,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest. 


Example,  Required  the  value  of 


•66875  £ 
20 


13*37600  shiUingi 
IS 


4*600 

4 


pence 


S-O 


Toreduceaquanti^toadecimalq^aevperior 
denaminatton. 

Divide  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  intc^^ers 
of  Its  denomination  contained  in  1  of  the  superior 
denomination!  and  the  quotient  is  the  decbnal 
required. 

Example*  What  decimal  of  a  pound  is  las.  4|d.? 

4)2;_ 

12)4*5 


20)13-375 
*66875 
First,  we  find  what  decimal  of  a  penny  id.  is; 
tills  by  the  rule  b  '5;  then  wlutt  decimal  of  a 


shilling  4|d.  or  4*5d.  is ;  this  is  found  in  the  same 
manner  to  be  *375 ;  lastly,  we  find,  by  the  same 

I  rule,  what  dedmal  of  aponnd  13*376  shillings  is, 

I  which  appeals  to  be  '68^5. 


fiuihings 

Henoe*  tha  value  required  Is  ISs.  4i±* 

The  proofs  of  the  rules  for  the  management  of  decimal  fractions  here  given  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  particular  instances,  but  the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  in  every  case. 

The  following  table  of  equations  between  vulgar  and  decinoal  fractions  will  be  found  useful  in 
practice  :— 

Table  of  Dsaif  al  EquiYALEwrg. 


Ai-oi^y 

A 

*1333 

A  -aw 

|§  '3833 

«/«e7  ||8 

•6333 

Ml  -7667 

u 

*8R33 

a! -0808 

A 

*1458 

H.-^Toe 

H.»58 

II 

5808  1  li 
5260  141 

•6458 

11 

•7708 

H 

•8958 

A 

•0260 

A 

*1500 

kh 

•2760 

1 

*4000 

H 

*6500 

H 

7750 

A 

•9000 

A 

•031S 

A 

1562 

A 

*281S 

H 

*4062 

H 

•5318 

li 

•6562 

H 

•7818 

H 

•9062 

)Ai 

•0333 

« 

1667 

U 

•8833 

A 

•4167 

A 

'6333 

1 

*6e67 

H 

7833 

H 

•9167 

A 

•0417 

A 

*1760 

A 

•8917 

U 

•4850 

H 

*6417 

H 

*6750 

H 

7917 

H 

•9250 

A 

*0500 

H 

'ifm 

A 

•3000 

H 

•4333 

B 

*5500 

H 

*6833 

i 

•8000 

H 

•9333 

A 

*06S5 

A 

•1875 

A 

•8125 

A 

•4375 

A  -MM 

H 

«875 

H 

•8125 

H 

•9375 

A 

•0667 

i 

*9000 

H 

•3167 

A 

•4600 

«;-M67 

A 

7000 

18 

•8167 

il 

•9600 

A 

•0760 

A 

*2083 

H 

•3250 

H 

*4583 

f»  •«750 

U 

-7083 

18 

'8250 

II 

•9583 

A 

•0833 

H 

*2167 

« 

'3333 

A 

4667 

A  ■M33 

u 

•7167 

1 

*8333 

11 

•9667 

A 

•0937 

A 

•2187 

H 

3437 

H 

•4687 

If  -^ssr 

H 

•7187 

K 

*8437 

H 

•9687 

iV 

•1000 

A 

•2250 

A 

-3500 

H 

•4750 

11*6000 

H 

-7250 

H 

•8600 

H 

•9750 

A 

*1042 

H 

*2»S 

H 

*3548 

U 

•4798 

Hj«M8      it 

•7292 

» 

•8542 

H 

•9798 

A 

•1167 

A 

•2333 

H 

•3667 

H 

•4833 

n  •6J67     u 

•7333 

H 

•8667 

M 

•9833 
1-         1 

LL 

•1850 

k 

*2500 

•3750      « 

*5000 

«    *6260       i 

7500 

1      ^8750  1 

JL 

*  The  following  rale  to  convert  decimals  cS  a  pound  into  shiUingi  and  pence  will  be  found  more 
convenient  in  practice  :— 

Double  the  first  decimal  on  the  right  of  the  point  for  shillings,  increasing  this  number  by  1,  if  the 
second  dedmal  be  6,  or  above  it. 

Consider  the  number  expressed  by  the  8d  and  3d  decimals  (deducting  60,  If  1  was  added  to  the 
shillings)  aB  farthings;  diminishinff,  however,  this  number  by  1,  if  it  be  above  18,  and  less  than 
37 ;  and  by  2,  if  it  be  above  3&    Tba  other  dedmab  may  be  neglected. 
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DEL  CREDERE,^  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  an  en^;a^ment  by  an  insurance 
broker,  for  an  additional  premium,  to  guarantoe  tlie  insured  against  the  oonse- 
^ueuces  of  the  failure  of  the  underwriter.  In  its  ordinary  mercantile  acceptation. 
It  embraces  every  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the  person  who  transacts  for 
another  engages  for  the  solvency  of  the  person  with  whom  he  so  bargains.  A  fac- 
tor employed  to  dispose  of  property,  in  tue  usual  maunor,  is  only  responsible  to  his 
principal  for  the  conseonence  of  neglecting  that  degree  of  care  which  a  prudent 
man  takes  of  his  own  anairs  ;  and  if  he  sell  to  a  jperson  in  good  credit,  and  that 
person  faU,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  debt.  It  the  factor  or  agent,  however, 
nold  a  del  credere  commission,  he  engages,  in  consideration  of  an  additional  pre- 
mium, to  guarantee  all  his  transactions.  His  responsibility  extends  to  the  absolute 
pavmeot,  and  so  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  remit  the  price  by  bilb  to  his  principal, 
—he  is  responsible  for  their  being  honoured  (M*Kenzie  and  Lindsay  v.  Scott, 
6  Brown's  Par.  Cages,  200).  It  was  formerly  held  that  this  was  a  contract  in 
which  the  agent  **  engs^es  to  ensure  to  his  principal  not  only  the  solvency  <^the 
debtor,  but  Uie  punctuafdischarge  of  the  debt,"  and  that  **  he  is  liable  in  the  first 
instance  without  any  previous  demand  from  the  debtor"  iPaley  on  Principal 
and  Agenty  41 ;  and  see,  in  Scotland,  BeWs  Com,  i.  378).  But  the  later  doctrine  is, 
that  **  a  factor  or  broker  acting  under  a  commission  del  credere  is  a  swetjf  to  his 
principal  fbr  the  solvency  of  tnose  with  whom  the  principal  deals  throu^  his 
a;;ency.  He  is  in  no  case,  as  regards  his  own  employer,  nimseif  the  principal  m  any 
contract  he  may  make  for  him,  and  is  liable  only  in  default  of  those  with  whom 
he  deals.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  before  he  can  be  charged,  it  must  be  averred 
in  the  declaration,  and  provea  at  the  trial,  that  the  principal  debtor  has  made 
default."    {.Note  to  Llo^fd's  Palejf,  p.  111.)    [Factob.    Primcipa.l  and  Aoent.] 

DELFT,  a  kind  of  earthenware,  covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing, 
wliich  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatness  of  |)orcelain.  It  was  so  called  from 
the  town  of  that  name  in  Soulh  Holland,  the  original  seat  of  the  manufacture,  but 
which,  since  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  English  potteries  by  Wedge- 
wood,  is  no  longer  a  place  of  any  note. 

DELIVERY.    [Sale.    Stoppage  in  Transitu.] 

DEMERARA.    (Guiana.] 

DEMURRAGE  is  applied  to  designate  the  time  during  which  a  vessel  is  de- 
tained beyond  that  originally  stipulated  in  loading  or  unloading  ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  Ihe  compensation  which  the  freighter  has  to  pay  for  such 
detention.  Tne  freighter  usuaUjr  agrees  to  IoimI  and  unload  within  a  certain  time, 
and  comes  under  a  subsidiarv  stipulation  to  pay  so  much  by  way  of  demurrage  it 
the  time  be  exceeded ,  in  which  case  it  is  /^onerall^  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  per  day.  In 
computing  the  number  of  days  to  be  pud  for,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the^ 
should  be  computed  **  running,"  t.  e.  without  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  hob- 
days,  or  whether  these  should^  excluded  and  **  working"  da^s  only  counted.  It 
would  appear  that  the  interpretation  of  the  word  **  days,"  m  this  respect,  wUl 
depend  on  the  custom  of  the  place ;  and  so  it  was  decided,  on  evidence  of  custom, 
that  when  a  vessel  was  employed  on  a  vovsge  from  the  Elbe  to  London,  vrith  re- 
ference to  unloading  in  the  Thames,  working  days  only  were  included  (Coctiraa 
V.  Retberg,  3  Es^,  121).  Sometimes  the  demurrage  is  to  run  while  the  ship  is 
detained  by  certain  circumstances,  e.g.  while  she  is  waiting  for  convoy,  or  until 
her  cargo  be  completed.  In  the  former  case  the  demurrage  ceases  when  the  con- 
voy is  ready  to  depart,  and  in  the  latter  when  the  ship  is  fmlv  laden ;  and  will  not 
bo  contiuned  by  trio  vessel  being  detained,  nor  renewed  on  ner  bein^  driven  back 
by  stress  of  weather.  When  there  is  a  stipulation  for  demurrage,  it  is  payable 
tliongh  the  delay  be  not  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  freighter,  but  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  docks,  or  to  other  extraneous  causes.  Demurrage  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  result  of  a  stipulation,  but  it  is  often  applied  to  the  damages  or  com- 
}K.-iu»ation  which  the  freighter  must  pay  for  having  detained  the  vessel,  when  there 
IS  no  special  agreement,  or  beyond  tne  time  sanctioned  by  such  agreement.  The 
amount  of  damage  in  either  of  those  cases  must  depend  upon  circumstance  and 
usage  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  generally  a  means  of  measuring  the  amount, 
by  that  of  the  stipulated  demurrage.  Where  a  bill  of  ladin/^  has  a  note  on  the 
margin  importing  that  the  goods  are  to  be  removed  at  a  certain  time,  otherwise  a 
certain  sum  per  diem  is  to  bs  charged  for  delay,  whoever  claims  the  goods  under 
the  bill  becomes  responsible  for  the  sum.  It  was  decided  in  Evans  v.  Forster, 
however  ( 1  Bam,  j;  A  do'.  1 1 8),  that  where  there  is  no  such  note,  the  master  cannot 
claim  damages  from  the  consignee  on  the  implied  contract.    {Abbot  on  Shipping, 

178-188.)      [AFPHBIGUTMfclNT.     BiLL  OF  LaDINO.     CUARTEltr PARTY.     SHIPPING.] 
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DENARIUS,  the  chief  silTer  coin  in  Rome  down  to  the  time  of  ConBtantlne  I^ 
and  worth,  according  to  Pinkerton,  about  eightpenoe  of  our  money.  It  origmally 
contained  ten  assee,  out  after  the  mt  Punic  war  it  became  the  representatiTo  <n 
sixteen  aeses.  The  word  denarius  was  also  applied  to  coins  of  copper  and  gold. 
The  denarii  oris  benn  with  the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  six  of  them  are  supposed 
to  hare  been  eqniTalent  to  the  silrer  denarius.  The  denariut  aureus,  the  oramary 
Roman  coin  of  gold,  was  equiyalent  to  twenty-five  silver  denarii,  or  a  hundred 
sestertiL 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  lying  in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe,  between  63'^  and  58«  N. 
and  island  IS""  R  Area,  21,472  square  miles.  Subdivisions  and  population: 
—1.  Islands  of  Zealand,  Fnnen,  and  others,  697,900  ;  2.  North  Jutland,  525,900  ; 
8.  South  Jutland,  or  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  340,500;  4.  Duchy  of  Holstein.  439,900  : 
5.  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  35,900 ;  total,  2,040,100.  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  u  situated 
in  Zealand.  The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  formerly  aosolute  ;  but  in 
1834  representative  assemblies,  with  a  consulting  voice,  were  instituted  in  each  of 
the  four  principal  divisions  ;  tne  small  duchy  of  Lauenburs  having  long  possessed 
a  diet  of  its  ovni.  As  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  ^e  king  is  a  member  of 
the  Grermanic  confederation. 

The  aspect  of  DeDmark,  generally.  Si  that  of  a  rich,  wdl-ealtivated  coontiy.  The  mnhee  h 
flat,  coTered  In  some  places  with  nnds  and  manhes ;  and  foiming,  with  the  exception  of  Holland, 
the  lowest  i»rt  of  the  oreat  plain  of  Northern  Germany.  There  are  no  mountains,  for  the  hidliest 
inequalities  of  soil  hi  HolMeb  and  Sleswick  do  not  exceed  1000  feet ;  and  the  islands  in  many  ^aces 
scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  the  climate  of  Denmark 
is  warmer  than  its  latitade  indicates.  At  Copenhann  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  45*88 ; 
that  of  the  wannest  month  being  6S-66 ;  and  of  the  coldest,  S7'14.  The  stractore  of  the  land, 
no  part  of  which  is  more  than  40  miles  distant  from  the  coast,  does  not  allow  the  ffonnatlon  of  laige 
rivers.  Those  navigable  are  the  Eyder,  which  rises  in  Holstein,  and  falls  hito  the  North  Bea  at 
Tonningen,  and  the  Trave,  which  enters  the  Baltic  at  Lubec.  The  former  is  navigable  for  about 
105  miles,  the  latter  for  about  65.  The  want  of  such  rivers  is,  however,  amply  compensated 
by  the  numerous  JUtrds  or  firths,  which  indent  the  coasts.  There  are  four  canals.  The  iamst  is 
the  EUeswick-Botetein,  or  Eyder  canal,  which  conveys  the  Eyder  from  Rendsburg  to  the  Oulf  of 
Kid,  and  thus  unites  the  North  Bea  with  the  Baltic.  It  is  10  feet  deep,  and  about  27  miles  fan 
length,  and  carries  vessds  of  120  tons.  In  1838,  no  fewer  than  8442  passed  thb  canal,  of  which, 
however,  only  II  were  British.  The  Steckinits  canal  connects  the  Elbe  with  the  Gulf  of  Lubec; 
the  others  are  the  Daneskiold  in  Zealand,  and  the  Odensee  in  Punen. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines,  and  scarcdy  any  mineral  substances  of  importance ;  bat  agriculture 
has  undergone  greater  improvements  of  late  yean  than  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  national  In- 
dustry. The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  constant  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  bvourable  to  vegetation.  The  pasturages  are  fresh  and  luxuriant,  and  the  rearing  of 
stock,  particulariy  horses,  b  carried  on  extensively.  All  kinds  of  grain  common  to  the  latitude  of 
the  oountnr,  as  oats,  bariey,  rye,  wheat,  and  other  varieties,  are  found  to  succeed.  Tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  anu  hops  are  cultivated  in  some  districts,  and  in  the  gardens,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and 
haxel-nuts ;  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Kuwla.  Of  Uie  once  extensive  forests  but 
few  remains  are  now  found,  and  those  mosUy  in  Lauenburg,  consisting  principally  of  oaks  and 
beeches.  To  supply  the  defidenqr  of  firewood,  the  people  make  use  of  turf  and  seaweed.  The 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  these  the  prindoal  is  the  herring  flsbeiy,  which  is 
prosecuted  on  a  laige  scale  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Jutland ,  and  on  Uie  fishing  grounds  of  the  Liimfiord. 
The  Danes  are  also  actively  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  of  the  North  Sea,  uid  the  Greenland  whale 
flsliery. 

The  government  has  aflbrded  great  encouragement  to  manniketares ;  but  in  no  department 
(except  under  the  protection  of  exorbitant  duties)  can  tlie  peoide  ocHnpete  even  in  their  own 
markets  with  foreign  rivals.  The  peasants  employ  themselves  in  working  up  their  flax  and 
wool  into  coarse  doths.  In  Copenhagen  there  are  nctories  for  silk  and  cotton  weavii^,  con- 
structed on  similar  prindples  with  those  of  England ;  Randen  and  Odensee  are  famous  for  their 
tanneries  and  ^oves ;  Tender  for  its  lace ;  Freaerickswark,  ^linear,  and  Holbeck  for  manufac- 
turing lane  and  small  flreanns.  Lauenburg  contains  soap-works,  breweries,  and  potteries  for 
common  Dutch  ware ;  Altona  carries  on  JifTerent  manufactures ;  Oldedohe,  on  the  river  Tnve, 
is  distinguished  for  its  salt-works.  Flensborg,  a  flourishbig  town,  besides  manu&ctories  of  soap 
and  tobacco,  has  a  considerable  number  of  oll-mills  and  sugar-refineries. 

The  oommeree  of  Denmark  is  incondderable,  though,  ft^  being  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  It  pos- 
sesses peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  intercourse  with  most  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe. 
This  arises  partly  fit>m  the  antiquated  manner  in  which  much  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  con- 
ducted, partly  tnm  high  transit  dues,  but  chiefly  from  the  oppressive  imposts  which  are  levied 
with  the  view  of  sustaining  the  home  maoufkctures.  Much  attention  ia,  however,  bestowed  on 
navioatioUt  and  from  the  economical  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  the  Danes  poesess  a 
cooBderable  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  other  nations.  At  present  the  number  of  th^  siiips  is 
erthnated  at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burden  143,800  tons. 

The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  In 
1831,  their  amount  was  £1,SS»,011;  in  1834,  £1,856,771;  and  hi  1836,  it  was  £1,099,116 
The  chief  artides  were  butter,  66,665  barrels,  value  £385,059 ;  npeseed,  93,932  quarters,  vahie 
£230,368 ;  hari^,  224,72]  quarters ;  oats,  86,312  quarters ;  rye,  75,191  quarters ;  wheat,  105,000 
quarters;  horses,  7568;  cattle,  36,323;  pork,  58,819  cwt ;  beef,  96,386  cwt;  herrings,  hides, 
eider-down,  train-oil,  lubflsh,  woollen  stockinn  and  mittem,— and  other  artides,  the  produce  of 
the  Faroe  Isles,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  £62,059 ;  sugar  and  rum,  the  produoe  of  the  Danish 
West  India  Iskukis  of  Bt  Croix  and  Rt  Thomas,  about  £12,000.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  grain 
exported,  and  nc:uly  the  wholv  u(  the  rapeseed,  arc  from  the  duchies.  The  total  number  of  Danish 
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whidi  anmiaQy  dopait  for  foreign  eonntita  from  all  the  ports  of  tlwldngdooiltrKUiflr  mort 
than  4O00 ;  the  toiuia|;e  beiiw  about  S30,000.  The  fanporte,  exchielve  of  thoee  from  Britain  and 
the  Danish  West  India  lilanoi,  comift  ox  piece  goods,  tobaooo,  and  colonial  produce  from  Ham- 
burg  and  Bremen ;  linen,  flax,  wood,  staTes,  and  tlmbw  from  Prasila ;  Iron,  tar,  deals,  timber, 
flsh.  hflrrtngs,  and  traln-oO  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  hemp,  flax,  ashes,  tallow,  seeds,  and  tim* 
ber  from  Russfat;  piece  goods  and  colonial  produce  from  theKetherlaiids ;  and  wine,  salt,  and  piece 
goods  fit>m  France. 

The  trade  betwixt  DesmaA  aid  the  United  Kingdom  is  increasing.  The  declared  valae  of 
Britldi  and  Irish  produce  and  manubctures  Imported  on  an  average  of  the  10  yean  18S7-I836, 
iffas  £101,097;  in  1837.  the  amount  was  £103,448;  in  1838,  £181, 4(M ;  consisting  chiefly  of  fron, 
coals,  and  salt,  with  louUl  quantities  of  earthenware,  cotton  twist  and  yam,  giaas,  hardware, 
lead,  machinery,  Ac  The  Importations  of  foreign  and  colonial  articles  irom  the  United  Kins^ 
dom  in  the  above  period  has  greatly  declined.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  Denmark  chiefW 
consist  of  tapeseed,  flaxseed,  linseed,  tares,  wool,  com,  pease,  beans,  hides,  and  bark.  A  consid- 
erable increase  Is  observable  of  late  years  in  the  importation  of  wool  and  mpeseed,  now  the  two 
principal  artides.  About  60,000  tons  of  British  shipping  (vessels  SI2Y)  annual^  anive  in  the 
Danish  ports,  more  than  4*0tfks  of  which  enter  Copenhagen. 

The  principal  ports  are  Copenhagen  and  Elsineur. 

CopmhoffeHt  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  Europe,  stands  on  the  E.  coast  of  Zealand,  In  iat  55* 
4r  N.  and  long.  U*  SA^  E. ;  poa  180,000.  The  walls  extend  nearly  5  miles,  and  are  surrounded 
wHh  a  chain  on  basUons  and  a  oroaif  ditch.  The  harbour,  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  ranning 
between  the  dtv  and  the  island  Amak,  is  capable  of  containing  500  vessds,  and  possesses  depth 
suffident  for  ships  of  the  laigest  sixe.  Exports  are  principally  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  colonial 
artides :  and  the  imports  are  sugar  and  coifee,  chiefly  from  the  island  of  St  Croix,  with  small 

Siuantlties  of  iron,  oil,  Uubber,  tar,  flsh,  and  fruit.     About  1900  vessds  arrive  annually  from 
oreign  ports. 

BUineuTf  in  Iat  58"  S'  N.  and  long.  IS* ST  E.,  stands  on  Zealand,  about  90  miles  N.  from  Copen- 
hagen, at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic,  called  the  Sound ; 
pop.  9000.  The  hartwur  is  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  small  draught,  but  the  town  derives  im- 
portance from  its  being  the  phiee  where  a  toll  is  levied  bv  the  Danish  government  on  all  vessds 
passing  the  Sotmd.  rSouin>-Dvs8.1  Above  12,000  anchor  tn  the  roads  annually  for  Uib  purpose, 
the  suppling  of  which  with  stores  forms  the  principal  trade  of  the  placew 

The  chief  other  ports  ara  Altona,  Kiel,  Flensborg,  Tonningen,  Aalborg,  Kiole,  Nostoed,  Cor- 
soer,  Callundborg,  and  Bckenforde.  Many  parts  m  the  Danish  coast  are  useless,  owing  either 
to  the  want  of  deep  water,  or  the  numberless  banks,  bars,  and  idands  which  line  it  The  shores 
of  the  Isluids  a^Jomlng  the  Bialtlc  are  also  so  flat  and  irr^ular  as  to  be  unapproachable  in  most 
vessels. 
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MSAsiniaa,  wkiorts,  monby,  riNAircca,  &c. 


Meoiwrti  and  fTe^to.— The  ell  of  S  Rhfaie- 
land  feet  =  841  Imp.  inches ;  the  mile  of  8400 
ruthes  =  8S44  Imp.  yards,  or  4*684  British  stat- 
ute miles. 

The  Danidi  acre,  or  ton  of  land,  forms  an 
area  of  14,000  square  eUs  of  8  feet,  and  from  10 
to  25  of  such  acres  are  reckoned  to  each  Urn  <^ 
hard  com,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil. 

The  viertd  of  4  kans,  or  8  pots  =  170  Imp. 
gall. :  the  hogshead  of  30  viertels  =  51  Imp. 
galls. ;  theiUun  of  4  ankers  s=  33*14  Imp.  galls. 

The  toende  or  band  of  8  skieps,  or  144  pots  = 
3*83  Imp.  bushels,  or  00  barrels  =  20  Imp.  qrs. 
nearly ;  the  last  of  com  contains  18  toenoes,  or 
46'91  Imp.  bushds ;  the  last  of  coals  18  toendes ; 
and  the  last  of  oil,  butter,  or  herrings,  12  beer 
toendes,  eadi  of  IdOpota. 

The  shlppond  of  20  lisponds,  or  320  lbs.  s=  31 
ewt  nearly;  and  the  centner  of  100  Ibe.  s  11(4 
lbs.  avolrd.  The  ship-last  la  4000  Danish  lbs. 
The  Copmhagen  mark  of  8  ounces  used  in 
wdglring  gold  and  silver  s  3633  troy  grains. 

ir<im».— Accounts  are  generally  stated  in  rigs- 
bank  dollars,  each  divided  into  6  marks,  or  96 
skillings ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger  mercantile 
houses  they  are  kept  in  Hamburg  marcs  banco. 
The  rigsbank  doUar,  coined  at  the  rate  of  181 
from  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver  (3608  troy 
grains),  is  equal  to  one-haH  of  the  old  species- 
dollar,  and  when  of  foil  weight  is  worth  about 
Ss  2id. ;  the  par  of  exchange  with  London  being 
9  R.  D.  10  skin,  per  £1.    Neariy  all  the  ex- 


change business,  however,  is  transacted  through 
the  medium  of  Hamburg,  the  par  befa]g20iiR. 
D.  for  3(M)  marcs  banco,  independent  of  the  agio 
onbanca 

The  National  Bank  at  Copenhagen,  forroerty 
called  the  Royal  Bank,  or  Rtgdtanht  issues  notes 
for  1,  5,  10,  50,  and  100  rigsbank  dollars ;  these 
are  current  at  a  fixed  discount  for  spede,  called 
riosbanH  iUver  valtUt  which  is  a^usted  by  cer- 
tain authorities  quarteriy.  The  ctrculttting  me- 
dium consists  almost  wholly  of  this  paper,  and 
aocordlns  to  recent  statements  it  is  now  nearly  of 
equal  value  with  specie.  The  coins  or  rather 
tokens  of  inferior  value  ara  marks  and  skillings. 

There  is  no  established  usance,  but  biUs  are 
generally  made  payable  on  a  certain  day,  and  8 
days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

l^'nanc«r.  —  The  public  revenue,  hi  1837, 
amounted  to  £1,584,133,  of  which  Und-tax, 
£396,890 ;  customs  and  exdse,  £416,334 ;  crown 
property,  £181.831;  sound-dues,  £213,907; 
other  receipts,  £376.061.  The  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  was  £1,561,92');  including  for 
army  and  navy,  £437,183;  interest  of  debt, 
£521 ,065 ;  dnklnc  fond,  £97.888. 

The  public  debt  on  1st  January  IKffl  was 
£13,969,035;  of  which  home  debt,  £7.742.888; 
foreign  debt,  £6,296,147.  The  latter  includes  a 
loan  raised  in  London  of  £4,940,326,  bearins 
Interest  at  3  per  cent.,  the  divldoids  on  which 
are  payable  31st  March  and  30th  September  by 
Messrs  Rothschild. 
/See  DKiricAax.    & 


DEPOSITS.    [Bank.    Currenct.] 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.    [Fluor  Spar.] 

DERELICT,  any  thing  forsaken  or  left.  It  ia  used  to  express  vessels  forsaken 
at  sea,  and  found  without  any  person  in  them.  Of  these  tne  Admiralty  has  the 
custody,  and  the  owner  may  recover  them  within  year  and  day.  An  allowanc-e  is 
made  for  the  salvage  of  derelict  Tessels,  whore  it  has  been  attended  with  dangor 
iSir  T,  E.  Ttmlint^ Dvctwnary,) 
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DESIGNS  or  jraitems  for  yarions  articles  of  manufa«tare  mav  be  rendered  the 
subject  of  oopynghtjUid  thus  secured,  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  excMsiye 
use  of  the  inrentor.  There  is  copyright  in  patterns  on  linen,  cottons,  calicoes  or 
muslins;  also  on  fabrics  composiBd  of  wool,  silk,  or  hair,  and  on  mixed  fkbrics 
composed  of  any  two  of  the  following  materials,  namely,  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
or  hair.  The  priTileee  exists  for  three  months  from  the  publication  (by  manure- 
ture  and  sale),  proTided  the  name  of  the  proprietor  be  printed  at  eacn  end.  (34 
Geo. m. 0.23}  2&3  Vict.  0.13;  S&GVict  c.  1(X);  6  &  7c.  65*,  ld&U,cl01$ 
15,  c.  12,  s.  U. 

CSopyright  extending  to  one  year,  and  in  some  oases  to  three  ^ears,  is  granted  in 
ocrtam  ower  mannfaotnies,  by  the  aet  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  17,  of  which  the  flowing  is 
an  abstract  i-^ 

1 1.  ProprieUm  of  dedgns  for  the  following  purpoMS,  not  pubUihed  before  1st  July  1830,  ire  to 

oy  a  copyright  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  registration :— Ist,  For  the  pattern  or  print  to  be 


emo 
eithi 


_.  .  ._-__-  --  impres- 

sion or  ornament,  on'anr  article  of  manufacture,  not  being  a  tissae  or  teztfle  fabric  3d,  For  the 
shape  or  configuration  or  anv  article  of  manufiicture,  except  lace,  and  those  articles  which  enjoy  the 
said  three  months'  copyright  But  erery  proprietor  of  a  new  design  for  the  modelling,  casting, 
emboasment,  chasing,  engraving,  or  any  other  kind  of  impression  or  ornament  on  any  article  of 
manufacture,  being  of  any  metal  or  mixed  metals,  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  use  the  same  during 
three  years.  The  proprietor  must  register  his  name ;  and  every  article  published  by  him,  on  which 
SQch  design  is  used,  must  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  regirtered  proprietor,  the  number  of 
the  design  in  the  register,  and  the  date  of  registration.  The  author  of  every  design  is  considered 
the  propietor,  unless  he  have  for  a  consideration  executed  the  work  on  behalf  of  another,  who 
sbau  then  be  considered  the  proprietor ;  and  every  person  porohaslng  for  a  consideration  shall  be 
considered  the  |woprietor. 

S  S.  The  title  of^a  porchaser  may  be  entered  on  the  register.  {  3.  Any  one  using  the  design, 
without  leave  in  writing  fit>m  the  proprietor,  forfeits  not  less  than  £5,  or  more  than  £30.  J  4. 
Penalty  may  be  recovered  in  Enghmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  but  all  proceedings  must  be  insti- 
tuted within  six  months  alter  the  offence.  {  5.  Provision  made  for.reguter  of  designs  by  Board  of 
Tradsw  {  6.  Three  copies  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar ;  one  to  be  returned  with  a  certificate, 
another  to  be  filed,  and  a  third  to  belong  to  the  P.  C.  Committee  of  Trade.  {  7.  The  certificate 
of  registration  Is  evidence  of  the  design,  Ac. 

The  number  of  designs  registered  under  this  last  act,  finom  1st  July  1839  to  31st  January  1840, 
was  as  follows :— 1st  daas,  14 ;  9d  chus,  184 ;  9d  dass,  46 ;  desUns  exceeding  one  Colio  page,  21 ; 
designs  for  articles  in  any  metal  or  mixed  metal,  68.    Fees,  £413. 

DEVIATION,  in  Marine  Inntrance.  It  is  one  of  the  implied  warranties  in 
the  contract  of  insurance,  that  the  voyage  insured  for  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
and  so  if  a  different  Toyage  is  porsned,  or  that  stipulated  for  is  voluntarily  departea 
from,  the  contract  is  terminated,  and  the  underwriter  is  discharged  from  liability. 
Deviation  does  not  void  the  contract,  for  the  underwriter  retains  his  premium,  and 
is  liable  to  all  loss  up  to  the  point  of  deviation.  Though  the  loss  happen  after  the 
ship  has  returned  to  her  proper  course,  and  though  it  were  distinctly  proved  that 
it  was  not  caused,  or  even  influenced  oy  the  deviation,  the  insurer  would  still  be 
released,  for  the  contract  having  been  terminated  by  the  deviation,  cannot  become 
binding  again  without  a  new  agreement.  A  deviation  is  said  to  be  **  a  voluntary 
departure,  without  necessity,  fh>m  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage."  It  is  not  to  be 
inierred  from  this  that  the  vessel  must  have  followed  the  route  that  can  be  proved 
to  be  the  most  direct  and  expeditious,  but  that  she  has  followed  the  usual  custom- 
ary track,  sanctioned  by  safety  and  oonvenience.  **  Therefore,  the  stopping  at 
certain  places  in  the  course  of  the  voya^,  though  out  of  the  direct  line,  if  it  have 
been  customarv  to  do  so,  is  not  a  deviation,  but  a  part  of  the  voyage  "  iManhaiL 
17.9).  Still  a  few  instances  where  vessels  nave  taken  a  point  out  of  their  direot 
course  will  not  constitute  usage  in  favour  of  the  practice.  If  deviation  is  once 
shown  to  have  taken  place,  the  smallness  of  its  extent  will  not  justify  it.  It  is 
deviation  if  a  ship  insured,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  a  particular  port,  touches  at 
another.  It  was  rormerly  maintained  that  a  ship  entitled  to  touch  at  ajwrt  was  not 
entiUed  to  trade  there,  but  it  has  been  since  held,  that  if  there  is  no  delay,  and  no 
increase  of  risk,  trading  is  not  a  breach.    If  there  are  several  ports  of  aischarge, 


10 

in 

their  geographical  order.  It  appears  to  be  no  deviation  to  proceed  direct  to  any 
one  of  a  set  of  ports  thus  insured  to,  if  the  others  are  not  visited  at  all.  It  is 
deviation  to  touch  at  a  port  at  which  it  is  not  customary  to  touch,  although  the 
ship  must  pass  it;  or.  there  being  several  tracks^  to  select  a  less  safe  and  eligible 
one  for  the  purpose  or  accomplismng  objects  foreign  to  the  voyage.  Where  a  6h«p  is 
insured  for  a  voyage,  with  lioerty  to  touch  "  at  any  one  port "  of  some  country,  it 
is  held  to  mean  a  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  if  the  country  be  so  situated  as 
to  admit  of  this  mterpretation.    Unnecessary  delay  is  always  a  deviation.    It 
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appeam  to  be  eonridered  doTiation  to  prescribe  any  one  of  aoTeral  tracks  to  the 
master.  If  a  Bpecific  track  is  predetermined  by  the  insured,  it  oncht  to  appear  on 
the  6oIicY,  and  if  it  do  not,  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  expect  that  he  wul  have 
the  oenefit  of  the  master's  choice  of  tracks,  whose  duty  it  is,  when  he  is  at  liberty 
BO  to  do,  to  adopt  the  best.  Though  there  be  an  intention  to  deviate,  and  instruo* 
tions  jgiyen  to  that  effect,  the  underwriter's  responsibility  will  not  be  affected  till 
the  dividing  point  is  reached,  and  if  the  vessel  be  previously  lost,  he  is  liable.  De- 
viation vrillbe  juslaiied  bv  necessity,  though  prooeeding  from  a  canse  not  insured 
against,  as,  from  stress  or  weather,  want  of  repair^  desertion  or  mutiny  among  the 
crew,  attempt  to  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  the  takm^  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
of  joining  convoy  in  time  of  war.  The  ship  may  deviate  to  be  relieved  of  part  of 
her  carg0|if  too  heavily  laden,  or  to  take  in  additional  car^,  where  neeessary  for 
ballast.  Deviation  to  succour  ships  in  distress  is  held  justifiable  on  principles  of 
public  policy.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  deviation  will  not  be  Justified,  if  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  ajgainst  the  consequences  of  a  fault  of  the  insured,  so  as  to 
allow  one  warranty  to  be  infringed  to  cover  the  infringement  of  another.  (Fa/rk^ 
437-475.    MarthaU,  174-206.)    flNSUKANCE.] 

DIAMOND  (Fr.  Ger.  &  Du.  Diamant,  It.  Sp.  &  For.  Dtamanls).  a  crystalline 
mineral,  which,  on  account  of  its  lustre  and  hardness,  is  reckoned  tne  most  valu- 
able of  all  gems.  It  is  chiefly  found  disseminated  in  gravel,  or  embedded  in  sand- 
stone,  in  India  and  Brazil,  and,  according  to  recent  accounts,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. It  occurs  generally  in  single  or  in  unattached  crystals,  sometimes  vrith 
pli^  but  more  ft^uently  with  rounded  surfaces.  The  colours  are  commonly 
white  or  gray,  sometimes  however  red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  black  ;  but 
the  two  last  are  rare.  Lustre  splendent,  and  internally  perfect  adamantine. 
Cleavage,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  an  octahedron,  which  is  its  primary  form,  subject 
however  to  varieties,  and  the  faces  are  fii)queutly  curvilinear ;  transparent,  out 
sometimes  rendered  opaque  bv  foreign  substances  :  refracts  single ;  scratches  all 
known  minerab,  and  can  only  be  cut  and  ground  by  its  own  substance ;  rather 
eadly  frangible  ;  streak  grayish.  Sp.  gr.  3'4  to  9*6.  It  consists  of  pure  carbon. 
The  finest,  callM  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  should  be  perfectly  crystalline, 
resembling  in  complexion  a  drop  of  the  purest  vrater.  When  they  fidl  short  m 
tliis  perfection,  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  water,  till  the 
stone  may  be  properly  called  a  coloured  one.  Ii  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  red,  in 
a  high  degree,  theV  are  more  in  esteem  than  if  tinctured  with  these  c<Aours  only  in 
a  low  degree.  For  ornamental  purposes  they  are  cut  into  rose  diamonds  and 
brilliants.  The  Rose  Diamond  is  generally  made  out  of  an  octahedral  crystal;  it 
is  quite  flat  underneath,  and  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  usually  trian- 

{rlcs,  the  uppermost  of  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  BrilUant  is  genenJlv 
ormed  out  ot  a  diamond  with  curvilinear  faces ;  it  is  cut  in  that  form  both  at  top  and 
bottom  ;  the  table,  or  principal  face,  at  top,  being  flat.  The  Rough  Diamond  is  the 
stone  in  its  natural  state  ;  it  should  be  chosen  uniform,  of  a  good  shape,  transpa- 
rent, not  quite  white,  and  free  of  flaws.  Black,  rugged,  dirty,  flawy  stones,  and 
those  unflt  for  cutting,  are  however  pulverized,  and  employed  to  polish  others,  be- 
sides being  applied  to  various  uses  in  the  arts ;  and  for  such  purposes  they  are  in 
constant  aemaud. 

The  weigbt  and  value  of  diamonds  are  eetimated  in  earate,  each  divided  Into  halves,  qnaiten, 
eighths,  dec.  Thb  carat  weighs  3|  troy  arains,  <a  205^  French  decigrammes,  and  b  the  only  wejg^it 
considered  uniform  in  all  countries.  The  comparative  value  of  duunonds  of  equal  colour,  clean- 
ness, and  shape,  Is  estimated  according  to  the  squares  of  their  respective  carat  weights.  The  aver- 
age price  of  rouJB^  diamonds  that  are  worth  working,  Is  £fi  for  the  first  carat.  Hence  the  value  of 
a  rou|^  diamond  weighing  4  carats  is  £3i ;  because  4  X  4  x  2  =  38.  Out  diamonds  are  supposed 
to  have  lost  half  their  original  weigtit,  and  are  therefore  valued  according  to  the  square  of  double 
their  actual  weight.  Thus  the  value  of  a  cut  diamond  weighing  4  carats  to  £128 ;  for  8  X  8  x  2= 
18&  This  rule,  however,  to  inapplicable  to  those  which  are  above  a  certain  weight, — the  ordinary 
limit  being  SO  carats.  The  largest  diamond  ever  known  was  brought  to  the  Kfaig  of  Portugal  from 
BraiD.  It  to  uncut,  weighs  1680  carats,  and  Its  value  to  often  quoted,  according  to  the  above  rule, 
at  i;0,644,8OO.  Similar  extravagant  valuations  are  applied  to  the  fismous  Ilussiaun  one,  weighing 
779  carats ;  to  the  Mogul,  weighing,  cut,  S80  carats ;  and  to  others ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
anv  sum  exceeding  £  180,000  has  ever  been  given.  The  last  great  sale  of  Jeweto  was  in  London  on 
July  90,  1837,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  booty,  obtained  by  the  army  under  the  Marqufa  of 
Hastlnn.  On  thto  occasion,  the  magnlfleent  Nassau  diamond,  weighing  S57i  grains  of  the  purest 
water,  brought  only  £7200. 

The  glojfiier't  pencil  dianumd  toafracturedportion,  weighing  about  l-60th  of  a  carat,  and  of  a 
trapezoidal  shape,  set  In  a  wooden  handle.  Two  kinds  are  now  in  use,  the  common  pencil,  worth 
12b.,  and  the  patent  pencil,  worth  18b. 

DIAPER  (Fr.  Linge  ouvre.  It.  Tela  testuta  a  opere,  Ger.  Drell),  a  flowen^d 
linen  fabric  commonly  used  for  table-linon,  napkins,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  manufactured  in  Scotland,  the  north  of  Irelana,  and  Germany.  Diapers  aro 
now  also  made  of  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  linen  goods  boaruig  the  same  name. 
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DICE.     rC41U)S  AND  DlCB.1 

DILIGENCE,  SUMMARY,  a  term  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  express 
an  expeditious  prooess,  by  wnich  performance  of  documentary  obligations  is 
enforced.  It  was  formerly  confined  to  the  Conrt  of  Session,  but  since  the  1  &  2 
Vict.  c.  lU,  it  may  proceed  before  the  Sheriffl  The  document  on  which  it  is  founded 
must  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  court ;  and  the  principle  on  which  execu- 
tion proceeds  is,  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  has  been  given  in  favour  of 
the  holder  of  the  document  oy  consent  of  the  granter.  The  documents  thus  privi- 
leged are,  U/,  Regularly  executed  contracts,  containing  a  clause  authorizing  such 
registration  for  execution,  like  the  warrant  of  attorney  in  England.  2dL  Bills 
and  promissory  notes  properly  framed  and  duly  negotiated.  The  former  oi  these 
quahflcations  requires  accurate  attention  to  stamp,  designation  of  parties,  sum, 
and  place  of  payment ;  the  latter  comprehends  presentment,  notice  of  dishonour, 
and  proper  noting  and  protest.  To  authorize  summary  diligence,  the  protest,  if  for 
non-acceptance,  must  be  roistered  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill ; 
if  for  non-payment,  within  six  months  after  the  dav  of  payment. 

DIMITY  (Fr.  Basin,  It.  DobleUo),  a  cotton  stuff,  similar  in  fabric  to  Ihstian, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  ornaments  woven  in  it,  and  in  not  being 
dyed.  Its  colour  should  be  delicately  white.  In  the  weaving^  longitudinal  stripes 
are  usually  raised  just  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  piece,  and  dimities  are  called  nngle 
corded,  or  broad  itripedy  according  to  the  flatness  and  breadth  of  these  stripes. 

DISCOUNT  is  a  premium  paid  for  reader  money,  when,  by  agreement  or  the 
usages  of  trade,  it  is  understood  that  credit  is  given.  A  bill  or  note  is  said  to  be 
discounted,  when  a  third  party,  in  resjMct  of  the  credit  of  the  names  on  it,  agrees 
to  pay  its  contents  to  the  nolder  before  it  becomes  due,  deducting  the  interest,  and, 
in  some  cases,  commission  for  trouble  and  expense.  There  are  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  levelled  by  the  usury  laws  against  pecuniary  accommodations  on 
which  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  interest  is  taken  [Usury],  which  still,  though  to 
a  very  limited  extent,  apply  to  bills  of  exchange.  A  person  discounting  a  bfll,  if 
he  deduct  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  receives,  as  shown  below,  more  than  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  accommodation.  But  it  has  been  the  practice,  not  only  to  allow 
discounters  of  bills  to  receive  more  than  the  5  per  cent,  interest  in  this  form,  but 
likewise  to  allow  a  small  additional  sum  in  name  of  commission  and  expenses. 
The  amount  has  been  held  matter  of  inquiry  bv  a  jury,  ^th  per  cent,  appears 
to  be  the  general  allowance.  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  has  been  found  usurious  where  no 
expense  or  considerable  trouble  has  been  occasioned :  but  in  cases  of  long  and 
complicated  accounts,  10s.  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  {ChiUv  on  Bills,  99-104). 
At  tiie  renewal  of  the  bank-charter  (3  &  4  Wm  IV.  o.  98),  bifis  at  three  months 
were  exempted  from  the  usury  laws.  The  privilege  was  extended  bv  7  Wm.  IV. 
and  1  Vict.  c.  80,  which  enacted  that,  till  1st  January  1840,  bills  ana  notes  at  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  having  no  more  than  that  period  to  run,  should  not  be 
null,  and  should  not  subject  parties  to  liabilities,  by  reason  of  interest  charged  in 
negotiating  them.  The  enactment  was  continued  to  Ist  January  1842  by  2  &  3 
Vict.  c.  37.    • 

DnooDifT  in  ArWimette  Is  the  difference  between  a  warn  of  money  dae  at  a  ftrtore  period,  and 
Hs  present  value ;  and  the  rule  for  finding  it  is  tliie :— As  the  amount  of  £100,  increased  by  its  in- 
terest at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  is  to  the  given  som  or  debt,  so  is  the  interest  of  j^lOO,  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  to  thedisooimt  of  the  debt  Thns,  to  find  the  diiooant  of  £100  for 
one  year  at  5  per  cent,  we  have— 

£105     :      £100     i    :     £5     :      £4:15:2| 

which  Is  4s.  9id.  less  than  the  interest  for  the  same  time;  Iks  d{ffbre>ies  being  in  aB  eases  tjitai  to 
Ou  interest  on  the  Mseount/or  ike  given  time. 

Hence  the  rule  adopted  by  banlcers  and  othenin  charging  discount  is  not  arithmetically  oorrect ; 
for  as  the  true  value  of  the  discount  Is  equal  to  the  differenoe  between  the  som  due  and  its  present 
worth,  it  is  equal  only  to  the  interest  of  that  present  worth,  instead  of  the  interest  on  the  tehole 

dtbL     [IllTSBJCaT.] 

DITTO,  a  term  derived  from  the  Italian  word  detto  (that  which  has  been  said), 
and  used  in  accounts  to  avoid  repetition.    It  is  commonly  abbreviated  into  Do, 

DIVIDEND,  that  portion  of  any  joint  profit  or  (una  which  is  given  out  to  be 
shared  or  diviaed.  It  is  usually  expressed  at  so  much  per  cent,  or  per  pound 
sterling. 

Dividend,  in  Bankruptcy,  is  used  to  express  the  proportion  (generally  rated  at 
so  much  per  £1)  of  a  creditor's  debt,  which  he  receives  ttom.  the  bankrupt  estate. 

In  England  and  Ireland,  the  first  dividend  is  declared  at  a  meeting  called  and 
advertised  by  the  commissioners,  not  less  than  fonr  or  more  than  twelve  months 
from  the  issuing  of  the  fiat  of  bankruptcy.  The  second  dividend  is  declared  at  a 
similar  meeting  within  18  months  after  the  fiat.    [Bankruptcy.] 
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In  Scxitland,  the  first  diyidend  is  declared  within  14  days  after  the  expiry  of 
■ix  monthB  from  the  commenoement  of  the  sequestration,  and  paid  on  the  expiry 
of  eight  monthB  from  the  commencement.  A  oiTidend  is  simikrly  declajred  and 
paid  at  ever^  interral  of  four  months,  till  the  estate  is  exhausted,  or  the  seques- 
tration termmated.  The  commissioners  may  postpone  any  dividfuid  till  the  next 
stated  period,  giving  notice  in  the  Gazette.    [Sequestration.] 

DOCK,  an  artificial  receptacle  for  shipping,  the  entrance  of  which  is  generally 
closed  by  gates.  There  are  two  kinds :—!«/,  IVet-dockt,  in  which  a  uniform  level 
of  water  is  maintained,  so  that  the  business  of  loading  and  unloading  can  proceed 

without  interr-^* "^"-^  -"-'  -'^'--  '^"*—  '— ^  ^ "  ^  *     ^•" 

and  sheltered 
better  preserved 

docks,  used  for  inspecting  or  repairing  ships,  for  which  purpose  they  are"  so  con- 
trivea  that  the  water  may  be  sAmiited  or  excluded  at  pleasure,  in  order  that  a 
vessel  can  be  fioated  in  by  the  tide  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  water  may  run  out 
with  the  fall  of  the  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  shutting  of  the  gates  preventing  its 
return.  In  London  and  other  ports,  the  wet-docks  are  generally  snrxoundea  by 
warehouses,  and  enclosed  by  walls  ;  in  this  way  the  grMtest  faoihties  are  given  to 
the  unshipping  and  vnirehousing  of  merchandise,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  rendered  secure  from  depredation. 

I.  Docks  of  the  Port  of  London. 

The  commerce  of  London,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  first 
half  of  the  ei^^hteenth  century,  outgrew  in  the  second  naif  the  existing  accommo- 
dation for  flhipping :  and  the  port,  at  particular  seasons,  was  often  nearlv  blocked 
up  by  fleets  of  merchantmen,  many  of  them  Iving  at  anchor  in  the  midale  of  the 
stream,  and  discharging  their  car^soes  into  lighters  and  barges.  The  only  dock  at 
that  time  was  the  Greenland  Basm  (now  the  Commercial  Dock),  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  which  was  used  only  by  a  few  vessels  in  the  wnale  fishery.  The 
warehouse  accommodation  too  was  <^uite  insufficient.  The  quays  were  frequently 
covered  with  sugar  hogsheads,  piled  six  or  eight  tiers  in  height;  while  bales,  barrels, 
boxes,  and  bags,  were  to  be  seen  heaped  tocher  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  at 
the  seasons  when  the  East  and  West  India  fleets  arrived,  the  delay,  caused  by  the 
want  of  accommodation,  was  both  harassing  and  expensive.  Along  with  these 
defects,  there  existed  an  extraordinary  system  of  pillage  and  depredation,  carried 
on  chiefly  by  lightermen,  watermen,  ana  labourers,  and,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
winked  at  ana  shared  by  revenue*  officers,  numbers  of  the  crews,  and  even  by 
the  mates  and  captains  ;  these  again  being  backed  by  a  host  of  publicans  and  re- 
ceivers on  shore. 

These  abuses  led,  in  1798,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Thames  police,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  the  formation  of  the  docks ;  the  flrst  being  the  West  India 
Docks,  for  the  construction  of  which  an  act  was  passed  in  1799. 

The  West  India  Docks,  situated  at  the  **  Isle  of  Do^"  which  lies  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  between  Blackwall  and  Limehouse,  were  begun  in  1800^  and  by  the  end  of  1802 
were  sufficiently  advanced  for  vessels  unloading.  The  entire  ground  occupied  by 
them  is  about  t&5  acres  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  vrater  area  is  upwards  of  60  acres, 
capable  of  containing  500  large  merchantmen.  There  are  two  huge  docks ;  the 
north  or  import  dock,  used  for  discharging  vessels,  having  an  area  of  SO  acres,  and 
the  south  or  export  dock,  for  loadin|f  them,  having  an  area  of  25  acres.  These 
lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  divided  by  a  range  of  warehouses.  There  are 
besides  two  entrance  basins^  one  at  Blackwall,  5  acres  :  the  other  at  limehouse. 
2  acres  in  extent ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Company  nave  purchased  the  canal 
cut  by  the  city  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  converted  it  into  a  dock  for  wood-laden 
vessels.  There  has  been  at  one  time  in  these  docks,  on  the  quays,  under  the  ^eds, 
and  in  the  warehouses,  colonial  produce  amounting  to  the  value  of  £20,000i)00.  The 
capital  of  the  ioint-stock  company  by  whom  they  were  constructed  is  £1^380,000  ; 
and  the  speculation  has  been  an  exceedingly  successftd  one.  Formerly,  sjl  vessels 
engaged  m  the  West  India  trade  were  compelled,  by  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Company,  to  unload  in  these  docks  ;  but  this  regulation  is  no  longer  in  force. 

The  London  Docks,  begun  in  1801,  and  opened  in  1805,  are  situated  at  Wappin^^^ 
They  consist  of  a  western  dock  of  20  acres  extent,  a  toMkcco  dock  of  about  1  acre, 
luid  an  eastern  dock  of  seven  acres  j  the  whole,  vrith  the  warehouses  and  other  erec- 
tions, forming  a  magnificent  estabhshment  covering  71  acres,  and  aifording  accom- 
modation for  about  800  ships.  The  tobacco  vrarehouse  covers  nearly  5  acres,  and 
can  hold  24,000  hhds.  There  is  also  cellarage  for  nearly  70,000  pines  of  wine ;  one 
of  the  vaults  having  an  area  of  seven  acres.    The  capital  stock  <n  the  Company  is 
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£3,238^10,  5s.  lOd. ;  besides  which  £700,000  were  ndsed  by  the  iasae  of  bonds, 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest. 

The  East  India  Docks,  situated  at  Blackwall,  below  the  entrance  to  the  West 
India  ones,  consist  of  an  import  dock,  of  the  area  of  18  acres,  and  an  export 
dock,  htmng  an  area  of  9  acres  ;  besides  which  there  is  an  entrance  basin,  common 
to  both,  of  3  acres.  They  were  originally  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  ships 
in  the  £ast  India  trade,  out  they  are  now  o>en  to  vessels  from  all  parts.  Capital 
stock,  £623,334, 10s.  lid. 

The  Commercial  Dock,  composed  in  nart  of  the  old  **  Greenland  Basin,"  is 
situated  at  Rotherhithe,  and  occupies  altogether  49  acres,  about  4-5ths  of  which 
are  water.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  yessels  in  the  com  and  timber  trades.  Capital 
stock,  £313,250 ;  besides  which,  £27,600  were  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  beuing 
interest  at  4  per  cent. 

The  East  Chuntry  Dock,  constructed  in  1807,  has  an  area  of  about  6 J  acres.  It 
adjoins  the  Commerciid  Dock  to  the  south ;  and  is  chiefly  frequentea  by  yessels 
employed  in  the  European  timber-trade.    Capital  stock.  £103,800. 

St  Catherim^s  Docks,  lying  immediately  below  the  Tower,  are  those  nearest  to 
the  city.  Thev  were  begun  in  May  1827,  and  partially  opened  in  October  1828jjuid 
consist  of  two  basins,  es^  capable  of  receiying  yessels  of  800  tons  burden.  They 
afford  accommodation  for  about  150  or  160  ships,  besides  small-craft ;  and  coyer  an 
area  of  1 1  i  acres  ;  but  the  whole  space,  including  that  occupied  by  quays  and  wsfe- 
honses,  is  about  24  acres.  These  docks  are  frequented  by  vessels  in  the  East 
India  and  North  and  Soutii  American  trades  ;  and  the  warehouses  are  so  arranged 
that  goods  are  taken  into  them  at  once  from  the  ship.  The  depth  of  water  at 
spring  tides  is  28  feet  in  the  lock  ;  and  thus  ships  of  600  and  800  tons  can  come 
up  the  river  with  a  certainty  of  admission  :  the  arrangements  also  admit  of  the 
yessels  being  docked  and  undecked  by  nignt  as  well  as  by  day.  Capital  stock. 
£1,352,800;  besides  which,  the  Company  have  raised,  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  £200,000 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  £500,000  at  4  A  per  cent. 

The  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock  is  a  basin  at  the  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Canal  at 
Rotherhithe.    There  is  also  the  Regents  Canal  Dock, 

II.  The  Liverpool  Docks. 

The  first  commercial  wet-dock  made  in  England  was  formed  in  1708  at  this  port, 
then  a  place  of  no  consideration.  It  was  called  the  '*  Old  Dock,*'  but  having  oeen 
filled  up,  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  custom-house.  A  second  was  constructed 
about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  at  various 
periods,  and  the  docks  of  Liverpool  now  form  an  immense  range,  extending  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Mersey.  These  have 
been  constructed  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  form  one  of  those 
characteristics  of  commercial  greatness  for  which  this  town  is  unrivalled. 

The  aggregate  water  area  of  the  docks  is  nearly  100  acres ;  and  the  ouay 
roace  extends  in  length  about  7^  miles.  The  whole,  excepting  the  work  called  the 
'^DuJce's  Dock,"  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  executors,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  corporation  of  the  town,  to  which  they  have  proved  a  great  source  of 
wealth,  having  yielded  a  very  hurge  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended 
on  their  construction.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  their  never  having  had  to  make 
any  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  land,  partly  n*om  their  having  avoided  the  expense 
of  Duilding  warehouses,  but  chiefly  from  the  labour  of  excavating  being  in  a  great 
measure  saved,  owing  to  their  area  having  been  enclosed  fr^m  the  river. 

Table  showing  the  Water  Area  Aim  Length  of  Quay  Space  of  the 

Liverpool  Docks. 
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The  Clarenoe,  Tnfalnr,  and  Cobarg  Docks  are  appropriated  to  the  aoeomiBo- 
dation  of  Bteamera,  the  last  being  exdutdTely  for  the  use  <»  the  TranHatlantlc  and 
Mediterranean  yeaselB. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  unmber  of  yeesels  hj  which  the  docks  nave 
been  ft^nented  in  different  years,  taken  at  intervals,  and  tneir  agmgate  tonnage; 
also  the  amount  of  dues  collected  thereon,  and  on  the  goodsloMed  and  un« 
loaded  from  the  same.  The  progressive  increase  which  it  exhibits  in  the  trade  of 
Liverpool  since  the  middle  or  Isit  century,  is,  we  believe,  unexampled  in  the  his* 
tory  of  commerce : — 
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450.000 

93.380 

1835 

13,941 

1,768,426 
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180S 

4,«]8 

483,489 

33,365 

1840 

15,996 

9.446,708 

197,478 

The  dock-dues  are  now  extremely  moderate,  a  great  reduction  having  taken  place 
in  the  year  1836. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1825,  the  mana^ment  of  the  docks  is  vested  in  a  committee 
Off  21  members,  of  whom  13  are  appomted  by  the  corporation,  and  8  are  elected 
from  their  own  body  by  those  meronants  who  pay  each  not  less  than  £10  a-year 
in  rates. 

III.  Docks  at  other  Poim  op  thb  United  Kingdom. 

The  docks  at  the  other  ports,  though  much  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  those  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  are  still  worlu  of  ^;reat  national  importance.  The  principal 
are  those  of  Bristol.  Hull,  and  Goole,  Leith,  and  Dundee. 

7%tf  Bmlo/ wet-aock  is  of  a  character  different  from  those  of  London  and  Liver- 
pod,  being  formed  bv  diggins;  a  new  course  for  the  river  Avon  south  of  the  city, 
and  converting  the  wnole  of  the  old  channel  into  one  floating  harbour,  about  3  miles 
in  l«igth.  It  was  commenced  in  1804,  and  opened  in  lw9.  The  quays  enclose 
one  end  of  the  city,  and  form  3  sides  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and  there  are  two  basins 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  vessels  entering  or  quitting  the  harbour.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  dock  was  £300,000,  but  its  actual  cost  was  about  £600,000. 
It  was  consUncted  by  a  company  whose  present  capital  consists  of  2209  shares  of 
£147  each ;  besides  which  a  debt  was  contracted  of  £268,342,  bearin|r  interest  at 
5  per  cent.  The  m^'rimnm  dividend  which  the  company  are  permitted  to  draw  is 
8per  cent.,  but  it  has  seldom  exceeded  2  per  cent.  The  management  is  vested  in 
2/ directors,  of  whom  9  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  9  by^  the  ancient  guild  of 
merchant  venturers,  and  9  by  the  corporation  of  the  dty,  in  whom  the  dock  is 
vested  after  payment  of  the  debt  and  capital. 

Hull  possesses  3  wet-docks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  its  andent  fortifications  ; 
the  Old  Dock,  formed  in  1775 ;  the  Humber  Dock,  begun  in  1807 ;  and  the  Junc- 
tion Dock,  connecting  the  two  preceding,  which  was  commenced  in  1826,  and 
completed  in  1829.  The  area  of^the  quays  is  15,643  sq.  yds. ;  the  locks  are  120 
feet  long.  36  feet  broad,  and  25  deep ;  and  the  whole  water  area  of  the  three 
is  about  26  acres,  affording  accommodation  for  300  vessels  ;  but  this  being  insuf- 
fident  for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port,  farther  works  are  in  contemplation. 
Attached  to  the  Humbor  Dock,  which  Is  mtuated  at  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
is  a  capadous  basin  with  its  piers.  At  GooUf  a  new  port,  dtuated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ouse  with  the  Humber,  about  22  miles  more  inland  than  Hull, 
there  are  two  wet-docks,  one  adapted  for  sea-going  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den, the  other  for  the  small-craft  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Leith  has  two  wet-docks,  one  opened  in  1806,  the  other  in  1817,  each  of  which 
is  abont  300  feet  vride,  and  between  700  and  800  feet  lon^  ;  their  loint  water  area 
is  about  10  acres,  and  they  are  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  150  vessels  of 
the  dze  which  usuallv  enter  the  port.  Such  as  draw  17  fwt  water  can  be  admit- 
ted at  spring-tides,  out  at  other  times  tiie  depth  of  the  dock-siU  is  seldom  above 
14  feet.  ^  They  are  surrounded  by  well-constructed  quays,  upon  which  are  erected 
appropriate  warehouses  ;  and  there  are  two  commodious  dry-docks,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  ships.  The  whole  cost  of  the  docks  vras  £268,993,  mainly 
consisting  of  advances  oy  government,  to  whom  £228,374  still  remains  due; 
though,  by  a  late  ajrancement  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  55),  they  have  allowed  £125i)00  to 
be  raised,  and  preferatuy  secured  over  the  dues,  for  the  erection  of  additional 
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woricf.  BemdestheaetwowetKlockSyLeiUipoflMnM  ft  tide-harbour  or  basin.  Th6 
management  of  the  whole  is  Tested  in  11  commissioners,  of  whom  5  are  appointed 
bv  the  Treasury,  3  by  the  town-council  of  Leith,  and  3  by  the  town-council  of 
Edinburgh.  The  port-dues  annually  leyied  on  yessels  and  goods  amount  to 
£21,000 :  but  the  total  reyenue  of  the  commissioners,  including  warehouse-feus, 
rents,  and  ballast-dues,  is  about  £26,500. 

Dundee  possesses  at  jj^raent  two  wet-docks.  King  William's,  of  6h  and  Earl 
Grey's,  of  5|  acres.  The  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former  (to  which  is  at- 
tached a  graving-dock)  is  40  feet ;  of  the  latter  55  feet,  being  made  of  this 
width  to  adnut  steamers.  Connected  with  these  two  docks,  there  is  a  tide-har- 
bour, of  4|  acres.  A  third  wet-dock,  of  U.^  acres,  is  now  nearly  finished,  the 
lock  of  which  is  60  feet ;  and  the  harbour  plan  embraces  another  of  9A  acres,  with 
a  tide-harbour  between  the  two  latter,  of  11  acres  in  extent.  The  debt  created 
on  account  of  these  works  amounted,  at  30th  May  1840,  to  £230,194.  Tlie  man- 
agement of  the  whole  is  Tested  in  a  parliamentai^  oommission ;  and  the  annual 
amoont  of  their  roTenne  is  about  £16,700.   8 

The  great  public  dockyards  of  this  kingdom  are  situated  at  Chatham,  DeTon- 
port,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  but  a  description  of  these  nuignificent  arsenals 
does  not  fkll  within  our  plan.  They  mostly  contain  grand  basins,  in  which  tcb- 
sels  are  reoeiTed  with  sll  their  standing  and  running  rigging ;  building-slips, 
docks  for  repairinf,  rope-house,  anchor- wlukzfb.  an  anchor-force,  a  copper-sheathmg 
foundenrand  mil£ ;  block,  mast,  sail  and  ngging,  and  other  storenouses,— in  a 
word^au  that  is  requisite  lor  the  construction,  equipment,  armament,  and  refitting 
of  ships  of  war.    [Port.] 

DOCKET,  in  EngUth  Law,  signifies  a  brief  in  writing.  In  trade  the  term  is 
oiften  applied  to  a  short  certificate,  summary,  or  memorandum. 

DocKSE  m  the  Bankrupioy  Law  qf  England,  When  the  petitioning  creditor 
lodges  in  the  Bankrupt  Office  his  sffidaTit  of  the  debt,  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
ana  his  bond  undertaking  to  pursue  the  bankruptcy,  entry  is  made  in  a  book  callea 
the  **  Docket  Book,"  and  the  petitioner  is  saia  to  haTc  thereby  ^  struck  a 

docket."      [BiUfKBUFTCY.] 

DOG,  a  well-known  quadruped  iCanit  vulganis,  Linn.)  Tarying  ^eatly  in  sta- 
ture, form,  colour,  and  the  quality  of  the  hair.  Its  period  of  gestation  is  63  days, 
and  the  whelps,  which  often  amount  to  8  or  9,  are  bom  blind,  and  do  not  see  till  after 
the  lapse  of  10  or  11  days.  The  growth  of  the  animal  is  complete  at  two  years;  at 
the  eimiration  of  5  years  it  is  considered  old,  and  the  limits  of  its  existence  rarely 
exceed  twenty  years.  No  trace  of  the  dog  is  to  be  found  in  a  primitiTo  state  of 
nature:  and  its  parent  stock  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  jackal  or  wolf,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  to  which  in  many  respects  it  has  a  strong  affinity.  **  The  dog 
exhibits,"  says  CuTier,  "  the  moat  singular,  the  most  complete,  and  the  most  usemi 
coui^uest  that  man  has  made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our  property;  each 
indiTidual  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master,  adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and 
defends  his  property,  and  remains  attachea  to  him  eyen  unto  death;  and  all  this 
springs,  not  from  mere  necessity,  not  from  constraint,  but  simply  from  reconnaiS' 
tance  and  a  true  friendship.  I'ne  swiftness,  the  strength,  and  tne  highly  deyeloped 
power  of  smelling  of  the  dog,  have  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of  man  against  the 
other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  neceesary  to  tlie  establishment  of  society.  It  is 
the  only  animal  tiliat  has  followed  man  oyer  all  the  earth."  This  account,  howeyer, 
applies  solely  to  the  animal  as  it  exists  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Mohiunmedans 
and  Hindoos  it  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will  touch  one  Trithout  an 
ablution ;  they  are,  therefore,  unappropriated,  and  prowl  about  the  towns  and 
yillages,  deyouring  the  offiiJ.  thus  performing  the  office  of  scayengers.  In  China, 
Cochm*  China,  the  Society  Islands,  and  other  places,  it  is  used  as  food,  and  puppies 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

The  following  U  a  Uat  of  the  daties  payable  on  dogs  In  this  oonntry,  under  the  16  and  17 
Viet  a  90.  For  every  dog,  of  whatever  description  or  denomination,  the  same  may  be, 
twd9»  ihtUiHga  per  tumtttn.  The  said  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  poraon  keeping  any  dog,  or  having 
the  tame  In  his  costody  or  possession,  wticther  the  same  be  bis  property  or  not,  such  person  not 
dlscoyerlng  the  owner  thereof  who  shall  have  been  dnly  assesocd  for  the  same. 

Provide  always,  that  no  pemon  shall  be  chargeable  with  duty  to  any  greater  amount  than 
£89.1ls.  for  any  number  of  boiinda,  or  £9  for  any  number  of  greyhounds,  kept  by  him  in  any  year. 

EzaKTROM.— Any  dog  kept  and  used  In  the  care  of  sheep  or  cattle,  or  in  driving  or  remoTing 
the  same:  provided  no  such  dog  shall  be  a  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  setting  dog,  spaniel, 
lurcher,  or  terrier. 

DOGGER,  a  Und  of  yessel  used  by  the  Dutch  in  their  fishings,  which  is  similar 
in  form  to  the  Galliot  ;  some  haye  but  one  mast,  others  two. 

u 
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DOLLAR^  the  mort  oommm  Bflror  eoin  in  tlie  worid,  and  utiiiealurly  in  the 
western  hemuphere,  throug^umt  the  grenter  part  of  which  it  is  Iikewiae  the  inteinr 
of  aoeonnt.  It  is  coined  in  Tariooi  etatee,  but  ttie  ceaenl  type  of  the  whole  is  tne 
Spanish  dollar,  whieh  je  minted  al  the  rate  of  8}  to  the  Caetilian  mark  (=  S5504 
troy  grains)  of  sttrer.  of  the  fineness  of  10(  dineros,  that  is  10)  parts  fine  oat  of 
12.  It  aooordingly  mif^  41770  troy  grains,  and  contains  S74*19  troy  grains  of  pure 
silver  ;  and,  reekoninc  British  standard  silrer  at  5e.  per  ounce,  is  worth,  when  of 
fall  weight,  4s.  2^d.  sterling;  bat  its  more  general  yalae,  as  dedaced  from  assays, 
is  4s.  2a.,  uie  rate  assigned  to  it  in  the  proclamation  issaed  by  oar  goTemment 
on  2Ist  September  1888,  for  regulating  Its  circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
eoin  is  sometimes  called  the  **  hard  dollM*'  ipuo  duro  or  fuerte)^  and  the  term  "  pillar 
dollar"  is  frequently  applied  to  the  pieces  coined  in  Mexico  since  1772,  from 
their  beinr  impressed  on  one  side  with  the  arms  of  Spain  placed  between  two 
pillars.  Tne  dollar  is  still  minted  at  the  rate  of  8^  to  the  mark,  in  all  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  except  the  Colombian.  That  of  the  Unitea  States  is  of  nearly 
the  same  muue,  4s.  2id..  oontaininff  87 1|  grains  of  pore  silyer.  The  German  and 
Italian  dollars  are  in  yaiue  rather  less. 

The  dollar,  being  the  shape  generally  communicated  to  silyer  in  the  mining 
oountries.  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  in  which  that  metal  occurs  in  the  mar- 
kets of  tne  world  as  bullion;  and  hence  its  almost  uniyersal  circulation.  Bat 
alUiough  nearly  all  the  American  dollars  are  of  the  same  intrinsic  yalue,  they  are 
not  accounted  as  such  in  trade,  a  hicher  rate  being  generally  giyen  for  the  Spanish 
or  pillar  dollar,  from  its  being  that  best  known,  and  most  readily  taken  by  traders 
in  semi-barbarous  countries.  Thus  at  Canton,  where  the  circulating  medium  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  dollars,  none  but  the  Spanish  or  pillar  dolGff  is  received 
by  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  several  of  the  South  American  States  the  dollar  of  account  is,  in  their  internal 
trade,  reckoned  in  small  base  coins;  in  others,  as  in  Buenos  Ayree,  it  is  of  still  less 
value,  from  beinc  estimated  in  depreciated  paper. 

DOMETT,  auin  kind  of  flannel,  of  which  only  the  weft  is  vrool.  the  warp  beins 
composed  of  cotton.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  classes;  also  lor  shrouds  and 
the  linins;  of  oofilns. 

DOON€HA,an  Indian  plant  {^sohf^nomene  eannabina)  cultivated  in  Bengal  on 
account  df  its  fibres,  which,  though  coarse,  are  much  employed  there  in  making 
cable-ropes.  These  are  generally  used  in  India  for  the  dra^-ropes  of  fishing-nets, 
but  they  appear  to  be  of  too  perishable  a  nature  for  the  rigginc  of  ships. 

DOUBLOON,  the  most  common  Spanish  and  American  gold  coin.  It  is  of  the 
same  wei^t  as  the  Dollab,  beinf  mmted  at  the  rate  of  8^  to  the  Gastilian  mark, 
21  carats  fine.  It  therefore  weig&  41770  troy  |;rains,  of  which  865*49  nains  are 
pure ;  and  its  viJue,  when  of  rail  weight  (estimating  British  standara  gold  at 
£3, 17s.  lOJd.  per  oz.)>  is  £8, 4s.  8^;  but  its  more  general  value^  as  dedaced  from 
assays,  is  only  £8,  4s.  Id.,  or  £8, 4s.  The  latter  is  the  rate  assijped  to  it  in  the 
procuunation  issued  by  our  jgovemment  on  21st  September  1838,  for  regulating  its 
circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  also  half  and  quarter  doubloons  ofpro- 
portional  value.  This  coin  beinf  ihe  form  generally  given  to  gold  in  the  mining 
countrios  of  S.  America,  is,  like  the  dollar,  extensively  drculated  as  bullion. 

DOWLAS,  a  coarse  unen  fabric. 

DOWN,  the  soft  fine  feathers  from  the  breasts  of  birds,  particularly  of  the  duck 
kind.  The  most  valuable  is  eider-down.  It  is  plucked  by  eider-ducks  from  their 
breasts,  in  order  to  line  their  nests ;  and  is  generally  obtained  by  the  plunder  of 
these  nests.  The  quantity  afforded  by  one  female  durinc  the  period  of  laying  ia 
stated  to  be  half  a  pouna,  after  being  cleansed.  Its  lightness  and  elasticity  are 
said  to  be  such,  that  2  or  3  lbs.  of  it,  squeezed  into  a  ball  which  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  will  sweU  out  so  as  to  fill  a  case  Isjrge  enough  for  the  foot  covering  of  a  bed. 
Large  quantities  of  eider-dovrn  are  collected  in  the  Danish  colonies  in  Iceland  and 
Greenliwd,  and  sent  to  Copenhagen,  from  whence  it  is  exported.  It  is  also  ^thered 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Sweden.  Aooording  to  Captain  James 
Ross,  much  of  what  is  called  eider-down  is  obtained  from  the  rinff^uek;  it  is, 
however,  equally  good. 

DOW,  OR  DAU,  a  kind  of  vessel  navigated  by  Arabs,  which  is  met  with  all 
over  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  varies  in  size  from  6  to  about  350  tons,  and  is  ex- 
tremely sharp  at  the  bow,  the  deck  being  at  least  one-third  longer  than  the  keeL 
The  planks  m  the  smaller  ones  are  sewed  together  with  coir-rope ;  the  seams 
are  calked  with  cocoa-nut  husks  ;  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  composition 
oonsistin?  of  lime  and  oil  or  tallow,  which  hardens  under  water,  and  protects  the 
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wood  from  marine  worms.  They  have  a  single  mast,  stepped  a  little  ahead  of  tho 
centre,  and  raking  forward,  upon  which  is  set  a  coarse  square-sail.  They  have  au 
open  i>oop  on  the  stem;  the  rudder  is  very  large,  and  often  secured  hy  ropes  only. 

DRAB,  a  woollen  fabric,  generally  woyen  thick  and  double  milled,  being  chiefly 
used  for  inreatcoats. 

DRACHMA,  DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  an  ancient  Greek  weight,  equivalent,  ac- 
cording to  Paucton,  to  69  troy  grains;  also  the  princli>al  silver  coin,  and  money  of 
account,  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  where  its  weight  is  that  just  mentioned, 
and  its  value  about  8Jd.  sterling. 

In  the  British  system  the  term  dram  is  applied  to  two  weights, — ^in  apothecary's 
weight  to  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  troy  ounce,  or  60  troy  grains;  and  to  the  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  avoirdnpoiB  ounce,  or  27ii  troy  grains;  the  latter,  however,  is 
seldom  used. 

DRAFF,  OB  DRAFT,  a  small  oommorcial  allowance  or  deduction,  now  nearly 
obsolete.  JlTabes.] 

DRAFTI  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  bank-cheque. 

DRAGON'S-BLOOD,  (Fr.  Sang-droffon.  Ger.  Draohenbluth,  Hind,  ffera- 
duky.  Palembang,  Jaremang,)  a  peculiar  resinous  colouring  principle  mixed  with 
benzoic  acid  and  other  matters,  is  a  dark  red,  inodorous,  and  insipid  substance, 
obtained  from  the  surfkce  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  several  species  of  palm  i,CaUunu»)  ivt- 
digenous  to  Hindostan,  Cochin-China,and  the  Eastern  Islands,  especially  Sumatra, 
at  the  towns  of  Jambi  and  Palembanff,  in  which,  and  at  Banjarmassin  in  Borneo, 
this  resin  is  principally  obtained.  It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
China  and  India ;  also  to  Europe,  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  form  of  drops  or  teatM, — 
of  grains, — and  of  reeds  or  rods  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  covered  with  the  fh)nds  of  the  palm  wrapped  round  it  with  split  branches. 
The  last  is  the  best.  Other  kinds  are  procured  in  India,  Madeira,  and  near  Car- 
tha((ena  in  S.  America  ;  these  chiefly  occur  in  masses  of  a  violet  colour,  and  are 
derived  from  other  trees  besides  that  already  mentioned,  mostly  the  Dracmna  Draco, 
and  the  Pterooarjmt  Draoo,  (Linn.)  ;  while  a  spurious  sort  is  often  made  with  co- 
lophony, olibanum,  turpentine,  and  gum-sen^al,  dyed  with  various  substances. 
The  resin  is  employed  as  a  colouring  matter,  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  and  in  the 
composition  of  toow-powders  ;  it  is  now  seldom  uMd  as  a  medicine. 

DRA.WBACK,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  those  duties  of  customs  or  excise 
which  are  reiwid  Dycovemmeni  on  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  on  which 
they  were  levied.  This  repayment  is  made  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods 
in  the  forei^  market  unbiurdened  with  duties.  An  account  of  the  laws  and  official 
rules  affecting  drawbacks  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Customs  Rbqulatioms  and 
Tariff. 

DRAWER  AND  DRAWEE,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  former  is 
the  person  ftmrn  whom  the  direction  to  pay  emanates :  the  latter  is  the  person 
whom  he  directs  to  pay,  or  on  whom  he  draws.  The  expression  drawee  is  correctly 
applicable  only  between  dravring  and  acceptance.  The  drawer's  name  must  appear 
upon  the  bill,  either  in  the  body  of  it  or  at  the  end ;  and  his  liability  as  a  party  to  the 
bul  is  completed  by  delivery  to  a  nayee.  A  drawer,  like  an  acceptor,  is  responsible 
for  what  sums  may  be  filled  into  blanks  in  stamps  to  which  he  puts  his  name.  A 
drawer  against  whom  recourse  is  to  be  preserve^  ought  to  have  notice  of  non- 
acceptance  or  non-payment.  In  accommodation  bills,  notice  is  not  requisite,  and 
a  drawer  may,  by  his  own  act.  dispense  with  notice,  as,  where  he  has  said  he  will 
call  on  the  acceptor^  and  see  ir  a  bill  has  been  paid  (Cmpsen  v.  Kneller,  4  Camp, 
285).  The  drawer  is  liable  to  a  person  paying  supra  protest.  {Bayley,  ChUiy,) 
[Bill  of  Exchange.    Notice.] 

DRUGGET,  a  slight  stuff  sometimes  made  of  wooL  sometimes  half  of  wool  and 
half  of  thread,  cordwl  or  plain,  generally  the  last.  It  is  manufactured  chiefly  in 
Devonshire. 

DRY-ROT^  a  disease  affecting  timber,  particularly^  the  oak,  employed  in  ship- 
building. It  IS  generally  produced  by  fungi ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  of  those  that 
are  commonly  found  upon  decaying  trees  are  capabUof  producing  the  disease.  The 
circumstances  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  dry-rot  fungi  are 
damp  unventilated  situations,  and  a  subacid  state  of  the  wood ;  the  lastoeing 
easily  produced,  espedally  in  oak.  by  a  slicht  fermentation  of  the  sap  which  re- 
mains in  the  timber,  especially  if  tne  latter  has  not  been  well  seasoned  before  being 
wrought.  The  first  sign  of  the  evil  is  the  appearance  of  small  white  points, 
from  which  a  net-like  substance  radiates  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  timber  ; 
the  former  being  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  seeds  in  the  frmgus,  the  latter 
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their  thallns  or  spawn.  These  Ust  fathering  strength  thrust  asonder  the  tnbes 
from  which  the  wood  is  orcanized,  and  eompletely  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the 
tissue ;  and  the  total  ruin  of  the  timher  speedily  ensues  where  oiroumstanoes  are 
fayourable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungi.  The  proTention  and  eure  of  dry-rot  is  of 
sreat  importance  m  reference  to  our  shipping  ^  and  Tarions  joint-stock  companies 
Eaye  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  8ubjectin||[  timber  to  preTcntive  solutions. 
According  to  Mr  Kyan,  timber  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrooTe  sublimate  cannot 
become  a  prey  to  drr-rot,  so  far  as  that  disease  is  produced  by  a  fhncus. 

DUBBeIR,  a  kind  of  yessel  or  jar  made  of  thm  nntannea  soat-udn,  which  is 
generally  used  in  India  to  contain  oil,  ghee,  and  other  liqui<u.  Dnbb«rs  are  of 
almost  eyery  yariety  of  size. 

DUG  APE,  a  plain  woye  stout  silken  fabric  of  softer  texture  than  gros  de  Naples. 

DUCAT,  a  gold  coin  common  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Grermany,  the 
general  yalue  of  which  is  about  9b.  4d.  The  Neapolitan  ducat,  noweyer,  is  a  alyer 
coin  worth  only  38.  3}d. 

DUCK.     [POULTET.] 

DUNNAGE,  a  name  siyen  to  the  pieces  of  loose  wood  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  ship's  hold,  either  to  support  the  cargo,  so  that  the  yessel  may  be  pro- 
perly ballasted,  or  to  preyent  injury  from  leakage. 

DuTCH-LEAF,  a  orass  substance  used  for  making  trinkets. 

DUTCH-RUSH,  or  HORSE-TAIL,  a  hollow-stemmed  leafless  nlaniC^triaeluiii 
hyemale)  with  a  cuticle  composed  of  pure  silez,  which  giyes  it  a  hard  suriace  thai 
makes  it  useful  for  polishing  wood  and  metal,  a  purpose  f<»  which  it  is  eztensiyely 
used.    It  is  generally  imported  from  Holland. 

DUTY,  a  ffoneral  name  for  a  tax  or  impost. 

DYE-STUFFS.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads.    See  also  the  article  Colour  Trade. 

E. 

EA6LE,theprincipal  goldooin  of  the  United  States^ei^hs  258  troy  grains.  d-lOths 
fine,  and  contains  232^  grains  pure  ;  and,  estimating  British  standardgold  Il-12th8 
fine  at  £3, 17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  is  eaual  £2,  Is.  l^d.  sterling  nearly.  The  half-ea^^e, 
the  most  common  gold  coin  of  the  states,  is  of  proportional  yalue.  The  eagle  is  a 
leeal  tender  for  10  dollars  ;  hence,  the  yalue  of  the  dollar  of  account,  reckoned  in 
gold,  is  4s.  lid.  sterling  nearly. 

The  preceding  b  tbe  vmlue  of  the  eagle  ftoeordlog  to  the  set  of  Congren  of  June  S8, 1834.  m 
modified  by  the  eabeequeDt  set  of  Jsniuury  1 8, 18^.  Ae  the  former  of  theee  sets,  however,  produced 
an  alteration  whidi  has  exntdaed  an  important  inflaenoe  over  the  monetary  aifidn  of  the  Union, 
it  will  be  proper  to  explain  shortly  its  nature  and  effect. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1709,  the  weight  of  tbe  eagle  (of  10  dollars),  was 
fixed  at  270  troy  grains,  and  Its  contents  in  pure  gold  at  247k  grains ;  the  weinit  of  the  dollar  at 
41 6  grains,  and  its  contents  in  pure  silTer  at  37  U  grains.  The  wdsht  of  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was 
thus  precisely  2-3ds  of  that  of  sflTer  in  the  dollar,  and  the  relatiTe  yalue  of  gold  to  sUver  was 
therefore  as  iff  to  1.  This  being,  at  least  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1819,  an  undervaluation  of  gold  in  respect  to  silver,  all  payments  were  made  in  the 
latter,  in  which  thef^lue  of  the  dollar  of  aocount,  equal  to  that  of  the  coin,  was  4s.  2id.  sterling. 
But  the  act  of  June  28, 1834,  revened  this  system,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  the 
eagle  to  232  grains,  while  it  was  still  preserved  as  a  le^^  tender  tm  10  doltars.  No  alteration 
having  been  made  on  the  silver  coin,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  became  then  nearly  as  16 
to  1,  in  place  of  Iff!  or  Iff}  to  1,  its  true  proportion.  This  was  an  andervaloatlon  of  silver  whieh 
led  speeaOy  to  its  withdrawal  from  dreulation,  and  to  the  general  employment  of  gold.  In  irtiich 
the  value  of  the  dollar  of  account  was  1-lOth  of  Uie  new  ea^e,  or  only  4s.  1^  sterling. 

Under  the  act  of  January  18, 1837,  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  both  the  gold  and  silver  oofau  was  ad* 
justed  at  the  1-1 0th  part,  but  no  change  was  made  on  their  value,  further  than  a  small  fractional 
addition  of  pure  metal  to  the  gold  coin,  amonnting  in  the  eagle  to  only  ^th  of  a  gndn. 

The  practical  effect,  therefore,  of  the  late  alteraUons  has  been  to  lower  tbe  hitrinsie  value  of  the 
gold  coin  about  6|  per  cent,  to  substiUite  gold  for  silver  as  a  medium  of  exdiange  and  meaaors  of 
value,  and  to  reduce  the  general  money  standard  of  the  Union  nearly  1|  per  cent.,  the  differ- 
ence  in  value  between  the  former  and  the  present  dollars  of  account. 

EARNEST,  the  delivery  at  the  time  of  entering  on  a  contract  hy  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  other,  of  some  portion  of  the  matter  or  consideration  of 
the  contract,  in  token  that  it'is  finall^r  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  Thus,  the 
person  whose  part  in  the  contract  it  is  to  pay,  gives  a  small  sum,  and  the  person 
whose  part  it  is  to  conyey  goods,  giyes  a  small  portion  of  the  goods  in  question.  A 
common  instance  is  in  the  case  ofnired  servants  who  receive  a  smaU  sum  or  por- 
tion of  W2ug;es  as  earnest.  By  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  c.  3,  §  17),  no  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchandise  in  England  to  the  extent  of  £10  is  good 
vnthout  a  written  memorandum,  unless  the  buyer  reoeiye  part  of  the  goods,  or  give 
something  in  earnest  or  part  payment. 
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EARTHENWARE,  a  term  generally  applied  to  all  utenails  composed  of  earthen 
materials.  In  reference  to  chemical  constitution,  there  are  two  kinds  :  Poreelain^ 
consisting  of  a  fbsible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  invisible,  which,  when  combin- 
ed, are  susceptible  of  becoming  semi-Titrined  and  translucent  in  the  luln  ;  and  Pot- 
ierffy  an  inAuible  mixture  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln,  and  continues 
opaque.  The  latter  comprehends  several  sub-species,  which  graduate  impercepti- 
bly into  each  other,  as  stoneware,  earthenware  proper,  flintware,  fayence,  delfl- 
ware,  and  ironstone  china.  The  term  pottery,  howeyer,  is  sometimes  applied 
distinctively  to  the  brown  stoneware,  made  into  jugs  and  other  articles,  porous  yes- 
sels.  and  the  red  pans  and  pots  in  common  use. 

Tne  formation  of  earthen  vessels  is  an  art  of  the  very  highest  antiquity ;  and 
it  ia  one  which  probably  was  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  also  one  which  has  been  found  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  forwardness  in  all  newl^  discovered  countries  possessing 
the  raw  material,— even  among  people  comparatively  rude  and  unacouamted  witn 
most  of  the  other  arts  which  conduce  to  human  convenience.  In  China,  it  was 
carried  to  very  nearly  the  degree  of  excellence  which  their  porcelain  now  exhibits 
many  centuries  before  it  was  practised  with  much  skill  in  Europe.  From  Ada  it 
was  brought  to  Greece,  especially  Corinth,  the  potten  of  which  displayed  such 
exquisite  taste  and  skilL  that  their  works  were  amongst  the  most  valuable  deoora- 
tions  in  the  dwellings  of  princes.  The  Greeks  introduced  their  improvements  into 
Eflypt ;  and  a  PhcBuidan  colony  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  ancient  Etruria, 
whence  modem  Europe  has  drawn  models  of  skill  and  beauty. 

The  Romans  improved  the  art  of  pottery  in  this  and  many  of  the  other  countries 
which  they  conquered ;  but  the  manufacture,  nevertheless,  continued  stationary 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  wealthy  were  supplied  with  porcelain 
almost  exclusively  from  China.  At  length,  however,  the  royal  establismnents  of 
Sevres,  Dresden,and  Berlm.  produced  wares  which  became  the  admiration  of  Europe ; 
yet  they  never  circulated  tnroughout  all  ranks,  nor  effected  any  ^neral  change  in 
domestic  life,  being  limited  to  the  use  only  of  ine  noble  and  the  nch. 

In  England,  the  manu&cture  of  eartnenware  has  been  established  from  the 
remotest  period  of  history,  particularly  in  Staffordshire,  where  indeed  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  had  potteries  ;  but  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  yras  confined  to  a  few  objects  of  the  commonest  descripUon.  In  1690,  various 
improvements  were  introduced  by  two  brothers,  named  Elers,  who  came  from 
Nuremberg;  and  about  30  yean  later,  a  person  called  Astbury  first  made 
white  stoneware,  by  the  adoption  of  calcined  flints  in  its  composition.  This 
step  was  of  consequence  in  preparing  the  yray  for  the  far  greater  advances  after- 
wards (1760)  accomplished  by  Mr  Josiah  Wedswood  (bom  17S0,  died  1795),  by 
whose  discoveries  and  exertions  the  wares  of  Stimordshire  were  not  only  brought 
into  general  use  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods,  but  Engush 
pottery  has  since  been  sought  for  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  adopted  even 
in  places  where  the  art  was  formerly  prosecuted.  ^  Its  excellent  woronanship, 
its  solidity,  the  advanta^  which  it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine 
glaie  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  ^  its  form,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  Its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  universal,  that,  in 
travelling  from  Paris  to  Petenburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part  of 
Sweden,  and  fnm.  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of  Franoe  one  is  served 
at  every  inn  with  English  vrare.  Spain,  Portu|;a],  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it; 
and  vessels  are  loaded  with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  America."* 

The  district  in  Staffordshire  wherein  the  English  earthenware  is  chiefly  mann- 
Ikctured,  distinguished  by  the  general  appellatfon  of  **'  The  Potteries,"  is  situated 
on  the  borden  dTCheshire,  commencing  at  the  viUage  of  Golden  Hill,  and  extendinff 
more  than  seven  miles  to  Lane  find,  and  comprising  the  intermediate  places  of 
Newfield,  Smithfleld,  Tunstall,  Longport,  Burstem,  (Abridge,  Etruria  (the  seat  of 
Mr  Wedgwood's  establishment),  Hanley,  Shelton,  Stoke,  Lower  Lane,  and  Lower 
Delf.  Tnese  were  all  formerly  distinct  villages,  but  the  increase  of  the  manufac- 
ture has  led  to  the  erection  of  so  many  new  works,  that  their  individuality  is 
now  lost,  and  the  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  one  large  town.  The  manu- 
fkcture  in  England,  however,  is  far  from  belne  restricted  to  Staffordshire.  Porce- 
lain has  long  been  made  at  Derby  and  at  Oawort  in  Shropshire,  while  more  lately 
it  has  risen  to  high  excellence  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  at  Rockingham,  and  at 

*  TrsTels  in  Eng^d  and  Sootlaad  by  B.  FsnjM  de  Saint  Fond,  voL  L  p.  97* 
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Swinton  near  Rotherham.  The  Lambeth  stoneware  is  perfect  in  ite  kind  ;  and 
establishments  for  making  the  commoner  s<«1s  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

**  The  better  kind  of  poMtiy,  esltod  In  tUs  oonntry  8tallbrdshlr»-^Mtf«,  Is  made  of  an  uiffldiA 
mixture  of  •liimlna  nna  tiUea :  the  fonner  obtained  in  the  fcfm  of  a  line  day*  from  Derouhlra 
ohleflv ;  and  the  latter,  conalaung  of  ■ehlet  or  flint,  whldi  li  heated  red-hot,  quenched  in  water, 
and  then  reduced  to  pointer.  Bach  material,  earriiilly  powdered  and  eifted,  is  diflVued  tfaroueii 
water,  mixed  by  measure,  and  brought  to  a  due  eonautenoy  by  erapontlon ;  it  li  then  hlghgr 
plastic,  and  formed  upon  the  potter"*  wheel  and  lathe  into  varioua  circular  Teeoele,  or  mouldedlnto 
other  forms,  which,  after  tnvhis  l>een  dried  in  a  warm  room,  are  enclosed  in  baked  dajr-oaaea^ 
reeemUinv  iMUidboxeB,  and  called  seffpang  these  are  ranged  In  the  kUn  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it. 
leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel ;  here  the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a  oonsldsrable  time,  and 
thus  broutrbt  to  the  state  of  Msnol.  Thb  Is  afterwards  ffUued,  whldi  Is  done  by  dipping  the  bia- 
cult- wareinto  a  tub  containing  a  mixture  of  about  00  parts  of  litharge,  10  of  day,  and  90  of  ground 
flint,  diflbsed  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence,  and  when  taken  out,  enough  adheres  to  the  pieoa 
to  give  a  unifSorm  glaiing  when  again  heated.  The  pieces  are  then  again  packed  up  in  the  aag- 
gan,  with  small  bits  of  pottery  interspersed  between  each,  and  fired  in  a  kiln  as  before.  Tba 
ginsing  mixture  fuses  at  a  rery  moderate  heat,  and  gives  a  uniform  glossy  coating,  which  flnishee 
the  process,  when  It  is  intended  for  common  wtilte  ware. 

**  The  patterns  upon  ordinary  poroelain,  which  are  dilefly  In  blue.  In  eoneequence  of  thefkcDtty 
of  applying  cobalt,  are  generally  first  printed  off  upon  paper,  which  Is  applied  to  the  plate  or  other 
artide  wbOe  in  the  state  of  biscalt ;  the  colour  adheres  permanently  to  the  surlace  when  heat  is 
properly  applied. 

*<  The  manufikctnre  of  porcelain  is  a  most  refined  branch  of  art ;  the  materials  are  selected  with 
the  greatest  caution.  It  being  necessary  that  the  compound  should  renusin  perfectly  white  after  ex- 
poeure  to  heat ;  it  is  also  required  that  it  should  enaure  a  Tcty  high  temperature  without  ftislngy 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  semi  vitreous  texture,  and  a  peeiular  degree  of  transhicency  and 
toughness.  These  qualities  are  united  In  some  of  the  Oriental  porodaln,  or  China,  and  In  some  of 
the  old  Dresden,  but  they  are  rarely  Cwnd  oo-exlstent  in  that  of  modem  European  numufutura. 
Some  of  the  French  and  English  porcebUn,  esnedally  that  nuide  at  Mvres  and  at  Worcester,  b 
extremely  white,  and  duly  translucent,  but  It  ■  more  apt  to  cradK  by  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  more  brittle,  and  consequently  reouires  to  be  formed  into  thidcer  and  heavier  veiseta ;  and 
more  f^ble  than  the  finest  porcelains  oi  Japan  and  China.**    {BratUWi  Ckemistrjf,) 

The  annual  value  of  the  mann£Mstnre  in  this  country  may  be  estimated  at 
£2,500,000,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  produced  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  nearly 
tiie  whole  of  this  large  amount  consists  of  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed  on  the 

Soods,  as  the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  trifling.  This  manulacture  is  besides 
istinguished  by  other  peculiarities.  The  Potteries'  district  being  situated  in  one 
of  our  most  inland  counties,  occasions  the  employment  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
inland  carriage  by  canals  and  otherwise,  both  for  the  raw  materials  and  finif 


goods ;  while  every  ton  of  the  former  produces  several  tons  of  merchandise  for 
shipping,  the  freight  being  paid,  not  upon  the  wdght,  but  aoeording  to  the  bulk ; 
and  scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  any  of  our  great  ports,  whose  lading  is  not  in  part  made 
up  of  these  cheap,  bulky,  and,  for  these  reasons,  valuable  articles,  to  this  maritime 
country.  The  total  declared  value  of  the  goods  annually  expoited  is  now  about 
£700,000  ;  but  the  real  value  is  said  to  be  alx>ut  one-fourth  more.  Nearly  one-half 
of  these  shipments  is  to  the  United  States  ;  the  remainder  is  diflhsed  pretty  equally 
over  aU  the  other  portions  of  the  globe  with  which  Great  Britain  has  traomg  reiU^ 

tlonS.      [POBCELAIN.]    8 

EASTERN  OR  MALAYAN  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  lying  betwixt  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  stretcmng  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Sumatra 
to  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  ;  nearly  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Philippines,  being  situated  within  10  degrees  of  the  equator  on  each  side. 
Among  them  are  2  islands  of  the  first  rank  and  siie,  viz. :  Borneo,  and  Suma- 
tra ;  of  the  second  rank,  Java  :  of  the  third,  Gelebes^uxon,  and  Mindanao  ;  and 
of  the  fourth  rank^  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Jindana.  Flores,  Timor,  Coram,  BoorOy 
Gilolo,  Negros,  Sunar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  ana  Zebu.  The  snuJler  ones  are 
numberless.    Population  vaguely  estimated  at  15,000,000. 

The  Easlmi  or  Malayan  Islands  are  the  only  portions  of  Asia  situated  under  the  equator,  and, 
like  other  tropical  countries,  ei^oy  heat,  moisture,  and  a  luiuiiant  vegetation.  They  arethnnigh- 
out  of  a  mountainous  nature,  and  the  principal  chains  volcanic  There  is  a  general  uniformity  in 
dhnate  and  in  productions ;  but  on  a  closer  view  it  Is  found  that  the  western  and  eastern  divisiona 
poeseas  distinct  characters.  In  the  western  division,  the  productions  are  of  a  higher  order  oi 
utility,  and  rice  forms  the  prindpal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  eastern  is  less  fertile,  and  the 
inhabitants  derive  their  chief  sustenance  fixtm  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree.  The  portion  of  the  fartter, 
however,  betwixt  long.  124**  and  VHf  E.  excds  hi  the  finer  spices ;  and  In  this  part  the  chaimcter 
of  the  monsoons  b  reversed ;  the  easterly  monsoon  befaig  here  rainy  and  boisterous,  and  the  wes- 
terly, dry  and  temperateu  There  are  two  aboriginal  races  of  inhabitants  in  the  archipelago ;  a 
brown  neopie,  with  lank  hair,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  W.  division;  and  a  negro  race,  black,  with 
frizzled  hair,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  E.  division  ;  the  former  displaying  nearly  the  same  superloriQr 
over  the  bitter  that  the  whites  do  over  the  ne^es  of  AfHea.  The  women  of  these  islands,  mora 
especially  of  Java,  are,  on  shore,  almost  the  sole  mercfa«its  and  brokers,  the  men  Interfering  little, 
particutau-Jy  with  retail  buslsess.    The  Wa<Qo-BugseaBes  are  the  chief  carriers  of  the  archipelago. 
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Tfan  higher  dcpartmcDts  of  oommcrc*  are  ooiMliietod  br  foreicncn,  motUjr  CbtoeM,  Euro- 
peans or  their  deaeendants,  and  natiTei  of  India  and  Arabu.  Of  the  Asiatic  traders,  the  CblneM 
are  by  ha  the  most  nseAil,  and  appear  to  stand  neariy  In  the  same  rcdatiou  to  the  natives  that  the 
Jews  did  to  the  barbarians  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  advantage  hi  respect  of  treatment 
bdng,  howerer,  deddodly  in  Ikvoiir  of  the  formers 

The  Eastern  Islands,  and  more  espedaUj  the  Moloooas,  or  Bploe  Islands^hare,  at  different  p«« 
Hods,  been  the  subject  of  rivaliy  and  oontentioo  among  the  Portuguese,  English,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch.  The  Portuguese  having,  bv  dMftees,  been  shorn  of  their  maritime  power,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Ent^ish  graduallv  absorbed  by  their  immense  empire  on  the  continent  of  India,  these 
islands  (excepting  the  English  settlements  in  the  Btraits  of  Maiaoca).  have  long  been  occupied 
only  by  the  Spaniui  and  Dntch.  The  Spanish  possessions  are  the  Philippines.  The  IHitch  have 
entvely  subdued  Java,  the  Mohiocas,  and  some  others,  and  hold  militaiy  occupation  of  leading 
positions  tbrousliout  the  archipelago,  over  the  whole  of  which  indeed,  excepting  the  Philippines, 
they  claim  a  kiiid  of  sovemlgdty.  Tha  Dutch  possessions  are  divided  into  seven  governments ; 
Batavia  with  the  seat  of  the  govemor-geDeral,  and  Sumatra,  Ambovna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar, 
and  Timor.  During  the  last  war,  the  British  deprived  the  Dutdi  of  Java  and  their  other  prin- 
cipal settlements ;  but  the  whole  were  restored  at  the  peace  in  1815 ;  and  in  18SS,  Bencoolen  and 
the  other  British  settlements  in  Sumatra  were  exchanged  with  the  Dutch  for  Malacca.  Java, 
while  hi  poasesdon  of  the  British,  was  materially  improved,  and  its  restoration  has  ever  been  mat- 
ter of  rei^,  both  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  colonv  itself,  and  of  the  admiimble 
situation  of  its  capital,  Balavia,  as  an  emporium  for  the  whole  ardiipelago. 

Gold  is  universally  difiiised  throughout  the  Eastern  Islands,  and  In  1818  the  totalprodiuM,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  was  estimated  at  IM.Slfi  ounces,  or  £KI8,17<C  It  is  moat 
abundant  in  Borneo,  then  in  sucoes^on  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Luxon :  sUver,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  scarcely  exists;  iron  b  also  rare;  copper  ores  are  found  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  andat 
Bamhas  in  Borneo.  Banea  poaiCBses  tin  mines  which  appear  to  be  inexhaustible ;  Uiey  are  woiked 


by  Chinese  emploved  bv  the  Dutch.  Of  late  yean  the  anppiv  of  tin  from  these  mmea  haa  been 
greatly  augmented,  ana,  after  folly  aupplvlng  the  markets  of  India  and  Chfaia,  a  large  quantity  b 
annuauly  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  has  lessened  the  demand  for  Cornish  tin.    On  the  south 


and  west  coasts  of  Borneo  the  diamond  b  found.  The  vegetable  productions  are  of  the  moat  varied 
description,  many  of  them  are  common  to  all  tropical  eountriea,  bat  not  a  few  are  peculiar  to 
theae  regions  alone.  Java  b  accounted  the  rice  granary  of  the  archipelago,  and  it  besides  pro- 
duces coffce  and  sugar  in  laive  quantity,  with  some  indigo.  Black  pepper  Is  produced  in  greater 
abundance  in  Sumatra,  partieularly  the  west  coast,  than  In  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nutmeg 
exists  throughout  ahnoat  the  whole  of  the  Moluccas ;  but  the  avaricious  policy  of  the  Dutch  haa 
been  nearly  sncceesfol  in  confining  it  to  the  small  group  of  the  Bandas,  and  the  clove  to  the  island 
of  Ambovna,  where  thev  are  both  preserved  as  government  monopolies.  The  chief  other  produc- 
tions of  these  tolands  ana  the  aiUoining  seas  are  timber,  bamboos,  rattans,  antimony,  camphor, 
benxoin,  tripang,  bird-nests,  shark-flns,  and  tortolse-sheU.  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  parti- 
cularly in  the  seas  of  the  western  parta  of  the  archipelago. 

The  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Islands  b  consideraolt.  An  intercourse  has  always  subalsted 
with  the  remote  maritime  nations  of  Asia,  but  the  most  extensive  has  always  been  with  China. 
The  intercourse  with  Europeans  b  effected  chiefly  throus^  the  medium  of  Batavia  and  Singapore^ 
the  two  great  emporiums  oi  the  Eastern  Islanda  The  finports  received  from  China  in  exchange 
for  the  productions  of  the  archipelago  eondat  lutnelpally  or  tea,  cotton  staffs,  and  porcdainTall 
of  infonor  quality ;  and  from  Europe,  cott<»  manuncturea,  particularly  chlntiea  of  moderate 
fineness  and  gaudy  patterns,  white  cottons,  cambrics,  and  imitation  bandanas;  also  light  cheap 
woollens  of  snowy  colours,  and  low-prloed  ^assware,  mirrors,  and  earthenware.  Under  the  heads 
Java,  SiNOAPoaa,  and  Pbiuppinss,  a  teller  account  b  given  of  the  islands  more  particular^ 
ander  European  influence.    The  chief  other  islands,  with  their  ports  or  towns,  are  the  following : 

Sumatra.  JhU^  IVwiw.— Palembang,  Padang,  Bencoolen.  NatiM  IVnpiw.— Acheen,  Sooaoo, 
Deli,  Asahan,  Baooungan,  Ttqipunooly,  Rawa,  Natal,  Ippoo,  Ayrpoor,  Manna,  Kawur,  Croee, 
Tubing  Bawang. 

BoRNKo.  Dutch  T(gigm.--HBTnbaiwi,  Pontlana.  JVofitw  3\n0n«.— Borneo,  Montradok,  Mampawa, 
Banjarmasshi,  Pasb  Town. 

CauBBSs.  Macassar,  Kema,  Ooonong  Tela,  Bool,  Palos,  Wi^  Tannete,  Mero,  Boola, 
Comba. 
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Molucca,  or  Spics  laLAiroa;  Ceram,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Ooram,  GUolo,  Tidoin, 
Principal  Dutch  TVnen.— Amboyna,  In  the  Island  of  that  name. 

The  wdgMt  chiefly  employed  throughout  the  Eastern  Islands  are  those  of  China.  The  eurrmqf 
used  by  merchants  is  commonly  the  Spanish  dollar,  but  in  Java  the  Netherlands  florin. 


The  moral  and  poUtfeal  condltton  of  the  inhabltanta  of  the  Eastern  Isfamds  haa  been  mudi  de- 
teriorated by  the  evil  effiecta  of  European  influence  as  exercised  by  the  Dutch ;  and  by  their 
continued  turbulence,  owing  to  the  defective  power  of  the  sovereign,  the  ill-deflned  succeaiion  to 
the  throne,  the  univenal  prevalence  of  piraqr,  and  the  Ineflicient  protection  of  commerce  and 
consequent  monopoly  of  tnde  by  the  petty  chiefr,  with  all  their  arbitrary  dues  and  extortions. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  an  association  originally  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  trading  to  Hindostan  and  the  ndghbouring  resions ;  but  who,  by  a 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  have  established  tnemselyes  as  the  sotc- 
reiffns  of  an  immense  empire,  extending  OTer  the  principal  part  of  those  countriee^ 
and  containing  upwards  of  100  millions  of  people. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  maritime  enterprise  in  Britain  the  trade  of  India  was 
contemplated  as  its  grandest  object.  Into  the  sanguine  conceptions  formed  on  this 
subject  there  entered,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  dcMpree  of  illusion.  Yet  there  were 
circumstances  which,  eren  at  Uwt  early  stage  of  mercantile  adventure,  threw  a 
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peculiar  lustre  on  the  trade  of  India.  The  staple  artieles  oonsisted  of  flner  and 
richer  fiibrios  than  anv  that  had  vet  been  produced  in  the  West;  diamoodfl,  pearls, 
jewels  the  meet  beautiAil  and  brilliant ;  also  spices  the  most  flagrant  and  grateful 
to  the  senses.  The  great  scale,  too,  on  which  operations  were  conducted,  and  the 
large  fortunes  accumulated  in  certain  instances,  ^Te  to  this  traffic  a  character  of 
grandeur  not  belonging  to  the  smaller  transactions  which  took  plaoe  within  the 
limits  of  Britain  or  of  £nrope. 

The  ezdusiTe  right  to  the  narigation  to  India  by  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  was 
claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  original  diseoTerers  of  the  route  in  1497^and  thcQ 
the  most  powered  mvitime  state.  This  claim  being  sanctioned  by  the  Fope,  and 
somewhat  in  unison  with  the  laws  generally  admitted  in  that  age  respecting  mari- 
time discoYcry,  the  early  attempts  of  the  English  to  particioate  in  the  Indian 
trade  were  directed  first  to  the  exploring  of  a  passMC  by  the  K.  W.  coast  of  Asia; 
and  next  to  the  opening  of  an  intercourse  with  Inma  across  Russia  and  Persia ; 
and  under  Willoughbir,  Chancellor,  and  others,  much  capital  and  enterprise  were 
expended  in  Tain  on  these  arduous  undertakings  (1528,  Ac).  The  next  attempts 
were  made  by  Cabot  and  others  by  the  N.  W.  passage  round  the  arctic  shores  of 
America:  but  the  results  were  alike  unsuccessful.  Atlast  Drake  concelTed  the  bold 
design  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  ;  and.  haying  equipped  a  fleet,  he  aecom- 

Iilished  a  passam  tbrouch  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  arrived  in  1579  at  the  Mo- 
uccas,  wnere  he  first  oegan  that  commeroe  with  India  which  has  since  been 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent.  Drake's  return  to  England  in  1580  was  hailed 
with  exultation  by  the  people  ;  and  his  success  encouraged  CaTendish  and  other 
commanders  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  while  another  route,  projected  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Persian  Gulf,  was  accomplished  bv  a  different  body  of  adTonturers, 
including  Newbery  and  Fitch,  in  1584  and  1585.  Meanwhile,  England  baring  risen 
to  the  first  rank  amon|^  maritime  states,  the  awe  inspired  by  the  power  of  tm  Por- 
tuguese became  materially  iMsened  ;  and  in  1591,  three  ships  were  despatched 
under  Lancaster  and  others  oy  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope.  He  risited  Sumatra, 
Penang^  Ceylon,  and  neighbouring  places,  and  returned  in  1594  ;  but  the  issue  of  this 
expedition  was,  upon  the  whole,  unfortunate,  and  for  some  time  chilled  the  ardour 
of  the  English.  On  leaminff,  howeyer,  that  the  Dutch  had  sent  out  four  yessels, 
they  were  again  inspired  witn  emulation,  and  an  association,  formed  in  1599,  sub- 
scribed £30,000  to  DO  employed  in  fitting  out  three  ships  for  the  Indian  trade. 
This  body  in  1600  merged  into  one  on  a  jgrand  scale,  baring  at  its  head  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  with  215  kniffhts,  aldermen^  and  merchants,  who  constituted 
the  **  Gioyemor  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  ^e  East  Indies." 

The  Company  receiyed  a  charter  for  15  years  from  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  wore 
inyested  with  tne  ample  pririleges  which  it  was  then  cniBtomaiT  to  bestow  on  mer- 
cantile associations.  They  began  on  the  footiUgg  of  a  joint-stock  company,  thou^di, 
as  the  subscribers  were  slow  in  paying  up  their  shares,  a  oertain  numbor  of  tiie 
more  zealous  took  the  concern  altogether  into  their  own  hsAds.  They  expended 
£75,373,  of  which  £39,771  were  inyested  in  shipping,  £28,742  in  bullion,  and  £6860 
in  goods.    It  was  the  wish  of  the  court  that  Sir  £.  Miohelbome  should  be  corn- 


to  600  tons  ;  and  after  risiting  Acheen  in  Sumatra,  and  Bantam  in  Jaya,  returned 
in  1603.  Betwixt  1603  and  1612,  seyen  other  yoya^es  were  undertaken,  making  in 
all  eight  expeditions,  the  result  of  which  was  jnd£e<^  on  the  whole,  to  be  prosperous. 
The  commanders  of  these  expeditions  appear,  like  most  of  the  early  narigators,  to 
haye  sometimes  conjoined  the  diiferent  oooupations  of  trade  and  piracy.  Their 
principal  object  was  to  obtain  pepper,  doyes,  nutmegs,  and  other  spices  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  their  chief  settlement  being  Bantam;  and  the  contment  of 
India  was  not  risited  until  1611,  when  Middleton  reached  Surat.  In  1612,  the 
Mogul  allowed  them  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay)  and 
Gogo.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  regular  annual  intercourse  with  India  was  established, 
chiefly  at  Surat;  and  the  most  yaluable  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Islands  harins 
been  y^rested  fVom  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  were  less  yisited,  until  at  length 
the  ffreater  attractions  of  the  continent  induced  the  Company  gradually  to  reun- 
quisn  all  their  insular  stations  except  a  few  in  Sumatra.  The  factory  at  Surat 
remained  their  chief  seat  on  the  western  coast  until  1687,  when  the  presidency 
of  the  other  settlements  was  transferred  to  Bombay,  an  island  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  as  the  dowry  of  the  tnfiuita  Catherine  of  Portugal. 
The  Company's  trading  stations  on  the  £.  or  Coromandel  coast  were  held  snbordi- 
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nate  to  Bantam  until  1640.when  thev  oMained  the  permission  of  a  natiye  chief 
for  the  erection  of  Fort  St  George  at  Madras ;  which  jtlace  was  foznied  into  a  pre- 
flidencT  in  1664.  Hie  establishmeni  in  Bengal  was  founded  somewhat  later  tnaji 
the  otoers.  In  1656.  through  the  influence  and  patriotism  of  a  physician  named 
Boughton,  who  had  been  professionally  useAil  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal^  permission 
was  obtained  to  erect  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  on  the  Ganges.  From  this  time  ships 
were  sent  to  Bengal  erery  year,  but  its  commerce  was  still  confadered  secondary 
to  that  of  Coromandel,  and  made  suluect  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  St  George.  Cal- 
cutta was  purchased  in  1698;  and  in  1707  it  was  raised  into  a  separate  presidency. 

The  Company,  for  some  time,  were  little  more  than  an  associated  body  of  private 
adTenturers;  the  goTemor  and  directors  merely  receiving  the  funds  contributed  by 
each  individual,  managinij;  them  according  to  his  suggestion,  and  accounting  to 
him  for  the  proceeds.  But  m  1612,  by  representing  the  complexity  and  inconvenience 
arising  out  of  tins  arrangement,  thev  prevailed  upon  the  merchants  to  unite  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  where  the  whole  sum  subscribed  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  directors;  and  a  dividend  made,  conformable  to  the  general  results  of  the 
trade.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  when  zeal  vras  no  loncer  stimulated  by 
individual  advantage,  the  transactions  were  not  conducted  with  the  same  economy, 
and  yielded  less  advantageous  returns.  The  Company  afterwards  involved  their 
affiiirs  in  the  confusion  of  different  interests  An  addition  to  their  capital  being 
from  time  to  time  required,  was  procured  by  a  new  joint  stock,  and  sums  were 
subscribed  by  fresh  bodies  <n  adventurers,  which  were  to  be  separately  managed. 
Thus  by  the  year  1650,  four  distinct  subscriptions  were  formed.  Meantime,  the 
directors  were  harassed  not  only  by  the  competition  of  interlopers,  but  by  demands 
fh>m  respectable  merchants  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  this  lucrative  traffic^  The 
principles  of  commercial  as  well  as  of  political  liberty  widely  pervaded  the  nation; 
the  Levant  and  Muscovy  trades  had  been  thrown  open  with  the  happiest  effects ; 
and  it  was  urged  that  equal  benefits  would  accrue  nom  opening  to  the  nation  in 
general  that  of  India.  In  1635,  a  new  association,  headed  by  Sir  W.  Courten, 
obtained  permission  from  the  king,  who  was  allowed  a  share  in  the  adventure,  to 
embark  in  an  independent  trade  with  that  country.  The  oonoem,  however,  was 
not  well  conducted,  and  could  not  make  head  acainst  the  hostility  of  the  Company. 
At  len^h  the  privUege  was  withdrawn ;  but  the  directors  a^greed  to  incorporate 
the  capital  witn  their  ovm,  forming  what  was  termed  the  Umted  Joint  Stock.  Its 
proprietors,  however,  were  in  1655  empowered  by  Cromwell  to  resume  a  separate 
commerce.  Jealousies  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  after  several  warm 
discussions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  exclusive  system  should  be  fully  re-established, 
and  that  the  different  stocks  which  had  led  to  such  confusion  should  be  consolidated. 
From  this  time  the  transactions  were  carried  on,  if  not  in  a  more  profitable,  at  least 
in  a  more  systematic  manner.  A  charter  tpranted  to  the  Company  in  1661  authorized 
them  **  to  make  war  or  peace  with  anypnnoe  or  people  that  were  not  Christians." 

During  a  course  of  years  tnm  this  oate,  though  the  Company  laboured  under 
embarrassment,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  extend  their  com* 
merce.  Their  outward  investment  in  ffoods  and  bullion,  which  in  1622  did  not 
exceed  £65,000,  rose  in  1673  to  £228,000.  This  apparent  success  produced  the 
usual  effect  of  exciting  emulation  among  the  rest  of  the  communitv ;  and  the  project 
of  a  new  joint  stock  was  ( 1 683)  for  some  time  entertained.  The  Company,  notwith- 
standing, had  still  influence  enough  in  1693  to  procure  from  the  crown  a  charter  for 
21  years,  which  authorized  them  to  extend  their  capital  from  £756,000  to  £1  j500,000; 
but  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  year,  passed  a  vote  directly  annulling  this 
grant.  In  1698,  a  bill  vras  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  another 
company.  This  measure  was  not,  however,  fonnded  upon  a  liberal  basis.  It  in  no 
degree  threw  open  the  trade,  but  merely  transferred  the  monopoly  from,  one  body 
to  another,  and  a  direct  injustice  vras  committed  by  allowing  the  new  association 
to  commence  their  operations  immediatelv ;  their  predecessors  oeinx  by  their  charter 
entitied  to  a  notice  of  three  years  before  their  exclusive  trade  should  cease.  Finally 
— and  this  was  the  real  source  of  their  too  ample  privil^es— the  new  company 
agreed  to  advance  to  government  £2,000,000  at  8  per  cent.  Their  means  being 
thereby  crippled,  thev  were  only  able  in  their  first  voya«»  to  complete  an  investment 
of  £178,000.  while  their  rivals  sent  out  one  of  £525,<HjO.  The  old  company  also 
conducted  tneir  affiurs  with  increased  prudence ;  and  by  their  jp^at  experience 

E roved  themselves  superior  to  their  new  competitors.  The  most  violent  dissensions 
roke  out  in  India  between  the  rival  associations,  each  representing  the  other  in 
the  blackest  colours  to  the  native  princes,  who  were  much  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
statements  of  both.    Hence  arose  an  apprehension  that  the  very  existence  of  British 
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trade  in  India  waa  in  peril ;  and  a  mom  of  mutual  dancer  induced  the  oompaniM 
to  asree,  bi  1703,  to  a  comwoniM.  and  to  aot  thenoefoiili  under  the  title  of  ^  Tlie 
United  Compaay  of  Merchants  aradin|f  to  the  East  Indies."  Godol|Adn  was 
appointed  aroiter,  and  on  the  baeia  of  his  dednon  waa  formed  a  goTcmment  com- 
poeed  of  a  Court  of  Proprietors  for  caneral  purposes,  and  a  Court  of  Directors  for 
details.  Seren  years  were  allowed  for  each  company  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  at  the 
end  oi  which  period  (1708),  the  aot  6  Anne,  c.  17,  was  passed,  prolonging  their 
charter  to  1729,  and  oblipng  the  United  Company  to  adTanoe  £l,twO/)00  to  govern- 
ment without  interest.  vniidL,  when  added  to  the  former  loan  at  8  per  cent.,  raised 
the  amount  to  £3,200,000,  and  reduced  the  rate  to  6  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
advance.  This  act  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  priyil^ges  of  the  present 
Company. 

The  exports,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  consisted  chiefly  of  bullion ; 
and  the  uiporto  of  Indian  silks,  piece  goods,  and  other  products.  An  inter- 
course with  China  was  opened  so  early  as  the  Tear  1635;  but  the  trade  was 
long  prosecuted  irregularly,  and  on  a  yery  limitea  scale.  In  1078,  the  Company 
possessed  iactories  at  Taywan  in  Formosai  and  at  Amo^.  At  this  pieriod  the  chief 
unporto  from  China  were  silks  and  porcelam,  and  tea  did  not  become  the  principal 
commodity  until  1706,  prcTious  to  which  time  they  had  been  forced  to  restrict  their 
intercourse  to  Canton.  In  1715.  the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  assumed  the 
character  of  a  regular  trade,  ana  ships  were  despatched  from  England  at  stated 
seasons,  haying  each  a  supercargo  to  conduct  the  sales  and  purohaies. 

In  1709,  the  Company's  diyidend  was  8  per  cent.,  which  was  increased  in  1711 
to  9  per  cent.;  and  m  1712,  the  charter  was  again  extended  to  1736.  In  1716,  the 
diyioend  was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  but  reduced  in  1722  to  8  |>er  cent.  In  1 730, 
a  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  petitions  from  the  chief  mercantile  towns  to  Imyo 
the  Indian  trade  thrown  open ;  but  the  Company  defeated  this  application,  and 
procured  a  Airther  extension  of  their  charter  for  88  years,  to  1769,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  gaye  £200,000  to  the  public,  and  agreed  to  reduce  the  interest  on  their 
debt  to  4  per  cent.  In  1743,  tney  adyanoed  £1,000.000  to  goyemment  at  3  per 
cent.,  and  obtained  an  extension  of  their  charter  from  1769  to  1783.    When  a 

Sneral  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  took  place  in  1749,  that  of 
D  whole  debt  of  £4,200,000  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  and  they  were  enmowered 
to  borrow,  by  the  sale  of  annuities  to  that  extent,  and  did  borrow  £2,992,440 
accordingly. 

At  this  tune  (1749).  the  eircnmstances  of  the  Company  underwent  a  most  im- 
portant change.  At  first  they  attempted  nothing  more  tnan  to  maintain  ketones 
ror  the  accommodatioii  Ot  thetr  a^nts,  and  places  of  deposit  for  their  goods.  Hie 
marauding  character  of  Uie  native  princes  afterwards  rendered  it  necessary  to 
fortify  theee  stations.  But  though  some  passages  in  the  Directors'  correspondence 
in  1689  indicate  a  desire  to  make  territorial  reyenue  one  of  the  Company^  sources 
of  emolument,  yet  down  to  1749  they  had  acquired  only  a  few  small  districts 
around  Bomuby,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  The  war  which  then  broke  out  in  the 
Camatic  had  the  effect  of  conyertins  them  into  a  military  power,  and  of  rendering 
them,  after  yarious  struggles,  yirtuu  sovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Much 
more  memorable  results  arose  out  of  the  war  in  Bengal,  and  the  victories  of  Clive^ 
in  1757,  when  tiiev  obtained  the  Dewannee,  including  the  real  occupancy  of  that 
province,  with  Banar  and  Orissa,  forming  a  territory  more  extensive,  and  at  that 
time  supposed  more  opulent,  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  sovereignty  of 
these  territories  having  been  confirmed  to  the  Company  by  treaty  in  17o5,  an 
extraordinary  sensation  was  created,  and  both  themsdves  and  the  nation  became 
inspired  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  their  wealth  ;  their  stock  rose  to  263,  and 
a  cQvidend  was  voted  of  124  per  cent.  These  treasures,  however,  soon  became 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  desire,  both  to  the  i>eople  ana  the  government.  The 
question  vras  mooted  whether  any  body  of  subjects  could  exercise  an  authority 
independent  of  the  supreme  power ;  nor  were  ministers  slow  to  pronounce  that  the 
king  must  be  the  real  and  only  sovereign  over  every  territory  conquered  by  the 
British  arms.  This  alarming  claim  was,  for  the  time,  evaded  by  an  agreement 
made  in  1767,  that  the  Company  should  annually  pay^  £400,000  into  the  Exchequer, 
and  reduce  their  dividend  to  10  per  cent.;  upon  which  they  were  allowed  for  two 
years  to  retain  their  Indian  acquisitions.  In  1769,  a  similar  arrangement  ex- 
tended their  power  five  years  longer ;  but  at  this  epoch  a  disastrous  crisis  had 
arrived  in  their  afiairs.  The  revenues  of  the  conquered  provinces,  though  very 
considerable,  were  found  inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Hyder 
Ali,  in  which  they  were  then  engaged,  and  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  their  servants,  and 
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the  exorbitant  dividendfi  which  the  proprieton  thou^t  themaelTes  entitled  to 
demand.  Their  afhirs  were  now  (1/72)  in  a  state  <»  extreme  embarraaamenl^ 
which  they  in  Tain  endeaTonred  to  mitigate  by  loans  from  the  bank,  first  or 
£400,000  (Jnly  15),  and  then  of  £200,000  (July  29).  They  were  under  the  neees- 
sity  of  stating  to  goYemment  (10th  Angost  17/2)  their  absolate  want  of  an  aooom- 
modation  to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000.  This  application  placed  them  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minister,  who  determined,  indeed,  after  some  hesitation,  to  grant 
their  request,  but  under  conditions  which  might  promote  both  his  own  influence 
and  that  of  the  crown.  His  terms  were,  that  the  Exchequer  should  lend  £1,400.000 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  forego  the  stipulated  annual  payment  of  £400,000  till  that  debt 
were  diseharged.  In  return,  the  0>mpany  were  not  to  divide  aboye  6  per  cent.  tUl 
that  object  would  be  accomplished ;  and  on  their  extrication  from  difficultiae, 
were  to  pay  to  the  revenue  three-fourths  of  their  surplus  receipts  at  home.  The 
latter  point  was  loudly  denounced  by  the  Directors  as  oppressiye ;  but,  in  fkct,  it 
provea  wholly  nugatory,  since  the  relief  from  embarrassment  and  the  possession  of  a 
surplus  were  nerer  realized.  Hie  minister  followed  up  thb  measure  bv  anotiier 
still  more  offensiYe,  regulating  their  constitution,  both  at  home  and  in  India. — ^in 
particnhir,  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  govemor-general^  with  four  councillors, 
and  a  chief-justice  with  three  judges,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  cabinet.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Company  against  this  measure  were  fruitless,  and  the  ar- 
rangements were  carried  into  ^ect  by  two  acts  passed  in  June  1773. 

The  debt  to  gOTcmment  was  discharged  in  1777,  when  the  restriction  on  their 
dividends  was  of  course  removed  ;  and  in  1781,  a  new  agreement  was  madci  by 
which  £400,000  were  accepted  by  government  in  discharge  of  all  former  claims, 
and  the  charter  extended  to  1794.  TThe  dividend  being  at  that  time  8  per  cent.,  it 
yna  also  stipulated  that  a  certain  share  of  the  surplus  profits  should  accrue  to  the 
publie ;  but  the  state  of  the  Ck>mpany's  affairs  rendered  the  latter  provision  of  no 
value. 

Meanwhile  the  Directors  were  actively  endeavouring  to  repress  the  disor- 
ders which  began  to  appear  in  their  Indian  possessions.  It  vras  with  this 
view  chiefly  that  Clive  went  out  a  second  time  in  1765,  though  dronmstances  soon 
afterwards  led  also  to  a  vast  extension  of  their  territorial  property.    The  two 

frimary  objects  of  his  mission  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  exaction  of^  presents  by 
Mtish  officers  fh>m  the  native  powers,  and  to  repress  the  internal  trade,  in  a  great 
measure  monopolised  by  them,  which  had  been  the  source  of  accumulated  evils. 
The  first  of  these  measures  he  enforced  with  rigour.  The  latter,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  partially  connived  at.  till  the  repeated  commands  of  the  Directors  left 
him  no  choice  but  to  perform  his  duty.  Aflairs,  nevertheless,  remained  in  extreme 
disorder ;  and  the  revenue  had,  in  no  degree,  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
Company.  On  the  resolution  being  formed  to  appoint  a  governor-general,  Parlia- 
ment nominated  Warren  Hastings.  The  choice  was  entiray  approved  by  the  pro- 
frietors  ; .  and  from  that  gentleman's  splendid  talents  and  great  experience  in 
ndian  afiairs,  the  happiest  results  were  expected  from  his  elevation  to  the  supreme 
government.  His  administration  lasted  from  1772  to  1785 ;  and  the  various 
transactions  by  which  it  was  marked  excited  in  Britain  a  very  intense  interest, 
and  gave  rise,  after  his  return,  to  some  of  the  most  memorable  proceedings  in  the 
recoras  of  Parliament,  though  they  did  not  permanently  affect  either  the  extent  of 
the  British  power,  or  its  relation  to  the  native  states.  During  Mr  Hastings' 
government,  the  revenue  had  been  somewhat  inoreased,  but  the  debt  had  been 
augmented  in  a  greater  proportion.  This,  however,  had  resulted  f^m  the  wars 
in  which  the  Company  were  inrolyed,  particularly  that  vnth  Hyder,  to  which 
Mr  Hastings  could  scarcely  be  eonsidned  a  party.  The  violent  clamour  against 
him  led  to  nis  impeachment  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  trial  lasted  from 
1788  to  1795,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  that,  if  he  had  not  been  free  from 
blame,  it  was  evident  that  the  magnitude  of  his  offences  had  been  considerably 
exaggerated:  the  sentence  of  ^  not  guilty"  vtras  finally  passed  in  a  thin  house  upon 
all  the  ciuirges ;  and  the  Company  granted  him  a  oonsiderable  pension. 

The  aflkirs  of  India  had  meantime  been  made  the  chief  ground  of  debate  in 
Parliament  betvnxt  the  two  great  political  parties.  Mr  Fox  having  obtained  an 
ascendency  in  Parliament,  brought  in  his  memorable  bill,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  government  and  patronage  of  India  would  have  been  taken  fr^m  the  C^m- 

Eany,  and  vested  in  the  Commons.  It  was  passed  without  difficulty  in  that  house; 
ut  throu|^  the  influence  of  the  king,  it  vras  rejected  hj  the  Lords.  Mr  Pitt 
obtained  office  shortly  afterwards,  and  by  means  of  his  exertions  an  act  was  passed  in 
1784,  which  made  a  material  change  in  the  administration  of  India,  by  the  estab- 
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liahnMui  of  a  imw  body,  inTested  with  high  powen,  called  the  Board  of  Oontrpi^ 
the  AmetioBB  of  which  will  be  immediately  explained.  The  act  contained  rery  sfariot 
fay'uiotioiisfor  the  remedy  of  the  erils  whence  the  Company's  embanassmentB  were 
■appoaed  to  hare  arisen  ;  in  particular,  to  renounce  all  schemec  of  war  and  con- 
qnest,  declaring  that  **  Mhemcs  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India, 
are  measures  repvcnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  this  nation.*^ 
In  order  to  ftdfil  the  objects  of  the  act.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  appointed  goTemor- 
general  in  1786.  Animated  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  integrity,  and  endowed 
with  a  sound  judgment,  he  perhaps  did  not  possess  those  comprehmsiTe  riews 
which  form  the  complete  statesman.  In  undertaking  to  place  on  an  improred 
basis  the  financial  and  judicial  systems  of  British  India,  he  was  guided  by  motiTca 
decidedly  bencYolent.  JBut  his  arrangements  in  some  cases  proceeded  on  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country;  and  ne  applied  nrindpies 
founded  upon  abs&act  theory  and  English  practice  to  a  people  in  whom  local 
prejudices  had  taken  deep  root.  The  sanguine  expectations  formed  from  his 
administration  were  therefore  in  a  great  measure  disappointed.  He  was  desirous,  in 
eonformitv  with  his  instructions,  to  abstain  ftrom  aggression  and  conquest  in  erery 
form,  yet  ne  allowed  himself,  on  somewhat  slender  grounds,  to  be  drawn  into  hos- 
tilities with  Tippoo,  which  added  a  considerable  pi^  of  Mysore  to  the  Company's 
possessions,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  other  conquests  on  a  still  mater  scale. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been,  that,  instead  of  **  conquest  ana  extension  of 
dominion"  beinjg  abandoned,  it  was  from  this  time  that^  in  the  mode  of  acquiring 
territory,  the  Company  dispensed  with  mercantile  intrigue,  and  began  to  assume 
more  of  a  purely  military  character. 

In  1793,  the  charter  was  renewed  *(8S  Geo.  III.  c.  52)  for  20  years.    In  the 
same  year,  the  public  debt 
the  8  per  cent,  stock  ;  but  as 

became  holders  to  the  extent  w  •«»  w»«m.«^  ^^jt  ^««*  «^A,«»f  ,i#vw.  *,^vu  «»>•  «uw 
was  not  paid  up  until  some  years  afterwards.  At  this  perioa  their  rerenues 
amounted  to  £8^225,628,  the  expenditure  to  £7,007.050,  thnsyielding  a  surplus 
of  £1,218«578 :  and  the  debt  was  reduced  to  £7^1,665.  This  state  of  albirs 
became  the  subject  of  ▼ehement  declamation  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere ;  and 
the  Act,  after  airecting  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  with  k  per  cent 
more  CTcntually  from  a  separate  ftmd,  and  proriding  a  sinking  fhnd  of  £500,000 

Sir  annum,  gravely  appropriated  an  equal  amount  to  be  annuaUy  paid  mto 
e  British  exchequer  ;  oendes  contingent  sums  of  **  surplus  profits,"  which  were 
to  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  almost  supeifiuous  to  state  that  these 
golden  areams  were  never  realized.  The  hostilities  asainst  the  French,  which 
commenced  in  1793,  led  to  their  being  entirely  stripped  <n  their  Indian  settlements; 


the  Mahratta  war  commenced,  the  moiBt  important  of  all  in  which  the  Company 
have  ever  been  engaged.  Amidst  these  extended  operations,  the  surplus  of 
xeTcnue  soon  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  not  found  conyenient  to  make  more  than 
two  payments  of  £^250,000  each  to  the  public,  in  the  years  1793  and  1794.  In 
1797,  a  deficiencT  occurred,  which  continued  tUl  1811,  although,  by  the  extensioA 
of  territory  in  the  interrai.  the  revenue  had  increased  from  a)»out  8  to  15|  mil* 
lions  sterling.  In  1810,  tne  Compan^r  obtained  temporary  assistance  fr«m  the 
public,  by  the  advance  of  £1^500,000  in  Exchequer  Dills.  They  a^aln  leceivea 
accommodation  in  1812.  by  a  loan  of  £2,500,00^  t  this  last  was  hquidated  by  an- 
nual payments,  and  finally  discharged  in  1822. 

In  1808,  the  Company  began  to  grant  licenses  to  the  owners  of  Indian  vessels, 
or  "  country  ships,  to  tra&  between  India  and  China.  This  traffic,  which  was 
conducted  quite  distinct  from  the  transactions  of  the  Company,  soon  became  of 
considerable  importance.  The  exports  of  the  country  traders,  consisting  chiefiy  of 
opium  and  cotton  wool,  consideraDly  exceeded  in  value  their  imports  in  return  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  of  tea  by  the  Company  were  of  much 

Cter  value  than  their  outward  investment.  The  balance  was  therefore  adjusted 
Dgh  the  country  traders,  by  means  of  bUls  drawn  by  the  Company's  servants 
at  Canton  upon  the  Bengal  government,  and  to  a  small  amount  also  on  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  London.  Previous  to  the  great  extension  of  the  country  trade,  the 
tea  was  principally^  paid  for  with  bullion  exported  from  England,— the  export  of 

foods,  which  princiiMdly  consisted  of  woollen  cloths,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron, 
eing  wholly  inadequate  to  that  purpose. 
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In  1813,  the  act  58  Geo.  III.  o.  156,  wms  [MMsed.  which  renewed  the  charter  for 
a  period  of  20  years,  from  April  22.  1814.  By  this  statnto  the  trade  with  India 
was  thrown  open  to  the  pablio  under  certain  reflations :  while  that  to  China, 
and  the  tea  tnde  ceneraUy,  was  reserved  exdusiTely  to  the  Company.  At  the 
same  time,  the  territorial  and  commercial  branches  were  separated,  as  well  as  all 
accounts  connected  with  them.  Dnrinc  the  20  years  embraced  bv  the  charter,  there 
occurred  the  Nepanlese  war,  1814  and  1815 ;  the  Pindaree  war,  1817  and  1818 ;  the 
Burmese  war,ftom  1824  to  1826;  besides  others  on  a  smaller  scale,  including  Bhurt- 
pore  in  1826.  Most  of  these  operations  led  to  an  enlargement  of  territory,  and  con- 
sequently to  an  increase  of  revenue,  but  likewise,  as  before,  to  a  corresponding 
amount  of  expenditure  and  debt;  during  the  Burmese  war  alone  the  debt  being 
augmented  by  the  sum  of  £13,007.828. 

Before  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  in  1818,  it  was  confldently  stated,  in 
a  report  which  the  Directors  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Control,  ^  that  all  the 
expectations  then  entertained  by  British  merchants  as  to  the  wished  for  opening 
of  the  Indian  trade  were  groundless  and  delusive;  that  those  who  should  act 
upon  them  if  the  trade  were  opened,  would  be  sure  to  experience  ruin,  loss,  and 
disappointment ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  commercial  privileges 
woula  be  in  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole  of  the  present  Indian  system."  No- 
thing daunted  by  this  statement,  the  merchants  at  once  entered  into  the  new  trade 
with  spirit,  and  the  following  table,  showing  the  progress  of  both  parties,  well 
illustrates  the  effects  of  the  change : — 

Declaiued  Value  of  the  principal  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  all  places  East- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China),  in  the  Years  1814.  1823,  and 
1832,  distinguismng  the  Private  IVade  from  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Beer  and  Ale. 

Oopp«r,  wrongfatft  imwrougfat 

BrltUi  cottons , 

Cotton  twist  and  jam 

Glass. , 

Hardware  and  eatlery.. ... 
Iron,  wrought  andonwrougfat 

LlnoB  manolMtnres. 

811k  maonftctiires. 

Wtasfc 

Woollen  manu&cturss. .... 
Other  articles. 


1814. 


CompaQf. 


Total.... 


434 

83,909 
17,778 

■  •  •  • 

8,983 

11.780 

93,945 

17,lfl7 

846 

11,897 

835,151 

41i,575 


Private. 


£ 

49,568 

88,638 

91,708 

7 

65.460 

15,163 

09,836 

6,267 

18,079 

960.889 

20,813 

488,897 


1825. 


Gompsny< 


•  •  •  • 

90,055 


1,486 

6,087 

36,408 

1,894 

99 

1,328 

85,649 

835,690 


896,558    1,048,138 

' , ' 

£1,874,090 


Private. 


£ 

97,188 

68,109 

1,188,468 

16,993 

188,167 

76,176 

139,559 

19,180 

25,748 

115,997 

981.489 

933,687 


1838. 


Compapjr. 


11,180 


19 

1,060 

11,864 

3,018 

5,341 

45 

308 

37,801 

78.909 


458,550    9,967»705  I    149,198   3,601,083 
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,606 

178,086 

1,531,186 

300,719 

100,087 

71.025 

141,081 

43.715 

85,150 

149,949 

199.706 

763,883 


£3,416,855 


£3,750,286 


The  preceding  table  shows,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  commodities  which  make  up  our  export  trade  with  Indi&«  the  value 
of  the  shipments  was  doubled  vrithin  the  18  years  from  1814  to  1882,  while  in 
British  cottons,  tvrist,  and  yam,  the  increase  was  eighteen  fold  ;  an  increase  the 
more  worthy  of  notice  as  occurring  with  roffard  to  a  species  of  manufactures  for 
our  supply  of  which  we  were  not  many  years  before  dependent  upon  the  looms  of  Hin- 
dostan.  In  comparing  the  Companv's  with  the  private  trade,  it  vrill  be  observed, 
that  while  the  former  progressively  oecreases,  the  latter  rapidly  increases.  Indeed, 
as  the  Company's  exports  include  military  stores  as  well  as  merchandise,  it  may 
be  held  to  nave  virtually  expired  in  the  vear  1825,  in  which  year  the  value  of  the 
goods  exported  bv  them  amounted  to  only  £73,000.  Hese  resalts,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion vnth  the  fact,  that  for  not  a  few  jears  prior  to  1814  little  alteration  had 
occurred  in  their  exports,  showed  conclusively  that  the  increase  was  owing  entirely 
to  the  activity  of  the  private  traders. 

The  unfitness  of  a  lurge  corporation  like  that  of  the  East  India  Company  to 
prosecute  commercial  dealings  Ming  now  apparent.  Parliament  had  little  hesitation, 
when  called  upon  to  legislate  on  Indian  affairs  in  1838,  in  not  only  abolishing  their 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  but  in  preventing  them  from  carrying  on  anj 
mercantile  operations  whatever,  and  of  restricting  them  to  the  administration  of 
their  vast  territories.  This  change  was  effected  by  the  three  acts  of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
e.  85, 93,  and  101.    The  first  is  entitled  An  Act  for  effecting  an  Amngement  with 
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Hm  EMi  India  CompMiy,  and  for  the  better  Goremment  of  bis  Majesty's  Indian 
Territories,  till  April  80,  1854 ;  the  second.  An  Act  to  rmlate  the  Trade  to 
China  and  India;  and  the  third.  An  Act  to  proTide  for  the  GoUeotion  and  Mana^- 
ment  of  the  Duties  on  Tea.  Tne  general  amoont  of  the  proiisions  of  these  acts 
was  to  throw  open,  for  the  first  time,  the  oonntries  to  wfaion  they  relate,  to  British 
enterprise  and  capital.  Down  to  1813  both  China  and  India  were  as  completely  shut 
acainst  the  people  of  this  country  generally,  as  if  thoT  had  been  hostile  regioni. 
Tne  charter  of  1813  diminished,  to  a  oertain  degree,  this  restriction,  by  allowing 
the  ships  of  priyate  traders  to  resort  to  India,  and,  more  reoently|  regulations  of 
the  Indian  goyemment  permitted  a  limited  extent  of  land  for  indigo  plantations 
to  be  held  in  India  by  persons  who  were  not  natiTes;  while  trade  was  licensed  by 
the  Company  between  China  and  India.  Bot  much  of  this  was  upon  suiferanoe. 
and  no  relaxation  of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  China  and  England  had 
erer  been  conceded. 

CONSTITDTXOlf  AlVD  PaBSNT  CONDITION  OF  TBI  COMPANT. 

The  goTemment  of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  is  composed  of  the  Home 
GoTemment  and  the  ExecutiTe  Goyemment  in  India. 

The  HoMS  GoyBBNMSNT  consists  of,  U/,  The  Court  of  Proprietors;  2d,  The  Court 
of  Directors ;  8d.  The  Board  of  Control. 

The  Court  qf  Propnetor§  elect  the  Directors,  and  make  by-lawk  which  are  bind- 
ing in  all  matters  not  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  General  courts  are  held 
quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  at  which  no  one  can  be 
present  unless  possessed  <n  i^fiOO  stodL ;  and  the  proprietors  rate  according  to 
the  amount  which  thev  possess.  The  lowest  sum  wnich  entiUes  a  proprietor 
to  a  single  yote,  is  £iOOO  (of  which  he  must  haye  been  in  possession  for  the 
preceding  12  months,  unless  such  stock  was  obtained  by  bequest  or  marriage); 
£8000,  two  yotes;  £6000,  three  yotes ;  and  £10,000.  four  yotes.  No  greater  number 
of  yotes  can  be  giyen  bjr  any  one  proprietor.  The  number  of  proprietors  lately 
entitled  to  yote  was  1976 ;  of  which  64  possessed  each  four  yotes ;  60  each  three  ; 
870  each  two;  and  1602  had  single  yotes. 

T%e  Court  (^fDirwton  consists  of  24  proprietors,  who  are  elected  for  four  yean; 
■ix  going  out  annually  by  rotation.  They  are  re-eligible,  and  generally  are  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  a  year;  thirteen  form  a  court.  The  qualification  for 
a  seat  in  the  direction  is  the  possession  of  £2000  stock.  The  eleotton  takes  place 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  in  each  year.  The  Directors  elect  annually, 
flrom  their  own  body,  a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman.  The  court  conducts 
the  whole  aflkirs  of  the  Company,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
ControL  They  nonunate  the  goyemors  of  the  presidencies,  subject  to  the  approyal 
of  the  crown.  They  can  recall  the  goyemors,  or  any  other  of  their  sorrants,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Board  of  Control.  Such  despatches  as  that  Board  consider 
should  M  secret,  are  forwarded  to  India  by  a  Seoret  CommUUet  which  usually 
consists  of  the  chairman,  deputy-chairman,  and  the  senior  member  of  the  court. 
These  all  take  the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  form  the  channel  through  which  are  trans- 
mitted the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Board  on  all  matters  rdating  to  war  or 
peace.  The  Directors  are  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  king 
in  council ;  which,  as  Mr  Mill  obseryes,  is  little  else  than  an  appeal  from  the  king 
to  himself,  and  has  neyer  in  practice  been  resorted  to. 

The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  six  members,  among  whom  must  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Secretary  of  State ;  one  of  which  high  olBoers.  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  president,  does  in  fact  exercise  nearly  the  whole  power  of  the 
Board.  Its  flinetions  are  described  in  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1784,  somewhat  yaguely,  in 
the  followin|{  terms :— "  From  time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  control  all 
acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which,  in  any  wise,  relate  to  the  eiril  or  military 
^yemment  or  reyenues  of  the  territories  and  possessions  cf  the  United  Company 
in  the  East  Indies."  They  are  authorised  to  inspect  all  correspondenco  ana  de- 
spatches to  and  from  India,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Proprietors  and 
Directors  ;  also  to  haye  access  to  all  documents  belonging  to  the  Company.  They 
haye  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  instructions  which  that  body  send  out  to 
their  seryants ;  and  in  certain  special  cases,  as  has  just  been  noticed,  can  transmit 
orders  directly  through  a  secret  committee  of  the  Directors,  who  act  as  the  mere 
channel  of  their  communications.  The  Board  of  Control  is  now  almost  the  sole 
^oyeming  power  ;  they  direct  all  the  grand  measures,  nomiiULte  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  influence  the  other  important  appointments.  They  also  possess  by 
oonrteey  a  large  share  of  the  general  patronage ;  the  president,  who  is  a  cabinet 
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BIkiiiiflter,  Is  Tirtiutlly  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in  Parliament  is  held  aeeottni- 
able  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  that  oonntry. 

The  Boara  01  Control  and  Directors  hare,  on  the  whole,  worked  together  with 
a  greater  degree  of  harmony  than  might  hare  been  expected  f^om  an  independent 
and  ill-defined  jorisdiction.  It  is  a£nitted,  however,  that  the  details  or  Indian 
affibirs  have  been  generally  administered  by  the  Directors  without  Texations  or 
opmressiTe  interference  from  the  controlling  authority. 

llie  establishment  of  the  Company  in  England,  in  18S5,  comprised  494  persons, 
^oee  salaries  and  allowances  amounted  to  £134,454. 

The  Exbcdtits  Goternmbnt  in  India  is  administered  at  the  three  presidencies, 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  the  first,  the  goTomment  consists  of  a  goYcmor- 
genoal  and  four  councillors ;  and  at  the  two  others,  of  a  goTemor  and  three 
councillors.    The  commander-in-chief  is  generally  a  member  of  council.     The 

Kremor-general  has  a  controlling  power  oyer  the  governors  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
y.  The  making  and  enforcing  of  laws  in  the  respectire  presidencies  is  Tested 
in  the  governors  in  council,  subject,in  certain  instances,  to  the  consent  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  to  register  these  decrees ;  and  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors.  Two  systems  of  judicatnre  exist  in 
India,— the  Queen's  supreme  courts,  whoee  jurisdiction  extenos  over  Europeans 
ffenerally,  and  affects  the  natives  only  in  and  within  a  certain  distance  around 
ue  several  presidencies  ^  and  the  Company's  oourts,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture 
of  European  and  native  judges. 

Thb  Company's  Tbbbito&ies. 

The  Company's  dominions,  besides  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  and  the  territories  from  time  to  time  annexed  to  them  oy  cession  or  con- 
quest, comprise  numerous  tributary  or  protected  states,  the  princes  of  which 
acknowledge  the  sopremacy  of  the  British  covemment.  According  to  the  last 
edition  of  Mr  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazetteer,  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole, 
including  the  states  in  Hindostan  stUl  independent,  are  as  follow  : — 
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Stock,  Financbb,  &o. 

Ths  Cktvitai  Stock  of  the  Corporation  amounts  to  £6,000,000,  of  which  there  were 
subscribed,  at  the  union  of  the  two  Companies  in  1708,  £3,200,000 ;  in  1786, 
£800^)00 ;  in  1789,  £1,000,000  ;  and  in  1794.  £1,000,000.  The  act  of  1838,  while  it 
detenniued  that  the  government  of  the  Indian  territories  should  be  continued  to 
the  Company  until  the  80th  of  April  1854,  directed  (as  already  noticed)  that  their 
trading  privileges  diould  cease  m>m  the  22d  April  1834,  that  their  commettsial 
assets  should  m  assigned  to  government  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  teiri- 
torial  debt,  and  that,  fh>m  the  proceeds  of  the  saleable  eflSocts,  the  sum  of£2,000,000 
should  be  taken,  to  be  invested  in  the  public  fimds,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  capital  stock. 

*  GibiilBuiy  BOW  be  InduMliiadv  the  protected  or  slUidftateib 
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Th»  Aouri^r  Fund  thus  oreated,  coiutBto  of  xovemment  S  per  eent.  atook.  wbieh 
amoanted,  on  the  5th  July  1837,  to  £2.46l|6G2;  16e.  8d.;  compoied  of  oonaolidAted 
S  per  oent.  umnitiee,  £6841,  178.  7<L:  »ad  radnoed  3  per  oent.  aauuiitiefl, 
£%AM,770. 10i.  Id.,  Md  m  the  name  of  the  ComaiiHkmeri  of  the  National  Debt. 

Tke  Dhnignd,  annually  j^yable  to  the  proprietors,  has  been  lOj  per  oeot.  rinoe 
liidsommer  17d8 ;  and  tme  rate  ie  eecued  to  them  onder  the  new  aoL  It-  was 
payable  formerly  out  of  the  oommeroial  aaeeti  of  the  Company  only  ;  bat  by  the 
jate  aet  it  is  oonstitated  a  charce  upon  the  tenritorial  rerennes  of  India.  It  is 
payable  at  the  East  India  House  naif  yeariy,  namely,  on  the  5th  •f  January  and 
ihe6thof  Joly. 

The  JUdempHonfifihs  Capital  Stock  may  take  plaee  on  or  after  the  80th  of  April 
1874L  at  the  option  of  the  legislature,  on  payment  of  £200  for  eyery  £100  of  stock  ; 
but  it  is  proTided,  that  in  case  the  coTemment  of  India  should  be  taken  fnm  the 
Company  in  1864,  the  redemption  of  the  stook  at  900  per  oent.  may  be  claimed  by 
the  Corporation. 

Tht  ihbi  of  the  Company  consists  of  (1.)  the  India  Bonds  ;  and  (2.)  the  Terri- 
torial Debt 

(1.)  The  ^  India  Bonds"  comprise  the  floating  debt  of  the  Corporation  in  this 
country ;  they  are  for  sums  of  £100,  £200,  £300,  and  £600  each,  and  being  payable 
half-yeany  to  Uie  Company  at  par,  they  are  commonly  used  in  London  (where 
they  are  constantly  marketable)  as  an  investment  for  moncT  that  is  liable  to  be 
suddenly  called  for.  The  interest  (always  computed  up  to  the  day  on  which  they 
are  bought  or  sold)  is  payable  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  (^tober :  its  present  rate  is  M  per  cent.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  in  cir- 
culation, prior  to  tiie  last  renewal  01  tne  charter,  was  about  £3,700,000 ;  but  it  has 
been  since  greatly  reduced.  In  the  year  1839-40,  the  annual  charge  on  account  of 
the  home  bond  debt  is  stated  at  only  £61,828. 

(2.)  The  "^  Territorial  Debt"  in  India  amounted, on  the  30th  of  Amril  1838,  to 
£30,249,893.  bearing,  at  rarions  rates,  interest  amounting  to  £1^27,366  a-year. 
About  one-fourth  01  this  debt  is  held  by  natlTcs.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  transfer- 
able in  Londim.  consisting  of  a  6  per  cent,  loan,  Uie  diyidenids  on  which  are  payable 
at  the  East  Inoia  House,  twelve  months  after  they  become  due  in  India,  at  afixod 
rate  of  exchange. 

The  Bevmwe  and  EjtpendUure  in  India  for  the  last  two  years  for  which  it  has 
been  published  are  as  follows : 
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The  rcTenue  of  the  Compan^r  is  derived  principaUy  from  the  land,  OTer  which  (as 
common  in  the  East)  it  exercises  the  right  of  ownership,  not  by  retaining  actual 
possession,  but  by  leyying  assessments  ^niieh  hsTe  been  usually  so  oklculated  as  to 
realize  the  greatest  amount  of  rental  that  could  be  safely  extracted  from  tiie  culti- 
rators.    Formerly,  the  lands  were  held  by  the  fjoU  ait  cultiTators  of  the  soil^ 


*  Stated  In  the  sccouato  as  psitly 
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whose  right  of  per^oal  ooeupancj  was  never  questioned,  but  who  were  sabjeet  to 
the  demands  of  their  respectiTe  coTemments,— demands  nnlimited  as  to  rismt,  bnt 
limited  in  extent  by  enstom.  Dmerent  systems  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  couection. 
In  some 'places  the  rent  or  tax  was  collected  in  one  sum  from  each  TiUaae.  which 
kept  np  a  body  of  officers  whose  functions  consisted  in  proportioning  aim  levying 
the  assessment  according  to  the  means  of  the  ryots.  In  other  oases,  goveniment 
appointed  officers,  who  received  charge  of  several  districts,  and  who  were  remn- 
nerated  by  a  per  oentage  upon  the  amount  collected.  These  fimctionaries  were  called 
xemindanf  whence  the  plan  acquired  its  name  of  the  xemindary  suttem.  Their 
allowance  formerly  was  one-tenth  part  of  the  collections  ;  but  in  the  year  1793, 
the  Marquis  Comwallis^  then  governor-general,  formed  the  resolution  of  placing 
the  zemindars  in  the  situation  of  proprietors,  bj  fixing  the  assessment  against 
them,  and  engaging  not  to  raise  at  any  time  its  amount.  This  arrangement, 
termed  the  fterfmmerU  aetUementf  has  been  established  through  a  great  imrt  of  the 

S residencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  It  was  hoped  that  by  tnis  means  the  zemixk- 
ars  would  have  been  induced  to  improve  their  estates,  since  the  whole  increased 
revenue  resnlting  from  such  improvements  would  have  been  permanently  theirs. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  power  thus  confided  to  the  landholders  has  been  used 
princifMilly  as  the  means  cf  oppressing  the  cultivators  ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
this  evil,  ihe  Companv  has,  of  late  years,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
middlemen,  become  the  purchasers  of  all  estates  thus  held  which  have  been  brought 
to  sale,  ana  making  their  bargain  directly  with  the  fiurmers  or  ryots  ;  whence  the 
plan  is  termed  the  ryotwairy  system. 

Of  the  other  branches  ox  revenue,  the  principal  is  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  is 
manufkotured  by  the  agents  of  government,  and  disposed  of  by  nublic  sale  for 
ready  money.  The  next  in  point  of  importance  is  the  monopoly  01  opium,  which 
in  the  year  1837-38  produced  2,09,65,18?  Company's  rupees,  subject  to  R.  65,97,949 
of  charges,  leaving  R.  1,43,67,2^  net.  Being  produced  omefly  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  the  impost  is  levira  only  in  the  Bengal  presidency.  It  has  to  compete, 
however,  with  the  opium  of  Malwa,  originaflv  much  inferior,  but  which,  being 
manufactured  by  fr^e  cultivation,  has  improvea  j;;reatly  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. The  latter  is  exported  at  Bombav,  where  it  pays  a  custom  duty  ;  a  system 
which  has  been  strongly  recommendea  in  Bengal,  and  would  be  attended  with 
many  advantages ;  but  the  large  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the  dread  of  smuc- 
glinff,  has  caused  every  chanj^^  to  be  viewed  with  apprehension.  Tobacco  is  mads 
a  suDjeot  of  monopoly  only  m  the  western  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency. 
Customs  are  levied  on  the  exportation,  and  also,  down  to  1837,  on  the  inland 
transit  of  goods.  Another  ord^r  of  imposts,  which  bears  the  title  m  sayer^  appears 
to  consist  of  dues  levied  at  markets  ana  the  gates  of  towns.  With  these  are  usually 
combined  a  second  class  called  abkaree,  which  are  laid  chieflv,  in  the  form  of 
license,  on  spirits,  opium,  and  every  species  of  intoxicating  <migs.  The  other 
branches  are  derived  from  stamps,  post-office,  mint,  marine  duties  and  pilotage, 
to  which  may  be  added  judicial  fees  and  fines. 

The  expenditure  consists  partly  of  dividends  to  the  proprietors,  partl^r  of 
charses  attending  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  the  various 
dvil  fhnctionaries,  but  chiefiy  in  the  support  of  the  Company's  military  establish- 
ment. 

Thb  Indian  Abmt. 

In  the  /jiovenunent  administered  by  the  Company  the  most  striking  feature 
is  that  mihtarv  force  by  which  their  colossal  empire  was  mainly  acquired,  and  is 
still  held  in  sumection.  Its  composition  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
any  army  ever  levied  ;  for  India  is  subjected  to  a  foreign  .yoke  by  her  own  sol- 
diers, paid  with  her  own  money.    It  might  at  first  appear  tiiat  a  conquering  state 


strength  and  discipline.  A  few  battalions  were  at  first  employed  merely  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Company's  forces,  and  at  that  time,  captain,  a<yutant,  and 
soine  sergeants  were  the  only  English  officers  attached  to  them.  With  the  skill 
which  these  communicated,  tney  easily  vanquished  the  irregular  troops  of  the  na- 
tive princes.  When  the  latter^  however,  began  to  introduce  European  tactics,  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  the  indigenous  force  to  a  higher  degree  of  efilciency  ; 
their  complement  of  British  officers  was  progressively  increased,  and  they  were 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  regiments  of  the  line.  Tnis  method  was  brought  into 
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tall  operation  in  1796 ;  sinoe  which  year  no  natiTe  has  been  allowed  to  rise  above 
the  rank  of  eubahdar,  the  highest  pay  attached  to  which  is  U7  rupees  per  month  ; 
and  in  that  station  he  is  subject  to  the  commaiid  of  the  youniseet  sabaltem  from 
England. 

The  following  was  the  eflboUTe  foroe  of  the  Indian  army  in  1887  ;  namely,  Bri- 
tish forces,  consisting  partly  of  Queen's  troops,  andjpartly  of  the  Company's 
European  regiments,  26,582;  natiTc  troops, including  3728  British  officers,  157.768; 
contingent  native  forces.  111  |500 :  total.  295,840.  «nce  the  year  just  specifiea,  the 
hostilities  in  Afghanistan  and  China  naye  doubtless  led  to  a  yery  considerable 
Increase  in  these  numbers.  8 

EAST  INDIES.    [India.] 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a  oelebxated  preparation  for  the  toilet,  is  nothing  more 
than  aromatiied  alcohol.  It  is  extenstyefy  manufactured  in  franco  from  silent 
brandy,  mixed  with  ss«e,  thyme,  camphor,  doyes,  and  other  herbs  and  spices;  the 
whole  beiDX  macerated  together,  and  then  distilled. 

Eau  db  Luck  is  formed  of  the  distilled  oil  of  amber  and  water  of  ammonia. 

EBONY  (Fr.  Ebins.  Ger.  EbenltoiM)^  a  hard,  durable,  black-coloured  wood^ 
obtained  from  diiferent  species  of  Duupyratt  a  large  tree,  found  in  tropical  cenn- 
triee.  espedally  in  India,  the  Malayan  Islands  and  Pemnsula.  That  which  is 
considerad  to  be  of  the  best  quality  is  the  D,  ebentUf  a  natiye  of  the  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  and  Mada^ptscar  ;  being  jet-black,  astriuffent,  and  of  an  acrid,  pungent 
taste.  Ebony,  besides  its  other  qualitiesi  is  susceptinle  of  an  elegant  polish  or  lustre, 
and  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation^  it  is  at  present  enieflv  used  for 
inlaying,  for  inaking  rules  and  scales,  as  not  beiuf  liable  to  warp,  ana  for  other 
purposes  in  turnery ;  but  it  is  in  lees  request  now  than  formerly  for  cabinet-making, 
cheaper  woods^  dyed  black,  particularly  that  of  the  pear-tree,  being  common^ 
substituted  for  it.    About  2000  tons  are  annually  imported. 

ECU,  an  old  French  silver  coin  worth  6  liyres:  also  a  Swiss  piece  of  40  batsen. 

ECUADOR,  OB  EQUATOR,  a  state  comprising  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  former 
republic  of  Colombia,  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America,  betwixt  New  Gra- 
nada and  Peru;  and  extends  from  6"*  SO' S.  to  2*  N.  lat..  and  from  70*  to  81* 
W.  long.  Area  825,000  8<}uare  miles.  Population,  600,000,  of  which  about 
160,000  are  whites  of  Spanish  extraction;  the  rest  chiefly  Indians.  Divinons, 
Ecuador  or  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Assnay,  each  subdivided  into  provinces.  Capital, 
Quito,  an  inland  town,  and  one  of  the  finest  dtiee  of  S.  America;  pop.  70,000.    The 

Sovemment  is  republican,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  botii 
Looted  by  the  cantonal  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  a  provioonal  assembly  held 
once  iu  four  years. 

The  oouatiy  b  inteneeted  by  the  Andes,  and  the  tempentare  of  oonne  dMfiBn  eonridenblj 
in  the  elevated  bmds  e^lolniiur  those  mountafais,  and  fai  the  low  countries  on  both  sides  of  the 
range.  The  department  of  (inito,  though  soliject  to  earthqualies,  possesses  a  ynrj  mfld  and 
salubrious  dlmate.  That  of  Guajaqnil  and  the  vallejs  along  the  ooast  Is  wanner,  and  the  por- 
tion of  Assn»  adjotaiing  the  river  Ajnaaon  and  its  tributaries  is  very  hot.  The  difference  of  eUmate 
gives  a  varied  duineter  to  the  productions  of  the  oountrr.  The  most  important  are  cocoa,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  tobacco,  and  oinehona  bark.  The  but  is  obtafaied  ehl^y  tnm  forssts  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Loxa  hi  Aisuay.  In  the  department  of  Ghia^aquil,  oak  and  other  timber  trees  aiepr»- 
duced,  indudfaig  the  strong  wood  called  guaehapeli,  cedar,  ebony,  and  other  cabinet  woods.  There 
are  gold  and  sflver  mhiee  in  Quito,  and  at  Zaruma  in  Assuay ;  but  the  oonntiy  is  lees  ridi  in  the 
precious  metals  than  the  other  slates  which  comprehend  a  portion  of  tiie  Andesi  Quicksilver, 
nowevor,  is  found  at  Aiogues  {  lead  also  exists ;  sulphur  Is  prepared  in  considerable  quantify  at 
Tesoan,  in  Chimboraso ;  and  salt  is  procured  on  the  coast. 

The  maritfane  commeroe  of  Ecuador  is  conosntrated  at  9iMqia«M0,  a  flooridiittg  port  dtnaled  fai 
8"  ir  8.,  and  79"  oaf  W.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  estuaiy  of  which  Is 
here  about  i  miles  broad ;  pop.  S9,000.  The  port  b  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  town 
is  unhealthv,  HI  supplied  with  water,  and  llrom  betaig  built  of  wood,  vety  subject  to  fires.  On 
the  8.  bank  of  the  river,  there  Is  a  dockyard  mucb  used  for  shlpbuikUng.  Exports,  chiefly 
ooeoa  (nearly  9,000,00U  lbs.),  which  is  mostly  sent  to  Spain,  Mexico,  U.  States,  and  Peni,  tim- 
ber, hides,  cattle,  and  tobacco ;  the  annual  value  of  the  caigoes  befaig  nearly  £SSO,O00l  Hm  im- 
ports, consisting  of  British  mannfartures,  wine,  silks,  and  other  artidai,  are  of  neariy  the  same 
amount. 

Jfeomrvf ,  WtigkU,  and  Ifoimr,  same  as  New  GiiAirAnA. 

^^buniMi.— The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  eadi  esHmated  at  $800,000.  The  domestie 
debt  Is  unknown.  Theforeigndebtconsbtsof  81  i  percent,  of  the  loans  contiaoted  in  London  for 
Colombia  hi  189S  and  1894,  or  £1,451,890,  exdosive  of  arrears  of  faiterest  thereon,  at  6  per 
cent,  staice  1898.  8 

EEL,  a  peculiar  description  of  fish  resembling  the  snake  in  its  external  form, 
but  having  otherwise  little  similarity.  There  are  diiferent  species,  but  the  most 
common  is  the  sharp-nosed  eel  (Muttma  anguUla).  Eds  iimabit  almost  all  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds;  and  are  in  great  esteem  for  the  table.    The  best  kind-^ 
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the  siWer  eel— ia  tli»t  found  in  the  eleweet  waters.  The  dingy  yellow,  and  the  deep 
Ballow-g[reen,  are  Tory  inferior  to  the  clear  coppery  brown-baoked  eel,  and  even  to 
the  bronie-colonred.  Their  freshness  ia  known  by  their  Tiyadty  of  motion.  **  The 
London  market  is  fxrindpally  snj^lied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There 
are  two  companies  in  Holland,  haying  fiye  yessels  each:  their  yeescds  are  built  with 
a  capacious  well,  in  which  large  quantities  of  eels  are  preserved  ahve  till  wanted. 
One  or  more  of  these  yessels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  off  Billingsgate:  the 
others  co  to  Holland  for  fresh  supplies,  each  bringing  a  car^o  of  15,000  to  20,000 
lbs.  of  Eye  eeb  "  {Yarrell),    About  70  cargoes  are  annually  imported. 

EFFECTIVE,  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  to  express  coin,  in 
contradistinction  to  paper-money.  l!hus  bills  upon  Vienna  are  generally  directed 
to  be  paid  in  effeclwe^  to  guard  against  their  being  paid  in  ^aper-money  of  a  de- 
preciated yalue:  yery  frequently  also,  the  particular  money  m  which  the  bill  is  to 
DO  paid  is  specified:  as  in  20  kreuser  pieces. 

EGGS  i¥r,  CEt^f$).  The  ecgs  of  domestic  fowls  form  a  considerable  branch  of 
inland  traffic,  more  particulany  betwixt  Ireland  and  Britain.  **  The  trade  in  eggs, 
the  yalue  of  which,  for  export,  according  to  Mr  WiUiams,  in  1832,  amountedto 
£500  a-day,  paid  by  England  to  Ireland,  is  carried  on  with  considerable  yiyacity 
at  Laneeborough,  and  auo  at  Tarmonburry."— **  In  the  height  of  the  season,  tibe 

EBS  at  Lanesborough  were  from  2b.  6d.  to  4s.  per  120;  but  towards  the  winter, 
rise  to  5e.  The  esgs  are  packed  in  layers  with  straw,  in  orates.  E^h  crate 
hold  about  84  hunc&ed  of  six  score,  that  is  10,080,  the  first  cost  beinje  from 
£10, 10s.  to  £16, 16s.  per  crate.  These  are  sent  forward  on  speculation  to  Dublin, 
or  occasionally  at  once  to  the  English  market :  and  a  profit  of  £4  or  £5  per  orate 
is  considered  a  fair  remuneration*'  {WeltPs  Rotoommon),  Eggs  are  also  largely 
imported  from  abroad,— no  fewer  than  96,000,000  bemg  atpresent  brought  annually 
tnm  the  Continent,  chiefly  from,  the  department  of  the  ras  de  Calais  in  France. 
Throuffhout  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  the  egg  trade  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  hardly 
credible  in  this  country.  In  a  paper  lately  read  by  M.  Legrand  to  the  StatiBtical 
Society,  the  number  exported  in  1834  is  stated  at  90,441,600,  and  the  total  nnmJ)er 
consumed  at  7,231,160,000 ;  equal,  at  only  4d.  the  dozen,  to  £10,168.891 .  **  The  con- 
sumption in  Paris  is  calculated  at  115|  eggs  per  head,  or  101.152,400.  The  con- 
sumption, in  other  parts  of  France,  may  be  reckoned  at  double  this  rate,  as,  in  many 
parts  of  the  countiy,  dishes  composed  of  eggs  and  milk  are  the  principal  items  in 
all  the  meals."  8 

EGYPT  extends  in  lcnfi[th  about  500  miles  alone  the  riyor  Nile,  from  its  month 
upyrards;  and  comprehends  a  breadth  of  200  or  SCNi  miles  fri>m  the  Red  Sea  to  an 
ill  defined  boundary  in  the  Libyan  desert.  It  yras  formerly  diyided  into  16  pro- 
yinoee,  but  is  now  composed  of  24  departments,  which  are  snbdiyided,  aooorainff 
to  the  French  system,  mto  arrondissemente  and  cantons.  Population,  2,500,000, 
chiefly  Arab-E^ptians  or  FeliUis.  Capital,  Cairo,  an  inland  city;  pop.  240,000. 
£gypt  is  an  appenda|||e  to  the  Turkish  empire :  but  is  under  the  goyemment  of  a 
pasha,  whose  power  is  nearly  despotic,  though  he  ooeadonally  consults  a  eouncil 
composed  of  his  chief  oflioers. 

The  cultivated  part  of  Egypt  b  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  This  ragion  !■  divided  by 
nature  into  two  piurte,— Lower  Bgyptt  composed  of  the  aDnylal  tract  fonned  by  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  an  ezceedinriy  narrow  yalloy  whldi  extends  nearly  400  miles  along  the 
Nile  aboye  its  separatMO.  On  the  B.  and  W.  of  tms  yalley  lie  mountains  and  waste  deserts. 
Interspersed  with  oases.  The  climate  of  Upper  Enrpt*  thou^  hotter,  Is  more  healthy  than  that 
of  the  Lower  country,  where  the  plague  is  ssAa'to  bemdigenoas,  and  ophthalmia,  and  dysentery  com- 
mon  in  the  antomn.  In  the  latter,  the  annoal  range  of  Fahrenheit  m  the  shade  is  from  fiO"  to  100^. 
The  dimate  Is,  howeyer,  principaliy  diaraoterised  by  its  great  dryness,  wMdi  woold  render  Egypt 
a  desert  were  it  not  that  flie  high  lands  of  Abyssfaila  are  periodloally  drenched  by  heavy  rams, 
which  lead  annnally,  betwixt  Jnly  and  October,  to  the  ovedlow  of  the  NQe,  and  the  izti^Ulon  oi 
the  gsater  part  of  the  coontry. 

**  in  Egyvt,  one  necessity  ahsoite  aD  others ;  unices  the  tamndations  of  the  NUe  irrigate  the 
lands,  in  yaJn,  throngfa  Immense  districts,  is  the  seed  sown.  In  vain  the  hoAandman  goes  forth  to 
harvest.  The  inundations  are  very  various  in  their  diaraeter  and  oonseouences :  when  fitvonrable 
to  the  upper  regions,  they  are  exoesrive  in  the  lower ;  and  when  thoy  sint  the  lower  districts,  they 
sometimes  leave  the  higher  country  almost  dry.  The  ayerage  course  of  the  stream  of  the  Nile  u 
1308  tolses  per  hour,  but  the  current  is  considerably  increased  during  the  time  of  the  inundation. 
The  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  more  than  compensates  for  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  for  vessels 
bound  upwards.  An  Inundation  of  the  elevation  of  S4  condees  in  iTpper  Egypt  win  give  91  at 
Cairo  and  4  at  the  months  of  the  Nile*  The  most  productlye  Inundation  Is  llrom  19  to  SI,  measured 
by  the  nllometer  at  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite  Cairo.  The  dOce  which  lets  out  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  Is  cut  when  the  elevation  Is  190  inches ;  and  the  *'  Ouafc  Alhdi,"  or  *'  AOah  has  kept 
his  promise,"  is  then  shouted  by  the  tens  of  thousands  who  attend  to  witness  the  ceremonial,  on 
whose  sDceess  so  mneh  of  happiness  or  misery  depends.  As  the  foil  of  the  dike  Is  from  S  to  10  net, 
the  rash  of  theffeatmassofwateriseztreuMVy  violent.   When  the  NQe  rises  from  83  to  94  ooodees. 
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S^fOOOMdantaNculUvated.  The  miri  (land-Ux)  wm,  in  U«l.  MtebUdwd  M  thbbMb.  Bo* 
oflm  tiM  NQe  does  not  rise  abote  19  ooudeee,  and  the  tnundation  b  not  permeneDt  enoiuli  to 
prodooe  the  eflbet  deefaed.  Egypt  b  celooUited  to  have  9»600,000  feddm  of  eoltlTBMe  Iwd,  if 
cultlTatiM  were  podied  to  lie  greeteet  extent."    (Bomri$^9  Rn>^rt  cm  Smpt,  p.  19.) 

There  eie  few  ■ilneiili  The  productive  power*  oftheaoU,boivef¥er,  are  tneeMleble.  Whenw 
water  Is  soattered,  there  qwings  up  a  rapid  and  btautiftil  Tegelatioo ;  the  seed  Is  sown  and  watered, 
end  scaroelj  way  other  care  Is  reauired  for  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  agrieultoral  pro- 
duce consists  of  winter  pbmts,  wnieh  are  sown  and  reaped  after  the  Inundation,  and  of  n 
pianta,wfaldi  ere  imised  by  artificial  irrlgatkii.  In  some  parts  three  crops  are  oblidoed  la  the 


of  the  year.  The  chief  artidee  are  wheat,  barioy.  cotton,  malM,  BiiUet,  a  variety  of 
plants,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  flax.  Soaar  Is  cuMvatod  throm^HNtt  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Rgypt, 
and  rice  in  the  low  lands  near  the  Bfeditermnean.  There  are  besides  a  mat  vaMtj  of  fruits ; 
but  there  are  no  timber  treee.  The  improTement  of  the  country  has  oeen  vastly  extended ; 
and  fai  sereral  renecU  rerolutloDiaed,  under  the  energetic  goTermaent  of  the  present  pasha, 
Mohammed  AIL  Durina  bis  reign  the  cotton-plant  has  been  introduced,  and  Ite  cultivation  so  te 
carried,  that  the  annual  shipmenta  of  wool  now  amount  to  from  100,000  to  1W,000  bale^  He 
has  also  bestowed  great  attention  on  flax,  the  sugar-cane,  indigo*  oplnm,  madder-roots  and  other 
dye-stutTs :  and  of  late  be  has  established  a  colonv  of  Syrians  kt  Tumnkot,  the  andent  land  of 
Ooahen,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  and  rearing  sUk-wonaMk  The  paeba  baa 
likewise  attempted  the  introduction  of  ootton-fiutories,  and  other  Inimpeaa  aito,  but  m  ^aaetal 
the  native  maaufsctttres  are  rude  and  Inconsiderable. 

The  commerce  of  Egypt  la  pretty  extensive,  but  mifbn  greatly  from  the  mooopoUee  of  the  paafaa, 
whose  views,  tbouafa  In  many  respects  enlt^itened,  are  m  regard  to  oommerolal  matters  narrow 
In  the  extreme.  Having  created  the  commerce  and  manufcctnres  of  Egypt,  he  regards  the  whole 
as  his  own  property,  or  at  least  so  much  under  his  control,  that  no  one  b  iteimltleti  to  ttaWElbr 
hlmeelf,  tofUblspi1ee.ortochooeehisaiarlMt.  Every  landholder  and  maanftctnrer  is  oHifeAta 
convey  the  produce  of  ms  labour  to  some  oentral  depot,  where  it  is  purchaaed  by  the  asninla  of 

Ewemment  at  fixed  prices ;  and  all  articlee  must  be  marked,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  lega&y  sold, 
ven  in  the  speoulanone  of  forelan  trade,  the  pasha  ebiims  the  riglit  of  takinc  a  share  with  the 
BMrdumts,  so  fiir  at  least  as  to  advance  ftinds,  and  enJoy  a  portion  of  the  profit.  The  commerce 
may  ba  divided  into  the  fadand  and  caravan  trade ;  the  Red  sea  trade ;  and  the  MeditorraiNMi  trade. 

Tas  IWLAiro  Ain>  CAaATAw  TaAaa. 

The  ddef  commercial  dty  of  the  taiterior  is  Cairo,  but  Its  trade  haaof  late  yearn  much  dlmlBish> 
ed,  having  ceased  to  be  a  depot,  salt  forvierly  was,  both  for  artldea  of  export  and  import.  AJex- 
aadila,  from  the  greater  fMtlitiee  which  its  position  offers,  has  supplanted  it  In  impirtaace,  and 
Cairo  Is  now  a  great  market  onlv  for  gums,  and  some  other  seconoaiy  articles  Of  fate  there  has 
been  a  considerable  export  of  duunonds  and  other  predous  stonm  to  the  East  Indiee,  especially 
to  Calcutta ;  but  there  is  no  Engllah  eetabUshment,  and  the  stocks  of  maauiacturw  which  exist 
are  principally  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  ptace,  the  buven  for  the  latitior  flndli^  it  more 
advantageous  to  supply  themselves  from  the  warehouses  of  the  importers  at  Alexandria. 

The  ordinary  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Is  by  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  which 
Joins  the  Nile  at  Atfeh.  Indeed  this  canal  and  the  Nile  are  the  most  active,  not  to  say  the  only 
f*m"ntl*  of  communication  for  the  (nrindpal  maricets  of  Brn>^  By  boats  of  from  4  or  A  tons 
burden  to  vemds  of  190,  there  Is  a  perpetual  intercourse  on  these  two  main  arterim  of  conuacrce. 
Bouiaq,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  Atieh,  where  the  canal  JobM  the  Nile,  are  the  prindpal  pUcsa  af 
shipment  ana  landing. 

There  Is,  as  already  explained  [CARAVAif],  a  yearly  caravan  of  plUrlms  ftwu  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
and  their  traaait  through  Egypt,  on  their  way  to  and  ftmn  Arabia,  wili  always  create  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  oonunerdal  transaetlons.  The  governor  of  Atfeh  Infonned  Dr  Bowring,  that  the 
number  who  passed  op  the  Nile  to  the  holydtieo  was,  yeatiy,  from  S0,000  to  86,000 ;  but  thk  eetl- 
mate  the  doctor  thoui^t  to  be  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  caravan  trade  with  thie  interior  of  Africa 
and  with  the  Barbary  Btatee  is  aleo  much  associated  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  aa  the  haiUis 
generally  Join  the  great  yearly  caravan  which  leavee  Cairo.  The  imports  from  Dongofa^  Darfor, 
Bennaar,  and  other  African  countries  to  the  south  of  the  first  cataract,  are  now  principally  eonflned 
to  negroes.  A  few  dephaats*  teeth,  rhinoceros'  horns,  and  ostrich  feathers;  some  rams,  sesame, 
aloee,  tamarinds,  natron,  and  a  snuJl  quantity  of  gold  ornaments  (groups),  and  golcHlust,  are  the 
chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  amount  of  customs  rsodved  avecagee  about  90,600  purses, 
or  £100,000  per  annum.    It  baa  been  long  a  fovourite  object  of  the  paeha  to  cactend  tiie  teaae  with 


or  £100,000  per  annum.  It  baa  been  long  a  fovourite  object  of  the  paeha  to  cactend  ttie  bade  with 
the  regions  to  the  south  of  his  territories ;  and  so  great  is  thdr  prodactiva  power,  that,  nnder  a 
proper  system.  It  Is  no  doabt  susceptible  of  aa  enormous  augmentation.  It  waa  indeed  formerly 
very  considerable,  but  the  heavy  duties  exacted  by  bis  Mghnem  have  led  to  tts  abandonmcBt  by 


the  Frank  merchante.  The  artide  of  gums,  accordiag  to  tiie  beet  iafoematlan  obtahmd  by  Dv 
Bowring,  might  be  produced  toavery  lai^  extent  in  Benaaar.  Kordcfon alona  wauM  givayearty^ 
he  was  aanirad,  8000  foada,  each  of  650  rottoli.  The  hnaedfanents  wUeh  the  cemmereial  int««^ 
course  with  the  interior  baa  experienced  in  Egypt  have  foreed  It  into  other  chaiiaele ;  and  the 
African  traders  now  carry  their  coods  to  the  Barbary  States,  and  even  to  the  distant  porta  of 
Zanalbar  and  ottier  poieessions  of  the  B.  E.  coast  ai  Africa  subject  to  the  Imaum  of  Muacat,  who 
has  of  late  held  out  great  encouragement  to  commerce  in  that  quarter.    (jR^Mrl,  pp.  64, 67.) 

Ths  Ran  Sba  Thadb. 
The  two  prindpal  ports  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  sea  are,  Aica,  at  the  headof  that  gulf,  and  Cecarfr, 
about  aoo  miles  frutber  south.  These  ports  oonununicate  with  Cairo  and  Bueneh  respeetively. 
Their  chief  exporta  are  grain,  butter,  and  sugar,  sent  mostly  to  Jidda  and  Tembo ;  thdr  imports, 
coifee,  spices,  silks,  and  piece  goods.  Kendi  has  generally  cent  huge  qnaatitiee  of  wheat  to  Arabia, 
eometlmesaa  much  aa  900,000  ardebe  per  annum.  The  1^  augmented  number  <rf  traveUera  from 
and  to  the  East  Indies,  by  way  of  Egypt,  has  tefreased  the  importance  of  both  these  porta,  and 
particularly  of  Sues,  which  is  that  resorted  to  by  the  Bombay  steam-vessels.  Gamds  ordinarily 
perform  the  Journey  In  three  days  from  Cairo  to  Sues,  and  In  four  fkom  Kaneh  to  Cossdr.  The 
roads  are  now  so  mfe  that  there  u  no  accumulation  into  oaravans;  hot  goods  are  conveyed  as  they 
are  ready  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  security. 
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ThB  MMOmtatAMKAJK  Trajdu. 

The  great  empotinm  of  fthie  tnde,  and  the  link  whidi  oonneeti  %7P^  with  Burope,  Is  AUxm^ 
dria,  a  celebrated  ieaport»  lyfaig  hi  lat.  31*  19  N.,  and  long:  W  B9  ET  It  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Egyptian  ooast,  upon  a  neck  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old  lake 
Mareotls ;  pop.  90,000.  There  are  two  ports ;  the  best  beinc  the  old  one,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  eity,  in  whioh,  tlioagh  the  entiance  Is  rather  narrow  and  duBcnlt,  ships  may  ride  in  firom  89 
to  40  feet  water ;  and  there  is  good  anehoraoe  all  along  the  shore.  The  small  new  liarbour,  on  the 
B.  side  of  the  town,  is  exposed,  and  otherwise  verv  inferior.  Alexandria  oonununlcates  with  the 
Nile  by  means  of  the  llahmoodieh  canal,  alreaqy  noticed.  This  was  an  ancient  woric.  but  it 
had  flsuen  into  disrepair,  and  was  useless  unto  restored  by  the  present  pasha  In  18I9i  Exports, 
mainly  ootton-wool ;  also  rice,  com,  opium.  Indigo,  dates,  gums,  incense,  dried  fruit,  ooflRM,  senna 
and  other  medicines,  hemp,  linseed*  mats,  ostrich  feathen,  soda,  skins,  niotber>of-pearl,  and  a 
nulety  (rfother  arUdes ;  the  quantity  of  com  exported,  especially  wheat,  was  formerly  considerable, 
but  it  nas  gradually  diminished.  In  consequence  of  the  gi  eater  encouragement  afforded  by  the  pasha 
to  the  growth  of  cotton.  This  last,  ss  also  Indigo  and  gums,  are  moetly  sent  to  Trieste,  iHtgnom, 
LlTsrpool,  and  Maneilles ;  the  rice  and  opium  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the  Oredc  Islands. 
Imports--lhmi  Great  Britain,  chiefly  cotton  nmmriJMTtoree,  especially  white  cotton  doth,  yam  and 
twist,  hardware,  arms,  uuMdiinery,  earthenware,  and  coals ;  from  France,  Switaerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  are-reoelTed  wines,  spirits,  oils,  cotton  manufisetures,  silks  (prindpally  gros  de  Maplea 
and  hMtrags),  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  hardware,  trinkets,  and  other  commodities  suited  not 
oalfy  to  Bgrot.  but  the  interior  of  Africa;  from  Austria,  timber  fiir  building  and  fbel  (a  Taluable  im« 

Brt) ;  tnm  Turkey  and  the  Greek  isles,  silks,  tobacco,  oils,  wood,  and  fhilts ;  firom  Syria  and  Asia 
Inor,  carpets,  especially  anaU  prayer  carpets,  tobacco,  fto,  soap,  and  other  necessaries.  The  value 
of  the  exnorts  Is  estimated  at  about  ^  mlluons  sterling ;  that  of  the  Imports  at  half  a  million  more. 

Aceoraing  to  the  monopoUxing  qrstem  of  the  paaha,  the  whole  of  the  commodities,  the  produce 
of  Egypt  as  well  as  of  the  a^Uacent  countries  under  his  influence,  are  purdiased  for  Um  in  the  first 
instance;  the  ptohlbltlon  of  trading  In  them  applying  to  erery  one,  under  the  penalty  of  con- 
flsoation.  The  whole  are  ooUected  in  Alezantia.  where  thejr  are  sold  by  public  auction,  the 
upset  price  bdng  fixed  acoordlna  to  the  latest  report  of  the  markets. 

The  only  other  ports  on  the  MediteiTanean  side  are,  DanUgUa,  situated  In  31**  25'  N.,  3r  47'  E., 
near  the  month  ofthe  eastern  branch  of  the  NUe ;  and  Botetta,  hi  31*  sy  N.,  SO*  flfK  E.,  at  the 
month  of  the  western  branch.  These  would  by  their  posltlan  seem  to  offer  great  advantages, 
but  the  badness  of  their  hartMurs,  and  the  facility  which  Is  now  giren  by  the  MahmoncUeh 
canal,  hare  caused  a  nadual  dedendon  of  thdr  trade.  That  iriiich  exists  Is  mainly  with  Syria, 
Cyprus,  and  Candia.  widish  Tessds  sddom  enter;  though,  occasionally,  one  fhim  the  Ionian 
Islands  visits  Damletta.  Rice  Is  the  prindpal  artide  of  export,  but  Its  cultivation  Is  much  on  the 
decline. 

MsABuais,  WsfOKTi,  Momaa,  Duma,  &c. 


Jl eorarer  and  ITefaJkCr.— It  Is  difficult  to  give 
any  exact  standard  of  Egyptian  wetohts  and  mea- 
sures. Thqrnot  only  vary  in  different  ports  of 
the  country,  but  have  been  diaaged  by  oaprtdous 
legidatton  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  currency 
has  been  at  dUEerent  times  altered  by  firmans 
from  Constantinople^  The  following  are  those  In 
most  general  use :— • 

The  common  Egyptian  onbit  =  £M  Imp.  inches; 
the  bdtao  cubit,  chiefly  used  for  udian  goods, 
=  SA  Imp.  inches ;  the  cubit  of  Constantinople, 
used  for  measuring  European  doth,  =  fl6|  Imp. 
Inches .  The  malakha,  the  distance  fh>m  one  sta- 
tk>n  to  another.  Is  a  vague  meaBure»  vaiylng  fkom 
2to6maeB. 

The  feddan,  land-meesure,  approaches  an  Im- 
perial acre.  The  ardeb,  com-measore,  of  6  wey- 
bdis.  or  S4  roobas,  equal  A  En^lsh  bushels 
nearly. 

Thekiiat  ss  3  troy  gEalns ;  the  dnua  or  dirfaem 
=  48  troy  grains :  the  oke  of  400  drams  =  2f  lbs. 
avoirdupois  nearly ;  the  rottolo  or  pound  =  144 
drams  =  IM  os.  avoird.  neariy ;  the  oke  =  S( 
rottolis ;  the  cantar  of  36  okes,  or  100  rottoU  as 
9Bi  lbs.  avoird.  neariy. 

IToiuv.— The  Integier  of  account  Is  the  piastre 
or  efcfrM  (of  40  fhddahs  or  paras),  a  base  coin  of 
silver  and  copper,  usually  estimated  at  about  Sfd. 
sterUng,  or  IW  plaetres  =  £1 ;  but  thlsissnbiect 
to  variation  with  the  exchange.  The  smeflest 
Egyptian  ccta  is  thefnddah ;  there  are  also  pieces 
ofo,  10,  and  90  fbddahs.    The  saadeeyeh  and 


kheyreeydi  are  small  gold  coins,  equal  the  former 
to  4,  the  latter  to  9  piantres.  The  coins  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  current,  are  rare.  European 
and  American  dollars,  doubloons,  sequins,  and 
soverdons  are  also  in  circulation.  The  ryal  is  a 
nominal  mon^  a  90  fiiddahs.  The  Jmst,  or 
purse  =  000  piastres,  or  about  £5 ;  the  Musnelt, 
or  treasniy  =  1000  purses. 

TTu  DutUi  on  Imports  or  exports  are  3  per 
cent ;  but  on  most  of  the  produoe  sold  1^  the 
l^vemment  no  duty  is  ditt^ipsd,  except  on  cot- 
ton, which  b  subject  to  an  impost  of  eA  piastres 
per  cantar.  **  Generally  speaking,*'  says  Dr 
Bowring,  "  there  are  few  compfailnts  of  the 
amount  ofthe  duties  In  Egypt,  or  the  manner  In 
which  thev  are  levied.  British  merdiants  pass 
their  goowat  their  own  valuation,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  a  question  arises  as  to  the  sum  of 
duty  with  whidi  they  ought  to  be  charged ;  and 
I  am  aasurcd  that  ft  Is  sddom  that  a  bale  of 
merchandise  Is  opened  in  order  to  verUjr  the 
statements  of  any  respectable  European  im- 
porter."   /&»^,  p.fi9.) 

Fimmcei,'^IHi»  present  revenues  of  Egypt 
were  stated  by  the  government  to  Dr  Bowring 
to  be  900,000  punes,  or  i;4,MO,000 ;  but  no  de- 
taOs  ware  fbmished.  The  prindpal  source  of 
income  Is  the  mlri,  or  land-tax,  vrtiich  appears 
to  be  conddered  throughout  Blfl^pt  as  an  equi- 
valent for  rent  There  Is  no  national  debt  of 
aoysort  8 


EIMER,  a  German  wise  measure,  varjriiic  in  different  plaoee  from  abont  12  to 
16jEalloBfl;  the  Mnnich  efaner,  however,  u  only  8^  gallong. 

EJOO^  on  INDIAN  HEMF,  a  black  fibroas  subetance  resembling  coarse  horse- 
hair, which  protrudes  itself  in  large  tufts  from  between  the  oorticeous  scales  of  the 
sago  palm.  The  len|rth  of  the  fibre  runs  from  I  to  1^  foot,  and  each  tuft  contains 
abont  6  lbs.  of  the  nemp.    Ejoo  cable  is  said  to  be  considerably  stronger  than 
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«oir ;  and  U  imder|oee  a  longer  exposure  to  mm  and  rain  alternaftelT,  withoat 
ezpenencinx  any  efleetnal  damafe.  It  has  of  late  attracted  notice,  bat  hitherto  haa 
been  used  chiefly  by  the  Malays  about  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

ELATERIUM.    [Cucitmbbb.] 

ELDERj  a  common  tree  iJSambueui  fiig«r\  Tarions  parts  of  which,  especially  the 
expressed  joioe  of  the  berries,  are  occasionalW  nsea  in  modicine  as  a  porgatiTe. 
The  tree  is  f^nent  in  hedges  m  this  country;  it  flowers  in  Jane,  and  ripens  its 
firnit  in  Septemoer. 

ELEMI,  a  resinous  substance  obtuned  from  incisioBs  made  during  dry  weather 
through  the  bark  of  the  Amvrii  eUmtferOy  a  tree  which  grows  in  Biixil  and  other 
parts  of  S.  America.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  Yellow,  tender,  transparent  lumps, 
which  readily  soften  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  naye  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  a  hot 
spicy  taste,  and  contain  about  12^  per  cent,  of  ethereous  oil.  Elemi  is  used  in 
making  lacquer,  to  give  toughness  to  the  Tarnish. 

ELEPHANTS'  TEETH.    [Itobt.] 

ELL,  a  measure  of  length  now  suporseded  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Im- 
perial Tard.  The  English  ell  =  45  inchee;  the  Scottish  ell  =■  8r0598  inches;  the 
flemish  ell  s  27  inches.  In  Hamburg  it  is  equal  22^,  in  Leipiic,  22^,  and  in 
Prussia,  26  j  inches  nearly. 

ELM,  a  gracefhl  timber-tree  {Uhmg)  which  attains  a  lane  sixe.  and  Uyes  to  a 
great  age.  There  are  about  fifteen  species.  The  common  elm  ({/.  oampe*tr%»)  is 
said  to  oe  indigenous  to  the  southern  part  of  this  island.  It  is  a  too|^  and  strong 
timbw,  but  coarse  and  ooen  in  the  grain,  more  especially  when  it  has  grown  upon 
Tory  rich  land.  Hence  that  which  {prows  in  the  more  rertUe  parts  of  £n/^nd  is 
fiff  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  midland  counties  of  Sootiana;  the  latter,  whidi 
seems  to  be  the  mountain  elm  (  U.  «ium/aiia),  being  much  closer  in  the  grain,  harder, 
more  handsome,  and  taking  a  finer  polish.  The  English  is  seldom  used  but  fot 
common  purposes,  such  as  casks,  coffins,  and  presses,  while  of  the  Scottish,  chairs 
and  other  articles  of  fhmiture  are  made.  Elm  timber  is  quite  unfit  for  build- 
ing, on  account  of  its  tendency  to  warp  and  shrink  during  arought,  and  expand 
when  moist;  but  if  wholly  under  wator  it  answers  well;  and  bolts  and  nails  driye 
better  into  it  than  into  any  other  wood.  It  is  also  adapted  for  the  external  kee. 
of  ships,  and  for  the  planks  nearest  to  it,  as  these  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  air; 
the  same  qualities  fit  it  for  piles  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  harbours ; 
though  it  should  never  be  used  above  the  low-water  mark. 

EMBARGrOj  a  temporary  iigunction  by  the  supreme  government  <tf  a  oountry 
prohibitiii||^  individuals  or  commodities  from  being  conveyed  beyond  seas,  or  vessels 
nom  leaving  their  ports.  There  are  two  kinds  of  embargo,  the  one  where  the 
Bovereis;n  detains  the  vessels  of  an  adverse  nation  in  his  harbours,  the  other  where  he 
Buspenos  the  sailinj^  of  those  of  his  own  subiects.  The  former  ijpenerally  takes  place 
on  a  declaration  or  war,  and  is  sanctionea  by  the  law  of  nations  ;  the  latter  is  a 
matter  of  internal  admimstration,involvin|^,  in  this  oountry,  questions  asto  the  power 
of  the  crown.  On  the  issuing  of  a  declaration  of  war,  it  has  oecome,  by  the  practice 
of  Europe,  generally  the  first  step,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  such  vessels  of  the  country 
declared  against  as  may  happen  to  be  In  the  ports  of  the  government  declaring. 
This  step  is  reconciled  with  the  old  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  view, 
that  the  oaiua  belli  and  virtual  declaration  will  have  taken  place  before  the  literal 
proclamation.  With  regard  to  the  ri^ht  of  placing  an  embargo  on  British  ships 
or  subjects,  it  is  of  a  wictor  range  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace,  and  seems 
in  the  former  case  to  embrace  all  those  occasions  where  the  prohibition  can  be  pre- 
sumed necessary  or  usefhl  to  the  national  defence.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  the 
crown  must  exercise  the  right  within  the  limits  which  the  law  allows,  the  extent 
of  which  is  somewhat  doubtftil.  In  1766.  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  com.  on  account  of  the  risk  of  famine;  but  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  (7  Geo.  III.  c.  7),  which  characterized  the  order  as  one 
that  **  could  not  be  justified  by  law,  but  was  so  much  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
and  so  necessary  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Msjesty's  subjects,  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  justified  by  Act  of  Parliament."  The  proprietors  of  the  embargoed 
ships  were  indemnified,  which  they  would  not  have  been  had  the  embargo  been 
lecal.  Loss  by  embargo  is  one  of  those  which  underwriters  have  to  make  good ; 
while  a  breach  of  embargo  is  one  of  those  breaches  of  warranty  which  release  them 
ftx>m  their  obligation.  An  embargo  laid  on  by  the  government  of  the  country  in 
whose  port  a  vessel  is,  being  but  a  temporary  suspension,  does  not  dissolve  a  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  the  vessel.  But  m  the  case  or  a  British  subject  freight- 
ing a  vessel  which  is  subject  to  embargo  on  account  of  hostility  to  the  country  to 
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wlueh  fhe  ahip  belongs,  he  will  not  be  reeponaible  for  tenninating  the  oontnet  if 
the  object  of  the  royage  would  be  likely  to  be  defeated  by  delay.  iChiUif  on  L. 
itf  Nations,  6S'7^    A  Mot,  129-4^1 .    ManhaU,  51L) 

EMERALD,  a  beautifol  ornamental  stone  of  a  pecoliar  green  oolonr,  which  it 
derives  from  the  intermixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  chrome.  The  common  form 
of  its  crystal  is  the  hezahedral  prism;  transparent  or  translucent;  lustre  vitreous. 
Sp.  gr.  2*75.  It  scarcely  difiers  frvm  bervl,  except  in  colour.  Localities,  Egypt. 
New  Granada,  Hindostan,  Grermany.  **  The  most  splendid  crystals  of  emerald 
occur  in  a  vein  of  magnesian  limestone,  which  traverses  a  hornblende  rock  at  Mnso» 
near  Santa  F6  de  Bogota. in  New  Granada;  some  of  these  have  been  found  exceed- 
ing two  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Less  distinct  varieties  occur  at  Mount 
Zalora,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  onlv  locality  of  emerald  with  which  the  ancients  are 
believed  to  have  been  acquainted."    iPhiUip^  Mineralogy,} 

EMERY,  a  granular  variety  of  corundum  usnaUjr  mixed  with  iron  ore.  Ita 
colour  is  intermediate  between  crayish  black  and  blneish  gray.  Lustre  glistening 
and  adamantine.  Sp.  gr.  4.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  tto  isle  of  Naxos,  and  al 
Smyrna.    It  is  used  for  grinding  and  jpolishing  hard  minerals  and  metals. 

EMIGRANT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  person  who  leaves  a  country  vrith  all  his 
property,  to  settle  permanently  in  another,  but  it  is  more  commonly  applied  re- 
strictedly  to  an  individual  who  leaves  an  old  and  thickly-settled  country,  to  establidi 
himself  in  one  where  there  is  abundance  of  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and 
a  thinly-scattered  population.  Emigration  to  new  countries  is  a  neeessary  con- 
sequence of  the  oonstitution  of  man  and  society;  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful undertaking,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  include  both  capitalists  and 
labourers,  or  p«rsons  who  combine  both  characters.  The  abstraction  of  capital 
and  industry  might  seem  so  much  good  taken  from  the  mother  country,  but  this  is 
outweighed  by  greater  advantages.  A  system  of  emigration,  based  upon  right 
principles,  is  calculated  to  keep  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, in  an  old  country,  constantly  in  a  healthy  condition ;  while  the  emis;rants 
often  retain  in  their  new  settlements,  through  the  medium  of  commeroiiJ  exchange* 
a  connexion  with  the  parent  state,  which  is  ultimately  much  more  productive  01 
wealth  to  it  than  if  they  had  never  withdrawn.  Thus  many  who  settle  in  North 
America  or  Australia,  with  nothing  but  their  sinews  and  their  industry,  become 
the  possessors  of  land  and  flocks,  and  purchase  much  more  of  the  products  of 
British  labour  and  capital  than  if  they  had  remained  at  home. 

The  emigrants  from  this  country  have  hitherto  mostly  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  but  of  late  a  considerable  number  have  also  gone  to  Australia, 
and  recently  not  a  few  to  New  Zealand.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  who 
have  hitherto  emigrated  in  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when,  according  to  the  public 
accounts,  they  amounted  to  103,313  ;  of  whom  there  went  to  our  North  American 
colonies.  66,339;  United  States.  32,980  ;  Australian  settlements,  3792 ;  and  Cape 
of  Gooa  Hope,  202.  The  ofBcial  statements  of  the  number  of  emigrants  are, 
.however,  almost  necessarily  defective  as  many  persons  proceed  from,  the  British 
islands  as  emigrants  on  board  vessels  which  are  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  con- 
veyance of  passengcov,  and  of  whom  no  record  is  kept  at  the  custom-house.  It  ought 
also  to  be  notice<C  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  distribution  of  emigrants, 
that  a  lar^  proportion  of  those  who  proceed  to  the  United  States  have  no  intention 
of  remaining  there,  but,  in  proceeding  to  Upper  Canada,  take  the  route  of  New 
York  in  prmerence  to  the  St  Lavrrence,  the  navigation  of  which  is  both  tedious 
and  dangerous.  The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  ftx>m  the  United  Kingdom  are 
natives  of  Ireland. 

The  following  is,  in  ^neral  terms,  the  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which  public 
lauds  can  be  acquired  m  the  colonies :— In  the  Port  Phillip  district  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  they  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  is  for  the  present  established  at  £1  per  acre.  In  the  following  colonies  sales 
are  made  by  auction,  and  take  place  at  certain  periods,  the  land  being  offered  at 
these  respective  upset  prices;  namely,  Sydn^' district  of  New  South  Wales,  com- 
prising at  present  all  parts  except  the  Port  Phillip  district,  12s.  per  acre;  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  12b.  ;  Ceylon,  5s. ;  r^ew  Brunswick,  2s.  6d.  The  Canadian  rates  can- 
not be  stated  with  certainty,  until  after  they  shall  have  been  revised  by  the  united 
colonial  legislature,  now  in  the  course  of  Seing  assembled.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
district,  and  in  Western  Australia,  the  land  is  divided  into  lots  of  320  acres,  or 
half  a  square  mile.  In  Canada,  the  lot  has  generally  been  200  acres  ;  in  Ceylon, 
100  acres  ;  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  Sydney  district  of  New  South  wales, 
the  size  of  the  lot  is  one  square  mUe,  except  undair  ffpecial  oironmstances. 
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In  New  S<mth  Wales,  whieh  wm  foanded  as  a  penal  seitlemenl,  the  BopplT  of 
labour  has  been  chiefly  fumiahed  by  convicts ;  and  this  system,  though  in  less 
fkTonr  than  formerly,  is  still  continued.  With  the  view,  however,  of  facilitating 
Toluntury  emigration,  government  now  grants  a  free  passage  to  labourers  and 
mechanics  accustomed  to  out-door  work  and  not  exceedmg  35  yean  of  age,  pro- 
ceeding to  that  colony  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  similar  Advantage  is  granted  hj 
the  South  Australian  Company  and  the  New  Zeahwd  Company  to  labouring  emi- 
grants firom  the  United  Kingdom  to  their  respective  territories,  the  funds  for  that 
puriwse  being  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  land& — a  purpose  to  which  they  are 
speciaUy  appropriated ;  but  no  system  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  established  in 
Inference  to  Cuuida  or  the  other  colonies.    See  Emiq&atioh.    Supplement. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  from  this  oonntry  being  persons  in  humble  life,  unac- 
quainted with  shipping,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  safety,  conve- 
nience, and  eooBomy,  it  has  been  of  lateyears  fonnd  neeessary  to  place  emigration 
Tessels  under  statutory  regulations.  Tim  following  is  an  abstract  of  those  at 
present  in  force : — 

ABsnucT  OF  THB  Passxhgsbs'  Act,  5  &.  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  53  (1835). 

•ny  Mich  ihip  ahstl  be  ckared,  thit  offieen  of 
cuatontt  ahall  nirvej,  or  ouue  to  be  surveyed  by 
flome  competent  person,  the  provisions,  water, 
end  berths  m  aforemld,  and  shall  aeeertaln  that 
there  it  beeldes  an  ample  eapply  of  water  and 
stores  for  the  crew. 

Prie$9  </  Provitkmi,  |  6.  The  master  shall 
cause  a  table  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  prices  at 
whldi  stores  are  to  be  sold  by  any  person  on 
boanl,  and  no  higher  prices  shall  be  charged 
durins  the  voyage ;  but  this  shall  not  be  con- 
stniea  as  requiring  the  Bsaster  to  provide  stores 
for  sale  to  passengers  who  have  contracted  to 
vietnal  themselves. 

MiseettaneoHS  BitaclummU,  1 7*  If  doubts  arise 
as  to  seaworthiness  of  ship,  which  an  not  re* 
moved  to  the  satisfiMtioo  oi  the  principal  officer 
of  customs,  the  ship  is  to  be  surv^edby  two  com- 
petent persons. 

I  a  Two  copies  or  ahetmefes  of  this  act  shall 
be  kept  on  board,  one  of  which  to  be  Aunlshed 
by  master  for  perusal  of  passengers  when  required. 

f  9.  Everv  such  ship  carrying  (except  to  N. 
America)  100  passeiuers,  must  uive  a  medical 
practitioner,  with  the  requisite  medicines,  on 

(|  10.  Such  ships  prohibited  from  exportiiv 
spfrits. 

J  11.  Master  to  dellvsr  list  of  passengers  to 
cer  of  customs. 

1 18.  Pnisengen  not  to  be  landed  at  plaee  not 
oontmoted  for. 

I  IdL  Two  childrra  under  14  years,  but  above 
7i  or  three  under  7>  "luUl  be  redconed  as  one 
person ;  intents  under  19  months  not  counted. 

f  14.  Unless  ship  detained  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  some  other  unavoidable  OMise,  passengers  to 
be  victualled  during  aqy  detention  which  ougr 
take  place  beyond  tune  stipulated. 

I  la.  Pfess<nigen  to  be  maintained  for  48  honia 
after  their  arrival 

1 16-19L  Penaltiee,  &e. 

1 90.  This  act  not  to  extend  to  ships  carrying 
passengers  in  cases  where  the  number  of  persons, 
computed  as  before,  shaO  not  exceed  1  for  every 
5  tons,  nor  to  government  diipe. 
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>«M»er  aOomti  m  BeonT.  ff  t.  No  ship 
carrying  passengers  lh>m  the  U.  K.,  Channel 
Uands,  or  Man,  to  any  place  out  of  Europe, 
shall  cairy  more  tium  9  persons  (includhig  master 
and  crewf  for  every  ft  rsgister  tons  of  such  ship ; 
and  no  ship  having  more  than  one  deck  shall  eairy 
peiuengeis  upon  such  voyage,  unless  she  be  at 
least  5t  feet  in  bdffht  between  decks ;  and  no  ship 
havinr  only  one  deck  aUowed,  unless  a  platform 
be  laid  beneath  such  dedi,  soas  to  affora  a  space 
fti  feet  high,  and  no  ship  shall  have  more  Uian 
9  tiers  of  berths,  whUe  in  ships  having  9  tiers, 
there  must  be  an  interval  or  at  least  6  Inches 
between  the  deck  or  ptetfonn  and  the  Hoor  of 
the  lower  tier:  provided  that  whatever  be  the 
•hip's  tonnage,  no  greater  number  of  nassengers 
shall  be  allowed  than  after  the  rate  of  1  person 
for  evenr  10  superficial  feet  of  the  lower  deck 
unoceupfed  by  goods  or  stores  not  bdng  pae- 
•engers^  luggage,  if  such  ship  shall  not  have  to 
pass  the  line  on  her  voyage,  or  after  the  rate  of 
1  person  for  every  1ft  dear  supvildallset  if  such 
ilup  have  to  pass  the  llnew 

^aier  and  PraviHemt,  I  3.  No shlpas afore- 
said shall  be  deared  out  unless  there  be  on  board 
good  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  passengers, 
over  ud  above  the  victualling  of  the  crew,  as 
foHows ;— namdy,  ft  gallons  of  water  to  every 
week  of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger, 
auoh  water  being  carried  ta  tanks  or  sweet  casks, 
and  7  Ibe.  of  bread,  biseult,  oatmeal,  or  bread- 
•tnib  to  oveiy  such  week  for  eveiy  passenger. 
To  the  extent  of  one-third  of  sudi  supply,  7  Ibe. 
of  potatoes  may  beheld  equivalent  to  1  Id.  of  bread, 
Mseult,  oatmeal,  or  bread-etuA,  in  the  supply  of 
any  ship  bound  to  N.  AmeHca.  When  any  snip 
ahaU  be  desthied  to  call  at  a  place  hi  the  ooune 
of  her  voyage  tot  the  purpose  of  filling  up  her 
water,  a  supply  at  the  above  rate  for  every  week 
of  the  computed  voyage  to  such  place  shall  be 
deeoMd  a  ooBupUance  with  the  act. 

Compuied  IrsM  <ff  Voyage^  %  4.  The  number 
of  weeks  deaned  necosaar}'  for  a  voyage  shall  be 
computed  according  to  the  following  rule :  name- 
br,  lor  a  voyage  to  N.  America,  10  weeks ;  to  8. 
America,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  W.  coast  of 


I  weeks ;  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
;  to  the  Mauritius  18  weeks ;  any  other 


ff  21.  BahaoMs,  and  plaose  in  Ameriea  sooth- 
ward  thereof,  shall  be  aeemed  to  be  in 


AlHoa,  19  weeks 

1ft  weeks;  to  the  Mauritius  18  weeks ;  any  other  j  ward  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  8. 

Toyage,  94  weeks.  8  !  ties.    See  PAsnvoBie*  Act- 

EMPORIUM,  OR  MART,  a  principal  place  for  tbe  importation  and  sale  of  mer- 
chandise.   Such  a  place  was  formerly  called  a  iiaple, 

ENAMEL  (Fr.  Entail,    Ger.  Schmelm,    It.  SmaUo),  a  kind  of  glass  of  whieh 
there  are  several  varieties,  generally  opaque  and  coloured,— always  formed  by  the 
combination  of  different  metallic  oxides,  to  which  certain  fusible  salts  are  aaded 
such  as  the  borates,  fluates,  and  phosphfttee.    It  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
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painter  in  enMnel,  and  for  enamelling  watch  and  dock  dials,  jewelleij,  and  other 
articles.  The  best  ia  brought  from  v  eniee  in  round  cakes,  about  bul  inches  in 
diamete]%  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  Life  Insurance,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  assoranee  of  a 
oapital  sum  on  surriyorship  of  time. 

ENGRAVINGS.  Those  who  inyent  or  engrare,  or  cause  to  be  invented  or 
engrayed.  works  <^  art,  maps  or  plan&  on  plates,  enjoy  a  copyright  in  them  for 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  day  of  publication.  C8  Geo.  II.  o.  13 ;  7  Geo.  III.  o. 
38,  U  1,  ^17  Geo.  III.  o.  57.) 

ENGROSSING,  the  purchasing  of  large  quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order 
to  sell  it  again  at  a  high  price.    fCoBM.] 

ENTREPOT,  a  place  mto  which  commodities  are  imported  and  stored,  yiith  the 
view  of  being  anerwards  re-exported  to  some  other  place  for  consumption. 

ENTRY.    rCusTOHS  Rboulatioiis.] 

EPSOM  SALTS  (Fr.  Sel  tTEptom,  Ger.  Ep§om  SoIm),  or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
is  a  well-known  s^ine  bitter  medicine  which  derives  its  name  from  hayiufn  been 
formerly  obtained  from  the  springs  of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  It  occurs  native,  but  is  usut 
ally  procured  ttom  Uie  bittern  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  sea-salt  from  sea- 
water;  it  is  also  largely  obtained  in  some  alum-works,  and  occasionally  frtmi  saline 
springs.  Besides  bein£[  used  in  medicine,  it  is  largely  consumed  for  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS.  When  several  sums  of  mone]^  due  at  different 
times  are  owing  from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the 
time  when  they  may  be  all  discharged  in  one  payment  without  iigury  to  either 
partj :  this  is  called  equating  thepayments;  and  the  principle  of  the  rule  consists  in 
finding  the  time  when  the  interest  of  the  sums  'vdiicn  are  deferred  till  after  they 
are  due  is  equal  to  the  discount  of  those  which  are  paid  before  they  are  due. 

1.  RSCKONIHG  BlMPLS  IW'fBRBST. 

Jtele>— Mnlttpl  J  «M9b  tom  by  the  time  when  It  Is  due,  then  divide  the  mm  of  theie  produete  by 
the  total  debt ;  the  quotient  to  the  time  at  which  all  the  money  oudit  to  be  paid.* 

ExanmU,^A  sum  of  £300  is  due  on  ad  Ifareh ;  £300  on  18th  March ;  and £A85 on  17th  April; 
required  an  arerage  time  tat  the  payment  of  them  all  in  one  sum  ? 

The  number  of  di^rs  firom  the  M  to  the  18th  of  Mardi  is  16 ;  and  flrom  the  Sd  Mafdi  to  the  17th 
AprU,  46;  hence, 

300  X    Os  0 

3fi0  X  16  =    5,600 
S85  X  46  =  M.ldO 

1,17B    .    .    )Si»,7SO(10  days  fkramUaichM,  or  ICareh  27th  neariy. 

The  dMaaee  of  Mme  to  calmlated  from  the  9d  March,  because  the  first  sum  becoming  due  on 
that  day,  there  to  no  dbooont  to  ealoniate  upon  it 

a.  RacKOMiHO  Compound  iMTCfutar. 
AdB^^Fram  the  logwftfam  of  the  sum  of  aU  the  debts  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  sum  of  the 
ptesit  valnos  of  such  debts,  and  divide  the  remainder  bv  the  logartthm  of  the  amount  of  £1  bi  a 
year,  at  the  giyen  rate  of  Interest :  the  quotient  will  be  the  equated  time  required.  {BaUy,  p.  IM.) 
Example,— Saf^otB  A  were  hMlebted  to  B  in  the  sum  of  £750,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  three 
instalments ;  namebr,  £860  at  the  end  of  U  year ;  £100  at  the  end  of  2  years ;  and  the  remaining 
£400  at  the  end  of  4  years ;  in  what  time,  reckoning  compomid  interest  at  6  per  cent,  ought  the 

whole  to  be  dlsduoged  in  one  pajment  ?  

Here  we  have  the  sum  of  all  the  drtrts  s  7fiO,  and  the  sum  of  their  present  values  a6B4^13B68b 
[iNTSBSsr  AWD  Annuitibs.]    Cionsequentty, 

Log.  730 -Log.  684-913863  _  -0723463      ^^ 

L^VW =  'itasaoao     ""87,  or  2  years  and  31S  days. 

ERMINE  (Fr.  Hermme.  Ger.  HermsRn.  It.  Armemna)^  a  species  of  weasel 
{Mfuitsla  nminea)  which  produces  the  most  Talnable  of  the  furs.  It  is  of  per- 
feet  whiteness,  except  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  shining  black.  The 
fur  of  the  older  animals  is  preferred  to  the  younger.  It  is  taken  by  means  of  snares, 

*  Thb  rule  to  founded  on  the  suppodtion  that  we  are  to  find  the  time  when  the  taiterest  of  the 
sums  which  are  kept  till  alter  tiiey  are  due,  to  equal  to  the  intereH,  and  not  to  the  dUeount,  of 
thoee  wUch  are  paid  before  they  are  due;  thb,  however,  fa  not  strictiy  correct;  but  since  the 
erroneous  praotice  universally  prevalto  of  taking  the  interest  instead  of  the  discount  fh)m  suras 
which  are  due  at  a  ftitore  period  [DieoouHT],  the  above  ruto  to  cenerally  adopted  in  business  as 
affording  a  near  and  oonvenient  practical  approximation.  The  substitution  of  mterest  (or  discount 
to,  of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  debtor. 

in  Mr  Baihr's  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  (p.  92),  an  analytical  formuto  to 
alven  wliteh  brlnyi  out  the  true  value  Ibr  two  sums ;  but  where  they  are  more  numerous  the 
nmnula  beoomee  too  eonpUoated;  and  there  to  norule.fit  for  general  use,  by  which  we  can  obtain 
the  eaeaet  values  when  simpto  interest  onl^  to  reckoned.  Where  compound  interest,  however,  to 
computed,  the  true  equated  time  may  In  all  cases  be  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  the 
rote  given  tai  {  8. 
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mod  BomeiiiDM  shot  with  bloni  arrows.  The  ermine  of  fhe  best  quality  is  proenrad 
only  in  the  eold  regione  of  Eotodo  and  Asia.  An  animal  called  the  ttotU,  a  kind 
of  ermine,  is  said  to  be  found  in  rf .  America,  bnt  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  European 
and  Asiauo. 

ERRORS  EXCEPTED.    [Aooomrr.] 

ESPARTO,  OR  SPARTO,  a  nlant  iSdpa  ienaeMma)  growing  in  Spain  and 
Afiica,  anciently  held  in  esteem  n>r  the  mannfkotore  of  cor<Ukge,but  now  nearly  in 
disuse,  except  in  the  countries  of  its  production.  It  is  found  wild  in  i^aces  so 
barren  as  scarcely  to  produce  anj  other  spontaneous  Tcgetation.  At  the  present 
time  it  ie  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  Tarious  purposes,  especially  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  kind  of  shoe,  or  rather  sandal,  called  aiperffoiegf  much  worn  by  the  Catalana. 
The  sparto  of  Africa  is  rery  inferior. 

ESbENCES,  either  ethersous  oils,  in  which  all  the  fragrance  of  ysgetable  pro- 
ducts reside,  or  the  same  combined  and  diluted  with  alcohol. 

EesBNGB  or  Bbboakot  or  Lrmon,  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  lemon  and 
bergamot  oraose.  by  expression  of  the  rind.  It  is  jellow,  fluid,  rery  fragrant, 
andifl  importea  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the  use  oi  perftimers. 

EflSKMCB  or  Sfrocb  is  prepared  by  the  decoction  of  the  branches  of  the  fir  tree. 
It  is  of  the  colour  of  treacle,  out  not  so  thick,  and  has  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant 
taste.    It  is  imported  from  America.  Norway,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

ESSENCE  D'ORIENT,  a  beautiftil  glistening  matter  obtained  from  the  scales 
of  a  small  river  fish,  the  blay  or  bleak,  called  in  French  abUtte,  a  s^ies  of  Cy- 
mrinui.  It  is  found  principally  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  and  is  used  m  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  pearls. 

ESTRICH  (Fr.  Duvet  dPmtiruche.  It.  Pewna  maUa  di  tinmMo)^  the  fine  soft 
down  which  lies  immediately  under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  The  finer  kind  is 
occasionally  need  as  a  substitute  for  bearer  in  the  mannfitcture  of  hats;  the  coarser 
is  sometimes  fabricated  into  a  species  of  cloth. 

ETHER,  a  Tolatile  fluid  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  an  acid. 
Ethers  are  of  different  kinds,  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  &c.,  each  being  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  acid  hj^  which  it  is  formed.  The  most  common  is  sulphurio 
ether,  a  transparent,  colourless,  inflammable  fluid,  of  a  rery  frugrant  odour  and 
hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  eminently  Tolatile,  and  during  its  eyaporation  it  produces 
an  mtense  degree  of  eold.  Sp.  gr.  about  '740.  It  is  used  for  dissolTing  oils  and 
resins,  and  for  a  Tariety  of  medical  and  philosophical  purposes. 

EUPHORBIUM  (FY.  Buphorbe.  Arab.  Aka  naftah^  Farfyan  OhokJc  kaia),  a 
resinous  substance  produced  from  seyeral  species  or  African  £uj^u>rbiay  and  more 

Grticularly  from  a  kind  growing  on  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  imported  from 
orocco,  and  occurs  in  tears  or  roundish  and  oblong  masses;  odour  yery  weak, 
and  taste  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  afterwards  acrid  and  corrosiTe.  Euphor* 
binm  is  a  strong  medidnsl  dru|[ :  the  cathartic  Quality  being  rather  too  Yisrorous 
for  European  practice.  It  is  saia  that  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  greatly  yalued  oy  the 
natiye  tanners,  and  that  to  its  singular  effects  the  leather  of  Morocco  owes  its  chief 
pre-eminence. 

EXCHANGE,  a  term  that  is  used  in  reference  to  those  transactions  by  which 
the  debts  of  persons  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors  are  liquidated 
without  the  transmission  of  money  ;  beiuK  employed  by  merchants  both  to  desig- 
nate the  bills  or  negotiable  instruments  by  which  transactions  of  this  kind  are 
conducted,  and  the  yarying  price  or  course  of  such  instruments  in  the  market. 
The  nature,  constitution,  and  negotiation  of  Bills  of  Exchanob  haying  been 
already  explained  under  that  head^  tiie  present  article  will  be  deroted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  by  which  exchange  transactions  are  regulated ;  to 
which  will  be  added  practical  lormuln  for  the  ordinary  calculations  that  occur 
in  such  transactions. 

A  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  addressed  to  a  person  residing  abroad, 
directing  him  to  pay  a  determinate  sum  of  foreign  money  to  the  person  in  whose 
fibTour  it  is  drawn,  or  to  his  order.  The  amount  of  foreign  money,  therefore,  to 
he  paid  is  fixed  by  the  bill;  but  the  amount  of  British  money  (or  money  of  the 
country  in  which  the  drawer  resides),  to  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  bill,  is  by 
no  means  fixed,  but  is  continually  Ts^ng. 

The  causes  which  influence  these  yariations  will  be  best  explained  by  tracing 
separately  tiie  circumstances  determining  the  price  of  bills ;  namely,  first,  the 
yaiue  of  the  money  in  which  they  are  to  m  paid  compared  with  that  with  which 
they  are  bought,  termed  the  nominal  exchange;  secondly,  their  abundance  or 
scarcity  in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  termed  the  real  ex- 
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change;  while  the  oombined  eflbct  of  the  real  and  the  nomuial  exohanise  wiU  be 
afterwwda  considered  in  treating  of  the  eomfuied  esnhange* 

ThB  NOMIIIAI.  EXCHAKOB. 

The  coins  in  which  the  monies  of  account  of  different  countries  are  reckoned 
Tary  generally  not  only  in  denomination,  but  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  conse- 
quenuT  in  exchanireable  Talne.  Moreover,  some  oonsist  of  silver,  others  of  gold. 
Thus  tne  ruble  is  the  money  integer  of  Russia,  the  guilder  that  of  Holland,  the 
franc  that  of  Fnnce,  and  the  pound  sterling  that  of  Britain.  But  the  ruble  con- 
tains nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  the  guuder,  and  the  guilder  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  franc,  while  the  pound  sterling  is  represented  d^  a  gold  coin. 

The  relative  value  of  the  monies  of  different  countries  is  m  general  determined 
according  to  the  auantity  of  pure  silver  or  pure  gold  oontainedin  the  coins  which 
form  the  prindpu  media  of  payment,  or  legal  tender,— -alloy  never  being  taken 
into  account;  and  between  two  countnesem^oying  the  same  metal  for  their  stand- 
ard, that  sum  of  the  money  of  either  of  the  two  wnich  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth 
is  precisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other,  that  is,  contains  precisely  an  equal 
weight  of  silver  or  gold  of  the  same  fineness,  is  usually  termed  the  Far  ofKschange.* 
Between  two  countries  employing  the  one  silver  and  the  other  gold,  there  can  be 
no  invariable  par  cf  exchange,  as  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  is  subject  to 
fluctuation;  but  as  thb  fluctuation  has  a  very  limited  range,  it  has  been  customary 
to  assume  a  j[»ar,  founded  on  their  average  prices  in  the  market. 

In  the  Umted  Kingdom,  gold  coin  being  the  legal  tender,  there  is  properly  no 
par  of  exchange,  except  with  the  United  States,  Sicily,  and  a  few  of  the  mmor 
bill  markets  on  the  Continent,  where  the  established  media  of  payment  also 
consist  of  gold.  With  countries  or  places  which  use  silver,  only  an  average  or 
approximate  par  can  be  stated.  In  the  valuations  of  foreign  momes  in  the  present 
work,  this  approximate  par  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportionate 
value  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  161}  to  1 ;  standard  gold  being  estimated  at  its  flxed 
mint  price  of  £3, 17s.  lO^d.,  and  standard  silver  at  its  average  market  price  of  £s. 
per  ounce. 

Of  the  two  terms  of  comparison  between  the  money  of  one  place  and  that  of 
another,  one  is  fixed,  the  otlusr  is  variable.  The  place  whose  money  is  reckoned  at 
the  fixed  price  is,  in  commercial  language,  said  to  receive  the  variable  price ;  the 
other  is  said  to  gwe  the  variable  price.  Hence  the  higher  the  oxchan^  between 
any  two  places,  the  more  it  is  in  favour  of  that  which  receives  the  variable  price ; 
the  lower,  the  more  in  favour  of  that  which  gives  the  variable  price; — ^the  exchange 
being  said  to  be  &vourable  or  unfavourable  to  any  place,  according  as  a  smaller  or 
larger  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  place  is  required  for  dischar^uff  a  given 
amount  of  foreign  payments.  Thus  London  receives  from  Paris  a  vanable  number 
of  francs  and  centimes  for  £1  sterling;  and  taking  the  par  at  25  fruncs  34  centimes 
for  £1,  exchange  will  be  5  per  cent,  m  &vour  of  London  when  it  rises  to  26  francs 
62  centimes,  and  about  5  per  cent,  against  London  when  it  falls  to  24  francs  7 
centimes. 

Supposing  a  par  to  be  established,  the  fiuctuations  in  the  nominal  price  of  bills 
drawn  by  one  country  upon  another  will  arise  principally  from  an  alteration  in 
the  weight  or  fineness  of  Uie  coin  of  either  of  the  countries,  or  an  alteration  in  the 
total  amount  of  the  currency  of  either  country,  without  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  commodities  to  be  circulated.  When  the  currency  of  a  country  is  defire- 
ciated.  whether  from  degradation  of  the  coin,  or  from  relative  overissue,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  same  amount  of  it  should  purchase  the  same  sum  of  foreign  money 
as  before  its  depreciation.  A  bill  on  a  foreign  country,  being  in  fact  an  order  for 
payment  of  a  given  sum  of  foreign  money,  will  not  he  sold  unless  for  such  an 
mcreased  amount  of  the  depreciated  currency  as  will  counterbalance  the  diminution 
in  its  value;  in  other  words,  foreign  bills  will  bear  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the 
depredation.    In  the  same  manner,  a  bill  on  the  country  where  the  currency  is 

*  This  definition  of  the  intrinsie  par  of  exchange,  which  is  that  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  and  generally  understood  by  mercliants.  Is 
objected  to  by  eoonombts  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  make  allowanoe  for  the  difference  in  value  of  tlie 
precious  metals  in  different  countries,  owing  to  the  greater  fikdUties  enioyed  by  some  in  procuring 
these  metals,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  mines  or  otherwise ;  but  the  difference  in  value  thus  occa- 
sioned b  in  general  very  trifling,  particularly  in  Europe,  throughout  which,  according  to  the  late 
H.  Rothschild,  gold  finds  its  level  to  within  k  p«r  orat ;  and  the  above  is  tlie  only  sense  in  which 
the  term  par  can  be  employed  in  showing  the  avwage  relative  value  of  the  currencies  of  different 
countries  oy  comparison  oi  their  coins.  For  the  practical  purpoees  of  the  bullion  merchant  or 
exchange  speculator,  however,  the  par  of  the  d^  must  be  careftiUy  deduced  from  the  nu^ket 
prices  of  the  metals  in  the  manner  explained  below  (page  890). 
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depreoUted  will  be  boaglit  abroad,  when  money  reUina  its  Tilne,  for  a  mueh  I 
nominal  snm  than  the  amount  for  which  it  is  dnwn;  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  ai 
a  diioonnt. 

Henoe,  after  a  par  of  vrchMogb  has  been  established,  an  alteration  in  the  ralae 
of  money,  whether  it  arises  from  doradation  of  the  ooin^  or  depreciation  of  the  ooin 
or  paper  from  relative  oyerissue.  wui  alike  aiflbet  the  pnoe  of  a  foreign  bill,  and  be 
made  evident  by  an  un&Toarable  noMMMi/  exchange. 

In  the  process  ^restoration  of  a  currency, after  being  depredated, it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  phenomena  will  be  reversed. 

Thb  Rbal  Excbawob. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  whidi  the  maiket  price  cf  bills  is 
affected  by  tneir  abundance  or  scarcity,  compared  vrith  the  demand  for  them  on 
which  d^nd  the  alterations  of  the  real  exchange ;  and  as  in  treating  of  tito 
nominal  exchange,  we  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  subject  distinct  from  the  real 
exclumge,  by  supposing  the  price  of  foreign  bills  to  be  unaffected  by  any  varia- 
tion in  their  abundance  or  scarcity  ;  so  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  rwl  exchange 
we  shall  suppose  the  state  of  the  nominal  exchange  to  remain  unaltered,  and  that 
no  change  takes  place  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  in  the  respective  countries. 

In  the  commercial  intercourse  between  two  countries,  v^ien  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  exports  to  the  same  country,  the 
Dills  drawn  b^  the  merchants  exportin|[[  produce  vrill  exactly^  equal  in  amount  the 
bills  drawn  on  tiie  merchants  importing  produce,  and  their  mutual  debits  and 
credits  will  be  liquidated  without  the  transmission  of  coin  or  bullion.*  In  this 
case  the  supply  orbiUs  being  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  they  will  neither  bear 
a  premium  nor  be  at  a  discount,  and  the  real  exchange,  however  the  nominal  ex- 
change mav  alter,  will  be  at  par. 

But  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  exports  and  imports  are  so  exactly 
equal  as  to  leave  no  balance.  When  the  imports  are  in  excess,  and  more  pay- 
ments have  to  be  made  than  received,  the  importer,  rather  than  incur  the  expense 
of  transmittinii^  coin  or  bullion,  will  be  induced  to  give  more  for  a  bill  of  exchange 
upon  a  party  m  tbs  creditor  country  than  the  snm  for  which  it  is  drawn.  A  com- 
petition will  thus  be  created  among  the  purchasers  of  bills  upon  the  creditor  country, 
and  the  holders  will  reftise  to  part  vrith  them,  except  an  additional  price  be  given 
as  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  In  the  creditor  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  vrill  be  more  persons  holding  than  there  are  wanting  bills,  and  the 
excess  above  the  demand  can  only  be  converted  into  coin  or  bulBon  by  sending 
them  to  the  place  upon  which  tliey  are  drawn.  But  this  operation  involving  the 
expense  and  risk  attending  the  transit  of  the  bullion,  the  holder  of  a  bill  on  the 
creditor  country,  if  he  be  desirous  of  converting  it  into  money,  will  be  content  to 
receive  somethinJ|  less  than  its  amount.  There  will  therefore  be  in  the  creditor 
country  a  competition  to  sell,  and  bills  will  be  at  a  discount  in  proportion  to  the 
supply.  The  premium  in  one  country  will  correspond  with  the  discount  in  the 
other.  But  neither  the  premium  nor  the  discount  can  for  any  long  time  exoeed 
the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion,  which  therefore  forms  the  natural  limit  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  real  excnange  between  any  two  countries. 

The  transit  of  bullion,  however  (unless  from  countries  producing  the  precious 
metals),  rarely  occurs  except  in  small  quantities :  international  accounts  are 
never  closed  ;  and  various  mcilities  exist  for  warding  off  such  a  state  d  things 
as  would  take  place  if  a  periodical  settlement  were  enforced  as  in  accounts  between 
indiriduals. 

1st,  The  tendency  of  an  nnlkvourable  state  of  the  real  exchange  is  to  stimulate 
exportation  and  cneck  importation.  Commodities  vrhich  woud  only  just  pay 
with  exchange  at  par,  would  yield  a  prcAt  sufficient  to  induce  exportation,  where 
the  exporter  could  secure  1  or  2  per  cent,  more  for  the  draft  upon  his  foreign 
debtor.    On  the  other  hand,  an  imported  commodity  vriiich  vras  only  just  paying 


*  The  Iwluioa  of  trade  and  the  bsluiee  of  paymenti  sre  hera  aMumed  to  be  fdentical,— •  auppo- 
iltion  trae  In  the  genenl  case,  and  oonveidem  nr  Uluftiation.  When,  however,  two  oountricB  eell 
to  eadi  other  on  onequal  terms  of  credit,  these  two  balanees  may  be  materiaUy  dUFerait ;  and,  ss 
H  b  bgr  the  taa^oe  of  payments  that  the  maiket  rate  of  eiohange  b  rogniated,  thdr  distinction 
most  be  borne  m  mlnd,-Hnore  enedally  in  reCerence  to  the  exchanges  of  this  coontiy,  in  which 
the  exporters  afanost  invariaUr  allow  a  mnch  longer  credit  than  is  rwelred  by  the  importers.  The 
balance  of  trade  between  the  united  States  and  Great  Britafai  Is  believed  to  taave  been  in  fisroor  of 
the  latter  from  the  date  of  planting  the  first  British  colony  in  America,— of  late  yean  to  the  ainoant 
sometimes  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollais  or  upwards ;  yet,  owfaog  to  the  longer  credit  allowed 
fay  our  traden,  the  exchange  has  not  always  been  in  our  fiivour,  but.  on  the  contraiy,  has  been  so 
controlled  by  the  balance  ot  payments  as  firequently  to  luive  been  agaiuBt  na 
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when  exchange  was  at  par,  would  oease  to  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  indaoe  impoiv 
tation  when  tne  im|>oirter  should  hare  to  pay  a  pieminm  for  a  toxeiga  bill  if  he 
remit  one  to  his  foreijjp  creditor,  or  a  discount  added  to  the  iuToioe  price  if  his 
creditor  draws  upon  mm.  Thus,  bv  the  stimulus  to  exportation  the  supply  of  bills 
would  be  increased,  while  by  the  check  to  importation  the  demand  for  those  bills 
would  be  lessened  ;  both  causes  operating  to  restore  the  exchange  to  its  natural 
level  or  ^ar.  In  the  same  manner,  a  fayourable  exchange  will  act  as  a  duty  upon 
exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  upon  importation.  In  the  case  of  the  naminai  ex- 
change, however,  these  effects  would  not  be  produced,  as  the  same  tkll  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  which  renders  the  exchange  unfavourable,  and  causes  fordgn  bills 
to  sell  at  a  premium,  must  increase  in  an  equal  degree  the  price  oif  all  commodities; 
and  mee  vena. 

In  exporting  during  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange,  it  is  plain  that  the 
merchant  wilJ^  as  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  his  business,  select  those  commodi- 
ties which,  brides  the  premium  afforded  by  his  bill,  will  give  him  the  greatest 
profit  by  tne  difference  of  price  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  these  exports  must  j^erallv  consist  <^  oonsumable  produce,  and  not  bul- 
lion, which  of  all  commodities  is  tnat  which  is  subject  to  the  least  variation  in  its 
real  price.  **  The  annual  quantityjproduced  from  the  mines  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant,—its  distribution,  from  the  ftkoiBty  with  which  it  is  tnuosported,  is  exceeoingly 
uniform,~and  its  value,  and  consequently  its  real  price,  throughout  £uroDe  at  leiurt, 
must  be  considered  as  nearly  the  same.  Unless  then  the  bounty  afforaed  by  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  real  exchange  were  greater  than  the  expenses  attending 
the  transit  of  bullion,  it  would  be  of  all  others  the  oommodity  least  likely  to  be 
selected  by  the  exporting  merchant."    (JBlake  on  Eschanjfe,  p.  21.) 

2</,  This  natural  tendener  of  the  exchange  to  correct  itself  is  promoted  by  the 
operations  of  the  bill  mercnants,  who  study  the  exchanges,  not  only  between  the 
place  at  which  thev  reside  and  all  other  phces,  but  also  between  all  those  other 

g laces  themselves,  by  which  means  they  are  generally  enabled  to  realize  a  profit 
y  buying  bills  in  one  place  and  selling  them  m  another  ^— in  this  way  preventing 
any  great  &U  in  the  price  of  bUls  in  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  excee(u 
the  demand,  and  any  great  rise  in  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  happens  to 
be  deficient.  Sometimes  exchange  operations  are  conducted  with  little  outlay  dT 
capital.  Thus,  if  a  bill  merchant  in  London  can  sell  a  bill  on  Amsterdam  at  half 
per  cent,  premium,  and  buy  one  at  Paris  at  half  per  cent,  discount,  and  with 
the  latter  buy  one  at  Paris  on  Amsterdam  at  par,  he  will  have  gained  I  per  cent, 
by  the  transaction,  without  the  employment  of  any  canital ; — ^the  bill  remitted 
from,  Paris  to  Amsterdam  arriving  in  time  to  meet  the  bill  drawn  there  upon  his 
correspondent.  Again,  a  bill  merchant,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  premium 
on  the  exchange,  rni^y  obtain  a  credit  abroad  upon  which  he  may  draw  bills, 
under  the  calculation  that  at  some  fhture  and  not  very  distant  period  he  will  Le 
able  to  replace  the  fonds  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange,  and  thereby  realise  a  profit 
by  the  operation.  The  central  points  for  such  transactions  are  Hamburg,  Amster- 
dam, Vienna,  Paris,  New  York,  and  above  all,  London,  the  great  money  change  of 
the  world. 

9dj  A  variety  of  other  expedients  are  ahw  occadonally  adopted,  particnlariy  in 
the  United  States^  where  the  extension  of  credits  by  the  consent  oi  tne  foreign  cre- 
ditors upon  allowmg  interest  for  the  extended  term,  and  the  transmission  of  publie 
securities,  bank,  rauroad,  and  canal  shares,  are  all  well  known  levers  in  the  me- 
chanism of  trade,  by  which  the  tendency  of  an  unfavourable  balanoe  of  payments 
to  cause  an  exportation  of  bullion  is  frequently  neutralised. 

Uh^  When  all  Uiese  measures  ftul  in  keeping  down  the  prioe  of  bills,  and  the 
premium  exceeds  by  a  very  small  amount  the  expenses  of  the  transit  of  bullion,  its 
exportation  will  immediately  commence  ;  for  the  same  uniformi^  of  value  and  of 
price  which,  as  already  noticed,  would  prevent  bullion  being  exported  before  the 
premium  exceeded  those  expenses,  would  be  the  very  cause  why,  as  soon  as  the 
premium  had  exceeded  that  point,  it  vrould  be  immediately  chosen  as  the  most 
eligible  for  exportation,  more  especially  in  the  greater  excliange  marlcets,  where 
the  bullion  merchants  are  generally  distinguished  for  intelligence,  large  capital, 
and  the  small  profits  upon  which  they  transact  their  business.  Tne  foreign  debt 
will  then  be^  to  be  paid  by  the  bnlfion  merchants  exportuig  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prenuum,  and  their  competition  will  soon  bring  down  the  real  exchange  so 
as  no  longer  to  afford  a  profit  upon  tiie  export  of  this  article.  The  exporters 
of  consumable  produce  will,  during  this  period,  co-operate  with  the  bullion  mer- 
chants ;  and  when  the  latter  have  ceased  to  derive  a  profit,  the  former  will  stiU 
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oontinae  their  openttioiifl,  till  the  exports  haye  been  raeh  m  to  ooaateri»]aiie« 
the  adTerse  debt,  and  render  the  qaaAtity  of  foreign  bills  in  the  market  equal  to 
the  demand. 

5ih,  Only  a  small  part,  howerer,  of  an  nnfaronrable  balanoe  ean  be  liqnidated 
by  the  transit  of  bulUon,  as  its  exportation  cannot  take  place  to  any  oonadeorabla 
degree  without  affecting  the  market  price  of  that  article  itself ;— raising  it  in  the 
coantaj  from  which  it  is  sent,  and  redacing  it  in  that  into  which  it  is  flawing ;  so 
that  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  difference  of  price  in  the  home  and  forei|^ 
market  were  bnt  just  sufficient  to  induce  the  bullion  merchant  to  export,  it  is 
clear  that  after  the  chan£e  has  taken  place,  the  exportation  of  bullion  under  the 
same  rate  of  exchange  wul  cease.  "  The  transit  of  bullion,"  says  Mr  Blake» 
**  from  a  high  or  low  rtai  exchange  is  an  unnatural  transit,  not  arising  from  the 
wants  of  the  country  into  which  it  flows,  but  depending  soleiT  on  the  profits  which 
a  temporary  pressure  for  foreign  payments  affi>rds  to  the  oullion  merchants  on 
the  sale  of  foreign  bills ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cause  that  has  produced  the  tem- 
porary influx  subsides  (an  eyent  that  will  sooner  or  later  necessarily  take  place  by 
the  import  of  such  ordinary  produce  as  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  consumption^ 
and  increased  enjoyment  of  the  people)^  the  superfluous  and  unused  quanti^  of 
bullion  that  has  bieen  accumulated  will  flow  back  frt>m  the  country  wnere 
its  abundance  has  rendered  its  real  price  low,  to  those  nations  from  which  it  had 
been  unnaturally  sent,  and  where  its  scarcity  will  haye  rendered  its  real  price 
hiffh."  (P.  33.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  wheneyer  there  is  a  balance  of  payments  due  by  a'country, 
the  real  exchange  will  become  onfayourable,  and  the  price  of  foreign  bills  will  bear 
a  premium,  ana  9to0  ver§aj  that  the  natural  limit  to  the  amount  of  this  premium 
is  the  expense  of  the  transit  of  bullion  ;  and  before  it  has  arriyed  at  that  point,  the 
export  of  ordinary  produce  will  be  forced,  and  its  import  restrained^  so  tiiat  the 
tmI  exchange  can  scarcely  begin  to  deriate  from  par,  without  calling  mto  action  a 
principle  that  will  correct  its  deriation. 

The  Computed  Exchange. 

The  computed^  or  actual  course  of  exchange,  depends  on  the  combined  effect  of 
the  nominal  and  real  exchange.  These  beinc  perfectW  independent  of  each  other, 
it  is  obyions  that  if  both  are  fayourable.  or  Doth  nnfayourable^  the  commUed  ex- 
change will  denote  their  sum  :  that  if  tne  one  is  fayourable  while  the  otiier  is  un- 
fayourable,  it  will  exprees  tneir  difference ;  and  that  it  may  be  at  par.  thou|[^ 
neither  the  real  nor  the  nominal  exchange  are  so,  prorided  the  unfayouraole  state 
of  the  one  be  counteracted  by  the  fayourable  state  of  the  other.  The  state  of  the 
exchange  at  any  particular  period  is  best  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  mar- 
ket witti  the  mint  price  of  bullion  ^the  excess  of  the  former  aboye  the  latter 
affording  in  genenu  an  accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Thus,  ifthe  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion  at  London  and  New  York  exactly 
corresponded,  and  if  the  yaJue  (xt  bullion  were  the  same  in  both  places,  the  nominai 
exchange  would  be  at  par,  and  whateyer  yariations  might  occur  in  the  computed 
or  actual  course  of  exchange,  would  haye  to  be  referred  to  fluctuations  in  the  r^ 
exchange,  or  in  other  worda,  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  bills.  But  if.  when  the 
market  price  of  bullion  in  London  is  equal  to  its  mint  price,  it  exceeos  it  10  per 
cent,  in  riew  York,  this  proyes  that  New  York  currency  is  depreciated  10  per  cent., 
and  consequently  the  ntmmal  exchange  between  London  and  New  York  must  be 
10  per  cent,  against  the  latter.  Again,  if  while  the  yalue  of  New  York  currency 
was  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  yalue  of  British  currency,  the  computed  or  actual 
course  of  exohance  between  London  and  New  York  was  1*2  or  13  per  cent,  against 
the  latter,  it  woud  show  that  the  r^o/ exchange  was  also  against  New  York  to  the 
extent  of  2  or  8  per  cent. :  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  computed  exchange  was  only 
5  or  6  per  cent,  against  New  York,  it  would  show  that  the  real  exchange  was  5  or 
4  per  cent  in  its  fayonr. 

The  oecillations  of  the  exchange  are  now  unimportant  compared  with  what  they 
were  during  the  last  war,  when  most  of  the  European  soyemments  resorted  to  in> 
oonyertible  paper  money,  which,  by  its  oyerissue  and  consequent  depreciation^ 
disturbed  the  nominal  exchange,  whUe  the  retU  exidiange  was  generally  more  or 
less  influenced  by  remittances  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  abrmd,  or  on  aecount 
of  foreien  subsidies.  At  present  the  rates  in  WetenhaU*s  **  Course  of  the  Ex- 
change,''giyen  below,  are  all  expressed  in  currency,  either  metallic,  or  directly 
conyertible  into  metaJlic  money,  except  those  on  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  it  coiudsts  almost  entirely  dT  depreciated  paper ;  the  currencies  of 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  eonsist  chieflv  of  depreciaied  paper^  bnt  these 
countries  have  seldom  a  direct  oourse  with  Lonaon,  their  exchanife  business  beinc 
generally  transacted  in  banco  through  the  medium  of  Hamburg.  The  retu 
exchange  is  now  also,  in  ordinary  times,  maintained  with  considerable  steadiness; 
the  chin  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable  arising  from  the  effects  of  faTOurable  or 
vnfbYonrable  seasons  on  the  customary  produce  of  the  land.  In  this  country  a 
deficient  harrest,  actual  or  anticipated,  leads  diroctly  to  a  demand  for  bills  on  the 
foreign  wheat  ports,  and  indirectly  to  a  demand  for  paper  upon  all  places  which 
hold  commercial  intercourse  with  such  ports,  or  throucn  which  remittances  may 
be  made.  The  unfavourable  exchange  thus  produced,  occasions  commonly  an 
exportation  of  bullion  ;  but  it  is  CTident,  on  the  principles  already  explained,  that 
this  efflux  can  be  only  of  limited  amount  and  temporal  duration. 

Besides  the  circumstances  now  explained,  the  price  of  a  bill  will  of  course  be 
influenced  by  the  credit  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  by  the  time  which  it  has  to  run. 
In  the  actual  negotiation  of  bills,  howeyer,  any  small  difference  of  time  is  not  taken 
into  consideration, — a  bill  at  90  daTs'  date  frequently  bringing  as  good  a  price  as 
one  at  75  days'  date.  Short  bills,  that  is.  bills  at  sight,  or  at  short  sight,  which  is 
generally  3  days*  sisht,  do  not  usually  Sear  a  price  higher  than  long-dated  bills, 
proportional  to  the  mterest  for  the  dinerence  of  time,  as  the  latter  are  preferred  for 
excnange  speculations,  from  their  affording;  an  opportunity  to  wait,  if  it  should  be 
judged  expedient,  for  an  improvement  in  the  rate. 

In  this  country  the  buying  and  selling  of  bills  on  foreign  countries  is  conducted 
by  brokers,  all  such  transactions  centring  in  the  metropolis.  In  London  the  days 
for  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  Foreign  po$t- 
da§ft.  The  brokers  go  round  to  the  principal  merchants,  and  discover  whether 
they  are  buyers  or  sellers  ;  and  a  few  of  the  more  influential,  after  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  market,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  sreater  part  of  the  transac- 
tions are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  particular  bills  may  be  subject  to  from 
their  high  or  low  credit.  For  the  bills  they  buy  on  one  post-day,  houses  of  esta- 
blished credit  pay  on  the  following  post-day,  when  the^jr  receive  the  second  and 
third  biUs  of  the  set :— foreign  bills  being  usually  drawn  in  sets  of  three.  The  bro- 
kerage charged  on  bills  is  1  per  mille,  or  I'tfth  per  cent. 

On  the  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  market  rates  for  bills  on  all  the 
principal  foreign  cities,  with  the  current  prices  of  bullion,  are  published  in  Weten- 
nidi's  **  Course  of  ti^e  Exchange,'*  firom  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

OoDBSB  or  KxcnAHOB,  LuMOOH,  Arwn.  1ft,  1M9L 

Tim*.  BaiM.  J5>plAn«tl«a«. 

Amaterdam Sm/d.  11    l^  Aoriiis  and  Stlven  for  XL 

Ditto,  at  sight short  11    IM  Florins  and  Sttvert  for  £1. 

JKotterdam 2  m/d.  11    18|  FlariiiB  and  Stlrers  for  £1. 

Antwerp  30    47}  Florins  and  Sti  vera  for  £1. 

Hamborg 13      0  Marks  and  SehilUnffS  Banco  for  £1. 

Altona 13    1S|  Marks  and  Schillings  Banco  for  jTL 

Paris,  3  days*  sight short  33    30  Franca  and  Centimes  for  £1. 

Ditto 8  m/d.  35    60  Francs  and  Centimes  for  £  I. 

Marseilles   36    60  Francs  and  Centimes  for  £1. 

Bordeaux 36    60  Francs  and  Centimes  for  £1. 

Frankfort  (Maine) 119^  Kreoseis  for  £1. 

Berlin  Dollars  and  Oroschen  for  £1. 

"Vienna 8  m/d.  18    70  Florins  and  Kreoaers  (/^eetive)  for  £1. 

Trieste 18    70  Florins  and  Krenneiv  for  £1. 

Leghorn  36    63}  Tuscan  Lire  and  Cenfeslml  for  £1. 

Genoa  36    60  Lire  Naove  and  Centedmi  for  £1. 

Milan    26    50  Lire  Anstriachl  and  Centeidml  for  £1. 

Venice Pence  for  6  Lire  Anstrlachi 

Naples 401  Pence  for  1  Neapolitan  Ducat 

Palermo  130  Pence  for  I  Oncla. 

Madrid 49|  Pence  for  1  DolUr  of  PUte. 

Cadia    49  Pence  for  1  Dolhu- of  Plate. 

Barcelona    .• Pence  for  1  Dollar  of  Plato. 

Gibraltar Pence  for  I  Hard  Dollar. 

Lisbon 90  d/d  B^  Pence  for  1  Mllreis. 

Oporta 631  Pence  for  1  Milrels 

Petersburg. usance  S3|  Pence  for  1  SUrer  Ruble. 

Bio  Janeiro 60  d/S.  Pence  for  1  Paper  Mllreis. 

Bahia    Pence  for  1  Paper  MUieisi 

Buenos  Ayres Pence  for  1  Paper  Dollar. 

New  York 31  d^i  Pence  for  1  Dollar. 

PhHadslphla  Pence  for  1  Dollar. 

Paici  or  BDI.U0N.— Foreign  gold  In  bars  (standard),  per  ounce     ...     £3  17    0 
surer  In  bars  (standard)        ^        0    6    1| 
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'  When  the  exchaiiM  becomes  more  fibTwrnble  to  London,  the  Ibtcign  imtes  fa 
the  npper  part  of  thelist  will  rise,  the  sterling  rates  in  the  lower  murt  will  faU  s 
when  tlie  exohsjige  becomes  less  IkToiirBble,  the  former  will  fliJl,  the  latter  wUl 
rise.  Again,  the  tendency  of  bnUion  is  to  nil  in  price  as  the  exohange  beeomea 
IkToarabie,  and  to  rise  as  it  becomes  unfaTonrable. 

Thb  Inland  Exchanob. — The  principles  now  explained  are  aU  applioable  to 
the  inland  exchange  ;  bat,  in  the  ITnited  Kingdom  at  least,  the  aniform  vahie  of 
the  onrrency  renders  unnecessary  any  comparison  between  the  Talne  of  the  money 
at  the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  with  its  Talne  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
paid ;  while  the  constant  intercourse  msintained  between  the  different  parts  of  tha 
countrr  prevents  thoee  fluctuations  which  occur  in  the  market  price  of  foreign  bills. 
Inlana  remittances  are  generally  conducted  by  bankers,  who,  oy  baring  credits  in 


London  and  other  cities,  are  enabled  on  all  occasions  to  supply  the  demands  of 
their  customers.  The  gieat  centre  of  the  inland  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  exchange 
is  London,  occasioned  partly  by  its  immense  commerce,  and  by  its  currency  consist- 
ing of  Bank  of  England  paper,  for  which  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  are  ren- 
dwed  exdbai^eable,  but  chiefly  by  its  being  the  seat  of  the  goTemment,  and  the 
plaoe  to  whi^  the  revenue  is  remitted.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  exchange 
oetween  the  capital  and  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  invariably  in  its  fiivour. 
The  preminm  for  biUs  on  London,  or  rather  letters  of  credit,  the  form  in  which 
inland  remittances  are  now  chiefly  made,  is  usually  commuted  for  a  flxed  period 
of  time,  termed  the  Far  Date.  The  par  date  for  remittances  to  London  from 
Edhiburs^  or  Glasgow  (exclusive  of  tue  8  days  of  grace),  is  20  days  ;  while  in 
London,  Dills  or  letters  of  credit  on  these  places  are  commonlv  sranted  without 
charge.  In  Liverpool,  the  banks  draw  on  London  at  21  days  <Ute ;  sometimes 
aJso  at  7  days'  sight,  cnarging  1  per  cent,  of  commission.  In  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
bills  on  London  are  drawn  at  21  days'  date,  and  letters  of  credit  are  granted  for  a 
premium  of  i  per  cent. 

FORMULAE  FOR  EXCHANGE  CALCULATIONS. 

The  rules  for  performing  exchange  calculations  harinc  been  already  flilly  ex> 
plained,  under  tne  head  Chain  Rulk,  we  shall  here  coidne  ourselves  merely  to 
a  selection  of  formule ;  giving,  in  the  first  place,  those  M>plicable  to  direct 
remittances,  and  afterwards  a  lew  examples  in  indirect  exchangee  and  bullion 
operations. 

DIRECT  EXCHANGES. 


LONDON  ON  AMSTERDAM. 
Sxohanse  19  (1.  4|  Mrtn. 
IflOOflorim? 
1   florin       =        90iUv«n. 
Uik  itiven     s      £h 

Or^ehai  is  Uu$ame/ 
Exoh.  IS  fl.  S2i  cents. 

KMN)  florin*? 
1   florin      ss         lOOeenta. 
18S9I  cento      =         £1. 

luW)  florins  =  £81,  Ids. 

LONDON  ON  PARIS. 
Exch.  85  fr.  65  eta. 

inoofhincsr 

1  ftitne       s  100  cento. 

2Bta  cento        s  £l. 

Ant.  lOUO  fhtnci  :=  £38, 19ik  8|d. 

LONDON  ON  HAMRURO. 
Ezch.  13mkfl.  ISachfll.  Tt^ 

1000  marks  B«"  J 
1  mariK  &«>•     a         16  ichiDinga. 
SSO  idiniingB     s       £1. 
Am.  1000  fi»-  marks  s  £79,  14a.  6id. 

LONDON  ON  LURBO. 
n«itk   I  On  Harabutv,  13  mkii.  19  schlU.  B«» 
"*"*•  \  On  Lubec,  24  per  cent. 

liiOO  curroit  martn  f 
IM  ear.  marks      =     lot)  marks  B<*> 
1  mark  B  •        s       16  schiataigi. 
S90  lehmings        =     £l. 
Ant.  1000  ciir.  marks  s  £58, 9s.  7d. 


AMSTERDAM  ON  LONDON. 

ExdMBffa  11  fl.  05  oanto. 
£100? 
£1  s  1196  cento. 

100  cento      s  1  florin. 

iifMNcr.  £100  a  1196  florina. 

2f.B.  ThestlTerbntalned  in  the  London,  bat 
not  In  the  Amsterdam  oourse  of  ezchanga. 


PARIS  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  95  fr.  10  eta. 

£100? 

£1  e     9510  eenlii 

100  cento      s  1  fraae. 

An$.  £100  =  9510  fraaoa. 

HAMBURG  ON  LONDON. 

BzoiL  13  mka.  7  sohOL  B« 

£100? 

£1  m     915sdifl]inn. 

16  sohlDfaifli  :■         1  mark  B^ 

Ant.  £100  s  1«3  marks  19  scfaUL  B^ 

LUBEO  ON  LONDON. 
n,<A  /OnHambon,  I3mks.8  8elilU.B« 
^^'  \0n  Labec,  &k  E«r  cent. 

£100? 
£1  a        216  sebOi.  B«^ 

16  «*hni.  Bw-     B  1  mark  B«- 

10<)  111  irks  B^    ss         193|  cor.  markai 
Ant.  £100  s  1«07  cur.  mks.  4  schOL 
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LONDON  ON  TIENNA. 
Bxeb.  10  florina  4  krensen. 
lUOO  florins  r 
1  ilorin       SB      00  kreoaen. 
O04kr«Ds«n  =    £1. 
Am,  1000  fl.  =  £99, 6^  M. 

LONDON  ON  VENICE. 
ExdL  47  peooe. 

lOOO  Lire  Aos.  7 
6  Lire  Aim.  s   47 
240  pence    =   £1. 
AnM.  1000  Lire  Aua.  a  £32,  ISs.  W. 

LONDON  ON  BOLAN. 
Ezch.  81  Lire  AuitrlachL 

1000  Lire  Aas.? 
1  Lira  Aiu.  s    100  eenteabnl. 
3100  cent  s    £1. 

An».  1000  Lire  Aos.  s  £32,  St.  2d. 

LONDON  ON  NAPLE& 
Exdi.  41i  pence. 

lOOOdueati? 
1  dooat      Bs       4U  pence. 
240  pence     s      £1. 
Ant.  1000  ducnte  =  £171,  I7i.  8d. 

LONDON  ON  LISBON. 
Ezch.  Ml  pencft 

looo;l^ooo? 

1 JEMNK)       s        Ml  pence. 
240  pence     =        £1. 
Ans.  1000  milrefa  =  £228,  2s.  M. 

LONDON  ON  BERLIN. 

Exch.  7  Pnias.  dol. 

1000  P.  D.  ? 
1  Pnisa.  dollar    =     30  groscben. 
2lOgroflchen  =  £1. 

Ant.  lOUO  P.  dolL  =  £142, 17s.  Ifd. 

LONDON  ON  ST  PETERSBUBQ. 
Exch.  371  pence. 

lOOOraUes? 
1  nible  s       SJk  pence. 

240  pence  =        £1  sterling. 

Am.  1000  rubles  =  £1M,  te. 

LONDON  ON  PALERMO. 
Exch.  123  pence. 

1000  onde? 
1  oncle       =     123  penca 
240  pence      =      £1  sterling. 
Ant.  1000  oncle  =  £512, 10s. 

LONDON  ON  MADRID. 
Exch.  37  pence. 

1000  Reals  T.7 
3S  Reals  reUon       =       17  Il«ale  phUe. 
8  Reals  plate         s       37  pence. 
240  pence  =     £1  sterilnff. 

Multiply  by  the  i»te  and  by  17>  •od  divide  by 
61440- 
Ant.  1000  Reals  r.  =  £10,  4s.  9d. 

LONDON  ON  LEGHORN. 
Exch.  £  T.  30,  60  cents. 

1000  Lire  T.  f 
1  Toscan  Uia  s  100  cents. 

3060  cents  a  £L 

Ant.  1000  Lire  T.  s=  £32,  I9t.  7d. 

LONDON  ON  NEW  YORK. 
Exclk  llA  per  cent.  Premium. 

(1000? 
$1111  lees  prem.       ss      ^00. 
S40  =3  £9  sterling. 

Ant,  $1000  =  £201,  Ifis.  10»d. 
Exch.  46i  pence. 
$1000? 
$1  s  46&  pence. 

240  pence       =  £1  sterling. 

Ant,  $1000  =:  £193,  IBs. 
In  the  two  examples  of  the  premlnm  method 


VIENNA  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  9  florins  48 

£100? 
£1  =        588 

60  kreosers    =  1  florin. 

Am.  £100  =  980  florins. 

VENICE  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  48  pence. 
£100? 
£1  s        240  penceu 

48  pence        =  OLireAus. 

Am.  £100  =  3000  Lire  Austriache. 

MILAN  ON  LONDON. 

Excli.  29  Lire  30  cents  Aus. 

£100? 

£1  s       2930  centeiimL 

100  cent.   =  1  Lira  Aus. 

Ant,  £100  =  2930  Lire  AostriaehL 

NAPLES  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  610  granL 

£100? 

£1  =     610  granL 

100  grani     =        1  ducat. 

Am.  £100  =  610  ducats. 

LISBON  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  57  penoob 

£100? 

£1  =       240  pence. 

57  pence     =  1  J^OOO. 

Am.  £100  =  421  :i^05a. 

BERLIN  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  6  P.  D.  24  groschen. 
£100  ? 
£1  =         204  sTOSchen. 

30  groschen    =  1  Pruss.  dollar. 

Am.  £100  =  680  Prassian  doHan. 

ST  PETERSBURG  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  38  pence. 

£100? 

£1  s        240  pence. 

.18  pence         =  1  ruble* 

Ant.  £100  =  631  rubles  58  copecs. 

PALERMO  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  60  tart 

£100? 
£1  s  OOtari. 

30  tari        s  1  onde. 

£100  =  200  ond& 

MADRID  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  36  pence. 
£100? 
es       240  pence. 
36  pence  s  8  Reals  plateu 

17  Reals  plate     =         3S  Reals  vellon. 
Multiply  by  61440,  and  divide  by  the  rate 
mnlUpUed  by  17. 
Am,  £100  =  10039  Reals  v.  7  maiaved. 

LEGHORN  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  £  T.  30,  10  cents. 
£100? 
£l  sterlfaig  =  3010  cents. 

100  cents  s  i  Tuscan  Lira. 

Am.  £100  s  £  T.  30ia 

NEW  YORK  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  71  per  cent.  Premium. 
£100? 
|40 

_         $107». 
■78ct8. 
$4-80  cts. 

£100? 
=  480  cents. 

$1. 


Am. 


£1 


£98teriing 
$100  pins  prem. 
Am.  £100  =  $4 


£1  sterling  = 

100  cents  s 

Am.  £100  =  $480. 
.^  .~»  ...V  »>«u.y.«.  u.  kuv  |/rvuuuiu  mu«:.«vu,  given  aboTc,  the  fixed  par  of  4s.  6d.  per  dollar  is 
expressed  in  the  eqaivalent  proportion,  £9  =  $40,  according  to  usage  ui  exchange  calculations. 
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LONDON  ON  MONTREAL. 
Excfa.  I7i  per  c«nt  promiuin. 

£1000eiinrency7 

£10  eurreocy  x       £9fterUnff. 

Am.  jClOOOearrency  s  £7S5, 19k  fld.  it«riJng. 

LONDON  ON  JAMAICA. 
Bzch.  18  per  cent.  Premium. 

£1000  currency? 

^leBTOmT^'}        ^       £100  cnirency. 

£7  currency  s  £5  itertinf . 

Am,  £1000  currency  =  £005,  Ob.  Oid.  sterling. 


MONTREAL  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  16  per  cent  Premium. 
^  £lOO«tor!ingf 

£9  iterllng  =  £io  currency. 

£l00curren(7,'l        _  ^ii«^,«.»*„ 

phuprem.      /       ~  *115curraicy. 

Am.  lOOetetUng  =  £IS7,  ISb.  7d.  cnrreai^. 

JAMAICA  ON  LONDON. 
Ezcfa.  16  per  oeot.  Premium. 

£lOOiterilng? 
£6iteri!ng  =  £7  currency. 

£100  onireocy,  "I       _         «, ,  -  _,__-^ 
Idusprem.     /      ""        *ii»  current- 

Am.  £100  sterling  =  £101  currency. 

INDIRECT  EXCHANGES,  OR  ARBITRATIONS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Arbitr&tton  of  Exdieage  is  the  opention  of  finding  a  proportional  rate  between  two  Places, 
through  any  intermediate  place  or  piaoes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  method  of 
drawing  or  remitting.  When  there  is  only  one  intennediate  place,  it  is  said  to  be  a  SimpU  Arid- 
trations  when  more  than  one,  a  Ccmptnmd  AHdtroHon. 

In  practice  the  comparison  is  ouMle  with  a  Tariety  of  arbitrated  rates,  fai  order  to  find  whether 
any  indirect  paper  affords  a  bettw  rate  than  direct  paper,— allowance  being  made  for  the  difference 
of  interest  or  ducount  between  the  direct  and  indirect  bills,  and  the  additional  charges  attending 
the  latter,  as  brokerage,  stamps,  and  commission.  The  commission  to  an  sgent  yarles  from  about 
4  to  i  per  cent,  according  to  ajneement ;  but  the  small  rate  of  profit  yielded  by  exchange  specula- 
tions loads  to  their  bdng  chiefly  conducted  on  Joint  account,  or  between  branches  of  the  same  i 
blishment,  so  that  the  durge  for  commission  u  generally  avoided. 

LONDON  AND  PARIS,  THROUGH 
HAMBURG. 


Find  the  Arbitrated  Rate  between  London 
and  Paris,  when  the  exchange  of  London  on 


LONDON  AND  AMSTERDAM,  THROUGH 
MADRID. 

Find  the  Arbitrated  Rate  between  London 
and  Amsterdam,  when  the  exchange  of  London 


Hamburg  is  13  marics  IS  schillings  Banco  for  £1 ; '  on  Madrid  is  37  pence  for  1  dollar  of  plate ;  and 
and  that  of  Paris  on  Hamburg,  184  francs  50  that  of  Amsterdam  on  Madrid  100  floims  76  oenta 


centimes  for  100  marks  Banco. 

£1? 

£1  s       £20  schillings  Banco. 

10  schillings        =  1  marc  Banco. 

100  marcs  Baooo  s    18450  cents. 
100  cents  =  1  franc 

Ant.  S6  francs  37  cents. 


for  40  ducats  of  plate. 

£1 

37  pence  = 

1  dollar  plate  = 

376  maravedis    = 

40  ducats  =r 

1(10  cents  s 

Am.  II  florins  86  cents. 


£1? 

940  pence. 

1  dolltf  plate. 
972  maravedis. 

1  ducaL 

10076  cents. 

1  florin. 


In  the  Simple  Arbitrations  now  stated,  althonsh  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  Aroi^  a  third  place,  yet 
it  l<t  commonly  effected  by  the  remittance  of  buls  upon  the  intermediate  place,  to  the  place  when 
the  fund  is  to  be  created  ;— as,  for  example,  by  the  purchase  in  London  of  btib  upon  Hamburg, 
and  the  remittance  of  such  biib  to  Paris ;  this  operation  being  less  complicated,  and  attended  with 
fewer  charges  than  remitting  db^ect  paper  to  Hamburg,  and  either  having  the  proceeds  forwarded 
t<)  Paris,  or  ordering  the  correspondent  there  to  draw  for  them  upon  Hambun. 

Compound  Arbitratiom  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  liability  to  un&vouiable  changes  becomes 
greatlv  increased  when  more  than  three  places  are  concerned  in  the  operation ;  besides,  few  houses 
of  business  are  capable  of  so  far  extending  their  negotiations. 

ARBITRATIONS  OF  BULLION. 

Arbitration  of  Bullion  is  the  operation  of  deducing  a  rate  of  achange  ftt)m  the  prices  of  bullion 
in  two  places,  in  order  to  determine,  by  comparison  with  the  rate  borne  by  bills,  whether  the  pre- 
cious metals  can  be  exported  or  imported  to  advantage.  The  data  re^ou-ed,  besides  the  [nices, 
are  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  bullion ;— the  modes  of  expressing  which,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, are  explained  under  MaAsuaaa  andWkiortb,  and  the  heads  of  those  countries  respectively. 

In  the  following  equations  the  variable  terms  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk ;  the  othere,  being 
invariable,  are  in  each  case  compounded  into  a  fixed  number  which  may  be  used  in  all  similar 
arbitrations.  The  result  of  the  equation  for  New  York  is  shown,  both  according  to  the  new  and 
the  old  methods  of  quoting  the  exchange. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
Bur  gold  in  London  is  77s-  9d.  per  ounce  stand- 
ard ;  reonired  the  arbitrated  rate  of  exdiange 
produced  by  its  export  to  the  United  States,  for 
coinage  at  the  rate  of  232^  grains  of  fine  gold  for 
the  eagle  of  $10. 


£1  sterling  = 

*77l  shillings  = 

12  grains  stand.  = 

1321  grains  fine  = 


£1  sterling? 
80  shillings. 
480  grains  stand. 
11  grains  fine. 
$10. 

JFUetd  No. 


Am. 


?7i)378«4 

$487,43  per  £1  sterling. 

40)4386-87,00 


1(J91 


per£100ster. 


or  9^  per  cent.  Premium. 


LONDON  AND  AMSTERDAM. 
Bar  silver  in  London  is  GO  pence  per  os.  stand- 
ard; in  Amsterdam  104^  fiorins  per  pond  fine; 
required  the  arbitrated  rate  of  exchange ;  tho 
Netherlands  pond  being  equal  1000  wigties,  ao4 
31*1002  wigties  equal  1  troy  ounce. 

£l  sterlinrf 
£1  sterling           =  240  pence. 

*00pence             s  1  ox.  standard. 

40  OB.  standard   =  37  ox.  fine. 

1  ox.                   =    31*1002  wigties. 
lOOOwigUea  = *1044  florins. 

80)6-iM»424       Fixed  Fo, 


Multiplied  by 
Am. 


•IIS070 
104t 

Florins  12-02  cents. 
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The  arbitrated  rates  thna  found,  however,  will  bll  to  be  corrected  teat  Intereit  and  cfaacgea, 
before  being  compared  with  the  prices  of  bills. 

EXCHEQUER,  a  court  established  in  England  by  William  the  Conqneror,  and 
which  anciently  was  one  of  the  first  in  importance,  as  all  causes  relating  to  the 
ri^ts  of  the  crown  were  there  disoossed,  atad  the  royal  revennes  were  supposed  to 
be  received  there.  As  now  modified,  it  consists  of  two  divisions,  one  of  wnich  pos- 
sesses jurisdiction  in  matters  of  public  revenue,  while  the  other  is  subdivided 
into  a  court  of  common  law  and  a  court  of  eijoity.  The  judfies  are,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Excheaner  for  the  time  being,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  lour  other  Barons. 
The  Chancellor  has  a  yoice  in  giving  judgment  when  the  court  sits  in  equity, 
but  it  is  now  rarely  or  never  exercised,  his  leading  duties  at  present  being  those 
of  the  public  finance,  of  which  he  is  minister.  In  tnis  last  capacity  he  is  amays  a 
leading  member  of  the  cabinet. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS  are  promissory  notes  issued  bv  the  Treasury  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  and  are  the  form  in  which  the  floating  or  unfunded  part 
of  the  national  debt  chiefly  exists.  The  issue  of  these  bills  greatly  facilitates  the 
current  financial  business  of  the  government.  They  are  circulated  at  present  for 
sums  varying  firom  £100  to  £1000,  which  are  printed  with  ink  of  different  colours; 
nam^  £100  bills  with  red ;  £200,  yellow  j  £500.  blue ;  and  £1000  bills  with  black 
ink.  They  bear  interest  from  their  date  until  the  day  fixed  for  their  payment,  which 
is  announced  by  advertisement,  and  is  generally  about  a  year  after  oeing  issued, 
when  they  are  either  discharged  or  renewed  for  other  bills,  at  the  option  of  the 
holders.  Parties  neglecting  to  present  their  bills  on  the  day  appointed  are  deprived 
of  interest  till  the  next  opportunity  of  obtaining  new  bills,  or  else  must  submit  to 
the  loss  of  whatever  premium  they  may  chance  to  boar  at  the  time.  During  the 
currency  of  these  bills,  they  may,  after  a  limited  time,  be  paid  to  the  government 
at  par  m  discharge  of  duties  and  taxes;  they  are  thus  nearly  exempt  from  the  risk 
of  aepreciation,  and,  as  they  are  transferable  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  assig- 
nation, they  form  an  eligible  investment  for  capital  that  may  require  to  be  suddenly 
made  available.  They  are  so  much  in  demand  by  capitalists  in  the  metropolis,  thai 
government  is  enabled  to  keep  a  considerable  amount  of  them,  generaUy  about 
£28,000.000,  in  circulation,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  rate  is  ued  at  so  much 
per  cent,  p^  diem,  and  is  commonly  adjusted  so  that  the  bills  shall  beta  a  pre- 
mium in  tne  market,  in  order  that  goyemment  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  incon- 
Noiuence  of  having  tnem  returned  in  payment  of  taxes.  Sometimes  the  small  bills 
a  higher  premium  than  the  large  ones.  Of  late  years  the  rate  has  fluctuated 
n  l^d.  to  2}d.  per  cent,  per  diem,  that  is,  from  £2, 5s.  7id.  to  £3, 16s.  Oj^d.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  brokerage  upon  either  a  purchase  or  a  sale  is  Is.  per  cent. 

Transactions  through  the  medium  of  Exchequer  bills  geaenlty  Involve  a  calculation  of  interest 
and  premium.    Thos, 

To  find  the  coet  of  an  Exchequer  bill  for  £500,  dated  Janoaiy  5,  and  sold  April  6,  at  0O|. 
premium,  we  have 

£800  BiO. 

£600  at  Sd.  per  cent,  is  lOd. :  and  lOd.  X  91  days  s   3  Ifi  10  Interest 

eos.  X    6         s  Iff   0   0  Premium 
0    ff   0  Brokerage 

£ffl9   0  10  Whole  cost 

These  securities  are  issued  at  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  Palace- Yard,  West- 
minster.   [Funds.] 

EXCISE,  a  term  applied  in  this  country  to  the  duties  levied  on  articles  of  home 
manufacture  or  production.  Such  duties  were  unknown  in  England  before  the 
year  1643,  when  they  were  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament  upon  beer,  ale,  cider, 
perry,  and  other  commodities.  This  kind  of  taxation  long  continued  unpopular. 
Marvel  describes  the  excise  as  "  a  hateful  tax  f  and  Blackstone  states,  that, "  from 
its  first  original  to  thepresent  time  (1765),  its  rery  name  has  been  odious  to  the 
people  of  England."  These  opinions  may  have  partly  arisen  frH>m  the  harsh  and 
inconsiderate  maimer  in  which  the  duties  were  sometimes  levied  ;  but  there  will 
always  be  damourers  against  even  beneficial  innovations.  Few  pwsons,  howerer, 
are  now  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  advantage  of  contributing  towards  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  country  by  means  of  an  indirect  tax,  thouA^  this  is  an 
advantage  wnich  mav  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  if  great  care  oe  not  taken 
in  the  construction  of  statutes  which  give  such  large  powers  as  the  excise  laws. 

The  excise  was  at  first  only  intend^  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  source  of 
rerenue,  but,  like  many  othec  taxes,  it  was  retained  when  the  emergency  in  which 
it  originated  had  passed  away.  In  1649,  the  Parliament  declared  that  *'  the  impost 
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of  the  ezdfle  wu  Uib  most  MUiy  ind  indilbreiit  levy  tliat  could  be  laid  opon  tho 
people  f  and  by  the  12th  Charlee  IL  e.  24.  it  was  granted  as  part  of  the  revenneB  of 
the  crown.  The  malt  dotv  wae  ftrat  imposed  In  1695;  and  dnring  the  reSfpis  of  William 
III.  and  (^een  Anne,  tne  list  of  articles  subject  to  the  excise  comprised  nearly  all 
those  which  were  liable  at  the  close  of  the  lairt  centarr.  In  1797,  the  number  was 
27:  in  1833,  they  were  mdnced  to  15 ;  and  in  1837,  to  10,  their  pxesest  number, 
either  by  the  doty  haying  been  totally  tepealed,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  tea,  cocoa, 
coflbe,pepper,foreign  spint^tobaooo.8nuil;  and  wine)  by  being  transferred  to  thede-^ 
partment  of  the  customs,  which  is  enabled  to  collect  the  rerenue  with  greater  economy 
and  couTenience.  The  articles  flrom  wUch  the  excise  rerenue  is  at  present  deriTed 
are,  AncnoNs,  B1UCK&  Glass,  Hops,  Licxnsbs,  Mali,  Paper,  Soap,  Spinns,  and 
ViNBQAB ;  and  under  these  heads,  and  those  of  TAniPP,  and  RBTBfirx  ahd  Exfbn- 
DiTUBx,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  diflferent  duties  and  their  prodnoe. 

The  persons  subject  to  exdse  survey  may  be  dlTided  into  flre  classes : — 1.  Per- 
sons Tiinted  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  '  growing  "  duties,  as  bridcmakersiy 
maltsters,  papermakers,  and  others.  2.  Persons  whose  license  is  hi|^  or  low  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  consumption,  as  brewers  and  tobacco  manulkcturen. 
3.  Persons  visited  because  subject  to  a  license  for  dealing  in  articles  upon  whidi 
excise  duty  has  or  ought  to  haye  been  paid,  as  innkeepers,  and  retailers  of  beer 
or  spirits.  4.  Persons  visited  in  like  manner  because  subject  to  a  license  for  deal- 
ingin  articles  cbartfeable  with  customs  duty,  as  dealers  in  tea,  wine,  and  tobacco. 
57ror8on8  from  whom  no  duty  is  collected,  as  taHow-melters  <as  a  check  on  soap- 
making),  and  a  few  others.  The  total  number  of  parties  surveyed  in  the  United 
Kin^om  is  about  600,000. 

The  Board  of  Excise  is  a  sub-department  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  such  is  subject 
to  its  check  and  control :  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  being  the  really  responsible  mirties.  It  consists  of  seven  commissioners 
who  have  equal  authority  and  power.  The  chairman  has  a  salary  of  jC2000,  the 
deputy-chairman  £1500,  and  the  other  commissioners  have  each  £1200  per  an- 
num. The  board  is  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  the  service,  amount- 
ing to  about  7000  individuals.  They  appoint  to  offices^  and  pay  the  parties 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  ;  but  the  number  of  each  description  of  officers  is  not 
allowed  to  exceed  that  fixed  by  general  warrant  or  order  from  the  Trea- 
sury. Since  1828  the  Irish  and  l^ottish  boards  have  been  consolidated  vrith  the 
Enfflish  establishment. 

To  flkcilitate  the  labours  which  devolve  upon  the  excise  department,  theeountrv 
is  partitioned  into  convenient  portions,  knovni  under  the  name  of  "  collections  r 
the  number  of  these  in  England  and  Wales  being  55.  The  name  of  a  county,  a 
large  portion  or  tibe  whole  of  which  is  comprised  within  its  limits,  is  ^ven  to 
some  collections  ;  others  are  known  by  the  name  of  some  great  tovm  which  they 
contain.  Elach  collection  is  divided  into  districts,  usually  into  six  or  seven.  Eaett 
district  again  is  subdivided  into  rides  and  footwalks  ;  the  former  comprises  a  tract 
of  country  in  which  the  traders  are  thinly  scattered,  and  the  surveying  officer  is 
reonired  to  keep  a  horse  :  the  latter  never  exceeds  a  eirenit  of  16  miMS^ 

The  chief  officer  of  dach  collection  is  the  collector,  who  is  allowed  a  derk ;  and 
in  two  or  three  colToeiJiQns.more  than  one  clerk  is  required.  The  officer  next  in 
point  of  rank  is  the  supoqisor,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  district ;  and  afterwards  come 
the  ordinary  surveying  officers:  There  is  always  one  supernumerary  in  each  coUec- 
tion,and  in  many  there  are  officers  called  assistants  and  expectants.  The  salaries 
of  collectors  vary  from  £350  to  £550,  the  generad  rate  being  £400  a-year.  The 
salary  of  supervisors  is  £200;  of  officers,  £100;  of  assistants,  £85;  of  supemume* 
raries,  £52 ;  of  collectors'  clerks  from  £115  to  £150 ;  of  expectants  £50  a-year. 
When  these  last  are  employed  as  officers,  they  receive  an  additional  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  £30  a-year :  and  sopemumeraries  in  like  manner  receive  an  add! 
tion  of  £38  a-year.  The  collectors  find  security  to  the  amount  of  £5000  ;  super- 
visors provide  a  bond  of  £1000;  and  all  other  daeses  in  the  service  give  eeoirity  to 
the  amount  of  £200. 

The  following  is  an  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  under  which  the  Excise  Establish- 
ment is  regulated— 7 &  8Geo.IV.  c.53;  4dL5Wm.  IV. c.  51 ; and 4 &  5  Vict. c. 2a 


CpmmSuUintn  and  oOner  Q^Malc— The  oown 
la  empowered  to  appoint  oommiMioiien,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirteen  in  number,  for  the  collection  and 
.management  of  the  exdae  duties  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  they  arerabjeoito  the  direetiona  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Treasury  have  the  appointment 
of  a  oomptroUer  and  auditor  Ibr  the  United  King- 


dom. The  eommiMlonen  appoint  thaproperool- 
lectors*  ofBcen,  clerks,  and  others,  tot  tiie  collec- 
tion of  the  duties,  not  exceeding  the  number  fixed 
1^  a  general  order  fktim  the  Tftasury.  They  pro- 
mote, snapend,  and  dIamlaB  officers,  and  rwulate 
thefraalanea,  aUomnces,  and  expenaea.  No  per* 
aoB,  holdhig  any  office  hi  oonnaxion  vUhthacBwaa^ 
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is  to  deal  In  exdnble  conunodlttes,  und«r  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  his  ofltoe,  and  Incapactt;^  to  Hu 
aoy  other  connected  with  the  ezdee.  Any  ofioer 
connected  with  the  excise  irho  asks  or  takes  a 
bribe  directly  or  indirectly,  or  enters  into  an 
agreement,  to  conceal  or  connive  at  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  ezdjB  laws,  or  to  omit  performbig 
his  duty,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £fiOO,  and  to 
be  renoored  incapable  of  servuig  in  any  govern- 
ment oflBce.  The  same  pecuniary  penal^  is  in- 
cunred  by  any  individual  who  may  cornipt  or 
attempt  to  eonmpt  an  officer  to  such  breadi  of 
doty.  When  any  such  punishable  transaction 
takes  place  between  a  private  party  and  an  offi- 
cer connected  with  the  ezdse,  dther  party  giving 
prior  information  which  leads  to  the  conviction 
of  the  other  is  indemnified.  ¥niere  officers  would 
share  in  penalties  or  forfeitures,  if  th^  are 
found  to  have  acted  cdlusivdv,  as  above,  or 
ne^lgently,  they  lose  their  portion. 

Eiu)y  ^Premiset,  ^j^e.— Every  person  obliged 
by  any  excise  act  to  noake  entiy  of  his  premises 
or  utensils,  does  so  by  giving  an  account,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  paxticular  exdse  act,  to 
the  officer  of  the  survey,  to  be  entered  in  the 

Esl  entry-book ;  the  penalty  for  omission  is 
A  person  emploving  entered  premises, 
her  purposes  than  those  for  whldi  they  are 
entered,  Knrats  j^lOO.  -  No  second  entry  can  be 
made  in  name  of  any  one  but  a  partner ;  but  if 
any  pergon  vacate  his  premises  without  with- 
drawiQg  his  entry,  the  commissioners  may  con- 
sider it  withdrawn,  and  permit  a  new  one.  The 
enfary  must  be  made  by  a  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  by  the  real  owner ; 
l>ut  whoever  makes  it,  or  uses  the  premises,  is 
responsible.  Entity  by  a  Joint-stock  company  or 
co^ration  must  be  made  by  flk«  manoffertt  or 
four  of  them  if  they  exceed  that  number.  Every 
ebtered  building,  place,  or  utensil,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  number  painted  on  a  conspicuous 
part  of  it,  and  the  proprietor  must  paint  all  fixed 
pipes,  and  describe  their  direction  and  purpose 
at  the  requisition  of  the  surveyor,  under  penalty 
of  £lOa  A  book  called  **a  spedmen'*  mav  be 
deposited  in  any  entered  premises,  for  recording 
the  entries  of  the  officers  who  survey  the  pre- 
mises, and  any  person  other  than  an  officer  of 
excise  secreting,  carrying  away,  destroying,  or 
making  entries  In,  this  book,  is  liable  to  a  pdoalty 
of  £200. 

Dvties.— Persons  earning  on  business  subject 
to  excise  regulations  delaying  to  pay  the  duties 
when  demanded  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the 
duties.  The  collector,  oo  affidavit,  may  gimnt 
warrant  for  levying  unpaid  duties,  in  the  same 
manner  as  penalties  are  levied,  reporting  to  the 
commissioners,  wlio  may  stay  the  proceedings  or 
grant  relief. 

Officers  of  exofse  are  entitled  to  enter  em  pre- 
mises used  for  any  business  subject  to  excise  re- 
Sulations,  and  to  take  account  of  and  charge  any 
uties  they  may  find  chargeable,  at  any  time,  by 
fdght  or  day ;  but  if  the  entrance  is  to  be  made 
at  any  time  between  eleven  at  night  and  five  fai 
the  morning,  it  must  be  by  request,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  constable,  unless  a  different  rule  be 
established  by  any  excise  act  applicable  to  any 
particular  commodity.  All  excisable  c(Hnmo- 
oities,  and  utensils  used  in  their  preparation,  are 
at  all  times  liable  for  the  duties,  and  arrears  of 
duties,  and  pemlties  and  forfeitures,  incurred  by 
the  person  who  uses  them,  thougn  th^  have 
passed  into  other  hands;  but  by  tine  last  exciw 
Statute,  effects  which  have  been  taken  account 
Of,  and  eiiarged  with  duty,  are  not  liable,  in  the 
hands  of  a  bond  Me  purchaser. 

S»nuifiing.^Any  person  connected  with  the! 
manumctuniw  of  excisable  commodities  in  on- ' 
entered  prenttes  is  liable  In  a  penalty  of  £30, ' 
over  and  above  the  penalties  which  may  be  levi- 


able on  the  proprietor  by  the  act  applicable  to 
the  particular  nunulscture ;  and  any  officer 
nmy,  either  at  the  time  of  discovery  or  after- 
wards, bring  a  person  discovered  m  the  act 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  by  whom  he  may  be 
summarily  amerced  in  the  penalty,  or,  on  fail- 
ore,  be  imprisoned,  with  hsM  labcMir,  for  throe 
months,  on  a  second  offence,  the  penalty  and 
imprisonment  are  doubled.  The  commlssfonen 
alone  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  punish- 
ment. AH  excisable  commooitles  and  Imple- 
ments concealed  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
revenue  are  forfeited,  along  with  the  vessels  for 
containing  th«m,  and  vehicles  and  cattle  for  re- 
moving them;  and  persons  oonoemed  forfeit 
treble  ue  value,  or  £100,  as  the  commissioners 
or  the  Informer  may  decIdOi 

Beardkinff  Premite$t  4<;.— Withfai  the  Umits  of 
the  diief  office  two  commissioners,  and,  in  the 
countiy,  a  Justice  of  peace,  on  an  excise  officer 
making  oath  of  suspici(Hi  iA  exdsable  articles 
conoeeJed,  may  grant  warrant  to  search  the  pre- 
mises, brosk  ^wn  obstructions,  and  remove  ex- 
cisable commodities,  by  day  or  night,  but  if  be- 
tween eleven  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning, 
only  In  presence  of  a  constabla    Justices  of  toe 

eeace,  mayors,  baOiib,  constablss,  and  the  pub- 
cat  large  are  required  to  assist  Any  constable, 
or  other  ministerial  officer  of  the  peace,  refusing 
to  assist  an  excise  officer,  forfeits  £S0;  the  as- 
sistanoe  may  be  continued  by  mxh.  ministerial 
officer  beycmd  his  Jurisdiction.  Similar  powers 
to  the  above  are  conferred  on  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms. Persons  who  obstruct  olBoers  or  their 
assistants  nuking  seinires,  or  who  attempt  a 
rescue,  or  injure  the  commodities  seized,  forfeit 
£900.  Offleers  and  tlieir  assistants  assaulted  or 
resisted  with  offensive  weapons,  in  attempting 
to  make  seimres,  may  oppose  force  to  force ; 
and  if  In  doing  so  they  oooMion  wounds  or  death, 
they  may  be  admitted  to  bail. 

SeizeA  and  FoffiUed  Qoodi,—OtAoan  of  cus- 
toms seixing  excisable  commodities,  must  give 
notice  at  the  next  excise  office,  or  to  the  super- 
visor, or  other  officer  of  the  district,  who  must 
take  an  account  of  the  goods,  after  whidi  th^ 
caimot  be  removed  wtthout  a  permit.  Police 
officers  sdzing  such  commodities,  must  deposit 
them  in  the  next  excise  office,  unletiS  when  tt  is 
necessary  to  detain  them  for  a  time  as  produc- 
tions in  any  criminal  trial ;  a  penalty  or  £90  is 
incurred  by  neglect.  Goods  produced  for  the 
purpose  oifiraadulently  obtaining  a  drawback, 
are  forfeited,  along  with  treble  the  value,  or 
£100,  as  the  coirunisskmen  or  the  Informer 
mav  choose.  Forfeited  goods  are  publicly  sold 
to  ue  best  bidder.  No  such  goods  can  be  sold 
for  home  oonsumptton  at  a  less  price  than  the 
duty;  and  If  snch  a  sum  is  not  offered,  th^ 
must  be  sold  for  exportation,  destroyed,  or  ap- 

Elied  to  some  public  use.  Ooods  condemned  as 
eing  adulterated,  or  mixed  with  prohibited  in- 
gredients, must  be  destroyed.  Where  no  claim- 
antappeanfor  effectsseised,  notice  is  affixed  to  the 
excise  office,  specifying  a  di^  when  they  are  to  be 
adiodicated  on.  Within  tlie  limits  of  the  chief 
office  the  notice  must  be  fourteen  days  after  the 
seisure ;  and  in  the  country  It  must  be  on  the 
next  market-day  after  expiration  of  six  days,  and 
most  specify  a  day  and  place  for  .the  consideration 
of  the  ease,  the  day  being  eight  days  after  the 
notice.  The  decision  of  the  oommisaioners  or  Jus* 
tices  may  then  be  given  In  absence,  as  if  the  par- 
ties had  appeared.  By  the  last  act,  effects  under 
£16  in  value  may  be  treated  as  condemned  after 
thdr  being  a  month  unclaimed.  Where  cattle  or 
goods  of  a  perishable  nature  are  seized,  they  may 
be  re^lelivercd  to  the  owner  on  his  giving  secur- 
ity ;  uid  If  the  owner  do  not  appear  and  offer  se- 
curity, any  snch  preperty  may,  after  the  lapse  of 
fourteen  days,  be  sold  by  auction,  without  being 
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oondcmiMd,  the  omut  haviog  the  dioice  of  n- 
edTing  the  proceeds,  or  the  ftppraieed  iralue,  If 
the  fliuil  deoaloti  it  in  his  AtTour,  and  a  farther 
•um  of  compeniation  for  the  loei  sustained  by  the 
eelBire,  at  toe  discretion  of  the  commissionerB. 

FroMcultofw.— No  actions  of  any  description 
can  proceed  for  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  con- 
demnation, except  by  order  of  the  commission- 
en,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  law  offloers  of  the 
crown,  summary  proceedings  for  couTiction 
upon  imnwliate  arrest  excepted.  Actions  for 
penalties  and  condemnations  proceed  licfore 
three  or  more  coounisslonen  within  the  circle 
of  the  chief  oSce,  or  one  or  more  Justices  of 
peace  in  the  country.  Infonnation  must  be  pre- 
sented within  four  months  after  the  offence  or 
seteore,  notice  betagelTen  to  the  accused  within 
one  week  after  the  exhibiting  of  the  information. 
The  party  reeelveB  ten  davi'  wamhig  to  attend, 
by  summons,  except  in  too  case  of  prosecution 
for  double  the  Taiue  ^  duties  neglected  to  be 
paid,  when  twelve  hours*  warning  is  sufficient. 
The  Justices  of  peace,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
more,  are  appofaited  to  meet  every  three  montlis, 
or  oftener  u  there  be  occasion,  to  hear  excise 
proeecutlons.  No  officer  of  exclae  can  act  as  a 
justice ;  nor  can  any  person  carrying  on  a  buri- 
ness  subject  to  excise  regulations  act  in  any  case 
relatingto  that  class  of  business.  Convictionscon- 
trary  to  either  of  these  reguiationsare  nulL  A  wit- 
ness summoned  to  appear,  andhavinghisexpenses 
tendered,  is  liable  to  forfeit  £fiO  if  he  do  not  ap- 
pear, or  if  he  reAise  to  give  evidence.  Offloers  of 
excise  and  infonners  are  competent  witnesses, 
notwithstanding  their  right  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture,  on  conviction.  In 
all  prosecutions,  whether  at  the  instanos  of  the 
exdse,  or  against  any  officer  of  excise,  the  proof 
that  goods  have  paid  duty,  or  that  they  are  not 
of  a  kind  for  which  duty  is  exigible,  lies  on  the 
proprietor  or  person  clauning  them.  The  justices 
m«y  mitigate  penalties  down  to  one  fourth  part 
at  tneir  discretion ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
prosecutions  for  double  the  value  of  duties  ne- 
glected to  be  paid.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
separate  statutes  applicable  to  the  difforent  ex- 
cisable commodities,  impose  their  respective 
{>enaltios ;  and  whoe,  by  any  Buch  act,  a  penal- 
y  is  imposed,  and,  in  dehult  of  immediate  pay- 
ment, imprisonment  for  a  limited  period,  the 
Justices  cannot  mitigate  except  where  tliey  are 


spedafly  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  tenoas  of  the 
act.  .  Tue  oommisaionen  of  exdse  may  mitieato 
or  entirely  remit  penalties.  An  appeal  lies  from 
the  decisions  of  Justices  to  the  next  quarter  ses- 
sions. Where  any  fudgment  Is  for  the  condem- 
nation of  property,  it  is  made  effectual  by  a  war- 
rant for  sale ;  and  where  It  is  for  a  peudty,  it 
authorises  it  to  be  levied  on  the  goods  of  the 
party  by  sale,  not  less  than  four  or  more  than 
dght  durs  from  the  date  of  the  warrant.  On  a 
return  that  suffldent  effects  have  not  been  fbund, 
a  wanmnt  is  granted  to  imprison.  The  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  may  stop  proeecutlons,  and  the 
coounisslonen  may  forbear  from  proaecuting,  or 
restore  seinires,  or  oompromlM  proeecutlons. 
The  Treaaury  may  restore  sdaures  before  or 
after  oondemnatkm,  and  remit  penalties  bdore 
or  after  Judgment.  The  oommissionen  may  al- 
low a  sum  not  exceeding  dgfatpence  per  diy  to 
excise  prlsonen.  All  questions  as  to  arrean  of 
dntv,  penalties,  fiorfdtures,  sdxures,  &c.  belong 
excittttvely  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Coint  m 
Exchequer,  with  the  exc»tion  of  the  questions 
which,  as  above,  are  decided  by  oonuulaBioners 
or  Justices.  All  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer nuist  be  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  cause  of  action.  In  cases  which  the 
Justices  are  empowored  to  dedde,  no  defendant 
can  bring  the  ivoceedings  before  any  superior 
court,  but  the  crown  mav  bring  any  process  faito 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  by  eerttoraru 

Aetkmt  t^fointt  (mean,  4^— When  an  action 
is  to  be  biought  agamst  any  officer  or  other  per- 
son acting  under  the  exdse  laws,  a  month'k  no- 
tice in  writhig  must  be  given,  and  it  must  be  pur- 
sued within  three  months  after  the  time  when 
the  cause  of  action  arose.  If  the  punuer  is  un- 
Hicoessfbl,  treble  costs  are  awarded  against  him. 
Any  officer  or  other  person  who  recdves  notice 
of  action,  may  tender  amends  within  a  month, 
and  if  they  be  rdected,  they  may  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  action ,  and  on  being  deemed  suffldent,  the 
verdict  will  be  found  for  the  defender,  with  treble 
costs  as  above.  In  the  case  of  a  seixure,  where 
decision  Is  given  for  the  claimant,  the  penon  who 
made  the  sdxure  is  not  liable  to  prosecution,  if 
the  Judge  report  that  there  was  a  probable  cause 
for  seixure ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  verdict  against  an 
officer  for  any  such  seixure,  if  the  Judge  give  a 
similar  report,  the  prosecutor  becomes  entitled 
to  only  So.  of  daanoages,  and  to  no  costs.  S 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE,  a  phrase  improperly  applied  by  writers  on  Life 
Insurance  to  the  averag^e  of  forthcoming  years  in  the  bfe  of  an  individual.  As 
explained  in  the  articlo  iNTEaEsi  and  Ammuitis^,  it  is  different  from  the  term  of 
probable  life. 

EXPORTATION.    [Customs  Rboulations.]  8 

EXTENT,  WRIT  OF,  is  a  process  employed  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  for 
attaching  the  body,  goods,  or  lands  of  a  debtor.  Extent  is  either  in  chief  or  in 
aid.  The  former  issues  against  the  crown's  debtor,  the  latter  against  the  debtor 
of  the  crown's  debtor.  It  is  a  rule  that  an  extent  can  only  be  founded  on  matter 
of  record,  and  so  if  it  be  required  on  a  simple  contract,  and  without  bond,  a 
conunission  is  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Excnequer,  on  affidavit  of  the  debt,  to 
two  commissioners  who  are  authorized  to  inquire,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury, 
whether  the  defendant  be  indebted  to  the  crown  in  anjr  and  what  sum,  and  to 
return  the  result  of  the  inquiir  to  the  court.  No  notice  is  giyen  to  the  defendant 
of  the  inquiry.  Where  the  aebt  is  on  bond,  the  writ  may  issue  on  the  showing 
of  the  bond,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit.  The  affidavit  on  which  an  extent  in 
chief  is  obtained,  termed  tne  affidavit  of  danger,  must  state  the  debt,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  arose^  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  debtor's  situa* 
tion,  owing  to  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  fiat,  which  is  the  war- 
rant for  issuing  the  extent,  may  m  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  Chancellor  or 
a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The  vnit  is  tested  by  the  Chief  Baron  (in  Scotland 
by  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  who  acts  as  the  judge  of  Exchequer),  signed  by 
the  Queeu^B  Remembrancer,  and  sealed  with  the  Exchequer  seal.    This  is  termed 
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the  teste,  and  the  ffoods  affected  are  bound  from  its  date.  The  writ  in  England 
directs  the  Sheriff  to  enter  on  the  defendant's  property,  take  his  person,  and 
inquire  by  lory  what  lands  and  tenements,  and  oi  what  yearly  yalnee,  he  hisid  at 
the  time  when  he  became  debtor  to  the  crown,  or  at  any  time  since  (or  if  it  be 
on  a  simple  contract  debt,  what  he  now  hath),  and  what  goods  or  chattels,  debts* 
credits,  or  other  assets,  he,  or  any  person  in  trust  for  him  or  to  his  use  has, 
and  to  apraaise,  extend,  and  seize  all  such  property.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  Scot- 
land (the  Exchequer  law  of  which  is  in  other  respects  derired  from  that  of  Eng- 
land), that  real  property  cannot  be  affected  by  a  writ  of  extent.  In  England, 
a  jury  is  impannelled  to  inquire  into  the  Ainds^  and  all  haying  an  interest  may 
appear.  The  effect  of  the  writ  on  third  parties  is,  that  the  property  of  the 
debtor  is  bound  by  it  frvm  the  date  of  the  tesie^  into  whateyer  hands,  or  for 
whateyer  consideration  it  ma^  pass.  All  the  debtor's  property  may  be  taken 
under  the  extent,  except  what  is  necessary  for  himself  and  his  &mily,  and  exclud- 
ing beasts  of  the  plougn  if  there  be  other  chattels  sufficient.  Goods  bona  fide  sold, 
or  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  before  the  teste  (though  the  latt»  turn  out 
to  be  an  act  of  buikruptcy),  cannot  be  affected,  nor  can  goods  pawned^  or  on  which 
a  factor  has  been  entitled  to  a  lien,  before  that  event.  By  the  English  bankrupt 
laws,  the  crown's  extent  is  defeated  by  the  choice  of  assignees,  the  estate  imme- 
diately yesting  in  them.  In  sequestrations  in  Scotland,  the  vesting  takes  place 
from  the  date  of  <he  act  and  warrant  in  favour  of  the  trustee.  Where  an  extent 
in  chief  has  been  obtained,  and  debts  found  due  to  the  crown's  debtor,  an  extent  in 
c^ief  of  the  second  degree  may  be  issued,  and  against  that  debtor's  debtor  an  extent 
in  chief  of  the  third  degree,  and  so  on.  An  extent  in  aid  is  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  a  crown  debtor,  who  is  himself  liable  to  an  extent  in  chief.  B^  57  (oreo.  III. 
c.  117,  §§  4, 5,  sucn  extents  are  prohibited  from  being  granted  for  simple  contract 
debts,  or  to  persons  who  become  the  crown's  debtors  by  bond  in  the  course  of 
their  trade,  or  as  sub-distributors  of  stamps,  or  to  sureties  for  crown  debts,  unless  a 
demand  be  made  from  them.  Extent  in  aid  may  be  issued  to  the  third  degree. 
iWesi  on  Extents.    TUkTs  Praetioe  qf  King's  Bench^  4:o,  1042-1083.) 


F. 

FACTOR,  a  commercial  agent  residing  at  a  distance  from  his  principal,  and 
having  the  superintendence  of  some  branch  of  his  employer's  trade  in  the  place 
where  he  acts.  A  factor  differs  from  an  ordinary  agent  in  this,  that  he  does  not 
represent  his  principal,  but  acts  as  a  principal  himself  in  his  transactions  with 
third  parties.  He  is  distinguished  fr^m  a  broker,  in  as  far  as  he  has  the  personal  pos- 
session and  management  or  the  goods  over  which  his  snjierintendence  extends.  The 
factor  carries  on  his  commercial  operations  on  commission.  He  receives  consi^- 
mente  from  his  principal,  and  maKes  sales  and  remittances  in  return,  balancing 
accounte  from  time  to  time.  He  may  act  without  disclosing  the  name  of  his  prin- 
cipal. He  frequently  holds  a  Del  Credere  commission  [Del  Crede&b].  Like 
otner  mandatories,  the  factor  is  personally  responsible  for  whatever  he  may  do 
exceeding  the  powers  delected  to  him,  and  where  they  are  not  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  nis  commission,  his  powers  will  be  limited  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  He  is 
not  responsible  **  at  all  events"  (as  it  is  termed)  for  the  safety  of  goods  within  his 
charge,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  liable  for  them  asif  he  had  insured  them  against  all 
risks;  but  he  ought  to  bestow  on  them  the  same  care  as  on  his  own  property,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  will  be  amenable  to  his  employer  if  he  do  not.  He  is  not  in  the 
general  case  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  fire,  robbery,  or  other  accident,  but 
tnere  ure  precautions  which,  in  certain  circuin8tances,he  must  adopt.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  that  of  protecting  his  principal's  interest  by  insurance,  and  if  he  have 
effecte  in  hand,  he  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  comply  with  directions  to  insure,  being, 
on  failure,  himself  considered  responsible.  Where  goods  are  consigned  to  a  fac- 
tor, his  title  to  them,  and  right  to  dispose  of  them,  is  generally  conveyed  in  an  in- 
dorsed bill  of  lading,  but  in  questions  with  parties  privy  to  the  transaction,  it  is 
held  that  a  letter  of  advice  is  sufficient.  Where  the  factor  has  absolute  power  to 
sell,  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading  while  the  ^oods  are  at  sea  vrill  pass  them  abso- 
lutely, and  bar  the  principal's  right  to  stop  m  transitu,  "  and  in  the  absence  of 
fraua,  it  seems  that  the  assignee's  knowledge  of  the  factor's  character  would  not 
affect  his  title ;  for,  in  order  to  make  notice  material,  it  must  be  notice  of  something 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  assigner  to  do  the  act  under  which  the  assignee 
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oUims,  or  of  sach  elrcnmsUuioes  as  render  the  bill  of  lading  not  fairly  and  honestly 
aeriniable.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  character  of  a  factor  is  consistent  with  the  power 
to  sell,  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  would  not  probably  be  considered  as  any 
impeachment  of  the  transaction  if  it  would  be  otherwise  Talid  '*  iPaley,  239. 240). 
A  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only  for  charges  afiecting 
those  goods,  but  for  his  general  balanee.  The  lien  extends  to  every  jportion  i^  the 
goods,  and  when  they  are  disposed  of,  to  the  proceeds.  On  parting  with  possession, 
the  Ikotor  abandons  the  lien,  and  goods  transmitted  to  him  with  a  specific  appro- 
priation are  excepted  ftrom  it.    iFalep  an  Prmeipai  and  Agent,) 

Abiudouknt  of  thb  Factor's  Act,  (6th  Geo.  lY.  c.  94.) 


1 1.  Aiur  penon  intraitod  with  goods  for  the 
porpoie  orcomlgiinMnt  or  nle,  who  ihlps  them 
n  Ui  own  iiMne,  end  any  penon  in  whoee  nMne 
foodseie  ihlpped,  la  doomed  the  true  owner,  so 
ar  as  to  entitle  the  oonstanee  to  a  Hen  in  respect 
fii  any  mon«r  or  negot&ble  seeurlty  advanoed 
for  Che  use  oxtfae  person  in  whoee  name  **  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  dilpped, 
or  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiaUe  sem- 
vlty,  or  securities  received  by  him,  to  the  use  of 
such  consignee,  in  the  like  nuumer,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  If  such  person  were  the 
true  owner  of  such  goods  :**  Provided  tliat  at 
or  before  the  advance  the  consignee  shall  not 
have  notice  by  the  bill  of  lading  tiiat  the  person 
In  whose  name  the  goods  are  snipped  is  not  the 
actual  owner.  There  Is  a  presumption  tlwt  the 
person  in  whose  name  goods  are  so  shipped  has 
Deen  intrusted  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
oonrignment  or  sale,  the  burden  of  proving  the 
reverse  bdng  thrown  on  the  person  disputing 
tiie  prsBumpuon. 

S  2.  Any  penon  In  poaession  of  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing, India  warrant,  doclc  warrant,  warehouse-  j 
keeper's  certificate,  wharfinger's  certificate,  or  i 
other  delivery  warrant,  is  held  the  true  owner  of 
the  goods  it  represents,  so  Car  as  to  render  valid 
any  contract  for  the  sale,  deposit,  or  pledge  in 
security  of  advances,  of  the  goods,  provided 
there  be  no  notice,  as  above,  that  the  holder  is 
not  the  true  owner. 

S  Si  But  if  the  deposit  or  pledge  bo  taken  as  a 
security  for  a  prior  debt  owing  by  the  person  in 
posaeAsion,  then  the  individual  taking  the  goods 
acquires  no  farther  title  than  could  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  one  so  paiting  with  the  pos- 
session of  them. 

S  4.  Penons  are  safe  in  contracting  with 
agents  for  the  purdiaae  of  goods  intrusted  or 


eonsigned  to  them,  the  contract  befaif  Undfag 
on  the  owner,  thon^  the  pardmser  is  aware 
that  he  has  contracted  with  an  Mtut :  **  Pro- 
vided  such  contmet  and  payment  be  made  in  tha 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  business,*'  and  the 
party  have  not  notice  on  entering  on  the  con- 
tract, or  making  pavment,  that  the  agent  is  not 
aathorlMd  to  sett  toe  goods  or  receive  the  por- 


J6b  Persona  may  take  goods,  or  warrants  for 
very  of  goods,  m  pledge,  though  they  receive 
notice  that  the  pereons  mm  whom  they  reeeive 
them  are  hot  mdon  or  agents,  but  no  better 
right  can  be  acquired  in  such  circumstances 
"  than  was  posaoascd,  or  could  or  might  have 
been  enforced  by  the  said  factor  or  agent,  at  the 
time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge." 

f  6.  Provision  is  made  for  enabling  the  prin* 
cipal  to  recover  bis  property  (k-om  his  factor, 
before  sale  or  deposit,  or  m»m  (he  administrator 
of  the  estate  on  his  fiMstor's  bankruptcy,  or  to 
obtahi  the  money  from  the  purchaser  in  case  of 
sale,  suli^eei  to  tile  right  or  set-olf  between  tha 
purchaser  and  factor ;  and  to  recover  property 
pledged  on  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  pawnee 
respecthig  it. 

S7>  Facton  or  agents  pledging  goods  intrusted 
to  them,  and  applying  the  money  raised  for 
their  own  use,  "  in  violation  of  good  fsith,  and 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  owner  or  ownen  of 
such  goods,"  become  liable  to  transportation 
not  exceeding  fourteen  vears. 

S  8.  The  deposit  or  pledge  of  goods  In  security 
for  no  greater  sum  than  is  covered  by  thefiactorls 
lien  is  not  considered  fraud ;  the  acceptance  of 
a  bill,  however,  drawn  by  or  on  account  of  the 
principal,  is  not  a  debt  by  the  principal  to  justify 
a  pledge  in  these  circumstances  unless  the  bill  ha 
paid  when  it  becomes  due. 

FACTORAGE,  the  allowance  or  per  centa^  given  to  factors  by  the  merchants 
or  manufactarers  who  employ  them;  it  is  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  or  the  usage  of 
trade.    [Commission.] 

FACTOR,  JNTERlM,in  the  Uw  of  bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  is  the  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  bankrupt  estate  till  a  trustee  oe  chosen.  He  is  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  qualified  creditors,  at  a  meeting  held  on  a  day  specified  in  the  writ  awarding 
the  sequestration,  not  less  than  eight  or  more  than  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
thereof.  The  sheriff  decides  as  to  the  election  in  case  of  dispute.  Where  an 
interim  factor  is  not  duly  elected,  his  duties  devolye  on  the  shenff-clerk.  At  the 
meeting  to  elect  a  trustee,  he  presents  his  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  remuneration 
may  be  awarded.  If  he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  sum,  he  may  appeal  to  the  sheriff. 
[Sequestration.] 

FACTORY,  an  establishment  of  traders  in  a  foreign  land,  who  are  goTomed 
by  regulations  adapted  for  their  mutual  protection,  against  the  interference  of  the 
goTemments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside.  Such  establishments  were 
common  in  former  times,  but  they  have  almost  ceased  to  exist,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  protection  now  afforded  to  merchants  in  foreign  parts. 

FACTORY  SYSTEM.  The  term  factory  is  now  rery  commonly  applied 
to  an  establishment  in  which  a  number  of  persons  are  cmplojod,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  article  of  manufacture,  generally  with  the  aid  m  machinery. 
The  factory  system  of  Great  Britain  owes  its  origin  to  those  mochanical  inven- 
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Uons  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  mannfactmre :  and  it  is  in 
the  mills  in  which  that  mannl^bctan  is  carried  on  that  the  system  has  oeen  brought 
to  its  hij^est  state  of  perfection.  The  last  general  retom  respecting  the  number 
of  factories,  and  the  people  employed  in  them,  was  made  in  the  year  1835,  when  the 
number  of  lactorles  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  3236,  of  which  there  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  1304  \  wool,  1322  ;  silk,  263  ;  flax,  847.  The  number 
and  axes  of  the  persons  working  in  these  factories  were  as  follows  :~Between  8 
and  12  years,  males,  10,087;  females,  10,501 ;  total.  20,588  :  Between  12  and  13  yean, 
males,  17,687;  females.  18,180;  total,  35,867:  Between  13  and  18  years,  males, 
43,482 ;  females,  64,726 ;  total,  108,^ :  Abore  18  years,  males,  87,299  ;  females, 
103,411;  total,  190.710:  Total  males,  158,555;  total  females.  196,818:  In  all, 
35^373  ;  of  which  tnere  were  employed  in  cotton  factories  220,134 ;  in  woollen  fac- 
tories, 71,274 ;  in  silk  Ikctories,  30,682 ;  and  in  flax  factories,  33)283.  The  propor- 
tion of  females  employed  in  fiustones  is  shown  to  be  much  greater  in  Scotland  tnan 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  8 

A  Tcry  large  proportion  cf  the  hands  employed  in  those  establishments,  it  will  be 
seen,  consists  or  children  and  young  persons.  There  haying  been  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  many  cases,  they  were  tasked  beyond  their  stren^h,  an  investigation  of  the 
practices  in  this  respect  was  made  in  1832  by  a  parliamentsjry  committee,  and 
snbseauently  bv  a  royal  commission.  The  examinations  which  then  took  place 
provea  that,  although  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
enough  remained  to  render  legislation  expedient ;  and  in  consequence  an  act  was 
passed  in  1833  (3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  o.  103),  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


§  !•  No  pcnon  mider  ISyeBra  <^ag«  diall  be  al- 
lowed to  work  between  81  o  dock  P.M.  and  6|  A.Ji., 
except  u  hereafter,  in  any  cotton,  woollen,  wor- 
sted, hemp,  flax,  tow,  Unen,  or  silk  mill  or  fiu>- 
torv,  in  scutching,  carding,  roving,  spinning, 
making  thread,  dressing  or  weaving  or  cotton, 
wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  or  silk,  either 
sMiarately  or  mixed.  In  any  such  mill,  in  any  part 
orthe  U.  K.  But  the  act  not  to  extend  to  the 
fulling,  roughing,  or  boiling  of  woollens,  nor  to 
any  persons  employed  therein,  nor  to  the  labour 
of  young  persons  above  the  age  of  13  years,  when 
emoloyed  in  packing  in  any  place  attached  to  a 
mill,  and  not  used  for  any  maaufiscturing  pro- 
cess, nor  to  any  mill  used  solely  for  the  mami- 
frcture  of  lace. 

{  9.  No  person  under  18  shall  be  emptoyed 
more  than  18  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than 
G9  hours  in  one  week. 

{  S.  There  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  coarse  of 
every  day,  not  lees  than  II  hour  for  meals  to 
every  person  restricted  to  toe  perfermanoe  of  IS 
hours*  work. 

i  7.  No  chfld,  except  in  silk  mflls,  shaU  be 
employed  who  shall  not  be  nine  years  old. 

(8.  No  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shall  be 
Wiployed  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week. 


nor  more  than  9  hours  in  any  day,  who  shaO  not 
be  13  years  old. 

S  9.  Young  persons  whose  hours  of  work  aro 
regulated  shall  be  entitled  to  Christmas  and  Good 
Friday  as  entire  holidays,  and  not  fewer  than  8 
half-holidays  in  every  year. 

f  11-14.  Children  whose  work  is  reetrieted  Co 
9  hours  a-day  are  not  to  be  employed  without  a 
medical  certificate,  countersigned  by  some  in- 
spector or  justice,  that  they  are  of  the  ordinary 
strength ;  a  certificate  of  age  is  required  from 
young  persons  between  13  and  18. 

S  17-19  Regulates  appointment  of  inspectors  of 
fisctories  and  superintendents. 

§  SO.  The  faispectors  an  to  make  all  rules  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  to  en- 
force the  attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  S 
hours  daily  out  of  6  days  in  the  week,  of  children 
employed  in  CM^ries ;  from  whose  weekfy  wages 
a  oeduction,  not  exceeding  1  peony  for  every 
shilling,  for  schooling,  may  be  made. 

S  S6.  Interior  warn  of  ereiy  mill  to  ba  Hma- 
washed  onoe  a-year. 

(  S7.  A  oop;r  or  abstract  of  this  act  to  bo  hung 
up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  mill. 

S  4A.  The  inspectors  shall,  once  a-year,  report 
their  proceedings  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 


FAILURE,  a  common  term  for  bankruptcy. 

FAIR  (from  the  Latin  /tfrta,  a  holiday),  a  greater  kind  of  market,  held  at  a 
stated  time  and  place,  to  which  people  resort  from  different  and  sometimes  distant 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  Anciently,  commodities  of  everv  kind  were  chiefly 
sold  at  fairs;  but  in  modem  times  the  increase  of  towns,  and  tne  improvement  in 
the  means  of  communication,  have  tended  greatly  to  diminish  their  importance  ; 
and  in  this  country  tiiey  are  now  mostly  connned^to  the  sale  of  a^cultunl  produce. 

Principal  English  Fatks.* 


January, 
SO,  SI.  Melton  Mowbray,  horses  and  cattle. 

February. 
94.  Daventry,  horses,  cattleu 

Mar^ 
1.  Bristol  (10  days)  miscellaneous. 
S.  Ashby  de  bi  2!oucb,  horses,  cows,  sheep. 


7.  Higham  Perrars,  horses,  cattle. 
25.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  horses. 
29l  Durham,  cattle,  sheep,  horses. 

5.  Gloucester,  cheese. 

8.  Pontefiact,  sheep,  cattle. 

8,  9,  10.  Bamet,  horses  and  Scotch  eattl& 


*  The  dates  of  the  English  lUrs  are  filled  op  as  they  occurred  in  the  vear  1840 ;  but  in  other 
years  they  will  sometimes  be  differeot,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  regulated  by  saints'  days,  or 
particular  d«ys  of  the  week.  When  the  date  mils  on  a  Sunday,  they  are  genemUy  held  on  the  day 
following. 
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95.  EMtI]d«r(«T«r7W0dn«MlAyftUlJuly)ihMp. 
83L  Oakfngham,  horns,  cattle. 

M.  Linoom  (4  dayt)»  sheep,  dee. 
97,  S8.  Bonragfabridge,  cattle,  iheep. 
n»  Alton,  sheep,  faunba. 

Mom. 

1.  Readhig,  honee,  catUe. 

4.  Northampton,  bonei» 

4,  6b  Boston,  sheep. 

9.  Abingdon,  cattle. 

—  Boothampton,  cattle,  efaeeseu 

&  Btrood,  cattle,  sheep,  piga. 
10, 11.  Askrig,  cattle. 
11.  Crediton,  cattle. 
IS.  Oswestry,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs. 

—  Totneas,  horses,  sheep,  cattle. 
13,  14.  RIpon,  hones,  sheep. 

90.  Swindon,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep. 

99.  Dunstable,  horses. 

93.  Appleshaw,sheep-<how  before  WeyfaUl  Fair. 

—  Howden,  horses. 

Jum, 
1.  Leicester,  hones,  cows,  sheqv 

6.  MaUnesbury,  cattle,  horses. 

9.  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  cattle,  hones,  sheep. 

—  Leighton  Busiard,  horses. 

19.  Haverfordwest,  cattle,  horses,  ahe^ 

13.  Whittles^,  horses,  cattle* 

19i  Northampton,  horses. 

90.  Hornby,  cattte,  horses. 

99.  Horacastle  do. 

97.  Winn,  horses,  cattle. 

9a  Higham  Fenan,  do. 

90.  BpaUlng,  do. 

JWy. 
10.  Barnard  Castle,  wooL 
19:  Thetford,  wooL 

91.  Howden,  hones. 

96.  Lewest  wooL 

August 
3b  Darentry,  hones,  cattle,  sheep. 

7.  Baraard  Castle,  wooL 

10.  Doncaster,  wooL 

91.  HomcMtle,  prtndpal  English  fisir  for  horses. 

—  Rugby,  hones,  cows,  sheep. 
96.  Ipswich,  lambs,  cheese. 
30.  Bpalding,  horses. 

September. 
1.  Bristol  (10  days),  miaceUaneous. 
4>  Monmouth,  wool. 
4,  6.  Bamet,  sheep,  Welsh  cattle,  horses. 

11.  Balisbury,  sheep. 
18.  Woodbury  Hill,  kersey,  druggets,  &e. 


19.  Athentone,  horses,  oows,  cheese. 

91.  Reading,  cheese,  drc 

9ft.  Howden  (six  days),  horses,  Ac 

—  Ipswich,  cheese,  butter. 

October. 
9.  Howden,  horses. 

—  Woodstock,  cheese. 

—  Dudley,  horses,  cattle,  wool,  cheese. 

9,  3, 4.  Northampton,  horses,  cattle,  cheese, «kc 

10.  Leicester,  cheese,  cattle. 

—  WevhiU,  sheep. 

11.  Holbeach,  horses. 

17.  Bt  Faith's,  near  Norwich,  principal  English 

fahr  for  Scotch  cattle. 

18.  Haverfordwest,  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 

19l  Market-Harborough  (9  days),  horses,  cattle. 

90.  Devices,  sheep,  hogs,  ^c. 

99.  Burton-on-Trent,  horses,  cattle. 

99l  Homcastle,  do. 

JfMfember. 
1.  Saffron  Walden,  cows. 
ft.  Beverley,  cattle,  horses,  sheep. 
8.  Newcastle-under-Line,  cattle. 

—  Eodeshall,  cattle,  sheep,  saddle-horses. 

7.  Rochdale,  horses,  cattle,  woollens. 

8.  Cirencester,  oattle,  sheep,  horses. 
8,  9.  Leeds,  cattle,  horses,  nardware. 
8.  Warwick,  horses,  cows,  sheep. 

13.  Lou(^borough,  do. 

—  Famham,  horses,  cattle. 

17,  18.  Andover,  sheep,  horses,  leather,  cheese. 

90.  Boston,  horses. 

99.  Hampton  Oreen,  Scotch  cattle. 

— .  Ouildford,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs. 

98.  Gloucester,  cattle,  pigs,  horses. 

— .  Harleston  (for  a  month),  Scotch  cattle. 

30.  Warrington  (10  days)  horses,  cattle,  cloth. 

—  Wells,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  hogs. 

dfeceiimfer» 

1.  Burr  Bt  Edmunds,  cattle. 
•—  Rotnerham,  cattle,  hones. 

4  Durdey,  cattle,  &c. 
~  Atherston,  horses,  cows,  sheep. 

6.  Bodmin,  oxen,  sheep,  doths. 

—  Hlgluun  Ferran,  horses,  cattle,  sheep. 

7.  Cheltenham,  cattle,  &c 

10, 11.  Bewdley,  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  &c 
11.  Baldock,  dieese,  ^c. 

—  Boston,  cattle. 

9, 10, 11.  Bradford  (Yorkshire),  hogs. 

14.  Thirsk,  cattle,  hones,  sheep. 
17.  Hornsea,  horMs,  cattle. 
98.  Bridgewater,  cattle,  &c. 


—  Buy  (Lancashire),  cattle,  horses,  wooUens. 

Principal  Scottish  Fairs. 
Falkirk  (TVyfO,  9d  Monday  In  October  for  sheep,  and  following  day  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Edinburgh,  Hallow  Fair,  9d  Monday  in  November,  cattle  and  noraes. 
Doune,  November,  1st  Tuesday,  sheep ;  1st  Wednesday,  cattle  and  hones. 
Rutheqglen,  1st  Friday  after  4th  May,  great  horse  market. 

Beauly,  or  Muh>  of  Ord,  Ross-shire,  monthly,  except  January,  February,  March,  and  December. 
Dumbarton,  spring  and  summer  months,  for  West  Highland  cattle  and  uiwp. 
Lockerby,  DtunfriosBhire,  August,  lambs ;  Septembor,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Principal  Irish  Fair. 

BalUnadoe,  in  Galway,  October  ft  (four  days),  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  foreign  foln  are  described  under  the  heads  of  the  countries  wherein  they  are  held. 

"  In  the  feudal  axet,  the  right  of  holding  fain  was  a  valuable  privOege,  conceded  by  the  sove- 
rdgn  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  from  the  arts  which  the  old  barons  used  to  draw  crowds  to 
thor  markets,  perhaps  Warren  and  Rowland  might  learn  new  ways  of  alluring  purchasen  to  thoir 
marts  of  blacking  and  bearli  grease.  Much  skill  was  shown  in  choosing  the  site ;  the  author  of  a 
Statistical  View  of  the  Fain  of  France  remarks,  that,  on  examining  his  wort:,  it  will  appear  that 
they  were  placed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  frontien  of  the  kingdom,  or  on  the  marches  of  andent 
provinces ;  or  at  the  foot  of  hign  mountains,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  snow  season,  which  for 
months  shuts  up  the  inhabitants  in  thetr  valleys ;  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiunous  cathedrals  or 
diurches  freouented  by  flocks  of  pilgrims ;  or  in  the  middle  of  rich  pastures.  The  devotion  of  the 
people  was  also  turned  to  good  account ;  many  &in  were  held  on  Sundays  in  churchysrds ;  and 
almost  in  every  parish  a  market  was  instituted  on  the  day  on  which  the  pariiihionen  were  called 
together  to  do  honour  to  thdr  patron  ssinL  Lest  ali  these  artiflcos  should  &il  to  secure  a  great 
concourse,  promises  of  sport  ana  fun  were  hdd  out,  and  each  fiUr  bad  its  own  peculiar  drollery."— 
{DeHeiae  Literariae,  p.  66.) 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  or  MaMnas,  an  insular  groap  in  the  Sonthem  Ooean, 
aboat  300  miles  N.£.  of  Cape  Horn,  between  lat.  51"*  and  52"  45'  S.  and  long. 
57**  Vr  and  6V  W  W.  It  consistB  of  two  large  islands.  East  and  West  Falkland, 
and  about  90  islets.  The  two  former  contain  nearly  13.000  squaie  miles.  These 
islands  were  discovered  by  Davis  in  1592 ;  and  small  settlements,  at  different  times 
made  on  them  by  the  English,  French,  and  Spaniards,  were  successirely  abandoned. 
Bat  as,  since  the  increase  of  the  southern  whale  fishery,  and  the  opening  of  the 
South  American  trade,  ther  have  again,  attracted  attention,  formal  possession  was, 
in  1833,  taken  of  them  by  the  British  goyemment. 

Eagt  FaOdandt  or  Soledad.  eonteiiii  the  nnan  British  Mttknient  of  Port  Lonls,  which  is  dta- 
ated  on  Berliel«y  Soonii,  at  the  north>«Mt  point.  There  is  snfflcient  deotb  of  water  for  ressels  of 
any  slae  in  Berlieley  Bound,  with  good  siieuer  and  anchorage.  The  pnndpal  production  of  the 
island  is  cattle. 

WeH  FaUslandt  the  laiger  of  the  two  Islands,  Is  at  present  uninhabited.  The  part  chiefly  fre- 
quented is  Fort  Egmont  on  the  northern  coast. 

These  islands  are  surrounded  with  good  harbours,  and  the  waters  abound  with  fish,  particularly 
a  species  of  mullet,  which  is  salted  for  the  use  of  the  shipping.  There  are  also  numerous  seals  ana 
sea-elephants.  The  skins  of  the  fbrmer  are  very  Talnaoie,  and  the  procuring  of  them  fonns  the 
chief  inducement  for  vessels  to  resort  to  the  islands. 

FANE6A,  a  Spanish  com  measure  equiralent  to  1^^  Imp.  busheL 

FANEGADA,  a  Spanish  measure  for  com  land,  equiyalent  to  about  1  Imp. 
acre  10}  poles. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  length  in  many  countries,  equal  6  feet.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  hei^t  of  a  well-proportioned  man. 

FAUX,  a  Swiss  land-measure,  equiyalent  to  7855  English  sq.  yards,  or  65| 
French  ares  ;  6^  faux  =  10  Imp.  acres. 

FEATHEkS  for  ornamental  dress  are  obtained  from  the  ostrich  and  a  yariety 
of  other  birds,  the  chief  of  which  are  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

Bed-feaihers  are  procured  in  many  parts  of  Britain  from  common  poultry,  and 
large  quantities  are  annually  brought  from  Limerick  and  other  ports  of  Ireland. 
Considerable  imports  both  of  feathers  and  down  likewise  take  place  from  the 
countries  a4Joimng  the  Baltic  and  other  parts.  The  most  esteemed  for  beds  are 
those  of  the  goose,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked  frY>m  the  liyin^  animal,  which  is 
done  thrice  a-year,  in  the  spring,  at  midsummer,  and  the  beginmng  of  harvest,  .v 

FEE-SIMPLE,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity; 
and  more  frequently  to  an  English  tenure  of  land,  in  which  seizure  is  granted  to 
a  party  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

FERNANDO  PO,  a  mountainous  idand  lying  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  20  miles 
firom  the  African  coast.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  fertile  and 
beautifuL  It  was  occupied  b^  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  and  militaij  station  in 
1827,  A:om  its  supposed  salubrity,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  situation  for 
the  suppression  oi  the  slave  trade ;  but  the  climate  having  been  found  to  be  as 
pestiferous  as  that  of  the  other  settlements  on  the  acyoining  part  of  the  African 
shore,  the  troops  were  withdravm  in  1834.  The  principal  settlement  was  Clarence 
Town,  on  the  N.  side,  in  lat.  3°  53'  N.,  and  long.  T*  wE. 

FERRET,  a  cotton  ware  resembling  ta^,  but  much  stouter,  chiefly  used  in 
binding  or  making  up  articles  of  dress.  It  is  also  made  of  silk ;  and  this  last  is 
sometimes  called  Italian  ferret. 

FIAT,  in  the  English  law  of  bankraptcy,is  the  act  of  court  by  which  the  petition- 
ing creditor  is  authorized  to  prosecute  nis  complaint  a^punst  the  bankrupt.  &y  1  &  2 
Wm.  IV.  0. 56,  p  12,  it  v^as  substituted  for  the  commission  of  bankruptcy,  formerly  in 
use.  It  is  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Vice  ChanceUor, 
or  a  Master  in  Chancery  specially  authorized  by  the  Chancellor.    [Bankruptcy.] 

FIGS  (Arab.  7Vm.  Fr.Fiffues.  Qer.Feipen.  It,  Fiehu  For,  Figos.  Sp.//t<7M), 
the  fhiit  of  a  small  tree  iFiotu  Carted)  f  indigenous  to  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
and  now  cnltivated  in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  France.  It  is  also  grown  with  some  success  in  the  southern  uarts  of 
England,  but  seldom  in  Scotland,  except  under  glass.  The  fig  consists  or  a  pulp 
containing  a  number  of  seed-like  pericarps  enclosed  in  a  rind  :  and  is  of  a  dark 
purple  or  brownish  colour,  vnth  a  sweet  taste.  When  ripe  tney  are  generally 
dried  in  ovens  to  preserve  tnem,  and  thenpacked  very  closely  in  the  small  chests 
and  baskets  in  which  we  import  them.  The  tree  produces  a  double,  and  in  some 
climates,  as  in  Syria  and  Barbury,  a  triple  crop ;  whence  the  great  value  attached 
to  it  in  Eastern  countries,  where  it  bears  frnit  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year.  The  first  ripe  figs  come  to  maturity  about  the  end  of  June  ;  the  second 
crop  or  summer  fig  is  that  which  is  dried  ;  tne  third  often  hangs  and  ripens  upon 
the  tzw  after  the  leaves  are  shed.  S 
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Ib  the  Leyant,  the  time  of  gathering  the  Baomier  tig,  with  ite  fttteadant  proeess 
of  drying  and  packing  for  the  European  market,  is  one  of  great  hostle  and  actiyitjr. 
The  ohira  seat  of  this  trade  is  Smyrna.  Dried  ngA  also  form  a  considerable  axticle 
of  commerce  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France  ;  besides  affording,  as  in  the 
Eas^  an  important  aracle  of  food  to  the  native  population.  Of  late  years,  owing 
partly  to  a  iradaotion  of  dntr,  the  consumption  oi  figs  has  increased  in  this  country, 
amounting  now  to  nearly  30,000  cwts.  a-year ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  imported 
firom  Turkey  in  little  chests,  or  drunuy  of  about  24  lbs.  each.  Figs  are  also  brought 
from  Malaga  and  Valencia  m  Srain,  and  Flaro  in  Portugal.  These  last  are  mo^y 
in  packages  called /fwik.    The  Faro  fraU  =::  82  Iba.  ;&  Malaga  frail  »  £6  lbs. 

**  The  matt  of  bloMom  on  the  flg-tree  wbb  considered  as  one  of  the  most  grieyooi  fslsmWes  by 
the  Jews.  Cakes  of  figs  were  Included  to  the  presents  of  proTiaioiis  bw  which  the  widow  of  Nabel 
appnsed  the  wrath  of  Darld.  In  Greece,  when  Lycurgus  decreed  tnat  the  Spartan  men  should 
dme  in  a  common  hall,  flour,  wine»  cheese,  and  flgs  were  the  general  oontributions  of  each  bidi- 
▼Idual  to  the  general  stock.  The  Athenians  considered  flgs  an  article  of  such  necessity  that  their 
•TpOTtatimi  from  Attica  was  prohibited.  Either  the  temptation  to  evade  this  law  must  haTe  been 
mat,  or  it  must  have  been  disliked ;  for  the  name  which  distinguished  those  who  informed  against 
the  violators  of  the  law  became  a  name  of  reproach,  from  which  we  obtain  our  word  syoophant 
▲t  Rome  the  fig  was  canied  next  to  the  vine  in  the  procmsions  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  as  the 
'patron  of  plenty  and  Joy ;  and  Bacchus  was  supposed  to  have  derived  his  corpulency  and  vigour, 
not  from  the  iHtne,  but  from  the  flg.  All  these  dreumstaaees  indicate  that  the  flg  contributed 
wenr  largety  to  the  support  of  man :  and  we  may  reasonably  account  for  this  from  the  &dlity  with 
which  it  is  cultivated  in  climates  of  nM)derate  tempoiature.^—*'  It  is  probable  that  If  the  fresh  fig 
woe  mudi  esteemed  by  the  people  of  this  country,  the  tree  would  be  more  extensively  cultivatea 
^ere  in  Csvourable  situations,  such  as  our  southern  coast.  But  it  would  seem  from  our  old  writers, 


and  indeed  from  a  common  expression  even  of  the  present  day,  that,  from  some  association  dT 
Usas,  the  flg  was  an  obieet  of  contempt.  « .FVo  for  thy  friendship,' says  FtotoL'  (Ub,  qiT  EnL 
Knoteledige/  art.  F^.  M.  v.  L  pp.  843, 24&) 

FILBERTS,  the  fruit  of  a  ▼ariety  of  the  hasel-nut  iCoryhu  aveUana).  produced 
-piurtlj  by  the  superiority  of  soil  and  climate  where  it  grows,  and  partly  oy  culture. 
The  filbert  is  not  thicker  than  the  common  nut.  but  is  at  least  double  the  length, 
with  a  corresponding  kernel.  The  largest  of  tne  species  is  the  cob-nut,  which  is 
Tound.  What  is  called  the  cluster-nut  differs  from  the  others  only  in  the  fruit 
being  produced  in  large  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  In  this  country,  tl^ 
management  of  the  mbert  is  best  understood  in  the  county  of  Kent,  especiaJly 
BboutMaidstone,where  immense  quantities  are  grown  for  the  London  market. 

FILE,  rxles  (Du.  Vylen.  Fr.  lAmet,  Ger.  Feilen,  It.  TAme.  For.  &  Spw 
Xtnuu.  Rus.  Pt/f))  ^  Bteel  instrument  with  teeth  upon  the  surface,  for  cutting  and 
abrading  metal,  wood,  and  other  substances.  When  the  teeth,  formed  bv  araarp- 
edged^mael,  extend  across  the  surface,  they  are  properly  termed  files  ;  out  what 
Vy  a  sharp-pointed  tool,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  they  are  called  rasps : 
the  latter  are  chiefly  used  for  wood  and  horn.  Or  files  there  are  two  rarieties : 
li/,  Stt^fle  ct«/,  where  the  teeth  are  a  series  of  sharp  edges,  appearing  Uke  parallel 
furrows ;  2d,  DottHe  cut,  when  these  are  crossed  by  a  second  series  of  similar  teeth : 
the  first  are  fitted  for  brass  and  copper,^  the  second  for  the  harder  metals,  such  as 
iron  and  steel.  Files  are  also  distmsuished  according  to  their  degrees  of  fineness ; 
the  finest  of  all  is  the  dead  tmooihj  the  next  to  this  is  the  tmooih;  then  the  weond 
out;  the  bastard  cut;  the  rough ;  and  the  rubber,  a  heavy  square  file  used  for  the 
coarser  kinds  of  smith-work.  They  are  also  distinguished  by  their  shape,  as  flat, 
half-round,  three-square^  four-square,  and  round.  The  coarser  kinds  are  made  from 
the  inferior  marks  of  bhstered  steel.  Those  formed  of  the  Russian  iron  called  old 
sable  (known  by  its  mark  CCND)  are  excellent.  The  finest  Lancashire  files,  for 
watchmakers,  are  made  of  the  best  Swedish  iron,  called  hoop  L  or  Dannemora. 
Many  contrivances  have  been  set  on  foot  to  perform  the  operation  of  file-cutting 
by  machinery,  but  none  of  them  have  fully  succeeded,  and  all  the  best  continue  to 
be  out  by  the  hand.  The  manufacture  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Sheffield,  and  the 
finer  kinds  are  extensively  made  at  Warrington  and  Presoott,  in  Lancashire. 
Files,  besides  being  used  in  immense  quantities  at  home,  are  largely  exported. 

FIR.      [PiNR.] 

FIRE-ARMS.    [Gun.] 

FIRE-WORKS  (Fr.  Feux  d*arH/ice,  Ger.  Feuerwerke),  wellknovm  devices 
composed  of  explosive  combustibles,  generally  of  gunpowder  along  vrith  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  zinc  filings,  resin,  camphor,  lycopo<uum,  and  lampblack.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes  :  Isl,  Those  to  be  set  off  upon  the  ground  ;  2d,  Those 
which  are  shot  up  into  the  air;  9d,  Those  which  act  upon  or  under  the  water. 

FIRKIN,  an  English  measure  of  capacity  now  disused. 
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FIRLOT,  an  aid  SeoHisb  eorn-meaenn  equivaleiii  to  0]M-f<nirth  of  the  Boll. 

FIRM,  the  title  under  which  the  buBinesB  of  a  mercantile  company  is  carried  on. 

FISH.  FISHERIES.  The  term  fishery  is  applied  to  those  places  where  fish 
are  oaugnt  in  such  abimdance  as  to  constitute  an  im|>ortant  article  in  commerce. 
Great  Britain  possesses  a  coasfc-line  of  abore  SOOO  niiles  in  eztentf  while  that  of 
Ireland  is  above  1000  miles :  and  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  both  islands 
abound  with  those  speeies  of  fish  which  exist  m  the  larmt  nnmber,  and  3^eld  a 
supply  of  food  the  most  aeeeptable.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  our  coast 
popiulation  are  more  or  less  enffaged  in  fisheries ;  and  the  shores  are  indented  with 
nays  and  harbours  which  fiMifftate  their  employinent,  and  render  it  an  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  The  principal  kinds  of  fish  wMeh  are  the  object  of 
systematic  occupation  tn  tne  British  seas  are  the  herring^,  cod.  Ijnff,  hake,  lob^r, 
mackerel,  oyster,  pilchard,  and  salmon;  but  the  quMititr  of  otnerluh  taken  is  in 
the  aggre^;^  ezoeedinffly  great;  and  the  capture  of  T^ales  in  the  Polar  Seas  is 
an  emi^oyment  in  which  a  considerable  though  declining  amount  of  British  ship* 
ping  is  engaged,  principally  belonging  to  the  north-eastern  ports.  The  whole  of 
the^  are  described  under  their  proper  heads.  The  annual  pn>duce  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  yariously  estimated  at  from  £4,000,000  to  £8,000/)00.  8 

Under  the  preMnt  tariff  the  Import  of  flah  of  erery  description,  fresh  or  cured,  fs  flre&  The 
northern  whale  flabery  having  fkued  resort  hat  been  had  lately  to  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
Soathem  Paotflc  ocean.  Bat  the  principal  flshoy  Is  on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoandlaad,  which 
in  1848  yielded  1,000,000  quintals  (a  quintal  — 100  Iha)  of  cod  flah. 


FISH-HOOKS  (F^.  Hamepmu.  Gear, Fuhangein),  well-known  instruments  made 


iieing  extenaiYely  used  in  this  country,  are  largely  exported. 

FISH-MAWS,  a  term  applied  in  Oriental  commerce  to  the  sounds  of  fish 
which  is  largely  expcorted  from  the  eastern  islands  to  China.  It  is  a  fiiTOurite 
article  of  luxury  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  often  bringing  $75  per  pecul 
in  the  market  of  Canton. 

FITCH,  the  ftir  of  the  pole-cat,  is  principally  brought  from  Gennany;  it  is  soft 
and  warm,  but  its  offensiye  odour  tends  to  depress  its  value. 

FLAG,  the  ensign  borne  on  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  designate  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs  :  in  the  royal  navy  it  is  likewise  made  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  officer 
by  whom  the  ship  is  commanded.  The  ensign  to  be  worn  on  all  British  meidiiant 
vessels  is  ordained  by  proclamation,  dated  Ist  January  1801,  to  be  a  red  fiag.  having 
in  the  upper  and  inner  comer,  next  the  staif,  the  crosses  of  St  George,  St  Andrew, 
and  St  ratriok,  blraded  on  a  olue  ground. 

None  of  her  Mi0^7*>  aubjeets  are  pennitted  to  hoist  in  their  vessels  the  union  jack,  or  any 
pendants  or  ooloors  usually  worn  in  her  Majestyli  ships,  and  prohibited  to  he  worn  ^  proclamation 
of  1st  January  1801 ,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £S00 ;  and  any  officer  of  her  A^Jesty's  navy, 
or  customs,  or  excise,  may  enter  on  board,  and  seize  and  take  away  such  colours,  whudi  shall 
tberecqion  become  foifsited.    (4  Wm.  IT.  c  13,  {  11.) 

FLANNEL  (Fr.  FUmneUe.  Ger.  Flanell),  a  well-known,  slight,  loose^  woollen 
stufil  In  this  countrv  the  finest  kinds  are  made  in  Wales,  pnncipaUv  m  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  witnin  a  circle  of  about  20  miles  round  WelohpooL  Flannels  are 
also  manufactured  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire ;  in  Shropshire ;  and  to  a  small  extent 
in  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.    Twoollen  Manufactub£.J 

FLAX  ODu.  riaaoh,  ft,  Lin,  Ger.  Flaeht,  It.  Lino,  For.  Linho,^  Rua. 
Zen,  L<m,  Sp.  Lino\  an  annual  plant  UJinum  tuiiaiistifnum\^  cultivated  in  this 
and  other  countries  firom  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibres,  which  are  si>un 
into  thread,  and  woven  into  linen  doth.  The  stem  is  upright  and  slender,  having 
leaves  placed  altematelj  on  it  of  a  gravish  colour,  when  about  2}  or  3  feet 
in  height,  it  divides  itseu  into  slender  i^lks,  which  are  terminated  by  small  blue 
indented  flowers  ^  and  these  produce  large  globular  seed-vessels,  divided  within  into 
ten  cells,  contaimng  the  brignt  slippery  elongated  seeds,  well  known  in  trade  under 
the  name  of  Linseed.  The  plant  will  grow  on  almost  any  land :  but  though  eas¥ 
of  eultnre,  its  quali^  depends  very  much  on  fitness  of  soil  ana  situation.  Bicn 
alluvial  land  (as  in  Zealand,  which  produces  the  best  Dutch  flax)  is  deemed  the 
most  favourable  situation  for  it.  It  impoverishes  the  soil,  whence  it  is  often 
sown  on  rank  ground,  and  seldom  two  years  successively  on  the  same  spot.  The 
plant  blossoms  in  June  or  July^  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  August  or  September.  Two 
varieties  are  generally  distinguished,  tpnngJlMff  with  short  knotty  stems,  and  dote 
Jtiue,  with  longer  and  smoother  stems :  the  fonner  is  called  by  the  Germansi  who 
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bestow  much  attention  npon  the  enlture  of  flax,  KlangMn  or  Springlein,  and 
the  latter  Dretchlein,  the  Kind  most  commonly  grown.  The  spring;  sort  is  sown 
in  April  or  May,  the  late  in  Jnne.  When  the  flax  is  ripe,  whioh  is  indicated 
by  the  bottom  of  the  stidk  becoming  yellow,  and  the  leayes  oeginning  to  drop  off, 
it  must  be  immedi&telv  pulled.  The  seed,  however,  is  still  immature,  fit  only  for 
the  oil-preas,  but  not  for  sowing  ;  and  hence  if  seed  be  the  object,  the  pUnt  must 
be  suffered  to  acquire  its  full  maturity,  in  whioh  case  the  fibres  are  less  soft  and 
fine.  The  produce  Taries  according  to  soil,  season,  and  management,  from  280  to 
980  lbs.  per  acre,  but  the  ayera^e  crop  may  be  estimated  at  560  to  700  lbs.  of  clear 
fibres,  ayailable  for  spinning  and  weaying.  The  average  quantity  of  seed  produced 
from  an  acre  is  from  6  to  8  Dushels. 

Good  flax  should  have  a  yellowish,  or  bright  silver-gray  colour,  inclining  neither 
to  green  nor  black;  it  should  also  be  long,  soft,  fine,  and  glistening,  somewhat  like 
fiilk,  and  without  broad  tape-like  portions  from  undisseveiid  filaments.  Tow  differs 
frt>m  flax  in  having  shorter  fibres,  of  very  unequal  length,  and  more  or  less  entangled. 

In  this  country,  flax  is  at  present  partially  cultivated  in  Lincolnshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Yorkshire ;  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  Ireland,  wmch  indeed 
produces  a  very  larce  portion  of  what  is  required  for  its  extensive  linen  manufko* 
turee.  But  the  Umtea  Kingdom,  generally,  has  always  been  in  a  great  measure 
supplied  by  foreign  countries.  In  1820,  the  quantity  of  foreign  flax  entered  for 
home  use  wts  376,170  owts.;  ¥^ch,  in  consequence  of  the  late  expansion  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  was  increased  in  1830  to  965,122  cwts.;  and  in  1840  to  l,26i;292 
owts.  Upwurds  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  imports  are  from  Russia ;  the  remainder, 
witili  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  brought  from  France,  is  supplied  by 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 

The  RaMkn  flax  is  claued  aeeording  to  its  Qualitv,  and  made  up  Into  bundles  by  braadcert, 
or  sworn  inspectors  appointed  by  government.  Tliat  unported  Into  this  oountry  is  chiefly  shipped 
from  Petenburg  and  Kixa. 

At  Petersbui^g,  the  diifferent  kinds  an  distinguished  br  the  names  of  the  districts  in  which  thqr 
are  produced,— as  Novgorod,  Plesltau,  Carelu,  and  veniiicovslKy  flax.  The  quality  and  colour 
of  the  two  flrrt  are  very  variable,  from  white  to  daric  gray,  also  blueish,  yellowish,  and  whitdsh  ; 
such  as  is  not  steeped  in  water,  and  called  Slaneta,  is  of  a  much  finer  and  softer  harle  than  the 
oommon  run.  The  Carelia  is  gensnlly  whiter;  and  of  a  longer  and  stronger  harle  than  any  other. 
The  Vosnikovsky  is  of  a  fine  silky  harle,  very  strong,  and  of  a  grayish  or  silver  tinge.    At  the 

{ublic  braack,  each  kind  is  separated  Into  three  classes  or  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  form  in  which 
t  is  made  up  for  shipment :  First,  that  whidi  is  put  up  into  bobbins  of  IS  heads,  each  bob- 
bin weighing  about  3|  poods,  or  196  lbs.  avoirdupob :  Second,  Bobbins  of  9  heads,  each  bobbin 
weighing  about  S  poods,  or  79  lbs.  avoird. :  Third,  Bobbins  of  6  heads,  each  bobbin  weighing  about 
1  k  pood,  or  M  lbs.  avoird.  The  diflisrence  of  price  between  the  sorts  is  generally  Cram  3  to  4  rubles* 
per  berkovets  of  10  poods,  or  300  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

**  Unless  the  sup^y  in  view  be  very  large,  and  prices  disproportionately  high,  it  is  perhaps  ad- 
visable. In  the  Petersburg  market,  to  make  purchases  before  August,  for  In  and  after  that  month 
prices  are  very  firequently  found  to  take  sudden  starts,  from  the  competition  of  numerous  buvers, 
who  sometimes  happen  to  have  to  provide  for  ships  waiting  for  cargoes ;  besides  this,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  exchange  usually  ad  vandng  towards  autumn  has  not  to  be  kist  sight  ot**  {Gark't  RusHa 
Trader's  AutttanL) 

At  Riga,  the  public  braack  distinguishes  the  varfoof  Idnds  of  Mirienbmrg,  Thiesenhauson, 
Druyaner,  and  Livonian  flax,  as  folfows : — Itt,  Sorts,  crown  Marienburg,  marked  O  M ;  and 
picked  Thiesenhausen  RaUUer,  marked  P  T  R.  9d,  Sorts,  Marienburg  cut,  mariECd  M  C :  Dru- 
Janer  cut,  marked  DC;  and  tioflk  three-band,  mariced  HT.  Sd,  Sorts,  Risten  three-hands, 
marked  R  T ;  and  Livonkm  three-bands,  marked  L  T.    Lastly,  Codilla,  marked  F  C. 

Of  the  other  kinds  of  flax  imported  into  this  country,  the  growtlu  of  Liebau,  Memd,  and  Ober* 
land  are  held  in  little  esteem.  Those  of  Holland  and  iMgium,  however,  are  well  dressed,  and  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  chief  ports  fai  this  eonnti^  for  the  Importation  of  foreign  flax,  are  Dundee,  HuD,  and  Lon- 
don. The  following,  extracted  from  the  Dundee  price-current  of  Hay  1841,  shows  the  comparative 
estimation  la  whioh  the  dUTerent  kinds  are  held  in  our  principal  marlcet  :— 


Arch.Otbor......53    0@M    0 

Do.  Crown. ..00  0..31  0 
Do.  4th  sort...  .30  10..  40    0 

Peters.  18  head.  .44  0  . .  44  10 
Do.  9  do... 38  0  ..  39  0 
Do.     0    do. .  .34    0  ..  38    0 

Karva  19  do.  ..41  0..44  0 
Do.  9  do... 36  0..—  0 
Do.     6    da..31  10  ..  —  — 

Liebau  4  brand..40    0  . .  — >    0 


RIoaPTR 43 

Do.  DC 39 

DcRT 34 

Do.  Hoft 41 

Memel  4  brand .  .38 

Neust.No.1 32 

Do.  No.  2..... 99 
Kon|gsberffdo...30 
Crown  Podolia.. 40 
Crown  Dmana .  .40 


•■  ^^  •■ 

U     *.          U    a. 

0@43  10 

Crown  Oberiand30   0@—  — 

0^39  10 

Arch.  1  CodIlla..39  10  /T 

U..35    0 

Do.  9    do.                None. 

0..49    0 

Do.  3    do.. . . .—  —  . .  96  — > 

0  ..  39  — 

Do.  1  Tow.. ..3$  10.. 

0..—    0 

Dow9    do... ..31    0..3I  10 

0..30    0 

St  Pet.  Codilla.  .90   0..20  10 

0..39  — 

Riga        do..... 93    0..  — — 

0..—    0 

Narva      do... ..90  10  ..  91    0 

0..—    0 

Penau    do..... 90  10  ..  26  10 

The  duty  charged  up  to  1895,  upon  ftnreign  flax,  was,  when  dressed.  £10,  14b.  6d.,  and  when 
undressed,  fid.  per  cwt.  In  that  year,  the  duty  on  both  kinds  was  fixed  at  4d.  per  cwt. ;  a  rate 
which  was  ftirther  redaoed  In  1896  to  3d.,  In  1897  to  Sd.,  In  1898  to  the  nominal  rate  of  Id.  per 
cwt.,  and  it  is  now  flree,  rough  or  dressed.    8 
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Tara^  Sjtc  at  Dundee. 
Petenburg  flax,  ffenerally  in  bobbins,  bnt  when 

matted,  tare  S  lbs.  per  mat. 
Biga.  Pemau,  and  Narva  flax,  alwi^s  in  mata ; 

tare  IS  lbs.  per  mat 
Archangel  flax,  always  in  mats ;  tare  14  lbs.  per 

mat. 
Leibaa,  Memel,  and  Neustadt  flax,  always  in 

bobbins,  and  therefore  no  tare. 
Tow  and  codilla  of  all  kinds,  tare  14  lbs.  p«r  mat, 

when  matted,  and  no  tare  when  loose. 
Draft  not  allowed  in  Dundee. 
Credit,  6  months,  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

At  HuBt  the  commercial  allowances  are  gen- 
erally the  same  as  in  London. 


Tdrer,  4kc.  at  London. 

Petersburg  flax ;  draft  of  2  lbs.  on  every  seal^^ 
about  5  cwts.  each  when  in  mats.  Can  either 
have  thom  Btripped  or  take  the  real  weight  of 
nutts.    Tare  8i  lbs.  per  bobbin. 

Narva  flax,  same  as  St  Petersburg. 

Riga  flax,  always  in  mats;  draft  on  each  mat 
1  lb. :  Tare,  8U  lbs.  per  mat  or  mats  3  ewts.  or 
upwards ;  14  lbs.  when  under  8  cwts. ;  10  lbs. 
onsmalL 

Archangel  andPeman  flax ;  draft  and  tare  same 
as  Riga. 

Credit,  9  months.  Thus,  if  by  sgreement,  6 
months'  bill  is  granted,  then  a  oisconnt  of  3 
months  is  taken  off;  again,  if  a  4  months'  bill 
is  granted,  a  discount  of  5  montlis  is  taken  off. 


New  ZEALAin)  Flax  is  the  product  of  a  different  plant  {Phormium  ienax),  the 
leaves  of  which  yield  a  very  strong  and  beautiful  fibre  :  it  has  been  of  late  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities  from  that  island  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage. 
F^om  having  the  defect,  however,  of  breaking  easily  when  made  into  a  knot,  it  £bs 
proved  much  less  useful  than  it  was  expected  to  be.  Its  cultivation  has  been 
attempted  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  but  as  yet  with  little  success ;  also  near 
Cherbourg,  Toulon,  and  other  places  in  France  ;^  and  it  has  been  introduced 
into  Irelfuid,  the  moist  climate  of  which  is  considered  to  be  favourable  to  its 
growth. 

FLAX-SEED.    [Linseed.] 

FLINT  (Fr.  Pierre  it  fusil.  Ger.  Fetterstein),  a  mineral  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  silica.  Few  parts  of  the  world  are  without  it.  It  is  used,  when  calcined 
and  ground,  in  pottery  *  also  for  gun-flints,  for  which  purpose  the  yellowish  gray 
flints  are  preferred. 

FLORENTINE,  a  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used  for  men's  waistcoats ;  it  is  made  striped, 
figured,  and  plain,— the  last  being  a  twilled  fabric.  Two  other  stuffs  are  known 
under  this  name  ;  one  composed  m  worsted,  used  for  common  waistcoats,  women's 
shoes,  and  other  articles  ;  the  other,  made  of  cotton,  resembling  jean,  and  generally 
striped  Js  used  for  making  trousers. 

FLORIN  (Ger.  Gulden)^  a  name  given  to  different  silver  coins,  current  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Continent,  especially  Germany  and  Holland.  The  imperial  or 
convention  florin,  the  integer  of  account,  and  pnndpal  coin  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
is  worth  about  2s.  0|d.  stening ;  the  Dutch  florin  or  guilder  is  equal  Is.  8d.  sterling ; 
which  is  also  very  nearly  (Is.  7^.)  the  value  of  the  Rhenish  florin  (in  24.^  oulden- 
/iim),  lately  adopted  as  the  integer  of  account  by  the  States  of  Southern  and  West- 
em  Germany ;  the  Polish  florin  is  equal  6d.  nearly.  The  florin  is  also  a  German 
gold  coin,  worth  about  6s.  lid.,  whicn  is  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  bordering 
tne  Rhine.   S 

FLOSS-SILK  (Fr.  Filotelle.Bourre  de  aaie),  the  name  given  to  the  portions  of 
ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like  cotton  or 
wool,  and  spun  into  a  coarse  soft  yam  or  thread  for  making  shawls,  socks,  bands, 
and  other  articles,  where  an  inferior  kind  of  silk  may  be  used. 

FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  and  LIGAN,  are  barbarous  appellations  used  to  dis- 
tinguish goods  in  circumstances  at  sea  distinct  from  legal  wreck,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute which  they  must  be  thrown  on  shore.  Flotsam  is  such  portion  of  a  ship 
and  cargo  as  continues  floating ;  jetsam  is  when  goods  cast  into  the  sea  there  sink 
and  remain  ;  ligan  is  where,  though  sunk,  they  are  tied  to  a  buoy,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  found  again.  All  three  belong  to  the  crown,  or  its  ^prantee.  if  no 
owner  appear  to  claim  within  a  year  after  they  are  taken  possession  of  by  the 
persons  otherwise  entitled  to  them. 

FLOUNDER,  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  flat  flsh  iPlaieeaaJesue)^  is  found 
all  round  our  coast,  {Murticularly  near  the  months  of  large  rivers,  which  it  generally 
ascends.    It  spawns  in  Febraary  or  March. 

The  common  dab,  a  species  of  flounder  (JPlatetaa  Umanda)  frequently  caught 
along  with  that  flsh  and  plaice,  is  considered  superior  to  both.  It  spawns  in 
May  or  June,  and  is  in  best  condition  for  the  table  in  February,  March,  and  April. 

FLOUR  (Dn.  Bhem.  Fr.  Fleur  de  farine.  Crer.  Feinee  mehl,  SemmelmehL 
It.  Fiore.  For.  Flor  da  farinha.  Sp.  Flor\  the  flnely  ground  meal  of  wheat. 
Three  qnalitiee  are  distinguished,  called  flrsts,  seconds,  and  thirds.    [Cobn.] 

The  barrel  of  flour  is  196  lbs.  net. 

FLOWERS  (  Abtificial),  imitations  of  flowers  and  leaves,  which  form  a  common 
article  in  the  dress  of  ladies.    They  are  extensively  made  in  this  country,  but  the 
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best  are  imported  from  France,  where  great  improyements  haye  been  made  of 
late  years  in  the  manufacture.  The  French  adopt  the  finest  cambric  for  making 
petals,  and  the  taffeta  of  Florence  for  the  leayea  ;  while,  by  some  artists,  whale- 
Done,  in  yery  thin  leayes,  is,  after  being  bleached  and  dyed,  employed  for  flowers. 
The  imitations  of  nature  made  of  these  last  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 

FLUOR  SPAIL  or  natiye  fluoride  of  calcium,  sometimes  called  JXerhiftMre 
jpor,  is  a  mineral  found  in  great  beauty  and  abundance  in  that  county  and  other 
^aces.  It  is  procured  in  cubic  crystals  of  yarions  colours,  and  in  the  Odin  mine  in 
detached  masses,  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  This  yariety 
admits  of  being  turned  in  the  lathe  into  yases  and  other  ornaments.  Fluor  spar 
is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  for  fvomoting  the  frision  of  other  minerals. 

FOOT,  a  measure  of  length,  yarying  in  dmerent  eountries  from  about  II  to  13 
inches. 

FORESTALLING,  which  seems  to  haye  originally  signifiAd  an  interrupting  on 
the  highway,  came  to  embrace  all  attempts  to  preyent  victuals  or  mernbandise 
from  reachu^  a  public  market,  or  to  enhance  their  price  when  they  reached  it. 
RegrtUMOf  an  offence  associated  with  it  in  the  same  statute  (5  &  6  £dw.  VL  c  li), 
is  deftnea,  **  the  buying  of  com,  or  other  dead  yictual,  in  any  market,  and  selling 
it  again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  the  place  **  iBiaekstone,  iy.  158) ; 
una  Engrotting^  another  ofience  of  a  similar  description^  is  said  to  consist  in  **  the 
getting  into  one's  possession,  or  buying  up,  large  qnantitiea  of  com  or  other  dead 
yiotuaJ,  with  intent  to  sell  them  again  '*  ilb,).  The  statute  of  Edward  imposed 
seyere  penaltieB  on  these  offences,  according  to  the  number  of  convictions ;  but  all  the 
enactments  on  the  subject  were  repealeclby  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  It  is  still  held, 
however,  by  the  institutional  writers,  that  tney  are  o&noes  at  common  law.  pun- 
ishable witn  fine  and  imprisonment,  though  how  far  the  criminal  law  vrouM  now 
be  extended  to  such  cases,  where  there  is  no  fraud,  is  very  questionable.  The  last 
case  litigated  was  that  of  Waddington  in  1800  iEatt,  i,  164).  The  inutility  and 
impolicjr  of  these  antiquated  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  industry  are  now 
too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

FORGERY  may  be  defined  as  the  construction  of  a  document  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  pass  for  the  writin^p^  of  a  person  different  from  the  one  who  actually 
prepares  it,  and  thereby  to  occasion  a  fraud.  It  may  be  committed  not  only  as  to 
a  vniole  document,  but  as  to  part  of  one,  e.  g,  by  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  a 
biU,  whereby  the  person  vdio  has  engaged  for  a  certain  sum  is  made  to  appear 
bound  for  a  larger.  It  is  in  its  effect  on  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  negotiable  docu- 
ments only  that  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  work.  No  man  can  be  made 
liable  by  his  signature  being  forged  by  another,  though  one  may  in  such  circum- 
stances create  a  liabilit^r  hjr  acknowleoginf  the  signature  as  bis  ovm.  In  the  general 
case,  acceptance  of  a  bill  is  an  acknowled^ent  of  the  drawer's  signature,  which 
will  make  the  acceptor  fully  liable  to  third  parties.  Acceptance  is  not,  how- 
ever, held  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  an  indorser's  signature  (Smith  v.  Cheeter, 
1  7*.  R.  654).  Whoever  pa^  a  forged  bill  (whether  a  drawee,  or  a  banker  at  whose 
house  it  is  made  payable)  is  presumed  also  to  have  admitted  or  cuaranteed  the 
signatures  of  the  parties,  and  will  not  recover  his  money,  unless  no  find  out  the 
forgery  immediately,  before  circumstances  affecting  the  position  of  other  puiies 
have  interyened,  and  send  notice  on  the  day  on  which  he  made  payment.  A 
person  so  paying  will  not  haye  recourse  on  the  party  who  appears,  through  means 
of  forgery,  as  drawer  of  an  unaccepted  or  acceptor  of  an  accepted  bill.  A  purty 
who  pays  for  honour  is  under  like  liabilities  should  the  name  of  the  person  he  has  so 
paid  for  have  been  forged.  '*  Whoever,"  says  Idr  Justice  Bayley,  **  pays  a  bill, 
should  be  satisfied  that  it  is,  in  all  its  parts,  genuine ;  if  he  be  not,  ho  vml  pay  it 
at  his  peril,  and  will  lose  his  remedy  against  the  party  on  whose  account  he  pays 
it "  (322).  In  the  case  of  vitiations  and  alterations,  this  distinction  has  to  bo 
considered;  that  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  original  maker  of  the  docu- 
ment, facilities  have  been  left  for  alteration  vrithout  detection  (as  where  room  is 
left  for  adding  a  word  to  the  sum  and  thereby  increasing  it),  he  will  be  responsible 
for  v?hat  appears  on  the  f^e  of  the  paper.   (J9ay%,  318-324.    C%i/ty,  286,  ^,  628.) 

FOULARD,  a  kind  of  gause  riband  made  in  France. 

FRANC,  the  unit  of  the  monetary  systems  of  France  and  Belgium,  is  a  silver 
coin,  worth  about  P^d.  sterling ;  the  Italian  livre,  forming  the  integer  oi  account  in 
Cienoa  and  other  places,  is  of  precisely  the  same  value.  The  Swiss  franc,  introduced 
during  the  existence  of  the  Helvetic  O)nfede»tion,  is  equal  to  about  1^  French 
firanc,  or  Is.  2d.  sterling. 

The  mutual  oonvfintoo  of  FrtDdi  sod  Biltiah  money  if,  for  genoal  porpoMi,  readily  aooom- 
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pUahed  bgr  reckoning  8ft  finmct  =  £l»  or  100  frvMS  sz  £i;  m  equaiUm  which  farnbhcs  in  wtth 
the  ibUowing  nata : — 

8.  To  eomfort  PottndihUo  Franei. 

RoLB.— DlTide  by  4,  «nd  add  two  dphen  ta 
the  quotient. 

Bz.  In£lOOhownuyiyfirMietr 

4  I  100 

Am.  asoOfnoiM 


1.  To  convert  FnmethUoPouMdt. 
RuLB.—<!nt  off  the  last  two  flgnree,  uidmal- 
tapir  the  renaainder  by  4. 
JSx.  In  SfiOO  france  bow  many  poundi  ? 

85  UU 
4 

AfU.  £100. 


FRANCE,  a  powerfiil  kingdom  adrantageously  attaatod  in  the  W.  part  of  Eozope. 
between  Utitnde  42**  20'  and51°  5'  N.,  and  longitude  4<>  50'  W.  and  B**  20  £.  It  is 
bounded  N.W.andN.by  the  English  Channel  and  theN.  Sea;  N.£.byBelgium,  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  Rhenish  DTovinces  of  Prussia  and  Bayaria ;  £.  by  Baden,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Sardinian  States  ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain  :  and  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlajitio.  Including  Corsica,  it  is  diyidea  into  86  de- 
partments, designed  from  their  geographical  position ;  363  arrondissements,  named 
nrom  their  chin  towns ;  2834  cantons:  and  87,187  communes  or  paiishes.  Area, 
nearly  53,000,000  hectares,  or  about  204,000  British  square  miles.  Population  in 
1836,  33j540,908,  or  164  to  the  square  mile.  Capital^  Paris,  an  inland  town  situated 
on  the  nyer  Seine,  and  in  the  department  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  48"*  50  N..  and 
long.  2"*  20'  £.,  about  210  miles  in  a  direet  line  S.E.  of  London ;  population  in  1896, 
909,126.  From  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X  in  1880.  to  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  February  1848,  France  was  gorerned  bj  a  limited  monarchj,  with 
a  house  of  peers,  and  a  representatiye  chamber  of  459  members,  chosen  bj  electora 
paying  £8  of  direct  taxes.  In  1849,  the  monarchj  was  replaced  by  a  republic, 
with  Louis  Napoleon,  the  nei^ew  of  the  Emperor,  for  its  Piesident  $  but  on 
Dec.  2. 1851,  the  President  subyerted  by  militaiy  force  tiie  republic,  and  promul- 
gated a  new  form  of  rule,  which  before  the  close  of  1852  was  followed  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  empire,  Louis  Napoleon  being  declared  Emperor,  by 
7,559,795  yotes,  against  5559. 

Pkpsieal  CShomcfer.— France  aenefally  exhibit!  a  level,  bat  not  undiyenifled  torfiice.  The  mojt 
level  tnctfl  are  in  the  north.  The  elevated  portions  are  chiefly  In  the  eactem  and  aonthem  pro< 
vincei.  Of  the  two  principal  chains,  one  Is  connected  with  the  Alps,  the  other,  a  branch  from  the 
Pyrenees,  consists  of  the  Cevennes,  a  long  range  of  mountains,  which,  traversing  I^nguedoc, 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  stretches  northward  in 
a  direction  parallel  with  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne.  In  Auvei^e  a  branch  of  this  chain  qireada 
into  a  lofty  region,  which  exhibits  very  striking  indications  of  volcanic  phenomena.  In  respect  to 
dlmate,  toe  conntry  has  been  divided  into  three  regions :  the  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the 
Soothem.  In  the  mst,  limited  by  a  diagonal  line  from  lat  47*  on  the  W.  to  4iP  on  the  B.,  the 
waters  have  all  a  northerW  course,  and  the  temperature  and  produce  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  8.  of  England.  The  Centxal  region,  bounded  southward  liy  a  diagonal  Una,  from  lat. 
4S**  on  the  W.  to  47*  on  the  B.,  comprises  the  country  south  of  the  Loire,  and  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  basin  of  that  river :  this  Is  esteemed  the  pleasantest  part  of  France,  the  weather 
being  generally  dear  and  agreeable,  while  the  vine  flourishes,  together  with  wheat  and  bariey,  oats 
and  maise.  in  the  southern  region  the  dlmate  approaches  to  that  of  Italy ;  wheat  gives  puce  to 
maixe ;  the  vine  forms  a  primary  ol^ject  of  indust^,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Owonne ;  and 
the  olive,  the  muIbariT,  and  the  orange  flourish. 

Runa  Prodyce.—Tne  country  geiierally  is  hiflldy  fertfle.  Extensive  tracts  of  heath  ooenr  in 
Guienne,  Gasoonv,  AnJou,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  and  poor  districts  in  various  other  parts, 
but  the  waste  smnoe  bears  only  a  snudl  proportion  to  the  arable  and  pasture  lands.  Agrieniture, 
however,  is  common^  In  a  very  backward  condition.  There  are  few  lane  proprietors,  or  specula- 
tive fisrmen,  who  have  capital;  the  average  slae  of  fiums  Is  much  less  than  In  England,  and  there 
are  a  vast  multitude  of  sinall  occupations,  by  whidi  a  family  Is  hardy  enabled  to  exist.  The  Im- 
plements In  use  are  besides  few,  and  of  an  antiquated  kind.  The  land  Is  In  consequence  usually 
worked,  cleaned,  and  manured  In  an  imperfect  manner ;  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  trtieat  on 
good  soil  Is  averaged  at  only  lA  to  SO  bushels :  of  barley,  90  to  85 ;  and  of  oats,  8ft  to  30,  or  ftt)m 
about  one-third  to  one-baa  less  than  on  simihur  lands  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the  eUnute 
is  inferior.  In  the  northern  districts  adjoining  to  Belgium,  a  better  system  prevails ;  the  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  Is  also  wcu  cultivated.  In  most  other  parts,  except  where  malse  Is 
raised,  the  old  plan  of  two  or  three  crops  and  a  fallow  is  adopted ;  theee  last  bdng  usually  ill 
worked  and  dirty.  The  extent  of  the  arable  buid  Is  at  present  estimated  at  neariy  07,000,000 
acres  (83,000,000  hectares) ;  and,  according  to  a  recent  statement,  the  produce  in  1835  was  as 
follows :— Wheat,  78,000,000  hectolitres ;  oats,  49,0(¥),000  hectolitres ;  rye,  33,000,000  hectolitres ; 
barley,  18,000,000  hectolitres;  masUn,  or  mixed  com,  18,000,000  heetoliti«s ;  buck-wheat,  5,000,000 
hectolitres;  maiieand  millet,  7,000,000  hectolitres;  pease  and  beans,  3,500,000  hectolitres;  other 
smaU  grains,  4,000,000  hectolitres ;  total  grain,  803,500,000  hectoUtres.  Potatoes,  79,000,000  heo> 
tolitres;  chesnuts,  8,000,000  hectolitres. 

The  woodlands  occupy  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  sorfiuse,  but  their  produce  Is  hardly  snf- 
fldent  for  the  consumption  of  a  country  where  timber,  besides  being  the  chief  combustible.  Is  in 
constant  request  for  other  purposes.  The  varietiee  of  climate  and  poeitlon  are  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  European  and  many  exotic  trees,  induding  the  cork-tree,  which  Is  cultivated 
m  the  departments  of  the  south-westTTne  forests  are  prindpaUy  on  the  highlands  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Central  France ;  the  andent  province  of  Bretagne  being,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
destitute  of  wood ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  pretty  nmerally  distributed.  About  one-seventh  of 
the  woodlands,  consbthig  of  1473  different  forests,  belong  to  the  state. 

The  vine,  next  to  wheat,  is  the  most  important  ottfect  of  cultivation  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, f  xoppt  In  the  departments  of  the  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  amount  of  land  thus  occu- 
pied is  estimated  at  8,134,889  hectares,  or  about  6,275,450  acres.    The  grawen  of  wine  are  esti- 
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nMtod  at  tmAj  9,000,000  s  Um  ana&tltY  annoftUy  prodoeed  at  40,000,000  hMtolUrM  1880,000,000 
gidloDB),  worth  about  £88,000,000 ;  while  the  duties  Imposed  od  its  oonsomptlon  amouot  to  nearij 
£3.O0O,000l  The  departments  in  whkh  the  Tlnejrards  are  chiefly  situated  are  the  Otronde,  which 
yields  about  9,500,000  hectolitres  vearly,  and  fnmisheBtlie  wine  known  In  England  under  the  name 
of  claret ;  Charsote-Inftrieure,  about  8,500,000  hectolitres ;  Heranlt.  upwards  of  9,000,000  heeto- 
Htrei ;  Charente,  1,700,000  hectolitres ;  also  Dordogne,  Oen,  Oard,  ^t-et-Oaronne,  and  Var ; 
bat  those  of  Merne,  Aube,  and  others,  forming  the  ancient  province  of  Champsgne,  as  well  ae 
thoee  of  Gdte  d'Or,  and  BaOiie  et  Loire,  oomptiMd  In  Burgundy,  though  yielding  a  smeller  quan- 
tity than  many  others,  are  dlstlngubhed  for  toe  superior  quality  of  their  wines.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  wine  is  oooTerted  mto  brandy ;  that  used  for  exportation  is  chiefly  made  in  the  Bordelals,  but 
the  beet  Is  that  of  Charente,  which  fiimlshes  the  Cognaa    [Wins.    Beandy.] 

Beet  Is  extenslTely  grown  tor  the  sugar  derived  mm  its  root ;  Its  culture  is  chiefly  pursued  In 
the  departments  of  the  N.  and  B.,  and  part  of  the  centre ;  the  two  airondlssements  of  Lflle  and  Ya- 
lenciennes.  In  the  dep.  do  Nord,  however,  ftimlsh  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  made.  This 
bnuidi  of  indostiy  has  much  torrsascd  of  late  years.  Of  the  fruits,  the  muloerry,  rearsd  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  dik-worm,  is  one  of  the  most  important ;  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  &,  par- 
ticularly In  the  departments  of  Oard,  Drftme,  Yaueluse,  end  Ardfehe ;  In  1835,  the  Quantity  of 
silk  coooons  obtained  amounted  to  9,007,967  kilogrammes.  Apples  and  pears  are  plenttful  In  the 
departmente  of  the  N.  and  N.  W. ,  where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases,  and  dder  and  perry  are  the 
oroinary  beveragee  of  the  Inhabitants.  Chesnuta  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  departments  that  they  supplv  a  large  portion  (rf  the  food  of  the  peculation  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  olive,  orange,  lemon,  ana  pistachio  are  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  Meditemnean, 
but  are  not  equal  to  thoee  of  other  countries;  the  best  olive  oil  Is  that  of  the  dep.  Bouchee-dn- 
Rhone  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Alz. 

The  domesticated  animals  are,  for  the  most  part,  sfanllar  to  thoee  of  Great  Britain.  Acoordiag 
to  Benhaua,  the  live  stock  in  1840  amounted  to  1 ,878,600  horses,  6,703,400  cattie,  39,000,000  sheep, 
3,350,0iM)  mules  and  asses,  4,500,000  hogs,  and  900,000  goats.  The  horses  are  geoeially  of  inferior 
breed ;  but  great  pains  Is  at  present  bestowed  on  their  improvement.    The  rearing  of  cattle  is  pretty 

Eineral,  especially  In  the  mountainous  r^ons,  where  tne  ox  is  preferred  to  the  horse  for  farm- 
hour.  The  oxen  of  Oasoony  are  the  largest,  and  the  navy  is  entirely  provitioned  from  them; 
but  Paris  is  mostly  supplied  from  Aniou.  The  cheese  of  Dauphiny,  Fnnche  ComptC,  and  the 
Feres  mountains  is  mitcn  esteemed.  The  best  butter  is  made  in  the  N.,  partioularly  in  Brittanv, 
Normandy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  from  whence  considerable  quanuties  are  exported.  Tne 
sbeep-wool,of  which  thoannual  produce  is  about45,000,0U0kilograaunes,  is  usually  ofaooanedeserip- 
tion ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  native  breeds  having  been  crossed  with  the  Merino  and  other  fine 
kinds.    The  goats  are  mostly  in  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  difls ;  In  the  Utter  of  which  the  Thibet 

Sat  has  been  naturalixed.  The  hogs  are  meet  abundant  in  the  EL  and  M.S.  departmente,  where 
ey  supply  the  means  of  a  considerable  provision  tradOt 

ne  Mtnei  are  chiefly  und^r  the  control  of  government,  hj  whom  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  six 
departments,  which  are  placed  under  an  eqmd  number  of  inspectors,  who,  with  the  Minbter  of 
the  Public  Works,  compose  the  Council -Qeneral  of  Mines.  In  Paris  there  is  a  theoretical  school, 
and  at  St  Etienne  one  for  practical  men.  Coal  Is  worked  in  thirty-three  departments,  but  the 
annual  produce  Is  onlv  about  90,000,000  metrical  quini-ils ;  the  moet  productive  districts  are  near 
Valenciennes  in  the  N.,  and  St  Etienne  in  the  8.,  but  it  is  also  dug  in  the  departments  of  Badne 
et  Loire,  Av^jron,  and  Oard.  Iron  is  produced  annually  to  the  extent  of  18,000,000  metrical 
quintals.  The  quantity  smelted  has  been  much  increased  of  late  years,  but  the  quality  being 
mferior.  It  m^nt^twf  its  ground  against  that  produced  in  other  countries  only  by  means  of  protect- 
ing duties.  The  prinoipal  iron-works  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Nevers,  and  the  district  of  Forex, 
atmut  Bt  EtiennOk  Rock-salt  and  brine-springs  exist  in  the  department  of  Meurthe.  The  only 
other  mineral  products  that  need  be  notlcea  are,— silver,  found  in  the  departtnent  of  Is^re ;  copper, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  Lyons ;  lead  In  the  depiartments  of  Finist^re,  Is^re,  Los^re,  and 
Tosges ;  besides  which,  manganese,  antimony,  day  for  porcelain,  bricks,  and  tiles,  gypaum,  chalk, 
and  sbite,  are  obtained  In  various  placea. 

In  Mam^/lMcturftt  France  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  year  1839,  the  estimated  value 
pf  the  ooods  produced  was,  ftr.  9,330,000,000  ( £93,900,0(10).  But  in  several  branches,  as  afterwards 
notieecL  the  Industry  of  the  oountry  has  been  misdirected  by  a  vidous  anti-commerdal  system  of 
legislation.  The  pnndpal  manufactures  are  those  of  silk,  woollen  doth,  linen,  cotton,  Iron  and 
hardware,  leather,  and  sugar. 

The  French  silks  are  distinguished  by  superior  taste  and  degance,  qualities  for  whidi  th«r  are 
unrivalled  In  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  indeed  of  the  world.  The  number  of  looms  in  1839  was 
estfanated  at  85,000,  employing  170,000  hands;  and  their  annual  produce  at  fr.  300,000,000 
(£19,000,000).  This  truly  national  manufincture  is  prindpally  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
olstriets  iHiere  the  raw  silk  is  produced.  Its  chief  seat  is  Lyons ;  but  It  likewise  exists  on  a  con- 
alderable  scale  at  Nlmes,  Avignon,  Annonay,  Toun,  and  Pajis,  at  which  last  it  has  recently 
recdved  a  sreat  augmentation.    Ribands  are  niade  at  St  Etienne.  and  Bt  Charoond  near  Lyons. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  besides  being  of  great  importance.  Is  also  one  of  those  that  appears 
wdl  adapted  to  the  country ;  and  of  late  years  it  has  increased  materially.  The  esthnated  value 
of  the  goods  manufactured  in  1839  was  fr.  965,04)0,000  (£10,600,000).  lu  principal  localities  are 
as  follow :— Broadcloths  are  made  at  Elbeeuf,  Louviers,  and  Vire,  in  Normandy ;  at  AblMville ;  at 
Bedaa ;  and  In  the  fi.  at  Carcassonne,  Loddve,  and  Castres :  lidit  fabrics,  at  Paris,  Rheims, 
Amiens,  and  Beauvab :  hosiery,  at  Paris,  Troyes,  Orleans,  and  at  different  places  in  Picardy : 
and  in  the  8.  at  Nlmes,  Lyons,  and  Marseillce :  carpets,  at  Paris,  Abbeville,  Aubusson,  ud 
FeUetin :  shawls,  induding  cashmeros,  are  made  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Nlmes,  and  Bt  Quentin. 

Linens  of  the  finer  kind  are  produced  at  Bt  Quentin,  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  Douay,  and  other 
places  In  Frendi  Flanders ;  ooarser  linens  and  saildoth,  in  Bretagne.  The  manuncture  beddes  exists 
In  Danphiiur.  Lace  Is  made  at  Aleufon,  Caen,  and  Bayeux,  in  Normandy ;  also  at  Valendennes, 
Douay,  and  other  places.  The  annual  value  of  these  different  manufactures  Is  estimated  at 
fr.  960,000,000  (£10,400,000). 

The  cotton  manulhcture  Is  carried  on  principally  in  the  N.  and  E.  departments.  Its  chief  seat 
Is  Rouen,  the  Manchester  of  Prance ;  to  which  town  it  bears  the  ftirtner  resemblance  of  being 
dtuated  within  nearly  the  same  distance  of  Havre  that  Manchester  Is  from  Liverpool.  This  ma- 
nufacture also  exists  on  a  very  considerable  scale  at  Paris,  Troyes,  and  St  Quentin.      Printed 
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CAlIeoet  are  made  at  Rouen  and  Beauvato;  and  at  Cohnar  and  Mohlhausen.  In  the  department 
of  Haut-Rbin.  This  manufactnre,  under  the  hifluence  of  high  protecting  duties,  has  Inereased 
faster  than  any  other  since  181ft,  and  it  now  nearly  supplies  the  home  demand.  Bat  bcyood 
this  limit  it  wfll  not  probably  be  much  advaneed ;  as,  although  the  French  excel  in  the  brigfatnesa 
and  durability  of  their  dyes,  their  machinery  is  more  expensive  and  less  improTed  than  tliat  of 
Great  Britain,  while  their  coal  costs  about  double  what  that  mineral  can  be  procured  for  In  Man- 
cherter  and  Glasgow.  The  estimated  Talue  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  In  1899  waa 
fr.  280,000,000,  or  £9,000,000. 

Wrought-iron  goods  are  made  at  Groesnre,  Ylenne.  Bt  Bonnet-!e-Desert,  and  Ylerxon ;  steel 
articles,  near  St  Etienne,  Arc  near  Gray,  Raveau,  and  La  Dou£  near  La  Charity,  Orleans,  Folx, 
and  Bexe ;  brass  and  xinc  wares  at  Rouen  and  Paris ;  tinned-plate  wares  at  Imphy,  Pont  Bt  Ours, 
and  Hontataire :  wire  and  noils  at  I^gle,  Lods,  Morvillara,  and  Romllly ;  tools  at  Ambolse, 
Toulouse,  Arc,  Foy,  and  Klingenthal ;  firearms  and  other  weapons,  at  Tufle,  Paris,  Bt  Etienne, 
and  Klingenthal ;  nardware,  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Ghftlons-sur-Hame,  Thiers,  Chitellerault,  and 
Langree :  the  total  annual  produce  of  these  diflferent  manu&ctures  is  estimated  at  fir.  815,000,000 
(£8,600,000).  Bronxe  goods,  chiefly  at  Paris.  Those  of  copper,  at  Romilly,  Imphy,  Rouen,  Tou- 
louse, and  Paris ;  and  of  lead,  at  Puis  and  Tours.  Goods  of  tin,  platina,  mercury,  and  antimony, 
chiefly  at  Paris,  at  which  city  are  likewise  the  principal  sugar-refineries,  and  manufactories  of 
■oap,  hats,  ftimitare,  starch,  lacquered  goods,  gold  and  silver  hice,  goldsmiths'  wares  and  JeweDerv, 
chemical  articles,  musical  inatmments,  and  watches :  watch-machinery,  however,  is  chiefly  made 
at  Beaucort,  Bt  Nicholas  d'Allermont,  Besan; on,  and  Montb^liard.  Paper  and  paper-hangings 
are  manufactured  at  Annonay,  Sorel,  Saussaye,  Paris,  Ylenne,  and  other  places;  leather, 
including  gloves,  at  Paris,  Sens,  Lonjumean,  Grenoble,  and  Toulouse ;  porcelain,  at  Paris,  Bivres, 
and  Limoges ;  and  wedgewood  and  other  earthenware,  at  Barreguemines,  Crell,  and  Montereau. 
Glassware,  at  Bt  Gobln,  St  Quirin,  Montherm^,  and  Cirey.  Perfumerv,  in  the  southern  depart- 
ments. Sugar  from  beet- root  is  chiefly  made  in  the  north ;  a  branch  of  faidnstry,  which,  fir^  fai- 
troduoed  during  Napoleon'i  anti-commercial  system,  has  greatly  Increased  of^late  yeua  The 
produce  of  1838  wss  estimated  at  60,000,000  kllogranunes;  but  its  existence  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  continuance  of  the  present  high  duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  Bteem-engbes  are 
now  generally  In  use,  and  about  two-Uilrds  of  them  are  of  French  manufacture. 

Paris  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  book-trade ;  but  Lyons  and  Avignon  are  also  Important  literary 
marts.  This  trade  has  increased  greatly  since  1816,  though  it  suffers  much  from  pfratlcal  practices 
in  Belgium  and  Switxerland,  where  most  French  woriu  of  m«it  are  almost  Immedfately  reprinted. 
All  the  French  booksellers  are  lioensed,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  certain  prescribed  nilea. 

The  lUftarUt  on  the  coast  are  not  of  much  importance ;  the  principal  are  those  of  nilchards,  off 
Brittany ;  of  herrinn,  at  Dieppe ;  of  turbot,  mackerel,  ftc  between  Dunkirk  and  Bt  Yalery ;  of 
oysters,  at  Cancale  Bay  and  the  months  of  the  Seine ;  and  of  andiovies,  on  the  Mediternuieau 
coast,  especially  off'the  department  Du  Yar.  In  1838,  the  number  (rf  boats  engaged  in  the  coa»t 
fisheries  on  the  Athintie  was  4698 ;  tonnage,  38,006 ;  crews,  91,994 :  On  the  Memtenranean,  boaU, 
I960:  tonnage,  6031;  crews,  6813;  total  boats,  6886;  tonnace,  43,939;  crews,  97.907.  The 
ood-flshery  on  the  Bank  of  Newfonndfand,  and  at  the  French  idaiids  of  Miqudon  and  Pierre,  is 
chiefly  proeeeuted  by  vessels  fltted  out  from  DunUrii,  MarseOles,  Granville,  Bordeaux,  and  La  Ro- 
chelle ;  the  number  employed  in  1838  being  477 ;  tonnage,  87,964 :  crews,  11,361 ;  and  the  produce 
consisted  of  4a2319cwts.  wet  fish  ;276.8fieowts.dry:  S4,»4cwts.oil;  and  17,660  ewts.  sounds.  Inthe 
same  year,  the  whale-lishery  employed  91  ships  (chiefly  fh>m  Havre),  their  aggregate  tonnage  being 
8610,  and  crews  690.  The  eod  and  whale  fisheries  are  mainly  supp<nied  by  a  system  of  bounties. 

InUmal  Trade  and  Meeau  </  Ognsmuji/caWon.— The  difference  between  the  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom  affords  ample  soope  for  axchange,  and 
the  internal  trade  Is  in  oonseouence  somewhat  considerable,  having  greativ  increased  sfaice  it  waa 
eouuicipated  6t>m  the  mieenble  nrstem  of  provincial  duties  under  which  it  laboured  prior  to  there- 
Tolutten.  The  means  of  commuiueation,  however,  will  not  bear  comparison  either  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  roads  are  divided  into  royal,  departmental,  and  commu- 
nal, the  expenses  of  which  are  respect!  vdv  dd^ed  by  thegovsmment  and  the  departments  or  com- 
munes to  which  th^  betong.  The  first.  In  1837,  extended  about  99,000  miles ;  they  are  common^ 
well  made,— their  oonstmction  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of  the  departmental  roads,  which  extend 
93,000  miles,  befaig  under  the  saperintendence  of  a  central  board ;  but  the  conunnnal  roads,  which 
are  under  no  sudi  control,  are  niostiy  In  a  yfn  bad  states  Few  railroads  have  yet  been  laid  down ; 
the  prindpal  bebig  those  between  Paris  and  m  Gennahi,  and  fit>m  St  Etienne  to  Lyons.  But  sur- 
veys have  been  made,  and  reported  to  tha  Chambers,  of  five  different  Unes,  with  branches,  whkdi 
it  Is  considered  desirable  should  be  nndertaken.  These  lines  are,  1«<,  From  Paris  to  Roaen,  Havre, 
and  Dieppe,  wiUi  branches  to  Pontoise  and  Bcaavals.  9(f ,  From  Paris  to  Lille,  with  branches  to 
Yalenciennes,  Calais,  Boutocne,  and  DunUrk.  &!,  From  Fails  to  Strasbooiv,  with  branches  to 
Metx,  Yltiy-le-Franfids  on  tne  Bfame,  and  Gray  on  the  BaOna.  4(A.  From  Paris  to  Lyons  and 
Maneilles,  with  branches  to  Melnn  and  Gray.  6ca,  From  Paris  to  Orieana,  Tours,  and  Bordeaux , 
with  branches  to  PoitterB,  Nantes,  Louviers,  and  ElboeuL  The  extent  of  these  projected  lines  is 
about  3196  English  miles,  and  the  estfanated  cost  of  thefar  oonstnietion,  fr.  908,000,000.  or  £86,3-:0,00f  i. 

The  extent  of  water-communications  was  estimated  in  1837  at  7886  miles,  of  which  about  five- 
sevenths  were  oontribated  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  and  two-sevenths  by  canals.  Of  the  for- 
mer, the  principal  are  the  Seine,  the  navigation  of  whldi  oommenoes  at  Troves ;  the  YOaine,  com- 
mencfaig  at  Rennes ;  the  Loire,  commencing  at  Roanne ;  the  Dordogne,  near  Bouillae ;  the  Garonne, 
a  little  above  Toulouse ;  and  the  Rhone,  which,  though  liable  to  intermptlon  after  it  leaves  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  recommences  a  littie  above  Seyssel.  on  the  frontier  toward  Bavov,  and  remains 
<Men  during  the  rest  of  its  course.  The  principal  existing  canals  are  as  follow :— The  Great  Canal 
CH  Langneaoc,  or  dw  Midi,  which  joins  the  Garonne,  at  or  near  Toulouse,  with  the  port  of  Cette, 
and  thus  connects  the  Atbmtic  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  opened  in  the  reisn  of  Louis  XIY. 
a.  D.  1681,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  canals  In  the  world.  The  canal  (rf  CharoUais,  or  du 
Ctaidre,  which  connects  the  Loire,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Arroux,  with  the  BaAne,  at  Chalons- 
aur-Batee.  The  canal  of  tha  Rhine  and  Rhone  or  du  MoniUur,  which  connects  these  rivers  by 
Jofaiing  their  tributaries,  the  Doubs  and  the  DL  The  cMial  of  Burgundy,  which  Joins  the  Badoe 
with  the  Tonne,  and  thus  connects  the  Seine  wKh  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  eanab  of  Briare  and 
Orl6uia,  which  unite  the  Loire  with  the  Lohig,  a  tributary  of  the  Befaie.  The  canal  of  Brittany,  the 
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longtilofall  <SM)iiiOf«),  which  mntbetireon  Nantes  and  Brett  The  total  nambtreompltto  in  1887 
was  74 ;  bedtiw  whieh»  16  w«re  fai  prooe«  of  oonBtructloo,  and  14  othars  wera  projectad. 

2%0  Extemat  IVodc,  thoiurti  oooBderable,  is  by  no  maa&s  commcnnumta  with  the  nataral  prodo^ 
tiTa  powers  of  the  ooantfy,  its  adTmntasaona  poMtion,  grtha  ingsootty  and  entirprlse  ct  the  peo^ 
This  is  mainly  to  be  ascnbad  to  tha  system  actad  indn  by  suoosssfTe  aoTemments  of  proCacung 
nativa  faidnstry,  and  excluding  foreign  producti,  with  tha  view  ct  rendering  France  ind^Modent 
of  other  eoontrieb  This  qntem  was  introduoed  in  1687  by  M.  Ck>lhert,  then  minbtar  of  flnanoe 
to  Louis  XTV.;  and  tha preif^  that  has  attached  to  his  name  has  tended  malarially  to  prolong 
this  r^gnfarting  mania.  Its  depressing  eflbots are  now  seen  and  aoknowladged  by  thegencrality  of  tha 
mcroantUe  class,  and  STen  by  the  government ;  but  the  influence  of  both  has  hitherto  bean  over- 
powered and  »uperseded  by  a  combination  of  tha  dnister  interests  which  it  has  been  tiie  means  of 
croating :  and  even  since  the  retnm  of  peace  In  181A,  the  ordonnances  of  a  pemieioas  tendency 
have  been  many  and  strlnoent,  while  those  of  a  libeitl  dbancter  have  been  few  and  imimpOTtant. 

ThepfhMipalartielesof  export  are,— wine,  brandy  and  liqneon,  salt,  raw  silk,  wax,  tallow, 
hides,  wool,  olive,  rape,  Unseed  and  other  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  Iron  and  steel,  and  colontal  pro- 
duce re-axported ;  besides  the  following  mannfactured  goods,  namely,  s&fcs,  woollans,  linen  and 
hempen  doth,  oottons,  hardwares,  parftmiery  and  articles  of  fiishloo,  hats.  Jewellery,  and 
household  ftimitaro.  The  chief  articles  of  bnport  are,— <^  raw  materials,  silk,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
and  cotton;  of  metals,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  copper,  Un,  and  tmlllon;  ot  manufeetured goods, 
hardwares  and  linen  yam ;  of  colonial,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee ;  besides  the  loUowing  mis- 
cellaneons  artides,  raw  hides,  tallow,  bones  and  bonis,  olive  oil,  hard  woods  for  caMnet  ware, 
cheese,  snlphor,  and  wax.  The  export  and  import  of  flax  are  nearly  equal ;  of  the  cofliBe  rad 
tobacco  imported,  about  one-half  is  re-exported,  and  of  the  sugar  about  one-eevcnth.  Tha  export 
of  wax  is  about  hiUf  the  import ;  that  of  raw  bides,  ona-fourth  to  one-third. 

The  foreign  trade  has  Increased  greatly  since  the  peace  of  18Ub  Durinc  the  continuance  of  war  the 
oonuneroe  of  the  Atlantic  ports  was  completely  ruined,  and  that  or  the  Medltenanean  greatly 
hsrassed  and  interrupted  by  British  crulsen ;  and  the  avenge  annual  amount  of  exports  fai  the  three 
years  1816, 1617,  and  1818,  was  only  £17,4S0,633 ;  but  In  the  course  of  the  suooeeoingSO  vears  this 
amount  was  doubled,  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  having  been  £Sa,670,53L 
The  foUowing  tables  snow  the  nature,  amount,  and  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  in  theyear  1838  :-- 

Statekbut  of  the  Yalae  of  MerchandiBe  imported  into,  and  exported  from  Fnmoey 
dividing^ the  Articles  into  certain  ClaaseB,  and  dintingniBhing  the  Trade  by  Sea 
and  by  Land,  in  the  Year  1838. 
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386,919 

350,850 
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9,890,479 
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199,496 

16,816,078 

607,798 
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10,445,152  38,236.306 
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Statsmint  Bhowing  tbe  Amount  of  the  Import  and  £zport  Trade  of  Franoe  with 
the  duTerent  Countries  of  the  World,  in  the  Year  1888. 


Buropt. 
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Imports. 
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Aiku 
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£ 

1,S08,819 

»9,711 

440,339 

33,144 

838,789 

307.36S 

14,194 

837,358 

3,793,856 

3,797.701 

61,U80 

1,418.599 

906,197 

4,469,388 

899,033 

639,3nn 

38,373 

9,678,000 

9,180,175 

15.713 

1,090,905 


137,839 

66,697 

940.137 

94,179 

99,983 


783,904 

949,194 
919,344 


£ 

&38,f 
41,( 


China , 

GooUn-Ohfaia,  dec. , 


78,55d  United  States 

vvl  ■O04|  Jq  A>Vu*  •«•••••••••••■•••■ 

831 ,011   British  Pooseesions 

15,975  Spanish       

877i014  Du&ish        — —     

9,906,461  Dutch         -—     

5,60V,14J   Brasil 

90,1K   Mexico. 

3,033,09!   Central  America 

4]l,67t  Veneznda 

9,380,815  NewOnmada. 

541,788  Fern. 

7I'>,091  ItoUria 

107,8«7  ChilL 

3,445,881   States  of  Rio  deU  Plata 
1,794,017         _ 
84.367        FrtiuA  Coltmies. 

657,979  Guadaloupe. 

Martinique. 

Bourbon. 

151,061  Senecsl 

1,011,431  Cayenne 

910,561  StPierreandMiqaeIon,\ 
o)^4  »M     andthellsheries...../ 

S73,iW  Wrecks  and  lalTage. 

59,710 

Total  merdumdise. . 

Specie  Imported  (one-\ 

106  481  Ju^fromGreatBritain)  / 


Imports. 


Bxporti. 


57,'^ 
17.361 


Bpedeeoq^orted.. 


£48,149 
«,751 


6,811,897 
990,413 

#  •  •  • 

400,676 

35,981 

8 

879,495 

176,608 

106,690 

51,361 

19,784 

890 

•  •  •  • 

139,333 
955,319 


890,474 
684.496 
844,894 
919,455 
100,399 

488,076 

14.759 


87,489,179 
6,907,087 


44,389.966 


£11.519 
33^969 


6.897,981 

909,131 

98,049 

609,915 

151,61( 

en 

918,9n 
394,26 

13,194| 

70,3 

17.4191 
103,C 

14,3W 
807,34( 
901,11] 


607,7« 
693,78( 
549,835 
479.984 
136,69i 

997,171 


38,936,3(N 


9,988.936 


40.595^942 


Statbmbnt  showing  the  Nomber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  France,  which  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  that  Country,  dui- 
tingnishing  French  from  Foreign  Vessels,  and  those  employed  in  the  Direct  fh>m 
those  employed  in  the  Carrying  Trade,  also  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  in  tiie 
Year  1838. 


VcMch  and  Tnde. 


Frendi,  exclnsire  of  coasters.. . . . 

Forei8:n,  In  direct  trade  with  the  \ 

country  to  which  they  belong  f 

Foreign,  In  oanylng  trade 


Total.... 


6,081 
6,819 
1,104 


Tons.    I  Caiioei. 


687,08419,695,190 
844,913  10,671,384 
170,597    1,809,044 


14,087     l,671,te4  95,168,548 


Clcend. 


6,557 
5,196 
1,194 


11,877 


Toot. 


569,889 
463,349 
148,193 


1,181,847  97,701,1 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  Tcssels,  which  belonged  to  the  ports  of  France  on  81st 
December  1838,  were  as  follows ; — Of  30  tons  and  under,  10.«23;  between  30  and  60  tons,  1019; 
between  60  and  100  tons,  1515;  between  100  and  900  tons,  1963;  between  900  and  300  tons,  606; 
between  300  and  400  tons,  913;  between  400  and  500  tons,  68;  between  500  and  600  tons,  15 ; 
between  600  and  700  tons,  9 ;  of  800  tons  (1164)  and  upwards,  1 ;  total  number  of  vesseb,  15,386, 
and  of  tons,  606,978. 

The  Trade  between  France  and  Oreat  BrUedn  is  inconsiderable,  when  riewed  with  reference  to 
the  vast  capabilities  of  the  two  countries  to  supply  their  mutual  wants,  and  to  their  near  neigh- 
bourhood to  each  other.  This  Is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exclusiye  policy  Introduced  by  M.  Colbert, 
and  afterwards  imitated  in  our  own  country ;  and  to  the  long  continuance  of  that  fererish  state  of 
mutual  Jealousy  and  hatred  whidi  was  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  into  fierce  and  protracted  con- 
tests of  arms,— Influences  which,  until  a  recent  period,  have  led  the  two  nations  to  act  as  if  each 
had  no  higher  interest  than  at  any  cost  to  keep  Inelf  independent  of  the  other,  and  to  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  being,  as  it  was  In  most  other  raBpeets,  little  more  than  a  connexion  of  opposi- 
tion. At  one  period.  Indeed,  rounder  views  seemed  likelv  to  prevaiL  In  1786,  Mr  Pitt  oondudeo  the 
treaty  commonly  called  the  Eden  iretUjf,  after  Mr  WiUiam  Bden  (subsequently  Lord  Anddand), 
the  negotiator,  which  was  favourable  In  the  hifl^Mst  d^ree  to  the  extension  of  commercial  relations 
between  France  and  Oreat  Britain  ;  but  this  treaty  continued  in  operation  only  until  1791,  when 
its  provisions  were  supplanted  by  a  now  tariff,  reposing  the  former  prohibitory  duties ;  and  the 
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qrvtom  then  rartorod  nuj  be  Mid  to  hare  been  adhered  to  down  to  the  preeent  day,  at  leaet  on  the 
part  of  France,  hi  all  Its  leading  prindploe. 

At  dilliBrent  perlodi  linoe  the  peace  of  1815,  attempts  have  been  made  to  extend  oonunoco 
between  the  two  countries.  In  (ireat  Britain,  the  discriminating  duty  on  French  wfaiee  lias  been 
repealed ;  the  allk  mannfantwres,  formeriy  prohibited,  are  now  admitted  upon  a  scale  of  duties 
which  causes  a  considerable  trade  in  them  to  be  OMiied  on,  and  at  various  times  the  dutiea 
hare  been  reduced  In  a  considerable  degree  upon  many  minor  articles  of  French  |»oduce; 
while  in  France  theee  confessions  have  been  met  with  a  corresponding  spirit  But  viewed  as  a 
whole,  what  has  been  effected  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  what  vet  remains  to  be  done.  Thoee 
great  British  staples,  coal  and  iron,  articles  of  which  Fruice  is  de&dent.  are  yet  loaded  by  her 
with  proliibitory  duties;  restrictions  are  likewise  impoeed  by  her  on  hardware,  cutlery,  cottons, 
yams,  and  many  other  products  of  RBg*'***  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  levied  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  brandy,  and  even  many  descriptions  of  French  silks  and  wines,  are  much  too 
hi|rii.  Happily  the  importance  of  ftirther  rriaxatbnis  is  appreciated  by  the  two  governments,  as 
wMi  as  by  the  great  body  cf  the  consumen  in  both  countries,  so  that  there  is  now  some  prospect 
that  their  commercial  faiterooone  will  be  allowed  to  grow  up  to  its  natond  leveL 

Tbadb  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Fnmoe  at  different  Periods. 
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1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

£ 

334.370 

41,690 

494,749 

754.379 

775,139 

1,835,986 

9,317,686 

9,746,999 

3,195,978 

9,707,587 

3,431,119 

4,093,586 

£ 
368,037 

•  •  •  • 

199 

914,894 

334,087 

979.919 

486,984 

1.561,915 

1,700,665 

9,036.844 

3,193,993 

3,118.410 

£ 

354.090 

78,653 

353 

1,998,856 

899,614 

899,403 

181,065 

505,346 

644,950 

839,907 

691.080 

514,943 

£ 

799,087 

78,658 

558 

1,443,680 

1,163,901 

1,171.615 

687,340 
9.067,961 
9,345,615 
9,876,((51 
3,885.003 
3.639,653 

£ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

298,999 

390.745 
360,710 
475.884 
1,453.636 
1.591,381 
1,643,904 
9,314.141 
9,998,307 

The  principal  exports  ftom  Fiance  Into  the  United  Kingdom  hi  the  year  1839  were  as  follow :— 
Apples  (offidal  value),  i?90,651;  baskets,  £5680;  books,  £13,799;  boredc  add,  911,098  lbs.; 
boxes,  £13.503;  brimstone,  199,104  cwts. ;  docks,  £97,069;  corii,  SS31  cwts.;  wheat,  978,181 
ouaxtcrs;  barley,  105,396  quarters;  beans,  97,004  quarters;  other  grain,  8806  quarters;  flour, 
115,509  cwts. ;  cotton  manufiietnres,  £41,70«:  eggs.  Na  90,834, 163 ;  needlework,  £19,683 ;  flax 
and  tow,  78,607cwts. ;  flowen,  artifldal.  £904W3 ;  ftns,  martin,  No.  13,896 ;  ghus  botUes,  1 ,915.496 
qts.  Imp.  measure ;  hair,  human,  8861  Ibe. ;  hate  of  straw,  No.  5801 ;  hemp,  19.546  cwts ;  leather 
manufactures,  viz.  gloves,  1,007,889  pain ;  boots  and  shoes,  48,894  pabs;  and  other  articles,  £5748 ; 
linen  artldes,  via.  cambrics  and  bordered  liandkerdiiefr,  34,506  pieces ;  and  of  other  sorts,  £7619 ; 
madder,  58,044  ewte. ;  madder-root,  13,911  cwts ;  nuts,  via.  wamuts.  14,131  bushels ;  ofl  of  olives, 
11 ,113  ipdlons ;  and  of  thyme,  6567  Ibe. :  ochre,  3770  cwts. :  paper  for  hangings,  99,444m|.  yds.,  and 
other  eorts,  61,946  lbs. ;  pictures,  Ni 
and  pruneUoes,  8169  cwts. ;  prunes, 

phate  00,55,477  ounces ;  rapeseed  and ,  .       ,     .. 

clover,  96,530 rwts. ;  onion,  49,309 lbs. ;  taree,  99,040 busheb ;  sUk  (chiefly  re-exported  fixnn  Italy). 
raw,  1,018,901  lbs. ;  waste,  knube,  and  husks,  568,754  lbs. ;  thrown,  dved  1711  Ibe.,  and  undyed 
919,890  Ibe. ;  silk  manufisctures,  namely,  plain  or  figured,  Indudlng  ribands,  990,517  lbs. ;  gauae 
and  gauae  ribands,  18,127  lbs. ;  crape,  3995  lbs. ;  vdvet,  9954  lbs. ;  mncy  lilk  net.  3509  Ibe. ;  lace, 
1733  lbs.;  other  sorts,  £190.995:  skins,  kid,  599,995;  spirits,  bnmdy,^, 936,179  gaUons;  verde- 

Sb,  69,850  Ibe. ;  watehes,  £17,063 ;  water,  Cdogne,  54,685  flasks ;  wine,  485,051  gallons ;  wool, 
eep's,  83,141  Ifas. ;  woollen  mann£sctures,  £139,718.  The  chief  articles  on  which  an  increase  has 
taken  phMse  of  late  years  are,  raw  silk  and  sQk  mannlhctures,  wine,  glais  bottles,  eggs,  gloves, 
boxes,  brimstone,  dhda  and  watches,  straw  platting,  quinine,  oll-cake. 

The  prindpal  artides  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  imported  into  France  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  mme  year  were  as  follow :— Apothecary  wares  (declared  value),  £11,049;  ap- 
parel, ftc.  £92,696;  arsenic,  5047 cwts.;  books,  £8347;  coals,  340,373  tons,  £116,961 ;  copper 
smelted  flrom  foreign  ore,  84,567  cwts.  £363,637 ;  cotton  manuactores,  namdy,  calicoes,  muslins, 
.,  9.721 ,668  yds.,  £58,528 ;  bboe  and  patent  net,  11,849,800  yds.,  £53,092 :  hoderr  and 


.  .  .  _   _  "q-  y 

other  eorts,  61,946Jbs. ;  pictures.  No.  9316 ;  pbUting,  &c  fbr  straw  bonnets,  34,987  lbs. :  plums 

18,996  cwts. ;  prints  and  drawings.  No.  113,803;  quinine  (sul- 
ind  other  ofl  cakes,  887,933  cwts ;  salt,  39,476  boshds ;  seeds. 


small  wares,  £40,959;  cotton  twist  and  yam,  70,191  lbs.,  £37,884 ;  earthenware,  £3(HW ;  hard- 
wares and  cutlery,  £67,478:  boisee.  No.  418,  £19,565;  Iron  and  stedunwrougfat,  £76,395;  Iron, 
wrought,  £16,964 ;  lead  and  shot.  £12,776;  linen  manufisctureB,  £947,686 :  and  yam,  19,958,854 
lbs.,  £644,144;  machinery,  £189,329 ;  sUk  manufactures,  £11,648;  silktwist  and  yam,  £39,980; 
tin,  unwrottght,  9795  cwts.,  £37,020;  tin  plates,  £8796;  wool,  sheep's,  876,166  lbs.,  £68.176; 
woollen  and  worsted  yam,  153,329  Ibe.,  £99,495 ;  wooUen  manufkctures,  £51,493.  The  increase  of 
lato  years  has  chiefly  occurred  on  the  following  artides,  namdy :— Linen  mannfisctares  and  yam 
(which  now  amount  to  about  two-flfths  of  the  whole) ,  coal,  copper  smdted  from  foreign  ore,  cotton 
lace  and  net,  small  wares,  twist  and  yam,  hardware,  machinery,  dlk  twist  and  yam,  and  wooUen 
vam.  Besides  British  products,  various  fordgn  and  colonial  articles  are  imported  fh>m  the  United 
lUngdom,  the  prindpai  beiiig,  cinnamon,  cochineal,  unwrougfat  copper,  cocoa,  Imlian  silks  (chiefly 
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M"^*—  and  hAndkerdiielk)  and  cottons,  sheDu,  goatli  bair  nuuiuloctures.  Indigo,  castor  oil, 
pepper,  ouidoilTer,  predons  stones,  saltpetre,  spelter,  and  cotton  wool. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  Just  described,  a  oonsideraUe  intercoiirse  b  conducted  by  those  effectual 
reformen  of  Cuilty  tariflSi,— the  smunlers.  This  illicit  trade  chiefly  consists  in  oonveyinff  brandy 
from  Fiance  to  theS.  coast  of  England,  and  in  introducing  some  descriptions  of  yams  and  lace  Into 
the  former,  across  the  frontier  by  way  of  Belgium.  A  great  deal  of  curious  Information  upon  this 
su^ect  is  to  be  found  in  the  fteporto  hi  1838  and  1834,  by  Mr  Vllliers  and  Dr  Bowrlng,  on 
the  oommerdai  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain ;  though,  since  these  reports  were 
made,  it  is  beUered  that  in  some  branches,  especially  that  of  yams,  the  irregukr  trade  haa 


Prihcipal  Ports  on  tbs  AxLAimc. 

These,  stated  In  their  order  along  the  coast  from  N.  to  &,  are,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogno,  Bt 
Valery-sur  Somme,  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Harfleur,  Le  Harre,  Honfleur,  Caen,  Cheitxmrg,  Gran- 
Tille,  St  Malo,  Brest,  L'Orlent,  Nantes,  La  RocbeUe,  Rochefort  on  the  Charente,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonnew  Those  of  Cherbourg,  Brest,  and  L'Orient  are,  as  is  well  known,  ptincipal  stations  of 
the  French  navy.    Of  the  mercantile  ports  the  chief  are  the  following : — 

Dunkirk,  the  most  northerly,  lies  in  kt.  51*>  S'  N.,  long.  V  ST  B. ;  wp.  85,000.  The  har- 
bour is  large  and  oommodlons ;  but  there  Is  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth,  it  is  a  free  port ;  and, 
being  connected  with  sereral  of  the  canals  iriiieh  intersect  Belghim,  It  is  a  considerable  emporium 
for  wine,  brand/,  and  other  articles  of  French  produce,  for  the  supply  of  that  coonUy.  The  New- 
foundland cod-nuery  uid  the  herring^flsheiy  are  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  During  the  teto 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  numerous  privateers  were  fitted  out  from  It 

Le  Havrtt  in  lat.  40<*  SiK  N.,  long.  0°  8^  B.  is,  next  to  Marseilles,  the  principal  commercial  sea- 
port of  FmncCi  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  its  mouth,  whidi  is  sevwal 
miles  wide;  distant  187  miles  from  Paris  (by  road),  and  48  miles  from  Rouen ;  pop.  exclusive  of 
seamen,  85,818L  The  site  of  the  town  is  low.  The  port  Is  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of  the 
town,  and  has  eomnmnicatlng  with  it  three  basfais,  capable  of  accommodating  about  fiOO  vessels ; 
but  this  is  inadequate  to  the  growing  Importance  of  its  trade.  At  its  entrance,  which  Is  fortified, 
is  an  old  tower,  built  by  Fmnds  I.,  70  feet  bi  heisfat,  from  whence  signals  are  made.  There  are 
two  roadsteads,— the  outer  or  great  road,  in  which  lam  ships  always  lie,  about  a  leaaue  from 
Havre,  and  having  from  8  to  7i  fathoms  water  at  ebb ;  the  inner  or  little  road,  sepamted  from  the 
former  by  a  sand-bank,  about  half  a  league  distant,  having  from  3  to  Si  Atthoms  at  ebb,  but  the 
rise  of  tide  being  about  88  feet,  the  largest  merchantmen  are  enabled  to  enter  the  hartwur.  Being 
the  principal  port  of  Paris,  most  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  that  city  is  convoyed  into  it ;  whOe  its  prooimity  to  the  district,  of  whkh  Rouen  is  the  capital, 
renders  it  the  chief  pkue  in  France  for  the  importation  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  with  which  there  is  a  regutav  communication  by  means  of  packeU, 
as  at  LiverpooL  The  annual  value  of  the  hnports  is  about  fr.  800,000,000,  or  £8,000,000.  The 
chief  exports  are  silk  and  woollen  stufi,  lace,  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumery,  wines,  and  brandy ; 
com  being  sometbnes  exported,  and  at  other  times  imported.  In  1838,  the  total  number  of  ves- 
sels that  entered  from  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  was  1381 ,  burden  335,687  tons ;  where- 
of belonged  to  France  063,  burden  188,179  tons ;  to  the  United  States  841,  burden  100,860  tons ; 
to  Britain  361,  burden  B&,5itS  tons.  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  coasting  vessels  whidi 
entered  was  3034,  burden  887,005  tons.  At  Havre  an  active  intercourse  is  kept  up,  not  onlv  with 
Paris  and  various  places  on  the  coast,  but  with  the  principal  ports  of  England,  and  of  the  N.  and 
8.  of  Europe.    In  1838,  the  number  of  steamers  which  entered  was  558,  burden  101 ,561  tons. 

Nantes,  in  lat.  47**  IdT  N.,  long.  1*  SS'  W.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  Uie.Lolre,  and  derives  ito 
importance  and  prosperity  from  being  the  port  of  that  river.  The  town  is  ancient  and  of  historical 
celebrity ;  pop.  87, 191.  At  spring-tides  vessels  of  200  tons  come  up  to  it ;  but  at  other  times  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  craft  not  exceeding  100  tons.  Laiirer  ships  eitlier  remain  at  Palm- 
boraf,  25  miles  lower  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  at  least  discharn  part  of  their  cargo 
there.  Nantes  contains  several  extensive  mannfisctories,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  a  victualling 
establishment  for  the  navy, — provisions  being  very  cheap.  The  exports  are  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
grain,  flour,  biscuit,  butter,  nlks,  woollens,  and  finens.  The  chief  Imports  are  colonfaU  produce, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  timber.  In  1838,  437  vessels,  burden  65,988  tons,  entered  tnm  foreign  coun- 
tries and  French  colonies,  and  4003  coasters,  burden  135,180  tons. 

Bordeaux,  in  Ut  44"  50^  N.,  long.  0"  sy  W.,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Oironde,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Garonne,  which  here  makes  a  considerable  bend,  having  the  city  and  its  ex- 
tensive quays  on  its  concave  bank,  in  the  form  of  the  crescent  moon.  It  Is  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
deservedly  celebrated.  Many  of  the  houses  are  exceeding  elegant,  and  the  general  style  of  living 
is  luxurious  hi  a  higher  degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  Fiance,  txcepi  Paris ;  pop.  95,000.  The 
approach  by  waterls  magnificent  The  river  at  its  narrowest  psirt  is  780  yards  across,  with  a  depth 
of  16  feet  at  low,  and  nearly  3U  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  Is  capable  of  acoommodattag  upwards 
of  1000  vessels,  and  such  as  do  not  exceed  500  or  600  tons  may  enter  at  all  times  of  the  tida  Bor- 
deaux is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  wines  of  the  W.  districts  of  France,  and  even  of  the  southern 
and  midland  dbtricts ;  and  these,  more  especially  claret,  form  its  staple  trade.  The  other  exports 
consist  of  brandy,  refined  sugar,  cattle,  hides,  provisions,  flour,  clover-seed,  almonds,  pranes, 
cbesnuta,  wabiuts,  cork,  turpentine,  resin,  tartar,  verdigris,  linens,  and  colonial  produce ;  these 
are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  America,  the  Frendi  colonies,  or  to  India.  The  dbief  im- 
ports are,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indixOt  and  tobacco,  mostly  from  the  colonies ;  tin,  lead, 
copper,  coals,  hardware,  tfanber,  hides,  hemp,  horns,  beef,  and  fish,  flrom  Great  Britain,  the  N. 
of  Europe,  and  America.  Its  trade  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Canal  of  Langnedoc,  which  Joins 
the  Garonne,  and  of  which  Bordeaux  forms  the  embouchure  towards  the  Athmtlc.  Shipbuilding 
and  various  manufisctures  are  curied  on  extensivdy ;  and  there  are  two  large  fairs,  one  of  which 
opens  1st  March,  the  other  on  the  15th  October.  In  1838,  689  vessels,  burden  119,095  tons, 
entered  the  port  from  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies,  of  which  98  vessels,  buxden  17,607 
tons  were  British ;  besides  these  there  entered  5080  coasters,  burden  933,910  tons. 

PaiKCiPAi.  Ports  oir  thc  MxDircaftAirBAK. 
These,  stated  tai  their  order  from  B.  to  W.  are,  Toulon  (a  celebrated  station  of  the  French  navy), 
Marseillea,  Aries,  Cette,  Agde,  Port-Yendres. 
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CWIi,  In  iBt  4S*  SV  N.,  long.  S'tt'  B.,  It  ritoftlad  In  the  depwiaMDt  of  HliaaU,  oo  tbeiMmm 
■tripe  MkodwIddianMntM  the  tenf  or  lagoon  of  Thau  from  tiM  MA.  Itfonntoaeembondnire 
of  the  OreatCenal  of  Langoedoo,  a  dwnmrtance  to  which  itt  rtie  and  pnMperity  it  alone  attribut- 
able, ae  the  port  it  not  very  good,  nor  has  it  the  natuial  fMilltiee for  beooming ao:  It  hae  abo  a 
canal  oommunioafelon  with  the  Rhone ;  pop.  11,6481  The  harboor,  which  hat  from  16  to  19  feet 
water,  and  can  aeoommodate  about  400  venels,  to  formed  by  two  hiteral  molea,  with  a  breakwater 
acnMi  the  entnnceb  The  molee  are  fbrtllled,  and  on  the  principal  one  to  a  Ughthouae,  elevated  84 
fMt  above  the  lerel  of  the  OM.  AoonalderAbletnMletocarriedonlntliewtaiesandbnuMlietofLan- 
gaedoc,ofwiiiehCettetothedep6t.  The  lalt-woriis  on  the  a4)ofa»taig  lagoon  are  pretty  eztenalve; 
ae  are  atoo  the  fiaheries,  particularly  that  of  aardtaiee.  About  130,000  tone  of  ahippfaig  <faMhidlng 
ooaetert)  entar  annually. 

MarmOUt,  tai  hrt.  43*  17  N..  long.  8*  tt'  B.,  tothe  prfaidpal  commercial  d^  and  port  of  Franca 
It  to  aeated  at  the  upper  end  oia  culf,  coTcred  and  defended  by  many  anaU  toianda,  and  to  divided 
into  the  old  town,  or  the  d^,  and  the  new.  In  thefumer,  the  atreeta  are  narrow,  and  the  houaes 
mean ;  but  in  the  tetter,  iriuoh  oommonicatee  with  the  old  by  a  line  atreet,  the  aqnarea  and  bolld- 
inga  are  beautiful ;  pop.  about  185,000.  Maneillee  haa  been  ealled  Bmtipe  In  miniatore;  It  to  the 
feaort  of  foreignen  of  all  natlane,  and  the  variety,  eonttaual  boatle,  and  medlegr  of  languegae  which 
thto  oooaeiona.  are  among  ita  moit  atriklnar  featnraa.  The  harbour  to  an  oval,  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  long,  and  about  a  ouaitar  of  a  mile  liraad,  farmed  by  a  amall  inlet  of  the  aea,  raining  eaet- 
waxd  into  the  heart  of  tae  dty,  wUeb  to  built  round  it ;  and  to  capable  of  aooommodatiiur  about 
1800  veeaeto.  It  to  veiy  aafe  but  not  deep,  and  frigatea  cannot  entir  without  dUBeulty.  Oppcdte 
the  mouth  of  it,  which  to  narrow,  not  penaitUng  the  entry  of  more  than  one  ahlnat  a  time,  are  the 
three  amall  ialanda  of  If,  Rattonnean,  and  Pomdgue ;  and  between  the  two  laat  to  a  aecore  an- 
chorage, where  veaaeto  perform  quamatine.  Bxporta,  chiefly  winea.  brandy,  allks,  wooUena, 
hoaiery,  Unena,  oom,  dried  firuito,  oil,  aoap,  leather,  and  ookmial  artidea.  MareeOiea  to  a  great 
emporium  for  Levant  produce,  and  It  also  cairiea  on  an  aotive  tattercourae  with  Italy,  Spain,  the 
Black  Sea,  Ali^ers,  and  other  parts  of  Barbery.  In  1838,  the  aumber  of  veaaeto  which  entered 
from  fordiirn  oountriea  and  French  coloniea  was  3847,  burden  481 ,356  tons ;  and  the  number  of 
eoasten  3000,  burden  864,810  tone.  In  the  aame  year,  the  number  of  ateamers  that  entered  was 
681,  burden  150,466  tons.  The  customs  and  otlier  dues  oeUeoted  are  eethnated  at  ill, 000,000 
annually. 

GonaiGAK  Poam. 

BatHa,  the  principal  town  and  port,  to  sitnated  on  the  B.  ooaet,  tai  hit.  48*  4y  N.,  long.  T  Sff 
B. :  pop.  18,846.  The  port  to  unsafe,  and  not  adapted  Ux  targe  Tnaseto  At  its  entrance  to  the 
oelebrafted  rodi  *<  n  Leone,"  eo  called  from  its  reseroUanoe  to  a  lion  In  repose,  which  answers  the 
purpoee  of  a  breakwater.  Bxporta,  oil .  wine,  cattle,  hides,  goat-ekins,  ooral ,  and  wood.  It  carries 
on  a  conslderahle  interooorse  with  Lsgnom,  from  whence  British  manufecturee  and  tohacoo  are 
smuggled  into  the  Island. 

4^aMtolles  in  agulf  on  the  N.  aide,  in  lat  41«  5^  N.,  long.  8*  44'  E.;  pop.  9000.  Exports, 
wine,  oil,  and  ooraL 

MsAauans,  Wsiqhtb,  Moirav,  Fiwakom,  ^ec 


MjlAMTRaa  AND  WsiOHTa. 
The  French  measures  and  wehdits  may  be 
daaaed  under  three  heads  :~1.  The   Metrical 
System.    8.  The  Systems  UsueL    3L  The  An- 
Qsnt  System. 

1.  The  Mdrktd  SiftUmt 

InsMtotedin  1796,  to  used  tn  government  tranaae- 
tiras,  in  wholesale  trade,  and  for  adentific  pul^ 
poaes.  It  to  founded  upon  tiiedtotaaee  of  the  pole 
from  the  equator,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  iriiich , 
denominated  a  M^«,  to  decreed  to  he  the  unit  of 
length.  The  other  onitsare— of  snrCsoe,  tiie  otv/ 
of  aolidity,  thestfrv;  of  cnpadtv,  theUlrw/  and  of 
weight,tnepro«MM/and  the  Latin  derivatives^^ c< 
(tenth  of)  ,e««tf  (bundredthof) ,  mUU  (thousandth 
oO,  behw  preflzed  to  that  expressing  the  unit, 
eerve  to  danomlnate  its  sul>divi>ions;  while  the 
Greek  derivatives dtoi  (ten) ,  keeto  (one hundred) , 
kUo  (thooHind),  mfrte  (ten  thousand),  npress 
its  mnlllplea.  Thus  dtet-m^tre  denotea  the  ^th 
of  a  mtee,  and  dtoi-mMre  10  mtores. 

Metre  of  10  d^dm^tres,  100  oenti-mitres,  or 
1000  millimetres  s  1-093633  Imp.  yard,  or  nearly 
39|  Imp.  inches ;  and  38  metres  s  35  Imp.  yds. 
nearly :— 1000  mMres,  100  d^oam^res,  or  10 
hectomMres  s  1  kflom^tre,  or  metrical  mile  = 
3a80<809Imp.  feet  =  about  1093}  Imp.  yds.,  or 
nearly  5  Amonos ;  and  lOkUomMves  =  1  myiria- 
mte«,  or  metrical  league  =;  6*813884  Imp.  miles, 
or  =  6  miles,  1  ftariong,  88  pdes.  and  8i  vds. 

Are  (100  sq.  mte«s),  or  metrical  perefa  of  10 
declares,  or  100  centiares  =  119'6039  Imp.  sq. 
ydk,  or  nsarly  3  sq.  poles  and  89  sq.  yds. ;  100 
ares,  or  10  ddcares  =  1  hectare  =  8*471143  Imp. 
acres  =  8  acres,  1  rood,  36 sq.  poles,  lU  sq.  yds.; 
or  17  hectares  =  42  Imp.  acres  neariy. 

&irt  (or  cubic  mdtre)  of  10  ddctotires  = 


,85-316581  Imp.  cnUo  fset  or  1*308088  Imp.  cubic 
*  yd. ;  and  10  stores  =  1  dtowt^re. 

LUre  (or  cubic  dteimitre),  of  10  dedHtres,  or 
'  100  centilitres  =  61-087058  Imn.  cubic  faiches  = 
0.880097  Imp.  galL,  or  about  If  Imp.  pint ;  and 
50  Utrss  =  U  Imp.  galls,  nearly.  100  litres,  or 
10  dtoditres  s  1  hedolitre  =  ^61807,  or  about 
8|  Imp.  bush. ;  and  32  hectoUtres  =  11  Imp.  qrs. 
nearly.  1 00  hectoHtres,  or  1 0  kilolitres  (or  cubic 
metres)  =  1  myriaUtre  =  34*390086,  or  about  34 
Imp.  qrs.  3|  bush. 

vromme,  weighing  1  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  its  maximum  of  density,  and  containing  10 
dddgrammes,  or  100  centigrmmmes  =  16*434 
troy  grains;  1000  grammes,  100  dtoigrammes, 
or  10  hect(^rammee  =  1  kilogramme  =  8  lbs. 
3  01.  and  4A  drama,  or  8*804857  lbs.  avoirdupob ; 
and  888  kuogrammes  s  635  lbs.  avoirdupois 
nearly;  100  kilogrammes,  or  10 myriagrammes 
=  1  metrical  quintal  =  880M86  lbs.  avoirdu- 
poto  or  1  cwt  3  qrs.  84  lbs.  71  ounoes  nearly: 
and  10  quintato,  the  weight  of  a  ouble  mtoe  ox 
water  s  I  miUier  or  marine  ton  =  19  cwt.  8  qrs. 
80  lbs.  131 01. 

8.  The  Bifilime  UmA 

Was  establlsbed  In  1818  for  the  purposes  of  relafl 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  aventon  shown  by 
the  common  people  to  the  Innovations  of  the 
metrical  system.  It  tolerates  the  names  of  the 
old  measures  necessary  In  the  inferior  depart-- 
ments  of  trade,  white,  by  a  slight  alteration,  the 
value  of  these  measures  Is  so  fixed  as  to  bear 
certain  definite  proportions  to  themetrical  system. 
Its  divisions,  also,  instead  of  being  dodmol,  are 
chiefly  binary,  from  the  greater  convenience  d 
the  latter  in  small  transactions. 
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qivel  =  ]  UEn  =  ]|  Imp.  plntDwrt; 
11  utaist  =  I  beeutUtn  =  1  Imp-  pc 


3.  ne  Aneitnt  Bfltm 
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Tb*  par  of  nchtnga  wHb  Lmdda,  dtdoecd 
WBUwgoMisliu,  ■•  U  bsnaUl  oanU,  and 
omthaiUnT«liu,Ufrwka»7«Bii(br£l,— 
-Hnlnxif  thefrusbtlulii  tiM  rDrnw  cua 
ItaU.,  Id  Uw  lUtR  »^Md.i  but  tluH  ruu  >n 
Dfliltis>iwliipniEtia,H,  wliU*iBUili«uBiiT 
gold  IDnu  U»  MMklldwd  madliun  of  lumm, 
m  Pntue.  behiA  iiiid«mlii«d  bj  \ht  mint  n- 

ta  tiirga  tmuHilaiiil  be  obUintd  >1  tin  nu 


or  SO  u  ll»  ihfrM,  n  ao  muln*  mllH  =  MU 
kiloiDMm  =  m<n  Imp.  nrdi :  Lsuu  of  U  u 
Uia  dKTH  =  4-U4  kiluiiiHm  c  tMUImp-  Tinto. 

Arp«l«e>Hiii-«-tH«U  =  Jl-«7!iv«=  l-Wd 
Imp.  Kn:  Arpnt  nmimim  =  4raitt  m  = 
1-M3  Inp.  H» )  Aipml  d*  PHta  a  dt-18S7  im 
aO'SttW"^ 

Muid,  wlMNMMI».<>fMMlM«.144qiuri>, 

arUBplBMtE  KSlitieis  afrSSS  Imp.  mllimi. 


PWjeT,  Hud  made  Um  fruc  •4Ib1  S-4T<1-  ' 
'~-  nwiH  of  Mlb  ihnm^wii  Fnoca,  mad  of 


VglU  =  liliiip.E^n«ri7. 

dlTMed  Into  KW  uiiiJtnai.  ind  li  Hulnlent  Id 
mbont  Bid.  iterilDE.    Prior  to  1797,  "o  pmmr^  ut  (,  (th  p«r  eeol 
(<  IS  dnlen.    11  MTm  m  wiiul  u  to  fnno.      .  m 
TIh  modtn  ealni  u<  m.  tollov  :>«uld  pl«SH :  ihe 
of  40  frwHA,  ironb  3Ll.  W.  iMrHnf ,  ud  pl»« ,  tfj 


d  In  tut  dlT  undar 
itlofu,  from  UH  wr 
-.  ..  .  tdifimat  for  40  lEon;  ud  ttt 
iriiliiU  aplul  m  h.  TO.ftW.WO,  dl>ld«l  Into 
70,1X10  Ibrntta  inctiMt),  «cb  of  tr.  IMU,  wbldi. 
homnr,  wu  »aa  Innwrnd  to  fr.  W,OiiO,iiOO 
l£3,eiill^UOI».  Thatankbudua  npnnhHsd 
tt.lUO  oftbaa  iliwH,  llwnlnnduclu  Itaaclull 
cullal  to  tr.  aiMajaw  (i.'S.TIS.cnPT.  ll  dr- 
euutfo  DDta  ftw  fr.  HH>  VM  bpwarda,  p^vbla  In 


1  BBWardi,  p^«bla  In 
H  dtpoilta,  uid  dl*- 


tm  douU*  lout!  d'or.  mid  tba  lUnr  ^ 
Htih,  worth  abonl  ta.  61d.,  wUb  hiliis. 
lA*»  4<fr  1  tfrr  tbo  copper  ho,  ucoonud 
W  a  wntlnw. 

TbB  rv&nH  or  mbt  oharge,  iMKOTdlD^  1 
lulffof lain.bVbaDapn'kUaKnuniDia  . 
odtepurttjof  MOMiUMraw,<>T  Id  tttaa  ta 
Mkfmnm*  ol  O&g  nM,  and  II  pv  «i.  on 
■Dtm;  HdiM.lfBUIiifruuMOfliiMJdtlulu 
1»  ouiM  to  th«  nloti  Ibo  Aawinl  ntimad  In 


bifliKilB,  W  tiwia  oal/wl 
---^ -' — *nmM.    Tbi  r— ■ 

■dJivmrkUo 


•d  toMd  a(  aou'hiuiM.'   Tbi'died  m 

At  trhLcb  roLd 


WLtaai       fr.M»,ne7.4SfrV 


OWlMlolbnBgktanki   . 


Bi>olinoMih.ob«ul^t^ol 

SSfffiffiT.;'*'  ■. 

4JS,8flB,U7U4 
fr.BS,MD,0»W» 

i.iis.aii^w 

ga,M0,41M6 
tS.SIB.OSMS 

ReKrri,  usordliig  to  lnw  of 

***  'J'oott'oooflO 

SEssru^v. 

4JS,Bie,M7-04 

The  Bunk  i4  Pnnee  hu  bn 
>]iu»  1  In  wMiUon  to  iibkb.  U 
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the  foUowhig  other  ettablkhmenti  lnuing  Dttper ; 
namely,  the  bAnks  of  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Lyons, 
Nanteli,  ManelUea,  and  Lille.  Of  these  six  de- 
partmental banks,  the  aggregate  oraital,  fai  the 
year  Just  mentioned,  was  ftr.  14,AA0,000;  specie 
on  hand,  fr.  14,083,000:  notes  in  dreulailon, 
fr.  30,190,000;  depoeito,  fr.  7.971,000. 

Besides  these,  tnere  is  the  Harre,  and  a  variety 
of  otberjolnt-stock  banks  in  the  provinces.  The 
Lafltte  Bank,  totely  established  at  Paris,  Imnes 
<•  bank  bills''  bearing  interest 

The  French  commercial  code  recognises  three 
kinds  oi  commercial  societies  for  purposes  of  a 
permanent  nature ;  namely,  l«f,  Societies 
nom  Ck>Uectif,*'  or  common  partnerships;  M, 
SodetioB  "  en  C!ommandite."tiie  nature  of  which 
we  have  already  described  [CJoMrANv] ;  and  3cf, 
Anonymous  societies.  Theie  last  resemble  Joint- 
stock  companies  in  this  country.  Their  capital 
Is  divided  into  shares ;  each  holder  is  liable  only 
to  the  amount  of  those  whidi  he  iKMsesses ;  and 
the  businem  Is  carried  on  by  a  ww  individuals 
elected  by  the  shareholders,  who  are  not  per- 
sonally responsible  to  the  public.  According  to 
a  report  of  the  French  Chambers,  the  number 
of  companies  of  the  two  latter  classes  established 
fai  France  from  1896  to  the  dose  of  1837.  was,— 
Societies  en  Commandite,  1 106 ;  Joint-sCock  com- 
panies, 137«  Of  the  former,  there  relate  to  Jour- 
nals, periodicals,  and  books,  401 ;  mannlhctnres, 
96 ;  coaches  and  mode*  of  oonv^yance,  03 ;  forges, 
metals,  and  the  coal  trade,  60;  navisstion,  52 ; 
banks,  40 ;  Insurance,  S7 ;  agriculture,  85 ; 
theatres,  S4 ;  miscellaneous,  880i  The  shares  of 
the  companies  are  mneraUT  divided  into  very 
■mall  sums,  some  as  low  as  10  and  5  &«ncs. 

FiMANcaa. 

The  fbOowtng  is  an  account  of  thepublie  rev- 
anne  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1838  :— 

Revenue, 
Land-tax,  &e.    .    .  fr.  961,852,763 


Poll-tax  &  house-tax 
Door  &  window  taxes 
License  duties    ■    . 
RegistmUon  duties,  fr.  174,960,000 


Stamps 

Sale  it  auction  duties 

Timber  Sc  other  forest 

produce    .     .     . 
Fishing  duties    .    . 

Customs  duties,  dee. 
Bait  tax  .... 
Excise  duties  on  U- 

J[Uors,  &c  .  .  . 
e  of  tobacco  .  . 
Sale  of  gunpowder  . 
Sundries    .... 

Postage  of  letters  . 
Packets,  &e.    .     . 

W^hts  6c  measures, 
brevets,  &c    .    . 

Sum  of  ordinary  taxes 
Revenue  from  Algiers 
Revenue  from  India 
Interest  on  Spanish 

loan 

Sundries,  including  re- 
payment of  loans  to 
commercial  houses 
in  1830    ...    . 


31,20U,()00 
5.650,000 


32,478,633 
400,000 

106,196,000 
59,534,000 

85,040,000 

77,860,000 

4.790,000 

37,805,000 

35,900,000 
9,355,000 


55,280.000 
99.279,107 
36,606,000 


911,810,000 


32,878,633 


306,165,000 

45,865,000 
9,076,0C0 


1.700,000 
I,00<),000 

1,802,576 


1,047,811.002 


1,800,000  6,392,576 


Total  fr.    1,053,604,078 


Or       ^'42,144,163 


AvMcHtefU 
Interest,  JEConpublio 

debt 

Pensions 

Civillist    .... 
Ghambers  of  peersand 
deputies,  and  legion 
ofhonour    .    .    • 
Hhiisteyof  Justioa  • 
——Religion  .  .    • 
—  Foreign  aJUrs 

Public  histruetloa 

—« Interior    .    .    . 

Public  works,Tli. 

Royalroadsft  bridges  93,900,000 
Ports  5e  internal  nav- 
igation     .    .    .      13,135,000 
Other  expenses   .    .    17,984,878 

Mlntotry  of  war.  via. 
BxpenditurehiFrance  902, 189,055 
Ocoipation  of  Ancona       791 .552 
African  possessions       95,743,309 

Ministry  of  marineand 
colonies  :— 

Seamen  and  marines  22,966,300 

Shipbttildtaig    .     .  18,t«9,600 

Colonies    ....  7,GSQ,»J0 

Sundries   ....  16,343,500 


fr.  976,016,496 

52,54<t,U(Mi 
13,000,000 


8,906,300 
18,68S,(M5 
85,43B,50C 

7,370.622 
12.997.673 
74.727,9j« 


54,329,878 


928,793,916 


Administration  of 
finance    .    .    .    , 
Collection  of  taxes 
Reimbursements    . 


119,870,150 
53,828,134 


65,000,000 
91,534,000 

173,698,284 


Total  fr.   1,037,968,050 


Or 


£41,490,7:22 

Besides  the  state  revenues,  various  taxes  are 
levied  by  the  communes,  for  defraying  their 
own  expenses:  Of  these  the  principal  is  the 
oetroitt  or  duties  levied  in  the  towns  on  all  goods 
which  pass  through  their  barriers,  the  produce 
of  whidi  is  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lios- 
pitals,  poor-houses,  and  other  local  charges. 

Debt 

The  annual  charge  on  account  of  the  public 
debt  on  1st  January  1838,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums:— 
Rentes,  5  per  cent.       •        .       fr.  147,053,472 

4i  per  cent        .  1,096,000 

^—4  per  cent       .       .  11,978,265 

3i>ercent  .  .  85.906,696 

SinUngftind         .  .  44,616,463 

Interest  and  sinking  fbnd  on  loans 

for  canals  and  brldgM  9,936,000 

Consolidated  debt  and  shaking  ftaid  950,516,496 
Interest  of  OapUaux  dee  eautionne' 

menu           .             .             .  9,000,000 

Floating  debt        .          .          .  10,000,000 

Annuities  and  pensions      .        .  58,050,000 

Total  fr.  397.566,496 

Or       £13,109,660 

The  dividends  on  the  5,  4|  and  4  per  cent 
rent«s  are  payable  on  92d  March  and  22d  Sep- 
tember ;  those  on  the  3  per  cento  on  22d  Juna 
and  22d  December. 

The  rentes  are  the  only  French  securities  ne- 
gotiable in  England.  Thev  are  either  in  bonds 
of  various  amounts,  payable  to  tlie  bearer,  or 
are  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  holder  in  the 
record  of  the  public  debt  The  former  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  without  the  necessity  of  a  written 
assignment ;  and  the  dividends  to  English  holdea 


J 


•d  In  HaiMt  nan,  bi  tl 

, bUm  andititiUto  ofdnn 

npwililalBPirtiiWbantlitj  gr  tbe ntglutliui  b  Jolj Id  Uui ]>• 


_  _ , 11  of  183t.  U  w  HlMd  bj  H. 

byaawaoltuwnn,  Uuiiiuii.  mliiliUT  of  Bitue*,  IhU  th*  d(M 

ThspubUodaMiif  Pniiee,  ■fUtdnlDMliitllH  had  baai  Ineiwed  riDU  Jolt  l«W  In  abosl 
•IIiMai  fund,  nDW  uhhIi  £»IO.<KIU,«llft  lUI^  fr.  aDO.UOD.Ixn  li;31,<iaa,«ai|,  mlaUini  ■  cilun 
lln(.  It  hu  InnsHd  cDnildinblT  iliin  the  of  fc«i,(>iin.(>ii  (£l,iMiu,ni«)  w  (trnDm.  To 
nnehirtim  of  Iba  nr  In  18IS :  tba  1x410117  Oitt  eauHi  of  iMnsMd  deM  W  to  be  uMed 
n^romUB  dnrlnf  the  W  jenn  that  luTe  ilnn  th«  lioaUle  dtowutntiatw  wbleli  uoee  out  of 
eUpeed  bavlBf  been  eel4«D  equal  to  (bs  eiprn-  tbellna  of  pollej  adopted  bf  H-  ThleralnlMCL 
dlluca.  Thb  ini  moroiwticululr  tlia  <aH  andtfaalordaoailoneofParb. 
AvTBUir  Of  CoitTKirtiOH  OP  CoMMKBCS  iND  NiTioATioN  bctireen  Great  Britain 
and  Fniwe,  Juinaiy  26, 1826.    {Herulefi  TreatUi,  toI.  iii.  p.  12S.) 

—. .... . — ....._.i_  ..  ...      ,..    -^ii  goodi  whWi  Diajba  l^ajlj  npoftad 

■—  -'  ■■--  ■ la,  aah,  on  tlwli 


othduiBttniitlMM 

ui  to  dmpUfr  an 

lallonTd  both 


tSe  H>rU  of  Uh  <ithor;-Jur«  1 
plenfpoteDtlarlea,  to  cooelude  % 
Ibb  mupon.  that  b  to  Hj,  Ida  U 
of  Gnat  Britain  and  Irttesd.  t 
oonble  Ocoin  Cannliw  and  11 

Uu  Klu  of  Pnace  and  Nani 
Jnlea,  (Munt  d*  PoUgnac;  vb 

I'  Fripdi  Tieeali  oomlngfrom  1 
Aanee,  or,  if  lb  teUuI,  from  j 
not  be  euUecl  In  the  port!  of  lb 
hVm  dutlM  Dt  Unnu«.  bartm 
aae,  or  other  almilaT  dutlei  than 
Brltldi  thhIb,  hi  reqiect  to  Ihi 
■»  lubJeet:  and,  rectpnicallr, 
pbHd  on  the  mn»  foatuif  hi  ib« 


froDL  dtlier  of  ib<  two  mi 


pilibe  iaiB*  duUaa,  otutbir' 

. obamadt  hi  BriUih  or  Fnooh  Temn, 

provided  Ihet  proceed  direct  tnffk  ibe  one  ooon- 
Irj  lo  Ibe  olber.  And  all  Hich  tooda  (hall  ba 
redprocallj  ntlUtd  (o  Iba  laBe  bonntlaa,  dimv' 
badta,  and  other  aUawucefr 


..-. i^tat  lo  duti^t  or  port-chargH.  nrurl 

thej  bare  not  effocied  anjr  landing  or  ^pni 

I^TtUi  oonnntton  ihi 
Tie  tai  all  Bnroiwo  poi 


on  10  urmbale 


I>Teneb  poeHeiloii  to  all  BrItUb  poeeeiilona  <u- 

tlMH  of  Eaet  India  Co.),  and  lo  buport 

than  all  Undi  of  nodi  ptaduoed  hi  Fmefa 
■■tooa,  anept  audi  aa  are  prohibited  lo  be 
adtatoaldooli    ' 


FRANKFORT,  ■  nuUI  repablimn  itate  on  the  conflnw  of  Bararia,  eoniiHiDf 
oT  the  dW  of  E^ankAnt  on  the  H^m  and  the  adjacent  teiritoir.     Aiea,  90  sq. 

milee.    Fopnlatian,  83,986.    The  goTenunsnt  ii  Teoted  ii  " '- ■ ' 

comtnitleo  of  bnrgessea,  and  a  legiBlative  bodj. 
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for  wtDM,  Bni^lih,  Frsndi,  md  IteHan  goods,  0«nii«a  wools  and  maniilbolanB,  and  eolootel 
produee ;  wtaUs  the  inbabiUnts  of  the  a4|arOeiit  Tfllagss,  within  the  repablie,  foDow  the  ooeupation 
of  oarriers  timmsfa  many  statss  of  ihnuny.  Two  axtanslTa  fkirs  are  hM  in  the  eitjr  s  oae  be- 
ginning  properly  on  Barter  Toesday,  the  other  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  tiie  8th  of  September ; 
but  they  osoally  commenee  from  one  to  two  weeks  preTlonsly.  The  trade  at  these  fcirs,  howeyor, 
as  well  as  of  the  town  in  general,  which  is  that  of  an  entrepot,  has  declined  since  the  sstablishment 
of  the  Pruisian  Gommerdal  Union,  the  efliBet  of  iibkh  lias  been  to  remoTe  those  obstacleB  to  tnn 
Interoourse  which  preTlously  eiisted  between  many  of  the  German  States.  This  Union  was  at 
first  rcabted  by  Frankfort,  but  being  snnonnded  on  all  sides  by  confederated  states,  it  was  obliged 
to  give  Its  accoMion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  evU  of  absolnte  isolation. 


Meamrm  and  Weightt,—TtM  foot  a  11*42, 
and  the  ell  91*54  Imp.  hicfaes,  or  100  ells  =  fie*85 
Imp.  yards ;  Dutch  commodities,  however,  are 


commonly  idd  by  the  Brabant  ell,  and  French 
>mmodlties  by  the  Paris  aune. 
The  ohm  of  aO  vlertds,  80  old  maa,  or  90  new 


ing  to  the  standard  of  the  money  In  which  th^ 
are  reckoned.  Official  payments  are  commonly 
made  in  Convmtt<m  (or  90  fl(n1n  rate)  money ; 
ordinary  payments  in  the  new  <94|  florin  rate) 
'Introd 


standard  Introduced  In  1838,  in  which  the  value 
of  tlio  florin  Is  19-90d.,  or  about  Is.  8d.  [Gan- 
many];  and  bills  in  We^td  -  Zdkhmgt  or 
exchange-reckonlnff.    The  last  Is  an  imaginary 


money,  valued  at  the  rate  of  9  florins,  19  kreu< 


lers  for  the  gold  carolin,— 4he  same  coin  being 
reckoned  in  Convention  money  at  9  florins  10 
kreusen.  Hence  276  exchange  floriua  =  975 
Convention  florins ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Con- 
vention florin  is  94''37d.,  we  have  in  Weehsel- 
Zahhmg  the  florin  s  94-29d.,  the  rizdoUar  = 
S6'4Sd.,  the  batse,  in  which  ttae  exchange  with 
London  Is  reckoned  =:  l'89d.,  and  the  par  148i 
batten  per  £1. 

Usance  of  bills  not  pavable  at  the  fiJrs  is  14 
days'  sight  The  days  of  gnce  are  4 ;  but  none 
are  allowed  on  bills  at  toss  than  4  days'  sight  or 
date. 

JPVnancw.— Annual  revenue  about  £67»OO0l 
Public  d«bt  nearly  £750,000. 


(each  mass  of  4  schoppen)  =  31*57  Imp. 
gallons. 

The  aehtel  or  malter  of  4  sfanmers,  8  metaen, 
or  16  sechten  =  3*16  Imp.  bushels. 

The  heavy  pound  contains  3  marcs,  32  loths, 
or  128  drachmes;  the  light  pound  Is  similarly 
divided,  and  100  heavy  lbs.  or  centner  weight  s 
106  lbs.  light  weight ;  also  100  lbs.  heavy  weight 
sr  lll'43TbB.  avSrd.,  and  100  lbs.  light  weight 
c=  103*18  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne 
mark,  the  Frankfort  itandard  of  whtefa  contains 
3611  troy  grains,  and  thefar  flnenem  is  expressed 
In  the  manner  explained  under  the  head  Gbb- 

MAWT. 

JTonqr.— Accounts  are  staled  in  florins  of  60 
kzeusers,  or  in  rixdoUan  current  of  90  kreuien ; 
and  1  rixdoDar  =r  l|  florin  =  22|t  batien.  These 
denominations,  however,  differln  value  accord- 

FRANKINCENSE,  a  name  gjrea  to  two  rery  dUFerent  substances  :  namely, 
Olibanum  and  Burqumdt  Pitch^  onder  which  heads  they  are  reepectiyely  described ; 
Uie  former  is  the  Thus  or  frankmcense  of  the  ancients. 

FREIGHT  in  the  contract  of  aiEreightment  [  Affiieiohtiibnt]  is  the  siim  which 
the  merchant  pays  for  tiie  safe  conyeyance  of  cargo  or  the  use  of  the  Tcssel. 
iVeight  is  generally  said  not  to  be  strictly  due.  except  on  the  arriyal  of  the  yessel 
with  the  cargo,  if  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  the  yessel,  howeyer,  freij^ht 
will  be  eam^  by  conyejinjc  the  goods  to  tneir  destination  by  the  best  method  which 
circumstances  will  admit  m,  FVeight  ynll  not  be  lost  in  consequence  of  interruption^ 
such  as  capture  and  recapture.  If  goods  be  thrown  oyerboard,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Lex  Rhodia  de  iactitf  freight  must  be  paid,  and  ranked  [  AyBRAOs].  If  the 
fireight  is  calculated  by  time,  it  begins  to  run  firom  the  period  of  the  ship's  breaking 
ground  and  commencmg  her  yoyage.  When,  in  the  case  of  a  charter-party,  in 
which  the  merchant  bargains  for  carrying  so  much  carco,  and  he  fail  to  produce 
the  full  quantity,  compensation  is  due  for  the  dama^  w  the  oymer,  by  reason  of 
his  having  to  Iook  out  for  another  cargo,  or  to  let  his  yessel  lie  nartly  unoccupied : 
this  is  occasionally  called  Dead  Freight,  The  shijHDaster  nas  a  lien  on  the 
cargo  for  freight;  but  there  is  none  on  the  goods  oonyeyed  for  dead  fireight.  If  the 
merchant  demand  his  goods  before  the  stipulated  yoyage  has  been  accomplishedy 
fiill  freight  is  due.  In  a  charter-party,  the  shipper  isliaDle  for  freight,  unless  there 
be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  ana  where  tne  ship  is  on  general  firei|dit,  he  ia 
likewise  in  the  ordinary  case  liable ;  but  there  nuby  be  circumstances  in  which  the 
responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  consignee.  **  The  consignee  or  indorsee  of  the 
bill  of  lading  may  be  sued,  if  he  haye  receiyed  the  goods  in  purtuanee  of  a  bUl  of 
lading^  imposing  the  payment  of  freight  upon  him ;  at  all  eyents,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  charter-party.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  ^oods  is  not  qf  iiseifsaSSLcient 
to  impose  charges  in  resnect  thereof,  although  other  circumstances  concurring  yrith 
acceptance  may ;  and  if  there  be  not  only  a  bill  of  lading,  but  a  charter-party 
containing  an  express  contract  by  the  charterer  to  pay  freight,  the  law  will  not, 
from  his  mere  receipt  of  goods  under  the  bill  of  lading,  raise  an  implied  promise 
from  an  indorsee  to  do  so,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  one.''  ijSmiws  MereantUe 
X.,  258^9.    S/use't  Abbot,  Z69-42i.) 

FRIENDLY,  or  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  is  in  a  late  act  defined  somewhat 
yagudy  to  be  an  association  **  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and 
"  '^      "*^       *  ^'^  *      '*~'~  children,  relations,  or  nominees,  in  sick- 

^  or  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency 
susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  ayerage."  But  in 
practice  such  societies  generally  aim  at  only  three  objects,— U/,  The  making  pro- 
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vision  for  an  allowance  to  their  members  daring  sickness  ;  2d,  For  an  allowance 
in  old  age ;  and  Mf  For  a  |>ayment  at  death. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  at  what  precise  time  fkiendly  societies  in  their  present 
form  took  their  rise.  The  advantages  of  associations  of  this  kind,  howeyer,  seems 
to  have  been  appreciated  at  a  yerv  early  period,  although  they  did  not  attnct  the 
attention  of  the  le£[islature  until  1773.  and  there  was  no  statutory  enactment  for 
their  regulation  pnor  to  the  year  1793,  when  the  act  was  passed  which  is  known 
by  tiie  name  of  its  author,  Mr  George  Rose.  The  proyisions  of  that  statute  were 
extended  and  improved  b^  others  in  1795,  1803,  1809,  1817,  and  1819,  by  which 
time  the  number  of  societies  that  had  been  formed  in  the  United  Kingaom  was 
very  great.  But  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be  conducted  were  so  little 
unoerstood,  and  their  management  so  often  confided  to  persons  unqualified  for 
the  trust,  that  the  common  result  was  a  speedy  dissoluuon.  Even  in  the  best 
regulated,  the  sidmess  contributions  had  to  be  founded  on  supposition,  as  no  steps 
were  t^en  to  ascertidn,  from  actual  observation,  the  average  rates  adapted  to 
difierent  periods  of  life,  until  this  was  undertaken  by  the  Highland  society. 
Their  report,  published  in  1824,  was  the  means  of  arousing  public  attention  to  the 
errors  and  detects  of  friendly  societies  as  then  constituted ;  and  in  1825  and  1827 
further  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  reports  of  the  Select  Conunittees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  those  years.  These  reports  prepared  the 
way  for  the  passing  of  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  o.  56,  which,  with  the  4  &  5  Wm.  lY. 
c.  40.  and  3  &  4  Vict,  c  73.  embodies  the  whole  of  the  existing  statutory  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  friendly  societies.  The  following  are  the  principal  enactments : — 

The  rules,  before  being  MnetioDed,  mmt  nedfy  the  porpoae  of  the  society,  and  embody  direc- 
tlooi  for  the  application  of  the  funds  for  suen  purpose,  in  terms  of  the  nroyulons  of  the  acts,  and 
In  consistent  with  the  prlyileges  conceded  by  tfaeou  They  must  spedqr  the  place  of  meeting  of 
tlie  soeieQr,  and  contain  provioons  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  members  at  lam,  and  of 
the  comnuttees  and  office-bearers ;  also  whether  disputes  are  to  be  refarred  to  the  Justices  of  the 
peace  or  to  arbiters.    (10  Oeo.  IT.  c.  50,  |(  3, 10,  27.) 

Two  tianscrfpts  of  the  rules,  signed  by  three  members,  and  countenigned  by  the  clerk  or  secre- 
tary (accompanied.  In  the  case  of  an  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  rules,  with  an  affidavit  9i  one 
of  the  offlkoers  of  the  society,  that  the  statutoiy  provisions  haTe  been  complied  with),  with  all  meed, 
after  the  same  shall  be  made,  altered,  or  amended,  and  so  fh>m  time  to  time,  after  cTery  making, 
altering,  or  amending  thereof,  shall  be  submitted  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  barrister-at-law 
fat  present  John  Tiod  Pratt,  Esq.,  No.  4,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  London),  appointed  to  certify 
the  rules  of  savings  banks :  and  In  Scotland  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  any  depute  appointed  by  him 
for  that  purpose :  and  In  Ireland  to  such  barrlstsr  as  may  be  named  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
who  sfasdl  ascertain  whether  such  rules,  alterations,  or  amendments  an  calculated  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  to  the  said  acts, 
iod  shall  give  certificate  of  the  same  on  each  of  the  said  transcripts,  or  point  out  in  what  respect 
the  said  rules  are  repugnant  thereto ;  for  all  whidi  the  said  barrister  or  advocate  shall  receive  no 
ftirther  fee  at  any  one  ttme  than  a  gufaiea:  and  one  of  such  certified  tnmscripts  shall  be  returned 
to  the  society,  and  the  other  transmitted  by  the  barrister  or  advocate  to  the  derk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  wherein  such  society  shall  be  formed,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  Justices  at  the  General 
Quarter  (sessions,  or  ai^oumment  thereof,  held  next  alter  the  time  when  such  certified  transcript 
dan  have  been  transmitted  to  hhn ;  and  the  said  Justices  are  authorised  and  required,  without 
motion,  to  allow  and  confirm  the  same;  and  such  transcript  shall  be  enrolled  without  fee,  and  all 
mlesi  altwations,  and  amendments,  shall  be  binding  from  the  time  when  certified.    (4  A:  A  Wnu 

IT.  c.  40,  8  4-) 

Barrister  not  to  be  entitled  to  fiae  In  respect  of  alterations  within  three  years ;  nor  for  oertiflcate 
to  rules,  being  copies  of  those  already  enrolled.    (lb.  {  5.) 

Tbe  mles  shall  provide,  that,  once  aryear  at  least,  a  general  statement  of  the  fbnds  of  the  society 
shall  be  prepared ;  and  every  member  wall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  thereof,  on  payment  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  fid.    (10  Geo.  lY.  c  56,  f  S3.) 

In  order  to  secure  data  for  correct  calculations  of  tables  of  payments  and  aUowances,  every 
society  estabUdied  under  the  acts  shall,  within  3  months  after  December  1835,  and  again,  within 
3  months  after  the  expimtton  of  every  ftirther  period  of  5  years,  transmit  to  the  certifying  barrister 
or  advocate  a  return  of  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  within  the  before-mentioned 
period  of  5  years,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  act.  (lb.  {d4,and4  &5  Wm.iy.o.40,  |6.) 

The  ofBoe-bearers,  as  provided  by  the  rules,  are  authorised  and  required,  with  consent  of  the 
society,  to  invest  the  fkmds  in  real  or  heritable  securities  or  propcoty,  government  securities, 
savings  banks,  or  the  diartered  banks  in  Scotland,  and  not  otherwise.    (10  Geo.  lY.  c  56,  {  IS.) 

Bvary  society  established  under  the  acts  is  empowered  to  Invest  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  its 
funds.  In  savings  banks  instituted  under  9  Geo.  lY.  c  8S,  and  that  without  any  restiioUon  as  to 
amount    (4  5e  ft  Wm.  lY.  c  40,  |  9i) 

A  sodefrjr  may  also  lodge  any  sum,  not  being  lees  than  £60,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
account  of  the  CommissionerB  for  tlw  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  on  a  dedaration  by  two  or 
more  treasurers,  or  tnistees,  that  the  money  exclusively  bdongs  to  the  society,  and  with  the  same 
formalities  in  other  respects  as  are  followed  by  savinn  banks.  The  Interest  aUowed  is  8|dk  per 
cent  per  diem,  or  £3, 16s.  Did.  per  year.    (10  Oeo.  IV.  c  56,  C  31 ,  and  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  98,  {  16.) 

If  the  person  who,  as  treasurer  or  other  officer,  has  any  of  the  property  of  the  society  in  his 
hands,  die  or  become  Insolvent  or  bpnkrupt,  the  person  having«  m  executor,  creditor,  or  other- 
wise, access  to  the  estate,  must,  within  40  d^ys  alter  a  demand  made  In  writing,  pay  whatever  is 
due  to  the  societv  in  prrference  to  other  damis.    (lb.  |  IS.) 

All  the  property  Is  vested  In  the  treasurer  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  without  any  conveyance 
from  predecessor  to  successor,  except  a  transfer  In  the  case  of  public  stow ;  and  such  office-bearer 
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maj  cue  or  be  raed  In  his  capAdty  of  office-bearer,  mad  nutT  bring  or  defend  aettom  when  fane- 
tioned  by  a  nu^orlty  of  the  soeietv.    (10  Gko.  IT.  e.  56,  |  SI.) 

When  a  member  dies,  entitled  to  a  sum  not  aioeeding  £90^  the  office-bearer,  if  aasored  ttiat  ha 
has  left  no  will,  and  that  no  administration  or  confirmation  is  to  be  taken  out,  may  apply  the  sum 
according  to  the  rules ;  or,  if  there  are  no  niles  on  the  subject,  may  divide  it  among  the  persons 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  effects  of  the  deceased  without  administration  or  oonflrmation.  (lb.  f  24.) 

No  stamp-duty  is  payable  in  respect  of  the  transactions,  receipts,  payments,  or  deeds  of  sooeties 
constituted  under  the  acts.    (lb.  {  37.) 

Exemption  lh>m  stamp-duties  not  to  extend  to  societies  in  which  the  sum  assured  to  an  fadivi- 
dual  exceeds  £»iO,  No  society,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  sum  exceeding  i;SflO  may  be  assured  to 
an  indiridual,  to  invest  its  funds  in  savings  banks,  or  with  Uie  National  Delit  OommJseioners, 
except  so  much  as  may  be  received  on  account  of  assurances  made  previous  to  the  aot.  (3  &  4  Tict. 
c,  73.  a  1,  2.) 

No  society,  when  once  regularly  constituted,  can  be  dissolved  before  the  purposes  for  whidi  It 
was  instituted  have  been  carried  into  eflfect,  without  the  consent  of  flve-slzttts  in  value  of  tha 
members,  and  of  ofl  the  individuals  entitled  to  relief.    (10  Geo.  lY.  c.  fi6,  {  sa) 

In  the  oonstitation  of  friendly  societies,  the  chief  difficulty  will  always  be  the 
a^JQstment  of  the  sickness  contribationB  and  allowances  ;  as,  even  suppoflinc  the 
general  law,  or  average  rate  of  sickness  to  be  ascertained,  Yery  great  care  wul  be 
required  in  determining  the  modifications  to  which  it  must  oe  subjected  before 
being  applied  to  particmar  claeses  of  persons.  Hitherto  onl^  two  attempts  have 
been  made  on  a  large  scale  to  ascertain  the  ayerage  rate  of  sickness.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  Highland  Society,  already  mentioned,  which  is  founded  on  numerous 
returns  by  Scotch  fHendly  societies.  The  second  is  founded  on  similar  returns 
by  Knglish  friendly  societies  made  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1^  by  Mr  Ansell,  in  his  **  Treatise 
on  Friendly  Societies."  The  following  shows  the  mean  annual  sickness  at  different 
ages,  deduced  from  these  returns  : — 

Age,  XL  AffCfda  Age,  40.         Age,M.  Age,  60.  Age,  70. 

Dan  H»U9.         Dbji.  Hoan.         Dajrm.  H4mi%       D>j«.  Boaimi        Dan.  Houra.        Dava.  Baan. 

Scotch  societies,      4       1  4       8  5       7  d     13  16     10  74     flS 

BngUsh  societies,     5     13  ff     80  8       3  IS       9  8S       9  81      19 

The  returns  to  the  Highland  Society  did  not  fbmish  data  for  a  table  of  mortality, 
and  their  calculations  proceeded  upon  an  average  of  the  Northampton,  Carlisle,  ana 
latest  Swedish  tables.  In  Mr  AnseU's  work,howeTer,  a  table  is  given,  deduced  for 
sges  20  to  70,  fVom  the  experience  of  the  English  societies  ;  but  the  imperfect  na- 
ture of  the  materials  furnished  to  him  renders  it  undeserving  of  much  confidence. 

Of  the  modem  fHendly  societies  tiiere  is  probably  none  deserving  of  hieher 
reputation  than  the  **  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  Friendly  Society,*'  instituted  in 
1828,  the  tables  of  which  were  named  by  Mr  John  Lyon,  the  genueman  empIo;|^ed 
to  digest  the  returns  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  revised  by  the  late  Mr  Fatnck 
Cockbum,  an  eminent  accountMit  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  following  extracts  from 
their  tables  will  famish  a  good  example  of  the  oontributions  and  allowanoes  adapt- 
ed to  a  society  composed  of  respectable  working-men  in  a  large  city.    They  were 
constructed  by  adding  60  per  cent,  to  the  rates  of  sickness  exhibited  by  the  tables 
of  the  Highland  Society  (as  these  were  ascertained  to  be  too  low),  by  assuming  the 
rate  of  mortality  of  these  tables,  and  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
They  give  entrants  the  option  of  joining  sickness  schemes  up  to  the  ages  oTGO  or  65. 
with  annuities  to  commence  at  these  ages  respectively ;  but  it  may  be  observea 
that  a  very  general  preference  is  given  by  members  to  the  former. 
I.  SiCKjfESS  Fund.    {Entry  Mofiey,  2b.  6d.    Malet  only  admissible,)    A  vreekly 
allowance  of  lOs.  constitutes  one  share,  and  any  member  mi^  take  one,  one 
and  a  half,  or  two  shares.    The  f^  allowance  to  be  paid  for  52  weeks  of 
sickness ;  three-fourths  for  other  52  weeks ;  and  one- half  for  the  remainder  of 
all  temporary  or  permanent  sickness  up  to  the  age  of  60  or  65,  when  the  an- 
nuity, or  permanent  provision  for  old  age  (shown  in  Scheme  II.),  is  to  commence. 

AlTKUAL  Ck>imtIBCTIOK8  FOB  OKS  BhAKB. 


Arc  next 

Tooenae  at 

To  cease  at^Ase  next 

TooraM  at 

To  cease  ai 

Age  next 

Tb  cease  at 

Tooeaie  el 

birthday. 

60. 

65. 

Mnhday. 

60. 

65. 

birthday. 
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II.  Deferred  Aknuitt  Fund.  {Entry  Moneff^  2b.  6d.  Females  admutible,)  An 
ftimiiity  of  £8,  pa3rable  qaarterly,  oommencing  at  the  age  of  60  or  65,  whether 
in  dokiiees  or  in  health,  constitatee  one  share ;  and  any  member  may  take  one^ 
two,  three,  or  four  shares. 


Annual  Contmbotions  foa  Onb  Bhaan. 
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III.  Ltfb  AssuRAifCB  Fund.  iErUry  Money,  2b.  6d.  Femalee  admistible.)  The 
som  of  £10  payable  at  death,  oonstitntee  one  share ;  and  any  member  may  take 
from  one  to  three  shares. 


Annual  CoNnuBunoirs  poa  Onb  Shabn. 
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aummarpifffke  Rukt  ^tke  Edbibyrslk  SAad  qfArtt  Friend^  Sodety, 


1.  No  person  admitted  after  ttie  age  of  60. 

2.  Ages  of  applicanta  require  to  be  certified  1^ 
pariah  certificates,  or,  if  soch  cannot  be  procured, 
by  some  other  satia&ctory  evidenoe. 

3.  Male  candidates  for  admiasion  must  apply 
penonaUy  to  the  committee  on  the  first  Monoay 
evening  of  any  month,  and  pay  their  entry- 
money.  Any  applicant  who  may  be  rcjleeted  by 
the  committee  wfll  receive  badt  all  his  payments, 
with  the  exception  of  6d.  for  each  fond  for  which 
he  proposes  bleooming  a  member. 

4.  The  benefits  of  eadi  ftmd  mav  be  secured 
eitlier  by  a  single  nayment  on  adrousion,  or  by 
an  annual  or  monthly  contribution  per  advance, 
corresponding  to  the  numlier  of  shares  held,  and 
to  the  age  at  entry ;  and  members  may  also  at 
any  time  reduce,  or  entirely  redeem,  thor  future 
annual  or  monthW  contributions,  by  payments 
of  not  less  tlian  £1  to  account. 

6.  Persons  entering  the  stckness  fbnd  must 
take  at  least  one  share  in  tlie  annuity  fund. 

6.  Members  not  having  at  first  taken  the  ut- 
most extent  of  benefits  allowed,  and  wishing 
afterwards  to  increase  thcnr  shvea,  may  do  so 
upon  tlie  same  conditions  as  new  entrants. 

7.  MemlMrs  are  entitled  to  l>enefit  ttom  the 
ddcnees  and  life  assurance  ftmds  upon  the  expiiy 


of  one  year  firmn  their  enrolment.  Should  any 
one  die  liefore  that  period,  all  pavmenta  will  be 
returned  to  Us  representatives,  with  the  exception 
of  interest,  fines,  and  entry-money.  Likewise, 
any  member  leaving  the  country,  or  undNe  to 
eontinue  his  payments,  will,  on  withdrawing 
from  the  society,  receive  a  proportion  of  his  past 
contributkms. 

8.  Tlie  only  other  payments  exigible  beyond 
the  sums  q)ecified  in  the  tables  are.  Id.  per 
month  for  management  on  the  first  share  in  each 
fhnd.  Is.  6d.  for  a  copy  of  the  ftill  set  of  rules, 
interest  on  arrears,  and  small  finea  for  non- 
attendance  at  general  meetings. 

ft  There  is  a  ftind  distinct  from  those  for  the 
benefits,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, consisting  of  sums  received  firom  the 
honorary  auxiliary  fund,  entrr-moneys,  contri- 
butions for  management,  and  payments  fr«m 
other  sources  which  need  not  be  more  particularly 
mentioned. 

10.  All  the  operations  of  eadi  of  the  three 
schemes  are  kept  senumte ;  the  funds  In  posses- 
sion and  the  vaJue  oHhe  future  contributions  are 
halanoftd  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  with  the 
value  of  the  fbture  i^owances,  and  the  real  state 
of  the  society's  afBiln  satisfactorily  ascertained. 


Benefit  Building  Societies  are  associations  instituted  under  the  act  6  &  7  Wm. 
IV.  0.  32,  for  the  parpoee  of  raising,  by  periodical  snbscriptions  of  not  more  than 
£1  per  month,  shares  not  exceeding  £150,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder 
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to  reoeire  the  valae,  and  therewith  ereot  or  parohase  a  dwelling-house,  or  other 
real  or  leasehold  estate,  to  he  seenred  by  mortm^  to  the  soeiety.  till  the  amonnt 
of  the  share  and  all  expensee  have  been  paid,  with  interest ;  it  being  competent  for 
gnch  societies  to  receive  a  bonus  from  any  member,  in  consideration  of  his  reoeiTing 
his  share  in  adrance,  and  to  appoint  forms  of  conveyance  for  the  sale  and  mort- 
gaging of  the  property.  The  regulations  as  to  firiendly  societies  in  general,  apply 
to  oeneflt  building  societies,  in  so  &r  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  peculiar 
purposes  of  the  lattor.    (lb.  §  4.) 

FULLER'S  EARTH,  a  soft,  dull,  greasy  kind  of  clay,  usuallv  of  a  greeniBh- 
brown  colour.  It  is  found  in  various  {Murts  of  the  south  of  England,  particularly  in 
Surrey,near  NuthiU  and  Ryegato.  It  is  used  in  the  fulling  of  cloth,  from  its  propaty 
of  absorbing  oil  and  greasy  matter.  In  Surrev,  two  kinds  are  dustinguished ;  yel- 
low earth,  tne  best,  employed  for  the  finer  clotns  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestenuure; 
and  blue  earth,  principally  used  in  ftilling  coarser  cloths  in  Yorkshire. 

FUNDS,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  those  government  obligations  which  consti- 
tute what  18  called  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  condition  of 
mankind,  in  ancient  times,  made  the  decision  of  national  contests  dependent  upon 
the  numbers,  courage,  and  military  talente  of  the  contendin|r  nations ;  but  the 
great  alteration  in  we  modem  state  of  society,  and  chan^  m  the  art  of  war, 
nave  introduced  a  different  principle ;  and  money  is  now  said  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war,  and  gold  rather  than  steel  is  accounted  the  instrument  wtfcn  leads  to  vic- 
tory. In  the  middle  am,  the  |seneral  state  of  wealth  was  insufficient  to  ftimish  the 
means  of  long-continued  hostihties.  For  those  that  were  undertaken,  supplies  from 
the  people  were  obtained  to  a  certain  extent,  either  in  the  diape  of  money  or  of 
feudal  services ;  loans  also  were  raised,  partly  compulsory,  and  sometimes  by 
pledging  the  crowa  lands  and  jewels.  But  the  irregular  mode  of  borrowing  in 
those  days  bore  but  little  analogy  to  that  which  has  since  obtained  under  the  name 
of  the  Amding  system,  and  supplied  the  expense  of  those  extensive  and  lasting 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  later  times. 

This  system  is  commonly  said  to  have  originated  in  the  15th  century  in  Venice, 
where  money  capital  first  became  abundant.  It  was  next  adopted  by  Holland; 
and  was  introduced  into  England  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  At  first  the 
term  fhnd  meant  the  taxes  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  loans  ;  those  wno  neld  government  securities,  and  sold  them  to 
others,  selling  of  course  a  corresponding  claim  upon  some  fnua.  But  afterwards, 
and  wnen  this  mode  of  appropriating  taxes  was  skbandoned^  the  meaning  attachea 
to  the  term  was  gradually  changed  ;  and  instead  of  denoting  the  revenues  upon 
the  security  of  which  the  loans  were  advanced,  it  has  for  a  long  time  signified  the 
principal  of  the  loans  themselves.  The  term  tteok  is  used  in  we  same  sense,  and 
18  also  applied  to  the  sums  whieh  form  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  East 
India  Company,  and  other  public  societies. 

^  The  fhn<molder  or  public  creditor  is  differently  situated  from  an  ordinary  cre- 
ditor. He  is  viewed  not  as  having  lent  his  money,  but  as  having  invested  it  m  tiie 
purchase  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  may  be  redeemed 
on  the  terms  stipulated  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  whenever  the  state  shall  think  fit. 
But,  although  ne  thus  gives  up  the  right  of  ever  demanding  repayment  of  the 
principal  of  nis  debt,  he  may  sell  to  another  person  the  annuity  which  he  has  pur- 
chased from  the  state ;  and  the  mode  of  transferring  it,  even  in  small  sums,  is  so 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  annuities  or  dividends  are,  in  this  country,  so  regu- 
larly paid,  that  it  is  always  considered  an  eligible  property. 

M4NNER  OF  Creating  Loans. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  the  funding  system  into  this  kingdom,  the  capital  of 
the  loan  was  fixed,  and  the  interest,  as  in  tne  case  of  an  ordinary  debt,  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market ;  but  about  the  midole  of  last 
century  the  practice  was  introduced  of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  or  annuity,  and 
bargainii^  with  the  contractors  for  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  capital  stock. 
Thus,  if  it  were  agreed  to  negotiate  the  loan  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  while  the 
market  rate  of  interest  was  6  per  cent.,  this  would  be  eflbcted  by  giving  for 
each  £100  paid  £200  of  3  i^er  cent,  stock  ;  while,  again,  if  the  market  rate  were 
4}  per  cent.,  this  would  be  effected  by  assigning  £150  of  such  stock. 

All  loans  are  effected  under  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
usual  for  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  loan  with  con- 
tractors before  the  act  has  been  obtained,  the  negotiation  being  subject  to  tiie  rati- 
fication of  the  legislature.    When  a  new  loan  is  made,  it  is  thrown  open  to 
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competition.  **  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  fixes  upon  (he  ftinds  in  which  the 
loan  is  to  bo  made.  These  are  often  of  di&brcnt  kinda,  and  not  anfre<}ueutly  a  knp 
unnuUy  forms  part  of  the  emolument.  Ue  then  gives  public  intimation  tmit  he  is 
ready  on  a  certain  day  to  receive  offers  and  assign  the  loan  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  of  the  lowest  terms.  If  a  long  annuity  be  a  part  of  the  proposed 
emolument,  the  other  fhnds  to  be  assiffned  to  the  lenders  are  fixed  at  a  rate  some- 
what lower  than  the  estimated  valne  for  each  £100  borrowed,  and  the  bidding  is 
on  the  long  annuity  ;  the  loan  being  granted  to  thoee  who  will  accept  of  the  least 
annuity  in  addition  to  the  capital  ofrered.  If  the  loan  be  in  different  fonds.  but 
without  an  annuity,  the  capitals  in  all  the  funds,  except  one,  are  previouslv  fixed, 
and  the  bidding  is  on  that  fund ;  the  loan  being  granted  to  those  who  will  accept 
of  the  least  capital.  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  is  generally  attended  at  the 
time  appointed  by  several  of  the  principal  bankers  in  London,  who  deliver  their 
offers,  having  previously  made  up  a  list  of  persons  who  arc  willing  to  sliare  with 
them  to  a  certain  extent  in  case  their  offer  be  accepted ;  and  the  loan  is  assigned 
to  the  offbier  who  proposes  the  lowest  terms. 

<*  The  loans  are  always  payable  by  instalments  at  different  periods  of  the  Tear. 
But  the  dividends  are  payable  on  the  whole  from  the  first  nsnal  term  of  the  ninds 
in  which  the  loan  is  made.  Thus,  the  lender  receives  dividends  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  year,  although  he  onl^  advances  the  money  on  the  days  appointed  for 
pajment  of  the  instalments  ;  or  if  he  advances  the  wnole  at  flnt,  he  is  allowed  a 
suitable  discount,  and  he  deriyes  part  of  his  profit  from  these  ailowanees ;  and, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  he  is  genenlly  possessed  of  several  interests  ; 
so  much,  perhaps,  in  a  8  per  oent.  ftind,  so  much  in  a  five  per  cent,  fund,  so  much 
in  a  long  annuity,  and  formerly  so  much  in  lottery  tickets.  After  the  loan  is  com- 
pleted, tnese  interests  are  assignable  separately;  but  when  the  loan  is  in  progress, 
they  may  be  either  assigned  separately  or  together.  The  separate  parts  in  this 
stage  of  the  business  are  called  Bcrip^  and  their  united  amount  is  called  omniufo* 
In  order  to  obtain  a  loan^  it  is  necessary  tiiat  the  value  of  omnium  at  the  time 
should  be  above  par.  This  difference,  wnich  often  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  or  up- 
wards, is  called  the  bontu  to  the  lenders.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred  in 
which  the  price  of  omnium  fell  below  par  before  the  loan  was  completed.  Lenders 
who  do  not  pay  their  instalments  at  the  appointed  terms  forfeit  their  subscrip- 
tions. The  Huik  of  England  not  unfirequentiy  lends  its  aid  in  advancing  some  of 
the  instalments. 

^  The  value  of  aorip^  after  any  given  nunber  of  pa^inents  have  been  made  thereon, 
is  computed  by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  remaining  payments  from  the  value 
of  the  stock  at  the  market  price."  iHmmikon  on  the  NaHonal  Deht^  2d  edit.  p.  244.) 

PSOOBBSS  4ND  PBESlBZIT  SlATB  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DbBT. 

The  public  debt  of  this  country,  which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  Revolution, 
increased  in  little  more  than  a  oentnry  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
known  in  any  other  age  or  nation ;  indeed,  far  beyond  what  an^r  person  at  its 
commeBcement,  or  even  a  long  time  afterwards,  believed  to  be  practicable.  Dovni 
to  the  accession  of  George  I  v.,  the  increase  during  every  reign^  except  the  pacific 
administration  of  George  I.,  was  greater  than  during  the  preoeding.  The  increase 
during  everv  war  was  greater  than  during  the  preceding.  The  increase  during  the 
latter  perioa  of  every  war  was  greater  than  during  the  earlv  period.  The  increase 
by  every  national  exertion  has  been  greater  than  was  held  forth  when  hostilities 
were  commenced.  Thepart  pud  off  during  the  intervals  of  peace  has  borne  a  small 
proportion  to  that  contracted  in  the  preceding  war.  No  one  can  foresee  how  far 
this  system  may  be  carried,  or  in  what  manner  it  wUl  terminate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  various  periods 
since  the  Revolution  :— 


At  the  Revolation 1680. .  £664,863 

Pence  of  Ryswick 1697.  .81»Alft,74S 

Commenoement  of  the  War. . . .  1701 .  .16,394,701 

Peaoe  of  Utracbt 1714.  .63,681,076 

Commenoeinent  of  the  Spaniih 

War 1740.  .46.449,068 

Peace  of  Alx-IaChapeOe 1748.  .78,893.313 

CommeDconent  of  **  Seven 

Yean' War** 17W.  .76,000,000 


Peace  of  Paris 17B3£139,000,0(:0 

Commenoement  of  American 

War 1779..  189.000,000 

Peace  of  Yeraaiiles 1783.  .968,000,000 

Commenoement    of    French 

War 1798.. 961,796,000 

Annual  charge,  £9,471 ,676 

On  January  6, 1816 865,186,380 

On  January  6,  1841 ;  .849,998,078 


This  table  includes  both  the  funded  and  unfunded  portions  of  the  debt ;  the 
Aitter  consisting  generally  of  Exchequer  bills.    [ExcnsqUBR  Bills  ]    In  the  years 
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'  1816  and  1841,  the  oonrtilaeni  parts  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  the  amraal 
charges  thereon,  were  re^eotiyely  as  follow : — 


S  per  MOt  itock. 

3* 

4 

« 


.£  M0^6.019|A1S,776.748 
10,740,013  »49,aS0,4M 


Untandwl  debt  not  pioTtded  lor . 
Chsife  for  msMfMneni 


Total  miMdeeiiiBd  debt. 


Capital. 


1813. 


7»,7«».a04^ 
148.900,    ~ 


1841. 


,4oa 


l,615,»ft 
1,448,185 


.£^1«,S11,998,7BB,S71.7S5 
30,080,347  88,000,000 
38,784,038  91,096,300 


|18B|^R4 


mk 


Annual  Chatge. 


UUC. 


48016 


17,497, 

375,900 
3,099.090 
7.446w580 


98,978, 

1,894,019 

1,888,997 

984,878 


1841. 


(,413,309 

8,733.508 

84.615 

79,487 


9a094,9834MO 


4,114.091 
740,064 
158,369 


39,487,149  99,996,378i 


The  rednotion  on  the  canital  of  the  debt  fima  1816  to  1841,  it  will  be  thns 
obserred.  is  only  £87^288^SL  which  is  the  excess  of  the  soms  redeemed  beyond 
those  added  in  that  period.  The  former  was  eifeoted,  partly  by  the  direet  appli- 
cation of  sorplns  revenue,  and  partly  by  conTerting  toe  perpc^oal  annuities  into 
terminable  annnities,  as  afterwards  explained.  The  excess  oi  income  oTor  expen- 
diture from  5th  January  1816  to  5th  Janoary  1887,  is  stated  by  Mr  Porter  {Pro- 
gren  f^the  NaHmiy  sec.  ir.  o.  2,  p.  801)  to  nave  been  £46,086,821  :  bat  between 
5th  January  1887  and  5th  January  1841,  there  has  been  an  annual  deficiency  of 
reyenue,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £4Ji00|760,  which  reduces  the  net  surplas  in 
the  25  years  from  1816  to  £41^785^661.  The  amount  redeemed  by  converting 
peipetual  into  terminable  annuities  has  not  been  published ;  but  it  appears,  from 
the  statements  of  the  goyemment  actuary,  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  annual 
charge  on  account  of  the  latter  has  exceeded  their  equivalent  perpetuities  by 
upwuds  of  £2,000,010.  The  chief  additions  to  the  debt,  m  the  period  under  notice, 
were  oreatea  by  Ae  parliamentary  grant  of  £20^000,000,  for  tne  emancipation  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  colonies  ;*  and  by  the  financial  operation  in  the  year  1822 
(noticed  below),  for  the  redaction  of  the  interest  on  a  portion  n/t  the  debt,— a  mea- 
sure which  haa  the  eifect  of  adding  £7,481^3  to  the  capital. 

Greater  progress,  however,  has  Men  maae  in  the  reduction  of  the  annual  charge, 
the  difference  on  the  gross  amounts  in  1816  and  1841  respectively  being  (£82,457,142 
~29;296,S78)  £3.160,764 :  while,  if  the  terminable  annuities  at  both  penods  be 
converted  into  tneir  eqmvalent  perpetuities,  the  diifiarence  will  be  found  to  be 
nearlv  £4,500,000,t  being  a  diminution  of  14  per  cent.  This  has  been  effected 
mainly  bythe  reduction  ca  the  capital  of  the  debt  already  explained|  and  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  £2,855,345)  by  the  fiJl  of  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  different  periods 
below  the  nonunal  rates  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  formerly  borne  by  different  specieB  of 
stock.  The  latter  operations,  which  took  place  in  1822, 1824, 1880,  and  1884,  may 
be  explained  as  follow  :— 

In  1822,  the  reduction  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  caused  an  advance  of  the  5 
per  cent,  stock  to  6  or  8  per  cent,  above  par,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  induce  the  nolders  to  exchange  each  £100  of  5  per  cents  for  £105  of 
4  per  cents.  O^  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  holders  dissented  from  the  pro- 
posal, £149jS27»825  of  5  per  cents  beW  exchanged  for  £157,109,218  of  4 per  cents: 
and  thus  while  the  capital  of  the  debt  was  increased  by  £7,481,898,  the  annual 

*  Thecapltsl  crested  on  ■eeount  of  thtogmnt  copiirted  of  £6,171 1694, 4a.  6d.  in  the  31  percenta, 
proeured  by  an  arrangement  (6  ft  6  Wm.  I  ▼.  c  46,  and  6  4k  7  Wm.  TV,  a  89)  with  the  Oominia- 
itonerB  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  and  a  direet  loan,  in  1886,  of  £16,000,000  (3  ft  4 
Wm.  IV. «.  73),  the  oonrideration  for  whieh  wae  an  eqnlvalent  amoont  in  3  per  oent.  stodi, 
naBMly»76pereent.in  the3pereent.oonaole,  and  96  per  oent.  in  tbeSneroent.  redneed  anooi- 

Any  other  loans  neoemaiy  linoe  1816  have  been  oaoaBy  created  l^  the  iMue  of  Bzdieqner  bOla, 
^rtilch  have  been  ftanded  aa  oocarfon  required. 

7  The  annual  oharge  in  1818  waa  £39,467.141 ;  but  if  faistead  of  the  £1,804,819  of  terminable  aa- 
nnitiee  indnded  therein,  there  be  lubstitnted  their  equivalent  perpetuHiee,  eetlmated  at  £830,00»» 
the  amoant  witt  be  reduced  to  £31 ,309,588.    Again,  the  annual  efaane  in  1841  waa  £98,908.398, 


en  the  debt  haa  been  reduced  ainoe  1816L 
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eharxe  wm  reduced  b]r  £1 ,197^2.  In  1824,  another  niiofi  of  £9B0Mlwt  umum 
was  effeoted,  by  redacing  to  3^  per  cent,  the  intereBt  payable  on  £70,105,408  of  4 
per  cent,  annuities.  Aj^n,  in  1830,  a  saying  to  the  extent  of  £755,110  waa 
effected  by  transferring  mto  a  3Aper  cent,  stock  the  4  per  cents  created  on  the 
reduction  of  the  5  per  cents  in  182^ ;  and  in  1834  a  further  saying  of  £53,116  waa 
eflfected  by  transferring  the  **  4  per  cents  1826"  to  a  3^  per  cent,  stock. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reduction  of  1830,  an  option  yras  offered  to  the  holders  of 
eyery  £100  of  4  per  cents  to  receiye  either  £100  of  3)  per  cents,  or,  what  would 
produce  an  equal  return,  £70  of  new  5  per  cents,  the  goyemment  <wigmjnng  not  to 
p»y  off  this  5  per  cent,  stock,  or  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  it,  until  after  tne  expira- 
tion of  45  years  from  its  creation.  But  the  option  thus  i^yen  yras  embraoea  to  a 
Tery  small  extent,  the  amount  of  5  per  eents  created  haymg  been  only  £474,374. 
Snon  holders  of  4  per  cents  as  refosed  to  recdye  the  diminiahed  rate  of  3}  per  cent, 
were  paid  off  at  par.  The  amount  of  stock  held  by  these  dissentients,  aboul  2}  mil- 
lions, wae  liquidated  by  means  of  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills. 

ExVULVATlOn  OF  THB  DIFFEBEMT  FuifDS  OH  STOCKS. 

British  Perpetual  Annuities. 

South  Sea  Stock  and  Annuities.— Theae  haye  all,  by  suocesdye  parliamentary 
arrangements,  been  created  out  of  the  capital  of  the  celebrated  South  Sba  Compamt, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  that  head.  They  comprise  four  descrip- 
tions of  stock,  namely  :— 

South  Sea  Stock,  1733,  £3,662,784,  8s.  6Ad.  This  is  the  trading  stock  of  the 
company,  upon  which  the  interest  paid  by  tne  state  is  3  per  cent.;  but  an  addi- 
tional half  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  proprietors  from  certain  fines  to  which  the  com- 
pany are  entitled  from  ships  trading  within  the  bounds  of  their  charter,  and  from 
the  allowances  made  for  the  management  of  this  portion  of  the  public  deot.  Should 
these  ful,  howeyer,  to  produce  the  roll  hidf  per  cent.,  goyemment  is  bound  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

3  per  cent.  Old  South  Sea  Annnities,  £8^7,870,  2b.  7d.  This  yras  created  a  3 
per  cent,  ftmd  in  1757,  haying  prerionsly  borne  interest  at  5,  ^  and  3)  per  cent. 
iMyidends  due  April  5,  and  October  10. 

3  per  cent.  New  South  Sea  Annnities,  £2,460,830,  2b.  lOd.  In  the  same  condition 
as  that  last  mentioned.    Diridends  due  January  5  and  July  5. 

3  per  cent.  South  Sea  Annuitiee,  1751,  £523,100.  This  stock  originated  in  a  loan 
which  yras  raised  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  to  pay  off  those  who  dissented  from 
a  reduction  of  interest  which  was  then  made  in  toe  old  and  new  annuities.  Diyi- 
dends  due  January  5  and  July  5. 

9percenLBankAnnu»ties,l72S,£«25;i5\,l9B.  This  stock,  originallj  £1,000,000, 
yras  created  by  a  lottery  to  pay  off  certain  Exchequer  Sills.  Diyidends  due 
January  5  and  July  5. 

3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  commonly  called  Consols,  1751,  £362,542,977, 
8s.  Old.  This  stock,  originally  only  £9,137,821,  deriyes  its  name  from  haying 
been  formed  by  the  consdidauon  ox  seyeral  stocks  which  had  before  been  ke|i 
separate.  It  is  by  &r  the  largest  of  the  public  ftmds,  a  circumstance  which,  joined 
to  the  proportionally  great  number  of  its  holders,  renders  it  the  most  liable  to  be 
affected  by  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  eleVate  or  depress  the  price  of  the 
stocks :  on  this  account  it  is  preferred  by  speculators.  Diyidends  due  January  5 
and  July  5. 

^percent.  Reduced  Annuities,  1757,  £125,861,030,  78.  lOd.  The  name  of  this 
stocK  is  deriyed  from  the  circumstance  of  its  interest  haying  been  reduced  from  a 
higher  rate,  3}  per  cent.,  which  it  bore  prior  to  1757.  Its  price  is  regulated  by 
that  of  the  preceding ;  Dcing  howeyer  generally  about  1  per  cent,  higher  or  lower 
(according  to  the  time  of  year),  in  consequence  of  its  diyidends  becoming  due  at 
different  periods  from  those  on  consols.    Diyidends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 

3^  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities.  1818,  £10.159,721, 17s.  Id.  This  stock  was 
created  partly  by  the  ftmding  of  Excnequer  Bills,  and  partly  by  the  conyersion  of 
certam  3  per  cents— the  holders  of  the  latter  purchasing  the  additional  half  per 
cent,  by  a  money  subscription,  then  giyen  in  aid  of  the  sinking  ftind.  In  1829,  it 
became  redeemable  at  par.  upon  six  months'  notice  being  giyen  in  the  Oaaette, 
and  afiixed  upon  the  Royal  Exehange,  by  payments  of  not  less  than  £500,000  at 
one  time.    Diyidends  due  Ainil  5  and  Octoocgr  10. 

3^  per  cent.  Reduced  AnnmitieM,  1825,  £66,259,849.  12b.  9d.  This  stock  was 
created  by  the  conyersion  of  the  ^  Old  Four  per  cents.''  It  is  now  also,  as  well  as 
the  preceding,  redeemable  at  par.    IMyidends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 
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New  U  per  eeni.  AnnuUies.  1830,  ;ei45^,865, 1 36. 2d.  Formed  by  eonvenion 
of  the  **  New  Four  per  cents  f  to  which,  m  1834,  was  added  £10,708.409  of  **  Four 
per  cents,  1826.''  It  became  redeemable  after  5ui  January  1840.  iMyidends  due 
January  6  and  July  5. 

New  6  per  oeni,  AnnuUiei,  1830,  £428,076, 15s.  4d.  This  stock  originated  in  the 
same  manner  as  tiie  New  8^  per  cents.  It  is  not  redeemable  until  1875.  Dividends 
due  January  5  and  July  5. 

These,  added  to  £11.015,100  of  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  bearing  8  per 
cent,  interest,  make  £732,462,458, 7s.  13d.,  the  unredeemed  capital  of  the  British 
Funded  Debt,  at  5th  January  1841.  At  that  date  the  amount  of  the  redeemed 
capitaJ  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  was  £1,5/4.326, 7s.  Id.,  Tested,  almost  wholly,  in  3  per  cent.  Bediieed  An- 
nuities and  Consols. 

The  ditidends  are  payable  on  the  third  day  after  they  become  due,  but  if  a  Sun- 
day interrene,  they  are  not  parable  until  the  fourth  day.  Those  on  the  South  Sea 
Stock  and  Annuities  are  payaSle  at  the  South  Sea  House ;  the  others  at  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Irish  Perpetual  AnnuiHes, 

These  consist  of  8  per  cent.  Irish  Consolidated  Annuities,  £3,272,607,  7s.  Id.: 
8  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  £115,197, 10s.  lOd.;  3}  per  cent.  Debentures  and 
Stock, £14,567,562, 7b.  2d.;  Reduced  3^  per  cent.  Annmties,  £926,633, 78. 3d.;  New 
Si  per  cent.  Annuities,  £12,390,823,  ISs.  lOd.:  New  5  per  cent.  Annuities,  £5672, 
Ids.  Adding  to  which,  £2,630,769, 4s.  8d.  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  namely, 
£l,615y884,  lis.  4d.  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £1,015,884,  12s.  4d.  at  5  per  cent,  makes 
£38,909,266, 14s.  lOd.,  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Irish  Funded  Debt  at  5th 
January  1841.  The  dividends  on  the  Irish  Stocks  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

TermxnabU  AnnuiHes. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
were  empowered  to  grant  annuities  fbr  the  life  either  of  the  purchaser  or  his 
nominee,  upon  such  an  amount  of  perpetual  annuities  being  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  as,  when  calculated  according  to  a  scale  yarying  with  the  fluctuating 
prices  of  the  stocks,  was  considered  e<][uiyalent  to  the  present  yalue  of  the  annuity. 
But  it  is  singular,  tnat  with  the  experience  which  could  then  have  been  brought  to 
the  correct  elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  tables  adopted  were  incorrect  to  a  cbgree 
which  entailed  a  rery  heavy  loss  upon  the  public,  in  1827,  when  the  matter  was 
inyestigated  by  the  ffovemment  actuary,  the  loss,  through  miscalculation  in  these 
tables,  was  proceemng  at  the  rate  of  about  £400,000  a-year.  This  blunder  was 
pointed  out  to  the  finance  minister  as  early  as  1819,  but  no  active  steps  were  taken 
to  remedy  it  until  1828,  and  even  then  the  rates  at  which  annuities  were  ^ranted 
upon  the  lives  of  old  persons  were  found  to  be  so  unprofitable  to  tiie  pubuc,  that 
ffoyemment  had  af;ain,  after  a  time,  to  interfere,  and  to  limit  the  ages  upon  which 
Ihey  could  be  obtained.  They  are  now  eranted  under  authority  of  the  act  10  Geo. 
IV.  c.  24,  upon  conditions  which  are  explained  under  the  head  Amnuitxiis  ;*  besides 
which  they  are,  b^r  a  later  act,  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  granted  on  a  modified  scale  through 
the  medium  of  savings  banks.  [Banks  for  SAyiNos.]  The  whole  payable  in  1841 
were  as  follow  : — 

Life  Annuities,  per  48  Oeo.  tn.  c  142, 10  Geo.  IV.  c.  24,  and  3  Wm,  IT.  c  14       .        £807,857 

Other  Life  Annuities,  per  TuiouB  acU 61,023 

Annuities  for  a  limited  term  of  yean,  per  B0  0«o.  III.  e.  34,  10  Oeow  lY.  e.  24,  and 

3Wm.  IY.0.14 1,314,928 

Dead  Wei^t  Anniiity,  payable  to  the  Bank  of  Eni^d,  per  4  Oeo.  lY.  c.  22  [Doad 

WaiORT],  expires  1807  .......  .  £85,740 

Long  Annuities,  or  Annidtiee  for  a  term  of /ears,  expiring  January  5, 1860,  granted 


lefly  as  premiums  to  the  aabserfbers  to  foans  .....       1,294,473 

Deferred  Annuities  were  besides  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  £6,906. 

The  life  annuities  are  payable  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry;  the  others 
at  the  Bank  of  England. 

PUBCHASB  AVD  SaLS  OP  FuifDBD  SlOCK. 

In  a  general  point  of  yiew,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  price  of  a  certain 
nominal  amount  of  stock  in  anjr  particular  fund  would  bear  to  its  price  in  any 
other  fhnd  the  same  relation  wmch  subsists  between  the  rates  of  intOTOst  in  the 

*  By  a  late  regulation  no  penoii  can  be  nominated  abOTt  the  age  of  66,  imhiis  possessing  abene- 
flcial  uiteNst  in  the  annuity. 
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two  ftmds;  and  ihfti,  for  ewnple,  if  £100  m  a  S  per  eeni.  stock  cost  £90,  the  aame 
amount  would  ooet  £105  in  a  S}  per  cent  stook,  £120  in  a  4  per  cent,  stock,  and 
£150  in  a  5  per  oenl.  stock,  as  each  of  these  investments  would  yield  the  same 
return  of  interest,— namely.  £3,  $s.  8d.  per  eeni.  But  there  are  peculiar  dr- 
Gumstances  which  render  uaa  nue  subject  to  variations.  Thus,  tiie  ezohanipeable 
value  of  3  per  cent,  stock  is  always  creater  than  that  of  ftmds  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  which  the  latter  are-ezpoeed  of  being 
sooner  discharged  at  par ,  by  means  of  creating  o^er  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate. 
Again,  those  funds  in  which,  either  from  their  small  amount,  or  some  other  cause, 
there  are  comparatively  few  transactions,  will  not  commonly  bear  so  high  a  price 
as  those  in  wmch  more  frequent  operations,  and  consequently  greater  fluctuations^ 
offer  a  more  attractive  lure  to  speeulation.  It  is  from  Utaa  cause  that  the  3  per 
cent.  Bank  Annuities  of  1726,  toe  entire  amount  of  whidb  is  only  about  £850,000, 
are  generally  at  least  1  per  cent,  lower  in  price  than  the  3  per  cent,  consols.  In 
other  ca8e&  nowever,  it  is  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  preference  shown 
by  the  public  for  one  description  of  stock  over  another. 

Investments  in  the  funds  Doing  made  with  various  objects,  the  choice  of  the  stock 
must,  in  some  respects,  be  regulated  by  the  ulterior  views  of  the  purchasers.  When 
made  for  temporary  purposes,  stocks  bearing  the  higher  rate  of  interest  maj  com- 
monly be  selected  without  much  risk  of  loss  from  sncn  a  source.  The  same  liability 
of  being  redeemed  which  admits  of  the  purchase  being  made  at  the  lower  rate  will 
indeed  equally  exist,  and  affect  the  price  whenever  a  sale  is  made ;  but  in  the  in- 
terval an  advantage  in  point  of  income  will  have  been  secured. 

The  general  causes  which  affect  the  price  of  stocks  are  changes  in  the  market- 
rate  or  interest,  or  in  the  political  or  financial  condition  of  uie  country.  **  In 
ordinary  times,  the  public  funds,  from  the  certainty  and  regularity  in  the  payment 
of  the  dividends,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  transfers  may  do  made,  offer  as 
advantageous  an  investment  as  any  other  which  is  open  to  capitalists;  and  the 
price  of  stocks,  accordingly,  will  commonly  be  so  hign  as  not  to  afford  the  pur- 
chaser more  than  the  current  rate  of  interest  for  money  lent  upon  good  security. 
The  chances  of  fluctuation,  however,  will  in  general  prevent  the  price  from  rising 
much  beyond  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  oe  apt  to  be  depressed  to  a 
lower  level,  not  only  by  any  actual  derangement  in  the  puolie  finances,  but  also  by 
whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have  ever  so  indirect  or  remote  a  tendency  to  affect 
the  ability  of^the  state  to  ftilfll  its  pecunisiT  enj|[agements.  Whenever  a  new  loan 
is  raised,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  the  debt  is  thereby  increased,  the  price  of 
stock  is  generally  lowered  for  tiie  moment.  Again,  it  is  usually  lower  in  lime  of 
war  than  in  time  of  peace;  and  during  an  unfortunate  than  during  a  successfhl 
war.  It  is  often  affected  by  the  apparent  stability  of  the  administration,  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  issue  of  the  party  contests  in  parliament.  Sometimes  the  price  of  the 
funds  has  been  brought  down  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  sometimes  by  the  repeal 
of  one.  In  the  former  ease,  tlie  delicate  and  i^pprehenkive  pulse  of  the  money- 
market  may  be  supposed  to  nave  been  acted  upon,  commonly  either  by  a  dread  of 
the  public  impatience  under  a  new  burden,  or  oy  the  view  taken  of  the  measure  as 
an  indication  of  increased  financiiU  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  in  the 
latter,  by  a  feeling  of  the  security  of  the  f^dholder  being  in  some  degree  dimin- 
ished, in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  usual  sources  firom  which  the 
dividends,  together  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  govemmsnt,  have  been  paid. 
But  it  would  oe  scarcely  possible  to  arrange,  under  any  number  of  general  heads, 
all  '  the  skyey  influences '  that  are  capable  of  elevating^  or  depressing  this  most 
sensitive  barometer,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  agitated  oy  every  breeze  of 
popular  exhilaration  or  nervous  despondency,  by  every  fit  of  suspicion  or  confidence, 
oy  every  hope  and  fear,  almost  by  every  passion,  inu^nnation,  and  caprice  of  the 
human  heart.  It  may  be  obs^red,  however,  that  in  the  fiuctuations  m  the  ftmds, 
a  fall  of  prices  by  what  we  may  call  a  start  or  a  leap,  has  been  a  much  more  f^- 

3nent  phenomenon  than  an  equally  sudden  rise  to  any  considerable  extent.    The 
epression  which  is  at  once  produced  by  a  panic  is  generally  recovered  from  only 
by  degrees.''    iCompanion  to  tiie  Newspaper,  No.  40,  p.  69.) 
The  manner  of  transferring  stock  is  described  by  Dr  Hamilton  as  follows  :— 

**  Affreements  for  tbe  nle  of  itoek  are  gaaenklly  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  fre- 
quented by  a  Mt  of  middleineB  eaOad  Mben,  whoea  buaiiiees  is  to  aocommodata  btqrcn  and  seOers 
with  the  exact  nmu  they  want.  A  Jobber  mast  be  poneased  of  coniideridrte  propartv  in  the  funds } 
and  he  declares  a  price,  suppose  AM  oi  IN  in  th«  three  per  cent,  consols ;  that  is,  he  is  willing  to 
buy  any  sum  fh)ni  any  person  at  59i,  or  sdl  him  at  SQ\.  By  this  means,  one  who  wishes  to  sell, 
suppose  £370, 10s.  and  could  hardly  find  a  purchaser  for  that  precise  sum  without  the  assistance 
of  a  jobber,  obtains  his  purpose,  and  the  smallest  sums  are  purchased  and  sold  with  the  utmost 
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flMlUly.  TlwJol>b«r^profitligeMnUl^|peroeiit,  forwhiehhetnuiaetebotiiftnlemiidftpixr- 
eliMe  ;  and  these  penoni  oftoi  engaoe  in  no  other  ttock  ipecalatlon,  but  go  away  when  the  biui- 
neai  of  the  day  to  over,  poaeeaMd  of  the  exact  mud  of  stock  they  had  hi  the  morning. 

*'  The  bargain  being  agreed  on»  to  eanied  faito  execution  at  toe  Tianafer  Ofioe,  at  the  Bank,  or 
at  the  South  Bea  Houn.  For  thto  porpoee  theeeller  makes  out  a  note  In  writing,  which  contatais 
the  name  and  dedcnatlon  of  the  seller  and  porphasir,  and  the  sum  and  description  of  the  stock  to 
be  transferred.  He  deUvers  thto  to  the  nri^per  derfc,  and  then  flUs  up  a  receipt,  a  printed  fonn  of 
which,  with  blanks,  to  obtataed  at  the  once.  The  clerk,  bx  the  meantime,  examines  the  seUerli 
account,  and  if  he  And  him  possessed  of  the  stodt  proposed  to  be  sold,  he  makes  out  the  tnmsfer. 
Thto  to  signed  In  the  book  by  the  seller,  who  deliTert  the  receipt  to  the  clerk ;  and  upon  the  pur- 
cfaaaerli  signing  hto  aooeptanoe  In  the  book,  the  clerk  signs  the  receipt  as  witnees.  It  to  then  de- 
llTsred  to  thepurohassr  upon  payment  of  tne  mone/,  and  thus  the  business  to  completed. 

*'  Thto  bus&iesi  to  generally  transacted  by  brokers,  who  deriye  their  authority  from  thefa: 
employers  by  powers  mattonieiy.  Forms  of  these  are  obtained  at  the  req>ective  olBees.  Bomo 
anthorlxe  the  broker  to  sell,  others  to  accept  a  purchase,  and  others  to  recelTe  the  dividends. 
Some  comprehend  all  these  ol^ects,  and  the  two  last  are  nnerally  united.  Powan  of  attorney 
anthorising  to  sdl,  must  be  deposited  In  the  proper  offlce  tor  examinatton  one  day  before  sdfing. 
▲  stockholder  acting  personally  after  granting  a  letter  of  attorney.  rcTokes  It  by  Implication. 

'  *  The  person  In  whoee  name  the  stodc  to  Invested  when  the  books  are  shut,  previous  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends,  receives  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  preceding;  and,  therefore,  a  pur- 
diaaer,  during  the  curmoy  of  the  half-year,  has  the  benefit  of  the  interest  on  the  stock  he  boys, 
tnm  the  bet  term  of  payment  to  the  day  of  transfer.  The  price  of  stock,  therefore,  rtoes  grsdually. 
ctJgUrti  paarOuit  tram  term  to  term ;  and  when  the  dividend  to  paid,  H  nndeigoes  a  hU  equal 
thereto.  Thus  the  9  per  cent,  consob  shocddbe  higher  than  the  S  per  cent,  reduced,  by  Ipereent. 
from  5th  April  to  0th  July,  and  ttom  10th  Octoberto  Mh  Jannary ;  and  should  be  as  mndi  lower 
from  Mb  January  to  5(h  March,  and  from  fith  July  to  10th  October ;  and  thto  to  nearly  the  case. 
Acddental  circumstances  mav  occasion  a  slMit  devlatlfm. 

**  The  dividends  on  the  diflersnt  stocks  being  payable  at  difllerent  terms.  It  to  fai  the  power  of  the 
stockholders  to  invest  their  property  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  draw  their  income  quarterly. 

**  The  business  of  speculating  In  the  stodts  to  founded  on  the  variation  of  the  price  of  stodc,  which 
it  probably  tends,  in  some  measure,  to  support.  It  constote  In  buyinff  or  selling  stock,  according  to  the 
views  entertained  by  those  engaged  In  thu  business  of  the  probability  of  the  value  rising  or  filling. 

'*  Thto  business  to  partly  conducted  by  persons  who  have  property  in  the  funds.  But  a  pmctice 
also  prevalb  among  those  who  have  no  such  propertv  of  contracting  for  the  sale  of  stock,  on  a 
future  day  at  a  price  now  agreed  on.    For  example^  A  may  agree  to  seD  B  £10,000  of  three  per 


cent  stocx,  to  be  transferred  hi  twenty  days,  liar  £6000.  A  nas.  In  taxi,  no  such  stock ;  but,  if  the 
price  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer  be  only  08,  he  may  purchase  as  much  as  will  enaUe 
hfan  to  ftillU  hto  baigafai  for  £6800,  and  thus  gain  £900  by  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  price  of  that  stock  should  rise  to  09,  he  will  loee  £900L  The  business  to  generally  settled  with- 
out any  actual  purchase  of  stodt  or  transfer,  by  A  paying  to  B,  or  receiving  ftom  him,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settlement  and  the  price  agreed  on. 

*'  Thto  practice,  which  amounts  to  nothing  ehe  than  a  wager  concembig  the  price  of  stock.  Is 
not  sanctioned  by  law,  yet  It  to  carried  on  to  a  great  coctent ;  and  as  ndiher  party  can  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  implement  these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honour  and  the  disgrace  attending  a 
breach  of  contract,  are  the  principles  by  which  the  business  to  supported.  In  the  language  of  the 
Btodc  Exchange,  the  buyer  Is  called  a  £u0,  and  the  seller  a  Bear,  and  the  person  who  refuses  to 
hto  loss  to  called  a  Lame  Duck  /  and  the  names  of  these  dofoulters  are  exhibited  in  the  hall  of 
Stock  Exchange,  where  they  dare  not  appear  afterwards. 

**  The  moet  usual  times  fbr  which  bargains  of  thto  sort  are  made,  are  the  first  transCer  days  In 
Fdmiary,  May,  August,  and  November.  These  are  called  rencontre,  or  settling  days.  Some- 
times histead  M  paymg  tne  dilTerenoe  on  the  rencontre-dMs.  the  settlement  to  deferred  to  ainture 
day  on  such  t«ins  as  the  parttes  agree  on.  Thto  to  called  a  Mntfrniatfon.**  iHamOton  en  A« 
JToltoMlIleW,  p. M8.) 

T&ANBFBB  ReOULATIONS. 
BamkqfBngkmd. 

NewSperOflBt. Tu.W.Fri.    N 

New  3k  per  Cent. Tu.  W.Th.Fr.  I    Jan.  5 

9  per  Cent.  Consoto. . . .  Tn.W.Th.Fr.  >    and 

8  per  Cent.  1796. Tu.  Th.  I  July  & 

Anns,  for  Terms  of  Yrs.  Men.  W.  Fr.  / 

Bank  Stock. Toes.  Th.  Fr. 

8i  per  Ct  Consoto,  1618  Tn 
Si  per  Cent.  Reduced. .  Tu.  W. 
3  per  Cent  Reduced.. .  Tn.W. 

Long  Annuities Mon. 

Anns,  for  Terms  of  Yrs.  Tues. 

BotUh  Sea  Houee. 

South  Sea  Stock Mond. W.  Fri.  ^  Jan.  6 

3per  Ct.  New  S.  B.  An.  Tues.  Th. Sat.  >    and 
3  per  Cent.  1751.. Tues.  Th.  Sat.  j  July  ft. 
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duty  upon  transfers  of  government  stock ;  but 
the  transfer  of  South  Sea  stock  under  £100  to 
9s.  6d.,  above  it,  19b. 

The  books  at  the  translSer  offices  are  always 
shut  for  about  dx  weeks  previous  to  the  days  of 
payment,  during  which  period  no  transfers  can 
Be  rvgulariy  mada. 

The  expense  of  a  power  of  attorney  to  £1,  Is. 
6d.  for  each  govemmeni  stock,  and  for  South 
Seastock,  £l,ns.6d. 

Tickets  for  preparing  transfers  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  respective  offices  before  one  o'dock, 
otherwise  a  fee  of  9s.  0d.  to  demanded  for  each ; 
on  the  payment  of  thto  fee,  however,  tnnsfen 
maybe  made  on  any  day  of  the  week  up  to3o*doek 
at  ttie  Bank,  and  ha]f*past  9  o'dock  at  the  South 
Sea  House,  provided  the  books  are  not  shut 
for  the  dividend.  Transfers  forwarded  in  the 
3  per  Ct  Old  S.  Bi.  Anns.  Mon.  W.  Fr.  >    and      usual  manner,  without  fee,  are  made  void  If  not 

j  Oct.  10.  executed  by  half-past  9  o'dock.  These  rMu- 
The  rate  of  brokarage  to  98.  6d.  on  the  £100  latioos  apply  both  to  the  Bank  and  South  Sea 
upon  the  stock  transferred.    There  to  no  stamp    ~~ 


)  April  ft 
P.  > 


The  following  tables  will  serve  to  flMilitate  computationB  respecting  the  Talae  of 
the  diiferent  stooks,— the  first  bj  showing  the  poruon  of  accruing  interest  or  divi- 
dend necessary  to  be  deducted  rrom  their  price  as  usually  quoted  in  the  market, 
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before  eompAring  them  with  each  other,^the  second  by  showing  their  Droportional 
amount  in  reference  to  the  same  yearly  return  of  interest.  The  nse  orthese  tables 
has  been  extended,  it  will  be  obserred,  to  other  descriptions  of  stock  besides  ihoee 
of  the  iioTemment. 

Tabus  showing  the  Amoont  of  Diyidend  which  has  accmed  npon  Tarioiu  Stocks 

on  the  iirst  Day  of  eaeh  Month. 


Jimnnr. 

DiTldaodt  dm  Jn.  5  k  July  A. 

DMdaMladiMApril5aOet.lO.     | 

Coniob 
3|icrociita. 

Neir 
3^  peroenL 

i:.L8i<N^ 
10|  ftK  emt. 

RedneHl 
Spcroenta. 

fUdnecd 

3|  pcronti. 

aoTBAook 
7per  omt. 

19    4 
0    4    6 
0    9    I 
0  14    3 

0  19    3 

1  4    4 
1    9    4 
0    4ft 
0    9ft 
0  14    4 

0  19    ft 

1  4    4 

£«.    d. 
I  14    3 
0    ft    3 
0  10    8 

0  16    8 
19ft 

1  8    ft 
1  14    3 
0    ft    2 
0  II    0 

0  16    9 

1  9    8 
1    8    4 

£•.  d. 
ft    9    9 

0  1ft    8 

1  11  11 
9    9  11 

3  7    4 

4  ft    8 
ft    9    8 

0  1ft    ft 

1  13    1 
9  10    3 

3  7  11 

4  ft    0 

£  1.    d. 
0  14    1 

0  19    4 

1  4    1 
19    4 
0    4    9 
0    9    1 
0  13  10 

0  18  10 

1  3    9 
I    8    7 
0    3    9 
0    8  10 

£  1.   d. 

0  16    ft 

1  9    7 
1    8    1 
1  14    3 
0    4  10 

0  10    7 

0  16    9 

1  1  11 
1    7    9 
I  13    4 
0    4    4 
0  10    3 

£  •.  d. 
1  19  10 
9    ft    9 
9  16    9 
3    8    6 

0  9    8 

1  1    9 
1  19    4 
9    3  10 

9  1ft    6 
3    6    8 
0    8    8 

10  6 

Fsbnyury. 

Marah..'. 

AprlL. 

fiayT!!. ::::.:.:.:.: 

Jims. 

July 

Aiuciut 

September 

October. 

NoTcmbar. 

I>eoember. 

Table  showing  the  Prices  which  Stocks,  yielding  diiferent  Rates  of  DiTldend, 
shoald  respectiTely  bMr,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  Return  of  Interest ;  also 
the  conresponding  Number  of  Years*  Purchase  for  Perpetual  Annuities. 


Teu^ 

IntcRit 

3per 

3)per  4iwr  4ftpcr 

ftper 

5ft  m 

«|W 

6ft  per!  7  per 

7*  per 

8pcr 

10*  p. 

Pufchaae. 

Tearlj. 

cent. 

omt. 
1161 

oenu  oenu 

oenc 
1661 

omt. 

eort. 

omt. 
9161 

omt. 
S3S1 

omt. 
9S0 

omt. 
9661 

omt. 

331 

£    a.  d. 
3    0    0 

100 

133ft   150 

181ft 

900 

360 

83 

3    0    7 

99 

llftft>lS9     148ft 

165 

196 

914ft  931~ 

947*   264~   346*1 
9431,260     341*1 

m 

3    1    6 

97ft 

list 

130     14«i 

162ft 

1781 

19ft 

Sll*  997ft 

39 

3    9    6 

96 

119 

128     144 

I  GO 

176 

192 

9n6     994 

940   |9S6 

336    1 

3U 

3    3    6 

Mft 

not 

126  .1411 

i&7ft 

173* 

180 

204|   2:c0) 

936*1  269 

3301  1 

31 

3    4    6 

98 

loeft 

124     139ft 

1S5 

1701 

186 

901ft    917 

9^1248    ;326* 

301 

3    ft    7 

9U 

106« 

199     137* 

IftSft 

1671 

183 

186* ;  213ft 

2281  244    ,S:iO* 

30 

3    6    8 

90 

lOff 

190     13ft 

IfiO 

166 

180 

196   I2IO 

226   ,240    1316 

m 

3    7  10 

88ft 

103* 

118 

1321 

147ft 

162* 

177 

191t   206ft 

291*' 296     3091 

99 

3    9    0 

87 

101ft 

116 

13Dft 

146 

160ft 

174 

188ft  1  903 

217*   232     304* 

98i 

3  10    9 

8ftft 

991 

114 

198* 

149ft 

1661 

171 

186*. 199* 

9131   228   ,999* 

98 

3  11    6 

84 

96 

119 

196 

140 

184 

168 

189     196 

91U   ,994     994 

97» 

3  19    9 

89ft 

S3 

110 

1931 

137ft 

Iftl* 

165 

1781   192ft 

906*  290   '8881 

97 

3  14    1 

81 

108 

191ft 

13ft 

148ft 

162 

175*    189 

909*  216     983* 

m 

3  Iff    6 

79ft 

92t 

106 

119* 

132ft 

1461 

169 

i7i* 

18ft* 

1081   919     278* 

96 

3  16  11 

78 

91 

104     117 

130 

143 

166 

168 

189 

196     908     273 

901 

3  18    ft 

76ft 

89* 

109 

]14t 

127ft 

140i 

163 

1661 

178* 

191*,  kOI    .Jf<»;| 

9ft 

4    0    0 

7« 

87ft 

100 

n2ft 

19ft 

137ft 

160 

ie2ft 

17ft 

187* 

900     S62* 

94* 

4    1    7 

73ft 

85t 

98 

no* 

122ft 

1341 

147 

169* 

171* 

1831 

196     267* 

34 

4    3    4 

79 

84 

96 

106 

120 

132 

144 

166 

168 

180 

198   I959 

93* 

4    ft    1 

70ft 

89* 

94     lO&l 

117ft 

129* 

141 

1621 

164* 

176* 

188     2461 

98 

4    6  11 

69 

80ft 

99 

103ft 

lift 

126ft 

138 

149ft 

161 

179*    184 

241*1 

991 

4    8  11 

67ft 

781 

90 

101* 

112ft 

1231 

136 

146* 

167* 

1681 

180 

236*1 

99 

4  10  11 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

121 

138 

143 

184 

16ft 

176     231    1 

911 

4  13    0 

64ft 

^t 

86 

961 

107ft 

118* 

129 

1301 

160* 

161* 

172     2264  1 

91 

4  1ft    3 

63 

84 

Mft 

10ft 

116ft 

120 

136* 

147 

167*   168    9S0*| 

901 

4  17    7 

61ft 

Zl* 

89 

m 

102ft 

1121 

123 

133* 

143* 

1631    164     215*1 

90 

ft    0    0 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

160 

160     210    1 

19 

ft    ft    3 

37 

06ft 

^ 

8ftft 

96 

104ft 

114 

193* 

138 

142* 

169     199*1 

18 

ft  11    1 

34 

63 

81 

90 

99 

108 

117 

126 

13ft 

144     189    1 

17 

ft  17    8 

ftl 

ftOft 

68 

76ft 

8ft 

93ft 

102 

110* 

119. 

127*    136     178*1 

13} 

6    0   0 

ftO 

ft8i 

86i 

K 

83ft 

91i 

100 

lOOft 

116i 

12ft 

133*  17ft 

16 

6    ft    0 

48 

M 

64 

79 

80 

88 

96 

104 

112 

120 

188     168 

1ft 

6  13    4 

4ft 

ft9ft 

60 

87ft 

7ft 

89ft 

90 

97* 

106 

119* 

120     167* 

19 
10 

7  10   0 

8  0   0 

40 
37ft 

3 

ft3| 

60 
M* 

SI 

3 

80 
7ft 

861 
81* 

^ 

100 
981 

1061   140 
100     131* 

8   6    8 

36 

49 

48 

84 

80 

66 

79 

78 

84 

90 

96  jl26 

10   0    0 

30 

SB 

40 

4ft 

ftO 

AS 

60 

6ft 

70 

7ft 

80 

1(>6    1 

The  highest  price  of  8  per  oent.  stock  was  in  1737,  when  it  reached  107,  the 
k>west  in  September  1797,  when,  owing  to  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  the  fidlure  of  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Republic,  and  other  circumstances,  it  fell  to 
47 1.    Since  1820,  it  has  been  rarely  abore  93  or  below  75. 
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t*L4N8  FOR  THE  ReDUCHON  OF  THE  PUBUG  DeBT,  SiC, 

I.  A  scheme  for  the  gradual  extmction  of  the  Natiooal  Debt,  by  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  a  sinking  func^  was  raojeoted,  bnt  only  partially  apphed,  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  1716  (3  Geo.  I.  c.  27).  It  senred,  howeyer,  m  some  respects,  as  the 
model  of  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  sinking  ftmd,  snggested  by  Dr  Price,  and 
brought  forward  by  Mi  Fiii  in  March  1786  (26  Geo.  IIlTc.  31),  according  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  and  apply  (throogh  the  medium  of  certain  commissioners) 
one  million  sterling  per  annum,  regularly  and  progressiyely  to  the  purchase  of 
stock,  the  interest  accruing  thereon  being  applied  m  Uke  manner,  so  that  the  whole 
would  operate  in  a  progressire  accelerate  ratio  at  oom|>oand  interest.  Other  sums 
were  rendered  accessory  to  the  scheme,  and  at  the  expiry  of  28  years  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  Amd  would  include  a  yearly  income  of  four  mulions,  a  part  of 
which  might  then  be  applied  towards  the  relidr  of  the  public.  Had  this  sinking  fund 
been  always  confined  to  the  legitimate  end  first  pressed,  there  could  not  hare  been 
any  doubt  with  regard  to  its  benefits.  Bnt  its  operation  was  continued  and  enlarged 
%thr  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1793,  dunng  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue 
existed,  and  when  tiie  sums  devoted  to  it  had  to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  at  a 
hi^  rate  of  interest.  In  this  way  every  addition  to  the  sinking  fund  was  cancelled 
by  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  debt,  and  the  burden  of  an  expensive  establish- 
ment of  officers  and  clerks  was  maintained  for  no  beneficial  purpose  imaginable. 
TIhs,  however,  was  the  least  part  of  the  evil.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price 
of  the  public  stocks  has  a  tenaency  to  fall  at  the  period  of  every  new  creation  of 
debt,  and  that  the  degree  of  such  fkll  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  new  stock 
which  it  is  desired  to  create;  while  at  intervening  periods  the  tendency  is  of  an 
opposite  character,  so  that  the  redemption  of  any  portion  of  ^  debt  will  not  be 
efllcted  on  terms  so  low  as  the  minister  has  accepted  at  the  period  of  its  creation. 
"  The  average  rate,"  says  }dx  Porter.  **  at  which  3  per  cent,  stock  was  created 
between  1793  uid  1801,  was  £57, 7s.  6d.  of  monev  for  £100  stock,  and  the  average 
market-price  during  that  period  was  £61, 17s.  6a.  for  £100  stock.  The  loss  to  the 
public  upon  the  additionsl  sum  borrowed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  redeemed  du- 
ring that  period,  which  was  £49,655,631,  amounted  to  4)  per  cent.,  or  £2,234,500. 
Between  1803  and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  avenu^e  price  at  which  loans 
were  contracted  was  £60. 7s.  6d.  per  £100  stock,  and  the  average  market  price 
during  that  time  was  £62. 17s.  6d.  per  £100.  The  loss  was  therefore  2}  per  cent, 
upon  the  sum  redeemed  during  that  time,  £176,173,240,  or  £4,404,331,  making 
together  an  amount  of  £6,638,831  absolutely  lost  to  the  public  by  these  operations. 
Tms  amount,  reckoned  at  the  average  price  of  the  various  loans,  is  eqmvalent  to 
a  capital  of  more  than  eleven  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  which  the  country 
is  now  additionidly  burdened  through  the  measure  of  borrowing  in  a  depressed 
market  more  money  than  was  wanted,  in  order  to  its  being  repaid  when  the  market 
for  public  securities  was  certain  to  be  higher."  iProgrett  qf  the  Nation^  sec.  4, 
0.  2.  p.  292.) 

llie  fiJlaoy  of  borrowing  larger  sums  than  were  wanted,  and  paying  in  conse- 
quence more  dearly  for  the  loan  of  what  was  actually  required,  in  order  to  accu- 
mulate the  surplus  into  a  ftmd  for  buying  up  the  debt  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
at  which  it  was  contracted,  appears  now  siuiciently  obvious.  The  Sinkin/|[  Fund 
Scheme,  however,  was  presented  in  such  a  flattering  point  of  view,  that  it  long 
deluded  the  public,  and  the  prospect  which  it  enabled  the  ndnister  to  hold  out  m 
the  speedy  redemption  of  the  debt,  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the 
imposition  of  a  higher  amount  of  taxes  than  they  would  otherwise  have  borne.  Its 
absurdity  was  first  satisfactorily  exposed  in  1812  by  Dr  Hamilton,  who  proved  that 
**  the  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fond  by  which 
public  debt  can  be  discharged.  The  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  we  diminution  of 
expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which  this  sinking  fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its 
operations  rendered  more  effectual :  and  all  schemes  for  discharging  uie  national 
debt,  by  sinking  Ainds  operating  by  compound  interest,  or  in  anv  other  manner^ 
unless  so  far  as  they  are  foundea  upon  this  principle,  are  illusory.'' 

Dr  Hamilton's  exposition  was  not  immediately  successful ;  for  although,  on  the 
return  of  peace  in  1815,  it  was  found  impossible,  exhausted  as  the  nation  then  was 
by  the  stupendous  efforts  it  had  made  during  the  war,  to  continue  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  required  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  sinking  fund,  yet  for  some 
years  a  semblance  of  this  wm  kept  up  by  means  of  various  expedients,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  passing  of  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  that  the  system  was  entirely 
abandoned.    By  that  act  it  was  provided,  that,  from  the  5th  of  July  1829,  there 
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iiliftU  be  iasiied  out  of  the  oonsolidated  Aind  only  such  anniial  snin  as  shall  anpear 
to  be  the  aotaal  sorplos  TeTonae  of  the  United  Kin^om,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
redaction  of  the  national  debt,  by  the  conumssioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  ; 
namely,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  the  Ghanoellor  of  Exohequer.  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Aoeountant-general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ana  the 
Govemor  and  DeputY-goTemor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  time  being  ;  and 
that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasnry  shall,  every  quarter,  make  up  accounts  of  ti^e 
annual  revenue  for  the  four  preceding  quarters,  and  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
surplus  to  be  issued  to  the  saidoonunissiouerB,  who  are  to  publish,  in  the  London 
Gaiette,  the  snm  which  will  be  so  applicable  in  the  ensuing  quarter.  It  was  also 
provided  that  all  stock  and  annuities  standing  in  their  names  on  5th  July  1829 
should  be  cancelled,  and  the  dividends  cease  to  be  paid  ;  and  that  in  future  all 
stock  purchased  by  them  should  be  canoelled  from  the  day  of  transfer. 

2.  The  conversion  of  the  perpetual  anniuties  payable  on  the  capital  of  the  funded 
debt  into  annuities  payable  only  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  already  explained, 
operates  indirectly  as  a  sinking  limd  ;  and  so  long  as  it  proceeds  upon  equitable 
principles,  and  as  the  increased  annual  charge  which  it  occasions  is  dwrayed  from  a 
bonajidt  revenue,  and  is  not  carried  so  &r  as  to  interfere  with  the  onward  progress 
of  the  country  thxinigh  excessive  taxation,  it  appears  to  be  liable  to  little  objection. 
A  considerable  reli«  may  be  expected  from  this  mode  of  redemption  in  the  course 
of  the  next  twenty  years,  particularly  after  1860,  when  the  long  annuities  expire. 

It  is  objected  bv  some  that  the  principle  of  this  system  is  subversive  of  the  spirit 
of  accumulation.  By  encouraging  mdividuaJs  to  consume  their  whole  property  dur- 
ing their  lifetime,  and  as  such,  improper  for  the  adoption  of  government,  whose 
object  ought  ratner  to  be  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  forethought,  and  induce  people 
to  live  for  others  as  well  as  tiiemselves.  Bat  the  terms  upon  which  annuities  are 
now  granted  by  government  are  not  such  as  to  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  this 
method  of  investment.  Annuities  are,  and  have  always  been,  granted  by  respect- 
able insurance  companies,  and  in  ever^  lar£[e  community  there  must  be  numerous 
persons  to  whom  the  conversion  of  their  capital  into  an  annuity  is  a  matter  less  of 
choice  than  of  necessity. 

3.  Loans  during  war,  it  is  now  said,  should  be  fbnded  in  stock  bearing  a  rate  of 
interest  equivalent  to  the  market-rate  when  they  were  contracted  for,  rather  than 
in  stock  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  capital,  in 
order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  fall  of  mterest  at  the  return  of  peace. 
This  opinion  was  advocated  by  Dr  Price  and  Dr  Hamilton ;  and  since  we  expe- 
riencea  the  beneficial  effects  m  the  late  reductions  of  interest,  it  has  been  again 
brought  forward  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  xciiL,  Jan.  1828),  by  Mr  M'Culloch 
in  his  **  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire  "  and  other  writings,  and  bv  Mr  Porter 
in  his  **  Proipess  of  the  Nation."  In  the  last-mentioned  work  (sec  4,  c  '2^  p.  294)  it  is 
shovm  that  if  at  the  expense  of  a  small  present  sacrifice  ^  J  per  cent,  mterest,  the 
loans  during  the  last  wars  had  been  contracted  in  5  per  cent-  annuities,  and  if 

government  had  so  flur  taken  advantage  of  the  subsequent  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
iterest  as  to  procure  their  conversion  into  annuities  of  3}  per  cent.,  the  unre- 
deemed debt  at  the  present  time  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  exceeded  six 
hundred  millions,  while  the  annual  charge  upcm  the  same  wonld  have  been  twenty- 
one  millions. 

Many  of  the  loans  during  the  last  vrar  were  raised  in  a  very  improvident  man- 
ner, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the  object  above  contended  for  been 
kept  more  steadily  in  view  by  the  government,  our  present  burdens  would  have 
been  lees ;  but  whether  to  the  extent  supposed  by  Mr  Porter,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  inquire.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  comparative  eligi- 
bility of  ftmding  in  a  stock  bearing  a  high  or  low  rate  of  interest  must  depend 
in  a  oonsiderable  degree  on  their  prices  in  the  market.  **  At  all  times,"  says 
Mr  Rtcardo,  **  the  5  per  cents  bear  a  very  low  relative  price  to  the  3  per  cents. 
Here,  then,  is  one  disadvantage  to  be  put  aninst  another,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  prices  or  the  S  per  eents  and  5  per  cents  differ, 
vrhether  it  be  more  desirable  to  raise  the  loan  in  the  one  or  in  the  o&er.  We  have 
little  doubt,  that  during  many  periods  of  the  vrar  there  would  have  been  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  mahing  the  loan  in  5  per  cent,  stock  in  preference  to  3  per  cent, 
stock.  Th»  market  in  6  per  cent,  stock,  too,  is  limited ;  a  sale  cannot  be  ibrced  in 
it  without  causing  a  considerable  fall,— a  circumstance  known  to  the  contractors, 
and  acainst  which  they  would  naturally  take  some  security  in  the  price  which 
they  bid  for  a  large  loan  if  in  that  stock."  {Ency,  Brit.,  art.  FumHng  System, 
vol.  X.  p.  253.) 
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The  qnestion  as  to  the  hest  method  of  ftrnding,  therefore,  is  one,  the  eolotioii  of 
whidi  most  depend  in  »  great  meaeuie  on  the  state  of  cirenmstanees  at  the  time 
a  loan  becomes  neceasary.  Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  public 
mind  is  now  too  much  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  finance  to  permit  any 
ftirther  imposition  wiUi  respect  to  schemes  that  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
arithmetics  calculation  ;  and  that  although  there  is  but  little  prosnect  of  any  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  absolute  amount  of  our  public  debt,  yet  tnat  its  reJatiye 
Durden  will  become  gradually  but  effectually  lightened  through  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  country.    [  Rbtenub  and  Expenditukb.] 

FUBXiONG,  an  English  measure  of  length,  equal  660  feci,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
mile. 

FURS,  OB  PELTRIES.  The  term^M^  is  applied  by  traders  to  the  raw  skin ; 
and  fur  to  the  skin  after  the  inner  side  is  conyerted  into  a  kind  of  leather.  The  use 
of  fare  originated  in  those  regions  of  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia  yHiere  they  most 
abound,  and  where  the  seyerity  of  the  climate  renders  that  species  of  eloUiing 
necessary.  They  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were 
probably  introduced  into  ciyflized  Europe  by  the  northern  conanerors.  in  the  12th, 
i3th,  and  14th  centuries^  ftirs,  especially  those  of  the  sable  ana  ermine,  formed  part 
of  the  fashionable  magnificence  of  courts.  At  that  time  they  were  chiefly  procured 
from  tiie  north  of  Asia  by  the  traders  of  Italy,  by  whom  they  were  oistributed 
throughout  France,  Euf  land,and  other  countries.  Since  the  discoyery  and  settlement 
of  Canada,  howeyer,  they  haye  been  mostly  obtained  from  the  northern  parts  of 
America;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  article  of  commerce  which  has  called 
forth  a  more  daring  and  adyenturous  spirit,  or  given  rise  to  a  more  courageous 
endurance  of  dangers  and  privations,  than  have  been  manifested  throughout  the 
prosecution  of  the  trade  in  tnose  bleak  and  savage  regions. 

The  fur-trade  was  brought  into  repute  by  the  French  soon  after  their  settlement 
in  Canada  in  1608,  and  ttteir  success  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  English 
Hudson's  Bay^  Company,  which  was  chartered  bj  Charles  II.  in  1670,  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  tending  vnth  the  Indians  in  the  vast  territories  acyoining 
the  inlet  from  which  the  corporation  takes  its  name.  But  their  charter  never 
having  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  hunting  in  those  regions  was  still  considered 
to  be  open  to  all  British  subjects,  and  not  a  few  enoged  in  it.  This  irrefrular  trade 
was  suspended  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada  in  1759,  out  it  soon 
afterwards  revived  and  increased.  In  1 766.  private  adventurers  began  to  traffic  frtun 
Blichiliimakinac,  whose  success  incited  others  to  follow  their  example ;  and  inde- 
pendent traders  gradually  spread  over  every  part  of  the  country,  until  1787,  when 
these  scattered  parties  were  united  into  one  great  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
**^  North- West  Company."  The  rivalry  of  this  association  nad  the  effect  of  inspiriting 
and  extending  the  trade,  but  it  was  carried  on  by  them  in  many  respects  Deyond 
legitimate  limits,  and  often  accompanied  by  open  violence  and  bloodshed,  in  vniieh 
both  Europeans  and  natives  were  alike  sufferers.  Never  indeed  vras  a  more  fhrious 
contest  vnurod  between  two  mercantile  bodies  than  between  the  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Coinpanies.  At  lengthy  in  1821,  the  two  concerns  were  united,  under 
the  firm  of  the  **  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,"  vrith  much  advantage  to  the  peace 
of  the  Air  countries,  and  perhaps  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
skins  collected  by  this  Company  are  all  shipped  to  London,  mostly  from  Uieir  fte- 
tories  of  York  Fort  and  Moose  Fort  in  Hudson's  Bay;  others  from  Fort  Van- 
couver, on  the  Columbia,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  m>m  Montreal.  This  last, 
which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  North- West  Company,  has,  since  the  union, 
sunk  into  a  subordinate  station. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  ftir-trade  is  chiefly  prosecuted  bv  the 
*'  North  American  Fur  Company."  whose  principal  establishment  is  at  Michilli- 
makinac,  where  it  receives  skins  from  the  poet  depending  on  that  station,  and  ftt>m 
those  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  the  great  range  of 
country  extending  thence  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  Company  penetrates  into 
the  bosom  of  these  distant  regions  by  means  of  steam-beats.  Of  other  associations 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  celebrated  are  Ashley's  Company  from  St  Louis,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  s,  formed  at  New  York  in  1831;  vrhich  last  has  pushed  its 
enterprises  into  tracts  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  coasts  of  Monterrey 
and  Upper  Galifomia.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  districts  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  now  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  the  hunter.  Almost  all  the  American  furs  whidi  do  not  belong 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  find  their  way  to  New  York,  where  they  are  ei^ier 
distributed  for  home  consumption  or  exported  chiefly  to  London. 
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The  fbr-trade  is  also  extendvely  pursued  hy  the  Rassians  in  the  N.  of  Asia  and 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  Their  chief  assodaiion  is  the  Russian  American 
Comnany  of  Moscow ;  and  the  principal  markets  for  their  fors  are  the  fiurs  of 
Kiaonta,  NoiNii^rod,^  and  Leipsic. 

Furs  may  he  dirided  into  two  distinct  classes :  those  employed  for  clothing  or 
ornamental  purposes,  and  those  used  in  felting  or  nat-making.  Of  the  former,  the 
principal  are  the  gray,  silyer,  and  black  fox,  the  ermine,  sable,  chinchilla,  fitchet, 
bear,  martin,  mime,  lynx,  and  wolf ;  of  the  latter,  the  beayer,  nutria,  otter,  hare, 
rabbit,  and  racoon  ;  but  seyeral  of  the  skins  used  for  felting  purposes  are  manu- 
factured for  dress.  Furs,  and  especially  those  used  for  felting,  are  further  distin- 
guished into  9eatoned  and  urueatoned  skins  ;  the  former  bemg  those  which  are 
taken  off  the  animal  in  winter  when  the  fur  is  at  its  full  growth,  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  as  to  fineness;  the  latter,  those  obtained  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn^  when  it  is  short,  coarse,  and  hairy,  and  generally  not  wortn  more  tlum  a 
third  of  the  yalue  of  that  found  on  the  best  seasoned  skins. 

The  more  Talnable  and  scarce  ftirs  are  chiefly  procured  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
**  precious  ermine'*  and  sable,  both  of  the  genus  mtutela  (weasel),  are  obtained  of 
the  best  quality  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  that  country  and  the  N.  of  Europe.  The 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  former,  and  the  rich  dark  shades  of  tiie  latter,  with  the 
great  depth,  and  the  peculiar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and  Air,  haye 
combined  to  giye  them  a  preference  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  they  still  main- 
tain the  same  relktiye  estimate  in  regard  to  other  fhrs,  as  when  they  marked  the 
rank  of  the  crusader,  and  were  emblazoned  in  heraldxy.  The  martin  resembles 
the  sable ;  the  best  are  ttom  Kamtschatka  and  N.  Asia,  but  in  eyery  pack  of 
American  skins,  some  are  to  be  found  of  a  beautiful  shade,  and  a  deep  rich  oliye 
colour.  Next  to  these  in  yalue  ai^  the  sea-otter,  the  mink,  and  the  flery  fox.  The 
sea-otter,  procured  in  Behring's  Island,  Kamtschatka.  and  opposite  coasts  of 
America,  is  an  exoeedingly  fine,  soft,  close  fur,  jet  black  in  winter,  with  a  silken 
gloss  ;  the  fbr  of  the  young  animal  being,  howeyer,^  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour. 
The  sea-otter  is  confined  to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  the  number  is  now  so 
much  reduced  as  to  render  the  chase  an  ol^ect  of  little  consequence.  The  land- 
otter  abounds  on  the  borders  of  all  the  interior  lakes  of  tl»t  country :  but  its  skin, 
chiefly  used  for  collars  and  linings,  is  comparatiyely  of  small  yalue.  The  mink  is  a 
diminutiye  spedes  of  otter.  The  fiery  fox,  the  bright  red  of  Asia,  more  brUliantly 
coloured  and  finer  than  any  other  of  the  genus,  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the 
standard  of  yalue  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Of  the 
American  fox  there  are  many  yarieties,  as  the  black,  red,  gray,  white,  cross,  silyer, 
and  dun  coloured.  The  silyer  fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  natiye  of  the  woody  dis- 
trict below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  riyer.  Bear  skins  of  yarious  kinds  and 
colours  are  procured  in  N.  America,  and  are  much  used  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe  both  for  warmth  and  ornament,  particularly  on  the  outside  of  carriages. 
The  hide  of  the  wolf  is  considered  peculiarly  fitted  for  knapsacks  and  similar  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  is  much  employed  in  Germany. 

The  beayer's  fbr  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  owing  to  its  abundance 
(tiiough  this  is  now  much  less  than  formerly)  and  the  large  and  sure  demand  for  it 
in  the  hat  manufacture.  It  appears  to  be  mdigenous  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  though  in  the  settlea  countries  and  in  eyen  those  open  to  priyate  hunters, 
it  is  now  near^  exterminated.  The  skins  are  <Hyided  into  parchment^  or  those  oi 
the  old  animals,  and  eub^  or  those  of  the  young  ones.  The  latter  are  the  finest,  but 
from  their  smaller  size  are  not  of  equal  yalue  witii  the  others,  and  they  haye  become 
comparatively  rare,  as  the  capture  of  the  young  a.niin«.1a  is  now  pronibited  by  the 
Company.  The  mnsquash,  a  species  of  diminutiye  beayer,  is  found  principally 
in  the  yicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay^  and  the  yast  number  taken  renders  its  skin 
an  article  of  importance  ;  the.  Air  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  inferior  hats.  Nu- 
tria skins  haye  become  of  considerable  importance  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  they  are  imported  f^m  S.  America,  principally  from  La  Plata.  Of  the  other 
forei|pi  furs  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  a  description  <tf  all  those  of  much  inter- 
est will  be  found  under  their  respectiye  heads.  The  only  British  ones  that  need  be 
noticed  are  those  of  the  rabbit  and  tlM  hare,  which  are  both  extensiyely  used  for 
felting ;  the  hair  of  the  silver-tipped  rabbit  of  Lincolnddre,  however,  is  highly 
esteemed  for  dress,— a  purpose  for  which  it  is  exported  both  to  Russia  and  China. 

Furs  are  not  only  used  and  valued  in  those  countries  where  they  are  needed 
for  defence  against  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  but  also  among  the  inhabitants  of 
milder  climates,  who,  being  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent,  are  said  to  inherit  an 
attachment  to  that  species  ot  clothing.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  Sonthem 
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Rcnfiia,  China,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  maaj  of  ihe  nations  of  the  middle  and  westeru 
parte  of  Europe.  In  Syria,  £|gypt,  Buenaria,  and  Independent  Tartary,  there  ta 
also  a  great  oonsnaption  wheve  thore  eziete  no  phynoal  neceseity. 

The  principid  emporium  of  the  fbr-trade  ie  London,  where  the  Teesels  of  th« 
Hudaon's  Bay  Company  arriye  about  the  end  of  September  ;  and  the  public  Bales 
afterwards  held  by  them  are  attended  b^  many  foreign  merchants,  whose  purchases 
are  chiefly  sent  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipsic,  whence  they  are  distributed  through 
yarious  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  furs  exposed  tor 
sale  by  the  Company  in  December  of  the  three  years  18S5, 1836,  and  1837  ;— 


Skint  qf 

BoftYor 

Martin 

Otter 

Fox,   BQTer  and 

OroM 

Other  Foxef 

Musqiuuh 

B«ar 


isaow 


1836. 


78.908 
61,006 
15.487 

910 

8,704 

1,111,646 

4,197l 


46.063 

02.749 

8,439 

471 

1,994 

160,986 

1.71g 


1837. 


82.997 

156,168 

15,934 

9,147 

99,861 

838,548 

7J563 


attntqf 


Fidier 

Lynx 

Mink 

Wotf 

WolT«rai«. 
Badger. ... 

Swan , 

Racoon .... 


IKU. 

ia'16. 

1837. 

2.479 

1,327 

6.115 

6,9!N) 

3,782 

31,887 

17.809 

19,998 

97,750 

8,729 

307 

7,031 

1,963 

143 

9,166 

698 

901 

754 

4,703 

19 

6,600 

599 

98 

585 

The  yalue  of  furs,  especially  of  those  which  are  articles  of  luxury  and  fashion, 
yaries  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  great  inequality  of  the 
supply  and  the  demand ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  price  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year  often  exceed  300  per  cent.  The  following  has  been  obligingly  fhmished  to 
the  publishers  of  this  work  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  the  ayerage  prices 
of  each  description  in  the  sales  of  1836,  which  are  oousidei^d  as  affording  a  good 
general  idea  <^  the  course  of  the  trade  : — 


£   I.  d. 
Bearer,  parchment,  per 

■kin 1  19  6 

....  Oub 0  19  3 

....  Coat,  perlb. 0  19  0 

Martin,  per  ikin 0  15  6 

Otter,  Soi 9  10  0 

....    Land 1    8  6 


£   ■. 

Pox,  Silver 10   0 

....  CroM 1  19 

....  Red 0  10 

....  Wliite 0    9 

....  Kit 0    3 

Moaqoaah 0   0 

....0  18 


d. 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 


£  t,  ± 

FIdier 0  14  9 

Lynx 1  0  0 

Mink 0  9  6 

Wolf 0  6  4 

WolTerene 0  5  9 

Swan 0  6  6 

Raooon 0  9  9 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  chief  imports  of  fhr  into  the  United  Kingdom 
In  1889  ^-    S 

Rear.  ..„.,., ,, ,N^ 

BriUah 
America. 

United 
Sutet. 

La  Plata 
Sutei. 

North  of 
Eurapr. 

4.818 
57.887 

•  «  •  ■ 

74,046 

96,956 

594,994 

•  ■  •  • 

14,888 

4,809 
10,876 

•  ■  •  • 

86,791 

89,911 

91I,]M 

•  •  •  • 

371 

S14,i»4 

.... 

196 

96 

109,451 

197,317 

3,639 

6.554 

9.0 

869 

leaver 

Pitch 

Marti  n 

Mhik 

f  niouaih 

Nutria 

Otter 

FUSTIAN,  a  coarse  thick  cotton  stuff,  generally  tweeled,  and  of  a  dark  colonr. 
The  most  common  kind  is  named  pillow  ;  out  the  fabrics  called  barragan,  corduroy, 
yolvoret,  y^yeteen,  beayerteen,  and  thickset,  are  also  fustians.  These  doths  are 
made  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkdiire. 

FUSTIC  (Fr.  Bom  Jcftmtf.  Qer.CMbhoiM.  Sp,  Pale  del  BratUmmanih),  t^  dje- 
wood,  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  a  species  of  mulberry  ( jiforta  imei&ria),%  natiye 
of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Inmes  ;  the  best  heinf^  that  of  Cuba.  It  is  of  a 
sulphur  colour  with  orange  yeins,  hard  and  strong,  and  is  imported  in  the  form  of 
Ion  or  large  blocks.  The  yellow  dye  which  it  affords,  though  extremely  durable 
when  in  combination  with  an  aluminous  base,  yet,  being  dull  and  muddy,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  compound  c<^ours.  About  10,000  tons  of  the  timber  are  annuaUy  im- 
ported, of  which  upwards  of  four>fifths  are  entered  for  home  consnm|»tion.  Nearly 
one-half  of  .the  importattons  are  from  Colombia ;  the  remainder  chidly  from  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  and  the  United  States. 

Zants  FtaHef  or  Fustet^  ynlgarly  called  wmng  ftuHe,  in  distinction  from  the 
preceding,  whiim  is  sometimes  termed  old  ftutic.  is  the  produce  of  the  Venetian 
sumach  {mm  eotinus),  a  shrub  growing  principally  in  Itsly,  the  S.  of  F^nee,  and 
Greece.  Both  the  root  and  the  stem  afford  a  fbgitiye  yellow  colour ;  but  it  is 
seldom  used  alone,  being  chiefly  employed  as  an  acoessor]r  to  heighten  cochineal 
and  other  djes,  and  to  giye  them  a  yeUowish  tin^^e.  This  wood  is  imported  in 
small  quantities  from  Patras  in  the  Morea,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  other  places. 
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6ALANGAL  iFr.Galanga.  Ger.  G^anO^ft  brown  tuberose  root,  with  a  ftJnt 
womatic  smell  and  pnn^nt  taste,  like  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  ginger.  There  are 
two  kinds,  galangai  major  {Alpinia  Gaiangds  and  niangal  minor,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  strongest  in  all  its  qualities,  and  oy  far  the  more  yaluaole.  It  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  colour  on  the  ontsiae  being  browner,  and  in  the  inside  redoishi 
whilst  the  greater  root  is  brownish  on  the  outside,  of  a  dirty  white  within,  ana 
covered  with  rings  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  distant.  They  are  prodnced  in 
China,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  used  in  medicine, 

GALBANUM'tArab.  BarxtMi  Ft.  Cfulbanwn.  i^.  MuUerharM,  Vtn.Beer- 
nuf),  a  medicinal  gum-resin,  produced  by  a  perennial  plant  iBubonOalbanum) 
indigenous  to  Aftica.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  turpen- 
tine, and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1'212.  The  oest  occurs  in  pale-eolenred 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  composed  of  dear  white  tears.  A  more  com- 
mon kind  is  in  agslntinated  masses,  conosting  of  vellowii^  or  reddish  and  clear 
white  tears,  mixed  with  seeds  and  leayes.  When  blackish,  of  a  weak  smell,  Sfoft, 
and  mixed  with  sand  and  other  impuritiefl,  it  is  bad.  It  is  exported  from  Syria, 
the  LeTant,  and  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

GALENA  (Fr.  Phmb  n^fure.  Ger.  Bleiglanz\  or  lead-okmee,  is  a  natiye  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  found  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkdiibre,  and  other  places.  It  is  the 
richest  ore  of  that  metal,  and  nearly  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  fVom 
galena.  It  usually  occurs  in  heaTT,  mining,  black,  or  blueish  l€»d-coloured  cubical 
masses.    It  is  used  in  the  form  or  powder,  called  AlqfHfinup^  for  fflazing  pottery. 

GALLEON,  a  name  formerly  ^ven  to  the  vessels  ox  war  usedoy  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  in  later  times  to  thoee  large  ships  in  which  the  former 
transported  treasure  from  their  American  colonies. 

GALLEY,  a  long,  narrow,  flat-built  yessel,  with  one  deck,  propelled  by  sails 
and  oars,  which  was  much  used,  especially  by  the  Italians,  nntU  of  late  years,  when 
it  was  superseded  by  the  steam-ooat.  It  carried  two  masts  with  lateen  sails^ 
and,  drawnig  but  litlile  water,  was  well  adapted  for  coast  nayigation  ;  while,  by 
means  of  its  oars,  it  had  an  advantage  over  vailing  yeeselB  in  we  dead  calms  so 
fluent  in  the  MedxterraneaiL 

CrALLIC  ACID,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1786,  exists  in  most  astringent  vege- 
tables, and  especially  in  gaU-nnts.  Its  constituents  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydro^n.  It  is  a  soud,  in  taste  sUghtly  8<mr  and  astringent,  inodorous,  crystal- 
lizing m  white  silky  needles.  In  bouing  vrater  it  is  f^ly  soluble,  but  it  requireB 
100  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution  ;  it  dissolves  also  in  ether  and  akohof.  In 
the  form  of  tincture  of  galls  it  is  nmoh  employed  as  a  chemical  reagent.  With 
bases  it  combines  to  form  salts,  ealled  gdUates* 

GALLIOT,  a  name  given  to  a  Dutoh  vessel,  of  which  the  bow  and  stem  are 
similar,  round,  and  bluif,  and  the  bottom  flat,  so  as  to  draw  little  water ;  and  havinc 
on  each  side,  suspended  by  an  faron  bolt,  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  ealled  a  lee-board, 
vrhich,  when  required,  is  let  dovm  on  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  to  prevent  her 
drifting  so  HaX  to  leeward  as  she  would  otherwise  do.  The  galliot  has  two  masts ; 
the  foremast,  the  tallestjjs  ri|^[ed  as  a  sloop  ;  wiiile  the  aftermast  carries  a  small 
sail  termed  toe  miaszen.  This  vessel  is  ddcAy  adapted  for  the  shallows  oif  the  coast 
of  Holland. 

GALLON,  tiie  unit  of  the  imperial  measures  of  eapaeity.  oontainB  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois, or  277*274  cubic  hiches  <n  distilled  vfater.  It  ooniains  almost  exactly  one- 
iUUi  more  than  the  former  English  wine  ffallon,or  5  Imp.  gallons  =  6  wine  gallons 
nearly.  Also  00  Imp.  gaUons  =  59  old  ale  gaUons  nearly.  [Meabubbs  lkd 
WbigbtsJ 

GALLOON,  a  narrow  thick  forret  or  lace,  commonly  made  of  mohair  or  Bilk  ; 
but  sometimes  of  wool,  thread,  gc^d,  or  silver.  It  is  used  as  edging,  and  is  lamly 
employed  in  binding  bats.  Tne  finer  kind  is  mannfkctnred  at  Coventry,  andthe 
coarser  at  Spttalfields. 

GklA^iYt.NoisdeGaOe.  Qet,  Gattapfei.  li.  Oaik.  Sp.  u^i^oOw),  ft  kind  of 
nnts  or  vegetable  wens,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  produced 
on  several  species  of  oax  trees,  by  the  perforation  of  insects  for  the  depodtion  of  their 
eg^s.  This  nest  increases  in  size,  together  with  the  larva  enclosed  in  it,  which,  on 
.arriving  at  maturity,  eats  its  way  out.  and  henoe  gall-nuts  are  generally  found 
with  a  hole  in  them,    lliey  are  in  permctioa  when  they  have  acquired  their  fiill 
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flize  and  weicht,  bat  before  the  Toong  insect  has  pieroed  them  ;  after  which,  they 
become  of  a  brighter  eolonr,  and  lose  part  of  their  weight.  The  nats  firBt  gathered 
are  called  blue  and  sreen  galls  ;  those  later  are  yerj  inferior  in  value,  and  are 
called  white  galls.  iRiej  are  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  covered  with  spines,  of 
an  ash  gray,  or  greenish,  or  blackish-brown  colour.  Those  which  are  heavy  and  not 
perforated  are  preferred ;  but  in  commerce  they  are  almost  invariably  found  in  a 
pierced  state.  They  are  produced  abundantly  throughout  Asia  Minor  from  a 
small  species  of  oak  iQuerout  if^feotaria),  and  the  best  are  those  of  Aleppo  or  Mo- 
sul, which  are  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  mosUv  of  a  blueish  or  grayish  colour, 
hard,  heav^,  compact,  with  numerous  small  tubercles  on  their  surface.  The  Eu- 
ropean variety  is  pale  white  or  brovmish,  smooth,  light,  easily  broken^  and  much 
weaker  than  the  Eastern.  Galls  abound  in  astringent  matter  or  tannin,  and  are 
lar^y  used  in  dyein|(^  infcmakinj^,  and  in  medicine.  They  are  imported  in  bags 
weu^iing  1  cwt.,  and  m  chests  weu^ing  from  2  to  3  cwt.  each. 

(iAMBOGE,  OS  GAMBOGE  (Fr.  Chmme  GuUe.  Ger.  Gummiguti),  a  gum- 
resin,  the  product  of  a  tree  in  Siam,  the  name  of  which  is  donblftiL  It  is  inodor- 
ous and  nearly  insipid  to  the  taste.  The  best,  the  pipe-gamboge,  is  in  rolls  of 
a  doll  orange  colour,  having  a  condioidal  fracture,  of  a  deep  orange  yellow,  and 
a  vraxy  rawer  than  resinous  lustre.  It  also  occurs  in  cakes^  fracture  uneven, 
slightly  porous,  colour  less  bright,  and  lustre  more  resinous.  The  larger  cakes, 
SAQ  sucn  as  are  dark  colourmL  should  be  rejected.  Genuine  gamboge  comes 
from  Siam,  and  is  imported  to  this  country  generally  by  the  way  of  Singapore  or 
China.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  water-colours,  and  as  an  ingredieut  in  some 
varnishes.    It  is  also  a  rough  and  violent  cathartic. 

GARBLE,  the  dross  and  refiise  of  spices  and  drugs. 

GARBLING,  picking  out  the  worst  of  any  commodity. 

GARLIC,  a  perenniu  plant  {Allium  9aHvum\  a  native  of  Sicilv,  and  cultivated 
in  this  country  ror  its  root,  which  consists  of  pungent  aorimouious  Dulbs,  of  a  strong 
and  offensive  smell.  It  is  employed  as  a  conmment,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  curries : 
it  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

GARNET  (from  Fr.  Cfrenai,  of  the  colour  of  pomegranate  seeds)  is  a  precious 
stone,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds.  The  most  valuable  is  the  Almandine. 
preoUms.garnei^  or  oarbunele,  a  beautifhl  crystallized  mineral,  of  various  shades  of 
red,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  a  smokv  asMct.  It  is  commonly 
translucent,  often  transparent.  Principal  localities^  Ceylon,  JPego,  and  Greenland. 
Common  ffomet  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  beinf  commonly  opaque  or  only 
translucent ;  colour  reddish,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  Blackish  brown.  It  is  found 
in  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  otner  countries.  Pyrope  is  a  deep  blood-red  variety,  in 
roundish  and  auj^lar  grains^  completely  transparent ;  chief  localities,  Germany 
and  Ceylon.  0£ers  are  distingnisned  by  different  names ;  as,  pyreneite,  which  is 
a  black  variety  ;  gnronuiat^  of  a  light  olive-green  colour  ;  ajAome.  usually  of  a  deep 
brown  or  oranire-brown,  and  opaque ;  manffanesian  gatmet,  of  a  deep  hyadnth 
or  brownish-red ;  mslanUe,  nsnally  quite  black  and  opaque ;  colophonitef  of  a 
greenish,  yellowish-brown,  or  orange-red  colour  ;  aUoehroUe^  of  a  grayish,  dingy 
yellow,  or  reddish  hue,  ana  opaque ;  and  topoMoUie,  which  is  of  a  topaz-yellow. 

GAS-LIGHT.  Gaseous  compounds  flttea  for  the  purposes  of  illumination  are 
abundantly  produced  during  the  decomposition  or  destructive  distillation  of 
d  ffereut  inflammable  substoncee.  These  are  decomposed  in  establishments  formed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  pure  inflammable  gases  are  conducted  through  pipes  to 
the  situations  where  they  are  required,  and  where  their  consumption  ma^  oe  regu- 
lated to  the  greatest  nicety  according  to  circumstances.  Coal,  oil,  and  resm  are  the 
substances  vrnich  have  been  employed  in  this  mann&cture. 

Coal  gas  was  the  kind  first  nmd,  and  it  is  still  that  which  is  chiefly  consumed. 
The  person  who  first  applied  it  to  nselhl  purposes  was  Mr  William  Murdoch,  of 
Soho,  who,  in  1792,  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  house  and  offices, 
then  at  Redrnth  in  Comwadl.  Little  fartner  appears  to  have  been  done  for  several 
years  towards  making  the  discovery  public.  Betvrizt  1800  and  1806,  however, 
gas-lights  were  introduced  into  several  private  mann&ctorie8|  and  also  exhibited 
in  Paris  and  London.  In  1814,  they  came  into  common  use  m  London ;  in  1818, 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  they  are  now  generally  employed  in  all  the  large  towns  in 
this  country,  and  in  many  on  the  Continent. 

Coal  gas  is  generated  ttom  coal  subjected  to  distillation  in  iron  cylinders  or 
retorts  at  a  red  neat.  It  is  contaminated  at  first  vrith  tar,  ammoniacal  and  other 
vapours,  from  which  it  is  freed  in  a  condensing  vessel,  and  also  vrith  more  or  less 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  gases,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
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meuifl  of  lime,  in  yeflseUi  called  pur\fien.  The  carbnretted  hydrocen  f^  saffi- 
oiently  pure  for  use,  is  then  transmitted  into  gasometers^  whence  ue  Pipes  issue 
for  the  supply  of  houses  and  other  purposes.  A  quantity  of  coke  is  lot  in  the 
retort,  which,  with  the  tar,  ammoniarcal  liquor,  and  other  reflise  matter,  is  applied 
to  dilFerent  uses  in  the  arts. 

The  purification  of  coal  gas  is  of  great  importance,  because,  if  the  sulphuretted 
hydro^Bn  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  is  not  only  highly  noxious  during  combustion,  but 
in  the  erent  of  the  gas  escaping  it  is  no  less  an  eyil.  It  is  fetid  and  unwholesome, 
and  caoses  the  immediate  tarnishing  of  sUver  and  other  metals :  fortunately  its 
presence  is  readily  detected  by  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  lead,  and  no  gas  should  be  burned  which  blackens  it.  The  specific  grayity  of 
pnrifiea  coal  gas  yaries  from  '450  to  '650. 

The  coal  best  suited  for  distillation  is  that  which  contains  most  bitumen  and 
least  sulphur  ;  and  hence  the  superior  purity  of  the  gas  procured  from  the  Scotch 
cannel  or  parrot  coal,  owing  to  the  comparatiyely  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
which  it  contains,  and  the  more  ireneral  use  of  this  light  in  dwelling-houses  in 
Scotiand  than  in  England.  A  chaldron  of  coals  should  yield  about  12,000  cubical 
feet  of  purified  gas,  of  which  each  argand  burner,  equal  to  six  wax  candles,  may 
be  considered  as  consuming  from  four  to  fiye  cubical  feet  per  hour. 

Oil  Gas  is  procured  abundantly  by  the  decomposition  of  oil  trickled  into  a  red- 
hot  retort,  hajf-filled  with  coke  or  brick.  It  contains  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
requires  no  purification,  and  is  much  richer  in  carburetted  hydrogen  than  coal  gas. 
Sp.  gr.  about  '900.  Mr  Brando  states  that  **  a  jgallon  of  whale  oil  affords  about 
90  cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  ayerage  specific  jzrayity  of  *900,  and  an  arsand  burner, 
equal  to  seyen  candles,  consumes  a  cubical  root  and  a  half  per  hour.''  Less  of  it 
is  thus  required  than  of  coal  gas  for  any  giyen  quantity  of  light,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  combustion  \  but  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  the  great  expense  has  led  nearly  to  the  entire  disuse  of  this  kind 
of  gas. 

KKsiif  Gas,  equal  in  <}uality  to  that  from  oil,  is  procured  in  abundance  by  a 
peculiar  treatment  of  resin^  and  considerable  hopes  were  some  years  ago  enter- 
tained that  it  would  come  mto  general  use ;  but  later  experiments  seem  to  proye 
that  in  this  country  at  least  it  cannot  in  point  of  economy  compete  with  that  pro- 
duced from  coal. 

The  economy  of  gas  light  is  yarionsly  estimated.  According  to  Mr  Brando,  a 
chaldron  of  coals  at  25s.  should  afford  1}  chaldron  of  coke  at  ISsl  £0  16    3 

24  gallons  of  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  other  [ooduots  at  Id.       .        0    2    0 

l'2,0(H)oubicfeetofgasat  10s.  per  1000  C.F.  .  .  .  6    0    0 

£6  18  3 
"  The  cost  of  a  lamp  fed  by  |pM,  and  giyin^  the  light  of  7  candles,  will  be  jd. 
per  hour ;  of  Argana's  lamp  with  spermaceti  oil,  3d. ;  of  mould  candles,  S^d.;  and 
of  yrax  candles.  Is.  2d.  per  hour."  l>r  Ure,  in  estimating  the  comparatiye  economy 
of  different  kinds  of  light,  and  assuming  the  iUuminatinf  power  from,  wax  to  be 
indicated  by  100,  states  that  ft^m  tallow  to  be  28'6  ;  oiL  14'3;  coal  gas,  476;  thus 
making  the  cost  of  yrax  about  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  tallow,  and  tallow 
about  six  times  that  of  ooal  gas. 

The  lig^t  from  «ts,  howeyer,  besides  being  procured  at  a  smaller  expense,  is 
also  more  generally  oonyenient  than  that  gelded  by  other  substances  in  the 
ordinanr  mode,  as  it  may  be  reduced  in  an  instant  from  the  greatest  flplendoor 
to  the  faintest  degree  of  illumination  by  the  simple  adjustment  of  the  s£>p-cock. 
Its  uses  in  buildings  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  industrial  or  domestic  purposes, 
are  uniyersally  known  and  appreciated.  Still  more  conspicuous,  perhapsj  is  its 
superiority  as  a  street  light ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ftt>m  its  apphcation 
in  this  manner,  our  large  toims  haye  deriyed  great  additional  security  against  the 
perpetration  of  crimes.   8 

In  London  there  are  18  public  gas  establishments,  and  12  companies,  and  the 
capital  inyested  in  works  and  apparatus  is  estimated  at  £8,000.00(C    [Srocxs.l 

GAUZE  (Fr.  CfoMe),  a  yery  light  and  transparent  silken  nbric,  supposed  to 
haye  been  first  made  in  Gaza,  a  dty  of  Palestine^  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
British  gauxe  is  made  chiefly  at  Paisley ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  manufiMstured  in 
France.    [Silk  Manufacturs.] 

GAZETTE,  a  term  applied  to  newspapers  in  seyeral  parts  of  the  Ck>ntinent.  It 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  gassetta,  the  name  of  a  small  Venetian  coin,  the  usual 
price  of  those  first  published  in  Italy.    In  this  country  the  term  is  diiofly  used  in 
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rrftBrenee  to  the  ofilciftl  newspanen.  The  first  Eo^inh  niotte  wu  pobUahed  at 
Oxford,  whilst  the  oourt  reaidea  there,  on  7th  NoTember  1665.  On  the  zemoral  of 
the  loyil  family  to  the  metropoUa,  the  title  was  ehaBLsed  to  the  London  Gametle^ 
which  is  now  pobliahed  on  Tneadays  and  Fridays.  Ijiere  are  also  offidal  gaiottea 
issaed  on  these  days  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

GENEVA  (Da.  Genever.  Fr.  Genievre),  a  spiritous  liqnor  procured  by  fer- 
mentinc  a  mixture  of  malt  and  rye,  and  distiiliocthe  product  with  juniper  berries, 
by  whidi  a  ^irit  is  obtained  having  a  oeculiar  iUbToar,  deriTod  from  a  yolatile  oil 
contained  in  the  fruit.  It  is  powerfall^  stimulating :  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
jnnipers  haying  a  special  action  on  the  kidneys^  has  lea  to  its  being  used  medicinally 
m  orom^  and  other  diseases.  Gteneva  is  pnncipally  made  in  the  Netherlands, 
aud  chiefly  at  Schiedam,  a  town  of  S.  Holland,  about  six  miles  from  Rotterdam, 
ft^m  vdienoe  it  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  to  this  country, 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual 
consumption  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  nearly  700,000  gallons; 
but  unoer  the  blighting  iimuenoe  of  the  aeaTy  duty  shortly  afterwards  imposed  by 
Mr  Vansittart,  it  gndually  fell  ofil  and  is  now  onlV  about  18,000  gallons,  though  a 
considerable  quantity,  about  600,000  gallons,  is  stiU  imported  for  re-exportation  to 
the  colonies,  especially  the  North  American  and  Australian  settlements.  [Gim. 
Spirits.]    8 

GENOA.    [Saudinia.] 

GENTIAN  (Ger.  Gelber  Entnan.  Fkr.  Gen^amB  Jmune\  a  perennial  plant 
iGtniiana  lutea)  abundant  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  mountain  forests  of  GermanT, 
the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  stomachic  bitters.  They  are  about  an  inch  thick, 
externally  reddish-brown  ;  smell  weakly  aromatic  ;  taste  at  first  sweetish,  then 
intensely  oitter.  They  also  occur  of  a  paler  colour ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  intermixed  with  those  ox  white  hellebore. 

GERMAN  SILVER,  sometimes  called  white  copper,  or  pakfon^,  is  an  alloy 
composed  generally  of  copj>er,  zinc,  and  nickel,  the  proportions  yarying  according 
to  circumstances.  When  intended  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  they  are — copper  50 
parts,  nickel  25,  and  zinc  25.  But  the  proportions  in  the  genuine  German  silver, 
as  made  from  the  original  ore  found  in  Hilaburghausen,  are  given  by  Keferstein  as 
follows :— Copper,  40*4 :  nickel.  31'6  ;  zinc,  25*4 ;  iron,  2*6. 

GERMANY  (Ger.  DetUsehtand),  an  extensive  country  situate  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  between  Ut.  45*"  5'  and  57**  50^  N.,  and  long.  6<*  20^  and  20**  10'  E., 
bounded  W.  by  Holland,  Belj^um,  and  France  ;  S.  by  Switzerland  and  Austrian 
Italy  ;  E.  by  Hungary,  Galioia,  Poland,  and  Russian  Poland  ;  N.  by  the  Baltic. 
Area,  244,000  s^.  miles.  Population  in  1838^  41,000,000.  It  is  divided  into  38 
different  states,  mdepcndent  aa  regards  their  mterior  administration,  but,  by  the 
treatv  of  Vienna  (1815),  united  into  one  body,  called  the  Germanie  Uonfeaeratum^ 
which,  by  means  of  a  federative  diet,  professes  to  maintain  the  external  and  internal 
security  of  the  country.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  diet  is  transacted  by  a  perma- 
neot  mmor  council,  composed  of  17  votes,  of  whidi  11  principal  states,  namely,  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavarii^  Saxony,  Uaoover,  and  Wnrtem- 
berg,  grand  duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Luxembuig,  electorate  of 
Hesse-CasBsl^  and  duchy  of  Holsteni,  have  each  1,  and  the  other  27  only  6  Totes  : 
but  when  weighty  affairs  are  under  consideration,  the  diet  forms  itself  into  a  general 
assembly.  caOed  Phmrnn,  which  contains  69  votes,  of  which  Austria  uid  the  5 
German  kingdoms  have  each  4  votes,  and  the  others  are  distributed  among  the 
remaining  states,  according  to  their  importance.  The  members  conTene  at  fnnk- 
fort  on  the  Maine,  and  the  presidency  is  vested  in  Austria. 

Tta«  oountry,  ootuidered  in  a  general  point  of  vieir,  ii divided  into  two  grei^  portioas  by  tlieflu- 
detic  chain  ofniountatnt,— ihe  northern  and  aoutbem.  The  foimer  it  almoet  entirely  level,  laolnd- 
ing  vast  tract*  of  low  londy  m^  in  the  N.B..  and  ewampt  and  nunvhes  in  the  N .W. ;  and  the 
coast  is  in  some  plaoee  lo  low  ai  to  require  dikes  to  defend  it  from  the  sea ;  In  this  division,  the 
soil,  except  In  Saxony,  is  in  general  poor,  but  not  nnsusceptible  of  improvement.    The  sonlliem 

gtrtion  is  more  divenified,  presenting  great  ranges  of  hills,  and  in  some  dlstfletseztentlve  plains ; 
e  land  is  also  superior,  ana  hi  many  ptaees  extremely  fertfla. 

The  climate  of  Oermany  is  less  varldUe  than  the  natora  of  its  mountain  mtem,  and  the  range 
of  latitudes  within  which  it  lies,  would  lead  as  to  imagine ;  and  its  vegetaUoa  resembles.  In  its 
general  character,  that  of  England,  or  rather  the  N.  of  France.  The  dilef  producls  are,  com, 
maise,  backwtaeat,  garden  frnltB,  pulse,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  traps,  rapeseed,  madder,  wood, 
mftoD,  aniseed,  liquorice  wood,  coriandmr  seeds,  mostard.  Ilie  moat  oonunon  treee  are,  oaki, 
beeches,  firs,  pino»,  larches,  alders,  birch.  The  vine,  except  in  situations  peouliarlv  sheltered, 
does  not  grow  north  of  lat.  ftl*>  N.  The  wine  country  commences  about  the  Junction  of  the  Neckar 
with  the  Rhine,  and  stretches  southward ;  and  about  thirteen  millions  of  eimers  are  annually  made 
on  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  Maine  near  Meissen,  and  Naumberg  in  Saxony,  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. 
TlMtwit  are  the  Rhenish  winet,  and  next  to  them  are  those  from  the  banki  of  the  MoMlle,  aod 
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Bome  of  the  Austrian  provlnees.  The  domostle  aidmale  do  not  dlffn*  materially  from  those  of  the 
neighbouring  oountriee.  The  Merino  breed  of  »heop  has  been  introdnced  into  Saxony  and  other 
states,  where  it  has  sacoeeded  so  weirthat,  after  supplying  a  great  Internal  demand,  immense 
quantities  of  wool  are  now  exported  to  Britain  and  otner  places,  of  a  quality  so  flne  that  the 
Bpanidi  wool  trade  has  been  nearly  extinguished. 

Germany  is  rich  in  minerals,  pwticulariy  the  Hartz  mountains  and  Enueberge.  Aecording  to 
a  recent  anttiority JlTaiofcftw*  Oernumy) ,  the  principal  are,  silver,  123,000  marks  annually, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Erzgebezge  and  in  the  Harti ;  gold,  189  marks ;  Iron,  3,000,000  cwt. ;  copper* 
30,000  cwt. ;  tfai,  8000 cwt. ;  lead,  200,000  cwt. ;  qulcksnTer,  6180  cwt.,  in  Idriaand  Zwelbrucken ; 
efamahar,  8000  ewt. ;  cobalt,  16,000  cwt. ;  zino,  sulphur,  ooal,  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  alum ; 
▼itriol,  bismuth,  antimony,  saltpetre,  lime,  asbestos,  slate ;  rolUng,  mill,  sand,  and  pumice  stones  i 
caloedony,  basalt,  agate,  amethysts,  granite,  porphrry,  precious  stones ;  and  great  quantities  oi 
spring  and  rock  salt— 6,000,000  cwts.  are  produced  by  76  salt-works  now  in  operation. 

The  industrious  n>irit  of  the  Germans  has  urged  them  forward,  notwithstanding  numerous  dis- 
advantages, to  considerable  proeress  in  manufiwtures.  The  principal  are  thoee  of  Unen,  in  Blleela» 
Bidiemla,  Westphalia ;  of  woolran  goods,  on  tiie  Lower  Rhine,  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandeo'- 
bnn ;  of  sUk,  leather,  cotton  goods,  and  lace,  in  the  Erzgeberge ;  of  tapestry,  paper,  and  glass. 
In  Bohemia  and  Silesia ;  of  mirrors,  near  Nuremberg ;  of  china,  at  Berlin,  Meissen,  and  Vienna ; 
of  delft  ware,  in  yarious  places ;  of  Jewellery,  at  Berlin  and  Augsbuig ;  of  Iron  wares,  in  Weetphalla 
and  the  Rhenish  countries ;  of  firearms  and  swordblades,  at  Spantuu,  Potsdam,  and  some  other 
plaoee ;  of  cannon,  at  seyeral  capitals ;  of  gunpowder,  tobacco,  artificial  flowers,  straw  hats, 
musical  and  other  instruments,  beer,  brandy,  liqueurs,  ritriol,  and  sugar.  The  Germans  are 
celebrated  as  sugar  refiners.  The  manulkctures  of  cotton  were  established  during  the  war.  In 
emulation  of  those  of  Britain ;  but  their  inferior  machinery,  and  the  scarcity  of  fueC  enable  them 
to  maintain  this  manulsotnre  and  most  of  the  others  only  under  heayy  protecting  duties.  The 
broad  cloth  of  Saxony,  however,  and  its  thread,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  porcelain,  are  of  superior 
quality. 

The  mental  energy  of  tiie  Germans  has  long  rendered  thdr  book-trade  a  buriness  of  great 
importance ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  peace  and  the  growing  demand  hi  fbreigB 
countries  for  German  books,  this  brandi  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  now  bi  some  respects  un* 

aualled  in  the  world.  Before  1814,  the  annual  amount  of  works  published  was  about  2000  {  in 
16,  the  number  was  3197 ;  in  1827  9108 ;  in  1834, 6074.  The  publications  are  announced  In  cata- 
logues drcnliUed  at  the  fldrs  held  at  Leipsio,  at  Easter  and  Bifichaelmas,  which  are  attended  by 
all  the  German  booksdlers,  and  by  many  from  the  adjoining  countries.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Easter  bir  of  1837  contained  4353  new  books  and  pamphlets,  or  new  editions.  Of  these  3034  were 
Issued  in  Germany  (including  Switxerland,  Hungary,  and  the  part  of  Prussia  not  bdonging  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation),  and  were  produced  by  661  publishers.  The  works  were  contributed 
by  the  diiferent  states  in  the  following  proportions :  Austria,  226 ;  Prusda,  1 IM ;  Bayarla,  469 ; 
Saxony,  660,  including  &fi6  for  Lelpuc  alone;  Wurtemberg,  331 ;  Baden,  IM;  Hamburg,  123 1 
HanoTcr,  106 ;  other  states,  693.  The  number  of  booksellers  and  publishers  is  at  present  estimated 
at  more  than  1000  s  and,  according  to  Dr  Bowring*  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  literary 
profession  in  Germany  is  reported  to  be  aliout  18,000,  independentiy  of  4000  translaton  from 
foreign  languages.  This  immense  production  is  attributed  to  the  genml  difltaslon  of  education ; 
to  the  demand  for  public  ftmctionaries  and  professional  persons  by  the  subdlyision  of  the  country 
into  many  difiierent  states ;  and,  lasUy,  to  the  industry  of  the  educated  classes  being  directed 
into  this  channel  by  their  want  of  political  liberty.  The  result,  however,  is  still  extraordinary, 
more  especially  when  it  is  considerod  that  every  work  or  Journal,  before  K  ean  be  printed,  must 
be  examined  by  a  public  censor,  and  that  no  general  copyright  law  exists  among  them.  In  some 
states,  literary  property  is  protected ;  in  Prussia,  by  a  law  passed  In  1838,  it  Is  secured  to  authors 
until  their  death,  and  to  their  representatives  for  30  years  afterwards.  In  other  states,— «s  fimr 
example,  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  Austria,  any  work  may  be  pirated  which  has  not  been  published 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  respective  governments.  Before  the  publisher  could  undw- 
take  the  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  which  appeared  about  12  years  ago,  he  was  obliged  to  Bolidi 
protection  against  piracy  from  each  of  the  thirty-eig^t  sovereignties ;  and  it  was  granted  to  him  In 
all  cases  as  a  privilege ;  and  this  is  the  only  work  which  has  appeared  with  the  **  privilege  of  pro* 
tection  "  from  the  whole  German  Confederacy. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Germany  is  considerable,  and  is  fiwilitated  by  means  of  Its  Inland 
eommunication,  in  which  It  Is  more  mvoured  by  nature  than  any  other  European  country.  Of 
rivers,  the  Rhine  runs  upwards  of  700  miles,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  which  It  contlnnea 
navigable ;  the  Elbe,  also  a  navigiible  stream,  extends  576  nmes ;  there  are  likewise  the  Oder, 
Weser,  Ems,  Maine,  and  Neckar ;  and  the  mighty  Danube,  which,  though  scarcely  yet  rendered 
ftUly  available,  appears  destined  to  surpass  all  the  others  In  political  importance ;  the  total  number 
of  navigable  rivers.  Including  tributary  streams,  are  stated  by  Balbi  at  sixty.  The  canals  are  not 
numerous ;  the  principal  are  the  Eider  canal ;  the  Plaoen  canal,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  { 
the  Finow  canal ;  the  Mullroese  canal,  between  the  Spree  and  the  Oder ;  the  Bavarian  canal, 
between  the  Iser  and  the  Anamer ;  the  Papenburg  canals ;  the  canal  fh>m  Vienna  to  beyond 
Nieustadt ;  and  the  canal  which  unites  the  Steckenltz  with  the  Trave  at  Lubec  Railroads  are 
not  neglected  hi  Germany,  though  their  extension  depends  on  the  will  of  the  governments,  ^riiich 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  interests  of  ihdlnduab.  Many  of  the  great  towns  are  already 
united  by  this  means ;  but  the  whole  of  Central  Germany,  and  portteulany  the  wealthy  land  of 
Saxony,  is  still  separated  ftxim  the  sea  and  Belgium  by  a  considerable  spaoe  between  Frankfort 
and  Leipeic  A  railroad  connecting  these  dtles  Is  however  In  contemplation,  and  when  finished 
will  complete  the  Junction,  by  this  mode  of  conveyance,  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Brussds.  From 
this  great  commercial  road  important  lines  would  branch  off,  connecting  Bavaria  and  the  duchies 
of  Coburg  and  Meinengen  on  one  side  with  the  North  Sea  by  Cassel  and  Bremen,  and  on  the 
other  wito  the  Rhine  and  the  Belgian  railroads. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Gwmany  Is  comparatively  of  limited  amount,  owlnor  to  its  small 
extent  of  seacoast,  which  embraces  only  about  680  British  miles,  namely,  330  on  the  Baltic,  140  on 
the  North  Sea,  and  160  on  the  Adriatic  Several  towns,  however,  on  the  shores  and  the  principal 
rivers,  eq)oy  a  very  extensive  trade.    Of  these,  the  chief  on  the  Baltic  are  Stettin,  Btralsnnd, 
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KtMlock,  Wismw,  And  Lubee ;  on  the  North  Bea,  Himburg,  Altona.  Bremoo,  aad  Bmbdm ;  and 
Trieste  on  the  Adriatic.  The  principal  export*  are  wool,  linen,  wine,  com,  wood,  smoked  and 
eatted  provisions,  thread,  iron,  steel,  Nuremberg:  wares,  quicksilver  and  cinnabar,  glaes,  mirrors, 
cattle,  fruit,  salt,  potash,  poroehun,  and  earthenware,  wax,  leather,  lead,  woollen  and  oottoD 
goods,  rags,  bones,  quiUs,  skins,  alum,  lead,  and  vitriol.  The  chief  Imports  are  tropical  and 
colonial  produce,  meetly  at  Hamburg  and  Trieste ;  British  manubcturesj  prindpaUy  twist  and 

J  rams,  with  cotton,  woollen,  and  metal  goods;  wine,  tobacco,  southern  nruits,  anqr  goods  and 
inseed.    The  chief  port  for  emigration  from  Germany  Is  Bremen. 

The  mannfikcturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Germany  was  formerly  mudi  obetmeted  by 
the  partition  of  its  territory  among  so  many  separate  communities,  which  not  only  gave  rise  to 
many  fkottUous  bntwests  and  conflicting  systons  of  internal  regulation,  but  prevented  the  na* 
cessary  unity  of  effort  and  combination  of  resources.  Of  late  yean,  however,  this  obstraction 
has  been  In  a  great  measure  removed  bv  the  commercial  union  or  league,  first  formed  In  1831» 
under  the  ausfuoes  of  Prussia,  and  which  has  been  since  gradually  Joined  by  most  of  the  other 
states.  The  professed  otjeet  of  this  combination  is  to  cetabllsh  an  entire  freedom  of  trade  among 
the  German  states,  and  to  subject  foreign  trade  to  such  restrictions  only  as  the  protection  m 
nationsJ  mannfaetures,  or  flnanmal  drcnmstances,  may  render  necessary,  under  the  head  Paca- 
aiAN  CoMMcaciAii  UirioN,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  this  oelebrated  league,  and  of  Its  influ- 
ence, viewed  In  connexion  with  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  trade  oTOmnany.  Further 
information  will  be  found  in  the  artides  devoted  to  the  principal  states*  and  the  fr«e  cities  or 
republics,  HAitBuaa,  Bbmmmk,  Vbakiookt,  and  Lubbc 

MaABURU,  WaiOBTS,  ahd  Momss. 


The  monies,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  are  described  under  their  respective 
heads ;  but  an  opportunity  wiU  be  taken  here  of 
expiaJning  some  general  usages,  particularly 
those  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  German  fed- 
erative system. 

Trb  MKAaiTEBa  of  capacity  and  length  vary, 
but  the  divisions  of  the  latter  are  generallv  the 
same,  namely,  the  rathe  =  8  dafters,  6  elu,  19 
feet,  or  144  inches;  the  Rhlneland  or  land-sur- 
veyor's foot  =  12*86  Imp.  Inches. 

The  geographical  mile  =  8101  Imp.  yards,  or 
4*60  Imp.  nUles ;  the  long  mile  =  10,126  Imp. 
yards ;  the  short  mile  =  6B60  Imp.  yards. 

The  Bhlnehmd  moraen  =  10,185  imp.  square 
yards,  or  4|  Rhlneland  moigens  =  lu  Imp.  acres 
nearly. 

The  commercial  pound  contabis  2  marks,  16 
ounces,  32  lotha,  128  quentins,  .112  pfennings,  or 
ltt24  hellers;  the  apothecaries'  pound  of  12 
ounces,  96  drams,  288  scruples,  or  5760  grains 
=  5527  troy  grains ;  the  carat  for  Jewels  =  3*171 
troy  sralns. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weiffhed  by  the  Cologne 
mark  of  8  ounces,  16  lotbs,  64  quentins,  266 
pfennings,  512  hellers,  or  4862  eschen  =  3608 
troy  grains ;  the  fineness  of  gold  Is  expressed  by 
dividing  the  mark  fine  or  other  wel^t  into  24 
carats,  each  of  12  grains  j  the  fineness  of  silrer, 
by  dividiqg  the  mark  fine  into  i$  loths,  each  of 
18  grains ;  in  belh  cases  the  mark  fine  contain- 
ing 288  grains. 

MoNBY.— The  integer  of  account  (except  in 
the  few  places  where  the  Lubec  currency  is  used), 
is  either  the  fiorin  {eulden),  or  the  dollar  (Mo- 
ler),  called  also  the  rixdoUar,  and  sometimes  the 
crown.  The  fiorin  is  commonly  divided  Into  60 
kreusers,  each  of  12  pfennings,  and  the  dollar 
eurreiU,  or  of  account  (a  nominal  or  fictitions 
money  equal  U  florin),  into  90  kreusers.  In 
North  Germany,  however,  the  dollar  is  in  gen- 
eral divided  either  faito  24  good  groeehen,  each 
of  12  pfennings,  or  as  in  Prusrai,  where  the 
dollar  of  account  is  a  coin,  into  80  silver  groe- 
ehen, each  of  12  pfennings.  The  different  stand- 
ards by  which  these  denominations  are  vidiued 
may  be  described  as  follows  :— 

Letptfe  or  ConttOiaUm  Mone^,  introduced  to 
1690,  and  which  formed  the  general  standard  of 
the  empire  from  1738  to  1763,  was  estfanated  at 
the  rate  of  9  rlxdoUar  specie  (or  Oid  Imperial 
dcOart),  12  risdoUars  current,  or  18  florins,  to 
the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  sliver,  making  the 
value  of  each  of  these  monies  In  sterling  4a  6H>  • 
Sb.  4fL,  and  2».  3d.  respectively.  The  Leiptic 
rixdoUar  current  Is  now  neariy  obeoletei  ana  the 
coins  are  comparatively  rare.  ' 


ConmiUUm  Mon^,  taitrodneed  In  176S,  Is  va- 
lued at  the  rate  of  20  florins  to  the  Cologne 
noaric  of  pore  silver,  whence  it  Is  also  termed  20 
OfMenrjSut  (florin-foot).  The  florin  is  minted 
13i  loths,  or  fths  fine,  and  Its  iiiU  weight  Is  Sl6i 
troy  gralna  Two  fiorins  =  U  rixdolbir  cnnrent 
=  1  nxdoUar  specie  (or  Oerman  tpeete-^Mlar) 
=.  48757d.  or  4s.  Old.  Hence  the  florin  = 
2s.  O^d.  nearly,  and  the  rizdollar  current  (=11 
florin) ,  3e.  Old.  There  are  likewise  pieces  Cor  |. 
i,  and  X^  rixdollar  current;  also  for  20  kreusers 
(toqaffttdc  or  jtieonc^per),  and  10  kreusers.  Con- 
vention money  is  in  general  use  In  Austria  and 
Saxony;  in  other  states  its  employment  la  con- 
fined principally  to  the  higher  departments  of 
business. 

Bekhigddt  or  24  QuMm-fii$$t  is  estimated  aft 
the  rate  of  24  florins  to  tiie  Cologne  mark  of  pure 
silver,  whence  the  fiorin  s  90'315d.,  or  aoont 
la  8^d. ;  and  the  rixdollar  current  (l\  florin)  s 
2s.  e^d.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  nominal 
valuations  of  Convention  mon^.  at  a  rate  Mb 
higher  than  in  that  standard,— the  Convention 
fiorin  being  estimated  in  Reiclugeld  at  1^  florin, 
and  the  other  denominations  In  proportion. 
Prior  to  1838,  Reichqgdd  was  In  common  use  In 
Rhenish-Qemuuiy,  but  Is  now  moetly  super- 
seded by  the  new  24|  florin  rate. 

9  Constitution  florins  or  current  rixdoUars  as 
10  in  Convention  money  =  12  in  Relehsgeld. 

The  New  Omen  SUmdard,  Introduced  in 
1838,  Is  valued  at  the  rate  of  941  fiorins  to  the 
Cologne  mark  of  pure  silver,  whence  the  florin 
=  19/UL  or  about  Is.  8d.  This  florin  Is  a  coin 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  intaror  of  account 
by  tlie  states  of  Southern  and  western  Ger- 
many, including  Baden,  Bavaria,  Frankfort, 
Hesse-Darmstaot,  Nassau,  and  Wurtemberg. 
The  other  coins  of  this  standard  are  the  half- 
fiorin,  and  the  crown  {krotuntkakr^  =  fis.  9id. 
There  are  besides  pieces  in  blUon  for  1, 3,  and  9 
kreusers. 

The  Fnutiem  S^tiem  Is  described  under  the 
head  Pridssia.  In  1834,  the  dollar  hi  this  tyatem 
was  adopted  as  the  Intflger  of  account  by  several 
states  of  North  Gennany,  faududing  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Electoral  or  Caasel. 

These  standards  consist  vdiolly  of  sflver, 
which  is  the  general  measure  Of  value.  A  va- 
riety of  gold  coins,  however,  circulate.  The 
principal  are  the  ducat  (minted  €7  to  the  Co- 
logne marie  231  carats fhxe),  worth  about  9b.  4d. ; 
the  gold  florin  6b.  lid. ;  the  Bavarian  earolin 
20s.  4d. ;  and  the  pistoles  termed  Frederick  d'or, 
Carl  d'or,  August  d'or,  Geone  d'or.  Christian 
d'or,  Ac,  each  worth  neam  16s.  4d. ;  these 
pistoles  (minted  85  to  the  Cologne  mark  21| 
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fine),  were  ftU  reckoned  origlnAny  at  5 
Conveotion  rixdoUan  current,  but  tbey  now 
bear  an  agio  corresponding  to  the  increased  va- 
lue of  gold  in  rdation  to  tilTer.  Several  of  the 
gold  coins  have  douhlfla  and  halves  of  propor- 
tional ntlne. 


Of  foreign  coin*,  the  most  eomnum  an  th« 
l^utch  gold  pieces  for  10  and  5  guildtf  s,  and  tha 
Brabant  crown,  originally  struck  by  the  em- 
peror in  the  Low  Coantries,  equal  about 
4s.  6d. 


GHEE,  in  Oriental  commerce,  ia  clarified  butter,  made  generally  from  the  milk 
of  bnffidoes,  and  ia  an  article  6t  great  importance  in  India,  Arabia,  and  other 
£a£tem  countries.  It  will  keep  firesh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  commonly 
conyeyed  in  botUes  made  of  hide,  called  dnppere,  which  contain  from  10  to  A 
gallons  each. 

GIBRALTAR,  an 'important  military  and  commercial  station  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  on  a  mountainous  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  at 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  part  where  the  sea 


the  entrance 
between  Europe 


and  Africa  is  narrowest ;  the  mole 


in  tax,  86<>  7'  N.  and 


V 

lonj;.  5**  2V  W.  It  consists  of  a  town  and  a  strongly  fortified  rock,  haying  bat- 
teries mounting  upwards  of  1000  cannon.  Population  aoout  15,000,  composed  chiefiy 
of  British.  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Jews,  besides  a  garrison  of  nearly  8500  troops. 
It  is  mlea  by  a  military  goyemor. 

The  promontory  of  Gibraltar  oondsts  of  a  vast  mass  of  rock,  extremely  cavernous,  and  rising 
from  laOO  to  1400  fSeet  above  the  sea.  It  is  idMmt  3  miles  bi  length  f^om  N.  to  S.,  varies  in  width 
from  i  mile  to  f  of  a  mile,  and  is  Joined  to  the  Spanish  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  about  1| 
mile  in  length.  The  rock  on  the  N.  side,  fronting  this  isthmus,  is  perpendicular  and  wholly  inac- 
cessible; ibe  E.  and  B.  sides  are  also  steep  and  rugged ;  but  on  the  W.  side,  fronting  the  bay, 
where  the  town  is  built,  the  rock  declines  into  the  sea.  Here,  however,  the  fortifications  are  such 
as  to  seem  hnpregnabla  The  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  is  not  neat,  and  formerly 
was  ill- ventilated  and  dlrtT,  but  of  late  it  has  been  considerably  improved  In  these  respects.  Pro- 
visions are  priocipally  derived  from  Africa,  and  water  is  collected  in  tanks  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  nearest  sprislg,  which  is  brackish,  being  on  the  neutral  ground.  The  dunate  is  ffeneraUy 
health V,  though  rather  warm,  the  temperature  ranging  lh>m  luSout  85"  in  July  to  00**  in  January. 
The  wuds  are  commonly  east  or  west ;  the  former  prevafling  mostly  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  the  latter  in  December,  January,  and  May. 

Gibraltar  forms  a  oonvmient  naval  station,  being  situated  in  a  bav  4}  miles  broad,  and  9  miles 
long,  which  isprotected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds,  while  tne  harbour  is  secured  by  two 
long  moles.  B«ng  also  a  free  port,  snljiject  to  few  or  no  duties  or  restrictions,  it  is  a  convenient 
entrepot  for  merchandise  destined  for  the  nelshbonring  countries,  particularly  tiiose  of  Spain 
and  Africa.  During  the  last  war.  It  became  the  seat  of  an  immense  commerce,  and  fan  one  year 
the  value  of  British  manuitetures  exported  into  it,  exdnsive  of  oolonial  produce,  is  stated  by 
Mr  Martin  to  have  amounted  to  nearer  £3,000,000.  But  various  circumstances  have  sfaice  oc- 
curred to  diminish  this  trade ;  the  chief  being  the  opening  of  other  ports  tn  the  Meditenanean 
to  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  the  dread  of  ydtow  fever,  whldi,  in  the  years 
1804  and  1828,  produced  great  mortality  in  the  town  (but  against  wUch  gnatac  security  now 
exists  owing  to  tne  recent  opening  up  of  tne  streets) ,  and  the  various  edicts  oTthe  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  place  It  almost  fan  a  state  of  commercial  non-intercoune  with  that  country,  under  the 
plea  of  preventing  smuggling  into  the  provinces  a4Jacent  to  the  fortress.  The  UUoit  uitereourse 
with  Sfwin,  however,  is  stUT,  notwithstanding,  pretty  considerable,  and  of  late  years  the  genenU 
trade  of  the  port  exhibits  mnptoms  of  revival.  The  dedared  value  of  British  manuikctures  and 
produce  sent  to  Gibraltar  was,  in  1881,  jb'1,818.183 ;  in  182ff,  £<10e,7a9;  in  1830,  £292,760;  In 
183S,  £608,580 ;  and  in  1839,  £1,170,702 ;  conslstbig  mainly  of  cotton  manufsctures,  but  com- 
prehending also  Unen  and  woollen  goods,  apparel,  iron,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware,  and  coals. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  and  oolonial  articles,  such  as  spices,  tobacco,  India  cottons 
and  silJks,  mm  and  ind^,  are  likewise  carried  thither  fnnn  England.  The  goods  exported  to  this 
country  from  Gibraltar  consist  of  Spanish  wine,  sheep's  wool,  and  a  few  other  articles,  the  amount 
in  all  being,  however,  quite  trifluig.  A  consldaable  intercourse  is  also  maintained  with  the 
countries  aqjofaiingthe  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  United  States  and  West  Indies;  and  the 
total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  In  1839  was  3618,  burden  282,872  tons ;  whereof 
from  Great  Britatai,  52,547  tons ;  British  colonies,  11,389  tons ;  United  Btotes,  18,965  tons ;  foreign 
countries,  199,971  tons. 

Mercantile  diOiBrences  are  commonly  referred  to  the  iudge-advocate :  from  his  award  an  ap* 
peal  mav  be  made  to  the  governor,  whose  decision  is  flnsl,  unless  the  sum  in  dispute  exceed  £300, 
when  a  further  ^>peal  may  be  made  to  the  privy-coundl.  The  increase  of  new  residents  Is  dis- 
countenanced ;  but  foreigners  are  allowed  perml8si<m  to  remain  during  spedfled  periods,  on  giving 
security. 

MmASUBBB,  WniORTB,  MONKT,  FiNANCBS,  &C 


Meatyrti  and  Fs^kfr.— British  measures  and 
wei^ts  are  employed ;  also  the  foUowingSpanlsh, 
namely,  the  pipe  of  117  galls,  ss  126  BngUsh  wine 
galls.,  or  105  Imp.  galls. ;  the  arroba  liquid  mea- 
sure =  3^  Bndlsh  wine  galls.,  or  2*77  Imp.  galls.; 
the  arroba  weight  =  28  lbs.  avdrd. ;  the  quintal 
of  100  lbs.  B  1011  lbs.  avoird. ;  5  fsn^gas  of  gmin 
(strike  measure)  s  8  Winchester,  or  71  Imp. 
bushels. 

JIf  onar.— The  integer  of  account  is  the  Spanish 
hard  dollar  (or  cob)  mvided  into  12  cnn«nt  reab, 
each  of  16  quartott  or  Into  lOOcenta. 


3  current  reals  =  6  Spanish  reals  veUon. 

Formerly  the  money  of  account  was  the  cur- 
rent dollar  of  8  reals,  a  fictitious  money  equal 
two-thirds  of  the  hard  dollar,  the  reals  and 
quartos  of  both  being  the  aame.  The  currency 
is  composed  of  dollars,  pesetas,  gold  doubloons 
of  16  dollars,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  British 
silver  and  copper  cobas;  nO  paper  mmaey  is  in 
circulation. 

Bills  on  London,  Marseilles,  Puis, and  Cknoa, 
are  drawn  at  90  days'  date ;  and  on  Cadis,  Ma- 
laga, Madrid,  and  SeviUe,  at  8  days*  sight.    This 
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dayi  of  gnoe  w«  3,  exespt  irbA  th*  term 
**  fixed  "if  ineerted.  The  ezduuige  on  London 
(90  dAvt'  date)    Ib  usaally  at  from  MM.  to  51d. 

r»r  doUar,— the  pillar  doUar,  howerer,  bearing 
to  3  per  cent,  premium. 
Skipping  Duna  are  now  lerled  on  all  Teiaeli 
arrlrfng  or  tooehlng  at  the  port  or  anchorage  in 
lien  of  the  former  ooarantinerBtee;  namely,  for 
every  Bquare-riggea  ship  haTing  3  maste,  £8,  Si. 
4d. :  brig,  £l ,  14i.  0d. ;  lehoooer,  doop,  aebeqne, 
galUot,  or  like  rigged  fore  and  aft  Teeaeb,  £1, 
leTad.  I  mail  ooaetlng-Teiael,  17i-  4d. ;  with 
ai.  8d.  In  addition  when  the  Teaeel  Is  liable  to 


qoanmtineb  For  vnn  dayli  attendanee  by  a 
health-gnard,  when  embariced,  4i.  4d.  s  for  every 
Tidt  by  a  health-gnard  to  a  Teeiel  in  qoaiaatlne, 
8s.  9d. ;  fOT  every  day's  attendance  by  a  health- 
guard  in  soperintending  the  diacfaam  of  a  vessel 
m  quarantine,  8b.  8d. ;  for  every  biD  of  health, 
4s.  4d. ;  and  indorsement  thereof,  4s.  4d.* 

.FVmmms.— The  annual  revenue,  iSSO,800,  la 
about  equal  to  the  dvH  expen<Utnre.  In  tiio 
year  1IB5-1838,  the  miUtary  ohaigse,  defrayed 
by  ttie  home  govenmHit,  anumBled  to 
£140,000. 


The  S.  part  of  the  promontory,  called  Enropa  Point,  is  distant  Hi  miles  trata  Centa. 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Gibraltar  is  the  Calpe  of  the  Greeks,  who  gave  to  it  and 
Abyla,  on  the  African  coast,  the  name  of  '*  the  PIl]i»  of  Hercules."  It  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Moors,  and  did  not  become  an  appanage  of  Spain  until  1488.  It  was  first  for- 
tified in  the  modem  s^ls  by  Charles  Y.  In  1704,  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  in  whose  poe- 
sesslon  it  has  since  remained,  but  not  without  several  attempts  to  retake  it  by  Bpafai ;  these 
occurred  in  1706, 1727,  and  1770>    The  but  was  the  most  memorable,  and  lasted  ontU  178& 

GIN,  a  spiritons  liquor  made  in  England^  in  imitation  of  Dutch  Geneva. 

SGerkva.]  It  is  generally  prepared  by  adding  yazious  flavouring  inj^[redients 
uring  the  reotifioation  of  spirits  made  tsma  barley  or  oats.  The  principal  and 
only  acknowledged  one  is  the  jump^  berry ;  but  oil  of  turpentine  and  other 
substances  are  said  to  be  also  used.  The  consumption  of  gin  is  chiefly  eonfined  to 
the  libonring  classes  in  England,  and  especially  London.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land a  preference  is  given  to  whisky.    [Spieits.] 

GINGER  (Fr.  (?tn^0m^tf.  Get.  Ingwer,  Per.  (7snm«r«.  It.ZnursfV.  Rob. 
Inbir,  Sp.  Jenjibre).  the  root  of  a  plant  {Amomum  singtber)  cnltivated  throu^|faoBt 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  China.  It  occurs  in  knotty  branched  pieces, 
having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  biting  taste.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
black  and  the  white.  Black  ginger  consists  of  the  inferior  roots,  which  have  oeen 
immersed  in  boiling  water  previously  to  being  dried,  and  has  thus  a  horny  texture. 
White  ginger  consists  of  the  fairest  and  roundest  roots,  peeled  when  fk-esh,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  It  is  firm  and  resinous,  more  pungent  than  the  black,  and  generally 
one-third  dearer.  The  roots  which  are  worm-eaten,  light  or  soft,  and  very  fibrous, 
are  to  be  rejected.  Preterved  ginger,  as  manu&ctuied  in  Europe,  is  dark  and 
fibrous ;  but  when  prepared  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  or  China,  from  the  young 
roots,  it  is  almost  transparent.  It  is  imported  in  jars,  and  should  be  chosen  in 
largepieoes  of  a  bri^t  yellow  colour. 

GINSENG  (Fr.  It.  Dn.  &  Ger.  Ginseng.  Sp.  Jinseng.  Por.  Gineao,  Chin. 
Yansam),  the  root  of  a  plant  iPanax  ottingu^oHutn)  indigenous  to  Chinese 
Tartary,  but  cnltivated  in  Kentucky  in  North  America,  from  whence  the  root 
is  exported  to  China.  It  occurs  in  pieces  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  frequentlv 
forked,  transversely  wrinkled,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  it  has  little  or  no  smelly 
but  a  sweetish  and  slightly  bitter -warm  taste. 

Ginseng  ia  discarded  from  the  British  materia  medica,  but  it  Is  in  great  repute  In  China,  where* 
from  immemorial  ages,  it  has  been  extolled  as  a  panacea  or  universal  medicine ;  whence  Its  present 
generic  name,  which  signifies  a  remedy  ft>r  all  tmngs.  P^  Jartrouz  says  that  the  most  ceMnated 
Chinese  physlciaiM  have  written  volumes  on  the  Qethtengt  which  they  affirm  to  be  able  to  ward  off 
or  to  remove  fatigue,  to  Invigorate  the  enfeebled  frame,  to  restore  the  exbansted  axdmal  powers, 
to  make  old  people  young,  and,  in  a  word,  to  render  man  immortal ;  this  saving  danse  beings 
however,  added  by  the  more  cautious,  **  if  any  thing  on  earth  can  do  so.**  Hence  the  namei^iM^ 
tenff  signifies  the  '*  wonder  of  the  world,"  or  **  the  dose  for  Immortality."  In  1700,  the  emperor 
sent  an  army  of  10,000  Tartars  in  search  of  it,  on  condition  that  eaob  soldier  should  give  him 
two  catties  of  the  best,  and  sell  the  rest  for  its  weight  in  silver. 

GLASS  (Fr.  Verre.  Grer.  Gku).  a  well-known  substance,  in  a  high  degree  solid, 
brittle,  and  transparont.  formed  dv  the  fusion  of  siliceous  and  aiDukline  matter. 
Five  Idnds  aro  usually  distinguishea  in  this  country : — 1.  Bottle-glass,  the  coarsest 
and  most  simple  of  any ;  2.  Sroad-glass^  coarse  window-glass,  but  or  which  thero 
is  an  improved  kind  now  made,  termed  British  or  German  sheet ;  3.  Crown-glass, 
or  the  best  window-glass,  formed  in  large  ciroular  plates ;  4.  Flint-^lass,  or  crystal; 
5.  Plate,  or  fine  mirror-^lass.  These  varieties  aro  produced  by  differonoee  in  the 
proportion  of  the  constituents,  the  naturo  of  the  alkali,  the  presence  of  foreign 
matters,  or  the  processes  of  manufacturo.  Thus,  green  bottle-glass  is  made  of  im- 
puro  materials,  such  as  sea  or  river  sand,  which  contains  iron,  and  the  most  com- 

*  In  these  charges  the  dollar  appears  to  be  estimated  at  4s.  4d.  sterling,  aecordlng  to  Order  in 
Council. 
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mon  kind  of  kelp  or  pearl-ashes.  Window-glass  is  made  of  a  purer  alkali,  and 
sand  which  is  free  from  iron.  Plate-^lass  is  composed  of  sand  and  alkali  in  their 
purest  state ;  and  in  the  formation  of  flint-glass,  oesides  these  pnre  ingredients,  a 
eonsiderable  quantity  of  litharge,  or  red  lead,  is  employed.  A  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  also  used,  in  order  to  oxidize  carbonaceous  matters  con- 
tained in  the  materials  of  theslass ;  and  nitre  is  sometimes  added  with  tiie  same 
intentioB.  Aecording  to  Mr  Faraday,  ordinary  flint-fllass  contains  61*93  per  cent. 
of  silica,  SSI^  oxide  of  lead,  and  13*77  of  potash.  The  finest  sand  used  in  our 
^ass-houses  is  procured  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of 

In  this  country,  the  glass  manufacture  was  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  made 
an  ol^ject  of  taxation,  and  in  1694,  duties  were  imposed,  which  acted  so  injuriously 
that  m  a  Tery  few  years  the  whole  were  repealed.  About  half  a  century  later 
(1746),  when  the  manufacture  was  in  a  more  adyanced  state,  a  dutr  was  again 
imposed,  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  per  pound  on  the  materials  used  for  making 
bottle-gUss,  and  one  penny  per  pound  on  those  used  for  crown,  plate,  and  flint- 
fldass.  These  rates  were  advanced  from  time  to  time  in  common  with  most  other 
dutieflLand  in  1793,  stood  as  follows :— Bottle-glass,  4s.  Ojd.  per  cwt. ;  broad-glass, 
8b.  O^d.  per  cwt. ;  crown-glass,  16s.  1^.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  plate  and  flint  glass, 
21s.  Bid.  per  cwt.  Further  augmentations  were  sfterwards  made ;  and  in  1813, 
when  the  former  rates  were  doubled,  they  were — ^for  bottle-glass,  8s.  2d.  per 
owt. ;  broad-glass,  24s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  crown-glass,  73s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  plate 
and  flint-glass,  98s.  per  cwt.  These  rates  were  partially  abated  or  modified  in  the 
years  1819, 1825, 18^,  and  1835 ;  and  in  1838,  they  were  fixed  (1  &  2  Vict.  o.  44) 
as  follow : — Bottle-glass,  78.  per  cwt. ;  broad-glass,  or  spread  window-glass,  30s. 
per  cwt. ;  crown-glass,  and  German  sheet-glass,  73s.  6a.  per  cwt. ;  for  material 
employed  in  the  making  of  plate-glass,^  608.  per  cwt. ;  and  on  the  fluxed  materials 
or  other  preparation  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  68.  8d.  per  cwt.  By  a  later 
act  (2  &  o  Vict.  0.  25)  it  is  explained  that  no  glass  is  to  be  deemed  broad  or  spread 
glass,  and  so  to  have  the  privu^e  of  the  low  duties,  unless  it  be  blown  in  cones 
and  spread  on  sand  ;  and  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  22,  the  same  duties  were  imposed  upon 
broad  or  spread  glass  that  are  payable  upon  German  sheet-elass. 

These  exoessiye  duties  haye  materially  checked  the  use  of  glass  in  this  country, 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  (quantity  made  was  loss  than  before 
the  war  of  1793,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  interval. 
The  yexatious  and  complicated  reguuttions  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties  have  also  so  intenered  with  the  manufacture  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  many  improyements, — especially  in  the  economical  processes.  Hence,  notvnth- 
standing  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  einoys  as  to  fuel,  which  forms  a 
huge  jMtt  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  and  although  she  lixewise  possesses 
nearly  all  the  materials  of  which  glass  is  composed,  ana  can  procure  the  rest  as 
ehea^y  as  any  other  manufacturing  country,  yet  there  is  not  any  other  in  which 
glass  is  made  where  its  price  allows  our  produce  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  their  own.  The  Quality  of  British  glass,  howeyer,  is  good,  and  our  plate- 
glass  now  rivals  that  of  France.  Of  late  ;rears  also,  a  gradual  fall  of  prices  has 
taken  place,  which  may  be  held  as  an  indication  that  some  economical  improve- 
ments haye  been  introauoed,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  excise 
laws. 

A  separate  cause  of  the  disadvantageous  contrast  which  the  glass  manuikoturo 

g resents  to  our  other  branches  of  industry,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fkct  that 
1  order  to  work  profltably  under  the  excise  regulations,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct 
the  processes  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  to  create  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture in  the  hands  of  a  few,— a  state  of  things  unfavourable  to  improvement. 
In  the  year  1839,  the  number  of  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
only  148 ;  of  vrhom,  124  were  in  Enjgland,  15  in  Scothuad.  and  9  in  Ireland.  The  prin- 
cipal English  works  are  situated  at  Newcastle  upon  iS^ne  and  Shields,  owing  to 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  Aiel  can  be  obtained  in  those  pfiftces ;  the  others  are  mostly 
in  or  near  StourbridjKe,  LiverpKH>l,  Bristol,  St  Helens,  Warrington,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  London.  The  Scottish  are  chie^  in  the  districts  of  Edinburgh  andlGrlas- 
gow.  and  at  Alloa.    The  Irish  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and  Newir. 

The  statutory  regulations  of  the  manufacture  are  chiefly  embodied  in  the  glass 
consolidation  duties  act,  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  44,  and  the  2&  3  Vict.  c.  25,  already  alluded 
to.  These,  espedaUy  the  flrst,  contain  a  multitude  of  minute  technical  provisions, 
to  which,  as  tne  originals  will  doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  mterosted, 
it  is  not  thought  expedient  to  devote  space  here.    See  Supfusmsht. 
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The  foUowlng  tablet,  the  lint  of  which  is  ahMMd  from  Mr  Perter's  ^  Fkogrees 
of  the  Nation/^will  eerre  to  illiutnte  the  recent  history  and  pteaeni  condition  of 
the  mannfactnie : — 

AocouKT  of  the  Progreeo  of  the  Glaas  Hannfaetnre  from  1790  to  1880. 


MiumfcrtQred  and  reteinad  fo  Home 
ComnmpUoik 

Gommon  Bottto Owl 

Broad Cwt 

Crown  or  0«niiaa  diMt Cwt. 

PlAte Owt. 

FUnt Cwt. 

Plate,  4m.  importMl {fSH 


Net  RereDae  of  Coatontf  and  Ezdae. 


1790. 


} 


115,034 
81,309 
81,285 

44,587 

1,870 
11,375 


£160,068 


1800. 


150,334 
10,874 
55,891 

81,748 

9,05 

1,966 


£188,940 


18ia 


959,879 

9,178 

00,959 

68,878 

190 


£318,839 


18901 


{ 


1(^,908 

7,789 

70,968 

8,8S9 

89,437 

809 


£469.609 


1830. 


165,649 

4.845 

84.178 

13,067 

48,063 

104 

1,436 


£549.696 


Table  showing  the  Qnantitiea  of  the  different  Kinds  of  GIms  ehar^ped  with  Excise 
Duty,  the  gross  Duty  leyied,  the  Duty  drawn  back  on  Exportation,  and  the  net 
Reyenae  in  the  Year  1889. ' 


Bottfe-glaas. 

Broftd 

Crown  and  Oemuun  sheet. 

FUte , 

FUnt 


Quantitki  Charged. 


EBgfaiad.lScoU&nd.  Ireknd.     ToUL 


Cwt. 

366,030 
8,614 

131,333 
98,413 
90,064 


Cwt. 
107.091 

•  ■  •  • 

5,379 

•  ■  •  • 

7,467 


Cut. 
19,106 


7,407 


Cwt. 
486,166 
8,614 
136,719 

98,413 
104,965 


Onus 
Datf. 


Dntw- 


£ 
169,808 

19,771 

609,417 

86,239 

97,968 


£ 
81,387 

•  •  •  ■ 

66,899 

5,846 

91,149 


868,198 


176.907 


N«fe 


£ 
88.481 

19.771 

436,586 

79,393 

76,816 


699.996 


The  declared  yalne  of  the  exports  has  been  for  a  late  series  of  years  as  follows:— 

1830.  1836.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840. 

£401,543       £640,410       £553,384       £477,767       £377,883       £371,906       £416,596 

These  exports,  consisting  principally  of  bottle-glass,  crown  and  German  sheet-glass^ 
chiefly  take  place  to  the  British  colonies  and  India,  which,  indeed,  take  ftillY  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  ;  of  the  remainder,  about  £60,000  goes  to  the  United  States, 
£20.000  to  Brazil,  and  the  rest  in  very  trifling  quantities  to  rarious  places. 

Tne  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the  yery  few  who  seek  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  and  the  import  duty  on  foreign  glass  ranges  generally  from 
about  30  to  40  per  cent,  aboye  the  excise  dut]r ;  it  is,  in  fact,  prohibitory  ;  and 
although  the  difference  of  price  in  this  country  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  higher 
upon  inferior  articles,  such  as  bottles  and  common  window  glass,  than  in  France 
and  Germany,  there  1b,  owing  to  the  bulky  and  brittle  nature  of  these  articles,  no 
contraband  trade.  A  small  sum  of  customs  duty  appears  annually  in  the  puolio 
accounts,  but  this  is  deriyed  almost  wholly  from  Dottles  imported  full  of  wme  or 
spirits. 

The  oonimon  aoooant  of  the  orlgfai  of  glau  ia  that  of  Pliny,  who  relatei  that  some  nOon  havtaig 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Phcenicia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belus,  and  wishing  to  cook  their  prorisions, 
placed  some  pieces  of  salt  (of  which  their  cargo  consisted)  under  their  pots  to  sopport  them,  there 
Ming  no  stones  tn  the  nelgnboorhood,  when  the  heat  formed  the  salt  and  the  sand  of  the  shore 
into  a  truiHNurent  liquid  Tltrifled  mass.  This  production  was  picked  up  bv  a  Tnian  merchant, 
who  was  led  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  after  many  attempU  succeeded  in  msiking  vlass.  The 
Tyrian  glass  manufiwtures  are  known  to  be  of  high  antiquity ;  and  It  is  not  Improbable  that  an 
accidental  vitrification  might  cive  rise  to  the  discovery  of  glass ;  but  Pliny's  stoiy  u  now  accounted 
$0  be  fiibulous,  as  it  has  been  btelv  ascertabied  that  the  art  mtut  have  been  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  not  only  from  numerous  specimens  of  glass  found  in  the 
tombs  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  but  also  from  the  painted  representafions  of  the  manu- 
facturing processes  preserved  in  the  same  places,  and  which  prove  that  they  were  not  only  skilled 


in  the  art  of  fusing  the  nutterials,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  biow-pipe,— an  invention  so  ingenious 
as  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  From  Bgypt  the  art  appears  to  have  been  difliised 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Oredcs.  and  Romans.  In  Roime,  the  g^ass  makers,  who  had  a  particular 
street  assigned  to  them,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufiscture  of  bottles  and  ornamental  vases, 
and  proob  of  their  skill  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  though  the  *'  metal  **  is  usually  thick 
and  coloured.  According  to  some  authorities,  glass  was  also  employed  by  the  Romans  in  glaiing 
windows,  but  the  first  undoubted  testimony  of  its  application  in  this  way  is  that  of  Lactantius  in 
the  fourth  oeptury,  who  compared  a  penetrating  mmd  to  one  looking  wougfa  a  j^ass  window.    It 
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ManitolttvebeeaflfatjMedlBaeg1iudii9orreUgloaf<aiflofls,'-«piirpofle  for  wliieh  It  wm  At  a 
venr  oariy  period  impaRtodteto  Britiun. 

In  the  n&hlle  mm,  the  art  appean  to  hate  been  oonflned  to  Italy  and  Gennaiiy.  In  th* 
thirteenth  oeatmy.  the  mannfuMriee  ot  Tenice  supplied  the  greatest  part  of  the  glass  used  fai 
IBanpe.  The  artists  of  Bohemia  were  also  held  in  oonriderable  estimation.  In  Bngland,  jriass- 
naUng  iras  first  praeiised  in  the  year  IKJ,  when  a  manufactory  was  erected  at  Cratched  rriars 
In  Loi^n ;  and  diorUy  after,  another  at  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand.  These  establishments  chiefly 
I  confined  themselves  to  common  bottle  and  window  glass,  aU  the  finer  articles  being  still  imported 

from  Venice.  In  1673,  a  manuCMstory  of  plate-glass  was  established  at  Lambeth  bv  the  celebated 
Dolce  of  Bucldngfaam,  who  brought  workmen  for  that  pnrpose  from  Italv.  Bnt  thb  establishment 
was  soon  after  aEandoned ;  andlt  was  a  century  later  before  the  manuiacture  of  mirrors  and  fine 
g^ass  was  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale.  The  use  of  glass  casements  was  long  oonflned  to  the  higher 
lanks,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentory  before  the  gla&ng  of  windows  becamo 
general  in  this  country. 

GLAUBER  SALT,  Bolphftte  of  soda.    [Soda]. 

GLOVES  (Du.  Handachaenen,  Fr.  Chntt.  Ger.  Handsehuhe.  It.  CkumH, 
For.  LwHu.  Rob.  Rtdtawijni,  Sp.  GuarUes)^  coyerings  for  the  hands,  made 
cenerally  of  leather,  bat  freqaentW  also  of  cotton,  silk,  worsted,  and  linen.  Of 
uie  first,  the  finest  are  (hose  made  from  the  skin  of  the  ud,  which  are  extensively 
manufactured  in  this  conntry^  thon/;h  of  a  qnallty  inferior  to  those  imported  firom 
France.  In  England,  the  cnief  seats  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture  are,  Wood- 
stock (distinguished  for  those  of  fine  quality),  Worcester,  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire, 
London,  Ludlow,  and  Leominster ;  in  Scotland,  superior  gloves  are  made  at 
Dundee.  Cotton  gloyes  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester* 
[HosiERT.]  The  principal  kinds  of  gloves  are  described  by  Mr  Perkins,  in  his 
useful  **  Treatise  on  Haberdashery  and  Hosiery,"  as  follows  : — 

"  Kid  is  valuable  In  proportion  to  its  elasticity.  When  this  quality  Is  united  with  closeness  of 
texture,  the  gloves  called  'town-made'  are  so  superior  to  most  others  of  our  own  mannfartnre, 
as  to  rival  the  French,  and  disprove  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  quality  of  the  kid,  a  good  glove  is  distinguished,  first,  by  its  being  neatly  sewed ; 
secondly,  by  the  thumb-seam  not  extendtaig  too  far  into  the  palm :  and,  lastly,  by  the  colour  of 
the  exterior  not  having  soiled  the  Inside.  Most  of  the  lower-pnced  English  gloves,  offered  as 
'  Idd,*  are  in  reality  made  of  lamb-skin.  When  what  is  called  a  kid  glove  feels  unusudly  stout,  it 
may  be  considered  nis^ly  probable  that  it  is  only  lamb-skin  in  imitation.  It  must  consequently 
be  understood  ttmt  ui  sood  kid.  in  addition  to  the  ouattties  alreadv  described,  must  be  reasonably 
thin.  Three-fourths  of  those  passing  undw  the  title  of  French  gloves  are  Qiade  in  this  country ; 
French  kid  gloves  are  made  in  this  country  of  French  or  Italian  skins  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  apply  to 
these  the  name  whl<di  properly  belongs  to  the  former.  The  best  skins  are  most  decidedly  the 
Frendi :  next,  the  Itallaa :  and,  lastly,  those  from  Ireland.  Limerick  is  a  very  sleaxy  and  some< 
what  gritty  feeing  fguyn  of  the  kid  kind,  made  in  Ireland ;  very  little  in  demand  except  in  that 
eount^.  Beaver,  though  ttie  quality  is  various,  forms  tiie  commonest  deecription  of  leather 
gloves.  The  Woodcock  is  a  very  superior  beaver,  to  which  much  attention  is  6aid  both  to  the 
shape  and  sewlnff.  Awsfcfn  is  a  more  thick,  durable,  and  soit  leather  than  the  Beaver  or  Wooil- 
stock :  in  its  xtatka  it  does  not  excel  the  latter,  though  it  surpasses  the  former.  BnekMn  is  the 
closest  grained,  and  eonsequently  the  sfarongest  leather  of  which  {^oves  are  made.  Its  elasticity, 
though  trifling,  Is  suiBdent.  It  also  bears  deanfaig  bettor  than  any  other  kind.  It  may  be  had 
In  white,  drab,  or  buft  SheepMn  is  generaUv  white,  and  most  usually  made  by  contract  for  the 
army.  Tan  is  of  three  qualities,  common,  drawn,  and  York.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  and 
cheap  glove  for  gardsnlng.  riding,  or  driving.  The  strongest  of  each  class  is  sewed  peculiarly,  and 
termeof  pricked  seam.  Ilie  qusJity  of  silk  glova  is  determined  by  welsht  and  neatness  of  sewing. 
They  may  be  had  in  white,  black,  French  white,  and  colours,  ^^read  ffUmet  are  made  of  hemp, 
and  are  neater  in  appearance,  though  much  resembling  thoee  made  of  cotton.  Neither  of  themj 
however,  can  be  recommended,  except  on  the  score  of  economy.  BerUn  glovet  were  originally 
Imported  from  BerUn  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  are  now  manuiaotured  by  ourselves. 
They  are  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  cotton  gloves.**    (6th  Edition,  p.  106.  > 

The  introdnction  of  foreign  gloyes  into  the  United  Kingdom  yras  prohibited  untU 
1825,  when  it  was  allowed,  on  payment  of  a  daty  which  ranges  from  20  to  40  per 
cent^  according  to  drcnmstances.  The  eflbot  of  this  measure  was  to  create  a 
considerable  competition  between  our  manufacturers  and  those  of  France,  and  an 
improvement  both  in  the  quality  and  economy  of  the  gloves  made  by  the  former. 
As  a  0reat  increase  also  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
goat.  Kid,  and  lamb  skins,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  impetus  produced  bj  tne 
change  was  likewise  productive  of  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of 
leather  gloves  of  home  manufacture,  although  more  recently  this  branch  of  the 
trade  has  receiyed  a  check  from  the  inoreasea  use  of  cotton  gloyes,  especially  the 
Berlin  kind. 

The  quantity  of  leather  gloyes  imported  in  a  legal  manner,  at  present  ayera^es 
about  1,200,000  pairs  a-year,  brought  almost  wholly  from  France^  and  yielding 
about  £23,000  of  duty.    This,  however,  is  much  short  of  the  actual  importation,  as 
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rednoed  one-half  apon  its  present  amount,  the  actnal  consumption  of  eloTes  wonld 
pot  he  mnch  gnatw  than  it  is  at  present,  but  that  it  would  tend  nearly  altogether 
to  stop  smugi^ling"  {Par,  Report  on  Import  Dutietf  p.  12).  Again,  on  bein^ 
asked  oy  the  committee  what  advantages  the  French  possessed  oyer  toe  TCnglin^ 
in  producing  gloves,  he  states,  **  The  only  advantages  the  French  can  have  over 
the  JCnfftial*  in  producing  gloves  are,  first,  that  ^they  have  some  method  of  pre- 

Coring  leather  which  is  considered  superior  to  ours,  and  the  other  is  the  price  of 
hour ;  these,  with  greater  skill  and  thrift,  can  be  the  only  advantages"  (Jbid, 
p.  13.)    [Skins.]    8 

Iiw<her  slovei  moflt  be  imiK>rtod  In  pMkagts,  aadi  of  whfch  ihaU  eoiitoln  100  do^ 
tSiortt,  ana  in  shlpf  of  70  toni  burden  or  upwards,  under  penalty  of  forfeitora.    (3  ft  4  Wm.  lY. 
IX  as,  I  ML) 

Cotton,  woOltan,  and  linen  oloTei  are  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  Ml  vdUmm  dntlei  efaarse- 
able  on  cotton,  woollen,  and  Unen  mannfacinrei  reepeettveiy.    {Trmt,  0.  Dec  S,  1880.) 

GLUE  (Fr.  CoBe,  Ger.  Lekn),  a  well-known  commodity  employed  for  cementing 
wood.  It  is  extracted  ttom  refhse  animal  substances,  and  differs  m  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  employed ;  the  best  being  obtained  f^m  the  skins  of  old  animals. 
It  generally  occurs  in  square  cakes,  and  when  good,  is  hard  and  brittle^of  a  semi- 
transparent  and  deep  brown  colouTiand  free  from  clouds  and  spots.  That  which 
is  soluble  in  cold  vrater  is  weak.  The  parings  of  hides,  pelts  from  fturriers,  the 
hoofs  and  ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  ana  sheep,  are  largely  imported  for  its 
manufibcture. 

GOAT,  a  well-known  quadruped  {Capra\  nearly  the  sise  of  the  sheep,  to  which 
it  is  idlied,  but  stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile ;  and  having  horns,  hollow, 
orect.  and  scabrous.  Species  of  this  animal  are  found  in  many  puts  of  the  world, 
but  tnat  which  is  domesticated  in  Europe  (C.  Iliretu)  is  perha^  peculiar  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  keot  rather  as  a 
pet  than  for  use ;  and  even  in  Wales,  where  it  was  formerly  i»lentinil,  it  is  now 
pomparatively  rare,  except  in  Glamorganshire,  where  some  still  exist  in  a  wild 
state.  In  ihe  S.  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain  and  Italy,  goats  are  more  exten- 
rively  reared,  and  flocks  of  them  are  very  common.  The  animal  is  not  long  lived. 
Its  young  are  brought  forth  in  March  or  April^  and  two  are  commonly  produced 
at  aoirth.  It  feeds  on  the  coarsest  herbage,  delights  to  ftoquent  rocks  and  moun- 
tainSf  and  may  be  reared  profitably  in  such  districts  as  vrill  not  carry  sheep.  Its 
flesh  IS  esteemed  as  food  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  and  the  haunches  aro 
freauently  salted  and  dried  ;  the  female  is  in  request  for  her  milk ;  the  horns  are 
userul  for  loufe-handles ;  and  superior  candles  may  be  made  of  the  suet ;  but  the 
part  most  valued  is  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  Idd,  which  is  extensively  used 
{n  the  glove  manufacture.  In  the  age  of  wigs,  the  hair  of  the  goat  was  in  great 
request,  and  even  yet  the  pure  white  vri^  sometimes  worn  by  lawyers  and 
cleraymen  are  made  of  it,— the  long  thick  hair  on  the  haunches  being  that  generally 
preferred. 

The  Angora  Ooaif  inhabiting  the  district  around  An^ra  and  Beibazar,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  is  in  high  estimation  xbr  its  soft  and  silky  hair.  The  Ca^mere  or  Thibet 
Chat,  ia  a  small  beautiftil  creature,  greatly  valued  for  a  delicate  wool  procured  from 
between  its  long  hairs.  [Shawls.j  Attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatize  this 
imimal  in  Europe. ;  and  some  success  has  attended  the  introduction  into  France  of  a 
Tartar  half-breed  which  had  been  found  to  thrive  in  a  colder  climate.  More  lately 
(1836),  a  cross  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  between 
the  lliibet  goat  and  Merino  sheep ;  but  the  flruitftilness  of  the  hybrid  progeny,  and 
success  of  the  experiment  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  have  not  yet  bmn  ascer- 
tained. 

GOGULja  species  of  bitumen  much  used  in  India  for  painting  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

GOLD  (Dan.  Guld,  Du.  Goud.  Fr.  Or,  Ger.  Go/d.  It.  Oro,  For.  Otro,  Ouro. 
Rus.  Sohto.  Sp.  Oro.  Sw.  GtUd.  Arab.  Tibr)y  a  beautifiil  metal,  of  a  deep  and 
^peculiar  yellow  colour.  It  exceeds  all  others  in  ductility  and  malleaoility.  It  may 
DC  beaten  into  leaves  l-28*2,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  single  grain  may 
be  drawn  out  Into  500  feet  of  wire.  Sp.  gr.  19'3.  Fusing  point,  2016"*  Fahr.  Gold 
is  not  acted  upon  by  any  solvent  except  aqua  regta,  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and  nitric 
acids.  It  is  unchanged  bv  fire  with  access  of  air, — the  hottest  fhmace  producing 
no  other  effect  upon  it  tnan  to  keep  it  in  ^sion.  when  it  appears  of  a  brilliant 
sreenlsh  colour.  It,  however,  contracts  more  tnan  any  other  metal  in  cooling. 
The  usee  of  gold  are  numerous.  Alloyed  with  copper  or  silver  it  is  employed  for 
coin,  plate,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  for  which  purposes 
it  is  in  the  highest  request,  ttom  its  great  beauty,  unchangeablencss,  and  lustre. 
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In  the  arts  it  is  extexuiyely  used  for  gilding.  Gold  is  found  in  the  native  state, 
in  combination  with  silver,  and  onen  mixed  with  metallic  sulphorets  ana 
arBeninrets.  It  occurs  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  is  obtained  chieflv  in  the  form  of  a  fine  sand  from  the  Peruvian,  Mexican, 
and  Brazilian  rivers,  and  from  some  of  the  African  :  in  Europe,  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine^  the  Rhone,  and  the  streams  of  Hungary  and  'I'ransyfvania.  afford  small 

Siantities.  It  also  occurs  in  mineral  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  but  not  of  the 
dest  formation  :  it  is  thus  found  in  Brazil.  Peru,  Mexico,  Hungary,  and  Transyl- 
vania. It  has  been  also  found  in  ^ins  and  rounded  masses  in  soils,  evidently  the 
ruin  of  rocks,  which  contained  it  in  its  natural  situation  ;  in  this  state  it  occurs 
on  the  coast  of  California,  in  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and  in  Cornwall.  Of  late  ^ears 
considerable  quantities  have  been  obtained  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia,  in 
Nortii  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  a4Joining  Atlantic  tracts  of  the  Umted 
States.    [BuLLioiv.    Coin.    Plate.]    8 

GOMUTI.    [Ejoo.] 

GOODS,  a  general  name  for  moveables,  but  usually  restricted  to  merchandise. 

GOOSE.      fPoULTRY.] 

GOOSEBEtlRY,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  bush  iRibes  Orossul^ria)  abundant 
in  this  country,  alike  in  the  gaxden  of  the  nobleman  and  of  the  cottager.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  enumerates  200  kinds,  but  all  prefer  the 
temperate  climates,  with  an  inclination  rather  towards  the  cold  than  the  warm. 
Hence  the  flavour  of  the  Scotch  berries  is  much  superior  to  that  of  those  produced 
in  any  nurt  of  England.  In  size  and  appearance,  however,  the  goosel^rries  of 
Lancashire  are  said  to  be  unequalled  by  any  in  the  world ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire,  striking  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  cultivation  of  this  cheap  and  agreeable  mdt. 

GRACE.    [Days  of  Grace.] 

GRAM,  in  oriental  commerce,  a  name  given  to  the  produce  of  various  legumi- 
ttoasplants  cultivated  in  India. 

Gramme,  the  unit  of  the  French  measures  of  weight,  is  equivalent  to  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  pure  water,  or  15*434  troy  grains. 

GRAN  ILL  A.  the  dust  or  small  fragments  of  the  cochineal  insect. 

GRAPES  (IV.  Rainns,  Ger.  Trauhen.  It.  GVappi,  OrappolL  Por.  Uvtu. 
Sp.  Uba8)f  the  fruit  of  the  ^pe-vine  ( Vttis  mnifera)^  a  tree  with  long  slender 
branches,  generally  found  indigenous  in  countries  lying  between  26''  and  44** 
N.  lat.,  and  between  26**  and  76**  E.  long.,  but  the  growth  of  which  in  the  open  air 
has  been  extended  by  cultivation  10*  on  each  side  of  that  range.  This  nruit  is 
piade  an  object  of  attention  chiefly  in  the  countries  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  although 
in  none  have  grapes  been  produced  equal  to  those  of  Svria,  as  re^ros  the  size  of 
the  berries  and  weight  of  the  branches.  Grapes  are  cniefly  used  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine,  but  they  are  also  extensively  consumed  as  food,  and  in  this  country 
are  a  common  article  of  the  dessert.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  mostly  im- 
ported in  a  dried  state  [Raisins]  from  Spain  and  Turkey ;  while  a  small  kind,  much 
used  in  puddings  [CuiutAins],  are  brought  from  the  Ionian  islands  and  Greece.  A 
eonsiderable  quantity  of  undried  grapes  are  also  imported,  principally  from  Por- 
tugal, in  jars.  In  Great  Britain,  they  are  grown  for  the  dessert  in  hot-houses, 
except  in  the  counties  of  the  S.  of  England,  where  some  species  thrive  in  the  open 
air.  In  former  times,  indeed,  wine  was  largely  made  in  those  districts,  from  the 
grape;  and  in  Devonshire  there  are  reported  to  be  still  two  or  thzee  vineyards 
mamtained  for  that  purpose. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.    [Uottbd  Kingdoh  of  Gbbat  Britain  and  Ireland.] 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Europe,  lying  between  lat.  36° 
16'  and  39*"  34'  N..  and  long.  20"*  43'  and  26^  28^  £.  It  comprises  ^ntinental  Greece, 
naturaUy  divided  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into  two  portions,  Hellas  (called  also 
K  and  W.  Greece),  and  the  Morea^  with  the  island  of  Eubcea,  the  Cyclades,  and 
the  N.  and  W.  Sporadee.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  except  on  the 
N.,  where  the  continental  part  is  bounded  by  Turkey.  Area,  15,000  square  miles. 
Population  estimated  at  900,000.  The  whole  was  divided  in  1833  into  10  nomarchies 
ifumoi),  which  were  subdivided  into  54  eparchies,  and  these  sgain  into  468  parishes 
idemai).  Capital,  Athens ;  pop.  17,000.  Govenunen^  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
nearly  absolute. 

The  garfue  of  the  khigdom  ii  in  general  monntiJnoitt,  and  the  only  ezteiiiiTe  level  tracts  are 
in  W.  Hellaa»  and  on  the  northern  ihores  of  the  Morea ;  tfaeae»  with  small  plains  scattered  throush 
B.  Greece,  are  the  most  productive  districts.  The  dixnate  is  for  the  most  part  healthy,  except  In 
the  marshy  tracts  adjoining  the  coast  and  lakes ;  and  in  the  plains  the  medltim  temperature  of 
the  year  is  about  60**  Fahr.    About  34th8  of  the  raxflwe  belong  to  the  state  and  to  the  church. 
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and  th*  Nil  to  Indivldiialtjbat  only  about  1-lOlh  part  b  eoltlvatad,  tho  oonatij  bdi«  more 
putoial  thaa  agrieoltoiaL  The  Tegetable  ptodooti  baTO  a  graat  dmllarlty  to  thoee  of  the  B.  of 
Italy.  HeUae  powiiai  the  beit  oorn  distrieti,  the  richeat  behw  perfaapa  B«B0tia,  thongfa  the 
wheat  of  the  Moreaii  that  in  higheetrepato;  bat  the  lopply  being  uiaufllcieiit  for  the  oonaumption, 
large  qoantitici  are  Imported.  The  oUve  and  earranVgrape  are  also  cultiTated  exteiuiTely.  The 
mineral  prodoeta  are  nomeroaa,  but  only  an  inrigniflcant  qoantitv  of  any  of  than  ie  obtained  at 
preMnt,  ezeept  copper  and  salt,  whkh  hMt  li  procured  in  abundance  in  the  lagooni  near  Mia- 
iolonghi  and  ebewhere.    The  mannhetnree  are  oioitly  domeitlo,  and  quite  inconddenible. 

Greece  ie  Indeed  naturally  adapted  for  being  a  oommereial  rather  tluun  an  agricnttural  or  manu- 
Ibctuilng  itatet  and  tlioog^  none  of  the  liTen  are  navigable,  and  there  are  few  roada,  theee  are 
rendered  leei  neeeemry  than  in  moit  other  countries,  by  tlie  numerous  bays  and  Inlets  on  the 
coast,  along  wldch,  as  well  as  between  the  various  Ishnds,  there  is  a  perpetual  InteraDuna.  To 
this  Is  In  a  grsat  meaaure  to  be  attributed  the  maritime  habits  of  the  OiwIm,  and  the  extent  of 
their  meroantUe  navy,  whidi,  indudtaig  small  craft,  amouata  to  about  4fi00  Teasels,  navigated  by 
nearly  16,000  frugal,  aetive,  and  hardy  ssamsn.  This  is  exclusive  of  about  fiOOO  men  ha  the  service 
•f  Tuitoy  and  Aypt.  Most  of  the  luge  veesele  are  engaged  In  (be  oanying  trade  between  the 
porta  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Bea. 

The  exports  oooslBt  of  raw  silk,  currants,  wool,  oil,  copper,  wine,  wax,  mastic,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles ;  the  Imports  principally  of  com,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  mannfisfitures,  sugar, 
and  ooAe.  Near^  the  wliole  foreign  trade  is  centred  in  the  ports  of  Mlssolonghi  and  Galaudi, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  HeUas ;  Pircos  (the  port  of  Athens),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hellas :  NaupUa,  Pa- 
tras,  and  Ckninth,  In  the  Morea ;  and  Byra,  Hydra,  andBpexxIa,  in  the  reqiectlve  islands  of  these 
names.    Of  these  the  dilef  are  the  following:— 

PainUt  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  about  6  miks  B.  W.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  hi  Ut.  38*14'  N.,  long.  8I<>  44'  B. ;  pop.  80OQ.  It  was  fonnerlv  the  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  the  Morea,  as  well  as  that  of  W.  Greece;  but  the  town  was  ruined  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  its  Moeperitv  has  since  been  only  in  part  restored.  Its  chief  exports  are  cur- 
rants, grown  in  the  adloming  plam.  About  30,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually,  whereof  6U0O 
are  Btmdi :  the  aggrMtate  lilue  of  the  outward  cargoes  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  £100,000. 

IftqxfU  diRommua  flee  on  a  rodnr  promontory  at  the  N.  B.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Nauplia, 
in  lat.  37"  34'  N.,  tong.  89"  4ir  K. ;  pop.  estimated  some  years  ago  at  18,000,  but  now  less. 
The  harlMur  between  thepromontory and  the  N.  coast  is  tolerably  laige  and  safe,  but  too  diallow 
to  admit  laige  vessels.  Tne  town  is  defended  by  a  small  fortified  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  a  strong  eaatlCb    About  60OO  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually. 

fi^,  in  hU.  37"  SO'  N..  long.  84"  55'  B.  Is  advantageously  situated  in  the  island  of  that  name. 
The  town  Is  handsome,  and  covers  a  conical  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  Is  an  excellent  port,  with 
docks,  warehouses,  and  laiarettoe.  Bince  the  decay  of  Hydra,  Byra  may  be  raearaed  as  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  kingdom.  In  1837,  the  number  of  vessels  cleared  was  8669 ;  burden, 
111,618  tons ;  value  of  cargoes,  £339,185:  And  there  entered  1438  vessels ;  burden,  103,fi9B  tons ; 
value  of  cargoes,  £398,067.    About  one-third  of  the  Imports  are  in  BriUah  vessds.  g 

MiAaunaa,  WaiOHra,  Monkt,  Ac. 

TkeJfeoiiifvr  and  ITd^Mf  decreed  for  the  use 
of  the  kingdom  are  those  of  the  metrical  system 
of  France,  but  the  following  are  those  chiefly  in 
use:— The  oke  s  9  Ibe.  11|  oz.  avoird.;  the 
kilo  =  88  okes ;  and  the  cantar  or  quintal  =  44 
okes,  or  119  lbs.  avoird.  nearly.  The  strema  of 
land  is  40  paces  square;  ana  the  arpent  is  U 
acre  nearly. 

Distance  Is  usually  computed  by  the  hour, 
estimated  at  about  3  mileat  Time  Is  reckoned 
by  the  old  s^le. 

if ofMy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  dradmias  of 
100  oentimea.  The  drachma  Is  a  silver  coin 
weighing  09  gimins  troy,  Atbs  fine,  and  equal 
8id.  sterang,  or  neariy  Uths  of  the  French  fhmc ; 
and  88  drachmas,  lA  centimes,  =  £1.  Thereare 
abo  silver  pieces  of  ff,  |,  and  k  drachmae.    The 

Eld  pieces  are  for  40  and  80  drachmas ;  the 
Iter  wdgtiing  89  gndns  troy  Aths  fine  s  14s.  8H- 
The  copper  corns  are  for  1, 8,  o,  and  10  centimes. 

In  December  1839,  an  ordinance  was  issued  for 
the  institution  of  a  National  Bank. 

2nk«  JPfoonoer  were  in  a  miserable  condition  for 
some  years  after  the  condnsion  of  the  war,  and, 
thougn  now  improved,  the  income  is  still  unequal 
to  the  expenditure,  in  the  budget  for  1837,  tbe 
revenue  was  stated  at  18,381,007  drachmas,  and 


the  expenditure  at  16,447,196  drachmas,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  4,066J19  drachmas.  The  expenditure 
includes  8,801,399  drachmae  of  interest  on  the 
home  debt. 

Tbe  forelon  debt  consists  of  three  loans  con- 
tracted in  this  country,  namely,  l«t,  £800,000 
In  1884,  at  08  per  cent ;  8d,  £8,000,000  bi  1825, 
at  tek  per  cent ;  and  3ci,  £8,343,750  fai  1833. 
The  whole  are  In  bonds  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent. ;  but  no  dividend  has  be^  paid  upon  the 
first  since  Julyl886,  nor  upon  the  second  since 
July  1887.  The  third,  being  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain,  Franoe,  and  Russia,  bn  equal 
portions,  the  Intereei  upon  it  is  paid  regubmy  in 
London,  on  1st  March  and  1st  Septmber ;  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  bonds  (which  are  in  sums 
for  £40  each)  are  annually  redeemed  by  a  sink- 
ingftind  of  1  per  cent. 

The  DuUa  on  exports  average  about  3  per  cent. 
ad  valorem^  but  none  are  exacted  on  oHve  oQ. 

A  Treaty  qf  Commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  Greece  was  concluded  October  4,  1837.  It 
provides  for  equal  and  redprocal  rights  as  to 
shippfaig  and  innt-dutles.  and  complete  tolem- 
tion  and  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the  two 
powers  within  the  dominions  ox  each  other  re- 
I  spectively.    (HerttUVt  TnaUa,  voL  v.  p.  888.) 


Prior  to  1890,  Greece  formed  a  portion  of  tbe  Turkish  empire,  but  in  that  year  a  revolutionary 
struggle  commenced,  wliich,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  atrocities,  was  brought  to  a  termination 
by  the  interferenee  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  and  in  1819  its  Independence  was  admow- 
Mged  by  the  Porte.  The  government,  however,  remained  disorderly  until  1838,  whoi,  under 
the  faifluence  of  the  allied  powers,  the  crown  was  vested  in  Otho,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

GREENLAND,  ftn  extensive  island  situated  between  Iceland  and  the  continent 
of  N.  America.  It  is  subject  to  Denmark.  Population  vaguely  estimated  at 
lOjOOO,  all  Esquimaux,  except  about  250  Danish  settlers. 

The  country  is  described  as  **  a  mass  of  rocks,  Intermingled  with  Immense  blocks  of  loe."  Ttie 
biterlor  ha«  not  been  explored  by  Europeans ;  nor  is  any  thing  known  of  tbe  £.  coast,  except  that 
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IheihoreooDilrtaalBioilwlioQjofoneiinlnteRaptedglMier.  The  weit  ooaat,  though  higli,  rag- 
ged, and  taxren,  to  leas  cold  and  mtoflrable  than  the  other ;  and  it  to  here  that  the  Dance  have 
eatabltohed  a  few  ooloniee,  ehleflv  oonunereial  and  mtoeionary  eetabltohmenta.  The  meet  undent, 
ealled  Good  Hope,  in  lat  64"  10%  poiBeMee  an  excellent  harbour.  UppemaTie,  in  lat  78"  48',  to  the 
most  northerly  station.  The  yegmion  to  leanty,  oompoeed  chiefly  of  moeMS  and  lichens,  with  a 
lew  shmbe  bearing  edible  berries.  Rein-deer,  hares,  foxes,  white  bears,  and  dogs,  exist  on  shore ; 
but  it  to  aqoatie  anfanab  that  constitute  the  principal  source  of  wealth.  The  ordmary  food  of  the 
natives  consists  of  the  o^pUn  and  the  seal ;  the  sidn  of  the  test  supplies  them  also  with  dress. 
Whales  are  likewise  commoB.  especially  towards  the  north ;  and  wahrusss  are  met  with  tai  Davto* 
Btnits.  The  Danes  export  from  their  dilTerent  settlementa  trafai-oil,  fish,  whalebone,  seshkins, 
fur,  and  eider^wns,  the  tnulegiYins  employment  to  about  five  or  six  vesseb ;  while  the  seas  within 
BaiBn*8  Bay  and  Davto*  Btraits  are  frequented  by  vesseto  from  most  of  the  maritime  states  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  whale-ltohcry. 

GRINDSTONES,  oircular  stones  on  which  edged  instraments  are  sharpened. 
They  are  formed  of  a  speciee  of  hard  sandstones,  known  in  the  N.  of  England 
nnder  the  name  of  grindstone-grit  The  celebrated  **  Newcastle  grindstones," 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  obtained  from  the  ouarries  of  Gatesheaid 
Fell,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ^  but  the  stones  chiefly  usea  in  Sheffield  are  pro- 
cured at  Wickersley.  in  Yorkshire. 

GROAT,  an  English  silyer  coin,  equiyalent  to  four  pennies,  first  minted  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

GROSCHE,  a  small  silyer  coin  and  money  of  account  in  yarions  parts  of  Grer- 
many,  equivalent  to  nearly  lAd.  sterling. 

GROS  D£  NAPLES,  a  plain  silken  fSbbric  made  of  stouter  and  harder  thrown 
organzine  silk  than  sarsnet  or  persiani  and  woven  with  more  care  and  labour. 

GROS  DES  INDES,  a  silken  fabnc  having  a  stripe  formed  transversely  to  its 
length. 

GROSS,  in  numeration,  signifies  twelve  dozen.  Groii-weighi  is  the  weight  of 
merchandise  including  the  package  and  dross  around  it. 

GROUNDAGE,  a  dnty^yabfe  in  some  places  by  ships  coining  to  anchor. 

GUACHAPELI-WOOD,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  strong  species  of  timber,  the 
product  of  a  tree  found  in  Colombia.    It  is  lar^ply  exported  from  Guayaquil. 

GUAIAC,  on  GUM  GU  AIACUM,  is  a  resmous  substance  obtained  in  various 
ways  firom  ^e  guaiacum  tree.  It  occurs  in  larffe  amorphous  hard  pieces,  with 
bits  of  bark  sometimes  adhering  to  them.  It  is  of  a  IHable  texture,  and  naturally 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  from  the  action  of  the  air,  the  surface  is  generaUy 
of  a  deep  greenish  colour ;  it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  unless 
when  heated.  Sp.  gr.  1*23.  Those  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  which  have  slips  of  the 
bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  easily  separate  from  it  by  a  quick  blow.  It  is  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica. 

GUAIACUM,  OS  LIGNUM  VITiE(Fr.(7dwa0.  Get.  Podehaln.  Sp.  Guaaaco\ 
a  tree  which  grows  to  a  great  size  in  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  other  West  India  islands. 
Its  timber  ia  resinous,  colour  greenish-black,  taste  acrid,  and  when  kindled  it  gives 
out  a  pleasant  odour.  It  is  very  hard ;  sp.  gr.  1*333,  being  heavier  than  water,  and 
indeea  the  yreightiest  timber  known,  and  the  most  difficult  to  work.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  stampers  and  mallets,  for  friction-rollers,  castors,  and  turnery-ware  : 
also  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  olocks,  a  purjxMe  for  which  it  is  much  used ;  ana 
its  application  may  be  seen  upon  a  grand  scale  in  the  beautiful  block-machinery  at 
Portsmouth.    A  aecoction  of  the  capsules,  wood,  or  bark,  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

GUANO,  a  highly  concentrated  manure,  is  a  dark  yellow  substance^  of  a  strong 
ambrosial  odour,  found  in  deposits  60  or  60  feet  thick,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  coasts  of  Peru,  the  islands  of  Chinche,  near  Pisco,  and  other  places 
more  to  the  south.  It  is  said  to  be  an  accumulation  of  the  excrements  of  herons, 
flamands,  and  other  birds  inhabiting  these  localities.  This  substance  has  of  late 
become  an  object  of  considerable  trMe.  8 

GUARANTY  (or  as  it  is  generally  but  loosely  called  Guaraittee),  is  an 
engagement  to  perfbrm  some  act,  or  pay  some  debt,  m  case  another  person  prim- 
aruy  liable  fails  to  do  so.  In  England,  the  term  is  generally  used  to  express  the 
contract  of  suretydiip,  whether  for  the  pa^rment  of  money  or  the  performance  of  other 
obligations.  In  Scotland,  a  distinction  is  taken  between  what  is  termed  a  **  cau- 
tionary obligation,"  and  a  guaranty  or  letter  of  credit,  the  former  bein^  a  regular 
eontraot  in<u£enou8  to  the  Scottish  jurisprudence,  whue  the  latter  was  mtroduced 
from  the  Eni^ish  law  by  the  progress  of  commerce.  **  It  [guaranty  ]  is  distinguished 
from  a  formal  cautionary  obtignition."-  says  Professor  Bell,  **  chiefly  by  the  looser 
epistolaiT  form  of  the  writing/'  ana  the  chief  practical  distinction  seems  to  be  in 
the  privileges  accruing  to  the  formalities  employed  in  giving  expression  to  the 
latter,    [(^utionart  Obligation.]    In  England,  guaranty  is  aflected  by  the  4th 
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fleetion  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Chas.  II.  c.  8),  which  enacts,  **  That  no  action 
shall  be  brought ....  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriaffs  of  another  person ....  unless  the  agree- 
ment upon  which  such  action  shall  be  Drought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note 
thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  sisned  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or 
some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  autnorized."  Where  a  person  has  used 
expressions  which  bind  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  merely  on  failure  of 
another,  the  agreement  does  not  come  within  the  statute,  nor  does  it,  where  the 
promise  is  to  pay,  not  in  the  erent  of  another  failing  to  do  so,  but  in  consideration 
of  the  creditor  performing  some  act  which  may  be  held  a  consideration  between 
the  creditor  and  the  person  who  promises;  as,  abandoning  a  lien  or  security. 
Money  paid  or  lodged  m  court,  in  fmfilment  of  a  yerbal  guaranty,  cannot  howeyer 
be  recovered.  There  is  no  statutory  provision  resemblmg  the  statute  of  frauds 
k  applicable  to  Scotland  ;  but  **  in  Scotland  the  rule  is,  that  no  cautionary  obligation 
'or  guarantee  can  be  constituted  by  parole  agreement ;  so  that  an  acknowle<^ment 
or  a  reference  to  oath  will  not  constitute  an  effectual  guarantee.  But  this  is  not 
carried  so  far  as.  in  England,  the  words  of  the  statute  have  compelled  the  courts 
to  go :  If  goods  DO  ftimished,  or  mone^  pai^  or  indulgence  given  from  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  diligence,  on  tiie  faitn  of  the  enga^ment,  though  verbal,  and 
with  the  knowledge  oi  the  person  so  engaging,  the  obligation  will  be  effectual  by 
the  law  of  Scotland.*'    iBeU't  Com.  I.  371.) 


sary  that  there  should  be  a  **  consideration"  appeanng  on  the  face  of  the  writing 
[CoifraicT].  A  consideration  to  this  effect  wiU  consist  in  the  creditor  doing  some 
act  which,  but  for  the  iparanty,  he  would  not  have  done.  **  It  is  enough,^'  says 
Chief  Justice  Beet,  **  if  the  person  for  whom  the  guarantor  becomes  seourit;^ 
receives  a  benefit,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  guaranty  is  given  suffers  inconvem- 
ence,  as  an  inducement  to  the  surety  to  become  guarantee  for  the  principal  debtor  " 
(Morley  o.  Boothby,  D  Bing,  113).  Where  the  guaranty  refers  to  fiiture  transac- 
tions, a  simple  reference  to  them  will  express  a  sufficient  consideration  ;  thus,  **  I 
guarantee  the  payment  of  any  goods  which  A  shall  deliver  to  B."  is  sufficient, 
because  A  will  nave  given  a  consideration  before  the  time  when  the  guaranty  is 
intended  to  be  effectual.  But  the  following,  *'  to  the  amount  of  £100,  consider 
me  as  a  security  on  J  G's  account,"  was  void,  as  not  expressing  any  consideration. 
**  But  where  md  agreement  is  retrotpeeHve,  and  refers  to  a  pott  consideration, 
^riiich  it,  however,  states  to  have  been  moved  by  an  antecedent  regneit,  from  the 
guarantor,  there  it  will  be  sufficient ;  for  such  a  consideration  would  be  sufficient 
at  common  law  to  support  a  promise,  and  the  statute  of  frauds  has  made  no 
alteration  whatever  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  consideration,  but  (mly 
reauires  that  it  should  be  in  writing."    (jSmith's  Meroantile  L.  383, 384.) 

In  construing  guaranties,  the  expressions  are  allowed  to  bear  their  frill  meaning 
against  the  surety,  but  he  cannot  be  held  to  have  bound  himself  by  implication 
farther  than  he  expresses  himself.  The  terms  must  be  strictly  complied  with  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  takes  the  surety ;  and  so  where  the  guaranty  contained 
a  condition  that  18  months'  credit  should  be  given,  the  taker,  after  haying  granted 
but  12  months'  credit,  was  not  allowed,  after  Uie  additional  6  months,  to  come  upon 
the  guarantor  (Bacon  v,  Chesney,  I  Starkie,  iV.  P.  C,  192).  The  taker  is  bound  to 
inform  the  surety  of  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  a  fraudulent  concealment  wiU 
vitiate  the  guarant;r~this  was  held  where  one  guaranteed  the  payment  of  £200  value, 
to  be  delivered  in  pig  iron,  and  there  was  a  private  agreement  that  besides  the  market- 
price  of  the  iron,  1  w.  per  ton  should  be  paid  towards  the  extinction  of  an  old  debt 
(Pidcock  V.  Bishop,  3  Bam,  j-  Cress.  605).  Whether  a  guaranty  is  general  and  con- 
tinuous, and  to  be  neld  to  cover  the  balance  on  a  series  or  transactions,  or  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  one  transactioujis  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  tne  expressions 
used,  and  is  often  one  of  extreme  nicety.  On  the  one  side,  courts  will  not  allow  a 
dealer  to  reimburse  himself  by  means  of  a  guaranty  evidently  intended  to  apply  to 
only  one  transaction,  for  losses  on  a  generalbalanoe  incurred  in  dealings  originally 
nnoertaken  at  his  own  risk ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  protect  the  person 
who  grants  such  a  general  engagement  as  justifiee  a  trader  in  continuing  to  rely  on  it, 
l^m  the  consequences.  **  If  a  j^^y ,"  said  Lord  Ellenboroudi,  **  means  to  be  surety 
only  for  a  single  dealing,  he  should  take  care  to  say  so."  And  he  decided  that  the 
introduction  of  the  words  ^  any  debts,"  thou^  the  amount  was  limited,  made  the 
guarant;^  continuous  (Merle  v.  Wells,  1810,  2  Ckanp.  413).  Where  a  particular 
transaotion  is  specified,  or  distinctly  connected  with  the  guaranty  (aa  in  the  case  of 
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its  acoompoiiTing  an  order  of  goods  to  the  amount  guaranteed),  the  natural  inter- 
pretation will  he  that  the  guaranty  is  not  continnons.  A  goarantr  will  not  hare  a 
retrospectiTo  eflfect.  unless  it  he  so  expressed ;  hut  where  one  ofl&red  to  purchase 
goods,  which  woula  not  be  deliTered  without  a  respectable  reference,  and  next  day 
brought  a  letter  stating  tiiat  if  such  goods  as  the  purchaser  wished  to  buy  were 
suppued,  the  defendant  would  guarantee  the  payment,  not  ezoeedinf  £50,  ne  was 
heia  responsible  for  the  price  of  the  goods  bought  but  not  deUverea  (Simmons  v. 
Keatmg,  1819 ;  2  Siarkie,  426). 

In  Scotland,  a  species  of  guaranty  may  be  raised  by  the  oonduct  of  the  graator 
out  of  a  mere  letter  of  recommendation.  A  simple  recommendation  is  not  neld  to 
bind  the  grantor^  but  if  it  contains  fraudulent  and  false  information,  to  which  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  given  credit,  and  has  thereby  been  deceiTed, 
the  writer  is  responsible  as  for  a  guaranty.  Thus,  where  A  wrote  to  B  of  a  man 
whom  he  Imew  to  be  merely  a  labourer,  saying  *^  he  had  requested  my  line  to  some- 
body in  the  trade  in  Glasgow :  and  if  you  and  he  can  ame  as  to  the  prioe,  I  hare  no 
doubt  of  your  dealing  to  a  considerable  extent.''  he  was  neld  responsible  (Corbet  agt. 
Gray,  27th  February  1794  ;  B,  C,  I.  372).  Independently  of  mise  information,  a 
recommendation  may  be  interpreted  as  a  guaranty  if  it  refer  to  any  particular 
transaction,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  party.  Thus,  where  a  letter  introduced  an 
indiyidnal  ^  as  intending  to  open  for  a  sale  of  spirits  and  ale  at  the  term,"  and 
continued,  **  the  lad  has  always  behayed  with  propriety^  hitherto,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  give  satisfaction  in  any  transactions  he  may  haye  with  you,"  the  first  part  was 
held  as  a  mere  introduction,  but  the  latter  as  a  guaranty  (Ranken  agt.  Murray,  Idth 
May  1812 ;  F.  (7.).  Where  the  recommendation  is  giyen  in  answer  to  inquiries  by 
the  person  who  acts  on  it,  Uie  expressions  are  hitirpreted  more  widely,  and  in 
foyour  of  the  writer. 

A  guaranty  is  discharged  by  the  creditor  giving  the  debtor  time,  or  ^  extending 
the  period  at  which,  by  the  contract  between  them,  the  principal  debtor  was  on- 

finally  liable  to  pay  the  creditor,  and  extending  it  by  a  new  and  valid  contract 
etween  the  creditor  and  principal  debtor,  to  which  the  surety  does  not  assent " 
(Howell  V.  Jones  \\  Cr.  M.  ^  R.  107).  Tnis  principle  will  operate  where  credit  is 
ffiven,  beyond  what  has  been  usual  in  the  course  oi  dealing  between  the  parties, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  mere  forbearance.  Laches  or  negligence  will  discharge  the 
{^aranty— neglect  of  notice  of  dishonour  of  a  bill  of  excnange,  payment  of  which 
IB  guaranteed,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example.  When  the  surety  has  been  brought 
under  liability  to  pay,  he  has  recourse  against  the  principal.  In  equity  he  is 
entitled  to  be  substituted  to  the  creditor  on  any  security  charged  with  the  principal 
debt.  **  Nay,  it  appears^  that  if  the  surety  be  under  a  disability,  which  preyents 
him  from  obtaining,  in  his  own  person,  the  benefit  of  securities  which  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  creditor,  equity  will  restrain  the  creditor  from  proceeding  against 
the  surety  till  he  has  resorted  to  those  securities  \  though  such  circumstances 
would  frinush  no  defence  at  law.  And  where  the  prmcipalhas  assigned  his  efi'ects 
to  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  a  creditor  who  has  a  guaranty  will  be  forced,  even 
at  law.  to  apply,  in  discharge  thereof,  a  rateable  part  of  any  payment  he  may  re- 
ceive from  the  trustee."  iJSmWCa  Mercantile  Z..  389.) 

Each  surety,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  has  a  right  to  reimbursement  from 
his  co-sureties.  This  right  is  called  the  right  of  contribution.  It  is  not  affected 
by  the  questions^— whether  the  sureties  bound  themselves  jointly  and  severally  by 
one  instrument,  or  by  several  instruments,  and  whether  or  not  tney  vvere  aware  of 
each  other's  engagements.  By  common  law,  the  contribution  is  according  to  num- 
bers, but  equity  mus  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  any  of  the  sureties  **  l%us,  if  A, 
B,  and  C,  be  co-sureties.  A,  having  paid  the  debt,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  ai 
law  a  third  only  from  B,  though  CTmay  have  become  insolvent  \  whereas,  in  e^vt/y, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  one-hal^  But  both  in  law  and  equity,  if  he  have  been  re- 
imbursed in  part,  the  contribution  must  be  calculated  on  the  residue.  And,  it  is 
said,  that  where  one  surety  becomes  so  at  the.  instance  of  another,  that  other  can- 
not call  on  him  for  contribution  "  {Smith's  Mercantile  Z.,  390).  As  to  recourse  on 
the  principal  debtor  and  co-sureties  in  Scotland,  see  Cautton art  Obligations. 
{Feu  on  Chtaranties.  Pitman  on  Principal  and  Surety.  Smithes  Mercantile  L, 
ut  supra.    Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  377-393.    BelTs  Com.  ut  supra.) 

GUATIMALA    ICent&al  Amsrica.]  8 

GUERNSEY.    [Jeesby.] 

GUIANA,  on  GUYANA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  S.  America,  lying  between  the  rivers  Chinoco  and  Amazon ;  but  as  about  five- 
sixths  of  this  territory  have  been  included  within  Braal  and  VencKuela,  the  term  is 
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How  generally  aoplied  to  the  remaining  part,  oomprehonding  the  settlements  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH),  the  most  westerly  portion  of  this  territory,  extends,  as 
claimed  hj  onr  gOTomment,  ftfom  lat.  0**  40'  to  8*  4(K  N.,  and  ftt>m  long.  57**  to  61** 
W.;  and  includes  the  former  Dutch  settlements  of  Beroice,  Demerara^  and  Esse- 
quibo.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  for  nearly  350  miles  by  the  Atlantic  ;  W.  Ye- 
nesnela;  S.  Brazil;  and  £.  Dutch  Guiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  riyer 
Corentyn.  Area  about  75.000  square  miles :  of  which,  howcTer,  considerable  por- 
tions are  claimed  by  Bsazil  and  Venezuela.  Population  in  1840  estimated.  exdusiTo 
of  American  aborigines,  at  98,000  ;  the  number  of  whites  being  about  4000,  partly 
of  Dutch  descent,  and  tne  rest  nesxoes  and  mixed  races.  The  goTemment  is  Tested 
in  agoyemor|aad  a  ''Court  of  rolicy,"  consistinc,  besides  that  officer  and  his 
secretary,  of  tne  chief-instice,  attorney-general,  coUector  of  customs,  and  fiye  un- 
official persons  selected  by  Uie  college  of  electors.  All  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
goTemor  and  this  court,  except  the  ^Annual  Tax  Ordinance,"  the  priTile«e  of  dis- 
cussing and  voting  whidi  u  Tested  in  the  **  Combined  Court,"  a  booy  which 
includes  the  ^Temor,  Court  of  Policy,  and  flye  financial  representatiTcs,  elected 
by  the  inhabitants. 

The  ooMt  dtotrict  of  Goiaiia  eoniisto  of  an  exceedingly  lidi  elluvial  flat,  compoeed  of  stronff  Una 
day,  highly  tanpreanated  whb  marine  and  regetable  matter,  the  aurfaoe  of  which  Is  on  a  level  with 
the  Ugh  water  of  the  ocean  ;  and  when  the  lands  are  drained,  banked,  and  cultiyated.  th^  oomo- 
Udate,  and  become  fUly  a  fbot  lower,  rendering  neeaeiary  unremitting  attention  to  the  dami  and 
■luicee  to  keep  out  the  lea.  This  flat  extends  from  about  SO  to  00  mun  Inward,  terminating  in  a 
range  of  land-hilb,  TaryiDg  in  height  fh>m  abont  fiO  to  IM  feet.  Beyond  this,  UtUe  was  known  of 
the  country  until  1835,  when  it  was  explored  by  Mr  Schombuigk,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  high 
land  which  stretches  out  in  undulathig  plains,  rising  at  some  places  into  emlnenoa.  Further  li. 
ranges  of  hills  occur,  running  N.  W.  and  8.  E.,  the  most  elevated  about  1100  feet,  befaig  in  lat  5* 
N.  About  70  miles  ftirther  8.,  and  parallel  to  the  prsoeding,  are  the  Pioaralma  Mountafais, 
which,  by  means  of  the  Concan  chain  running  B.  B.,  are  connected  with  the  Sierra  Acaray,  a 
densely  wooded  range  forming  the  8.  boundary  of  Ouiana.  Tbeie  successive  dudns  of  hills  appear 
to  occupv  an  inconsiderable  width,  and  the  plains  between  them  are  of  great  extent 

The  climate  was  formerly  very  destructive  of  human  Ufe,  owing  to  the  pestilential  vapours  arWng 
from  the  marshes  of  the  coast,  but  draining  and  cultivation  have  so  Csr  altered  its  character,  that  it 
is  now  deemed  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  w.  Indies.  The  temperature  is  remarkably  uniform ;  the 
average  heat  at  Geoigetown  being,  in  the  shade  In  summsr,  OF  Fahr^  while  in  winter  it  falls  only 
to  82**  or  83*.  There  are  usually  two  wet  seasons,  a  short  one  in  January  and  Febniary,  and  a 
long  one  commencing  with  June ;  but  theee,  under  the  influence  of  cultivation,  have  been  greatly 
altered  both  as  to  intensity  and  duration.  The  trade  winds  blow  steadily  B.  and  N.  B.  for  about 
nine  months,  cbaoging  to  8.  B.  and  8.  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  unhealthy  season. 

The  vigour  and  uixurianoe  of  vegetation  in  Gufama  are  equaUed  by  few  countries  tai  the  world. 
The  number  of  hidlgenous  phmu  is  remarkable ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  sorfhce  is  covered  by 
large  forest  trees,  many  of  which  Aimish  excellent  timber ;  others  are  used  for  ftimiture,  or  afford 
dye-wood  ;  and  not  a  few  are  valued  for  th^  fruits,  chiefly  the  banana,  pine-i4>ple,  and  cacao- 
nut  As  yet  only  a  few  pbuMs  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Easequibo,  Demerara, 
berbice,  and  Corentyn,  lutve  been  cultivated.  The  pfauatations  are  commonly  ranoed  in  allot- 
ments, varying  ih>m  about  500  to  1000  acres  eadu  The  dwetling-houses,  elevated  on  plies  of 
timber,  as  a  secnrity  against  inundation,  are  generally  doee  to  the  water-side,  with  a  whan  oppo> 
site  for  the  convenience  of  shipping  produce^  The  value  of  the  public  and  private  property  of  the 
colony,  moveable  and  immovable,  is  stated  by  Mr  Martfai  at  £24,090,000,  and  of  tne  property 
annuallv  created,  at  £3,789,100.  In  the  year  1896,  when  the  colony  appears  to  have  attained  iu 
acme  of  prosperity,  the  quantities  of  the  staple  articles  produced  were,  sugar,  107,806,849  lbs. ; 
rum.  8,980,896  gallons ;  molasses,  4,035,569  nllons ;  coflTee,  5,875,738  lbs. ;  and  cotton,  666,908  lbs. 

Of  late  yean  a  considerable  decrease  has  tuen  place  in  the  produce  of  these  staples,  more  espe- 
dally  sugar.  This  is  attributed  to  various  circumstances,  but  mahily  to  the  averrion  to  work 
shown  by  the  emancipated  negroes,  the  number  of  whom,  including chudren,  amounted  to  88,884. 
This  cause,  as  is  well  known,  has  influenced  the  productive  power  of  several  of  the  West  India 
islands ;  but  in  Guiana  it  has  been  felt  with  particular  severity,  owing  to  the  great  extent  and  fei^ 
tUity  of  the  unappropriated  hmds,  from  which  the  blacks  can  with  little  labour  sup|dy  all  their 
wants.  At  present  many  of  the  plantations  are  lying  waste ;  and  Mr  Schombu^gk  lately  reported 
that  of  80  estates  on  the  Corentyn,  56  were  abandoned.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
promote  emigration  toto  the  colony ;  and  in  1839,  about  400  UiU  Coolies  were  brouaht  tnm  India, 
who  proved  to  be  good  labourers ;  but  there  having  been  reason  to  believe  that  tliu  was  in  fsct  a 
revival  of  the  slave-trade,  the  fwaetlce  was  stopped.  More  recently,  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  emigration  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  other  phKxs ;  and  tht 
resolute  energy  displayed  by  the  colonists  under  all  their  difflcnities,  afford  Just  grounds  for 
believhig  that  their  prospolty  will  be  anin  restored. 

The  exports  are  almost  wholly  to  theUnited  Kingdom ;  and  the  following  Is  an  account  of  their 
amountfarth^M^flvyrgjr^AovnM^urpu^ 
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.gaUt, 


Coffee Wi, 

Cotton 2bf. 

Arrow-root Jbt. 


1836. 


886,861 
1,990,666 

897,007 
8,166,091 
1,140,361 


1836. 


1837. 


1,077,848 
8,004,588 
864,806 
3,467.448 
1,080,697 
10.009 


943,388 
1,488,189 

898,894 
5,118,648 

993,3^8 
6.107 


1838. 


835,300 
1,5084H6 

863.477 

3,799,896 

063,639 

6.788 


1839. 


666.858 
1,448,560 

117,838 
1,6^.838 

551,385 
8,280 
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The  other  exports  are  mostly  to  our  colontoe  In  North  America  and  West  Indies;  those  to 
forelsn  oountrles  are  trifling.  The  value  of  the  eiports  in  1836  was  estimated  at  £S,  135,379 ;  but 
in  1839 the  value  hardiv  exceeded  £l,000,OU().  The  hnports  oonslst  of  ood-flsh,  wood,  and  lumber, 
wheat  and  rice,  from  N.  America :  wine ;  and  British  produce  and  manufisetures,  mduding  ap- 
parel and  slops,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  leather  soods,  hats,  glass,  and  earthenware,  iron,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles ;  the  value  of  the  whole  unported  into  Demerara  hi  1838  amounting  to 
£m,fa9,  and  bito  BerUoe,  £140,738;  total,  £911,^. 

The  shippfaig  entered  towards  in  1836  consisted  of  716  vessels,  burden  111,485  tons ;  of  which 
f^om  Great  Britain,  68,914  tons;  Brittah  colonies,  34,586  tons;  United  States,  7000  tons;  fo- 
rt^, 2985  tons. 

The  ports  of  the  colony  deserving  of  notice  are  only  two,  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam. 

Geondmm,  formerly  called  Btabroek,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  B. 
bank  M  the  Demerara,  a  short  distance  from  lu  mouth,  in  lat.  6"  49^  N.,  and  lone.  56**  IS' W. ;  pop^ 
90,000.  The  houses,  made  of  wood,  are  generally  two  stories  high,  with  porticos  and  balconies, 
shaded  by  a  prolectittg  root  The  streets  are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals.  Shops  and  stores  are 
numerous,  and  European  goods  plentiful ;  the  marlcets  also  are  good.  There  are  likewise  many  com- 
modious waxehouses  and  wharfs ;  but  the  latter'  can  be  safelv  approached  only  by  small  craft, 
on  account  of  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  and  the  ebbfaig  of  the  tide,  the  rise  of  which  on  the 
coast  is  from  16  to  24  feet  Yessels  not  drawing  more  than  14  feet,  load  and  discharge  their  oar- 
goes  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  but  those  of  greater  draught  cannot  enter  the  river,  owing  to  a 
bar  at  its  mouth,  and  must  therefore  complete  their  loadhig  outside.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara,  Is  a  small  mud-fort,  called  Fort  William  Frederick.  The  town 
behig  the  depdt  of  the  produce  of  the  countries  a<yacent  to  the  Esseqnibo  and  Demerara,  iu 
commerce  Is  considerable. 

New  Amsterdam  lies  In  lat  6"  ly  N.,  and  long.  07*  21'  W.  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Canjee 
with  the  Berbice,  near  the  entrance  c^  the  latter  into  the  sea,  and  about  57  miles  B.  of  the  Demerara ; 
pop.  3000.  The  coast  lM»e  is  encumbered  with  shallows,  and  the  harbour,  though  good,  is  difiicult  of 
access.  From  this  town  Is  exported  the  produce  of  the  plantations  on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Cor- 
entyn.    Vessels  dnwing  14  feet  may.  it  h  said,  sail  200  miles  up  the  Berbice,  while  the  Gai^  Is 

The 


navigable  50  miles  for  schooners. 


entrance  of  the  former  is  protected  by  three  batteries. 


MxASURsa,  Wkiorts,  Monbt,  FurAMcaa,  &c 


Tke  Meatura  and  WelghU  are  chiefly  British. 
The  Dutch  ell  of  26  incnes  =  27  Imp.  inches ; 
and  110  lbs.  Dutch  =s  lOO  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Money.— Th»  monetary  unit  Lb  now  the  dollar, 
divided  into  100  cents,  and  represented  by  Mex- 
ican dollars  and  others  of  the  standard  weight. 
The  currency  is  composed  of  bank  notes,  dollars, 
and  British  coins,  principally  silver.  Gold  doub- 
loons are  somesfanes  met  with,  especially  when 
the  exchange  is  low,  when  they  are  sent  from 
Barbadoes  and  other  W.  I.  islands  to  purchase 
bills  on  England. 

Prior  to  1840,  the  integer  of  account  was  the 
florin  or  guilder,  of  20  Ktivers,  each  of  16  pen- 
nings ;  wnlch,  at  the  usual  exchange  of  14  flo- 
rins per  £1,  was  worth  about  Is.  5d.  A  govern- 
ment paper  money,  fonnerly  issued,  was  lately 
called  in,  and  exchanged  for  dollars. 


The  British  Guiana  Bank,  incorporated  In 
1836,  and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have  establish- 
ments  in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam ;  and 
issue  notes  for  $5,  (10,  and  $90  each,  payable 
in  silver. 

JVnonoef.— In  1&16,  the  revenue  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo  was  £87.885,  and  of  Berbice, 
£18,196;  total,  £106,081 :  the  expenditure  of 
the  two  former,  £97,371 ;  of  the  latter,  £16,575 ; 
total,  £1 13,946.  The  expense  incurred  by  Great 
Britain  for  military  protection  in  the  same  year 
was  £45.421. 

IHi^j.— The  export  rates  and  duties  on  pro- 
duce are  trifling.  The  general  colonial  duty  on 
imports  is  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  crown 
duties,  leviea  only  on  foreign  goods,  are  de- 
scribed under  the  head  CoLonisa.  8 


Guiana  Is  by  some  sidd  to  have  been  discovered  by  Cotumbos  in  1498 ;  according  to  others,  that 
honour  is  due  to  Vasco  Nunes  In  1504.  In  1500,  the  Dutch  settled  on  the  Demerara ;  and  in  1C34, 
the  English  formed  settlements  in  Surinam  and  the  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  were  given 
up  to  the  Dutch  in  1667*  In  1796,  the  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  were  surrendered 
bv  Holland  to  Great  Britain ;  In  1809,  they  were  restored  ;  but  in  1803  wve  retaken,  and  have  ever 
since  been  retained.  Surinam,  which  haa  likewise  been  captured  by  the  British,  was  given  up  in 
1814.  Previous  to  1831,  opr  possessions  were  divided  Into  three  colonies,  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice ;  but  la  that  year  they  were  united  under  one  government  called  British  Guiana. 
In  1838,  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 

GUIANA  (DUTCH),  or  SURINAM,  a  colony  partly  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  extends  along  the  coast  aoont  200  miles,  from  the  Gorentyn  river 
to  the  Marony ;  and  between  them  to  their  soarce8|  supposed  to  be  in  the  Sierra 
Acaray.  Area  about  90,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  ezclnsiye  of  Indians  and 
Maroons,  60,000 ;  comprising  between  6000  and  yOOO  whites,  i)artly  Jews  and  French, 
and  upwards  of  50,000  negroes.  The  seat  of  the  goTcmor  is  at  the  fortress  of  Ze- 
landia,  near  Paramaribo;  ne  is  assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  high  council. 

The  i^yileal  character  of  the  coast  Is  similar  to  that  of  British  Guiana;  but  the  interior,  it 
which  thMo  is  a  kind  of  political  society  formed  of  maroons  or  runaway  negroes,  has  not  beet 
surveyed.  The  settlements  and  j^antauons  are  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  tb« 
rivers  Surinam -and  fiarameca.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  20,000,000  lbs.,  and  cofliee,  the 
annual  eznort  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  lbs. ;  the  others  are  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  cassava, 
nms,  timber,  rams,  and  drugs.  The  chief  Intercourse  is  with  Holland ;  provisions  are  obtainpd 
from  the  United  States,  in  eichange  for  rum  and  syrup ;  and  a  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  wiUi 
Yenexuela. 

Paramaribo^  the  capital,  chief  port,  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  colony,  Is  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Surinam,  18  miles  flrom  Its  mouth,  in  lat  ff>  40^  N.,  long.  &S«  26^  W.  It  is  built  ii 
the  Dutch  style,  with  wooden  houses,  and  wide  straight  streets  planted  with  orange  trees;  po|\ 
90,000.    It  mahitalns  an  active  interooowe  with  HoUand. 
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Mtuuret  and  WeigUt,  th«M  of  Hollaiid,  bat  chicAy  aeeording  to  the  old  mtem. 
Jfofi<y.— Aooounts  we  slated  in  florint  or  gullden  of  100  conti»  Nothoitendf  cnmnef. 

GUIANA  (FRENCH),  or  CAYENNE,  extends  about  200  mUes  along  the 
ooast,  from  the  riyer  Marony,  which  separates  it  from  Dutch  Ghiiana,  to  the  Ora- 
pock,  fonning  its  boundary  with  BraaL  Its  interior  limits  are  unknown;  ont 
Its  area  is  computed  at  20,000  s^.  miles.  Population  in  1837.  22,000,  indnding 
16,600  slaves.  The  administration  is  Tested  in  a  governor,  assistea  by  a  privy-oonnou 
of  seven  official  fttnctionariee,  and  a  colonial  eouncil  of  16  representatives. 

The  oountry  was  first  settled  by  the  Frendi  in  1604,  and,  with  the  ezoeptioB  of  a  few  iulenu|K 
tions  during  w»r,  it  has  ever  sinoe  been  possessed  by  uem.  The  settlements  are  neither  so  lavgn 
nor  io  numerous  as  in  British  or  Dutch  Guiana ;  the  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  Idand  Cayenne, 
and  there  are  a  few  on  the  adjoining  ooast  and  the  banks  of  the  Ornnabo :  the  remainder  of  the 
oountey  is  rtill  possessed  by  the  Indians^  Besides  the  staples  noticed  under  the  preceding  heads, 
the  French  have  transplanted  the  pepper-vine,  dove,  and  nutmeg  trees,  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  first  two,  especially  tne  dove,  aie  said  to  thrive  wdL  In  1836,  the  exports  were 
as  follow:— sugar,  4,960,0M  lbs. ;  molasses,  1,038,883  lbs. ;  rum,  12,765 gallons:  cocoa,  74,964 


lbs. ;  coffee,  4I,8M  lbs. ;  doves,  183.000  lbs. :  pepper,  63,941  lbs. ;  cotton.  066,654  lbs. ;  amatto, 
639,408  lbs. ;  besides  wood  for  cabinet-making,  vanfiDa,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of 
otlier  articles ;  the  total  value  being  £1SA,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  shipped  for  Franca 
or  her  colonies.  The  imports  were  about  the  same  vaine,  only  one-sixth  being  from  foreign  coon- 
tries.    From  60  to  70  vessels  enter  annually. 

Capenntt  the  chief  town  and  port,  lies  on  the  If.  side  of  the  island  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Oiapoh,  in  lat.  4»  67'  V.,  ioug.  5aP»/W.;  pop.  MOO.  The  harbour  is  shaUow,  but 
vessels  can  ride  in  security  in  the  roadstead. 

Mecuwru,  WdghU,  and  Monqf,  same  as  Fmamcb. 

GUILD,  a  name  given  anciently  to  those  commercial  associations,  or  frater- 
nities of  |Articnlar  trades,  which  were  common  in  many  of  the  towns.  In  their 
greatest  prosperity^  these  companies,  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  became 
important  bodies,  m  which  nearly  the  whole  community  was  enrolled ;  each 
had  its  distinct  common-hall  and  property,  and  made  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
its  members. 

GUILDER.    [Flown.] 

GUINEA,  the  principal  gold  coin  of  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  introduction 
of  the  sovereign.  It  was  so  called  friom  having  been  first  coined  out  of  gold 
brought  from  the  Guinea  coast  by  the  Royal  African  Ompany  :  these  are  gen- 
erally distinguished  by  an  elephant  nnder  the  head,  or  a  castle.    [ (}oii(.] 

GUINEA  COAST.    [Nigbitia.] 
'    GUM.    Under  this  term  are  included  several  modifications  of  a  distinct  proxi- 
mate principle  of  vegetables.    To  some  of  these  the  term  mucilage  is  occasionally 
applied ;  and  all  the  varieties  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  species,^ 

Sum-arabio  frurnishing  a  characteristic  specimen  of  gamy  ftud  tragacanth  or  gum- 
ra^on  of  mucUa^e.  Gum  exudes  in  a  liquid  state  from  certain  species  of  trees, 
ana  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  being  exactly  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  renm.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  it  swells  and  softens ;  it  is  inftisible.  Gum,  from  its  adhesive  quality, 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  In  calico-printing  it  is  largely  employed  to  give  a 
proper  consistency  to  Uie  cloth,  previously  to  the  application  of  the  mordants.  The 
sums  which  usually  occur  in  commerce  are,  Gum-arabic,  Gnm-Senegal,  and 
Tragacanth  or  Gum-dragon. 

The  term  gum  has  likewise,  of  late  years,  been  applied  to  several  artificial  pro- 
ducts. The  chief  of  these,  Britith  gum^  a  substance  obtained  by  roasting  starch, 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum-arabic  in  ealico-printing,  and  for  stiffening 
different  goods.  Other  kinds  have  been  extiucted  firom  the  bmkI  of  the  carob  tree, 
commonly  called  St  John's  bread;  and  from  several  species  of  lichens  indigenous 
to  this  country. 

Gum-Rbsin.  The  rosins,  as  they  exude  from  trees,  are  often  mixed  vrith  gum, 
when  they  form  gum-renns.  These  substances  are  in  their  properties  intermediate 
to  resins  and  gum,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  distmot  vegetable  prin- 
cinles.  They  are  not  entirely  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  proof  spirit  dis- 
solves the  greater  part  of  them.  They  also  readily  dissolve  in  alkaline  solutions 
when  assisted  by  heat ;  and  the  acids  act  upon  them  nearly  as  upon  the  resins. 
To  this  class  belong  ammoniaonm,  gamboge,  assafostida,  olibanum,  aloes,  myrrh, 
opium,  and  others. 

GUM-ARABIC  (Fr.  Gamme  Arabtque,  Ger.  Arabiache  gummi.  It.  Cfamma 
Arabiea.  Arab.  Samagh  Arebee,)  is  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  acacia  {Acacia 
niloiica  or  vera,)  a  tree  indigenous  to  Arabia,  but  found  abundantly  in  Africa.  It 
consists  of  rounded  pieces  or  tears  of  various  sizes.  When  pure  it  is  brittle,  trans- 
parent, colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  but  it  usually  occurs  of  a  pale  yellow- 
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ish  or  brownish  oolonr.  Sp.  gr.  aboat  1'4.  The  pieoes  which  are  most  transparent, 
and  have  least  colour,  are  sometimes  selected  nom  the  som-arabic  in  sorts,  and 
sold  for  about  double  the  price,  under  the  name  of  piekea  gam,  Gum<«rabie  dis- 
BoWed  in  water  yields  a  Tiscid  mucilaginons  solution  which  is  much  employed  in 
the  arts.  **  This  solution  is  sometimes  used  as  a  glaxe  or  Tarnish,  and  to  i^ve  a 
gloss  and  stiffiiess  to  ribands,  calioo^  &o.  When  substances  in  a  state  of  minute 
mechanical  division  are  suspended  in  it.  It  prerents  their  subsidence  ;  hence,  its 
employment  as  an  ingredient  of  writing  u^  and  of  some  paints"  iBrande*§  uh&» 
mitify).    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

Gum-acabic  is  imported  direct  from  Barbary,  the  Leyant,  and  the  East  In« 
dies,  and  at  second  hand  firom  other  places.  The  best  is  caDed  Turkey  gum« 
arable;  the  worst  is  the  East  Indian,  which  is,  indeed,  a  spurious  substance, 
the  greater  part  of  it  being  obtained  nom  the  Feronia  Ekpnanlumj  and  founa 
generally  in  stalactical  fri^pments.  About  25,000  cwts.  are  annually  imported, 
two>thii^  of  which  are  entered  for  home  consumption. 

GUM-SENEGAL,  procured  from  a  speoiee  of  Aeacia,  is  similar  to  gum-arabicu 
but  in  longer  and  darker-coloured  pieces,  and  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  used  for  all 
purposes  to  which  gum-arabic  is  employed,  more  pifftienlarly  calico  nrintinfr  and 
dyeing.  It  is  brought  from  Senegal  and  Bwhary  ;  and  between  80,000  and  40,000 
cwts.  are  annually  inqported ;  the  quantity  entmd  for  home  consumption  being 
about  25,000  cwts. 

GUN.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufkciure  of  small  arms  in  this  country  is 
Birmingham,  where  it  was  introduced  so  early  as  the  rei^  of  William  III. ;  and 
since  that  period  it  has  been  gradually  but  greatly  increasing.  DurinjE  last  war,  the 
public  contract  for  muskets  alone  extendea  upon  an  ayerage  to  360,0<N)a-year  \  and 
m  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  1828,  the  number  supplied  to  goYcmment  and  to  pnyate 
traders  avera^  annually  200,000.  In  the  year  1818,  a  proof-house  was  established 
by  act  of  parliament  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  1 15),  under  the  conduct  of  a  master,  wardens, 
and  trustees,  where  the  fkbrio  of  all  gun  and  pistol  barrels  is  tested  by  a  hsayr 
charse ;  all  those  which  sustain  the  explosion  receiTC  a  stann>,  to  countenbit  which 
is  felony  ;  while  seyere  fines  are  imposed  on  those  who  sell  such  barrels  without 
the  stamp. 

Great  guns,  or  cannons,  and  mortars,  are  chiefly  cast  in  the  public  foimderies  at 
Woolwicn,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  but  they  are  also 
made  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Carron  Works  in  the  county  of  Stirling.  Indeed  the 
peculiar  yariety  called  a  carronade  derived  its  name  from  haying  been  originally 
manufactured  there. 

Firearms  form  an  ImDortant  Item  in  our  list  of  exports.  Our  prindpsl  rival  in 
this  branch  of  trade  is  BeUrium,  from  whence  they  are  sent  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  America,  E^ypt,  Turkey,  Germany,  Iti^,  and  Spain.  They  are  cbiefiy 
produced  at  Liege,  where  about 260,000muskets  and90,000pistols  are  made  annually, 
mostly  of  inferior  quality.  A  vast  number  of  this  description  are  sent  to  Brazil  for 
re-exportation  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  exchange  for  negroes.    [Gunpowdril  ] 

GUNNY,  a  strong  coarse  fitbric  extensiydy  manu&ctured  m  Bengal,  chiefly 
from  the  fibres  of  the  plant  called  paat,  or  bhangee  iOorcharus  olUorhu).  it  is  used 
in  making  bags  or  sacks  for  sugar  and  other  similar  commodities  ;  and  the  bags 
themselves  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Calcutta.  8 

GUNPOWDER  (Du.^itfArruu/.  Ft.  Poudre.  Gw.PuIver.  li,  Poivere.  For. 
Pdvora.  Rus.  Poroeh,  Sp.  Pohwrd),  a  composition  formed  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  finelj  powdered,  and  very  accurately  blended.  The  usual  proportions 
per  cent,  in  this  country  are  as  follow :— - 

CommoQ     OorenuacQt     Shooting        Shooting         MtacnP 
Powder.         Powdor.         Powder.  Powder.         Powdtr. 

mtra 7«  75  78  78  « 

Charooid 181  16  18  IS  1ft 

Bnlphor IS*  10  10  9  80 

The  proportions  of  commercial  powder,  however,  vary  indefinitely,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  manufiMturer  respecting  markets  and  prices.  The  nitre  being  the 
only  expensive  ingredient,  the  proportion  <tf  this  is  diminished,  and  those  of  the 
other  two  increased,  where  cheapness  is  the  leading  object.  The  worst  is  that 
made  for  the  Guinea  trade ;  that  usually  exported  to  Canada  and  Turkey  is  also 
of  inferior  quality. 

In  the  manufacture  of  powder  minute  attention  is  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  ingre- 
dients :  they  are  mixed  together  with  great  caution,  and  pounded  with  wooden 
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pestlw  ill  water,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste.  The  mixture  is  ffranalated  or 
corned  by  being  passed  through  sievee.  After  this  it  is  glazed  in  rerolTing  barrels, 
and  then  caremUr  dried.  The  more  minutely  the  materials  are  ground,  and  the 
more  intimatdy  tney  are  mixed,  the  greater  is  the  explosiye  power.  The  strength 
also  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  tne  drying.  When  well  prepared,  the  powder, 
on  being  exploded  on  a  piece  of  paper,  should  leave  no  residuum  :  if  any  partideB 
remain,  it  snows  either  that  the  mgrediente  have  not  been  pure,  or  not  in  proper 
proportion.  The  qu^tT,  however,  is  best  tested  by  the  emrauvette,  Ghmpowaery 
if  much  exposed,  absorbs  moisture,  and  it  should  therefore  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  excluded  from  the  air.  It  is  usuallv  packed  in  barrels,  each  weighing  100 
Ibs^  half  barrels  of  50  lbs.,  or  quarter  barrels  of  25  lbs. 

The  various  uses  of  gunpowder  are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  this  country  is  immense  ;  besides  wrich  4,000,000  lbs.  ue 
estimated  to  be  exported  every  year,  the  yg^reater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the  W. 
ooast  of  Africa.  In  the  public  accounts,  its  exportation  is  included  under  the  head 
"  arms  and  ammunition,"  the  annual  declared  value  of  the  whole  being  about 
£400,000,  mostly  sent  to  Africa.  India,  Mexico,  Turkey,  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Braidl ;  considerable  quantities,  however,  are  likewise  taken  by 
British  America  and  West  Indies,  I^Mun,  and  Holland. 

The  manaiSMtare  and  nle  ofmnpowder  we  regulated  by  dilforeat  statatw,  partimlarjy  the  12th 
Qw,  III.  c.  61,  and  54  Geo.  IIL  o.  169. 

No  dealer  shall  keep  at  one  time  more  than  SCO  Ibe.,  or  If  not  a  dealer,  mtnre  than  50  Ibi.  within 
London  or  Wettminster,  or  three  miles  of  these  cities ;  or  within  any  other  town,  or  within  one  mile 
thereof;  or  within  two  miles  of  any  of  the  Idng^  palaces  or  ma^asines;  or  within  half-a-mlle  of 
uy  parish  church ;  or  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britabi  ezoept  in  the  usual  mills  and  nutfazuies, 
on  pMn  of  forfeiture,  and  2b.  per  lb.  But  for  the  use  of  any  mme  or  oolUery  300  lbs.  may  be  kept. 
If  within  21)0  yards  Uiereof,  and  not  within  any  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  limits. 

Justices  are  to  license  the  erection  of  miUi  and  maffulnes  for  keeping  unlimited  quantities, 
txoept  within  the  above  limits. 

No  more  than  25  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  be  carried  at  one  time  by  Und,  nor  more  than  200 
barrels  by  water  (except  for  ezpor£ation  or  coastwise),  and  the  barrels  diall  be  closely  Joined  with- 
out iron ;  and  each  shall  not  contain  more  thim  100  lbs. 

No  master  of  any  vessel,  outward  bound  trom  London,  shall  recelTe  on  board,  except  for  the 
klnglB  service,  more  than  S5  lbs.  before  her  arrival  at  Btaudtwall :  and  the  master  of  every  vessel 
coming  into  the  Thames  shall  put  on  shore,  in  proper  places,  all  the  gunpowder  on  board  exceeding 
25  Ibe.,  either  before  the  arrival  of  eucfa  vessel  at  BlackwaU,  or  after,  withhi  24  hours,  if  the  weather 
permit,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  2s.  per  lb.    The  Trinity  House  empowered  to  appoint  seardien. 

Gunpowder  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  without  license,  such  Hoense  to  be 

G anted  for  the  fhmishing  of  ner  Malesty's  stores  only,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Gunpowder  may  not 
I  warehoused.   (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  52,  |S  56,  59.) 


The  early  history  of  gunpowder  is  Involved  in  obscurity.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  used  horn 
a  very  remote  period  in  Chfaia  and  India;  but  it  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  century.  Early  hi  the  next  century  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  artillery.  Bar- 
bour narrates  that  **  cralqrs  of  war"  were  used  by  Edward  III.  in  his  first  campaign  against 
the  Scots,  A.  D.  1387 ;  and  it  Is  known  that  cannons  were  used  by  that  monarch  at  the  biUUe  of 
Cressy,  as  well  as  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1346 ;  but  the  ancient  war-ensbies  oonttaiued  to  be  par- 
tially emploved  in  sieges  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  use  of  muskets  and  other  small 
arms  was  subsequent  to  that  of  cannons ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Hennr  YIII.,  the 
bow  continued  to  be  the  principal  weapon  of  the  English  army.  During  the  reign  oi  Blix^eth, 
however,  an  entire  change  took  place,  and  the  use  of  firearms  oecame  generaL 

GUZ,  an  oriental  measure  of  length,  yarying  in  different  places  from  about  2  to 
8  feet. 

6  YPSU^  a  native  sulphate  of  lime,  different  species  of  which  are  found  in  this 
and  many  other  countries.  The  crystals  are  softisn,  commonly  transparent^nd  of 
yarious  colours.  A  beaatifU  fibrous  yariety  called  satin  gypaum  is  found  in  Derby- 
shire, anplicable  to  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  beads  ana  brooches.  VtUpinite^ 
or  Marwre  tH  Bergcano,  is  a  beautiful  variety  employed  in  statuary.  A  pure  white 
species  is  known  under  the  name  of  AUtbatter,  A  common  kind  of  it  is  converted 
into  Paria  plaster  or  stuoco ;  and  in  some  places  where  it  is  abundant  it  is  em- 
ployed as  mortar,  and  as  a  topnlressing  for  grass  lands. 

H. 

HADDOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  family  iMorrhua  agl^/SnuSt  Cny.),  common 
throughout  the  British  seas,  especially  on  the  £.  coast  betwixt  Yarmouth  and  the 
Tyne ;  ordinary  weight  2  to  4  lbs.  Haddocks  swim  in  immense  shoals.  They 
spawn  in  February  and  March,  and  are  in  tiie  best  condition  for  the  table  in 
October,  Noyember,  and  December.  Those  cured  at  the  village  of  Finnan,  near 
Aberdeen,  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
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'  HAIR  (Fr.  Cheveu,  Crin,  Ger.  Hoar,)  Hnman  liair  forms  an  article  of  som» 
importance  in  trade,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported,  especially  from 
France,  for  tiie  making  of  wigs.  It  is  preferred  when  long,  fine,  and  dark  ooloored. 
The  bur  of  the  lower  animals  is  applied  to  different  purposes.  That  of  the 
mineyer,  martin,  bad«»r,  polecat,  and  other  beasts,  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hair-pencils ;  while  Uie  coarser  hair  of  the  dog,  wild  boar,  hog.  and  others,  is 
timde  into  brushes.  Horse  hair  is  extensively  used  by  the  upholsterer,  and  for 
fishing-lhifls,  as  well  as  in  a  yariety  of  the  arts.  As  an  object  of  trade,  this  is 
classed  into  two  kinds;  the  short  curly,  and  the  long  straight.  The  former  is  spun 
into  a  cord,  and  boiled,  to  give  it  the  tortuous  springj  form.  The  latter  is  woven 
into  a  kind  of  cloth,  used  ror  sieyes,  the  damask  haircloth  of  chair-bottoms,  and 
other  purposes. 

HAKE,  a  species  of  cod  (Merluehu  fmlgaris,  Guy.)  found  in  the  northern  seas 
and  Mediterranean.  It  is  abundant  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  in  the  Bay  of 
Galwajr,  and  on  flie  Nymph  Bank  off  Waterford.  From  January  to  April  is  its 
season  for  spawning.  ^  It  is  a  coarse  fish,  not  admitted  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy : 
but  large  quantities  are  annually  preseryed,  both  by  salting  and  drying,  part  of 
vUch  are  exported  to  Spain.'*    (YarreW§  British  Fishes,) 

HALIFAX.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

HAMBURG,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  states,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  between  Hanoyer  and  Holstein,  and  comprises  the  city  of  that  name  and 
adjacent  territory,  with  some  islands  in  the  riyer,  and  a  few  parcels  of  land  on  tho 
south  side  of  it.  Area  about  160  square  miles.  Population  nearly  150,000,  of 
which  the  city  contains  128,000,  mostly  Lutherans,  but  including  a  number  of  Jews. 
The  goyemment  is  republican ;  the  executiye  and  legislatiye  powers  are  yested  in  a 
senate  of  36  ;  but  no  laws  can  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the 
bwrgersehqffi,  or  general  body  of  the  citizens,  who  are  represented  by  three  colleges. 

The  city  of  Hamburg,  the  most  important  oommerdal  emporium  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
ritoated  tai  lat.  »°  33^  N.,  long.  9*  Mr  B.,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  and  E.  bamk 
of  the  Aleter,  about  7A  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  bavins  suffered 
much  during  the  late  war,  its  ramparts  have  been  since  levelled,  and  converted  into  public  walks. 
It,  however,  stiU  resembles  most  of  the  old  fortified  towns  of  Germanv,  the  streets  being  in  gen- 
eral narrow,  daric,  and  dlrtv,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  brick,  Ul-buut,  and  old-fiuhioned ;  and 
^ougb  some  of  the  streets  in  the  new  town  are  broad  and  regular,  the  anpearance  of  the  whole 
Is  unuiterestlng,  almost  the  only  enlivening  feature  being  the  inner  lake  of  the  Alster  and  the  ad- 
joining walks.  Hamburg  also  resembles  a  Dutch  town  in  being  intersected  by  canals ;  these  are 
filled  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Alster,  and  almost  all  the  warehouses  are  close  to  them.  The  city  pos- 
sesses numerous  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  and  distUleriee ;  also  manuiisctures  of  ropes,  sailcloth, 
anchors,  hats,  soap,  cotton,  and  woollen  and  linen  fitbrics,  and  a  variety  of  other  arUdes ;  but 
they  are  in  mnie  respects  less  prosperous  than  formerly.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
(from  25,00()  to  30,000  tons),  which  is  iooonsiderable  compared  with  its  trade,  Is  mostly  employed 
in  transatlantic  coEuneroe  and  in  coasting. 

The  Elbe,  in  the  lower  part  of  Its  course  between  Harbuiv  on  its  left  bank,  and  Hamboig  and 
Altona  on  its  right,  is  divided  Into  several  arms  by  five  bige  and  seven  small  islands,  whfcdi 
however  unite  9gain  in  a  single  channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  miles  below  Hamburg.  The 
arm  opposite  to  the  dty,  though  not  large,  is  deep  raough  at  ordlnaiy  tides  for  vessels  drawing  14 
feet,  and  at  spring-tides  for  those  drawing  18  feet.  There  Is  a  kind  of  bmer  liarbonr  In  the  town, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe,  fitted  for  small  craft ;  but  there  are  no  docks  nor  quays,  and  ships  of 
moderate  sixe  are  moored  in  the  river  to  pfles  fixed  a  short  distance  from  the  shore ;  while  the  larigest 
kind  not  unfrequently  load  and  discharge  thehr  cargoes,  b  v  means  of  lighters,  off  Cuxhaven,  a  small 
town  Butject  to  Hambuig,  at  the  month  of  the  river,  where  also  auarantlne  Is  performed.  The 
tide  rises  at  Hamburg  from  6  to  18  feet ;  and  flows  for  about  90  Brftish  miles  above  It  The  scene 
presented  by  the  Elbe  contiguous  to  the  dty  Is  in  a  higfr  degree  animating.— a  complete  fiarest  (Xf 
ships  of  all  nations,  and  firom  eva7  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  number  of  sea-going  vessels  that 
enter  Inwards  annually  Is  nearly  3000,  about  one-third  belns;  from  Great  Britain ;  besides  which 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  rlve^craft.  The  port  Is  also  frequented  by  numerous  steamers,  in- 
duding  regular  padcets  to  London.  Hull,  HAvre,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  immense  commerce  of  Hamburg  Is  produced  by  the  liberal  policy  It  has  adopted,  trade 
being  here  as  free  as  can  be  desired ;  and  by  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
bavuig  rendered  it  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  populous  and  industrious  districts  watered  by 
that  mcr  (navigable  by  banee  to  Mdntek  in  Bohenua),  and  the  numerous  natiual  and  artificial 
eommmfieations  with  it.    Of  these  last  the  prlndpal  are  the  connexion  with  the  Oder,  partly 

Sthe  Spree,  and  with  Lubee  and  the  Baltte  by  means  of  a  canal  whidi  Joins  the  eUbe  to 
e  Trave.  The  trade  may  be  said  to  embrsoe  every  thing  that  can  be  bought  or  sold,  however 
costly,  or  however  mean ;  and  the  total  annual  vahie  of  the  exports  and  Imports  Is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  £16,000,000.  The  exports  embrace  all'artfdes  of  German  produce  and  mannfactnre, 
beskies  com.  iron,  tar,  tallow,  and  many  other  commodities,  brous^t  from  the  countries  adjoin- 
ing the  Battle,  of  whldi  Hamburg  Is  also  to  some  extent  an  emporum.  The  tanports  prindpally 
condst  of  tropical  produce;  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  fhiit,  and  other  artides  ttom  the  B.  of 
Europe ;  and  above  all  of  British  manuftctures. 

Of  tropical  conunodities,  the  prindpal  are  sugar  andeoflbe,  ktfge  quantities  of  which  are  brought 
from  Brasil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico.  In  1838,  the  quantity  of  the  former  Imported,  Includ- 
ing also  refined  sugar  (forming  about  l-8th  of  the  whole),  and  qrrup,  was  97*005,000  lbs.,  and 
the  qaantity  Imported  by  way  of  transit  (that  is,  mch  as  Is  brought  to  Hamburg  direct,  iind  not 
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aduuigfld  whlk  In  the  alftj)»  BjUSJS/»  lbs. ;  oolliBe,  4(l»g00,fl00  Dm.,  and  in  trtttU,  9,9njGO0  Urn. 
In  tb«  wme  jflttr,  then  were  brought  of  tobaoco,  9,7M,000  Ibe.,  and  fai  tnunit,  S,903,000  Ihe. ;  In- 
dko,  l.Aa3,fl00  lbs.,  and  tn  tranrit,  1,418,000  lbs. ;  cocoa,  1,505,000  Ibe.,  and  fai  transit,  I5S,000 
Iba. :  rice,  8,(»5,000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  8,434,000  Ibe.  {  cotton,  11,758,000  Iba,  and  tn  trandt* 
6,466,000  Iba  (  t«a,  1,901,000  Ibe.,  and  in  tranelt,  69,800  Ibe.  *,  beMee  laige  qoantitiee  of  B.  Ame- 
rican hides,  efgais,  irorT,  saltpetre,  cochineal,  mm,  and  a  Tariety  of  other  aitldes.  The  quantity 
of  wine  Imported  h>  1838  was  48,940  hhds.,  and  hi  transit,  15,770  hhds.  {  oUre-oU,  1,166,000  Ibe., 
and  hi  transit,  7O7»S00  lbs.;  currantt,  9,637,000  lbs.,  and  la  transit,  1,755,100  lbs.;  ntislne, 
7,000,000  lbs.,  and  hi  transit,  4,770,100  lbs. ;  silk,  190,400  lbs.,  and  hi  tnmsit,  90,700  Ibe. 

The  trade  with  the  British  ishmds  forms  a  highly  fanportant,  though  scaroely  an  faimmtng 
brsndi  of  the  commeree  of  Hambnra,  It  is  not  siiown  separately  in  the  pablieaoeountss  but  th« 
aggregate  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Sanse  Towns  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  lor  a  series  of 

Ctfs  in  Dr  Bowring's  **  Report  on  the  Pmsslan  Commercial  Union*'  (App.  p.  114).  Of  this  by 
the  greatest  portton  belonss  to  Hamburg ;  that  of  Bremen  bdng  oomparatlTdy  small,  and  of 
Lubeo  quite  tritffaig.  The  following  are  the  avengei  of  the  amoonts  fnr  each  of  tlM  fl^  yaarSy 
Adtaig  1834  and  lUe  respesttmly  :— 


QffleUU  Val¥9  of  Imports  into  the  United  Kfatgdom. 

—  Exports  from  the  United  Kli^^dom,  lie. 

Britiu  Produce  and  Mannihrtures. 

Foreign  and  Oftlotiial  Mirchandise.. 

Ikelared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Ma- 
nnfactittee. 


Avwaae  of  me 
Ave7ainl899-18S3. 


AvtBaceortfae 
flre7ceni834-1838. 


£1,404,910 

8,801,980 
1,687,906 

4,356.650 


£1,546,709 

8,654,861 
1,897,391 

4,685,767 


Of  British  mannflMtnrse,  neaily  one-half  now  oonsiBls  of  cotton  jwn  and  twist,  for  the  supply 
of  the  wearers  of  Saxony  and  other  parte  of  Germany ;  the  chief  other  articles  are  ootton  doth, 
wooUens,  and  woollen  yam,  iron  and  hardwaresL  linen  yam,  linen  doth,  machinery,  and  coak. 
The  exports  horn  Hamburg  to  the  United  Kingdom  consist  principally  of  sheep's  wool,  and  in 
scarce  years,  of  com ;  to  which  may  be  addea  seeds,  espedally  rapeseed,  smalts,  wines,  skins, 
furs,  parttonlarly  fitch  and  martin,  bristles,  geneva,  and  smne  descriptions  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods. 

The  British  trade  likewise  oomprebends  the  Importation  Into  Hamburg  of  tea,  wine,  indigo, 
tobacco,  gums,  eqiedaUy  shdiao,  furs,  pepper,  pbnento,  cassia,  cotton-wool,  rum,  and  other  fo- 
reign or  colonial  artidee  direct  i^m  the  United  Kingdom ;  besides  large  quRotities  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  tropical  productions  from  the  places  oigrowth,  particulanjr  BrazQ ;  while  acon- 
sldenble  portion  of  the  general  businees  of  the  town  is  conducted  by  EngllBh  reeidents,  of  whom 
there  are  from  1000  to  1500.  In  the  year  1838,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  British  Tends  which 
arriTsd  amounted  to  168,186  tons;  of  which,  steamws  tnm  the  United  Kingdom  with  general 
caTRoee,  69,046  tone;  sailing  ressde  from  do.  with  general  cargoes,  47il61  tons,  and  with  coals, 
39,668  tons;  from  BraaU,  11,570  tons;  fxmn  other  parts  of  8.  America,  299  tons ;  from  West  In- 
dice,  31^  tons ;  from  other  countries,  3960  tons ;  and  in  biUlast,  chiefly  to  load  for  JNewfoundlandy 
which  reodTse  Its  salted  prorisions  mostly  from  this  port,  7345  tons. 

The  corn-trade  is  a  department  otf  considerable  importance,  Hamburg  bdng,  next  to  Dantxic, 
the  chief  entr«p6t  where  the  grain  of  the  N.  of  Europe  (indudfaig  the  territory  watered  by  the 
Bltte)  Is  deposited  to  wait  for  the  best  market  In  dear  times  it  is  brought  from  parts  so  distant  as 
Bohemia ;  bat  the  prindpal  sufmlv  is  derived  from  Holitdn  and  the  Lower  Elbe,  the  wheats  pro- 
duced in  which  being  coarse  and  damp,  causes  the  general  average  of  prices  to  be  lower  in  the 
market  of  Hamburg  than  In  Dantsic,  where  they  are  of  superior  quality.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  In  the  ten  years  ending  18S7  was  675,744  quarters,  of  which  403,536  quartets  were  sent 
to  Britain.  In  the  next  ten  years,  ending  IdSf,  the  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  1,596,400  qrs.; 
barley,  956,700  qrs. ;  rye,  353,200  qrs. ;  oats,  83,600  qrs. ;  beans,  31,060  qn  ;  pease,  62,750  qta.  t 
brank,  8800  qrs. ;  rape-seed,  130.060  qrs.  In  1838,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  was  977,000 
qrs. ;  of  which  980,700  qrs.  were  conveyed  to  Britain* 

Hamburg  le  not  a  member  of  the  Pnissian  Ccvmnerdal  Union,  and  tt  Is  not  thou^t  she  will 
willingly  surrender  those  prindples  of  free  trade  whidi  have  so  mudi  contributed  toner  reputa- 
tion and  proeperity.  BtlU,  however,  opinions  in  favour  of  joining  this  association  ai«  spreading 
among  the  merchants  and  wealthier  dasees,  though  no|  among  the  cttisens,  or  dufyereelkift,  who 
have  thdr  prooerty  mostly  invested  in  warehouses,  whose  value  would  be  greatly  towered  by  an 
adherence  to  the  union,  as  it  is  probaUe  no  goods  would  then  be  warehoused,  exo4>t  in  govern* 
ment  bonding  stores.  On  the  31st  December  1839,  a  convention  was  condndea  between  Hambuig 
and  the  Union,  giving  several  iadUtlee  to  trade. 


HCABCRXS,  WkIORTS 

Meatura  and  WdgMt.— The  dl  of  9  feet  or  6 
pahns  =  98*58  Imp.  inches;  the  Brabant  ell  = 
97'58  Imp.  inches. 

The  ohm,  liquid  measure,  of  4  ankers,  5  dm- 
ers,  20  viertds,  40  stubgen,  or  160  quarters  = 
31*87  Imp.  gallons ;  6  ohms  sa  1  fuder ;  the  £um 
of  wine  is  4  oxhafts,  or  6  tierces. 

The  wispel,  com  measure,  of  10  scheffels,  80 
faas,  or  40  hlmtens  =  29  Imp.  bushels :  3  wispela 
=  1  last  of  wheat  or  rye,  =  1  stock  of  barley  or 
oats,  s  10}  Imp.  quarters ;  and  9  wiq>ds  s=  1 
last  of  barley  or  oats  =  7i  Imp.  quarters. 

The  pound  consists  of  2  marks,  16  ounces.  32 
loths,  or  198  drachmes;  and  100  Ibe.  =  106*82 


,  MoNixB,  Dunss,  ftc. 

lbs.  avoird. ;  the  centner  of  119  Hamburg  Ibe.» 
or  8  Usponds  s  119-64  Iba  avoird. ;  9i  centnece 
=  1  shipfund. 

A  stone  of  wool  or  feathers  is  10  Hamburg 
lbs. ;  a  stone  of  flnx,  90  lbs. ;  a  small  tonne  ot 
butter,  824  lbs.,  a  great  do.  980  Ibe. ;  a  quarted  of 
train  oil  of  2  tonnes  or  64  stubgen  b  reckoned  at 
4  centners  or  448  Iba  not ;  and  a  pipe  of  oil  at 
820  lbs. 

Tlie  mode  of  estimating  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  predoiis  mctaU  is  expl^nod  un^r 
the  head  Gkbmanv. 

J(fon<|r.— Accouuto  are  stated  in  marks,  divid- 
ed into  16  schilUiigs,  each  schilling  consistbig  of 
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IS  pfenningt;  Kid  3  marka  inak*  1  dollar  (or 
retenstbaler).  Tb«M  deoouilnatlons  are  of  dtf> 
terent  Tallies,  according  aa  they  are  reckoned  in 
current  money,  or  in  banco. 

Gnmntnumeyiseompoied  of  the  eoina  in  or* 
dlnaiy  cireulatloo,  and  whkdi.  as  none  bave  been 
for  eome  time  minted  in  the  ct^,  consist  of  Dan- 
ish and  Hanoverian  money,  dmmy  sweydrittels, 
aOrer  pieces  equlTalent  to  9-9ds  of  the  old  Imp. 
current  dollar,  or  tk  3d.  sterling ;  eaeh  of  thaas 
being  redconedat  SI  schUlinflp,makfle  the  current 
mwc  equal  ls>  2d*  sterling; 

Banco,  used  in  wholesale  trade  and  In  ex- 
changee, ia  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
or  rather  the  eredita  tattcctbed  in  ita  hoakB  oor- 
reeponding  to  equivalent  depoalta  of  sflvar  bul- 
lion, which,  by  meana  of  orders  or  chequea.  are 
timnsferred  from  one  party'aaooount  to  another'a 
In  payment  of  debta,— the  bullion  bemg  aeldom 
or  never  withdiawn,  except  when  required  for 
oxportaUon.  The  ailver  depoaited.  which  muat 
be  lA  loths  19  gnbm  (or  K)  fine,  is  received  at 
the  nominal  rate  of  448  aehilUnga,  and  iaaued  at 
the  rate  of  444  schOUnga,  or  971  marks  banco, 
for  the  Ckriogne  mark  weight  (3608  troy  grains) 
of  pure  metal,— the  diffurence  of  4-9ths  per  cent, 
being  applied  to  defrur  expenscf.  The  value  of 
the  marlc  banco,  estunaung  British  Standard 
ailver  at  fia.  per  ounce,  ia  thua  I7*57d.  aterling,  or 
Is.  A|d>  nearly;  making  13  marks  banco  lOi  scfa. 
m  £1  sterling.  The  agio  upon  banco,  compared 
to  currency,  is  at  this  rate  85  per  cent.,  but  it  ia 
continually  varying. 

The  metallic  rate  of  exchange,  or  par.  Is,  hi 
London,  commonly  deduced  from  the  market 

Slice  of  gold.    The  quotation  at  Hamburg,  Jan. 
,  1840,  was  498  mks.  bco.  for  the  Cologne  mark 
weight  fine,  which,  estimating  British  atandard 

Bla  at  £3, 178.  l()|d.  per  ounce,  made  the  rate 
mka.  boo.  6|  aeh.  per  £1,  and  the  marie  beo. 
equal  Is.  6-9d.,  or  nearly  Is.  6d.  sterling. 

BTchanges  were  formerly  negotiated  in  pounds 
Flemish  of  90  schUllngs.  or  940  grotes.  The 
pound  Flemish  =  7i  marks  banco,  or  9^  doUan. 

Usance  of  billa  from  plaeea  in  0«rmany,  14 
days*  sight ;  from  Holland,  Britain,  and  France, 
1  month's  date ;  and  from  Portugal,  Spain,  Ital^, 
•nd  Trieate,  9  roontha*  date.    Jhn  Of  mat  19. 

Th$  Bank  (if  Hamburg  waa  faiatituted  in  1619, 
on  the  credit  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
oity,  as  a  bullion  deposit  bank.  It  receives  only 
silver,  upon  the  terms  already  specified.  For- 
merly, loans  wve  granted  on  the  security  of  gokl 
and  other  pledgee,  but  tbia  practice  haa  been 
aboliahed,  except  in  ao  &r  aa  advances  continue 
to  be  made  upon  Spanish  dollars,  and  upon 
rough  copper.  The  business  and  accounts  of  the 
bank  are  always  open  to  proper  Inquiries,  and 
Us  governors  are  all  responsible.  It  is  managed 
by  6  directors,  9  oounseUora,  9  treasurers,  and 
i  of  the  magiatntea  of  the  dty ;  and  one  or  each 
deacription  goea  out  annually.  Every  treaaury- 
chest  has  five  different  locks,  the  keiys  to  which 
are  distributed  among  the  five  directors  respec- 
tively, so  that  no  treasury  can  be  opened  unless 
all  are  present.  Deposlta  are  received  only  firom 
flttliena  of  Hamburg;  butnoaervantof  thebank 
can  have  dealings  wHh  it ;  nor  Is  any  account 
opened  far  a  less  sum  than  100  manes  (about 
£7,  Uli*^  The  money  In  bank  cannot  be  sehced 
or  aMaabed,  except  In  the  event  of  the  depositor 
beeooung  bonkrapt,  when  his  banco  la  delivered 
to  hia  creditora.  The  bank  remaina  abut  an- 
mally  for  three  daya  after  the  31st  December, 
when  Ita  aoeonnta  are  balanced. 

Thb  celebrated  eatabUshment  givea  great  sta- 
bility to  the  exchange  busineaa  of  most  of  the 
oonntriaa  of  the  north  of  Europe,  aa  the  greater 
part  of  their  foreign  billa  are  settled  in  banco 
tluough  the  medium  of  Hamburg.  It  has  now 
maintained  the  highest  credit  for  upwards  of 


990  years,  wKh  the  exoepHon  of  two  abort  fater- 
rupOons.  The  first  in  1060,  when  it  was  closed 
nearly  a  year,  after  which  It  waa  re-opened 
under  Improved  regulationa.  The  other  waa  In 
1813,  vHita,  on  the  advance  of  the  French  under 
Davouat,  jMoal  of  the  depoalta  were  withdrawn, 
and  tha  remainder,  amoonting  to  7»MO,000 
marka,  seixed  by  hhn  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  TOo  bank,  however,  soon  resumed  Ita 
operaUona  sdth  Ita  uaual  credit,  and  indemni- 
fioattoQ  «M  partially  made  by  Franoa  at  tha 


JfiMmoef.— The  public  revenues  amount  to 
£lM,OOOperannum ;  of  which,  about  £35,000  are 
derived  from  enatoma  dutiea.  The  pubUe  debt  ia 
neariy  £l,A)0,00a 

Dutiat.^'nie  geneml  rate  on  Importa  la  |  per 
cent,  ad  iMlorsm,  but  com,  wool,  linen,  yam, 
twist,  and  aome  other  artloles  are  wholly  free. 
On  exports  the  duty  Is  |  per  cent  There  is  no 
transit  dn^r,  a  privilege  whloh  Is  limited  to  the 
period  of  toree  months  inm  receiving  the  tran- 
sit ticket,  but  win  be  prolonged  for  other  three 
months  on  payment  of  i  per  cant,  ad  valorem  / 
b^ood  thia  period,  thegooda  become  chargeablo 
with  the  ormnary  duties. 

The  8lade-4uiut,  an  andent  impost  levied  by 
Ebnovor  on  goods  pasaing  through  the  Elbe,  are 
properly  payable  at  the  Oastle  <h  Branahauaen, 
near  the  town  of  Stade,  but  are  collected  al 
]^unbuiv,  where  there  is  an  oflSoer  for  the  pur- 
pose. 1%e  rate  orighially  intended  to  be  exaoted 
was  A  per  cent.,  or  one  schilUng  on  100  marka 
value ;  nut,  from  a  late  representation  by  the 
authorities  of  Hamburg,  it  appears  that  this  rate 
is  now  the  minimum,  and  that  on  the  leading 
articles  of  commerce  it  is  from  A  to  9i  per  cent. 
The  duty  Is  rated  aooordbag  to  a  tariff,  and  la 
computed  fkom  the  ahipls  papera;  Hamburg 
vessels  being,  however,  exempted.  The  yearly 
average  of  snips  on  which  It  Is  levied  is  astim»> 
ted  M  4000,  and  the  avenge  amount  per  vessel 
at  910  marks,  making  an  annual  sum  of  £7O,O00l 
The  Stade  impost  is  of  a  highly  arbitrary,  shift- 
ing, and  vexatious  diameter,  and  the  original 
rii^t  to  levy  the  tax  haa  been  repeatedly  called 
inque^ion. 

The  transit  duty  levied  by  Denmark  on  the 
land  intercourse  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bal- 
tic ia  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
the  trade  of  Hamburg,  mm  the  sea  communica- 
tion being  doeed  during  the  winter  season.  This 
duty  is  not  high,  bat  the  roads  of  Uotatdn  and 
ScUeswig  are  in  so  neglected  a  state,  that  the 
plea  of  an  Impost  for  a  service  done  cannot  be 
urged.  A  duty  equivalent  to  Od.  per  cwt.  is  pay- 
able for  traversing  from  Hamburg  to  Lubec; 
while  ihnn  Lubee  to  Hamburg  it  ia  44d.  per 
cwt.  Certain  leading  artidea  pay  an  ad  valorem 
trandt  daisy,  aa  aoap,  9  per  cent. :  iron  and 


tobacco,  3  per  cent. ;  lumps,  9  per  cent.,  when 
coming  from  Lubec  to  Uamburs:  and  when 
sent  from  Hamburg  to  Lubec,  coffee  pays  9  per 


cent,  tobacoo  and  sugar  91,  while  dye-woods 
pay  10  per  cent.  The  amount  of  transit  trade 
1111837  from  Hamburg  to  Lubee  was  94,45A,WiA 
lbs.  gross  weight;  that  from  Lubec  to  Ham- 
buN  13,789,000  Iba. :  of  thia  laat  amount  about 
half  consists  of  articles  which  are  duty  free.  The 
whole  gross  reedpts  are  68,300  dollan. 

A  Convention  (if  Commerce  was  concluded  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  theHanseatic  republics 
on  99th  September  18S0,  which  provides  for  the 
redprocal  abrogation  of  all  discriminating  and 
countervailing  duties  levied  upon  the  ships  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  upon  the  cargoes  of  such 
ships  In  the  ports  of  dtner  j  the  convention  to 
be  In  farce  for  10  years,  and  further  until  19 
months  after  notice  by  either  of  the  parties  of 
thdr  intention  to  terminate  the  same.  (Hsrtf- 
teee  Treatiet»  vol.  UL  p.  986.)    [Lubxc]  8 
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HAMS  (Dn.  Hammen,  Fr.  JamhonM.  Ger.  SeMnken.  It.  ProtHutH,  Po^. 
PretwUat.  Ras.  Ok^rokU,  Sp.  JanHMMur),  the  tUgfas  of  the  hog,  salted,  amoked, 
and  dried.    [Hog.] 

HANOVEH,  a  Ungdom  ritnated  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Gennany,  between  lat. 
5P  20'  and  5S<*  61'  N.. and  long.  6* 51' and  11*  61'K;  and  bonnded  N.W.  and  N. 
hj  the  North  Sea,  Olaenhnrc,  and  the  Elbe ;  £.  and  S.E.  by  ProBsia  and  Bnma- 
wiok ;  S.W.  by  Heeae-Gusdy  Lippe,  and  Prussia ;  and  W.  by  Holland,  Area, 
14,570  sq.  miles.  It  is  diTided  into  the  proTinees  of  Hanover,  Hildesheiin,  Lnne* 
borg,  Stade,  Osnabnnr,  and  Auriehf  and  the  mining  intendanoy  of  Clansthi^  Pop- 
nlauon,  1,722,107.  Capital,  HanoTer,  an  inland  city ;  pop.  28/)00.  The  goreni- 
ment  is  reputed  a  consutntional  monarehy. 

With  the  noepCioB  of  the  Harts,  a  chatn  of  detMhedmoontafait  onthe  &  frontier,  theUngdom 
eoniitta  of  an  tmmantw  plain,  a  oonddemhlejpart  of  which,  called  the  **  AraMaof  Gennany,  "is  com- 
posed  of  Test  landy  tracts,  wholly  unfit  for  tUlase.  The  fertile  lands  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
liven  Blbe,  Weser,  and  Ems,  and  their  affluents ;  and  to  the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial 
mounds  have  rescued  tnm  its  ravaoes  an  expanse  of  renrrich  meadows,— the  flneet  bidng the 
alluvial  irfalns  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser.  Tbedisadvaatafes  of  nature  are  not  re* 
deemed  by  art  to  the  same  degree  as  in  other  parts  of  Gennany.  Potatoes,  the  chief  food  of  the 
poor,  are  univeraall  v  reared,  and  rye  Is  nneralty  grown  for  bread ;  barley  and  oats  are  also  cnlti- 
Tated  to  an  eoctent  that  leaves  a  surplus  for  exportation ;  but  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  Is  insof- 
flcient  for  the  demand.  About  a  sixth  or  aseventh  part  of  the  suiCsce  is  covered  with  forests,  whidi 
yield  about  tt,CNN),000  cubic  feet  of  timber  yearly;  the  principal  woods  are  thoee  of  pine  hi  the 
Ilartx  district,  and  of  beech  and  oak  In  Kalrnheiy,  the  Upper  Weser,  and  the  dudiy  of  Br 


Gnudng  husbandry  is  extensively  nrosecnted,  bat,  excepting  the  rearing  of  horsee,  is  little  under- 
stood.    The  minor  articles  of  rumi  produce  are,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hope,  cranbeniee,  and  honey. 

The  mines  form  an  important  source  of  wealth,  but  they  languish  under  the  svstem  of  interfer- 
ence exsrdsed  by  the  government.  The  moet  productive  are  thoee  of  lead  and  silver  in  the  Harts, 
from  the  vast  forests  cf  which  ftiel  b  readily  obtained  for  worldng  them.  Iron  ore  Is  also  richly 
difhised  over  the  hilly  districts,  but  the  produoe  is  comparatively  moonsidetable.  The  cUef  other 
minerals  are  salt,  copper,  line,  and  vitrioL 

The  manufoctures  are  very  numerous,  but  none  of  them  extensive.  Woollens  and  calfcoes  are 
made  at  Oottingen,  Munden,  and  some  other  towns ;  but  perfaape  the  moet  Important  Is  linen. 
This  li  chiefly  a  domestic  maaufuture ;  there  are,  however,  about  5000  hands  wholW  occupied  as 
weavers,  the  linen  cloths  produced  by  whom  are  well  known  in  foreign  martiefcs,  under  the  namee 
of  Osnabnrn  and  white  rolls ;  while  the  hempen  lUnics  are  known  as  Heerians,  Tecklenbuns,  and 
bnffiing.    The  Itaien  manufacture,  It  may  be  menttoned,  is  maintained  without  protecting  duties. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  country  in  reqpect  to  mineral  wealth  and  nav- 
igable rivMV.  the  trade  is  inconsiderable.  The  people  have  little  enterprise,  and  the  conveyance 
or  their  surplus  produoe  to  other  countries  Is  mostly  In  the  hands  <rf  the  merdumts  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg.  Hanover  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  but  she  isjolned  in  a 
ahnilar  league  with  the  states  of  Brunswidc,  Oldenburg,  and  Bchaumbiag  Lippe.  Tne  leading 
articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sheep's  wool,  com,  lead,  butter,  rapeseed,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and  <^ 
import,  oofiiBe,  sugar,  wine,  tobacco,  hardware,  woollens,  cottons,  and  twist  The  number  of  shine 
Is  stated  by  I>r  Bowrtng  at  482,  conufaiing  about  Ifi.onu  lasU,  or  27,000  tons,  of  which  neaiiy 
one-half  is  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  but  this  Is  exclusive  of  small  coasters  and  river-craft  Tbo 
principal  commercial  towns  are,  Munden,  at  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  which  has 
an  active  Interconxee  with  the  inteiiur  of  Germany  and  the  port  of  Emden. 

Bmden  or  Embdent  in  lat.  63**  Sf'  N.,  long.  7**  IS'  E.,  the  chief  commercial  place  In  Hanover,  Is 
situated  hi  the  province  of  Aurich,  formerly  E.  Friesland,  a  little  below  the  efllnx  of  the  river 
Ems  into  the  bay  of  Dollart;  pop.  12,000.  It  is  very  ancient  and  walled,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Dutdi  town,  being  intersected  by  canals.  It  Is  a  trw  port,  but  the  trade  Is  inconsider- 
able, and  in  modem  times  has  declined,  the  harbour  being  shallow,  and  inaccessible  except  at 
high-water,  and  even  then  not  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  or  IS  feet ;  there  Is,  however, 
a  deep  and  safe  roadstead.  Shipbuilding  and  vaRous  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  the  her- 
ling-llshery  b  proeecuted  to  a  small  extent.    The  exports,  however,  consist  chiefly  of  the  rural 

Sroduce  of  E.  Friesland  and  Munster,  of  which  it  is  the  emporium  ;  the  imports,  of  Baltic  pro- 
uce,  French  wine,  and  other  commodities.    About  700  vesn^  aggregate  burden  17,000  huts, 
enter  annually.    The  shipping  which  frequents  the  port  consiBts  now  principally  of  inland  craft 

MaABuaaa,  Wkiohtb,  Monibb,  Fimamcbs,  &c. 


Measures  and  WfiaKU.—Th9  ell  of  2  feet  = 
n-Ql  Imp.  inches.    Tne  mile  =  1 1 ,660  Imp.  yds. 

The  morgen  =  2  Imp.  roods,  2Si  percliess:-64 
Inip.acre. 

The  ahm  of  2^  eimers,  4  ankers,  40rstubg6ns, 
or  8(1  kannen  sr  34*84  Imp.  galls. ;  and  6  ahiusor 
4  oxhafts  s=  I  fiidcr  of  wine. 

The  com  last  of  8  wispels,  16  malters,  or  96 
blmtens  =  82  Imp.  bushels. 

The  pound  =  7511  troy  grains,  and  100  lbs.  = 
107'3  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  stone  of  flax  is  2i)  lbs.,  and 
of  wool  10  lbs. ;  the  tonne  of  honey,  containing 
86|  stubgens,  weighs  300  lbs. ;  the  centner  is  118 
lbs.  The  hut  is  18  shipfunds,  and  the  shipfund 
ss  80  lisponds,  each  of  14  lbs.  Gold,  sOver,  and 
silk  are  weighed  with  the  Cologne  mark. 

iVoii«y.— -I'he  integer  of  account  is  now  the 
Prussian  dollar,  or  uuler  of  30  silver  groschen 


equal  to  8a.  lOld.  sterling.  But  exchanges  are 
commonly  effected  in  dollarS|iValued  at  6  to  the 
Louis  d'or,  as  In  Bremen.  The  principal  gold 
coins  are  the  George  d'or,  worth  16s.  4d. ;  the 
florin,  6s.  lid. ;  and  the  ducat,  9s.  4d. :  thesilver 
coins,  since  1834,  have  been  chiefly  pieces  minted 
according  to  the  Prussian  rate,  and  the  follow- 
ing old  ineces,  namely,  the  constitution  or  earik 
specie-dollar,  4a.  SH-i  and  the  swegrdrittel  or  fd. 
piece,  8b.  3d. 

The  former  money  of  account  was  the  thaler 
or  rixdolbur  of  36  mariengroschen,  each  of  8  pfen- 
nings cash  Ikauenadd)  =  as.  4id. ;  or  the  con- 
vention thaler  of  84  good  groechen,  each  of  12 
pfennings  =  3a.  old. ;  9  tbalers  cash  or  constitu- 
tion money  s  10  convention  tbalers. 

Usance  is  14  days*  sight  The  days  of  gracs 
are  8,  except  for  bllJs  at  sifl^t  B 
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FFfumcff.— Tho  country  b  hcAvlly  taxed,  ji^  and  aboat  1,900.000  tbalcrtan  deriTed  ft<om  CW' 
the  revenuo  avenges  annually  about  6M»,inM)  touia  dutlee.  TIm  national  debt  Is  Tarioualy  esti* 
tbalen.  The dlrectimpoetaamoniitto abOHt  l-3d,  mated  at  from  16,000,000  to  20,000,000  Uuuera 

HANSE  TOWNS,  a  iiftnt  gtven  to  certaiii  towno  dtnated  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
which  formed  in  the  IStli^entiiry  an  association  called  the  HanseaHe  leaauey  harinff 
for  its  objeot  the  proteetion  of  mercantile  property.  It  was  so  called  m>m  an  old 
German  word  signifying  union.  The  first  point  with  the  confederates  was  to 
repress  the  seisare  of  merchant  Tossels  by  pirates,  and  the  robbery  of  goods  con- 
▼eyed  by  land ;  the  next  was  to  obtain  justice  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  merchants 
in  courts  of  law^— a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  those  rude  times.  The  town 
which  took  the  lead  in  forming  this  association  was  Lubec,  the  trade  of  which  had 
bec<mie  considerable  in  the  Idtn  century,  chiefly  from  its  position.  Situated  at  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  Baltic,  it  was  the  natural  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  livonia,  with  the  north-west  of  Germany  :  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hamburg,  ftam.  its  ready  access  to  the  North  sea,  was  tne  fit  port  for  com- 
municating with  the  Netherlands  and  ESngland.  The  distance  between  these  towns 
by  land  bemj^  small  (only  40  miles),  frequent  conferences  took  place  in  regard  to 
their  mutual  interests ;  and  the  result  was  their  concluding  a  treaty  in  tM  year 
1241,  by  which  they  oound  themselyes  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade.  Brunswick,  then  the  chief  inland  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  and  connected  in  trade  with  both  Lobec  and  Hamburg,  acceded  to 
the  treaty  shortly  afterwards ;  and  in  1252,  deputies  from  each  of  the  three  met  at 
Lubec,  where,  among  other  arrangements  of  importance,  they  took  steps  for  estab- 
lishing fkctories  in  London,  Bruges,  and  Novgorod  in  Russia.  Bemg  open  to 
new  members,  they  were  joined  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  by  a  nuinber  of 
cities,  such  as  Amsterdun  and  other  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  Dantzic,  as  well 
for  itself  as  for  the  lesser  towns  in  the  north  of  Poland,  and  Colore,  for  the 
different  trading  places  on  the  Rhine.  The  confederacy  attained  its  greatest 
power  in  the  15Ui  and  16th  centuries,  when  the  league  comprised  no  fewer  than  64 
commercial  palaces ;  and  was  capable  of  conducting  extensiTe  naval  operations,  and 
of  asserting  its  rights  by  force  of  arms.  As  civmsation  diilused  itself,  however, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  different  governments  made  a  point  of  protecting 
trade  as  well  bv  sea  as  in  their  respective  territories,  less  exertion  was  required  on 
the  port  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  became  evident  also  from  the  example  of  Holland, 
that  trade  prospered  most  when  each  mercantile  district  or  seaport  was  left  to 
manage  its  own  concerns.  Hence  a  gradual  relaxation  in  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
federacy, so  that  during  the  last  two  centuries  the  name  of  Hanse  Towns  has  been 
confined  to  Lubec,  Hambubo,  and  Bremen.  These  towns  haye  still  mercantile 
consuls  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  their 
constituents  only,  not  vrith  those  of  the  former  memoers  of  the  league. 

HARBOUR.    [Port.] 

HARDWARE  (Fr.  CUnquaUlerie.  Ger.  Kunte  waaren),  [Iron  Manufac- 
tures, &c.] 

HARTSHORN.    [Ammonia.] 

HATS  (Fr.  Chapeatur.  Ger.  Hute,  It.  CamaeUi,  Por.  Chapess.  Sp.  Som- 
hrerat),  well-known  coverings  for  the  head,  are  of  several  kinds.    Beaver  or  stuff 


wool "),  mixed,  felted,  stiffened  and  shaped ;  &e  latter  of  beaver-nir,  made 
to  adhere  to  the  body  by  the  process  of  felting.  Plate  hats,  a  seconds^  kind, 
haye  the  nap  composed  of  the  for  of  the  musquash,  nutria,  or  some  other  fur 
of  comparatively  small  value ;  and  for  hats  of  inferior  ouiuity,  coarse  wool  is 
employed  for  the  body,  and  coarser  fur,  or  sometimes  nne  wool,  for  the  nap^ 
Felt  hats  are  a  common  kind  without  a  nap  ;  and  tiie  black  gUzed  japan 
hats  worn  hj  sailors  and  others,  have  a  body  of  coarse  felted  wool,  and  an  outer 
glossy  covering  formed  of  a  thick  coating  of  olack  varnish  or  japan.  A  description 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  from  the  time  the  materials  are  bronj^t  mto  the  great  factories  (as  Messrs 
Qiristy's  of  London)  till  the  hat  is  finished,  they  engage  the  attention  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  distinct  sets  of  workpeople.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
that  by  which  the  hat  is  rendered  waterproof,  an  operation  which  is  performed  ui)on 
the  felt  body  before  the  fur  nap  is  added,  by  brushing  on  the  former  a  composition 
of  shellac,  sandarach.  gum-mastic,  resin,  frankincense,  copal,  caoutchouc,  npirits 
of  wine,  and  spirits  of  turpentine ;  the  rectified  naphtha  made  from  coal-tax  being. 
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howeyer,  BometUnee  sabetiiated  for  apiritfl  of  wine.  Hats  are  djred  blaok  bj  means 
of  a  bath  oompoeed  of  water,  kcwood,  sulphate  of  iron,  yerditfriSi  and  gaU-nuta. 

Silk  hats,  a  cheap  kind  introcmced  of  late  years,  are  entirely  diiferent  from  the 
preoedinf ;  ^e  body  is  oompoeed  of  ehi^hctraw,  stifi^ned  oambrio,  or  eoarse  felted 
wooL  and  a  ooToring  or  hood  of  woTon  silk  shag  is  fitshioned  to  the  reqoired  shape, 
and  drawn  oyer  it.  The  body  is  made  in  a  rough  wav,  and  a  resinous  stiffening 
oomposition  laid  otbt  the  ontor  aniikce,  to  which  the  hood  is  made  to  adhere  by  » 
peomiar  kind  of  TBdRilsh. 

The  finest  stuff  hats  are  made'in  London ;  but  the  bodies  of  man]r  of  those  finish- 
ed in  that  dty  are  manofhetored  in  Gloooeetershire  and  Derbyshire.  Plate  hats 
are  made  in  Lanoashire.  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  other  maoes ;  felt  hats  at 
Atheratone,  Rudceley,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere  ;  silk  hats  in  Hanehester,  London, 
Glasgow,  and  other  luge  towns.  In  Laneashireu  hoods  are  also  made  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  supply  of  places  where  they  are  worked  up.  The  annual  yalne  of  tfie 
hat  manufacture  or  the  United  Kmgdom  is  sn|q[M>eed  to  be  about  £2,&00/H)0,  but 
there  are  no  data  for  forminc  a  correct  estimate. 

Hats  are  exported  in  considerabLe  quantities  to  the  colonies ;  they  are  also  sent 
to  Bnoil  and  to  the  United  States ;  the  number  taken  by  the  last,  however,  is 
oomparatiyely  inconsiderable.  The  ezportations  to  other  countries  are  of  trifling 
amount.  The  declared  yalue  of  beaver  and  felt  hats  annually  exported  is  stated 
In  the  public  accounts  at  nearly  £100,000,  which,  however,  is  less  than  one-half 
the  amount  of  those  exported  in  1830,  which  was  (77,061  dos.)  £209,849.  The 
quantity  imported  is  small,  the  duty  of  10s.  6d.  each  operating  as  a  prohibition. 

Straw-haiSf  made  chiefly  of  wheat-straw  plaited  in  strips  ana  sewed  together,  are 
worn  by  men  in  some  puts  of  the  country,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  Straw 
bonnets  however  are,  as  is  well  known,  muon  used  by  females.  An  account  of  this 
branch  of  trade  will  be  found  under  the  head  Straw -Plat. 

Oovcriagi  flSor  the  head,  formed  of  willow,  atrsw,  bark,  and  other  mde  materiab,  we  find 
among  the  mannflirtaree  of  natloiiB  In  an  eaiij  itato  of  chriliaation ;  but  the  lue  of  woollen  or  felt 
for  thu  puipoee  belongs  to  a  later  period.  At  what  time  felted  wool  was  first  employed  for  making 
hats  it  woold  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  known,  however,  to  liave  been  used  in  western  BuroM 
■ince  the  14th  century,  though  felted  hats  were  long  articles  of  luxury,  and  worn  only  by  the  rich. 
In  the  reign  of  Qaeen  BUnbeth,  they  beeame  oonunon ;  anA  those  of  beaver  were  flnt  introduced 
Into  general  use.  Thehats  worn  at  ttiis  period  were  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  some  with  crowns 
peeked,  some  flat  and  broad,  and  others  round;  each  kind  being,  bendos,  differently  coloured  and 
trimmed.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  rim  was  made  remarkably  broad,  and  when  worn,  was  liable 
to  hang  down ;  theae  were  called  slouched  hats. 

From  the  ndgn  of  Charles  I.  to  ttuU  of  William  IIL,  veiy  broad  brims  were  in  fashion ;  but 
being  found  inconvenient,  first  one,  and  then  two  flaps,  were  made  to  turn  up,  until  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  when  a  third  flap  was  turned  up,  and  the  regular  cocked  nat  formed.  Dur- 
ing the  ensidng  fifty  or  sixty  years,  cocked  hats  of  various  sorts  were  mndi  in  vogue ;  and  in  the 
Tatler  and  Speetatffr  the  "  Monmouth  oook,**  the  **  Romlllies  cock,"  the  **  Hunting  eock,"  and 
the  **  Military  cock,**  are  alluded  to.  About  1750,  round  hats  became  prevalent  among  the  lower 
orden,  and  cooked  hata  were  considered  as  a  sort  of  distinction  firom  them.  About  1780»  round 
hats  became  ftsUonable ;  and  by  1790,  cocked  bats  were  no  longer  oonunon. 

HAVANA.    [Cuba.] 

HAWK£R.    [Pedlab.] 

HAY  (Fr.  ^oifk  Ger.  Hew),  a  name  applied  in  this  country  to  natural  ^ass, 
rve<jBprass,  doTcr,  or  sainfoin*  when  cut  smd  dried  for  use  as  fora^.  According  to 
Proiessor  Low,  no  method  of  producing  hay  has  been  found  comparable  to  that  of 
the  cultivated  crasses.  That  made  of  natural  grass,  however,  termed  meadow 
hay,  is  the  kindchieft;]^  produced  in  England,  especially  in  the  western  counties, 
aad  in  the  districts  aborning  London,  in  which  Ubst  it  is  brought  to  the  greatest 

Serfeotion :  it  is  also  the  kind  principally  made  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  pastoral 
istriots  of  Scotland.  Qover  hay,  eitner  pure,  or  mixed  with  rre-oass,  is  most 
common  in  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  counties  of  EnglaiMl.  and  in  the 
cultivated  districts  of  Scotland.  Soinfoin  hay  is  confined  to  those  oistricts  that 
have  a  calcareous  soiL  In  haymaking,  the  great  object  is  to  prepaie  it  quickly, 
and  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  weatner  and  waste  of  the  natural  juices  as  pos- 
sible. When  this  is  done  the  hay  will  be  sweet,  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 
Sometimes  two  crops  are  cut  &om  the  same  ground  in  the  year ;  but  the  last  is 
never  so  good  as  the  first  in  weight  and  ouality.  Clover  hay  commonly  sells  20  per 
cent.  highiBr  than  meadow  hay,  or  than  clover  and  rye-grass  mixed. 

The  produce  of  hay  vanes  greatly  with  the  season  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  uraai  weight  of  a  crop  ofmeadow  hay  is  from  1  to  1^  ton  per  acre  ;  of  clover 
hay,  from  1  to  3  tons  ;  of  sainfoin,  from  1  to  2  tons  ;  and  of  clover  and  rye-grass 
mixed,  2  tons  per  acre  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  crop,  but  often  the  produce  is 
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fpreatly  more.  Hay^  in  the  fleld-riok,  weighs  somewhat  more  than  112  lbs.  por 
cnbic  yard;  aflur  bemg  eompreased  in  the  staok^  it  weighs  from  140  to  180  lbs., 
and  wnen  old  abont  2W)  lbs. 

The  ale  of  haj  within  the  dittriet  Indadiiig  30  mfleB  around  London,  brogolntedbytheactaS 
O«o.  UL  c.  SB,  whifih  providei  that  the  IomI  of  new  bajihaU,  until  the  4th  September,  beioid 
hy  the  hMd  of  38  traaee,  each  of  SO  lbs.;  the  kMdthna  weighing  1  ton.  After  4th  September  each 
tnm  mny  weigh  M  Ibe.  only. 

Strawli  •oUTby  the  load  of  36  tnneei,  each  tmai  weighing  36  lbs. 

HAYTI,  HISPANIOLA,  or  ST  DOMINGO,  nozt  to  Caba,  the  largest  of 
the  Antilles,  is  situated  between  lat.  18*  and  20'*  N.,  and  long.  68*>  and  IB""  W.  It 
is  separated  on  the  £.  from  Porto  Rico  by  the  Mona  Passage,  and  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  by  the  Windward  Passage.  Length.  400  miles, 
and  breadth  160.    Area  abont  25,000  sq.  miles,  nearly  the  extent  of  Ireland.  Pop- 


ulation vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000,  mainly  consisting  of  mulattoes,  and  of  the 

I  mixed  with  Europeans  ana  negroes ;  the  number  of 


descendants  of  aborigines 


whites  and  negroes  of  pure  blood  is  small.  Capital.  Port-au-Prince.  This  island, 
formerly  divioed  between  the  Spaniards  and  French,  is  now  an  independent  state, 
with  a  gOTemment  nominally  republican;  the  executiTe  power  beinff  in  a  president 
chosen  for  l^e,  and  the  legislative  in  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  :  it  is, 
however,  in  fact  a  kind  of  military  despotism  with  republican  forms. 

Hnvti  is  a  yeiry  fine  Itlend.  In  the  centre  rite  the  lofty  mountaina  of  Clbeo,  bi  lome  places  8000 
liset  high,  which  are  covered  nearly  to  the  summit  with  vegetatioo  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them 
descend  nmneroositf earns,  which,  miiting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  eitreme  fertility  on  the 
vfUfeys  beneath.  Fxma  the  Cibao  hilly  ranges  branch  oflT  in  different  directions,  running  mostly 
Avm  east  to  west.  In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  plams ;  the  largest  of  these,  called  Loe  Llanos, 
lies  along  the  8.  coast  from  the  town  of  St  Domingo  eastward  to  Htguey,  a  distance  of  80  miles  In 
length,  and  30  hi  breadth ;  but  it  is  only  a  bare  savannah,  used  for  pasture-ground.  It  is  sepa- 
nted  by  a  low  range  from  the  fertile  but  iU-cultivated  plain  of  La  Vega,  about  50  miles  long,  and 
30  in  breadth.  Except  on  the  E.,  where  low  and  swampy  lands  prevail,  the  shores  are  in  general 
bold,  and  almost  every  where  surrounded  by  small  uninhabited  islands  and  dangerous  reeCk  The 
climate  of  the  lowlands  is  hot,  humid,  and,  for  Europeans,  very  unhealthy.  As  in  other  tropical 
countries,  the  year  is  ^vided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.    [Wasr  IiroiBa.] 

Prior  to  1701*  the  iaUnd  was  celd>rated  for  its  extensive  plantations  of  sugar,  ooIEm,  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  the  average  annual  exports  of  the  French  portion  consisted  of  M,OUO,OOU  lbs.  clayed 
sugar,  87,000,000  lbs.  muscovado,  72>000,UOO  lbs.  coffee,  7*000,000  lbs.  cotton,  9M,000  lbs.  taidigo, 
S3,0(i0  hbds.  molasses,  besides  rum,  hides,  and  other  articles,  the  value  of  the  whole  amoontmg 
to  nearly  £5,000.000  sterilng.  Bat  the  present  population  havhig  few  wants,  and  behig  en- 
abled, from  the  abundance  or  fertile  land,  to  obtain  the  bare  means  of  existence  with  facility, 
engage  only  in  the  lighter  Idnds  of  labour ;  and  the  plantations  have  now  afanost  entfrely  dis^ 
p^red,  except  tboee  of  coffee,  whldi  are  also  much  reduced.  Cotton  continues  to  be  reared  only  to 
a  very  small  extent    Maise,  mOlet,  cassava,  phmtafais,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  with 


cocoa-nuts,  cabbage-trees,  pine-apples,  and  garden  fruits,  suppW  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  na 
tives.  But  the  pruidpal  commercial  products  are  now  derived  from  the  forests,  which  yield  ma- 
hogany and  various  d(ye-woods  in  great  luxuriance.  In  the  plains  in  the  eastern  districts  there 
are  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  Isbmd  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 
rodi-sait ;  their  produce,  however.  Is  at  present  trifling.  The  gold  mines  were  at  one  time  work- 
ed, but  they  have  been  long  since  abandoned. 

The  exporto  of  the  great  staples,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  con- 
slsted  of  38,063,489  lbs.  coffee ;  8,660,899  lbs.  logwood  and  other  dye-woods;  5,055,507  feet  nia- 
hosaoy ;  and  1,845,148  lbs.  cotton ;  considerable  quantities  of  tobeioeo  and  cocoa  were  also  ship- 
ped ;  the  minor  articles  belnghldes,  rags,  wax,  ginger,  and  sngar.  These  commodities  are  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States,  Germany  (principally  Hamburg  and  Trieste),  and 
Holland.  The  fannorts  are^  from  Great  Britain,  cotton  manufactures  (£900,000) ;  linen  manu- 
fsctnree  (£85,000);  with  small  quantities  of  woollens,  soap,  and  candles,  earthenware  and  bard- 
ware  ;  the  whole,  in  1830,  amounting  to  abont  £400,000 :  from  France,  wine,  brandy,  silks, 
shawls,  poroehdn,  gloves,  and  articles  of  bUouterle;  from  the  United  States,  lumber  and  provi- 
alons ;  from  Gennany  and  Holhmd,  Bnens,  especially  bagrinc,  coarse  woollens,  and  Rhenish  wines. 
A  eontraband  trade  is  besides  carried  on  with  Cuba  and  Jamaksa,  the  Intercourse  with  the  lat- 
ter behig  nrohibited  by  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  59.  This  ilUdt  trade  is  chiefly  prosecuted  at 
Gayes,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  8.  W.  shore,  where  there  are  several  British  houses  establishecL 
In  1836,  the  shipping  that  entered  flie  six  principal  ports  consisted  of  380  vesseb,  burden  50,580 
tons ;  and  cleared  385  vesseb,  burden  B2,4S5  tons.  Of  these  there  were  of  British  shine,  entered. 
84vease]s,  19,807 tons;  and clearad. 90  veeseb.  15,197 tons. 

The  external  trade  b  entirdy  fai  the  hands  of  Ibreigners,  who  are  treated  with  much  Uliberality, 
being  burdened  with  a  heavy  Hcense-duty,  loaded  with  vexations  regulations  in  regard  to  their 
dealmgs,  and  confined  as  to  tneir  residence  to  the  firee  ports.  These  last  are,  Port-au-Prince,  Cape 
Haitien,  Oaves,  Jacmel,  Oonalves,  Pucrta  PhUa,  St  Domingo,  and  Jeremie ;  the  first  behig  the 
chief  empornun  of  the  bland. 

Port-<m-Frin€e,  the  seat  of  government,  lies  on  the  W.  coast.  In  lat  18^  SO'  N.,  and  long.  79* 
9y  W.,  in  the  famermost  recces  of  the  bay  of  Gonaives.  The  streets  are  commodious,  but  the 
booses  in  genera]  are  low  and  mean  ;  pop.  80,000.  It  has  two  harbours,  formed  by  some  ialetsa 
lK)th  of  which  afford  secure  anchorage. 
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Mbasurbs,  Waiaan,  Mowim,  FurAMCBs,  ftc 


Tkt  Meatmru  and  WelgkU  are  ebl«lljr  thoM 
ef  the  old  French  lyitem,  Including  the  ^*  polda 
de  mure.'*  The  old  BngUih  win*  gallon  Is  also 
•m^oyeiL 

Thecaneanoflaod  ss  I'SlSSacre. 

ne  Mimeif  of  account  la  tbecumni  dollar  (or 
ffowrde),  of  100  cento,  the  predae  vahie  of  which 
cannot  he  aedgned,  as  the  oohiage  of  the  idand, 
besidet  heing  of  a  very  low  ftandard.  Is  ezeeed- 
lugly  Imgutar.    Sinee  18S5,  the  cuatonu  dutiea 


must  be  naid  la  effective  BpanUi  or  North  Am»> 
ricandollan. 

Thi  Revemu  In  1837  amounted  to  S8,08S,A29, 
of  which  about  one-half  la  derived  from  import 
and  export  dutiea,  three-elofatha  from  territorial 
lmpaato,aDd  theremainder  Rom  atampa,  Ucenaee* 
ana  petty  taxea.  In  the  aame  year,  the  expen- 
diture was  ^,713,109,  faieladlQg  §036,305  to- 
wards the  national  debt.   ■ 


Uavti  waa  diaoovered  by  Columbus  on  his  ilrat  voyage  (149S),  and  colonies  were  formed  by  tho 
Spanukrda,  which,  however,  were  much  neglected  after  the  oonqucat  of  the  American  continent. 
In  1697,  the  weatem  districta  were  ceded  to  France,  nativea  of  which  country,  moetlv  buccaneera» 
bad  previoudy  aettled  there  In  an  irragular  manner.  Theae  districto  were  cuiuvated  by  the  French 
with  great  care,  and  additional  parte  of  the  lalaad  being  afterwarda  obtained,  Hayti  became  the 
moat  valuable  of  their  foreign  poaaeaaiona,  eapeclally  alter  17S9,  when  the  monopoly  of  trading 
companies  was  abolished.  The  proaperity  of  the  iiland  waa  at  ite  height  when,  In  1791,  revolutionary 
tumulto  arose  among  the  blacks,  which.  In  the  ooune  of  a  few  years,  led  to  the  maaaarre  or  expul- 
sion of  all  the  whites.  After  a  time  two  republics  were  formed ;  but  at  length  (18S0)  the  wnoto 
waa  united  under  the  authority  of  President  Boyer,  who,  in  1 82S,  alao  subdued  the  Spanish  portkw 
of  the  island.  In  1825,  the  faidependenoe  of  H^rti  was  recognised  by  France,  to  whom  fr.  150,000,000 
were  guaranteed  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the  colonists :  this  sum  was  afterwards  rsduoed 
to  fr.  OO.OOO.OOU,  of  which  fr.  50,(100,000  have  been  paid. 

Under  the  existing  oonatliuUon  all  Havtlan  citiaens,  of  whatarar  oifgin,  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  M<ie*t.  Whites  are  debarred  from  either  becoming  dtixens  or  proprietors  of  land ; 
but  Indiau,  Africans,  or  tiieir  desoendants,  are  entitled  to  theas  righto  after  one  year's  reaidenoa 
in  the  iaiand.  The  Roman  Oatholle  religion  la  eatabliahed;  but  all  other  seetoare  tolented.  Tho 
establiihed  rdigion,  however,  possesses  no  efficiency  or  influence  in  the  state.  Morals  are  gen- 
erally disregarded ;  and  the  pnvate  habito  of  the  people  are  chiefly  eharaderiied  by  Indolence^ 
ignorance,  ucentfousneas,  ana  fllth. 

HECTARE,  the  principal  land  measoro  in  France  =  2*471 143  Imp.  aeres  =8 
2  acres  1  rood,  35  sq.  poles,  11^  sq.  yards :  or  17  hectares  =  42  Imp.  acres  nearly. 

HECTOLITRE,  a  French  measure  of  capacity,  =  22  Imp.  gallons  or  2]  Imp. 
bushels  nearly. 

HELENA.  ST,  a  rocky  but  verdant  island  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  British  E.  I.  Co.,  and  was  surrendered  by  them  to  H.  M.  govern- 
ment at  the  expiry  of  their  charter  in  1833.  Area,  47  sq.  miles  ;  popuIation| 
e  zclusi ve  of  troops,  5000^  consisting  of  Europeans,  Chinese,  and  blacks.  Tne  islana 
is  important  solely  as  bemg  a  place  of  refresnment  for  ship«,and  as  a  naval  station. 
The  climate  is  salubrious.  James  Town,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  only  port, 
is  in  15°  55'  S.,  and  6°  49^  W.  There  is  a  good  anchorage,  but  the  surf  upon  the 
shore  is  generally  strong,  particularly  about  Christmas. 

HELIGOLAND,  a  small  fortified  island  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference,  Ivinff 
in  the  Grerman  ocean,  in  54°  12"  N.,  and  7°  53'  £.,  about  30  miles  from  the  moutnsoi 
the  Elbe,  Weser,  ana  Eyder ;  population  2400,  chiefly  fishermen  and  pilots.  It  waa 
taken  by  the  British  from  the  Danes  in  1807.  and  became  a  depAt  for  goods  which 
were  smuggled  into  the  continental  ports  during  the  war.  In  1 81 4,  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  under  whose  government  it  sti]l  continues.  Heligoland 
has  lost  its  former  consequence,  but  it  would  be  again  valuable  in  the  event  of  war 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  piowers. 

HELIOTROPE,  a  variety  of  jasper  occasionally  marked  with  red  spots,  whence 
its  vulgar  name  of  bloodstone, 

HELLEBORE  is  of  two  kinds,  bUck  and  white.  Black  heUebore  is  a  plant 
(Helieborut  niger)  indigenous  to  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  ApennineS|  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  the  radicles  or  small  branches  of  the  roots,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative.  White  heUebore  ( Veratrum  album)  srows  spontaneously 
in  Switzerland  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  ana  its  dried  roots  are 
used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally. 

HEMP  (Fr.  Chanvre,  Ger.  Hanf.  It.  Canape,  Rus.  Konapli^  KonopeL 
Sp.  Canafno)f  a  valuable  plant  {Cannabis  saliva)  of  the  nettle  tribe,  remarkable 
for  the  tenacity,  durability,  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres.  It  grows  in  E&stem  coun- 
tries, and  from  a  remote  period  has  been  distributed  over  the  N.  £.  of  Europe. 
At  present  it  is  reared  principallv  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  in  Italy,  near 
Naples.  The  plant  is  mcefiil  in  rorm,  rising  in  northern  latitudes  to  the  height 
of  5  or  6  feet,  and  on  the  fertile  soils  of  warm  countries  to  12  feet.  It  prefers  a 
rich  vegetable  soil,  though,  according  to  an  Italian  saying,  **  Hemp  may  be  grown 
every  where,  but  it  cannot  be  produ^  fit  for  use,  either  m  heaven  or  earth,  with- 
out manure."    It  possesses  the  anomaly  of  growing  upon  the  same  spot  for  succoa- 
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BiTe  yean  without  degenenoy.  The  seed  is  sown  in  northeni  oovntries  towarcb 
the  end  of  April  or  beiinning  <tf  May,  and  the  plant  is  palled  in  automu.  Being 
dioBcious  («.  e,  wHh  male  and  female  flowen  on  different  plants)  there  are  two 
harvests  ;  the  first,  of  the  male  plants  alter  they  have  discharged  their  pollen;  the 
second,  A  the  female,  or  seed-bearinff  plants,  aoont  a  month  later,  when  the  seedft 
are  ripened.  The  former  is  distinguisned  from  the  latter  by  its  namerous  flowers. 
After  being  palled  and  dried,  the  female  plants,  besides  being  slightl^r  thrashed 
in  order  to  separate  the  capsoles  fromthe.stems,hemp,  like  flax,  is  subjected  to  a 
steeping  or  water-rotting  process,  in  order  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  glutinous 
substance  wbich  connects  the  flbres  to  the  woody  part  of  the  stem.  Sometimes 
the  steeping  process  is  omitted,  and  the  hemp  is  simply  dew-rotted,  by  being 
expMeo,  spread  out  on  the  ground,  to  the  influence  of  rain  and  moisture.  It  then 
undergoes  the  several  prooeeses  of  di7ing,  braising,  and  scutching ;  after  which  it 
is  bound  up  in  bunches  and  carried  to  market,— toAt  which  breaks  offer  is  shaken 
out  in  these  operations,  termed  eotUUa.  being  of  much  less  value.  The  best  is  of 
an  equal  green  colour,  free  from  spills,  and  having  a  strong,  flne,  thin,  and 
long  fibre.  The  produce  d  fibre  varies  from  30  to  60  stones  and  upwards  per 
aero. 

Hemp  then  passes  through  yarious  operations,  according  to  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied.  First  it  is  heckled,  and  arranged  into  sortSy-y-the  coarser  being 
termed  thorts  and  tow.  It  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  spinner,  of  the  whit- 
Bter,  and  of  the  weaver  by  whom  it  is  made  into  sailcloth,  sacks,  common  towels 
and  tablecloths,  and  other  coarse  fabrics.  It  is  also  very  extensively  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  less  general  since 
the  introduction  of  chain-cables. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  York,  Somerset, 
and  Lincoln;  but  throughout  this  country  generally  it  has  been  found  less  profitable 
than  com  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Italy,  and  a  few  trifliuf 
shipments  from  other  places,  our  manufacturers  are  almost  exclusively  supplied 
fi^m  Russia.  It  is  pnnci pally  shipped  from  St  Petersburg  and  Biga ;  the  uktter 
being,  in  general,  the  finest. 

81  Pdenbwy  hemp,  derived  from  the  provtecei  of  Kaluga.  Orel*  Kunk,  Tula,  Smolensk,  Mo- 
hilefr,  and  Ticnernkoif  ,  U  distinguished  by  the  biBadc,  or  sworn  Inspectors,  into  three  sorts,— clean, 
outehot,  and  half-ctoan ;  each  in  two  classes,  uncut  and  cut ;  the  bulk  consisting  of  the  former 
clasSb  The  distinctions  of  winter-dried,  spring-dried,  and  middle-dried,  sometimes  noticed,  afford 
no  criterion  of  quality,  each  proving  sometimes  better  and  at  other  times  inferior  to  the  others.  It 
is  shipped  in  bundles ;  that  ox  clean  weighs  from  60  to  6A ;  of  outshot,  from  M)  to  60 ;  and  of  half- 
clean,  from  40  to  00  poods ;  63  poods  being  equal  to  the  ton  of  SO  cwt.  The  supplies  are  brought 
from  the  interior  chieflT  by  water,  the  principal  part  arriving  in  June  and  July,  the  rest  later. 
In  the  winter  season  (from  November  to  May),  purchases  are  sometimes  made  in  antidpatinn 
of  the  next  supply,  part  or  all  the  price  being  paid  in  advance,  and  sometimes  purchases  are  made 
of  '*  remainders^  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  latter  will,  of  course,  be  ready  for  early 
sliipment,  while  the  former,  called  "  contract  hemp,"  can  seldom  be  exported  before  midsummer. 
But  during  summer,  purchasee  may  be  made  with  the  advantage  oi  a  better  choice  of  qualities ; 
though  in  general  not  only  the  exchange  but  prices  are  then  higher  than  during  the  contract 
season,  when  dealers  sometimes  make  cheap  sales  in  order  to  raue  money.  The  supply  brought 
annually  to  the  St  Petersburg  maricet  is  valued  by  Mr  Clark  in  his  **  Russia  Trader^  Assistant," 
{Exports,  p.  69,)  at  £I,O0O,ouo,  provided  by  84  or  S5  traders. 

Rt4fa  hemp  is  distinguished  by  the  braack  as  Ukraine,  Polish,  and  Dmvaner,  each  of  these 
kinds  having  the  following  gradations  ot  quality :— Rhine,  or  1st  sorts,  marked  U  R  H,  P  R  H, 
and  D  R  H :  Outshot,  or  8d  sorts,  marked  U  O  H.  and  P  O  H  (none  of  Druyaner) :  Pass,  or  Sd 
sorts,  marked  U  P  H,  P  P  H,  and  D  P  H :  Codilla,  marked  H  C.  Purchasee  are  made  at  this 
port  in  the  same  manner  as  at  St  Petersburg.  The  annual  exports  from  Riga  amount  to  about 
jt'350,000. 

The  following  tram  the  Dundee  price  current  of  9th  August  1841  shows  the  comparative  esti- 
mate in  which  the  different  kinds  are  hdd  in  the  prindpal  British  market :— > 


H^,.... Rhine jt'4I  0  0 

....         Outshot, 38  0  0 

....         Pass, 35  0  0 

CodiUa, 19  0  0 


to  £  ..  .. 

•  •  •  •     •  • 

..    36    0    0 
..    80    0    0 


P«farj6ury,  Clean, £30   0  Oto£40  0  0 

....      Half-Glean,... .33    0  0..     34  0  0 

....     Codilla,.. 18  10  0   ..     19  0  0 

IndiaJute lA   0  0..     16  0  0 


During  the  last  vrar.  the  price  of  hemp  vras  subject  to  great  fiuctuations ;  rising 
from  £25  a-ton  in  1792,  to  £118  a-ton,  tne  rate  at  which  it  stood  in  1808  under  the 
mfiuenoe  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees.  Subse- 
quently to  1815,  it  has  oscillated  between  £24  and  £50  a-ton.  The  import  duty  on 
undre^ed  hemp  since  1832  has  been  only  Id.  per  cvrt. ;  on  dressed,  it  is  £4, 15s. 
per  cwt.,  which  is  prohibitory. 

Besides  common  hemp,  a  variety  of  other  vegetable  substances  of  the  same  na- 
ture, as  coir,  jute,  and  sunn,  are  imported  into  tms  oountrv,  in  increasing  quantities, 
from  Ceylon,  Iuaia,andthe  Philippines,  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes;  and  the 
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whole  of  which  are  entered  in  the  pnhlio  aooonnta  under  the  name  of  hemp.  A 
deacription  of  these  subfltancea  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads;  and  a 
further  account  ^  the  trade  generally  under  Linbn  MANUFAcnnus,  Ropb,  &o. 

AooouMT  of  the  Quantities  of  undressed  Hemp  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  yarious  Countries,  and  entered  for  Consumption  in  the  fire  Years  ended 
5ih  January  1840  : — 


RnatSft.. 
Italy... . 
France.. 


Ametiea,  ehlafly  United  Statee . . . . 
Ottier  places 

Total  Impoiied. . . . 

.  Entered  for  conimnptlon. . . . 


1835. 

183flL 

1837. 

Cwu. 

Cms. 

Ciru. 

C\\t<. 

Cmu. 

6ie,519 

fi56,4M 

891.875 

581.000 

78l.nl2 

18,996 

4.784 

3.196 

4.960 

U^GJl 

S7 

90 

15 

7.3fW 

19.546 

00.408 

91.M7 

170,858 

131.406 

167,139 

8.lfl7 

•  ■  •  • 

5.347 

110 

9.226 

4,M2 

3.703 

3.906 

5.605 

11.079 

687.M9 

688.039 

773.691 

730.376 

995,683 

643,122 

«7.892 

661.613 

733,378 

»)B,735 

In  1840.  the  quantltiee  were,  imported.  684,921  cwts. :  entered  for  ooDsumption,  737.291  ewta. 
The  importi^one  of  oodilla  and  tow  of  hemp  are  not  diitinguuhed  in  the  public  accounU  from 
thoM  of  F1JI.X.   8 

Hehp-sebds,  the  produce  of  the  Cannabii  sativa,  abound  in  a  thick  mueilaee,  and 
are  sometimes  used  medicinally  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions  :  a  useful  oil  is 
also  obtained  from  them.  About  10  or  12  bushels  to  the  acre  are  considered 
as  a  medium  produce.  The  best  are  held  to  be  those  obtained  fh>m  Riga  ;  but 
whereYcr  procured,  care  shonld  be  taken  that  they  are  f^h,  which  will  be  known 
by  their  beug  hea^,  and  bright  in  the  colour.  About  3600  quarters  are  imported 
annually. 

Hbhp-sbbd  Oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  pressure,  is  similar  in  its  qualities 
to  linseed  oil.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  plant.    It  is  made  in  immense  quantities  in  Russia. 

'  In  andent  tfanei  the  hemp-plant  appears  to  have  been  yalued  more  for  ItB  medldnal  propertlee 
than  for  its  adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  It  contain*  a  deleterious  narcotic  secre- 
tion of  great  energy ;  and  in  various  eastern  countries,  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  at  present  much 
used  for  inducing  the  drowsv  ecstatic  feeling  for  whidi  opium  is  esteemed.  The  leaves,  chopped 
Tery  fine,  are  also  mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking. 

HENNA,  a  reddish-brown  substantiye  dye  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Egyptian  priyet  iLaiotonia  inermu),  is  used  eztensiyely  by  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
females  for  colouring  certain  parts  of  their  hands  and  feet.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  east  for  dyeing  ordinary  stuffs. 

HERRINGS  (Du.  Haringen.  Fr.  Harengt,  Ger.  H'dringe,  HMnge.  It. 
Aringhe,  Por.  &.  Sp.  ArmijueM*  Rus.  Seldi),  The  herring  is  a  nsh  {Clupea  ha- 
renffiu)  ranked  by  Cnyier  in  the  same  order  with  the  pilchard,  sprat,  shad,  an- 
choyy,  and  white  oait.  The  body  is  coyered  with  scales,  the  upper  part  is  blue  or 
green  according  to  the  light,  the  lower  part  of  a  silyery  white  ;  ordinary  weight 
5^  ounces,  and  lenp^  10  to  12  inches  ;  owing  to  the  giU-lids  being  yery  loose  and 
opening  wide,  it  dies  almost  the  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  opinion  of  Pennant  that  the  herring  periodically  migrates  frY>m  within  the 
Arctic  circle  to  the  British  seas  to  deposit  its  spawn  is  rejected  by  modem  zoolo- 
gists. **  The  herring  inhabits  the  deep  waters  all  round  the  British  coasts,  and 
approaches  the  shores  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn,  which  takes  plaoe  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  November.  It 
£3  during  these  months  that  the  great  fishing  is  carried  on,  for  aner  the  spawning  is 
over  it  returns  to  deep  water.  The  mode  of  fishing  for  herrings  is  by  drift-nets,  very 
similar  to  those  employed  for  taking  mackerel  and  pilchard,  with  a  slight  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  mesh.  The  net  is  suspended  by  its  upper  edge  from  tne  drift  rope 
by  yarions  shorter  and  smaller  ropes  called  buoy  ropes  ;  and  considerable  practical 
sKill  is  required  in  the  arrangement,  that  the  net  may  nang  with  the  meshes  square, 
smooth  and  even  in  the  water,  and  at  the  proper  depth;  for  acoording  to  the  wind, 
tide,  situation  of  their  food,  and  other  causes,  the  herrrngs  swim  at  various  dis* 
tances  from  the  sur&oe."— **  The  size  of  the  ooat  used  depends  on  the  distance 
from  shore  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  but  whether  in  deep  or  in  shallow 
vrater,  the  nets  are  only  in  actual  use  during  the  night.  It  is  found  that  the  fish 
strike  the  nets  in  much  greater  numbers  when  it  is  dark  than  when  it  is  light;  th^ 
darkest  nights,  therefore,  and  those  in  which  the  surface  of  the  water  is  mffled  by 


a  brraite,  *n  eouridarad  tbs  most  hToarsble.     Tt  U  rappiMed  th&t  oeU  itretobsd 
in  tbe  lUTtime  alarm  the  flsh,  ud  ranM  thsm  to  quit  tne  pUoci  where  thaC  pnto- 
*<<»  ia  folloired ;  it  U  tbenfore  atriMlj  forbidden."  ( rarrelFi  BriHA  Fuhti.i 
The  herring  fi^ierj  h&a  been  prosecuted  on  the  BtitiHh  ihores  fh>m  k  remote  pe- 
larly  hirtory  is  iJ--'— *  -'-   -■- ''-       '^- '■■--  "^  -  •- 


«  earl;  hictory  is  inTalvad  in  obaoaritr.  The  proocaa  of  the  Dutch 
anmag  iiwerT  ia  well  known.  There  is  ■  popular  nTlnK  in  Kollaad  that  **  the 
foundation  of  Anuterdam  is  laid  on  bemng  bones,  in  allnsiaD  to  the  flsherf 
tnTinc  fonnerlT  been  its  great  staple.  Under  the  itadlholdsrs  this  flsherr  wm 
eonddered  ■«  the  right  am  of  tbe  repabbc,  and  it  wm  alwan  entitled  the  "  Grand 
tldMrj."  Wben  in  the  hei{^t  «f  ittprotperitr  (about  I6S0),  tbe  total  number  of 
tesBels  wbioh  it  eniplojed,  inclndiitg  tfaoae  eng^ed  in  toinging  ealt  and  eiportinf 
tbs  Bsb,  was  stated  at  S400,  and  the  aamber  «t  nurinen  and  Bahenien  at  flS^OOO. 
Hie  extraordinarr  pnurrsas  of  Ibat  people  led  to  Tirious  meaanree  in  this  oonntr; 
br  eneouafiiiig  the  British  flihetMS.  Then  measure*  Msuned  a  miety  ot 
finms  at  difl&ent  Umes, — soob  as  IsUnc  towns  built  at  tbe  public  oipense^— aeso- 
ciMions  under  royal  patronager-the  tm«t  obaerranM  of  lientr-temissionof  th* 


, , I,  duty  ftee,  of  fbi«ign  oommodities  received  in  *_ 

change  fte  Srii<— ktlaiea,— eoUeoUotu  in  ohnrebes,— tendering  it  oUigatOTT  upon 
Tictnallert  to  take  naily  a  oertain  qnantit*  at  Sta.  a-barrel, — and  lastly,  direct 
bounties.    These  ''enconiagenients''^aU  hjled  in  eonunniiieatiiur  any  thinr  lite 

irilT  to  the  fleberr , -^ 

..„, ^ J  Natioiu, 

limits  of  this  artiola  to  spedAr  llw  lUStoent  dmi 

Itmay  be  mentioned,  bowsrer,  thatia  1830,  after 


bounties.  Theee  "  encouragements"  all  Mled  in  MDunuiiieating  mt  thing  like 
permanent  prosperity  totheSebery ;  and  some  of  them,  partionlarly  that  of  bonn- 
iie«,  led  to  great  abuses  iWtalA  tf  Nattoiu,  b.  i*.  e.  6).  It  would  eieeed  the 
limits  of  this  artiole  to  speeiAr  Uw  lUStoent  dmnges  which  took  place  in  the  bonpty 
■ystem.  Itmay  be  mentioned,  bowerer,  that  in  1830,  after  larious  modifications,  an 
allowanoe  ^  20e.  a-ton,  increasing  under  certain  dreonutancea  to  60e.,  was 
granted  on  all  Teasel*  of  from  IS  to  60  tons  fitted  out  for  the  shore  Sslisry,exiiluelTe 
of  a  premium  of  4e.  per  barrel  on  herrings  cured  gutted,  and  of  2b.  Bd.  per  bairel  on 
theae  exported.  In  a  few  year*  afterwards,  the  principle  of  bonnties  was  abaii- 
donedi  u  1B26,  tbe  export  beauty  was  withmwo,  and  the  bounty  of  4s.  wa«  re- 
duced Is.  each  sueceediiig  year  until  1830,  when  it  ceased  altogether. 

The  witiubkwal  of  the  bonnties,  so  Ux  from  having  injnredtbe  herring  fishery, 
baa  bad  a  aontrair  cfitrat.  Tbe  flshemten,  no  longer  eoconraged  to  look  to  eiti»- 
neous  aid,  and  reueved  from  tbe  intrusicn  of  landsmen  who  engaged  for  a  few 
weeks  in  tbs  Bshsry  for  the  porpose  of  obtaioing  the  bounty,  have  redoflbled  their 
exertions,  and  are  now  better  clothed,  better  hi,  and  more  temperate  than  before ; 
while  in  many  cases  they  have  been  enabled  by  their  industry  to  eabelitute  fbr 
the  small  boats  formerly  Dsed  Others  of  mach  UTger  dimenuoiiB,  and  to  provide 
themselvee  vrith  superior  fishing  materiahi.  Tbe  following  statement  exhibits  a 
■    ■      '  it  to  tbe  abolition  of  the 


in  which  they  are  taken  from  the  sea ;  wAils  or  picfcM  herringi  are  merely  salted 
and  put  into  MRel* ;  rai  h«rtvtg§  ue  gutted  and  salted,  and  afterward*  hang  up 
and  tired  with  the  smoke  of  men  wood.  Fresh  herring*  are  consumed  in  eonsi£ 
erable  quantiUes  In  towni  aSioining  the  eoast ;  but  it  b  the  pi^ed  and  red  her- 
rings which  form  the  great  ob3eet*  of  the  fishery.  The  boat  fihert  is  that  chiefly 
pnrmed  vrtieu  ttte  Bshing  ground  1*  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ehore.    Tbe 


ngnound 

found,  requires  veeii^  of  a  larger  deecripUoQ  (geaerallvfram  SO  to  60  tons),  as  tbe 
herrings  are  jdekled  and  stowwl  on  board.  Tbs  vessels  fitted  out  for  this  fishery 
oownonly  meet  with  tesarliert  awl  beat  beninga  I  aad  owing  taU--" ' 
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•f  the  ibh  deserting  puts  of  tlie  eoMi  which  thoy  haye  been  aooostoiiied  to  fre- 
quent, it  is  a  more  roffnlar  sonroe  of  profit  thsA  the  boat  fishery,  thou/[^  it  re- 
quires larger  capital.  The  British  cured  herrings,  though  now  much  better  than 
rormerly,  are  still  inferior  to  the  Dutch;  the  British  flsnery,  depending  for  its 
prosperity  upon  quantity  rather  than  quality. 

The  fishery  is  mostly  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  particularW  at  Wick  and  Dunbar ;  it 
Is  also  pursued  extensiTely  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetlana  Isles,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  Isle  of  Man,  Yoricshire  coast,  and  at  Yarmouth,  where  red  herrings  are 
largely  cured  for  the  home  market.  A  ^^eat  proportion  of  the  Scotch  cured 
herrings  is  sent  to  Ireland,  especially  to  Limerick,  and  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
In  183,  the  total  exporUtions  from  the  U.  K.  were,  to  British  W.  Indies,  12,344 
barrels ;  Prussia,  62,073 :  Germany,  18,021 ;  Russia,  6074;  Italy  and  SicUy.  29,648 ; 
Mauritius,  3340  ;  Australia,  1760  ;  other  countries,  4429 ;  total,  137,689  barrels  ; 
declared  ralue.  £143,067.  The  market  abroad  is  much  less  extensiye  than  it  might 
be  tf  no  impe<hments  were  offered  by  heayy  duties.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
India,  the  consumption  might  be  rendered  much  greater. 

Notwithstanding  the  rej^al  of  the  bounties,  the  fishery  is  still  under  the  surreil- 
lance  of  a  **  Herring  Board,"  i^ch  has  officers  at  the  mfferent  fishing  stations,  to 
superintend  the  curing  department,  and  who  afllz  an  ofilcial  brand  to  bsnels  con- 
taming  a  certain  quafity  of  fish. 

The  **  British  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improTing  the  Sea  Coasts" 
is  a  patriotic  joint-stock  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1786,  for  building 
stations  in  ^e  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  No  diridend  nas  yet  been 
made  by  the  corporation  ;  but  it  is  still  expected  that  their  lands,  harbours,  and 
buildings,  may  yield  a  rent. 

The  last  of  herrings  is  13,000.  The  barrel  is  32  old  English  wine,  or  26f  Imp. 
gallons.    The  cran  is  45  wine,  or  37i  Imp.  gaUons.    A  cade  is  500  herrings.    8 

HICKORY,  a  tree  iCarya)  common  in  this  country,  and  Rowing  on  a  large 
scale  in  manr  parts  of  the  United  States.  Seyeral  species  are  recognisM, 
though  no  diflerence  can  be  distinguished  in  their  timber,  which  is  croes-graioed, 
red  at  the  heart,  heavy,  and  exceedinj|[ly  tough  and  strong ;  but  it  is  subject  to  be 
attacked  by  worms,  and  it  decays  quickly  ^en  exposea  to  the  weather.  It  is 
ehiefiy  emnloyed  for  carriage-shafts  and  springs,  large  screws,  chair-backs,  hoops, 
whip-nandles,  and  similar  purposes.  The  nickorV  was  formerly  combined  with  the 
Juglam  or  true  walnut ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  shell  of  its  nuts  not  being 
deeply  furrowed.  The  nuts  of  one  species  (C  oHvaformii),  called  Pecan  nuts,  form 
a  small  article  of  N.  American  trade. 

HIDES  (Du.  Huiden,  Fr.  Peatut,  Ger.  Haute.  It.  Cueja.  Por.  Peile*. 
Rus.  KothL  Sp.  PelUjat,  Pieles),  the  skins  of  cattle,  form  an  important  branch 
both  of  our  inland  and  foreign  trade.    Various  kinds  are  distinguished.    Raw  or 

Seen  hides  are  those  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  from  the  carcass ;  salted 
des  are  those  dressed  or  seasoned  with  saltjj&lum,  or  saltpetre,  to  preyent  them 
from  putrefying;  and  tanned  or  cured  hides.  The  animals  wnose  mdes  are  met  with 
in  commerce  are  the  ox.  bufiklo,  and  horse.  The  buffido  hide  is  larger  and  heavier 
than  that  of  the  ox,  ana  is,  besides,  distinguished  by^  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  shoulders. 
Losh  hides  are  bunalo  and  others  dressed  in  oil  in  the  same  wav  as  chamois 
skins.  Muscovy  or  Russian  hides  are  tanned  and  coloured  of  a  Brown  or  red 
colour.  The  quantity  of  untanned  hides  annually  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom is  now  from  350,000  to  400,000  cwts.,  fhllv  seyen-eighths  of  which  are  enterwi 
for  home  consumption.  Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  whole  importations  is  frt>m 
Buenos  Ayres;  considerable  quantities  are  likewise  brought  from  Brazil,  the  East 
Indies.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  United  States;  while  snutUer  shipments  are  made 
from  the  N.  of  Europe,  Morocco,  Philippine  Islands,  W.  Indies,  Australia,  and 
other  places.  The  importations  of  tanned  hides,  ovring  to  the  heavy  duty,  are 
inconsiderable,  seldom  exceeding  in  a  year  100,000  lbs.  [Lkathxr.  skins. J  8 
HIMTEN,  a  Grerman  com  measure,  varying  in  difibrent  places. 

HIRING.  rBxiLMENT.  CaRRIBRB.  CHARTBR-PAaTT.  SHIPPRfO.  MaSTER 
^ND  SeRVAMT.     PRINaPAL  AlfD  AOEriT.] 

HOG,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  yridely  distributed  of  the  domestic  animals.  It 
possesses  extraordinary  fecunditv,  lives  and  thrives  on  almost  every  kind  of  food, 
and  converts  a  mven  quantity  of  aliment  into  fat  sooner  than  anv  other  animal. 
Of  the  domestic  hog  (^im  aoer)  numerous  varieties  are  distinguished.  In  England, 
the  chief  are— the  Chinese  nog,  of  eastern  ori^,  small  in  size,  delicate  of  aspect, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fecunmty  and  disposition  to  fatten ;  the  Neapolitan,  smooth 
and  black,  also  highly  prolific,  though  not  hardy;  the  Berkshire,  middle  siied. 
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and  reddish-white  oolonr,  with  brown  or  black  spots,  is  much  esteemed,  the  moei 

Sinerally  spread  of  the  natiye  breeds,  and  is  that  commonly  fed  in  distilleries;  the 
ampelure,  chiefly  of  a  white  colour,  is  the  best  of  the  larger  classes.  Other 
Tarieties  exist  in  Tarious  counties.  In  Scotland,  there  are  seyeral  mixed  kinds, 
tn  Ireland,  they  are  usually  of  a  lar|^  size  and  coarse  form.  In  the  hog.  the  same 
external  characters  indicate  a  disposition  to  fatten,  as  in  other  liye  stock.  **  The 
chest  should  be  deep  and  broad,  the  ribs  largely  arched,  the  neck  short,  and  the 
head  and  limbs  smul ;  the  bristles  should  be  soft,  approaching  to  hair,  and  the 
skin  soft  and  elastic."    {jAwft  Agrieulhire.) 

•  The  animal  is  fed  for  two  i>urposes.  The  one  is  to  yield  pork,  which  may  be 
used  either  fresh,  salted,  or  pidued,  and  for  which  the  pigs  are  ready  in  6  or  8 
months ;  the  other  is  to  produce  bacon,  prepared  bysalting  and  dryinc  the  flesh, 
and  for  which  they  are  ready  in  10  or  12  months.  The  smaller  class  of  earl^  feed> 
ing  pigs  is  preferred  for  the  former  purpose,  the  larger  class,  as  the  Hampdiire.for 
the  latter.  In  the  case  of  pickling  pork,  the  carcass  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  packed 
in  kits  or  barrels.  When  designed  for  bacon,  the  body  is  cut  so  as  to  separate  the 
hams  or  legs  from  the  flitches  or  sides :  It  is  generally  cured  in  the  cold  months, 
from  September  to  April.  The  flesh  of  the  lu>g  is  highly  nntritiye,  and  it  forms 
a  great  part  of  the  animal  food  of  the  labouring  classes  of  many  countries,  espe- 
dally  England ;  whiles  iVom  its  ready^  reception  of  salt,  it  is  better  fitted  for  pre- 
servation than  any  otner  flesh,  and  is  thus  eminently  adapted  for  sea  Toyages, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  largely  used. 

In  England.  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland  are  distinguished  for  the  quantity 
and  quahty  of  their  hams.  The  best  bacon  is  made  in  Wilts,  Hampshire,  aud 
Berks.  But  the  English  hams  and  bacon  are  now  confessedly  nvalled  by  those  of 
the  Scotch  counties — Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright — large  quantities 
c(  which  are  shipped  to  LiTerpool.  In  Ireland,  hogs  are  very  generally  reared, 
the  pig  being  an  inmate  of  almost  every  cottage :  and  large  quantities  of  pork, 
bacon,  and  hams,  are  sent  ftt>m  thence  to  LiTerpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  They 
are  comparatively  coarse  and  ill  flavoured,  an  inferiority  resulting  as  well  from 
bad  feeding  as  from  want  of  skill  and  attention  in  the  process  of  curing.  The 
shipments  from  Ireland  to  Britain  in  1825  were, — ^bacon  and  hams,  362,278  cwts. ; 
beef  and  pork  (not  separated  in  the  public  accounts),  604,253  cwts. ;  and  in  1835, 
bacon  ana  hams.  379^11  cvrts.,  estimated  value,  £828,158;  and  beef  and  pork, 
370,172  cwts.,  value,  £723^35. 

The  exportations  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  of  late  years,  and  iu 
1839  the  quantities  aud  declared  value  were  as  follow, — ^bacon  and  nams,  31,519 
ewts.,  £98.431 ;  beef  and  pork,  6&i222  barrels,  £227,465 ;  sent  mostlv  to  the  W. 
Indies,  and  in  small  quantities  to  British  America,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mauritius,  India,  Spain,  and  other  places.  The  importations  are  now  con- 
siderable. 

HOGSHEArLa  British  measure  of  capjacity  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Im- 
perial system.  The  wine  hogshead  contained  63  wine  gallons  =  52*49  Imp.  galls. 
The  ale  hogshead  contained  54  ale  gallons  =  54'92  Imp.  galls. 

HOLIBUT,  a  large  flat  fish  (Hipwghsttu  mUgarit),  sometimes  confounded 
with  turbot,  but  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  fiesh,  though  white  and  firm,  is 
drv,  with  but  little  flavour.  Its  capture  is  princifMdly  con&ed  to  the  northern 
fisheries. 

HOLLAND  [NETHBRLAirDS,  Kingdom  of  the].  8 

HOLOGRAPH,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  expression  used  to  designate  a 
deed  which,  from  being  whollj  in  the  handwriting  of  the  granter,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  privileged,  andprobative  without  the  solemnities  which  other  deeds  require 
in  their  execution. 

HONDURAS  (BRITISH),  a  settlement  extending  along  the  £.  coast  of  Central 
America,  betvreen  lat.  15**  54'  aud  18«  SO'  N.,  and  long.  88°  and  90°  W.  Area, 
ill  defined.  Population  m  1839.  whites,  235  :  coloured,  7700 ;  total,  7935.  It  is 
governed  bj  a  superintendent,  wno  is  assisted  by  seven  councillors  elected  annually. 

The  ■hore  la  ftudoed  with  low  ooral  Ues,  called  k^yt.  and  the  coast  la  rocky  hot  flat ;  the  land, 
bow«ver»  nadually  liaes  into  a  bold  and  lofty  recion,  Intecsperaed  with  riven  and  lagoons,  and 
covered  with  noble  forests.  The  country  is  rich  in  vegetable  productions,  and  arrowroot  and 
rioe  are  grown  to  a  small  extent,  but  caltivation  is  neglected,  sua  the  inhabitants  eUeily  employ 
thonselves  in  wood-cutting,  prindpally  the  mahogany  tree,  of  which  this  district  is  theonief  seat, 
and ooDectlngnatnral  produce.  The  exportations  In  1838  consisted  of  9,768,299  square  feet  of 
mahoguiv,  M8  tons  logwood,  3065  tons  cochineal,  besides  hides,  oocoa-nuts,  cedar,  turtle,  and 
other  articles. 

BatiUt  the  onlytown  and  port.  Is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in  lat.  17**  3ff  N., 
long.  88"  0^  W*  The  houses,  constructed  of  wood,  are  raised  8  or  10  feet  ftom  the  ground,  on 
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pOtoTS  of  mfthoginy ;  pop.  About  8000.    There  li  excdknt  uiehoran  for  Tenelt  of  iDodenitoilat« 
"  ■    th«  *       '       -   -  -  ^  ..... 


which  Is  protoetod  bar  th«  nuiiMroai  km  from  the  heavy  fweUe  of  the  open  am.    JBeeldee  the  ex- 

erutlon  of  the  proonoe  of  the  ookmy,  JBaliie  hae  of  kte  yeMn  become  the  dep6t  of  BritUi  mana- 
«uree  and  foreign  merchandise  dedgned  for  the  eonwmptlon  of  Central  America,  which  art 
forwarded  thence  to  Ixabal  and  Omoa. 

The  imports  as  well  as  exports  of  Baliae,  and  the  ooloay  MMrallj,  art  eeHmated  to  amoont  to 
between  £400,000  and  £400,000.  In  1889,  lo7  Teoeie  entered,  of  whkh,  b^ff-^irf  to  Qrea4 
Britahi,  81 ;  British  colonlee,  4 ;  United  Statee,  82. 

The  measures  and  weights  are  British,  and  accounts  are  kept  tai  poondi,  ehUttngi,  and  pence 
flurrency.  The  nominal  par  of  ezchacure  with  Bngland  Is  £140  Honduree  coireney  per  £100 
sterling,  hot  the  premium  on  mercantile  bills  Is  always  conekteably  higher.  In  1IIS7»  the  praninn 
was  aboat  18  per  cent,  and  In  1888,  fkomlStoflOperoent.  The  Spanish  doOar  is  valued  at  8s.  8d. 
eurreney,  the  douUooa  at  £8, 6k  8d.  ouixency.    The  pnhlle  revenue  amonnts  to  about  £80,000. 

The  British  ooeupation  ot  this  ooast  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  tmngglen  and  logwood 
lea,  hi  ~ 


cutters  tnm  Jamaica,  In  the  lyth  century.  In  17M,tiie  eettlers  were  expelled  by  the  fipamarde* 
but  pennitted  to  return  In  1783L  In  1779»  thev  were  again  expelled,  but  reelored  in  l^BES.  Tha 
colony  was  once  more  attacked  by  the  Spanlaros  in  1798,  but  unsueoesifkilly ;  and  the  coast  from 
the  Rio  Hondo,  on  the  N.,  to  the  Sarstoon  river  on  the  S.,  with  the  a^faoent  oountiy,  is  now  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Great  Britain  by  right  of  conquest  8 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  stone,  imported  from  Germany  and  Torkey.  osed  for 
sharpening  or  setting  catiery.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  inolining  to  yellow,  often 
marked  with  thin  dendricaflines^  and  is  moderately  hard,  having  a  ime  close  tex- 
ture resembling  indurated  clay. 

HONEY  (f?.  itfitf/.  6er.  ^on^.  li.  Mlile.  Sp.  ilfur/),  a  well-known  product 
of  the  bee.  Its  taste  is  pleasant  and  sweet :  smell  balsamic^  and  various,  according 
to  the  flowers  from  which  it  is  collected.  When  new,  it  is  yiscid,  thick,  and  smooth ; 
when  old,  crystalline  and  granulated.  The  best  is  that  which  is  freest  fri>m  colour, 
and  contains  the  largest  grains  when  it  concretes.  That  obtained  from  young  bees, 
and  which  flows  spontaneously  frx>m  the  combs,  is  the  purest  and  uiest ;  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey.  Honey  senarated  from  the  wax  by  expres- 
sion is  less  pure  ;  and  there  is  another  sort  still  inferior,  obtained  bT  heating  the 
oombs  before  ther  are  pressed.  It  is  often  adulterated,  or  originally  oad.  When 
collected  where  fetid  flowers  abound,  as  species  of  garlic,  its  smell  is  offensive. 
Genuine  honey  does  not  ferment  spontaneousljr  or  mould.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
water  to  increase  its  bulk,— a  fraud  known  by  its  thinness,  and  haTingno  tendency 
to  granulate.  More  commonly  flour  is  added  as  well  as  water.  'tmB  kind  t^ao 
granulates  very  imperfectly,  and  the  adulteration  is  detected  by  dissolving  it  in 
cold  water,  when  the  flour  subsides.  Honey  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  imported  from  Narbonne  in  France  and  other  places.  8 

HOONDEE,  in  India,  a  native  bill  of  exchange. 

HOOPS,  the  circular  bindings  of  casks  or  barrels. 

HOPS  (Fr.  Houblon,  Ger.  Hopfen).  The  hop,  a  dioBcious  plant  iHumuttu 
lupului),  with  a  perennial  root,  is  extensivelj  cultivated  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Herefordshire,  on  account  of  the  female  catkins,  which,  after  being  picked  and 
kiln-dried,  are  used  by  brewers  for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to  beer,  as  well  as  for 
preserving  it.  Hops  vary  in  produce  from  2  to  20  cwts.  per  acre ;  from  10  to  14 
cwts.  is  a  favourable  crop.  The  expense  of  forming  new  ground  is  fhsquently 
little  less  than  £100  per  acre.  Warm  seasons  with  little  rain  are  required  for  good 
crops.  Great  heat  uter  rains,  and  high  vrinds,  are  particularly  destructive,  and 
the^  are  exposed  to  numerous  diseases  and  the  ravages  of  many  insects,  so  that 
their  culture  is  both  expensive  and  uncertain. 

The  flner  flavoured  and  li^ht  coloured  hops  are  pressed  into  poeitfff,  or  sacks,  of 
comparatively  flne  cloth,  which  vreigh  about  1}  owt.  each,  and  are  sold  chiefly  to 
the  ale-brewer.  The  strong  flavoured  and  high  coloured  hops  are  put  into  bagtof  a 
very  coarse  mat  kind  of  texture,  which  contain  generally  double  the  weight  of  the 
pockets.  These  are  used  by  porter  and  small-Mcr  brewers.  The  fine  flavour  or 
aroma  of  hops  does  not  exist  a  year.  Beyond  that  time  they  become  <M  hopt ;  and 
are  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  porter-brewer.  A  vear  or  two  longer,  and  the 
bitter  itself  disappears  ;  and  the  whole  becomes  nothing  better  than  oluiff.  The 
Nottinghamshire  or  North-ciay  hopsy  have  the  pre-emmenoe  in  rankness,  and, 
accordingly,  with  a  certain  description  of  buyers,  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  Kent, 
though  that  is  not  so  hi^  as  the  general  price  of  Famham  hops.  Of  the  Kent  hops, 
the  best  are  those  grown  near  Canterbury  i**  Art  of  Brewing^*  Lib.  ^f  Us^pU 
Knowledge).  The  strength  of  hope  is  judged  by  the  thickness  and  solidity  of  the 
catkins ;  and  the  flavour  by  the  smell. 

From  50,000  to  90,000  acres  h>  Englaad  are  occupied  with  bop  gardens,  about  one-half  being  In 
Kent ;  and  an  excise  duty  of  181.  M.  per  cwt.  Is  levied  upon  their  produce  (4ft  Geo.  III.  c.  94),  for 
which,  however,  nearly  a  year's  credit  if  allowed  by  1  &  8  Wm.  I V.  c.  Mk    The  quantities  diarged 
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with  te«y  wen,  in  1835,  49,085,700  lU.;  In  1838,  41,874,913  lbs.;  In  1837.  37.299,304  Ibt.;  hi 
1838,  30,801,294  Ita. ;  and  in  1830,  49,886,089  Ita.    Tbe  amount  of  duty  in  1839  was  £Sft7.488L 
British  hops  are  exported  to  Hambun.  Antwerp.  8t  Petenbui^,  New  York.  Australia,  and  other 
places.    The  quantity  imported  is  trifling,  as  the  duty  Is  of  a  prohibitory  character. 
British  hope  reimportea  are  to  be  deemed  foreign.— (3  dr  4  Wm.  IV.  e.  59,  {  33.)   8 

HOREHOUND  (WHITE),  a  oommon  herb  iMamMum  vulqare)^  the  leares 
of  which  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  They  are  of  a  whitish-gray,  woolly 
appearance,  and  possess  a  Ikint  odour,  and  a  bitter,  sharp  taste. 

HORN  (rV.  Come.  Ger.  Horn)  is  aistlnguished  fVom  bone  by  being  soft,  tough, 
semi-transparent,  and  suaoeptible  of  being  cnt  and  pressed  into  a  variety  of  forms ; 
prop^ties  which  fit  it  for  being  employed  in  tnmerr,  for  knife-handles,  and  in  the 
mannfikctnre  of  combe,  snnffbozes,  lanterns,  and  other  articles.  The  horns  of  the 
ox,  goat,  sheep,  and  ouier  animals  are  largely  need  for  these  purposes  ;  and  be- 
sides those  obtained  in  this  country,  about  90,000  cwts.  are  annually  imported  from 
abroad,  two-thirds  of  which  are  entered  for  home  consumption.  The  horns  of  goats 
and  sheep  are  preferred  from  their  being  whiter  and  more  transparent  than  those 
of  other  animals. 

HORNBEAM,  an  indigenous  British  tree  iCarpinut  betiilu$\  oommon  in 
copses.  In  appearance  it  is  graceful,  resembling  the  beech.  Its  wood  is  tough, 
and  well  suitea  for  tool-handles,  cogs,  and  for  other  purposes  in  which  strength  is 
reauired ;  but  it  is  coarse,  and  unfit  for  cabinet  work. 

HORSE,  a  noble  quadruped  iEfutu  cabattiU)^  whose  beauty,  strength,  and  doci- 
lity have  now  connected  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  almost  all  the  jpur- 
poses  of  life.  The  horse  is  strictly  herbiyorous.  His  stomach  is  comparatively 
small,  and  he  eats  often.  He  sleeps  very  Uttle,  and  frequently  standing.  The 
foal  is  used  for  work  when  about  3  years  old.  The  horse  lives  for  20  years,  but 
is  seldom  capable  of  much  work  after  15.  The  ace  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
teeth  till  the  eighth  year  ;  after  which  he  is  said  to  be  **  past  mark.**  In  old  ani- 
mals,  however,  the  gums  shrink  from  the  teeth,  which  are  left  very  long,  and 
become  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

The  horse  is  vastly  modified  in  his  form  and  character  by  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  countries  in  which  he  is  naturaliied.  The  pony  of  Norway  or  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  huge  horse  of  the  plains  present  extremes  of 
strength  and  size ;  while,  again,  these  contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
light  form  and  agile  shape  displayed  by  those  tod  on  the  arid  plains  and  scanty 
berba|^  of  warmer  countries.  To  the  intermixture  of  the  last  with  the  former  the 
technical  term  blood  is  applied.  Importations  of  them  anciently  took  place  from 
Spain  and  Barbary ;  and  at  a  later  period  fh>m  Arabia.  The  African  and  Arabian 
horses,  aocordingly,  have  given  their  characters  to  the  blood-horse  of  England  and 
its  innumerable  varieties.  **  The  animal  in  which  this  effect  of  blood  is  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  English  race-horse.  For  the  combination  of  speed  with  the  ne- 
cessary streuj^h,  this  creature  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  He  forms,  however,  a 
race  of  artificial  creation,  admirably  suited  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  not  otiier- 
wise  deserving  of  cultivation,  except  from  this,  that  it  is  the  stallions  of  this  race 
that  continue  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  parent  stock.  The  hunter  is  perhaps 
the  finest  race  of  horses  known.  It  combines  the  blood  of  the  Arabian  and  other 
races  of  the  South  and  East  with  the  powerfol  form  of  the  horses  of  the  N.  of 
Europe  in  a  much  happier  proportion  than  the  race-horse.  From  the  hunter  down- 
wards to  the  races  wnere  no  mixture  of  southern  blood  can  be  traced,  the  grada- 
tions are  innumeraUe.  It  is  in  this  class  that  our  road  horses  and  hackneys,  the 
horses  employed  in  our  coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  nay,  often  in  the  mere 
labour  of  heavy  draught,  are  contained.  It  forms  the  most  numerous  class  of  horses 
in  the  country.  But  a  large  proportion  is  bad,  having  lost  the  hardiness  and 
strength  of  the  native  race,  without  having  arrived  at  the  speed  and  other  qualities 
of  good  breeding.  The  remaining  class  of  norses  consists  oi  those  in  which  no  mix- 
ture, or  a  very  slight  one,  of  stranger  blood  is  found.  These  are  the  ponies  of  our 
monntains,  or  the  larger  horses  oi  the  plains**  (Aoie't  Agriculture).  Of  the  last, 
usually  termed  cart  or  farm  horses,  the  most  commonly  enumerated  breeds 
are— I.  The  Old  English  black  horse^  of  very  large  size,  chiefly  bred  in  the  midland 
eounties,  firom  Lincolnshire  to  Staffordshire  :  2.  The  Clydesaale,  or  breed  of  the 
central  plains  of  Scotland  ;  8.  The  Clevelana  Bay,  the  origin  of  the  better  kind  ot 
coach-horse,  bred  over  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham ;  and  4.  The  Suffolk 
Punch,  so  termed  from  its  punchy^  form. 

**  In  a  horse  where  speed  alone  is  required,  the  chest  must  not  be  too  broad  ;  but 
in  a  horse  in  which  we  require  the  power  of  active  motion,  or,  in  technical  language, 
or/ton,  combined  with  enaurance,  there  should  be  a  suflScient  breadth  of  chest,  and 
a  medium,  therefore,  is  what  is  desired  in  the  hackney  and  hunter.    In  the  farm- 
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hone  the  chest  shanld  be  broad,  becanse  in  the  farm-horse  we  require  the  power  of 
draughty  and  not  of  speed.  The  chest  of  the  horse  behind  the  shonlders  snould  be 
deep;  his  back,  when  we  look  for  strength,  without  sacrificing  this  to  mere  speed, 
should  be  short;  the  ribs  should  approach  near  to  the  pelyis,  as  indicating  strength, 
though  if  speed  alone  be  required,  tnis  point  may  be  sacrificed.  The  fore  arm  ana 
hind  leg  to  the  joints  should  be  muscular,  and  below  the  joints  tendinous.  The 
trunk  should  be  barrel-shaped,  but  somewhat  elliptical,  and  gently  enlarging  from 
the  breast  backward."    ifbid.) 

The  demand  for  horses  for  the  saddle,  for  carriages,  and  for  the  heaTier  labours  of 
every  kind  is  very  great.  They  are  mostly  produced  on  ordinary  farms ;  but  the  race- 
horse and  the  finer  animals  for  the  saddle  are  bred  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.  A  consider- 
able number  of  blood  horses  are  also  reared  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  rich  grazing 
counties  of  Meath  and  Roscommon  ;  they  are  smaller  and  clumsier  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  strong  and  hardy,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best  leapers  in  the  world. 

Tiiere  are  not  any  documents  from  which  the  number  of  horses  kept  in  this 
country  can  be  ascertained.  The  elements  for  such  a  computation,  which  neyer 
were  rerv  complete,  have  of  late  years  been  rendered  much  less  so  through  the 
repeal  or  the  taxes  levied  upon  such  as  are  used  for  yarious  employments.  Mr 
KrQueen  estimates  the  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  2,118,195,  but  this  we 
consider  an  exaggeration.  The  exportation  of  horses  has  of  late  years  grown  into 
importance.    The  qu«kntity  imported  is  inconsiderable. 

The  principal  repositones  in  London  for  the  sale  of  horses  by  public  auction  or 
prirate  contract,  are  : — Dunnes,  Goswell  Street,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  Horse 
BoMiaar,  Kin^  Street,  Portman  Square,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  Morns',  late 
Aldri<iffe*t,  Little  St  Martin's  Lane,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  TaUersalTs, 
Grosvenor  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

There  are  few  sourcea  of  greater  annoyance,  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  teller  of  the  horse,  than 
disputes  with  regard  to  wundnets.  **  That  horn  b  sound  in  whom  there  is  no  disease,  nor  any 
alteration  of  structure  In  anv  part  which  Impairs,  or  is  likely  to  Impair,  his  natural  usefulness. 
That  horse  Is  unsound  that  falMurs  under  disease,  or  that  has  some  altenUlon  of  structure  that 
does  inteifare,  or  is  likely  to  interfere,  with  his  natural  usefulness."  *'  In  the  purchase  of  a  horse, 
the  buyer  usually  receives,  eml>odied  in  the  receipt,  what  la  termed  a  vearrhnfy.  It  diould  be 
thus  expressed  :— 

"  ReoelTed  of  A  B  forty  pounds  for  a  gray  mare,  warranted  only  fire  years  old,  sound,  free  trwa 
Tlee,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.  **  C  D." 

'*  A  receipt  indudinx  merely  the  word  '  warranted,'  extends  only  to  soundness,—'  warranted 
•oond  *  extends  no  ftirtner ;  the  age,  freedom  from  vice,  and  quietness  to  ride  and  drive,  should 
be  specially  named.  This  warranty  extends  to  every  cause  of  unsoundness  that  can  be  detected, 
or  tnat  lurks  In  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to  every  vicious  habit  which  the  animal 
has  hitherto  shown.  To  establish  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  and  to  be  enabled  to  return  the  horse 
or  recover  the  price,  the  purduuer  mutt  prove  that  it  wu  tmtottnd  or  vieiouelp  dttpoeed  at  the 
time  ^eate.  In  case  of  cough,  the  horse  must  have  been  heard  to  cough  previous  to  the  purchase* 
or  as  ne  was  led  home,  or  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  stables  of  the  purchaser.  Cougning,  even 
on  the  following  morning,  will  not  l>e  sufficient ;  for  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  caught  cold 
by  change  of  staMing.**  **  JVb  price  wlU  imply  a  toorranly,  or  be  equivalent  to  one ;  there  must  be 
an  exprese  tsormn^r*'*  "  The  warranty  should  be  given  at  the  time  of  saleu  A  warranty,  or  a  pro- 
mlse  to  warrant  the  horse,  given  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  sale.  Is  invalid."  **  A  warranty 
after  the  sale  is  invalid,  for  It  Is  given  without  any  legal  consideration.  In  order  to  complete  the 
purchase,  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  animal,  or  a  memorandum  of  agreement,  or  the  payment 
of  earnest-money:  the  least  sum  will  suffice  for  earnest.  No  verbal  promise  to  buy  or  to  sell  is 
binding  without  one  of  these.'*  **  Where  there  Is  no  warranty,  an  action  may  be  broi^t  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  but  this  is  very  difficult  to  be  maintained,  and  few  possibly  will  hazard  it.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew  the  defect,  and  that  the  purchaser  was  bnposed 
upon  by  his  false  representation ;  and  that,  ton.  In  a  case  In  which  a  person  of  ordinary  circum- 
spection might  have  been  Imposed  upon."— (TV  ITorse,  Ub.  ofUteJ\d  Know.,  p.  361-368.) 

The  repositories  In  London  and  other  great  towns  for  the  periodical  sale  of  horses  by  auction, 
are  of  great  convenience  to  the  seller,  who  can  at  once  get  rtd  of  a  horse  with  which  he  wishes  to 
part,  and  who  Is  rdieved  from  the  nuisance  or  fear  of  having  it  returned  on  account  of  the  breach 
of  the  warranty,  because  In  these  places  only  two  days  are  allowed  for  the  trial,  and  if  the  animal 
Is  not  returned  within  that  period,  he  cannot  be  returned  afterwards.  They  are  also  convenient 
to  the  purchaser,  who  can  thus  soon  find  a  horse  that  will  suit  him,  and  which,  fmm  this  reatric- 
tion  as  to  the  returning  of  the  animal,  he  will  obtain  tO  or  30  per  cent,  below  the  dealer's  prices. 
Aueeeed  Taxtt  on  H'>rt  s  A  Muie*  in  BrUatn.—  And  sd  on  at  the  same  rate  for  any  number  of 
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taiutandry  or  by  market-gardenen  Id  their 
biialn6Bfl. 

Pann-horMs  oocadonally  lued  for  drawing  bor* 
dens,  or  let  for  drawing,  for  liire  or  profit,  if 
not  lued  for  drawing  any  carriage  diorgeable 
with  duty. 

Hone  used  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  or  of  draw- 
ing any  carriMe  not  chargeable  with  duty,  by 
any  tenant  of  a  farm  at  a  rack-rent  under 
£000  per  annum,  provided  the  person  claim- 
ing the  exemption  keep  only  one  such  horse, 
and  have  no  income  exceeding  £100  per  an- 
num firom  any  other  source. 

Borse  used  for  riding  by  any  bailiff,  shepberd. 


or  herdsman,  where  only  one  sucli  horse  is 
kept. 

Horse  used  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  or  of 
drawing  any  carriage  not  chaiigeable  witb 
duty,  by  any  deigyman  (including  dissenters), 
proTidra  the  person  claiming  the  exemption 
xeep  only  one  such  bone,  and  hare  an  in- 
come, wnether  arising  from  his  eodcsiastioal 
appointment  or  otherwise,  undCT  £120  per 
annum. 

Mares  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  breeding. 

Horses  kept  by  licensed  postmasters  may  be  used 
for  husbandry,  and  for  drawing  ftiel,  manure^ 
eom,  or  fodder,  free  from  dn^. 


HonsBDRALBBS  in  London  and  within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  assessed  in  pay- 
ment of  an  annnal  duty  of  £25  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  £12 :  10.  Exemp- 
fiofu.— Persons  who  only  sell  horses  bred  by  tnemsehes  or  kept  as  farming-stock 
at  least  3  months. 

HORSE-POWER,  the  dynamical  nnit  employed  to  express  the  force  of  the 
steam-enj^e,  is  estimated  at  33,000  aToirdupois  pounds  weight,  raised  one  foot 
high  in  a  minute ;  being  a  force  equal  to  that  which  the  average  s^ngth  of  a  horse 
was  belioTed  capable  0?  exerting.  **  There  have  been  different  estimates  as  to  the 
real  power  of  horses,  and  it  is  now  considered  thaL  taking  the  most  adrantageona 
rate  f<Mr  nsin/|[  horse-power,  the  medium  power  of  that  animal  is  equal  to  about 
22,000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  nigh  per  minute.  Howerer,  the  other,  33/)00  lbs.,  is 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  is  what  ib  meant  when  a  horse-power  is  spoken  ofl  In 
comparing  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  with  that  of  horses  applied  to  do  the  same 
wore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  engine  horse-power  is  33/)00  lbs.  raised  one 
foot  per  minute,  the  real  horse-power  omy  22,000  lbs.;  and  that  the  engine  will 
work  unceasingly  for  24  hours,  while  the  norse  works  at  that  rate  only  8  hours. 
The  engine  works  three  times  as  long  as  the  hor8e,~hence,  to  do  the  same  work  in 
a  day  as  an  eneine  of  one  horse-power,  4*6  horses  would  he  required.  The  power 
of  a  man  may  he  estimated  at  l-6th  of  the  real  power  of  a  horse,  or  4400  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  per  minute." — {Hugo  Reid  on  the  Steam'Engme.) 

HORSE-RADISH,  the  pungent  root  of  the  Cocfuearia  armoraeiaf  a  perennial 
plant,  common  in  moist  places.  It  is  used  as  a  condiment,  and  is  besides  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica. 

HOSIERY.  This  manu&cture  may  be  held  to  date  its  origin  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stocking-frame,  the  first  machine  successfully  used  in  England  for 
superseding  hand-labour  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  tt  was  iuTented  by  the 
Rer.  William  Lea  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  so  early  as  tibe  year  1689  ;  and 
though  its  Talue  and  importance  were  not  at  first  understood,  ana  a  considerable 
lime  elapsed  before  its  produce  superseded  the  trunk-hose  then  worn,  the  impulse 
which  it  gaye  to  trade  was  sensabi^rfelt  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  :  and  by 
1669,  there  were  about  660  frames  in  Britain,  affording  employment  to  1200  work- 
men. Successiye  improyements  were  afterwards  derised :  tuck-ribs  were  inyented 
in  1730,  about  which  time  also  cotton  was  first  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings ;  and  in  1769,  Jedediah  Strutt  obtained  his  patent  for  Veibj  ribs ;  but  no  yery 
considerable  improyement  was  communicated  to  Lea's  inyention  until  lately,  when 
stocking-frames  with  a  rotatory  action,  and  worked  by  steam-power,  were  Drought 
Into  use. 

The  counties  of  Leicester,  Nottinc^am,  and  Derb^,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture  in  this  country;  in  the  first,  woollen  hosiery  is  the  principal  branch, 
in  the  second,  cotton,  and  in  the  third,  silk.  Woollen  hose  are  also  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Wales,  and  at  Hawick,  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  any  comparatiye  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  hosiery  manufacture,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  home  trade  has  been  yery  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  tttly  years.  Of  the  present  extent  and  yalue  of  the  manufacture,  perhaps  the 
best  estimate  iB  that  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mi  Felkin  of  Nottingnam.  This 
gentleman  calculates  the  yalue  of  cotton  hosiery  annually  made  at  £880,000,  that  of 
worsted  at  £870,000,  and  that  of  silk  at  £241,000.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
stockings  manu&ctured  yearly  at  3,610,000  dozens,  and  in  the  production  of  these 
there  are  used  4,684,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  yalue  £163,000;  140.000  lbs.  of  raw 
silk,  yalue  £91,000;  and  6,318.000  lbs.  of  English  wool,  yalne  £316,000:  making 
the  total  yalue  of  the  materials  £660.000,  which  are  ultimately  conyertea  into  the 
exchangeable  yalue  of  £1,991,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  is  73,000. 
The  fixed  and  fioating  capital  inyested,  taking  the  machines  at  their  working 
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Talae,  may  be  thus  sUted :  Fixed  capital  in  mills  and  machinery  for  prepariag 
worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  yam,  £140,000;  fixed  capital  in  frames,  £l45,000i  floating 
capital  in  spinning,  &c.  £270,000  ;  floating  capital  in  hosiery,  £780/)00.  Total 
amount  of  fixed  capital,  £386,000  ;  total  amount  of  floating  capital,  £1,060,000 
{Porter^t  Progren  if  the  NeUiorif  see.  11.  chap.  2.  p.  246).  In  this  estimate,  howeyer, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  stockings  knitted  by  wires,  which, 
although  Tory  much  diminished,  is  still  considerable. 

Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  value  of  the  hosiery  exported  can  be  stated,  as  our 
eustom-house  returns  mdude  with  stockings  cotton-lace  and  a  variety  of  articles 
under  the  head  of  **  small-wares  f*  the  annual  declared  value  of  the  whole  being 
about  £1,600,000.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  beUeve  that  of  late  years  it  has 
increased,  at  least  in  the  cotton  department  (exoept  perhaps  to  the  colonies),  owing 
to  the  arduous  competition  which  our  manufacturers  have  now  to  sustain  in  this 
branch  with  those  of  Grermany.  The  principal  seat  of  the  Georman  cotton-ho- 
siery is  Chemnitz,  in  Saxonv,  where  stockings  and  socks  are  made  vrith  Lanca- 
shire yarns,  at  prices  which  nave  not  only  excluded  British  goods  from  their  mar- 
kets, out,  within  these  few  years,  have  enabled  them  even  to  be  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  after  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  fbllowing  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  cotton  stockings  and  socks  of  foreign  manufacture  imported 
and  entered  for  home  consumption  in  each  of  the  flve  years  to  6th  January  1840 : — 

lKft5.  \f3&.  1857.  1838.  1839- 

Imported,  psin  109.871  9B7.85i  190,6A9  998,361  488,987 

Bntmd  for  ooBsamptloii,  pain   35,911  87.«83  39,U0  18,470  38,144 

The  advantage  acqnired  by  the  Saxon  mannfaeturers  In  cotton  hosiery  arises 
from  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them,  and  the  greater  proportion 
which  the  cost  of  labour  bears  to  the  cost  of  the  material  in  that  department  of  the 
trade  than  in  the  others.  In  cotton-hosiery  goods,  the  cost  of  laboor  oonstitates 
f^m  two-thirds  to  five-sixths  of  their  value,  while  in  woollens  it  does  not  exceed 
two-fifths,  and  in  silk  articles  the  proportion  is  still  smaller.  It  does  not  i^pear 
probable,  therefore,  that  our  mann&cturers  of  woollen  and  silk  hosiery  have  so 
much  to  apprehend  ttam  foreign  rivalry  as  those  of  cotton. 

In  Germany,  according  to  ur  Bowring.  the  hosiery  mannfaotnre  has  grown  np 
spontaneously,  without  any  protection,  ana  is  one  of  those  that  has  made,  and  is  mak* 
ing,  most  progress  in  that  part  of  Europe.  **  1  believe,"  says  he,  **  at  this  moment, 
the  cotton  fmnes  of  Saxony  are  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed  in  number  those  or 
this  country."— (Atfpor/  on  Import  DtUietj  1840,  p.  64.)  S 

HOY,  a  long,  low,  fiat-bottomed  vessel,  with  one  or  two  masts,  used  for  carry- 
ing luginge  and  other  articles  along  shore  in  smooth  water. 

HUukABACK,  a  coarse  hempen  or  linen  fkbrio,  conunonly  made  into  ioirels. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  the  lands  u&  North  America  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  (Company.  The  boundaries  of  these  lands  were  never  very  sati»- 
f^Mtorily  defined.  Thev  were  declared  to  comprehend  all  districts  in  yrhK^  vras 
contained  the  souroe  of  anv  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Hudson's  Bay; 
bnt  since  the  union  formea  between  this  association  and  the  North-vrest  Compviy 
in  1821,  it  claims  a  kind  of  proprietorship  over  the  whole  of  British  America,  with 
the  exeeption  of  the  settied  provinces  or  governments.  S 

Thh  territory  formi  the  northern  part  of  the  grcAt  central  plafai  of  If.  America.  Uttle  |weeias 
information  hat  been  obtained  as  to  the  nil,  but  a  large  part  of  ft  has  a  climate  lo  unfriendly  to 
vegetation,  that  even  the  hardiest  trees  are  Incapable  of  withstanding  its  rigour.  A  great  portion 
of  the  B.  part,  however.  Is  covered  with  woods,  and  at  several  places  Iron,  copper,  lead,  coal, 
and  nit  have  been  discovered ;  bnt  the  present  wealth  of  the  country  consists  In  the  ftar-bearlng 
animals,  the  skins  of  which  form  the  prlneipal  ot^ect  of  toafflc.  Indeed,  the  Interior  must  be 
considovd  as  little  better  than  a  hunting-ground,  with,  periiaps,  the  excoition  of  a  district  about 
the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipw,  which  was  sold  by  the  CompiBny  to  Lord  Sdldik,  and  Is  assum- 
ing the  form  of  a  European  settlement.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  chiefly  Bsqnimauz,  and 
of  the  central  parts  Inmui  trllMs :  the  whole  supposed  to  amount  to  about  150,000. 

The  Hudsoiyt  Bajf  Company^  chartered  in  1670,  and  possessing  the  monopoly  of  tlie  ftir  trade  In 
these  regions,  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  numerous  ezcludve  bodies  to  which  many  branches 
of  Brltisn  trade  were  at  one  time  subjected.  The  supreme  direction  Is  vested  in  a  board  consisting 
of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  seven  directors,  who  hold  their  sittings  in  London.  A  rest- 
dent  governor,  appointed  by  them,  has  the  superintendence  of  all  the  setUemeDts,  and  Is  assisted 
by  local  coundls,  composed  of  the  principal  ofBoers  fan  each  district,  who  meet  htan  at  central 
points  during  his  annual  tours  of  inspection.  Tlie  noting  oAcers  consist  of  chief  fiscton.  each  of 
whom  has  charge  of  several  posts,  or  principal  and  secondary  traders,  and  of  clerics.  Tne  higher 
offices  are  filled  up  according  to  merit  from  the  inferior  ones ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly  open  for  a  cierit 
to  rise  to  the  rank  of  chief-factor.  The  company  have  at  present  In  their  employ  about  14)00 
Europeans  and  thdr  descendants  by  Indian  wives.  They  have  4  or  A  princinal  stations.  York 
Fort,  the  most  important,  commands  all  the  vast  region  eztendins  W.  and  N.  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Moose  Fort,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  presides  overall  the  country  between  that  gulf 
and  the  Canadian  lakes.    Ungava  Bay,  at  the  exterior  entn^noe  of  Hudson's  Strait,  contains  a 
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■man  station  for  collecting  the  produce  of  the  af4)Aoent  coast  of  Labrador,  chiefly  consisting  of  oil 
bom  the  seal  and  porpoise.  Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the  transactions  carried  on  in  the  Canadas. 
LasUy,  the  Company  nave  hnportant  stations  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  particularly 
PortVaacoaTer  on  the  Columbia,  though  the  territory  on  that  rivor  is  a  sutgect  of  dispute 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.    {.Puaa.] 

The  Company's  veseeb,  oariying  out  the  stares  to  Hudson's  Baar*  sail  from  London  on  the  Isi 
June,  so  as  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  August,  when  the  naTigation  becomes  open.  They  then 
depostt  tbetr  cargoes,  which  rem^  in  store  till  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season ;  when 
in  return  they  receive  ftin  and  other  articles  which  have  been  brought  from  the  interior,  and 
oommeooe  theta*  voyage  to  Bn^aad,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  Beptember.  The  ships  emi4pyed 
in  the  trade  of  the  western  tenritory  leave  the  Thames  In  November,  and  sail  roond  Gape  Hon. 
The  trade  employs  4  or  5  ships  yearty.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  this  country  is  about 
jESS.OOO;  whUe  that  of  furs  and  other  articles  exported  varies  from  about  £36,000  to  £70.000. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT,  the  chief  BiitL^h  measure  of  weight  for  bulky  articles, 
contains  112  lbs.  aToirdnpoiB. 

HUS6ANDA6E,  the  commission  giren  to  a  shipshnsband,  or  managing  owner. 
'  HYPOTHEC  is  a  lien  or  security  oyer  some  piece  of  property,  the  custody  of 
which  does  not  pass  to  the  holder  of  the  security,  but  remains  witn  the  proprietor 
ot  the  article.  The  term  is  employed  only  when  the  property  is  moyeable.  In 
Scotland,  the  real  seouritT  which  the  landlord  has  for  his  rent,  orer  the  produce  of 
a  farm  or  the  fiamiture  of  a  house,  is  called  a  h}^thec.  The  laws  of  this  country 
do  not  giye  encouragement  to  a  species  of  security  which  carries  so  slight  an  indi- 
cation of  its  existence,  and  admits  so  many  oi)portunitiee  for  fhiud.  There  can 
acaroely  be  said  to  be  any  tacit  h^^potheoe  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  those 
just  stated,  and  the  only  instance  in  which  conyentionai  ones  are  recognised,  are  in 
the  case  of  a  security  taken  oyer  a  ship,  or  oyer  a  cargo,  for  necessaries  on  a 
EO.  [BoTTDMRT.  Rbspoitdemtia.]  In  France,  where  these  securities  admit 
ing  registered^  they  are  more  generally  acknowledged* 

I. 

ICE  is  extenslyely  used  for  a  yarietj  of  economical  purposes,  such  as  cooling 
liquors,  packing  salmon,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some  confections.  In  warm 
climatee  it  is  prized  as  a  luxury  ;  and  in  Bengal  and  other  hot  countries,  artificial 
means  are  regularly  used  for  its  manufiicture.  Of  late  years,  howeyer,  the  practice 
has  been  adopted  of  shipping  it  firom  cold  to  warm  countries.  In  September  1833, 
a  cargo  of  solid  ice,  shipped  at  Boston,  was  discharged  at  Calcutta.  The  price 
at  wmch  it  was  offerea  was  8d.  per  Id.,  while  the  natiye  ice  could  not  be  sold 
under  6d.  It  was  packed  in  solia  masses,  within  chambers  of  double  planking, 
with  a  layer  of  refiise  tan  or  bark  between  them  ;  but  the  Americans  expected,  by 
improyed  methods  of  packing,  to  lower  the  price  of  future  consignments  one-hali. 
The  whole  quantity  smpped  was  180  tons,  ot  which  about  60  wasted  on  the  yoyage, 
and  20  on  the  passa^  up  the  riyer  to  Calcutta,  and  in  stowing  away.  Various 
other  yessels  with  similar  cargoes  haye  since  anived  in  India.  It  is  also  exported 
firom  the  United  States  to  Braril  and  other  countries.  8 

lee  for  the  use  of  the  llshcries  Is  to  be  admitted  duty  free  into  Coleraine.  Londondeny,  and 
BU«o.    3>«».  a.  May  10, 1888. 

ICELAND,  a  large  yolcanio  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  lat.  63^  23' 
and  66**  83'  N.,  and  long.  13«  20^  and  24"*  31'  W.  Area.  38,230  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation 56,000.  It  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom  a  stiftsamtmann  or 
goyemor  is  appointed  eyery  fiye  years. 

The  aspect  of  Icdand  is  rugged,  barren,  and  hig^lv  repulsive,~flre  and  ice  seeming  ever  con- 
Joined,  and  yet  ever  contending  for  the  masteiy.  "  It  looks  almost  like  the  fhigment  of  some 
former  world  that  has  alone  escaped  destruction,  cooflrming  the  opinion  which  reguds  it  as  a  por- 
tion torn  from  the  bottom  of  tfie  sea  by  the  expansive  enenpes  of  nre."  Only  about  one-ninth  part 
Is  inhabited,  the  remainder  befaig  covered  with  chains  of  naked  mountains  of  ice,  called  Jfikuls,  or 
with  valleys  rendered  equally  desolate  by  lava  and  ashes  dected  from  numerous  volcanoes,  including 
the  celebrated  Hekla.  The  ishmd,  though  almoet  entirely  In  the  temperate  lone,  approaches  In 
climate  nearer  to  poli^  lands ;  trees  sddom  rise  above  10  feet,  and  very  little  com  Is  grown.  The 
main  harvest  is  hay,  the  rearins  of  cattle  forming,  with  fishing,  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
people.  In  1832,  aooording  to  Mr  Barrow,  the  live  stock  on  this  island  was  50,000  horses,  nearly 
40.000  cattle,  and  500,000  sheep.  There  are  no  regular  trades  or  manufactnrea.  ' '  Every  fiinner 
is  his  own  carpenter  and  smith,  though  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  clergyman,  by  his 
superior  skill,  monopolises  the  trade  of  shoeing  horses.**  Stockings  and  mittens,  however,  knitted 
by  the  women,  are  largely  exported ;  the  othw  exports  consist  of  wool,  skins,  dried  fish,  oil,  salted 
mutton,  eider-down,  sulphur,  and  tnllow,  the  latter  being  chiefly  shipped  from  the  fectory  of 
Busavik  on  the  Bkiaiflanda  Fiord.  The  imports  are  rye,  peaee,  barley,  salt,  brandy,  iron,  tar, 
colonial  produce,  fishing  lines,  and  cables. 

The  island  is  divided  mto  four  commercial  districts ;— Reikiavik,  Eake  Fford,  Eyd  Fiord,  \ad 
Isa  Fiord  ;and  shins  arriving  in  one  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  another.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried 
on  by  the  Danes,  tnough  a  few  British  and  Norwegian  vessels  sometimes  pay  the  island  a  visit. 
The  chief  port,  and  almost  only  town  is  Rdkiavik,  lying  on  the  &  side  of  an  inlet  of  the  Faxe  Fiord, 
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on  the  8.  W.  coast ;  pop.  700.  The  moniea,  weights,  and  nieuoret,  wo  the  same  as  tlraae  of  Deik- 
mark.— <£tffn.  Cab.  Lib.,  ITo.  XXVIII.,  Iceland,  Qreeniand,  and  the  Faroe  Isktndt.) 

ICELAND  MOSS,  a  lichen  (OBtraria  Islandica)  common  in  the  N.  of  Europe 
and  N.  America,  which  yields  a  nntritiye  starchy  flubstance,  sometimes  employed 
to  make  bread  and  gmeL  It  may  be  formed  into  a  paste ;  and  from  its  possessing  de« 
mulcent  qualities,  as  well  as  a  bitter  prznciple,it  is  extensiTelv  emnloycKd  in  consump- 
tion and  other  diseases,  being  regarded  as  a  dietetic  as  well  as  therapeutic  a^nt. 

IMPORTATION.    [Customs  Regulations.] 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  SEAMEN.  The  law  on  this  subjeet  is  in  a  Tery  Tague 
and  unsatiafactory  state.  Parliament  has  never  yet,  except  incidentally,  entered 
upon  tlus  subject,  probably  from  a  feeling  that  any  le^dslation  regarding  it  which 
did  not  iuToIye  the  abolition  of  the  practice  would  do  very  unpopular.  Hence 
this  formidable  exerdse  of  the  royal  prerogatiye  has  no  better  foundation  than 
yague  usage,  sanctioned  by  a  few  aecisions  of  the  courts,  and  restricted  by  occa- 
sional  statutes.  There  haye  been  many  discussions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  practice, 
and  its  legality  has  often  been  called  in  question.  The  existence  of  the  power, 
faoweyer,  tnough  its  extent  is  very  obscure,  has  been  held  to  be  acknowledged  by 
the  judgments  of  the  courts,  and  the  restrictive  clauses  in  the  statutes.  Of  the 
exemptions,  which  are  thus  the  only  branch  that  can  be  distinctly  laid  down,  the 
following  is  a  general  statement.  1«/,  Persons  above  55  and  under  18,  foreigners 
serving  in  British  merchantmen,  and  able-bodied  landsmen  who  have  joined  the 
sea-service  and  have  not  been  more  than  two  years  attached  to  it  (13  Geo.  II.  c.  17). 
2d,  For  every  50  tons  of  a  ship  in  the  coal-trade,  one  seaman,  nominated  by  the 
master  and  certified  bv  a  magistrate.  This  exemption  is  annual,  from  15th  April 
to  1st  January  (6  &  7  Wm.  III.  c.  18,  §  19).  3<2,  Masters  of  vessels,  and  others 
employed  in  tne  coast-ilahery,  according  to  certain  minute  provisions  in  50  Geo«  III. 
0. 108.  4/A,  Harpooners,  tine-managers,  and  boat-steerers  of  vessels  in  the  south- 
sea  whale-fishery  (26  Geo.  III.  0.  50,  S  25). 

By  4  (jeo.  IV.  0.  24,  §  4,  all  enrolled  apprentices  were  exempted  from  sernn^  in 
the  navy.  That  act  was  renealed  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  19,  wxrich  is  less  distmct 
In  its  enactments,  and  whicn  indeed,  though  professing  to  consolidate  all  the  laws 
of  the  mercantile  navy,  contains  no  exemptions  from  impressment  in  direct  terms. 
The  aet  declares  (§  39)  that  ^  no  parish  or  voluntary  apprentice  to  the  sea-service 
ghatt  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  naval  service  during  tne  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship without  the  consent  of  his  master  :  but  if,  nevertheless,  he  shall  voluntarily 
enter  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  snips  of  war,  and  shall  be  allowed  by  his 
master  to  continue  therein,''  the  master,  on  intimating  his  consent,  becomes  entitled 
to  the  apprentice's  wages  earned  up  to  the  period  01  the  expiry  of  his  indenture. 
There  are  clauses  for  authorizing  registerea  mariners  to  break  their  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  navy,  and  these  also  are  expressed  in  such  terms  as 
if  there  were  no  such  practice  as  that  of  impressment.  The  whole  statute  will  b« 
found  abridged  under  the  head  Sea.iien. 

INCH,  in  long  measure,  is  the  f'lth  of  the  foot.  In  this  country  it  was  anciently 
subdivided  into  3  barley-corns^  but  now  more  commonly  into  eighths  or  tenths.  In 
superficial  measure,  however,  it  is  divided  into  12  lines  or  parts,  each  part  into  12 
seconds,  and  each  second  into  12  thirds.    These  are  called  duodecimals. 

INDIA  (BRITISH).  Under  this  head  we  intend  to  describe  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  0)mpany  in  Hindostan,  and  the  adjoining  regions  on  the  Asiatic  continent ; 
noticing  generally  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  native  states  in  those  ceuntriea 
which  are  under  British  protection,  as  well  as  tne  few  that  still  remain  independent ; 
as  our  possession  (with  trifling  exceptions  in  favour  of  Sinde  and  some  European 
powers)  of  the  whole  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus  on  the  W.,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  E.,  enables  us  to  exercise  a  sort  of  commercial 
dominion  over  the  whole.  These  regions,  comprifdng,  with  the  foregoing  exceptions, 
all  Continental  India)  may  be  generally  defined  as  extending  from  the  Himmaleh 
mountains  on  the  N.  to  C4ipe  Comorin  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S.,  and  from 
the  Indus  on  the  W.  to  the  Burmese  territories  on  the  E.,— ihe  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  being  as  follows : — 

Ak«  in  square  mllct.        Popalatkm. 

Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Mid  Bombay,  in- )  ^^^  83,300,000 

eluding  the  acquiaitions  from  the  Burmese  m  1826,  J  ««v,vvv  w,wvv,vvu 

States  under  British  protection,*  550,000  40,000,000 

Nepaul,  Lahore,  and  other  independent  states,  177,000  11,000,000 

^ Total,    1,3.^7,000  134,300,000 

'  Kxciutfive  of  the  rcccui  conquc^U  uf  bcinde  >iud  the  Fuujab. 
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The  CSoinpany'B  Settlements  of  BfALACCA-^ENANO^  and  Sinoa.porb.  and  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Ceylon,  commonly  included  in  British  India,  are  described  under  their 
respectiye  heads  ;  while  under  East  India  Cokpany  will  be  found  an  historical, 
pontical,  and  financial  account  of  that  body. 

The  Oeoarapkieal  Features  of  India  are  diatiiwulahed  at  onoe  by  their  grandeur  and  their 
variety.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world.  Its  vast  pfatins  present  the  double 
harvest*,  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and  even  the  burning  deserts  of  the  tomd  lone ;  the  lower  helglits 
are  enriched  by  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  cUmates ;  the  upper  steeps  of  the  HImmaleh 
are  clothed  with  the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  north ;  while  the  highest  pinnacles  are  buried  beneath 
the  perpetual  snows  of  the  arctic  zone. 

The  main  body  as  it  were  of  India,— the  chief  scene  of  her  matchless  fertility,— 'Is  composed  of 
a  plain,  extending  fldong  the  entire  breadth  from  east  to  west,  between  the  Brahmapootra  and  the 
Indus,  and  reaching  in  point  of  latitude  from  the  great  chain  of  the  HimnuUeh  to  ttie  high  table- 
land of  the  Southern  Peninsuhi.  It  thus  possesses  a  length  of  about  IfiOO  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  300  to  400.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  the  great 
river  of  China,  it  may  be  considered  the  finest  and  moet  fertile  on  the  iiue  of  the  earth.  Of  this 
general  diaracter  of  the  Indian  plain,  the  province  of  Bengal  presents  the  most  complete  and 
strikingexample,— no  part  of  it  bdng  diveraifled  with  a  sin^e  rock  or  even  a  hillock.  The  Ganges 
pours  through  It  a  continually  wideningstreara,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  covers  a  great 
extent  with  its  fertilizing  inundation.  From  this  deep,  rich,  well-watered  soil,  the  sun  awakens 
an  almost  unrivalled  power  of  vegetation,  and  makes  it  one  entire  field  of  wavins  grain.  Bahar, 
further  up  the  current,  has  the  same  seneral  aspect,  though  its  surface  is  varied  by  some  slight 
elevations ;  but  Allahabad,  higher  stul,  is  mostly  low,  warm,  and  fruitful,  exactly  like  Ben^. 
North  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  dopfaig  gradually  upwards  to  the  moun- 
tains, enjoy  a  more  cool  and  salubrious  climate,  and  display  in  profusion  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Here  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  terminates,  and  is  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  Jumna,  more  elevated,  and  neither  so  well  watered  nor  quite  so  fertile.  The  Doab, 
or  territory  between  the  two  rivers,  requires  in  many  places  artificial  irrigation.  Its  woods,  how- 
ever, are  more  luxuriant ;  while  the  moderate  cold  of  its  winter  permits  a  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
European  grain  to  be  raised,  and  the  summer  is  sufficiently  hot  to  ripen  one  of  rice.  To  the  south  of 
the  Jumna,  and  along  the  course  of  its  tributary  the  Chumbul,  the  ground  is  broken  by  emfaiences, 
extending  from  the  hiUs  of  Malwa  and  AJmere ;  while,  even  amid  its  most  level  tracts,  insulated 
rocks,  with  perpendicular  sides  and  level  summits,  form  those  almost  impregnable  hill-forts,  so 
much  celebrated  in  Indian  historv.  Westward  of  Delhi  begins  the  Great  Desert,— a  sandy  tract 
which  intervenes  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indus  and  its  tri- 
butaries on  the  other,  and  which  is  refreshed  only  by  a  few  small  rivulets  that  spring  up  and  dis- 
appear amid  the  waste.  This  entire  region,  about  600  miles  long  ond  300  broad,  presents  an  as- 
pect nearly  similar  to  the  most  dreary  parts  of  Arabia  and  Africa.  To  the  north  and  north-west 
of  this  barren  tract,  however,  lies  the  plain  of  the  Pui^aub  (subject  to  the  RiO^h  of  Lahore),  where 
the  five  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  rolling  their  ample  streams,  produce  a  degree  of  fertility  equal 
to  that  of  the  region  watered  by  the  Ganges.  HIkIi  cultivation,  too  frequently  obstructed  by  public 
disorders,  is  alone  wanting  to  make  it  rival  the  finest  portions  of  the  more  eastern  territory. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  plaini  the  wants  of  the  population  and  the  demands 
of  commerce  have  superseded  the  originid  productions  of  nature :  and,  even  cmder  the  most  careftil 
manasement,  few  ofthoae  exquisite  shrubs  are  now  reared,  which  have'glven  such  oelebritv  to  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  of  the  east.  Its  staples  consist  of  solid,  rich,  useful  articles,  produced  by  strong  heat, 
acting  on  a  deep,  moist,  and  fertile  soil,— as  rice,  the  eastern  statF  of  life,  sugar,  opium,  inalgo,— • 
and,  in  the  drier  tracts,  cotton.  Such  an  entire  subjection  to  tbe  plough  and  the  spaaa.  Joined  to  the 
want  of  variety  in  the  surface,  gives  to  this  great  central  region  a  tame  and  monotonous  aspect. 

The  Deccan  or  Southern  Peninsula  presents  none  of  those  singular  features  which  distinguish  the 
great  central  plain  and  Its  northern  boundary.  HiUs,  occasionally  rising  to  the  rank  of  mountains, 
and  enclosing  table-lands  of  various  elevations,  diversify  its  mrmt»,  and  procure  for  it  at  once  the 
climate  and  vegetation  of  the  tropical  and  of  the  temperate  sones.  But  the  most  prondnent  fea- 
ture is  a  range  of  heights,  corresponding  to  the  triangular  form  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  The 
northern  border  consists  of  the  Vyndhya  chain,— a  tract  of  high  country  stretching  lh>m  tbe  Gulf 
of  Cambay  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  chiefly  along  both  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  composing  the 
provinces  of  Halwa,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Central 
India.  From  its  extremities  extend  southward  the  Ghauts,  two  pvallel  chains,  which,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  girdle  the  whde  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Malabar  and  CoromandeL 

The  Western  Ghauts,  rising  from  about  9000  feet  fai  the  N.  to  6000  feet  in  the  8.,  stand 
generally  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  The  chief  productions  of  this  district,  which  includes 
a  great  part  of  tbe  Bombay  presidency,  are  the  pepper,  vine,  betel,  and  the  areca,  sagcK  and  cocoa 
palms ;  while  the  highest  tracts  are  crowned  by  forests  of  teak.  At  the  boundary  of  Alysore  there 
crosses  the  continent  a  ridge,  called  the  Nhilgerries,  tlie  loftiest  in  all  this  part  of  India,  having 
one  peak  8700  fSeet  in  height,  which  has  latelv  become  an  important  sanitary  retreat.  Farther 
south,  tbe  west  coast  Is  in  general  very  low,  ana  traversed  by  numerous  streams  flowing  parallel  to 
the  shore,  thus  affording  great  convenience  for  inland  navi^tion. 

The  Eastern  Ghauts,  ruing  behinfl  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  including  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Madras  Presidencv,  are  generally  less  elevated,  but  spread  into  more  numerous  branches,  and 
over  a  wider  surface.  They  leave  also  a  broader  plain  between  them  and  the  sea :  yet,  unless  in 
the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers  which,  from  the  west,  cross  the  Ghauts  and  fail  into  tbe  Bay  of 
Bengal,  this  space  bears  somewhat  of  a  naked  and  arid  character.  There  occur  even  extensive 
tracts  of  sandy  soil  impregnated  with  saline  substances,  which  in  some  degree  taint  the  atmos- 
phere. More  to  the  north,  in  Oriasa  and  the  Cinairs,  the  high  grounds  often  advance  close  to  the 
sea,  and  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  mountain  and  Jungle,  continuing  in  a  more  uncultivated  state, 
and  peopled  by  more  uncivilised  races,  than  almost  any  other  part  of  India.  Cuttack  again,  a  dis- 
trict approaching  the  Ganges,  is  so  low  as  to  be  liable  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  sea,  which 
in  1830, 1831, 1832,  and  1833,  broke  the  barriers  and  overflowed  numerous  fields. 

These  three  ranges  eqcloae  a  table-land,  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
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fOBipridog  the  main  bodj  of  Boutheni  Indto.  Tke  lOiith-waiUni  tnet— 4Ji«  origiinl  Mftt  of 
Mahnifcta  power— foniu  a  hilly  waaUy ;  but  the  central  rMion,  composing  the  onee  powerftii 
kingdom  of  Oolconda  and  B^pore,  comprehends  extensive  fertfle  plains,  secured  bj  their  eleT»- 
tion  from  the  seorchinjr  heats  which  afflict  the  territory  along  the  coast.  The  extreme  southern 
district,  called  the  Gamatic,  Is  divided  into  two  table-lands,  the  Balfaighaut  and  tlie  Mysore,  oon- 
Merably  hteber  than  those  of  the  ]>eooan,  and  oft  thai  aooount  Indodivg  a  greater  variety  of 
diniate,  soil,  and  inodnetion. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  largest  have  their  sooroe  In  the  great  northern  cbalh  of  the  Himmaleh;  and 
the  rset,  with  few  exeeptions.  In  tlie  taMe-land  of  Central  and  Bouthem  India,  which  Is  supported 
by  the  Ohuita.  The  following  are  the  diief  rivers  of  India  and  of  the  countries  whidi  border  upon 
it,  with  their  computed  IcngUi  of  course.  In  Northera  India,  the  Indus  and  its  largest  tribu- 
iMry,  making  together  SOQU  miles ;  tin  Ganges.  ItOO ;  the  Bimhmapootim,  lOno ;  the  Jumna, 
780 ;  the Oanduok,  4A0 ;  the OosI,  aoO;  theGogra.  300 ;  the  Goomtce,  900 ;  the  Bone,  90n ;  the 
Betwa,  300 ;  and  the  Chumbul,  BOO.  In  Bouthem  India  there  are  the  Tapte?,  460 :  the  Nerbiidda, 
7A0 :  the  Mah4, 880 ;  the  auibarmutty,  900 ;  the  Oudavery.  8S0 ;  the  Kistna,  7U0 ;  and  the  Cavevy, 

Hu  CUmaU  of  India,  though  for  tiw  greater  part  situated  nearer  the  equator,  is  not  so  hot  aa 
that  of  Axmbia  or  the  adjacent  eonntries.  The  eouise  of  the  seasons  is  also  more  regular  and 
eonstaot,  being  mostly  regulated  by  thoae  perlodieal  winds  called  Moiraooiia.  The  south-west 
monsoon, — the  rainy  season.—eommenees  with  thunder  and  tempests  in  Southern  India  in  May 
or  the  beKtamingof  June,  but  later  as  we  advance  towards  the  north ;  in  July  the  rabis  are  at  thefr 
hei|riit ;  tbey  afterwards  gradually  abate  till  the  end  of  September,  trtien  they  depart  amidst  storms 
as  tbey  came.  In  the  beginnittgOT  October  a  diange  takes  place  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east monsoon.  This  monsoonls  attended  with  dry  weather  throughout  the  Peninsula,  exceptiiw 
on  its  sastern  side,  on  the  eoast  of  Coromandel :  on  this  coast  it  brings  the  periodical  rains,  whim 
last  till  the  middle  of  December,— heat  and  drought  on  the  other  hand  prevailing  here  from  June 
to  October ;  from  Decsmber  to  the  end  of  February,  the  north-east  monsoon  oonunnes,  but  Is  now 
every  where  a  dry  wind,  producing  cool  and  agreeable  weather.  The  north-east  winds  cease  about  the 
beginnbig  of  Ma^,  from  which  time  to  the  beginning  of  Juno  the  winds  are  irregular  and  the  heat 
great  all  over  the  peninsula.  The  winds  are  chiefly  from  the  south  at  this  ttane  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  on  its  shores,  and  are  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing.  In  general,  the  healthy  season  in  India  may 
be  said  to  be  from  November  to  the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  and  the  unhealthy  season  during  the 
period  of  thi*  rains  and  a  short  time  after  their  termination. 

Th»  inkdbltatUt  of  India,  although  promlnentlv  distinguished  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  scarcely  less  vaiiad  among  themselves  than  thnr  soil  and  cHntate.  The  moat  numerous 
are  thoee  who  speak  Hlndnetanee,— ^  dialect  ftirmed  on  the  bads  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  language  by 
Buperadding  Persian,  tntrodueed  bv  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  exactly  as  our  own  taoguajte 
hsis  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  Nonnan-Frendi  to  the  Saxon.  This  pcopla  occupy  the  upper 
vallqr  of  the  Ganges,  and  their  number  is  about  31,000,000.  The  Bengalees,  bihabiUng  the  del  a 
of  the  Ganges,  are  computed  at  86,000,000.  In  Southern  India  the  most  numerous  are  the  Tuiin* 
gas,  numbering  about  8,000,000.  The  Tamul  nation,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  not  leas  titan 
0,000,000.  To  the  north  of  the  Telinaas  we  have  the  Oorfas,  esthnatod  at  4,00(),(KXl.  In  the  south 
we  have  two  othv  great  nations.— the  Camatas  and  the  Mahrattas, — ^whoee  numbers  have  not 
been  eoeoputed.  To  these  great  Indigenous  nations  are  to  be  added  many  minor  ones ;— «  variety 
of  wild  and  wandering  races,  with  a  crowd  of  foreign  settlers  or  their  descendants,  as  Arabs, 
Persians,  Afghans,  Turin  of  Zantay,  Armenians,  Jews,  Portuguese,  English,  and  a  few  French, 
The  most  popukms  district  is  that  watered  by  the  Ganges,  tlra  entire  valley  of  which  contains 
about  900  inlabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Physically  viewed,  the  Indians  are  inferior  In  strength 
and  stature  to  the  Ruiupean  race.  There  is,  however,  a  great  diversity  of  character  among  than. 
The  Bengalees  are  the  smallest,  feeblest,  and  roost  timid,  thousdi  not  the  least  ingenious  and  in* 
dustrious.  Many  of  the  higher  nlisses  oi  the  Ilfaidooe  beyond  Bengal  poesess  great  courage,  and 
this  character  obtains  both  to  the  north  and  tlie  south ;  but  still  docility,  ina^iadty  of  combina- 
tion, and  attachment  to  peace,  are  characteristics  of  the  whole.  With  these  faatures.  It  would  be 
extravagance  to  compare  their  labour  with  that  of  Buropeans.  On  an  average  the  productive  power 
of  four  natives  is  reckoned  at  not  more  than  ths^  of  one  Biwllshman,  which.  Indeed,  is  tlie  propor- 
tional rate  at  which  Indian  seamen,  or  lasoars,  are  received  into  shipping.  The  labouring  rlannfn 
are  wretchedlv  poor,— the  average  rale  of  earnings  befaag  only  from  5s.  to  8s.  a-month.  Th^  are  in 
consequence  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  lowest  species  of  food ;  while,  as  to  raiment,  a  great 
number  have  enough  only  to  cover  tbdr  nakednees,*-4be  male  sex  a  sUigle  dout,  and  the  female 
sex  two. 

Tke  ProdueNom  iff  the  Soil,  for  the  most  part,  and  especially  thoee  introduced  Into  the  European 
market,  bear  a  very  few  value,  compared  to  the  same  artides  raised  in  the  southern  and  tropical 
regions  of  America.  This  nnfevourable  distinction  appears  to  arise  less  from  any  defect  In  the 
land,  or  even  hi  thespedes  of  producu,  than  from  the  hnperfect  culture,  and  the  slovenly  manner 
In  which  they  are  prepared.  lUee  Is  the  food  of  every  class  except  the  lowest,  and  its  production, 
generally  speaking.  Is  only  Ihnited  by  the  means  of  irrigation,  which  is  essential  to  Its  growth. 
The  ground  is  prepared  in  March  and  April ;  the  seed  b  sown  in  May ;  and  the  produce  reaped  in 
August.  If  circumstances  are  fevourable  there  are  other  harvests,— one  between  July  and  No- 
vember, another  between  January  and  April,  consisting  sometimes  of  riee,  but  more  communly 
of  other  min,  pulse,  or  cotton.  In  the  higher  territories,  sloping  upward  to  the  Hlmmaleh, 
wheat  and  barley  prevail.  Holcus  or  millet  is  also  lacgdy  cultlvafedon  inferior  lands,  and  as  an 
IntermedUte  crop ;  and  this  with  pulse,  to  which  are  added  even  vetdies,  wild  roots,  and  herbs, 
oonstltutes  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  chus.  In  Guxerat  some  species  of  holcus  are  raised  to 
a  considerable  extent  But  now  the  chldf  oommerdd  product  of  Inma  is  opium,— an  article  pro- 
duced almost  exdnsivdy  in  the  central  dlctricts,  especially  Bahar,  Benares,  Patna,  and  Malwn, 
a  ftiU  account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  [Opium].  Cotton  Is  also  an  article  of  great  im- 
portance, being  used  for  the  clothing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people.  That  of  Dacca,  sdected 
for  its  miirifais,  is  the  finest  in  India,  and  perhaps  in  the  worid ;  but  it  is  limited  to  a  range  about 
fortT  miles  long  and  three  broad,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Brahmapootra.  Attempts  were 
made  to  spread  it  by  distributing  phmts  in  other  diatiricts,  but  without  sueoeas.     The  largest 
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crops  V  niaed  In  the  Doab  and  otben  of  the  upper  Ganffetlo  proylnoet,  from  whidi  Bengal  !■ 
nlinoit  ODttrely  nipplled ;  bat  the  best  qualttlee  are  found  In  the  Nagpore  district,  and  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Borat  and  Bombay.  These,  however,  have  continued  to  be  Inferior  to  the  American, 
as  th^  are  rendered  almost  unmarketable  by  their  foul  state,  being  mingled  with  dirt  and  seed. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  Company  to  improve  the  quality ;  and,  since  18S9,  they  have 
redoubled  their  elTorts,  ordering  experimental  mrms  to  be  established,  and  sending  out  seeds  of  the 
American  and  Egyptisin  species,  also  cleaning  implements,  particularly  the  American  saw-gin.  Its 
appUation  appeared  at  first  completely  sucosesful ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  shortened  the 
staple  It  appears  on  the  whole,  Itowever,  that  European  superintendence,  with  an  improvement 
in  the  native  modes  of  cleaning  and  packing,  has  of  late  raised  the  value.  Bilk  is  another  mate- 
ria] native  to  India ;  and,  tbouc^  its  actual  culture  is  not  so  widely  diffused  as  that  of  cotton,  it 
could  probably  be  produced  in  almost  any  desired  quantitv.  Cossimbuxar,  CommercoUy,  and 
Bungpore  are  at  present  the  principal  districts  whence  it  is  derived. 

Buaur  Is  an  article  extensively  rabed  and  convumed  in  India,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tweetmeats ; 
and^e  whole  quantity  used  has  been  estimated  at  480,000  tons ;  it  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  upper 
nart  of  the  vaU^  of  the  Ganges  and  in  Guserat.  That  used  by  the  natives  eonsi^  mostly  of  a 
foul  mass,  in  wludi  the  moUsses  are  still  included ;  and  only  a  certain  portion  is  manufactured  in 


a  state  imperfectly  granulated.  The  variety  drawn  from  different  species  of  the  palm  is  preferred 
in  the  souUi  of  India,  being  less  costly,  though  coarser.  Considerable  exertions  nave  been  made 
by  the  English  to  fanprove  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  the  Otalieite  cane,  considered  decidedly 
the  best,  and  generally  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  Introduced.  Tobacco  has  been 
planted  by  Europeans,  and  is  in  general  use.  The  chief  other  products  are,— indigo,  extensively 
grown  along  the  alluvial  tracts  of  Benml,  bordering  on  the  Oanves ;  pepper,  rused  amid  the 
wooded  hills  of  Malabar  and  Canara ;  saltpetre,  an  article  of  whidi  Bengal,  from  some  peculiarity 
in  its  soil  and  dimate,  enjoys  nearly  a  monopoly,  being  particularly  abundant  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  and  giving  value  to  arid  and  sterO  soils  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  wool,  which  was  always 
produced,  though,  till  lately,  of  very  Inferior  quality.  In  the  territory  of  Bombay  it  has  been 
lemarkably  improved. 

Our  information  regarding  the  mineralocr  of  India  is  defective.  Coal  exists  In  various  places ; 
the  most  remarkable  field  u  that  of  the  Damoda,  a  deposit  worked  in  |iits  at  a  place  about  40 
miles  N.B.  of  Raghnnathpur,  the  produce  of  which  is  now  oonsumed  in  Calcutta,  iron,  copper, 
lead»  and  other  metals,  occsaionally  present  themselves,  but  their  produce  is  trifling.  Precious 
•tones,  especially  dlwononds,  are  likewiw  found  in  certain  districts. 

The  iitmi^actura  of  India  have  eidoyed  a  high  reputation  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The 
eountry  containing  a  great  number  ot  Inhabitants  v^ho  are  extremely  poor,  and  a  few  who  are 
Immensely  rich,  a  demand  is  created  on  the  one  hand  for  a  great  moss  of  coarse  fabrics,  and  on 
the  other  for  a  small  quantity  that  are  exqoisitdy  fine.  To  exhibit  thenisdves  in  splendid  robes 
Is  a  fhvourite  olb^Kt  of  oriental  luxury ;  accordingly,  the  produce  of  the  loom  had  reached  a  per* 
feetion  to  whidi  that  of  no  other  country,  except  Britain,  and  that  very  recently,  could  make  even 
an  approadi.  The  delicate  and  flexible  form  of  the  Hindoo,  the  pliancy  of  his  fingers,  and  the 
exqmsite  sense  with  which  th^  are  endowed,  even  his  quiet  Inderntisable  perseverance,  all  render 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  deicription  of  employment.  The  muslins  of  Dacca  in  fineness,  the 
ealieoes  and  other  piece  goods  of  Coromandel  in  brilUant  durable  colours,  have  never  t>een  sor- 
pasaed ;  and  yet  they  are  produced  without  capital,  machinery,  division  of  labour,  or  any  of  tliose 
means  wUchsive  such  fhcUitles  to  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Eorope,— the  weaver  being  merely 
adetached  individual,  with  a  loom  of  the  rudest  construction,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  few branchea 
of  trees  or  bars  of  wood  ron^ly  put  together.  The  demand  for  these  fine  mnsUns  and  calicoes,  how- 
ever, has  within  the  hwt  fifty  years  greatly  decreased,  owing  partly  to  the  fUl  of  so  many  splendid 
eoorts  where  alone  remunerating  prices  could  be  obtoined,  but  mainly  to  the  edmpetition  of  the 
cheap  Imitations  of  these  fkbrics,  which  are  imported  from  Manchester,  Otoaraw,  and  Paisley.  The 
only  doths  ttast  now  meet  a  sure  sale  are  those  coarse  cotton  robes,  woven  m  almost  every  inland 
Tillage,  for  the  use  of  the  common  peopleu  The  sole  other  manufacture  deserving  of  notice  ia 
that  of  silk,  which  is  alio  of  great  antiquity  in  India,  and  carried  to  oonsiderable  perfection,  though 
not  neaiiy  equal  to  that  of  cotton.  Bandanas  and  other  handkerehiefii,  crapes  and  taffetas,  are  the 
forms  In  which  it  ia  chiefly  produced.  The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  worked  on  the  northern  border  of 
India  fhmi  the  wool  of  a  species  of  goat,  are  also  highly  prised  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  worid. 

T%t  Inland  Trade  comprehends  not  onlv  the  interoourM  between  one  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  and  another,  and  the  trade  of  toe  latter  with  the  tributary  and  indepmdent  states  of 
Bindoatao,  bat  alio  the  trade  along  a  land  frontier  of  about  9000  miles,  with  Binds,  Cabal,  I^khete, 
Kepaol,  Bootan.  and  the  Burmese  dominions ;  there  being  ywy  few  foreign  or  tropical  productions 
whKh  theae  nationa,  the  hut  excepted,  can  receive  but  throu^  thefr  connexion  with  us. 

This  faitema]  intercourse,  however.  Is  much  impeded  by  the  defective  means  of  communication. 
What  are  called  high-roads  are  in  general  little  better  than  broad  and  bad  pathways}  while  the 
iinmber  of  bridges,  in  a  country  Intersected  by  so  many  rivers  or  streams,  is  small,  and  the  few  that 
exist  are  miserable.  Of  late  condderable  exertion  has  been  made  by  the  Company  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies,  eqMciaUy  in  Bengalj 
—as  the  grand  tnmk-roi 

TUlCeS  J   the  JngUrmath  «vims«  wuuev»»i5  vrnw  vnui  0ci«|{im  §    m<v  swu  u^fuj  \y«itiu»iiA  ^v  hhihhm- 

wsa ;  that  fhmi  Bilhet  to  Gowhatty  in  Assam ;  and  the  Deccan  road  fhnn  Mirsapore  to  Jubbulpore, 
besides  various  others,— all  being  without  tolls ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished is  trifling  compared  with  what  b  required.  Few  of  the  riven  are  navteaUe  for  consider- 
able shipping  farther  than  the  range  of  the  oceanic  tide ;  and,  althou^  there  la  throughout 
the  pfadn  of  the  Ganges,  aa  well  as  on  the  rivers  of  the  south,  a  considerable  inland  navigation, 
somewhat  sfanllar  to  what  would  In  this  country  be  called  canal-naviBatlon,  yet  much  of  that, 
even  of  the  larger  rivers,  is  impracticable  every  where,  except  durim;  the  four  months  of  the  rainy 
aeaaon,  while  even  during  that  season  it  is  of  little  avail  for  the  return  trade  firom  the  coast.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Inland  trade  of  India  must  therefore  be  conducted  by  land,  and  hence  the  import- 
ance of  good  roads,  which  would  be  practicable  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Goods 
are  conveyed  partly  in  very  rude  ears  drawn  by  oxen,  hot  much  the  greater  proportion  are  carried 
by  pack-bultocks.   On  the  north-west  frontier  camels  and  horMs  are  used ;  and  In  the  northern 
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tnomtaliM  anftll  bono  and  «Ten  goata  are  emploved.  In  all  the  hUly  districts  nortcrs  ar0 
■till  more  in  um  than  any  deecription  of  cattle,  llie  charge  for  carrjing  goods  by  land  in  the 
j^ins  averages  aliout  Ms.  per  ton  per  100  miles;  and,  by  the  Ganges,  about  Ss.  per  ton. 
Thus  the  cost  of  conveying  merchandise  KiO  miles  by  land  in  India  is  equal  to  more  than  one-half 
the  cost  of  conveyance  from  Calcutta  to  London  ;  and  the  rate  of  freight  is  three  times  as  much 
on  the  Ganges  as  between  London  and  Calcutta. — {Ctmmeroef  Mcnejf,  amd  Banking  qf  India, 

The  source  of  the  Internal  trade  of  India  b,  like  all  others,  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  several  countries  and  districts  carrying  it  on.  The  principal  articles 
are  com,  cotton,  oil-giving  plants,  and  sugar,  salt,  indigo,  opium,  silk,  tobacco,  saltpetre,  drugs, 
hides,  lime,  and  timber.  By  fisr  tfie  greater  part  of  the  salt  is  produced  on  the  coast,  or  imported 
landways  from  foreign  countries ;  it  is  chieny  paid  for  in  com.  The  cotton,  sugar,  and  other 
articles  are  nald  for  either  in  the  tropical  productions  of  the  coast,  or  in  foreign  conunodities,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  the  areea-nut,  spioeries ;  the  metals,  iron,  xtnc,  tin,  copper,  and  lead ;  wool- 
lens and  cottons.  Until  lately  the  whole  inland  trade  of  British  India  was  subject  to  transit 
duties.  These  have  been  wisely  aholished  within  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  if  they  are  not,  ought 
to  be  discontinued  in  our  other  po8eecslon<),  where  their  opemtion  is  known  to  have  been  still  more 
pemlcioos.  There  remain  for  abolition  the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt,  and 
of  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the  preparatloii  and  sale  of  opium,— imposts  which  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  about  two  mOliona. 

Tk*  Extemai  Trade  of  India  Is  cairled  on  with  the  following  countries,  which  are  given  In  the 
order  of  their  rebuive  importance :— Great  Britain,  China,  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  Eastern 
Islands  and  Peninsula,  France,  United  Statee,  other  continental  nations  of  Europe  than  France, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius,  South  America,  and  Australia.  An  account  of  the  course  of  trade 
at  the  three  principal  ports  is  given  below ;  but  there  are  no  public  documents  which  afford  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  forehtn  Imports  and  exports.  In  the  work  above 
referred  to,  however  (p.  SB),  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  staple  articles  of  foreign  export 
are  estimated  as  follows :— Opium,  94,000  chests,  each  of  140  lbs,  £2,880,000 ;  indigo,  10,000,000 
lbs.  £9,MO,00O :  cotton  wool,  100,000,000  lbs.  £1,000,000;  cotton  manubctures,  £250,000;  raw 
Bilk,  1,000,000  Ibi.  £960,000;  silk  manufactures,  £200,000;  com  and  grain,  468,750  quarters* 
£375.000;  sugar,  16,000  tons,  £256,000 :  saltpetre,  14,000  tons,  £160,000;  Total,  £9,071  ,000l 

The  principal  oommereial  rebitions  of  India  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  with  Great  Britain. 
An  account  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  up  to  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter  in  1833  has 
been  alreadv  given  [East  India  Company]  ;  and  the  following  tables  exhibit  the  amounts  of  the 
Imports  and  exports  for  a  series  of  years  shice  that  event.  8 

QuAMmiES  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Produce  and  MannfiMtoro  of  India 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1834  to  1839. 


1634. 


Cotton  wool tbt. 

Cotton  goods .pieeet 

Raw  silk fte. 

Bandanas,  Ac... pieeet 

Indigo (be. 

Lac,  shellac .Ibe 

ewL 


rep  per  •••.....• ... ... ...  .tbtm 

Saltpetre etoL 

Rice ewU 

Castor  oil a»e. 


1835. 


32,990,865 
968,877 

1,798,637 
375,234 

3,616,099 

1,637.518 
101,907 

7,131,133 
987,680 
276,968 
685,467 


41,499,011 
993,580 

1,106,997 
382,009 

3,878,404 

1,708,389 
137,975 

2,807,014 
194,119 
933,041 

1^107,115 


1836. 


75,949,845 

368,160 

1,460,292 

332,393 

7,222,331 

1,919,572 

171,757 
6,777,892 
177,937 
145,180 
973.552 


1837. 


51,532,072 
414,450 

1,296,037 
504.459 

5,721,554 

3,185,496 
302,945 

4,150,534 
222.6<i6 
352,833 
957.165 


1838. 


1839. 


40,217,734 
204,971 

1,151,399 
492,966 

6.679.142 

3,753.006 
474.100 

3,326,990 
234,047, 
203,895 
837,143 


47,172,9a 
34B,44f 

1, SI/ ,944 
477.485 

4,654,22< 

4.349.7a 
587, 14S 

9.090,8» 
272,421 
419,31! 
916,370 


The  chief  other  articles  are  sheep's  wool,  coffee,  ginger,  rum,  gums,  drugs,  and  skins. 

pECLA&RD  Yalub  of  Articles,  the  Prodnce  or  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Exported  to  the  Territories  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Ceylon  in  the  same 
jl  ears. 


Apparel,  Ace 

Arms,  ammunition 

Beer,  ale 

Cotton  manufMstures. 

Ck>tton  twist,  yam 

Glasswares 

Iron,  steel 

Dardware.  cutleiy 

Brass  and  copper  goods. 

Hachhiery 

Linen  manufutures 

Woollen      da 

Other  articles 


Total 


1834. 


£ 

97,646 
99,880 
59.049 

969,991 

315,583 
77.009 

104,340 
48.756 

345,561 
35,992 
17.238 

95,6!I7 
539.604 


1836. 


£ 

41,502 

53,769 

64,381 

1,368,954 

439,821 

109,702 

144,796 

60,838 

316,120 

12,524 

91.805 

916,300 

349,180 


2,578,569  3.192.692 


1836. 


£ 

67.921 

46,985 

82,635 

2,020,343 

561,878 

129,796 

134.893 

86,671 

350,292 

7,550 

40.481 

3S4.670 

431,714 


1837. 


1838. 


£ 
50,608 
54,259| 
82,124! 
1.558,693, 
602,293 
100,641 
137,294 
79,141 
328,547 
7.4«2 
32,155 
225,679 
353,939 


£ 

61,945 

46.0GS 

75,544 

1,805,449 

640,205 
84,209 

137,7<i7 
60,.%3 

3a'M.12 
99.8'P 
36.240 

904,9IH) 

390,631 


1839. 


£ 

77,721 

74,597 

110,40S 

9,314,7W 

690.9ie 

74,28( 
190,46( 

70,677 
399,367 

75,94( 

57,6.34 
190,050 
491,78(1 


4.285.829  3.612.975  3,P76.196  4.74R.6»7 


Of  the  artteles  not  specified  the  chief  are  plate,  watches  and  Jewellery,  books  and  sUtionenr, 
earthenware,  lead  and  shot,  coals,  leather  and  saddlery,  sUk-maDofactures,  and  tin- wares. 
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The  returns  for  1840,  so  far  as  published,  are  still  more  IkTOorable ;  the  declared  valae  <^  British 
produce  and  nrmufactures  exported  amounting  to  no  lees  than  ^^6,023,193;  and  the  imports  of 
cotton-wool  to  76.7(0,296  lbs. :  whUe  in  1841  the  latter  were  again  increased  to  87,463.M4  Ibfc 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Brits^  and  Hindostan,  though  thus  considerable,  is 
yet,  we  believe,  of  inmll  amount  compared  to  what  it  is  destined  to  become.  Hitherto,  with  eome 
recent  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  stnuige  propensity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  subject  India 
to  many  and  great  disadvanta^  as  to  txade,  and  po^inadously  to  refuse  to  treat  it  as  a  membw 
of  tlie  empire,  one  and  indivisible  in  respect  to  rights  and  interests.  The  discriminating  duties,  so 
lung  continued  upon  sugar  and  rum  for  the  advantage  of  the  West  India  planters,  have  been  re- 
peiued  on  Bengal  and  Madras  sugar.  But  they  are  still  maintained  upon  the  sugar  produced  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  apon  tobacco,  coffee,  and  some  minor  artides ;  while  again,  India  is  tar 
from  being  placed  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  as  regards  the  admission  of  her  manufactures  Into 
Great  Britain.  Thus  the  ootton  and  silk  piece  goods  of  England  are  imported  into  Calcutta  at  a 
duty  of  3a  per  cent. ;  while  the  cottons  of  India,  brought  to  a  British  port,  pay  in  no  case  less  than 
10  per  cent. ;  and  In  regard  to  Indian  silk  piece  goods  the  ineauality  is  still  greater. — they  being 
sut^ectcd  in  British  porta  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  heary  auty  on  India  silks  is  felt  chiefly  on 
the  wliite  silk  handerkchiefr  called  corahs,  which  might  be  wrgely  introduced  into  this  country 
for  printing  and  home  consumption.    The  heavy  duties  levied  in  England  on  Indian  drugs  SAd 

Sices,  amonuttng  to  from  100  to  300  per  cent  on  their  value,  is  also  much  oomplained  of  by  the 
irectors  of  the  CTompany  ( Lords*  Report  on  Petition  (^E,  I.  Comptnpt  1840 :  Pair.  Paper ^  No.  353). 
But  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  unfavourable  light  In  which  our 
statesmen  have  viewed  India  than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  term  *'  British  possessions,"  in 
acta  of  parliament,  tariffs,  and  the  like,  has  been  always  held  to  be  exclusive  of  that  splendid  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions,  merely  because  it  is  governed  through  the  instrumoitality  of  the  East 
India  C(Hnpany.  The  crown  eolonies,  taking  thefar  cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country, 
have  also  regarded  their  sister  dependency  as  an  alien,  treating  goods  imported  ttom  British  India  as 
"  foreign,**  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  much  higher  duties  than  when  brought  firom  other  colonies 
or  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  invidious  distinction,  however,  has  been  modified  by  a  lata 
order  In  council,  which  ordains  that  the  duties  now  levied  at  the  Gape,  Ceylon,  Austnuia,  and 
New  Zealand,  upon  articles  the  produce  and  manufscture  of  British  India,  shall  be  reduced  or 
altered  to  the  same  rates  as  are  now  imposed  upon  similar  articles  the  produce  or  manufscture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  other  British  possessions.— (lomton  Qaz^te,  May  1841.) 

The  capabilities  of  Indl«  have  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  known  in  Europe ;  and  indeed* 
until  the  Act  of  1833,  which  prohibited  the  East  India  Company  from  trading,  and  gave  to 
British-bom  subtJ^c^  ^^  ^^^  ^  settle  for  commercial  and  agricultwal  purposes  in  the  Com- 
paxiVS  possessions,  there  was  but  little  inducement  to  pursue  that  line  of  Inquiry.  Since 
that  rig^t  has  been  conceded,  the  attention  of  the  public  nas  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  improved  fiscal  treatment  of  India,  indicated  by  the  iscts  we  have  stated  above, 
—the  recent  extension  of  the  hanking  system  in  that  country,— and  its  inereashig  demands  for 
our  manu&ctnres,— are  evidences  of  the  awakened  intelligence  which  now  guides  the  enterprise 
of  England  In  her  intercourse  with  her  Eastern  empire.  The  low  quality  and  small  exportable 
quantity  of  the  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  productions  of^  those  noble  possessions,  are 
mainly  attributable  to  one  cause.  India  Is  miserably  poor.  What  Mr  Rogers  sakl  to  a  late  Par- 
liamentary Committee  with  respect  to  silk  Is  true  in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  other  articles  of  nw 
produce.  '*  There  Is  not  sufficient  private  capital,  or  private  credit  in  India,  to  produce  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  silk  that  the  oountry  is  capable  of  producing  **  iPar.  Paper ,  1840 :  Evidence, 
Q.  4330).  To  remove  this  poverty,  no  means  should  bespared  to  afford  to  the  public  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  openings,  the  inducements,  and  the  safeguards  for  and  attending  the  investment 
of  capital  in  India.  Guided  by  thb,  and  the  wiser  commercial  legislation  now  being  recognised 
and  adopted,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  snooess  of  British  skill  and  capital  in  improving 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  chief  Indian  staples,  and  thereby  ndsing  quickly  and  greatly 
her  value  as  a  customer,  by  augmenting  the  funds  with  which  she  pays  for  British  merchandise. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  fran  our  colonies  are  usually  estimated  by  the  value  of  oar 
manufkctures  which  they  purchase.  India,  as  we  liave  shown,  buys  our  manuoMturee  to  a  lane 
and  increasiiig  extent.  But  India  is  more  than  a  customer.  The  circumstances  in  which  she  is 
placed  bv  us  render  her  In  a  manner  tributary  to  a  lane  amount.  Defraylngfrom  her  own  resources 
the  whole  charges  of  her  internal  sovemmentand  military  defence,  sub^ted  to  the  rule  of  British- 
bom  snbjeets  in  all  the  higher  ana  more  lucrative  and  honourable  offices  of  the  state,  In<Ua,  wlth- 
_..  .    ..  ..     .        -     ... ..      ^  ^^ 

their 

_„      ..  ^     ^  —  ^  price  which 

India  p«ys  Cor  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  her  and  England ;  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  bulk  is  &irlv  due  by  her,  as  it  is  right  that  she  should  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
her  administration.  Nor  are  the  advantages  of  her  relations  to  Eni^^d  dearly  purchased  even  at 
this  high  price;  esneelaUy  if  we  allow  oursdves  to  anticipate  with  confidence  the  adoption  of  a 
iuster  and  more  lioeral  policy  towards  this  noble  dependency  than  has  been  hitherto  practind. 
Besides  this  £3,800,000,  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  private  fortunes,  transferred  from 
India  to  this  country,  Is  esthnated  at  from  jb'MO,000  to  £700,000  a-year ;  making  the  amount  of 
public  and  private  remittances  from  India,  for  which  Great  Britain  gives  no  return  axoept  to 
a  small  extent  in  military  stores,  nearly  £4,000.000  per  annum. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FORTS. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  seat  of  the  supreme  government  in  India,  is  situated  fai  Uit 
82"  34'  N.  and  long.  88**  17'  E.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hoogley,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges, 
about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  extends  nearly  4  miles  along  the  river,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  li  mile.  The  northern  quarter,  or  the  Black  Town,  inhabited  by  the  native  population,  con- 
stats of  narrow,  dirtv,  unpaved  streets,  chiefly  of  mud  hovels;  the  whole  deep,  black,  and  dingy, 
and  offering  a  complete  contrast  to  the  front  parts  possessed  by  Europeans.    These  last  generidiy 

*  Chiefly  consisting  of  dividendb  on  India  stock  and  debt,  pensions  to  retired  officers,  clalnia 
on  account  of  (^ueen^  troops  in  India,  charges  of  home  establishments,  and  stores  exported. 
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300 
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prMcnt  hxndMme  doUched  brick  houMs,  which,  being  stuccoed,  have  lo  •lennt  an  appoaranc« 
tbat  Cfticaita  is  lometime*  oallsd  *'  the  Cilj  of  Palacet**  and  •*  the  Indian  Curinth."  Ihe  s:u- 
pendoua  fortiflcialon  of  Fort  William  b  ntuated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  town ; 
and  the  intervening  fpaoe,  called  the  Esplanade,  contains  the  magnifloent  residence  of  the  govemor* 
general.  Adjoining  the  esptainade  and  the  river-bank  of  the  city  is  the  *  *  Strand,  "—a  quajr  extend- 
ing between  5  and  3  miles,  and  contiguous  to  which  there  is  anchorage  for  ships  of  000  tons;  while 
Diamond  Uarbour,  about  SO  miles  below,  is  sufficiently  deep  fur  the  iaige«t  vessels.  The  access  to 
the  port  is  intricate,  owing  to  shifting  banks  of  sand  ana  mud ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  out- 
weli^ed  by  its  readv  Intercourse,  througn  the  Ganges  and  its  trilmtaries,  with  the  richest  and  most 
populous  regions  oi  Hiodoetan,  and  which.  Joined  to  its  being  the  place  of  ohisf  resort  of  civil  and 
military  functionaries,  have  rcndeted  Calcutta  the  principal  commercial  emporium  of  the  easL 

The  extenal  trade  of  Calcutta  b  exhibited  hi  a  series  of  tablee,  origtaiat«.<<i  by  Professor  Wilson, 
and,  since  his  departure,  continued  by  Mr  BelL  From  these  have  been  drawn  up  the  following 
progressive  view  of  the  Imports  and  expoits  since  the  openfaig  of  the  trade. 


ImportSi 


Copper  and  nails. 

'"" ::} 


1  ronmongery 

Lead..... 

Tta 

Tatenagne 

Qniekdver. 

Spelter 

Madeira  wine..... 

Claret 

Port 

Bherry,   Cham- 
pagne, Jbc.  ••• . 

Spirits 

In  alt  liquors 

Woollens 

Cotton  i^ecegoods 

Cotton  yam,  A<u, 

Haberdashery.ftc. 

Books  and   Sta- 
tionery.  

Gfausware 

Hardware.ouUeiy, 
ftc 

Jewellery 

Paints  and  oil.... 

Groceries,  Ac... 

Timber  and  spars 

Cordage  and  coir. 

Tea  &  China  goods 

Pepper  and  spices 

Cofbe.  .. 

Salt 

Sundries.. 


1814-15. 


18S7-n. 


196,e20 

37,042 

4,531 
S4,7» 
80,8f)6 
12,M6 

'g6.*iso 

36,606 

.... 
33,940 

a  •  «  • 

9.941 
44,481 

18,070 

14.705 
88,840 


18,006 
80.950 
16,166 
46.399 
41,790 


»0,069 


£ 
869,906 

61,347 

17.695 
34,580 

•  ■  •  k 

9,949 

119,874 
15,347 
38,386 
11,196 

41.330 

50,568 

86,062 

968.516 

561.404 

188,484 

65,066 

47.296 
97,880 

30,747 
68,620 
37,85!) 
4n,W9 
36,274 
17,844 
30,945 
53,980 


496,508 


1837^38. 


Exporti. 


{ 


£ 

294,84ttCotlQn  plecegoods 
96,154]iilk         do. 

18,19^Cotton 

18,107;sUk 

56,5Mnndigo. 


|BU; 


ignr. 
Upel 


76C|9artpetre 


1,166.790  2,790.756  2,965,781 
Treasure 1,076,967  1.359,989  1,004,161 


Total     9,942,687  4,159,795  4.060,95( 


.Grain. 

our 

pium .... 

oU 

toger 

Borax 

«,lake 

i^ae,  Ac 

wis,  5ke 

gal  mm 

nnny  bMs. 

ides,  skins. 

>fflower 

ILinseed 

dries. 

Re-exports 


1814.15.    1897-2S.    1837-98. 


33,731 
33,06( 

4,]5etTreasure 

12,66( 

45,40(1 

6,531 

33.9^ 

73.97S 

9,62fl 

134,901 

890,83( 


£ 
849,560 

•  ■  •  • 

456,066 
831,271 
724,934 
211,469 
19,964 
135,956 

•  •  ■  ■ 

917,650 


19,473 

12,680 

9,682 

14,454 


I5i»,615 
233,218 


£ 
275,616 
251.890, 

«0,X0D 

855,398; 
1,917.160, 
175.6U5' 
148,799 
946,614 

l,9ld,'680 

•  •  ■  • 

9,806 

1,847 

85,288 

89,406 

6,689 

810 

i7«80V 


108,687 
899,2lf7 


4,066.272  5,958,710 
15,463,    448,090 


Total    |4, 101 ,735.6,400,809 


£ 

69,691 

878,798 

186,116 

465,451 

1,194,76( 

671.891 

963,28f 

286,967 

6,4211 

2,129,2a 

12.544 

22.051 

9,85 

40, 

109, 

16.7581 

7.521 

S8,34< 

80,321 

21,841 

9,191^ 

197. 

324.968 

6,472,9rr7 
31,601 


6,504,585 


In  these  tables  we  observe  a  general  inereaee,  and  likewise  remarkable  tariatloBs  rsepectlng 
particular  articles.  In  the  Imports,  cotton  stulb  and  vara  have  been,  the  fomier  nearlv,  the  latter 
wholly,  created  under  the  f^e  trade :  and  they  now  form  by  ht  the  most  oonsldeialMe  branches. 
Woollens  have  varied  strikingly.    Wine  has  been  materiallv  diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  a 

great  alteration  of  taste  exhibited.  Madetau,  formerly  the  mvourite  bevenge,  b  now  only  intro- 
uced  with  the  view  of  being  retumed  to  Emiope,  improved  by  the  climate  and  vovage.  Port,  too, 
and  even  chu«t,  have  been  largely  superseded  bv  sherry,  champagne,  and  other  white  wines. 
Among  metato,  there  luu  been  a  steady  demand  for  copper,  which  b  the  material  used  by  the 
natives  in  making  cups  and  vesseb  for  water.  Iron,  lead,  and  tin  have  much  increased.  The 
tutenague  of  China  has  been  superseded  by  spelter  or  sine,  which  b  cheaper.  Timber  and  cordua 
fdl  off  dining  a  certain  period,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  shipbuilding  in  Calcutta,  but  the 
former  has  materially  revived. 

In  regard  to  exports,  it  b  impossible  not  to  remark  the_great  diminntlao  In  ootton  piece  goods, 
whteh,  in  the  first  year,  ranked  second  only  to  opium.  Thb  drug,  with  indigo,  sugar,  sai^Mtre, 
and  lac-dve,  have  all  considerably  advanced.    The  trade  in  hides  did  not  exist  iMfore  1827. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  course  of  business  in  respect  to  the  countries  with  whteh  it  b 
conducted,  comparing  the  years  1816-17  and  1887-38.  The  firtt  has  been  choaen  on  account  of 
the  interval  which  had  then  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the  trade,  during  which  different  nations 
afttempted  to  establish  an  intercourse  with  India,  vmicfa  several  of  them,  nowevtr,  have  l>een  un- 
able to  maintain. 
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Ediiops.— Brlteln 

Holland 

Prance... 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Spain 

PortunI 

Asf  A.— Coromandel  Coast. . . 

Cejlon 

Malabar  Coast. 

Maldives,  Arc 

Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf. 

China 

Singapore 

Penangand  Malacca 

Java  Mid  Sumatra 

New  Holland 

Pegu 

Manilla 

Africa. — ^Mauritius 

Bourbon 

Cape  and  St  Helena 

Amcmca.— South 

North 


1816-17. 


} 


Total 


iDiportib 

i;ii06,iii 

1S,192 
13,242 

M3 


36,763 
62,840 
4,518 
74,515 
16,873 
91.ti79 
317,038 

85,iM9 

133,436 

5.082 

33,187 

18,985 

61,040 

•  ■  •  • 

3,365 

6343 

96,710 


£1,879,600 
3,819,126 


jC5,698.726 


Exports. 

29,513 

83,2»9 

1,464 

"70i831 

463.453 

125.049 

18.995 

378.520 

».673 

443,277 

1,067.806 

149.718 

83.857 

33.850 

15,536 

125,066 

204,643 

*  ••  • 

34,044 

160,495 

599,825 


£5,498,700 
16,900 


£5,515,600 


1837-38. 


Impottib 
£2,068,833 

•  •  •  • 

103.791 


8,098 

.... 

87.350 

8.387 

170.938 

13,258 

85,042 

122,464 

187.090 

1.856 

8,434 
68,150 
*  * . . 

2,088 
13,406 

5,951 
23.638 
38,321 


£xp»ns. 
£2.701.358 

•  •  •  • 

881,806 

•  •  •  • 

'ib;673 

1151430 
5,030 

977.122 
4.733 

157.387 
2.054,378 

382,523 

14.714 

32,665 

141,547 

•  •  •  ■ 

154.006 

55.670 

90.102 

2,010 

120,737 


£2.965,780 
1,064,161 


£6.47«4»7 
31.688 


£4,0604160    I  £6,504,585 


This  table,  too,  soggesta  some  interesting  obeerratione.  The  taitareoone  with  Portngal  and 
Spain,  which  was  at  one  time  Terr  eztensiTe.  lias  entirely  ceased.  The  wines  of  the  fon&er  are 
no  lo^er  in  fisshion,  and  the  actlvitT  of  British  merduuits  enables  them  to  mpply  these  countries 
with  Indian  produce  more  dieaply  tnan  by  their  own  direct  navigation.  The  same  appears  the 
case  In  regard  to  HoUand  and  the  other  northern  states,  except  to  a  snail  extent  with  Sweden. 
Prance  i^ne,  among  European  powers,  holds  a  considerable  a:-d  increasing  traffic :  receiving  in- 
digo, saltpetre,  Mid  lac-dye,  and  giving  her  wines  with  a  large  balance  in  monev.  The  trade  hae 
also  declined  with  the  United  States,  which  produce  no  oommodities  suited  to  the  Indian  marltet, 
and  in  exctianga  for  the  taidigo  and  sUk  can  give  only  bullion  orgooda  proenred  elsewhere.  South 
AniCTica,  again,  has  fiallen  almost  to  nothing.  In  respect  to  China,  tlie  imports  are  small  and 
still  diminishing,  the  exports  larxe  and  increasing.  The  latter  consist  diiefly  of  opium  and  cotton, 
in  return  for  which  are  reoeivea  tea,  ornamental  goods,  and  quicksilver.  From  the  Eastern 
Islands  are  imported  the  gold  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  spices,  tin,  drags,  now  aJmost  entirely 
through  Singapore.  Prom  Coromandel  are  obtained  chanks,  an  arnamental  didl  much  used  in 
temples,  cottons,  and  silks ;  from  Malabar,  teak-timber,  coir  for  oordige,  cowries  from  the  Mal- 
dives ;  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Oulh,  afanonds,  dates,  coffee,  pearls.  These  diffsrent 
branches  have  not  tncreaaed,  but  rather  diminished ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  direct  trade  has  been 
opened  between  Britain  and  many  of  those  places  with  which  intercourse  was  formerly  eanried  on 
through  Calcutta. 

The  following  are  gfm  ae  the  amounts  of  the  Imports  and  exports  of  lobiequent  years  :-- 

188830.  1889^40.  1840-41. 

Importe £4,140,870i         ..••        £5,065,01&         .,.•         £5.867«767« 

Exports 6.480,088.         ....  7.040.611 8,369,3881 

The  amount  of  sbippiiw  wMch  entered  Calcutta  in  the  year  1837-38,  expressed  in  tons,  was  ae 
follows :— British,  130,181;  Native,  0.330 ;  French,  16.137;  Swedish,  268;  Dutch,  1 ,861 ;  Ameri- 
can, 4.SB6;  Arab,  6,303;  Burmese,  506 ;  Moorish,  010;  total.  160,254  tons,  and  563  vessels.  Of 
the  British  ships,  135.  burthen,  66,006  tons,  were  from  the  United  KingdouL  8 

BoaCBAY. 

Bombav,  the  western  capital  of  British  India,  is  situated  in  lat  18*  55'  N.,  kmg.  72«  53^  B.,  on 
a  small  isuuid  of  the  same  name,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  connected 
with  the  larger  island  of  Salsette  by  a  oanseway ;  pop.  230,000.  of  whom  13,500  are  Parsees.  It 
is  strongly  fortlfled,  particniariy  towards  the  sea,  and  its  harbour  b  the  llnest  in  Indto,  betaig  un- 
equalled for  aaistv ;  whOe  it  is  the  only  important  one  where  the  rise  of  tide  is  sulBeicait  to  allow 
the  formation  of  docks.  The  buildings  connected  with  these  docks  are  greatly  aAnlred  for 
thefr  architectural  beautv ;  and  the  slips  and  basins  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  any  siae.  They 
lie  within  the  fort,  and,  thoneh  the  propertv  of  the  Company,  are  entirely  under  the  management 
ef  Parsees,  by  whom  many  large  vessels,  includbig  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships,  have  been 
built  fVom  teiUc-timber,  suppUed  fhmi  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Ouserat.  The  Parsees  are  also 
the  principal  proprietors  and  merchants  on  the  island,  and  a  great  port  of  the  capital  even  of 
European  houses  to  supplied  by  Paisee  partners. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  is  very  considerable.  The  great  export  of  Indian  eotton  to  England  la 
fktmi  this  port,  to  which  the  eotton  tnm  Oomrawattee  and  the  Deocan.  formerly  carried  to  Cal- 
cntta,  via  Mirxapoor,  to  now  Imought.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  trade  between  India  and 
China,  so  for  as  export  to  concerned,  to  now  also  carried  on  from  Bombay  C^h"*a1  Tlie  goods 
sent  to  China  comprise  prbicipally  opium  and  cotton-wool.    The  imports  from  the  United  King* 
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dom  eoDtlst  princiraHy  of  British  mannlkctogei  lad  metab,  the  gtmtet  part  of  whldi,  with 
and  other  iroodi,  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  Chfaia,  are  re-exported  hi  small  Tesseb  to  all  the  i 
on  the  western  side  of  India,  and  to  the  Arabian  and  Penian  Gulfa,  the  returns  being  made  in 
cotton-wool  and  cloths ;  timber,  oU,  and  grain  from  the  northern  waU  of  India ;  from  the  sooth, 
cotton,  hemp,  coir,  timber,  pepper,  rice,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  and  from  the  Arabhui  and  Peniaa 
Oulfs,  raw  silk,  copper,  pearls,  galls,  coffee,  gum-arabic,  copal,  myrrh,  oUbanum,  bddlium, 
assafortida,  dried  fruiu,  horses,  and  bullion.  This  exports  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  Persian  sUk. 
cotton-wooi,  q>ices,  gums,  and  drugs;  those  to  Bengal  are  timber,  coir,  oocoarnnts,  saadal-wooa 
and  cotton. 

The  inhmd  trade  with  Central  Asia,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Afghanistan  and  the  heavy 
duties  IcTied  by  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  at  the  month  of  the  Indus,  has  hitherto  been  comparaiiTe^ 
trifling,  baring  been  conducted  by  menns  <rf  a  tedious  and  expenslTC  land-route  throos^  Burnt. 
But  the  recent  British  conquests  in  Cabul  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  narigation  of  the  Indus  by 
steam,  wiU,  it  is  believed,  erelong  render  Bombay  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  not  only 
with  these  countries,  but  with  the  northern  regions  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1836-^,  the  imports  bito  Bombay  amoonted  to  jb'3,976.7W  value  In  merchandise, 
and  £1 ,347,837  In  treasure ;  in  all,  jb'4,724,&S7.  The  commodities  were  chiefly  from— 4he  United 
Kbiadom,£l,324,101;  Prance,£M,M5;  Malabar,£758,0G7:  ChiDa.i;4OO,066 ;  Bengal, £253,810 s 
Arabian  and  Persian  Oulfi,  £333,010;  Cutch  and  Stnde.  £157,809;  Penang  and  eastward, 
£71,773 ;  Coast  of  Africa,  £34,953 ;  Goa,  DIu,  and  Demaun,  £39,403 :  the  treasure  was  brought 
almost  wholly  from  China.  The  exports  amounted  to  £5,784,990  in  merchandise,  and  £S05,6i7 
in  treasure ;  in  all,  £5,990,507.  Of  the  former,  there  were  sent  to  China,  £3,966.625;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,352,939;  ArabUn  and  Persfam  GulA,  £470,468;  Cutch  and  Binde,  £232,735; 
Malabar,  £120,704;  Bengal,  £112,678;  Penang  and  eastward.  £68,074;  Coast  of  Africa, 
£59,333:  the  treasure  was  sent  mostly  to  Malabar  and  CoromandeL 

The  amounts  of  the  Imports  and  exports  in  subsequent  years  were  as  follow : — 

1837-38.  18SM9.  1839-4a  1840-41. 

Imports £4,164,327.    ....   £4,778.739.  ....    £3,434,4(i«.    ....    £5,160,769. 

Exports 4,260,416 4,814,616.    ....       4,04S,11&    ....       5,577,31ft. 

Of  the  hnports  hi  1840-41,  £1,946,200  were  fhnn  Britahi,— the  bicreaae  hefaig  chiefly  fai  pieo9 
goods. 

The  shipping  entered  Inwards  in  1837-38  amounted  to  209  vessels,  bnrthen  91 ,187  tona.  Of  the 
tonnage,  87,001  was  under  British  colours,  including  38,889  from  the  United  Kingdom.  8 

MAnRAS. 

Madras,  or  Fort  Bt  Georn,  rituated  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  In  lat. 
13*4'  N.,  and  k>ng.  80"  16' JEL,  is  the  capital  and  principal  commercial  city  of  Southern  India; 
pop.  402,000.  It  poesesses  no  harbour,  but  only  an  open  roadstead,  ill  aidapted  for  trade.  In 
consequence  of  the  rapid  current  which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  the  violent  surf  which  beats  against 
the  shore.  This  last  is  so  dangerous  that  ordinary  ship  boats  do  not  approach  berond  the  back 
of  the  surf,  where  their  lading  is  transferred  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  Madras  boats,  which  yield  to  the 
shock  without  breaking  when  thrown  upon  the  beach.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  innabited  by 
natives,  except  one  handsome  street  in  the  north-east  quarter,  which  contains  the  dwellings  of 
Buroprans,  tnoush  the  greater  part  reside  in  garden-houses  in  the  suburba. 

The  trade  of  Madras  is  much  less  extensive  than  that  of  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  In  the 
tables  for  the  year  1836-37,  the  latest  published,  the  hnports  in  that  year  an  stated  to  amount  to 
£1,056,233  value  in  merchandise,  and  £456,352  in  treasure;  hi  all,  £1,512,585.  The  former 
WAS  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £271,532;  Bengal,  £200,509;  Bombay,  £158,135 ;  Pegu, 
£135.028 ;  Ceylon,  £94,216 ;  France,  £25.4M,  and  French  ports  in  Indfat,  £35,1172 ;  Travancore, 
£38,421 ;  Tranquebar,  £25,700;  China,  £17,470;  Penang  and  eastward,  £23,739:  the  treasure 
was  chiefly  brought  from  Bombay  and  Bengal.  The  exports  In  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£2,210,785  value  in  merchandlw,  and  £574,690  in  treasure ;  total,  £2,785,475.  The  goods  were 
sent  chiefly  to  Bombay,  £766,214;  United  Kingdom,  £478,720;  CMna,  £270,083;  Ceylon, 
£183.5.18;  Beneal,  £110,207;  Arabian  and  Penian  Gulfs,  £117,407;  Penang  and  eastward, 
£126,630 :  the  treasure  was  sent  mostly  to  Bombay.    8 

MBAainuea,  wrcfOHTs,  moitxt,  banks,  ddtiss,  &c 


XBASVRBa  Ain>  WBTORTS 

These  vary  greatly  in  dilTerent  districts,  and 
the  only  general  standards  are  the  weights  de- 
rived trom  the  new  tola  or  sicca,  of  late  used  in 
the  Company's  tables  of  duties.  These  weii^ts 
are  as  follows.- — 

8  mttees  s  1  musha  =  15  troy  grains. 
12  mushas  =  1  tola      =  180  troy  grains. 
80  tolas      s  1  seer      =  2^  lbs.  troy,  or  (2-057 

lb&)  nearly  2  lbs.  14|  drams  avoirdupois. 
40  seers  s  1  maund  s  100  lbs.  troy,  or  829  lbs. 

avoirdupois. 

The  maund  of  80  tolas  to  the  seer  is  thus  al- 
most exactly  equal  to  the  Calcutta  baxar  maund ; 
In  the  latter  the  seer  is  reckoned  at  80  siccas, 
estimating  however  each  sicca  at  179}  troy  grains. 

Grain  u  usually  sold  by  weight  throughout 
India,  as  also  liquids,  except  at  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  where  wines  and  spirits  are 
sold  by  Imperial  measure. 


the  corge  of  doth  is  20  pieces ;  the  Bengal  com- 
mon coss  or  mile  =  2000  yards.    [Ooaa.  1 

The  biggah  of  20  cottahs  =  1600  sq.  yds. ;  and 
90k  bignhs  =  10  Imp.  acres. 

The  factory  maund  of  40  seers,  or  640  ehittadta 
=  74}  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  3  factory  nuuxnds  s 
2  ewt. ;  the  bacar  maund,  similarly  divided,  = 
82,\  lbs.  avoLrd. ;  10  baxar  maunds  =  11  faetoiy 
maiinds. 

Bambajf^—Th^  goa  =  27  inches. 

The  maund  of  40  seers  =  88  lbs.  avoird. ;  the 
candy  of  20  maunds  =  5  cwt. ;  reckoned  for 
grain  at  25  Winchester  or  24^  Imp.  bushels. 

At  SurtUf  the  candy  of  20  maunds,  each  of  40 
seers,  =  746|  lbs.  avoird. 

Ma<lra«.— The  oovld  =  181  indies ;  but  the 
doth  measure  is  the  Imp.  yard. 

The  cawney  of  24  maunies  s  57,000  sq.  fioet,  or 
about  1  acre  1  rood  Hi  poles. 

The  garse  of  80  parahs,  400  marcals,  or  3900 
measures  s  ;IOO,0(JO  cubic  inches,  or  about  16} 
Imp.  qiuu^ers,  estUnated  by  weight  at  92561  lbs. 


The  following  are  the  prindpal  local  stand 
ardi! : —  I  avo'ird. 

•  CalcuUa.^The  gui  of  2  cubits  s  I  Imp.  yard ;  f     The  maund  of  8  vis,  or  32<i  polLuns,  s  25  Iba. 
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•Yotrd. ;  and  the  aady  ot  20  mftunds  »  fiOO  Ibi. 
avoird. 

HON  XT. 

The  Integer  of  account  thronghoat  India  i« 
the  rupee,  which  is  generally  divided  into  16 
annaa  each  of  12  pice.  Formerly  rupee* 
of  various  kinds  were  coined ;  but  the  cur- 
rency of  the  three  presidencies  was  assimi- 
lated in  1835,  and  the  only  one  now  minted  is 
the  **  Company's  rufiee^"  containing  180  troy 
grains  of  silver,  91!  por  cent,  fine  (termed  OlHiS 
touch),  or  165  grams  of  pure  silver,  and  worth 
intrinsically  Is.  lU^d.,  though  commonlv  esti- 
mated at  2s.  The  other  silver  coins  are  double, 
half,  and  quarter  rupees.  Smaller  payments  are 
made  in  copper  pice,  or  in  little  stalls  called 
cowries.    [CoviraiBa.] 

The  Company's  rupee  is  declared  to  be  in 
**  VMlue  equal  to  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Fur- 
nickabad,  and  Surat  rupee,  and  to  15-ltfths  of 
the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee."  This  last  coin  (weight 
191-916  grains  silver,  91-60  touch,  or  pure 
175'9S1  grains)  to  intrinsically  worth  Is.  ll|d. 
Formerlv  prices  in  Calcutta  were  sometimes 
reckoned  according  to  an  ideal  standard,  called 
the  current  rupee,  116  of  whidi  =  100  S.  R. ;  the 
difference  per  cent,  being  termed  batta.  The  prin- 
cipal gold  coinlsthenewmohur  of  thesame  weight 
and  flnenese  as  the  Company's  rupee,  and  worth 
S9s.  Sid. ;  it  isa  Ittal  tender  for  15  R. :  the  Cal- 
cutta mohnr,  of  90471  gndns*  91  '66  touch,  worth 
£U  lai-  2id.,  to  a  tender  for  16  8.  R.  Gold, 
however,  being  undervalued  at  these  rates,  to 
not  demuidabie  in  payment,  and  is  rarely  in 
circulation.  Silver  is,  therefore,  the  general 
medium  of  exchange  and  standard  of  value. 

A  toe  to  100,0(10  rupees,  or  about  £10,000;  a 
erore  to  10  millions  of  rupees,  or  £1,000,000 ;  a 
mar  is  100  crores. 

In  Indian  notation,  large  srnns  are  divided  into 
periods  of  two  figures  only,  except  the  last  three : 
Hence  a  sum  containing  nine  ngures  to  point- 
ed thus,  06,84,93,387,  and  read  fifty-six  crores, 
eighty-four  lacs,  ninety-three  thousand,  three 
hunored,  and  twenty-seven. 

Exchanges. — Bilto  on  London  are  commonly 
drawn  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  at  6 
months'  sight,  or  10  months'  date;  the  usual 
fluctuations  being  from  Is.  lid.  to  2s.  lid.  per 
Company's  rupee:  the  average  rate  (excluding 
interest)  at  whidi  the  Companv  have  of  late 
yean  radixed  their  remittances  to  2i.  per  rupee. 
Bilto  between  the  different  presidencies  are  usu- 
ally drawn  at  30  days'  sight. 

AANK8,  &e. 

The  banking  business,  in  the  hands  of  British 
•Dbiects,  has  presented  some  peculiar  forms,  and 
undergone  considerable  vicieitudes.  In  Cal- 
cutta, it  centred  long  in  six  great  houses,  with 
which  the  members  of  the  public  service  lodged 
almost  all  their  savings,  and,  receiving  interest 
at  10  per  cent,  were  in  no  haste  to  trailer  their 
money  to  Britain.  Deposits  were  thus  accumu- 
lated to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  for  whloh 
advantageous  investment  was  found  in  advances 
to  indigo  planters,  shipowners,  and  others ;  also 
by  acting  as  agents,  and  carrying  on  mercantile 
specuUtions  of  thetf  own.  By  these  means  great 
wealth  was  accumulated ;  but  after  1814,  when 
the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  the 
bankers,  unable  to  invest  their  deposits  with  the 
uime  advantage  as  formerly,  dtopo^ed  of  tliem 
in  loans  to  improvident  individuato,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  houses,  mills,  ships,  and  other  sub- 
jects, which  could  not  be  made  available  when  a 
demand  for  money  arose.  Yet  no  alarm  was 
taken  nntil  the  fidlure  of  Palmer  and  Co.  in 
1830 ;  and  even  then  confidence  was  not  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  other  houses,  who  continued 
to  struggle  on  several  years,  meeting  the  de- 


mands gradually  made  for  the  deposits  lodged 
with  them  by  nusing  money  in  every  mode,  sell- 
ing  at  niinoiis  loss,  and  mortgaging  all  descrip- 
tions of  property,  till,  at  length,  when  they  ac- 
tually fell,  there  remained  for  the  general  credi- 
tor scarcely  enough  to  pay  5s.  a-pound.  The  en- 
tire defalcations  liave  been  stated  at  £20,000,000, 
and  the  loss  to  the  public  at  £15.000,000 ;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Calcutta  Monthly  Journal  for  Fe- 
bruary 1838,  seemingly  on  precise  data,  givM 
the  following  statement  :— 


Palmer  ft  Co. 
Alexander  ft  Co. 
Macintosh  ft  Co. 
Fergiuion  ft  Co. 
Colvin  ft  Co. 
Cruttenden  ft  Co. 


£2,600,000 
3,440,000 

•  2,470,000 
3,860,000 

.  1,810,000 
1,350,000 

£14,330,000 


Of  thto  sum  onlv  a  fourth,  according  to  sup- 
position, being  paid  to  the  creditors,  there  re- 
mained upwards  of  £10,000,000  of  loss. 

The  accommodation  now  derived  from  banking 
to  limited,  though  increasing.  The  Bank  <^ 
Bengal,  founded  in  1809,  a  fifth  part  of  whose 
stock  to  held  by  the  Company,  now  possesses  a 
capital  of  £1,000,000.  It  has  a  local  charter, 
and  issues  notes,  which  are  taken  in  revenue 
payments.  The  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  formed 
chiefiy  by  partners  of  the  topsed  private  firms, 
has  now  a  capital  of  £800,(M!0.  Both,  It  is  said, 
intend  to  form  branches  In  the  interior.  At  Agia 
there  to  one  of  £800,000,  chiefly  eetabltohed 
by  the  servants  of  the  Company.  The  Bank  of 
Madras  to  a  small  government  eetabltohment  for 
the  convenience  of  the  local  authorities;  it  Is 
now  being  enlarged.  At  Bombay  a  bank  waa 
hitelv  founded,  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  tha 
Bank  of  BenaaL  The  shares  of  all  these  banks 
are  now  at  mgh  premiums ;  and  another  called 
the  Bank  of  Asia  has  been  recently  (1841)  pro- 
jected, with  a  capital  of  £1.000.000,  and  having 
the  general  management  vested  in  a  Court  of 
Directors  in  London,  after  the  manner  of  the 
British  North  American  and  other  colonial 
banks.  A  Joint  stock  bank  at  Madias  to  also 
prniected. 

The  following  were  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Bank  of  Benni  fai  September  1841 :— Diwwunt 
on  private  bills,  3  months,  8 per  cent  Dtocount 
on  government  and  salary  buls,  6  per  cent.  In- 
terest on  loans  on  govemmoit  paper,  6i  per  cent. 

Among  the  natives,  paper-money  ooes  not 
exist ;  and  yet  banking  in  certain  branches  to  an 
extensive  occupation.  One  of  its  functions  to  to 
transmit  money  by  bilto  of  exchange,  called  hoon- 
deeSf  mostly  of  small  amount,  which  are  veij 
well  managed  by  the  native  bankers,  or  ikrqffS. 
All  small  payments,  as  already  noticed,  are  made 
in  copper,  or  hi  cowrie  shelto  of  above  5000  to 
the  rupee,  the  fumishittg  of  which  occupies  a 
numerous  class  of  monev-changers.  They  some- 
times carry  slielb  to  the  value  of  £15,  which 
form  a  load  for  an  ox,  to  market  in  the  morning, 
change  them  for  rupees,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  receive  the  cowries  in  return.  They  levy  on 
the  transaction  l-36th,  which  it  is  supposed  may 

Seld  them  in  the  year  300  per  cent. ;  but  this  to 
a  great  measure  a  recompense  for  their  tobour. 
The  main  source  of  profit,  however,  among 
the  native  bankers,  arises  from  making  advances, 
which,  through  poverty  and  improvidence,  are 
required  by  a  urge  body  of  the  people.  In  trans- 
actions witn  persons  in  good  credit,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  to  9  per  cent. ;  but  a  much  higher 
charge  to  made  on  loans  to  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation. Almost  every  native  cultivator,  or 
ryot,  al  the  beginning  of  the  season,  receives  on 
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«redit  Med-eorn  and  lulMtotenoe  till  flie  next 
harvMt,  the  produce  of  which  ^om  into  the  hands 
of  the  money-lender.  He  has  luuatlT  indeed  an 
■oeonnt-current  againit  him,  whlcn  b  neter 
ftaUy  deared  off;  and  the  intemt  iM  charged  at 
the  niinona  rate  of  at  least  40  per  cent.  The 
semindan  are  also  obliged  to  have  reeooiM  to 
them,  payiag  from  M  to  90  per  cent.  These 
usurious  exactions  an  aooompaaied,  and  indeed 
occasioned,  hy  the  risk  of  loong  the  principal ; 
but  when  this  is  aToided,  and  a  large  business 
carried  on,  enormous  fortunes  are  accumulated. 
Several  native  bankers  in  Calcutta,  Benares,  and 
other  large  dties,  are  supposed  to  be  worth  nearly 
a  million  sterling. 

Dunn. 
B^iMol  iVtevMsMW.— The  general  rate  of  Im- 

K»rt  duty  on  goods  brought  in  British  vessels  is 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  in  foreign  vesAets, 
7  per  cent. ;  on  marine  stores  and  metals  of  Brit- 
iso  or  colonial  produce  or  mnnufecture,  tai  Brit- 
ish vessels,  9  per  cent. ;  on  woolienfl,  do.  do.  2 
per  cent. ;  ooiree  In  British  vessels,  7i  percent- ; 
tea,  wines,  liqueurs,  and  npiccs,  do.  10  per  cent. ; 

3»irits  do.  9  annas  per  Imp.  gallon ;  bullion,  prc- 
ous  stones,  grain,  hones,  ice,  coal,  and  Bn^^lsh 
books  are  free. 

The  duties  are  levied  on  the  market  value 
irlthont  deduction ;  and  the  whole  are  returned, 
saving  |th,  if  the  goods  (excepting  opium  and 
salt),  are  re-exported  within  two  years  of  land- 


ing: If  the  goods  (savkig  opium  and  salt)  art 
re-exported  In  the  same  ship,  without  being 
landed,  no  duty  Is  exisible. 

Tlie  general  rate  of  export  duty  on  oomitry 
articles  not  enumerated,  sent  by  Britldi  vessels* 
is  9  per  cent.,  by  foreign  vessels,  6  per  cent,  s 
grain  in  British  vessels,  1  anna  pear  mannd ;  in- 
digo, do.  9  rupees  per  maund;  on  lac-dye  and 
shellac,  do.  4  per  cent. ;  raw  sDk  lilature,  do. 
91  annas  per  seer ;  Bengal  wound  silk,  da  9  an- 
nas per  seer ;  tobacco,  do.  4  annas  per  mannd ; 
double  rates  being  exacted  when  exported  in 
foreign  vessels.  BuIUon,  precious  stones,  living 
animals,  and  opium  purchased  at  government 
sales,  are  free ;  also  cotton-wool,  If  exported  to 
Europe  or  America ;  and  sugar  and  rum,  if  ex- 
ported to  United  Kingdom  or  colonies.— (iie(  <ff 
Ootfemor  fn  CnincJZ,  IfayJSO,  1838.) 

Bombay  Pretidenew.—Tht  import  duties  on 
the  articles  mentioned  above  are  the  same  as  at 
Calcutta. 

The  general  rate  of  export  duty  Is  also,  as  at 
Calcutta,  9  per  cent,  on  oounti7  articles  sent  in 
BrftixJi  vessels,  and  6  per  cent,  when  in  foreign 
vessels ;  on  tobacco,  1 1  rupee  per  mannd  of  80 
tolas  to  the  seer ;  cotton- wool  exported  to  Europe 
or  America  In  British  vesseb,  bullion,  precious 
stones,  books,  living  animals,  and  opium  covered 
by  a  pass,  free ;  opium  not  covered  by  a  pass, 
prohibited.— Uc<  ifOouncU,  January  9, 1838.) 


INDIA  (DANISH)  is  limited  to  the  two  petty  ■ettlements  of  Serampore  in 
Bengal,  and  Tranqnebar  on  the  Coromandcl  coast. 

Serampore  la  situated  on  the  Hoogley,  12  miles  N.  of  Calcutta ;  pop.  19,00a  It  has  little  or  no 
trade,  but  is  cdstirated  as  a  missionary  station,  especially  of  the  Baptists. 

Trtmqiwibar,  a  seaport  and  small  territory  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  situate  at  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Cave^,  in  lat  11*  V  N.  long.  79"  M'  E..  about  14A  miles  8.  from  Madras.  It  was 
porchaaed  from  the  Raiah  of  Taqjorc  In  1616 ;  pop.  20,00u.  Accounts  are  kept  In  rupees ;  and  the 
mannd  weiglis  68  lbs.  Danish,  or  74|  lbs.  avoird. 

The  trade  with  these  settlements  was  foimeriy  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  Bast  India  Company, 
'-4m  exduslve  bodv  which  was  dissolved  in  1938,  In  their  hands  it  was  ve^T  Inconakteable,  but 
win  now  probably  be  Increased. 

INDIA  (DUTCH).    [Jata.    Eastern  IsLANoa.] 

INDIA  (FRENCH),  according  to  Malte-Bnin,  oomprehendfl  Pondiofaeny  and 
Garioal,  with  their  dependencies  on  the  O>romandel  coast ;  Yandon  and  its  de- 
pendencies, with  the  factory  of  Masnlipatam  in  the  Northern  CJircars  ;  Chander- 
nacpre  ana  its  tenritorr,  with  Grorette  and  some  other  factories  in  Bengal :  and 
Kantf,  and  factories  at  Calicut  and  Snrat  on  the  western  coast.  These  are  aunosi 
all  inconsiderable  and  declining  places.  The  principal  is  PondicheiTy,  (he  diief 
seat  of  gOTemment. 

Pondieherrp  is  situated  In  lat.  1 1»  8^  N. ,  long.  79"  64' B. .85mi1es  & W.  of  Bfadras ;  pop.  40,000.  The 
town  is  handsome,  and.  though  destitute  of  a  harbour,  possesses  a  tolerable  roadstead.  Trade,  how- 
ever. Is  dull,— 4he  British  fiscal  regulations  being  adverse  to  intercourse  with  the  interior.  BxpOTta, 
rice,  drugs,  sugar,  indigo,  and  blue  linens.  The  mon^  of  account  is  the  pagoda  =  9  rupees  =  84 
fuiams  =  5s.  lOd.  nearly.  Grain  is  sold  by  the  garae  of  6(K>  mercals  =  104*1^  iron,  bushels.  The 
maund  =  8  vis  =  29  lbs.  14  os.  7  drams  avoird. ;  and  20  maunds  =  1  candy  =  918*05  Iba.  avoird. 

These  places  have  been  generally  captured  by  the  British  during  war,  and  restored  on  the  return 
of  peace.  All  fortifications  are  destroyed ;  and  the  French  are  ddMired  by  treaty  from  rebuilding 
them,  or  of  maintaining  any  force  beyond  wliat  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  poUoe. 

INDIA  (PORTUGUESE)  comprehends  Damann,  Din  in  Ghiaerat,  and  (3oa; 
the  last  haying  a  territory  40  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth,  being  the  only 
place  of  consideration. 

Ooa,  in  lat.  \y>  28^  N.,  long.  79**  51'  B.,  Is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  month 
of  the  Mandona.  250  miles  n.  8.  E.  of  Bombay.  It  whs  made  by  Albuquerque  (by  whom  It  was 
captured  in  1510)  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Eaat ;  but  It  is  now  nearly 
superseded  by  New  Ooa.  or  Pai^im,  situated  5  miles  distant  on  the  seashore,  and  pnssfiBslng  one 
of  the  beet  harlwurs  of  India ;  pop.  80,000.  This  port,  though  formeriy  the  centre  of  eaatem  com- 
merce, has  now  only  an  inoonsiderable  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  China  and  Afriok  Imports,  chiefly  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  ivoiy,  sugar,  wocrtleos,  glass, 
and  some  other  European  articles.  Bxports,  hemp,  betel-nut,  cowries  and  toys,  beads,  dte.  for 
Africa. 

Accounts  In  Ck>a  are  kept  in  pardos,  eadi  divided  Into  4  good  or  5  bad  tangas,  also  into  840  good 
or  900  bad  reas ;  the  pardo  is  equal  8s.  5d.  neatly.  The  eandy  of  20  maunds  s=  485  lbs.  avmrd., 
estimated  in  grain  at  14  Winchester  bushels.    The  other  measures  are  Portuguc  ' 

INDIA  RUBBER.    [Caoutchouc] 
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INDIGO  (Da.  Fr.  &.  Ger.  Indiffo.  It.  Indaeo.  Rob.  KrtiHdc,  Indipo.  Sp. 
Anil),  a  fine  blue  dye  extracted  from  various  species  of  ItuUgoferay  pnncipallv 
the  /.  HnetoriOf  a  knotty  shrubby  plant  commonlv  propagated  annually  by  seed. 
The  indjfo  plant  has  been  called  *^  the  child  of  toe  sun :''  and  a  soil  of  the  first 
deipree  of  fertility,  as  well  as  a  hot  climate,  are  reqairea  to  raise  it  in  perfection. 
The  growida  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  tropical  riyers  hare  been  found 
by  experience  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  dye  is  extracted  from  the 
plant  oy  suflferin^  it  to  ferment  with  water  ;  durinff  which  it  nndei^;oes  chemical 
changes  that  nltmately  cause  its  deposition  in  fche  form  of  a  blue  feculent  sub- 
stance, which  is  collected  and  dried.  Indiico.  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  sqnaro 
cakes,  or  cubical  mmiwMi  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  Howerer  careftiUy  prepared,  it 
always  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  imparities,  the  lelatire  quantity  of 
these  beinc  aeoertained  by  ite  specific  gravity,  which  is  light  in  proportion  to  its 
parity.  Mr  Brande  estimates  the  ficnenJ  amount  of  colouring  matter  at  only  60 
per  cent  iChetmtirv,  p.  d43).  In  choosing  indigo,  the  laige  regular-formed  cakes 
should  be  prefened,  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  extennlly  free  from  wl^te  mould,  and 
of  a  clean  net  sha^ ;  when  broken,  the  fracture  should  be  of  a  bright  purple  tint, 
of  a  compact  texture,  free  tmm  white  specks  or  sand,  and  when  ruined  should  have 
a  shining  copper-like  appearance  :  it  should  swim  in  water,  and  when  burnt  by  the 
candle  it  should  fly  like  dust.  This  commodity  is  distinguished  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent shades  of  cobur.  The  principal  shades  are  blue,  which  is  the  best^  violet* 
and  copper  colour ;  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  fine,  good,  and  middling. 

The  mdigo  crop  is  subject  to  very  great  vicissitudes,  both  of  quantity  and  qua- 
lity ;  this  leads  to  oomflpondinx  fiuctuations  of  price ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  of  all  the  productions  that  nave  been  made  objects  of  commercial  speculation, 
scarcely  anv  has  been  a  more  fertile  source  of  bankruptcies. 

The  chief  localities  of  the  indixo  plant  at  present  are  Bengal  and  Guatimalak 
though  of  late  years  the  exportation  from  the  latter  has  been  materially  checked 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  Coitral  America.  In  the  early  period  of  our  occupation 
of  India,  indigo  formed  a  leadinr  brandi  of  the  Company's  trade;  but  the  rude 
manufacture  of  the  native  population  was,  in  course  of  time,  CKpelled  firom  the 
markets  of  Europe  bv  Uie  more  skilfully  prepared  drug  of  America  and  the  Weet 
Indies.  Soon  alter  the  peace  of  1783,  the  West  Ind^lan  process  of  manu&cture  was 
introduced  into  Benffal,  and  the  directors  havine  relaxed  their  prohibitory  system 
so  far  as  to  permit  the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  on  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Gaiu^s,  the  exportations  were  jgra- 
duafiy  increased,  and  the  American  and  West  Inman  article  lumoet  entirely  driven 
from  the  market.  The  manu&oture  was  also  introduced  into  Oude  and  the  other 
north-western  districts  of  the  great  Gancetic  plain ;  and  in  later  periods  into  some 
of  the  Madras  provinces, — ^into  Java,  and  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  indi,go 
produced  every  where  else  is,  however,  very  secondair  both  in  quantity  and  quahty 
to  that  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  seem  to  oe  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  plant.  The  average  annual  supply  and  consumption  ot  indixo  at 
present  may  be  estimated  as  follows  ^— Supply  :  Bengal  provinces.  34,500  chests, 
equal  nearly  120,000  maunds,  or  9,000g000  loe.;  other  countries,  including  Madras 
and  Guatimala,  8500  chests ;  total,  43,000  chests.  Of  this  tiiere  is  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  11,500  chests,  or  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  France,  8000  chests :  Ger- 
many and  rest  of  Europe,  13y500  do.;  Persia,  3500  do. :  India,2500 do.;  United  States. 
2000  do. ;  other  countries,  2000  do. ;  total,  43,000  chests,  or  upwards  of  11,000.000 
lbs.  The  consumption  of  late  years  has  not  increaaed  in  a  ratio  corresponding 
to  the  expansion  of  manufactures, — a  circumstance  which  seemB  to  be  attributable 
partly  to  the  less  common  use  of  blue  cloth,  and  partly,  perhaps^  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  cheap  substitutes  suggested  by  the  advanced  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1820, 5,089,292  lbs. :  in 
1825,  6,793,631  lbs. ;  in  1830.  8,216,440  lbs.;  u  1835,  4,168,395  lbs.  In  1840,  the 
imports  amounted  to  5,831,269  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion, 3,011,990  lbs.  Upwards  of  4-5th8  of  the  imports  fure  from  the  East  Indies ; 
the  remainder  chiefiy  rrom  the  West  Indies,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  surplus  imported  beyond  the  quantity  consumed  is  re-exported  to 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
France  and  the  United  States  derive  their  main  supplies  by  direct  importation 
from  Calcutta. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  in  bond  of  the  different  kinds  of  iodigo  in  the 

London  market  aocording  to  Prince's  Price  Cutrent  of  S<»ptember  17, 1841. 
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GuatintalH  &  Camccas  $.  d,      $,  d. 

Floras. Ib.6  9  to  7  0 

Bnbraa 5  3  ..  6  6 

Cortes. 2  9  ..  S  4 

Bengal  fine  blue 7  9  ..  8  3 

Fuie  purple  and  riolet 8  3  . .  9  0 

Oooddo. 7  9  ..  8  3 


Middling. 7    3  ..  7    « 

Copper  fine. 7    6  ..  7    9 

Good  and  middling. A  10  ..  7    8 


«.  d.       «.  4. 

Bengal  ordln.Tloletandcopper{b.  ft    tf  to  ft  9 

Oode  good  and  fine. 4    6  ..  ft  6 

Low  and  middling 1    9  ..  4  3 

Bfadna  good  and  flie  violet  and 

Mue ft    3  ..  6  8 

OrdinaiT  &  middling  da 1  10  ..  ft  0 

Java. none. 

Manilla  good  &  fine. none. 

Ordinary  and  middling 1    9  ..  4  9 

The  American  indigo  is  generally  enclosed  in  sacks  of  coarse  linen  sewed  into  an 
ox  hide,  a  kind  of  package  which  is  called  a  aeron,  and  contains  usually  about  250 
Ihs.    The  East  Indian  is  in  chests  of  about  3i  factory  maunds,  or  260  lbs.  S 

INDORSATION  :  INDORSER.  Indorsation  is  the  assignm^  of  a  n<wotiable 
document,  such  as  a  bUl  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  by  a  writing  on  the  back. 
The  person  who  assi^ps  is  caJled  the  Inaorser,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  assig- 
nation  is  made,  the  indorsee.  Indorsement,  in  its  fiiU  and  common  acceptation, 
convejs  to  tiie  indorsee  all  the  rights  preyiously  existing  in  the  indorser,  with  the 
addition  of  a  claim  against  the  indorser  himself.  To  enable  this  to  be  accomplished, 
however,  with  an  English  or  Irish  bill,  there  must  be  words  intimating  an  intention 
on  the  part 
through  the 
is  a  mere 

Tey  a  right  against  the  maker,  but  merely  a  claim  on  the  indorser.  It  is  held, 
however,  that  negotiable  words  omitted  by  mistake  mav  be  supplied  {Chitiyy  p.  219). 
In  Scotland,  every  bill  or  note  is  negotiable,  unless  it  bear  a  special  restriction.  A 
bill  payable  simply  **  to  bearer"  is  transferable  vnthout  indorsement ;  but  the  person 
who  delivers  it  does  not  by  such  act  become  a  party.  By  17  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  bills 
and  notes  for  sums  of  20s.  and  upwards,  but  under  £5,  can,  in  England,  only  be 
indorsed  before  the  time  of  payment,  ana  must  bear  date  at,  and  not  before,  the 
time  of  making  thereof,  and  must  be  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness. 

There  is  no  rorm  of  words  necessary  for  an  indorsement,— the  mere  signature  of 
the  payee,  called  a  blank  indorsement,  is  a  suflBcient  transference  to  the  bearer. 
An  mdorsement  with  the  name  of  the  indorsee,  and  instructions  to  pav  to  him,  is 
an  indorsement  in  foil.  ^  If  a  bill  is  once  indorsed  blank,  it  is  assignable  by  delivery, 
notwithstanding  posterior  indorsements  in  ftill^  unless  they  be  restrictive.  A  re- 
strictive indorsement  may  restrain  the  negotiability  of  a  bill.  **  Pay  to  A  B  only," 
or  **  Pay  to  A  B  for  my  use,"  are  forms  of  restrictive  indorsements.  Others  may 
be  conditionally  restrictive,  so  as  to  raohibit  negotiability  until  the  condition  is 
purified,  as  "  Pay  the  contents  to  A  B  on  my  being  gazetted  ensign,  before  the 
day  of  ."    An  indorsement  is  not  restrictive  m>m  havine  a  consideration 

on  the  face  of  it.  An  indorsement  may  be  (qualified  so  as  to  bar  tne  responsibility 
of  the  indorser,  and  merely  transfer  to  the  mdorsee  the  claim  against  the  previous 
parties.  The  usual  form  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  appending  to  the  signature  the 
words  taru  recoura,  A  bill  cannot  be  incforsed  for  pirt  of  its  contents  alter  accept- 
ance; but  if  |>artly  paid,  it  may  be  indorsed  as  to  tne  residue.  A  person  who  has 
delivered  a  bill  without  indorsement,  when  it  was  the  understanding  of  parties  that 
it  should  be  indorsed,  may  be  compelled  in  equity  to  do  so  ;  and  if  he  die  in  the 
mean  time,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  mdorse. 

An  indorsee  of  a  bill,  who  has  given  value  for  it,  is  not  liable  to  objections  which 
may  be  pleaded  M;ainst  a  previous  holder,  unless  avrare  of  them  when  he  took  the 
bill.  In  England,  however,  a  person  who  takes  a  bill  protested  for  non-«oceptanoe 
or  overdue,  does  so  with  aJl  the  objections  pleadable  against  the  indorser.  In 
Scotland,  it  appears  to  be  held  that  the  circumstance  of  a  bill  being  overdue  does 
not  of  itself  anect  the  ri^t  of  the  indorsee,  and  is  only  a  circumstance  attended 
with  more  or  less  suspicion.  A  bill  paid  by  the  party  originally  liable  ceases  to 
be  negotiable  ;  but  not  so  a  bill  paid  oy  an  indorser.  Where  the  illegality  of  the 
original  transaction  makes  a  bill  or  note  void,  an  indorsee,  however  onerous,  can- 
not recover  firom  the  original  drawee,  but  the  indorser  is  liable  to  him,  both  on  the 
bill  and  for  the  original  debt.  An  indorser  on  whom  recourse  is  intended  to  be  had, 
must  receive  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  and  though,  as  between 
the  drawer  and  drawee,  notice  may  be  rendered  unnecessary  from  want  of  value, 
this  will  not  affect  the  indorser's  right  to  notice.  {Bailey  on  B^  120-170.  Chiity 
on  B.,  218-297.    Ttwmwn  on  B,,  250-308.) 

INGOT,  a  mass  of  metal. 

INK  (Fr.  Encre.    Ger.  Dinte)  is  composed  of  different  ingredients,  according  to 
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the  pnrpoMB  to  which  it  is  to  be  appfied.  PrinUng  Ink  is  a  black  paint,  which, 
from  its  drying  nature,  adheres  readily  to  moist  paper.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
nut  or  linseed  oil,  which  is  ignited  when  in  a  boiling  state,  and  sunered  to  bam 
ontil  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  drying  quality ;  after  which  it  is  mixed  with 
lamp-black  when  black  ink  is  reaaiAd,  and  yermilion  when  it  is  wanted  of  a 
red  colour.  Writinff  Ink  is  either  black,  red,  or  blue.  The  best  black  is  made  by 
boilinf  Aleppo  galls  in  water,  and  then  adding  sulphate  of  iron, — ^the  precipitate 
f^m  these  oeing  kept  suspended  by  gum-arabic :  the  proportions  in  general  use 
are  2  of  galls  to  1  of  sulplute  of  iron  and  1  of  gum-arabic  ;  that  of  water  is.com- 
monly  1  aIIou  to  1  lb.  or  galls.  Logwood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  sails  for  a 
cheap  ink,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  permanent  colour.  Red  ink  is  made  oy  boiling 
braasu-wood  in  weak  -nnegar,  and  adding  alum.  Blue  ink  is  manufactured  fh>m 
the  ferro-prussiate  of  potuh  and  oxide  m  iron.  India,  or  Oiina  Ink,  employed  in 
drawing^  consists  of  fine  lamp-black  mixed  with  irum-water  or  fine  size.  The 
writing  inks  anciently  in  use  appear  to  hare  been  aU  of  this  kind.  Marking  Ink^ 
for  linen|  is  generally  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver^  which  is  written  upon  the  fabric 
after  it  has  been  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solution^  as  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  inks  in  which  lampA>lack  is  the  colouring  matter  will  be  alwaya  the  most 
durable:  but  the  common  ink  possesses  the  adVantafe  of  flowing  easily  from  the 
pen.  The  mann&cture  of  printing  ink  is  chiefly  confined  to  Lonaon ;  that  of  writ- 
ing ink  is  more  widely  distributecL  All  kinds  are  exported,  but  the  whole  amount 
is  inconsiderable. 

INKLE,  a  kind  of  broad  linen  tape  made  at  Manchester. 

INNS  AND  INNKEEPERS.  The  only  department  under  this  head,  coming 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  is  the  law  in  relation  to  the  liability  of  inn- 
keepers for  the  property  of  travellers  coming  under  their  roof.  An  innkeeper,  by 
adopting  his  tnMie,  comes  under  a  contract  of  insurance  with  each  guest  he  re- 
ceiTes,  Mooming  liable  to  indemnify  him  for  property^  lost,  without  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  loss  has  been  occasionea,— proyided  it  have  not  originated  in 
the  guest's  own  carelessness  or  nusconduct.  If  loss  be  occasioned  by  the  guest's 
own  companion  or  servant  introduced  by  him  to  the  inn,  the  loss  is  his  own.  The 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  carriers,  and  is  in  almost 
all  respects  the  same,  with  the  difference  that  it  has  not  been  yet  limited  by  stat- 
ute. [Carubrs.]  How  far  the  innkeeper  can  limit  his  responsibility  by  warning 
given  to  the  guest,  is  a  doubtful  point.  It  is  held  that  the  law  beinx  fixed,  the  guest 
entering  an  inn  under  the  assurance  of  its  protection^  cannot  be  deprived  of  it 
a^^ainsChis  will  by  any  warning  or  intimation  which  the  landlord  may  choose  to 

Eve  (IkUton'9  Justice,  133) :  but  if  the  guest  acquiesce  by  taking  the  goods  under 
s  own  special  oharj^,  the  responsibility  is  removed  (Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  M. 
S[  Sel.  310).  There  is  considerable  nicety  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  guest  is 
bound  to  see  his  property  put  in  the  right  place,  or  deposited  vrith  the  right  person. 
He  who  leaves  valuable  goods  in  a  courtyard  or  passage,  without  drawing  atten- 
tion to  them,  will  have  no  recourse  :  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  was  the  rule  of 
the  house  to  deposit  the  guests'  goods  in  their  bedrooms,  and  a  traveller  directed 
his  luggage  to  be  taken  to  the  commercial  room,  where  it  was  stolen,  the  landlord 
was  found  reraonsible.  It  appears  that  he  would  not  have  been  so,  however,  had 
he  expressly  oeclined  to  take  charge  of  the  goods  unless  they  were  deposited  in  the 
bedroom.— (Richmond  v.  Smith,  2  Mann,  ^ Ryl  235.) 

It  is  a  ibrther  oblij^tion  on  an  innkeeper,  tuit  he  must  receive  every  guest  who 
offers  himself,  until  his  establishment  is  filled.  He  is  not  bound,  however,  to  give 
credit,  and  before  submitting  to  this  his  obligation  to  the  public,  he  may  require 
reasonable  remunenition  to  be  first  tendered.— (C7A«i^^'«  £um*sJtutice,  Alehouse^ 
xvi.    Sir  E.  X.  7bm/m'«  L,  Dictionavv,  voce  Innt.) 

INSOLVENCY,  in  its  most  simple  and  extensive  meaning,  denotes  a  man's 
inability  to  meet  his  debts.  It  is  applied  only  to  a  person  who  is  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  bankrupt  statutes,  wnether  from  his  not  belonging  to  the  class  of 
trading  persons  to  whom  the  acts  apply,  or  fh>m  that  method  of  disposing  of  the 
estate  not  havini^  been  adopted  bv  the  creditors.  Every  bankrupt  must  necesatrily. 
however,  be  an  insolvent.  In  Scotland,  the  former  expression  is  appUed  to  all 
persons,  whether  tradesmen  or  not,  who  have  shown  cco-tain  public  symptoms  of 
inability  to  pay  the  debts  demanded  of  them ;  and  these  indications,  to  constitute 
this  species  of  bankruptcy,  must  always  be  accompanied  by  insolvency.  In  Ens - 
land  and  Irehind,  the  term  insolvent  is  now  technically  used  with  reference  to  snch 
persons  as  are  taking  advantage  of,  or  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  insolvency 
acts,  which  provide  a  sort  of  bankruptcy  system  for  those  debtors  who  do  not  come 
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within  the  operation  of  the  tnden'  bankraptey  statutes.  In  Scotland,  the  name 
by  which  the  equivalent  prooese  is  known  is  cesth  bonorvm :  and  the  term  insolr- 
ent  is  not  there  technically  applied  to  a  debtor  undergoing  this  process.    [Cfissto.] 

There  have  been  three  separate  means  of  relief  open  to  imprisoned  debtors  tn 
England,  riz.  the  lords'  act,  the  small  debtors'  act,  and  the  ceneral  insolrent  debtors' 
act.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  partly  suspended  by  tne  earlier  tusolvent  aeta, 
and  partly  in  disuse,  is  entirely  abrogated  by  the  last  insolvent  aet  (1  &  2  Viet, 
e.  1 1 0,  (( 119).  The  small  debtors'  act,  48  Geo.  III.  o.  128,  |m>Tided  for  the  release 
of  those  who  hare  been  12  months  in  prison,  on  debts  not  exoeeding  £20;  but  bf 
the  latest  insolvent  act  this  also  has  been  virtually  superseded. 

A  separate  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  first  constituted  by  Lord 
Redesoale's  act,  68  Geo.  III.  o.  102,  and  was  continued  by  four  acts  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  the  last  of  which,  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  57,  was  the  existins[  statute  down  to 
the  passing  of  Sir  John  Campbell's  act,  commonly  called  the  Act  for  abolishing 
Arrests  in  Mesne  Process  (1  a  2  Vict.  c.  110),  by  which  the  insolvency  system  was 
improved.  The  court  consists  of  a  chief  and  three  ordinary  commissioners,  and  is 
a  court  of  record,  vnth  fhU  powers  for  enforcing  its  jurisoiction.  An  incuvidual 
commissioner  may  hold  a  plenary  court :  and  there  are  arrangements  In  the  act 
for  enabling  the  commissioners  to  hold  circuit  courts.  The  act  nas  two  objects  in 
view :  in  the  first  place,  the  protection  of  debtors  from  oppressive  imprisonment ; 
in  the  second,  the  affording  a  summary  process  to  creditors  for  distributing  Xhb 
available  property  of  a  debtor.  When  a  debtor  applies  for  the  benefit  of  the  ac^ 
he  must^be  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  act  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  creditors  of  an  insolvent,  on  his  remaining  21  days  in  prison  without  satisfy- 
ing the  debt  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  In  either  case,  the  operation  of  thd 
act  is  applied  for  by  summary  petition  to  the  court.  The  resiut  is,  kn  order 
vesting  m  the  provisional  assignee  the  whole  property  of  the  insolvent,  real  and 
personal,  existing  or  contingent,  with  the  exception  of  apparel,  bedding,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  workmen's  tools,  not  exceeoing,  on  the  whole,  £20  in  value* 
There  are  specific  provisions  for  the  vesting  and  diroosal  of  the  several  kinds  of 
property,  and  exc^ionalprovisions  for  adjustment  in  the  case  of  jpubUe  officers, 
clergymen,  and  others.  The  creditors  have  a  partial  control  in  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty. There  are  arrangements  for  the  exammation  of  the  Inscrfvent,  and  for  mak- 
ing the  necessary  investigations  into  the  amount  of  his  property,  the  drcumstanceb 
out  of  which  his  involvements  have  arisen,  and  such  like.  After  the  examinations 
are  over,  the  debtor  is  to  be  discharged,  either  forthwith,  or  at  such  a  lime  that  his 
imprisonment  shall  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  six  months,  computed  from  the  order 
vesting  the  estate  in  the  assignee,  unless  there  be  special  reason  for  punishing  him 
by  a  longer  imprisonment.  In  certain  cases  of  fraud  connected  with  the  proceedings 
on  the  petition,  the  court  may  adjudge  the  confinement  to  continue  for  such  a  periwl 
as  shall  not  make  it  on  the  whole  exceed  three  years  ( j{  77).  In  certain  cases  enu- 
merated in  the  act.where  the  circumstances  connected  vnth  tne  insolvent's  embarrass- 
ments show  fraua  or  gross  recklessness,  the  imprisonment  may,  in  like  manner,  be 
continued  for  two  years.  The  result  of  a  discharge  is,  that  the  debtor  is  relieved 
from  execution  and  imprisonment  for  the  debts  to  which  the  discharge  applies. 

In  Ireland,  the  system  for  the  relief  of  insolrent  debtors  was  acmistea  on  th^ 
model  of  the  English  act  by  8  &  4  Vict.  c.  107.  The  amount  to  which  the  debtor^s 
wealing  apparel,  bedding  and  tools,  are  there  privileged,  is  £15. 

INSURANCE,  in  its  legal  definition,  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  one  party 
engaging  to  make  ^ood  to  another  the  pecuniary  loss  that  may  be,  or  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  occasioned  by  any  fhture  or  contingent  event,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  certain  received  or  promised.  The  most  obvious  subjects  of  insurance  are 
those  which  can  be  measured  by  a  pecuniary  value,  and  to  this  fair  estimate  of 
loss,  insurances  bv  individuals  on  their  oven  fives  Is  the  only  exception  ;  a  case  in 
which  no  mischief  can  arise  from  the  Insured  valuing  his  life  at  the  sum  for  which 
he  can  pay  the  premium  of  insurance.  In  this  contract,  the  person  who  insures  is 
called  the  Insurer,  and  technically  the  Undervraiter,  from  his  vmting  his  name  (in 
marine  insurances)  under  the  sum  he  will  stand  good  for.  The  purty  obtaining 
the  insurance  is  called  the  Insured,  or  the  Assured,  and  the  deed  by  which  the 
insurer  becomes  bound  is  called  a  Policy  of  Insurance. 

The  principle  of  insurance  is  that  of  equalizing  the  accidents  of  life  or  fortune, 
by  many  joinmg  together  and  consenting  that  aU  diall  bear  the  average  lot  of  the 
whole ;  or.  what  is  the  same,  of  reducing  to  each  individual,  in  ever^  case,  his  pos- 
sibility of  loss  down  to  the  average  loss  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  or  cases. 
**  Though  based  upon  self-interest,"  says  PirofisBor  De  Morgan,  **  yet  it  is  the  moA 
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enliglitMied  and  benevoleiit  form  which  (he  projects  of  self-interest  ever  took.  It  is, . 
in  fact,  in  a  limited  sense,  and  a  practicable  method,  the  agreement  of  a  oommnnity 
to  consider  the  goods  of  its  indiridual  members  as  common.  It  is  an  agreement  that 
those  whose  fortune  it  shall  be  to  haye  more  than  average  success,  shaJl  resign  the 
overplns  in  favonr  of  those  who  have  less.  And  thonsh  as  yet  it  has  only  been  ap- 
plied  to  the  reparation  of  the  evils  arising  from  storm,  fire,  premature  deatn,  disease, 
and  old  age,  yet  there  is  no  pladnc  a  limit  to  the  extensions  which  its  application 
Bd^hi  reoeiYe,  if  the  public  were  fiiUy  aware  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  safety  with 
which  they  may  be  put  in  practice." — {Ettay  on  ProbaMUieM.    Preface,  p.  zv.) 

In  tlus^part  of  the  work  we  shall  consider  the  three  ^at  divisions  of  the  contract, 
namely.  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Insurance  j  but  a  variety  of  other  information,  di- 
recUy  or  collaterally  beaiinf  upon  the  subiect,  will  be  found  under  the  heads  An- 

HUITT,  FbIEMBLT  SoaETT,  iNTSREST  AND  ANNUITIES,  and  ReVBBSIONS. 

INSURANCE  (FIRE)  is  a  contract  for  indemnity  against  losses  by  fire  vrithin 
a  limited  period.  In  this  country  such  insurances  are  made  by  joint-stock  societies, 
of  which  two  kinds  are  distinguished  :  proprietary  comiianies,  who  insure  at  their 
own  risk  and  for  their  own  profit ;  and  mutual  or  contribution  societies,  the  par- 
ties insured  with  which  are  members  or  partners,  and  participate  in  the  profit  or 
loss.  A  particular  account  of  the  conditions  on  which  insurances  are  granted  may 
be  readily  obtained  from  any  of  the  offices,  or  their  agencies,  several  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  conditions  are  tJwhja 
printed  in  the  policy ;  and  this  document  usually  provides  that  the  office  shall  pav 
the  loss  and  damage  suffered  by  the  assured,  not  exceeding  the  sum  fixed,  **  accorcU 
inc  to  the  tenor  of  the  printed  conditions  hereunto  annexed." 

Merchants  sometimes  keep  open  a  floating  policy  on  **  goods  their  own,  in  trust, 
or  on  commission,'*  by  which  means  all  the  merchandise  in  their  possession,  where- 
ever  deposited  (within  the  district  over  which  the  insurance  is  made  to  extend), 
is  covered  either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  as  the  aggregate  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise shiUl  happen  to  be  under  or  above  the  sum  insured.  A  loss  under  such 
a  policy  is  settled  on  the  average  principle.  Thus,  if  an  insurance  of  £10,000  is 
effected  vrithout  specification,  ana  a  loss  of  £2000  incurred,  the  merchant  would 
be  required  to  show  the  total  value  of  the  goods  held  by  him.  Supposing  it  to  be 
£20,000,  double  the  amount  insured,  he  would  in  such  case  be  entitled  to  recover 
only  £1000,  as  he  must  bear  his  own  risk  on  the  £10,000  uninsured. 

The  **  conditions  **  usually  provide  that  persons  insuring  at  the  office  must  give 
notice  of  any  other  insurance  made  elsewhere  on  their  behsTf  on  the  same  subject,  and 
cause  such  other  insurance  to  be  indorsed  on  their  policies.  This  clause  is  intro- 
duced to  protect  the  offices  against  the  fraud  of  persons  attempting  to  recover 
more  than  the  loss  sustained  by  them. 

No  precise  account  was  ever  published  of  the  proportion  of  hisured  houses  upon 
whidi  daims  have  arisen.  The  premiums^  Uierefore,  are  not  computed  as  in  life 
insurance,  frx>m  exact  data^ut,  as  in  marme  insurance,  simplj  from,  a  loose  een- 
eral  estimate  of  the  risk.  The  risks  are  usually  divided  by  Bntish  offices  into  four 
classes,  termed  Common,  Hazardous,  Doubly  Hazardous,  and  Special  or  Extra- 
ordinary. For  the  first,  the  annual  premium  is  Is.  6d.  per  cent. ;  for  the  second, 
2s.  6d. ;  for  the  third,  4s.  6d. ;  for  the  special  risks  the  premium  varies  of  course  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  But  a  duty  is  besides  pay- 
able to  government  of  Is.  for  each  policy,  and  of  3s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 
insured,  except  in  the  case  of  &nn-produce,  stock,  and  implements,  wluch  are 
entirely  exempted  from  duty.  This  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest  over 
other  classes  of  the  commumty  was  granted  by  the  act  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  23. 

Fire  insurance  is  of  modem  origin,  having  been  little  known  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Since  then  the  practice  has  become  general  throughout  this  kingdom,  and 
has,  besides,  been  partially  introduced  into  many  foreign  countries.  The  number 
of  British  offices  is  at  present  about  sixty.  In  tne  year  1840,  the  amount  of  duty 
levied  by  several  of  the  principal  companies,  and  accounted  for  by  them  to  govern- 
ment, was  as  follows :— Sun,  £162,109 ;  Phoenix,  £133,339 ;  Royal  Exchange, 
£70,154 ;  Norwich  Union,  £67,665 ;  Ck>unty.  £45,481 ;  West  of  England,  £33,746 ; 
Guardian,  £33,251 ;  Globe,  £32,246  ;  ImperuJ,  £31,263 ;  Alliance,  £26,310 ;  Atlas, 
£25,688 ;  Manchester,  £20,881 ;  Scottish  Union,  £20i53 ;  Union,  £19,355 ;  West- 
minster, £18,659 ;  British,  £18,478 :  And  by  the  other  offices,  £231.608 :  Total, 
£990,786,*  wnich,  as  the  duty  is  3s.  per  cent.,  shows  the  value  of  tne  property 

■  ■  ■■■■'  -I  ■■  ■■ii.i  .■  ——■^■■i  ■■■  ■■  -- 

*  Tbto  was  the  gross  sum ;  an  aliowanoe  of  4  or  5  per  cent.,  according  to  drcumstances,  is  paid 
to  tUe  ofiBces  for  collecting  the  duty,  which  reduces  the  net  revenue  drawn  hy  the  government 
from  fire  hisuranoee  fai  the  above  year  to  £944,321. 
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insured  to  have  been  £660,524,000.  Adding  to  this,  £54,715,016,  the  amount  on 
farming-stock,  makes  the  total  amount  insured  in  1840,  £715,239,016,  a  sum  which, 
immense  though  it  be,  mi^t  be  greatly  increased,  but  for  the  oppressiye  duty, 
which  on  common  risKs  amounts  to  no  less  than  200  per  cent,  on  the  premium.— 
irar.  Papers,  1841 :  Nos.  173  &  826.)     8 

Law  of  Insurance  against  Fias. 

This  contract  is  ruled  by  the  same  principles  which  affect  marine  insurance  [nee 
below],  so  far  as  these  are  applicable  to  tne  nature  of  the  contract.  There  have 
been  fewer  litigated  cases  illustratire  of  the  law  in  this  department,  but  the 
authorities  refer  to  the  cases  in  marine  insurance  as  precedents.  Tne  policy 
is  always  an  open,  not  a  valued  one,  there  being  no  abandonment.  The  con- 
tract is  generally  renewable  from  year  to  year,  on  payment  of  the  premium  in 
advance ;  and  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  that  the  policy  shall  not  lapse  until  after 
some  definite  number  of  days  beyond  the  expiry  of  the  year.  Bjr  14  Geo.  III. 
c.  48,  the  insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject,  as  proprietor,  creditor, 
uent,  or  trustee :  and  it  is  said  that  a  depositary  or  holder  in  pledn  might 
show  a  sufficient  interest,  subject  to  the  rules  established  by  the  office,  wmch  have 
the  effect  of  stipulations  oetween  the  parties.  No  more  can  be  recovered  than  to 
the  extent  of  the  interest,  and  so  when  the  same  subject  is  insured  at  more  than 
one  office,  each  pays  rateably.  The  risk  insured  against  is  fire,  or  ignition.  To 
enable  the  insured  to  recover,  something  must  have  been  actually  on  fire  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  on  fire  ;  and  so  tne  effects  of  heat  radiating  from  fire  in  its 
proper  place  are  not  included.  The  business  of  sugar-refining  was  pursued  in  a 
Duilding  of  several  stories,  to  each  of  which  heat  was  communicated  by  a  chimney 
passing  through  the  whole  building,  and  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  there  was  a 
regulator,  kept  closed  at  night  to  retain  the  heat,  but  which  ought  to  be  open  while 
the  fire  was  burning.  On  one  occasion  it  was  shut  at  an  improper  time,  and  the 
building  was  filled  with  smoke  and  sparks  which  occasioned  damiu^.  It  was  found 
that  the  insured  had  no  claim  on  the  policy,  though  it  warrauteathem  ^  against 
all  the  damage  which  they  should  suffer  by  nre"  (Austin  v.  Drewe,  6  Taunt,  436). 
If  there  be  ignition,  however,  though  not  of  the  subject  insured,  the  injury  occa- 
sioned by  the  event  is  within  the  policy,  though  more  immediatelv  caused  by  the 
efforts  to  protect  the  subject  from  the  fire,  as  by  the  removal  ox  furniture.  In 
Scotland,  where  a  neighbouring  house  had  Seen  consumed,  a  gable  of  which  was 
left  standing  unsupported,  and  in  the  attempt  to  take  it  down,  it  fell  against  the 
insured  premises,  and  destroyed  manufactures  contained  in  them,  this  was  held  a 
loss  within  the  policy.  (Johnston  o.  West  of  Scotland  Ins.  Ck>.  lCi28, 7  S.  S[  D.  52.) 

The  extent  of  the  insurance  must  often  be  interpreted  from  the  general  scope  of 
the  definition.  Where  **  stock  in  trade,  household  furniture,  linen,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  plate "  were  insured,  the  word  **  linen  '*  fVom  the  context  was  held  to 
include  only  household  linen,  and  not  linen  drapery  goods  purchased  on  speculation 
(Watchom  v.  Lanford,  3  Camp,  422).  Warranties  must  be  strictly  complied  with 
as  in  marine  insurance  [Warranty]  ;  and  so  when  there  is  a  scale  of  risks,  and 
property  is  insured  as  of  a  lower  class  than  that  to  which  it  belongs,  the  policy  is 
void.  Some  risks  generally  termed  *'  extraordinarv  "  are  not  included  in  the  tables 
of  premiums,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  special  contract.  A  material  misre- 
presentation will  vitiate  the  contract  as  in  marine  insurance.  Ck>ncealment  of  a 
circumstance  materially  affecting  the  risk  vrill  have  the  same  effect,  though  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  result  of  mistake  and  not  of  firaud  ;  hence,  where  a  fire  had  taken 
place  in  the  dose  vicinity  of  the  property  insured,  and  the  fire  was  apparently  ex- 
tinguished, and  persons  emplo}red  to  watch  the  place,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
insurance  was  negotiated,  the  circumstance  was  held  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
communicated  ;  and  the  fire  breaking  out  again  two  days  Mterwards  and  burn- 
ing the  premises  mentioned  in  the  poUcy,  there  was  no  recovery  for  the  loss  (Bufe 


but  only  to  embrace  the  case  of  rebellion,  where  there  toe  armies  and  military 
operations,  during  which  the  civil  laws  are  silenced.  The  expression  ^  civil  com- 
motion," however^  will  except  all  acts  of  popular  violence.  There  is  generally  in- 
dorsed on  the  policy  the  method  of  claiming  for  a  loss^  the  period  at  which  the 
claim  may  be  made,  and  certain  articles  of  evidence  which  the  claimant  must  ad- 
duce. It  IS  not  unfre(}ucntly  a  condition  that  he  must  produce  **  a  certificate  under 
the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  [or  in  Scotland  the  elders],  together 
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with  some  other  repotablD  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  not  ooncenied  in  such  loss, 
importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  person  inBuied,  and  do  know  or  verily  believe  that  he  really  and  by  misfortune, 
without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  has  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  and  damage : 
but  till  such  affidavit  and  certificate  of  such  insured's  loss  shall  be  made  ana 
produced,  the  loss-money  shall  not  be  payable  "  {Ellis,  61,  62).  In  England,  such 
a  clause  has  repeatedly  oeen  held  as  a  condition  precedent,  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  warranty  which  must  be  absolutely  complied  with  before  there  can  be  a  claim 
for  loss, — ^the  unreasonableness  of  the  refusal  to  sign  the  certificate  not  afibcting  the 
question.  In  Scotland  there  seems  to  have  been  no  case  on  the  point.  Professor 
l^ell,  however^  is  of  opinion  (Cbmm.  1. 168)  that,  though  **  the  want  of  those  com- 
puri^tors  ^nll  raise  an  unfavourable  presumption  against  the  insured,"  yet  **  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  law  in  Scotland  that  these  are  all  absolute  conditions  precedent  to 
the  recovery  of  a  loss  by  fire,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  enabling  persons  hostilely 
disposed  towuds  the  insured  to  extinguish  his  claim  for  loss."— (ParAr  on  Ituuronce, 
66&^0.    Marthall  on  /iwttronce,  78^81 3.    Ellis  on  Fire  and  lAfe  Insurance.) 

INSURANCE  (LIFE)  or  ASSURANCE,  a  contract  for  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  or  of  an  annuit3ri  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  particular  person,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  premium  pud  at  once,  or  periodically.  Assurances  are  said  to  be  absolute 
when  the  sum  assured  is  payable  on  the  death  of  the  party  assured ;  contingent^ 
when  the  payment  of  this  sum  depends  npon  some  other  event,  as  the  existence  or 
antecedent  death  of  some  other  person  or  persons.  They  may  be  also  divided  into 
iempoTOfff  assorances,  where  the  sum  is  payable  only  in  the  event  of  the  expiry  of 
the  life  wUhin  a  certain  limited  time  ;  deferred  assurances,  where  it  is  payable  in 
the  event  of  the  expiry  of  the  life  after  a  certain  time  ;  and  assurances  for  the 
ftthole  Ufe^  payable  on  the  expiry  of  the  life  assured,  at  whatever  time  this  may 
happen.  Assurances  are  also  effected  on  joint-lives,  under  various  contingencies ; 
but  the  greater  number  are  those  made  on  policies  for  the  whole  period  of  a  single 
life,  in  consideration  of  an  equal  annual  premium. 

(jHlity  oflAfe  Asewranee, — Life  assurance  may  be  made  subservient  to  many 
purposes.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  enabling  persons  dependent  on  their  own  per- 
sonal exertions,  or  whose  income  ceases  at  Uieir  death,  to  secure  a  provision  for 
their  surviving  dependants  ;  but  it  is  also  highly  useful  in  various  commercial  and 
legal  transactions.    Among  others,  the  following  may  be  enumerated : — 

Capital  laid  oat  in  the  purdttie  of  annoitiM  depending  on  a  life  wlU  acquire  permanence  by 
amtnng  ancii  life. 

Securities  on  life  Interota  may,  by  aararanoe,  be  rendered  eligible  for  the  parpoee  of  raidng  loans. 

Fines  may  be  applied  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  determinable  upon  the  demise  of  a  party  or 
parties.  The  guaraians  of  a  person  who,  at  a  certain  age,  wHl  oome  Into  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty, may  obtain  a  seeurity  for  advances  made  in  the  Intorim,  by  assuring  his  life  until  he  shall 
arrive  at  the  given  age.  Dependants  on  the  lives  of  others  may,  by  aeiuring  such  lives,  be  relieved 
from  the  anxiety  natural  to  their  situation. 

A  debtor  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditots  immediately,  bnt  who  may  have 
the  means  of  liquidating  the  amount  in  a  certain  time,  should  he  live  so  long,  may,  by  the  aid  of 
a  temponuy  assurance  on  his  life,  offer  a  aatis&ctory  arrangement ;  or,  should  his  views  fidl  in 
discharging  his  debts  in  the  given  time,  and  he  or  his  crediton  continue  the  assurance,  the  amount 
will  by  that  means  be  realised  at  his  decease. 

Persons  having  issued  post  oUt  iMnids  roav  realise  their  amount  at  the  time  they  become  pay- 
able, by  assuring -the  life  or  lives  on  whose  milnre  they  become  due. 

Marriage  settlements  may  be  effected  advantageously  through  the  means  of  iifi»  assurance,  par- 
ticulariy  wliere  the  husband  is  engaged  in  trade.  For  example ;  if  the  lady's  fortune  be  jb'Si'OO, 
one-ltali  may  be  pbMsd  at  the  gentleman's  disposal,  and  the  remaining  half  be  invested  in  the 
funds,  in  the  names  of  trustees,  on  behalf  of  the  lady.  The  interest  on  this  investment,  employed 
in  an  assurance  on  the  sentleman's  life  (his  age  being 8ft),  will  realise  £'9000,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  lady's  fortune,  at  nis  decease,  which,  with  the  prmdnal  money  in  the  funds  added,  gives 
£3000,  the  ladyli  original  fortune  increa»ed  by  one-half,  ana  independent  of  whatever  the  husband 
may  have  made  of  the  moiety  he  received. 

It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  detail  the  various  ramifications  of  the  system, 
or  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  it  mav  be  carried  in  a  country  such  as  Great 
Britain.  It  encourages  all  to  the  moraf  obligation  of  exercising  forethought  and 
prudence,  since  throush  its  means  these  virtues  may  be  successfully  practiwd,  and 
their  ultimate  reward  secured.  These  are  benefits  which  it  comers  upon  the 
individual.  But  the  system  is  likewise  highly  beneficial  to  society  at  large,  inas- 
much as  while  the  annual  premiums  are  considered  as  a  part  of  expenditure,  they 
and  the  accruing  interest  on  them  are  in  truth  so  much  added  to  the  productive 
capital  of  the  community.  It  was  therefore  with  much  justice  that  Mr  Mor^n 
considered  **  every  assurance  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a  surviviiup 
family,  in  whatever  oflice  it  is  effected,  not  only  as  a  private  but  as  a  public  good." 

Assurance  Societies,— Th<^  assurers  in  this  country  are  generally  public  companies 
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or  V  Jlces.  The  oldeei  of  these  ie  the  Amicable,  ehftrterod  in  1706 ;  next,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  London  Corporatioa,  both  in  1720 ;  then  the  Equitable,  in  1702. 
In  1792,  tne  Westminster  was  founded  ;  then  the  Peliean  in  1797;  and  the  Globe 
in  1799.  Many  other  societies  have  befoi  founded  since  the  oommencemeut  of  the 
present  century,  and  their  number  is  at  present  nearly  ninetjr,  whieh  is  ezclusiTe 
of  those  whose  operations  are  confined  to  particular  professions  or  trades.  The 
premiums  required  are  adjusted  aooording  to  the  a^  of  the  party  on  whose  life 
the  assurance  is  made.  Thej  are  lowest  on  young  hves,  and  increase  firom  year  to 
year  as  the  expectancy  of  life  diminishes.  The  rates  of  many  of  the  offices  are 
calculated  according  to  a  table  of  the  duration  of  life,  founded  on  the  Northampton 
bills  of  mortality  :  others,  according  to  later  tables  formed  from  observations  upon 
the  population  of  Carlisle,  and  on  the  mortality  found  to  exist  among  the  gov- 
ernment life  annuitants.  [Intbsbbt  and  Annuitus.]  The  Northampton  tables, 
principally  used  by  the  older  offices,  show  a  much  higher  (or  more  rapid)  mortality 
than  is  now  found  to  obtain,  and  veiy  large  profits  have  in  consequence  been  realised 
by  many  establishments,  particularly  those,  such  as  the  Equitable,  who  have 
besides  reckoned  upon  money  being  improvable  at  only  3  per  oent.  interest.  The 
younger  offices  have  commonly  arranged  their  scales  oi  premiums  upon  views 
more  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  fife.  Yet  even  in  those  cases  eonsiderable 
savings  are  generally  realised,  as  the  mortality  prevailing  among  assured  lives  is 
commonly  less  than  that  indicated  by  any  of  the  tables  at  present  in  U8&  owing 
to  improvements  in  medical  science,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  the  people  since 
these  tables  were  constructed  f  while,  again,  assurance  offices  have,  b^r  the  purchase 
of  reversions  and  otherwise,  rrequent  opportunities  of  investing  tiieir  ftinds  at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  that  at  which  their  premiums  are  oompnted. 

The  annexed  table  diows  in  a  classified  form  the  annual  premiums  demanded  by 
nearly  sJU  the  British  offices,  and  by  two  foreign  offices,  for  an  assurance  of  £100 
on  the  whole  life,  after  the  aj^  30, 40.  and  60.  It  also  exhibits  the  precise  rates 
at  these  ages,  according  to  diff^nt  tables  of  mortality,  reckoning  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  or  the  annual  premium  which,  accumulated  at  the  said  rate  of  interest,  would 
exactiv  amount  to  £l00  at  the  expiration  of  life,  as  shown  by  these  tables. 

1.  Hie  offices  included  in  the  first  class  are,  proprietarp^  or  joint  stock  oompa* 
nies,  with  a  subscribed  or  paid-up  capital,  which  assure  to  a  person  paying  a  fixed 
premium  a  fixed  sum  at  his  death,  and  divide  their  profits  entirely  among  their 
shareholders.  This  system,  therefore,  is  merelv  the  sue  of  an  insurance  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  purchase,  at  such  prices  as  snail  leave  a  profit  to  the  proprietors^ 

2.  The  second  class  consist  of  mutual  anuranoe  toeishes,  which  have  no  pro- 
prietary, but  divide  all  their  profits  among  the  assured,  after  deduotine  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  and  reserving  a  guarantee  fund.  The  mode  of  calculating 
profits,  '  .  ••  -•  J  *  --- 

differ 
wnoi  _ 

during  whiclT  the  assurance  may  have  continued :  the  Equitable  divides  theirs  only 
among  the  5000  members  who  have  been  longest  assured  :  the  Norwich  Union  adds 
septennially  the  whole  of  the  suiplus  premiums  to  the  policies  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  paid  :  the  Scottish  Widows^  Fund  adds  two-thiros  of  their  surplus  premiums 
septennially  to  the  policies,  not  only  reirotpeetivelv  in  regard  to  the  numMr  of  pre- 
miums paid,  but  also  vroaneetwely  m  regard  to  allpoUcies  that  may  emerge  before 
the  next  stated  period  of  Investigation  :  and  the  Scottish  Provident  reserves  the 
surplus  entire  for  those  members  who  survive  the  period  at  which  their  premiumsL 
with  accumulated  interest,  amount  to  the  sums  in  their  policies.  These,  as  well 
as  the  other  plans,  will  be  found  more  fully  explained  in  the  prospectuses  issued 
by  the  different  offices. 

3.  The  third  class,  called  mured  mutual  and  proprietary  tueooiationt,  generally 
divide  their  profits  in  a  certain  proportion  betmxt  a  body  of  proprietors  and  the 
parties  assured  at  stated  periods,  commonly  every  five  or  seven  years.  The  share  of 
the  assured  is,  by  many  <n  the  offices  of  this  olass,  as  well  as  of  class  2d,  either  added 
to  the  policy^  or  applied  in  reducing  the  annual  premiums^jn  the  option  of  the  party. 
The  proportions  allowed  to  the  assured  by  the  oifferent  offices,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
have  been  made  public,  are  as  follow  i^Fwe  per  cent,^  Westminster ;  Two-thirde 

*  The  principle  scted  upon  by  oflSces  of  r^ectlng  tad  lives  miglit  alec  be  supposed  to  preaervs 
their  rate  of  mortality  above  the  average ;  but  tmi  Is  counterbalanced  by  the  advene  interesta 
which  lead,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  to  policies  being  effected  upon  many  such  lives. 
Ilcnco  the  utmost  vigifamce  b  necessary  on  tlie  part  of  offices  to  keep  insured  lives  up  to  the  ordino 
ary  stapdard. 
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Tablk  of  the  Annoal  Rates  of  Premiiuii  charged  by  each  British  Ofiloe  at  the  Ages 
of  30, 40,  aad  60,  for  aa  Aasiuanoe  of  £100  upon  a  Bingle  Life. 


Vtnu- 


Oompaniet. 

1840  AgricultunL 

laOfiAlbkni 

J8S3Aigtu 

1824  ABvlum 

I837;Brftaiinla. 

1840|Fannen 

1803|Globe  

I797PeU<9m 

1720lRoyalBzcfaai«e. . 


£  i-d. 


1884 
1834 


1706 
1837 
1762 
1836 
1838 

1835 
1834 
1836 


Yorkahira 

York  dc  London. . 


9    4    31 
2    6    03 

1  19  10 

2  S    0 
2    0    8 
2    4    1 
2  13 
2    8 

9  13    313 
S    5 
8    3 


S.   Mutual  Auo- 

eitUiom,* 
Amicable.... 

Clergy 

EquttabJe 


Hand  In  Hand ... 

London  h.  Wast- 
minster 

Metropolitan 

Mutiuu 

National  Provi- 
dent   

Norwich  Union . . 

Scottish  Amicable 


1808 
1825 

1830  ScottlBh  Equitable 
1837  ScottieliProvident 
1815  Scottish  WidoweF. 
United  Travellers 


3.  Mixed  Mutual 
and  Proprietary. 

t826|Aberdeen 

1839AcUve 

1838  Alfred 

1824  Alliance 

18U8  Atlas 

1840  Australasian 

1839  Benevolent. 


1838  British  &  Colonial 

1820|Brit.  Commercial 

1838' British  Empire 

1833  ~      -     - 

1838 

1840 

1825 


Caledonian 

CityofQlaesow. 

Church  ofEngland 

Clerical,  MeSaU, 

&c , 

183B(Commereial 

Crown 

Eagle 

1883|E<mnomio . . 
1823{Edinbuifl^  . 

Edinburgh  &Qlas- 
gow 2    6  10 


1884 
1807 


1838 


«r 


£s.  d. 


02 


10 
6 
2  13 
9  13 


6 
43 
53 
3 


9 
9 

10 

10 
8 

11 

11 
1 

11 
8 


63  6  34  19  0 
3  6  4  4  12  0 
23    7    64  12    7 


10|3 

1 

1 

6 

1 
11 


5 
6 

13 
9 

13 
0 
6 
8 

13 
8 
9 
9 
6 

10 
8 

10 
9 
4 
7 


7 
lOi 

6 
2 
5 

7 
4 

lU 
5 
4 

10 
9 

10 

4 

10 

4 

lU 

3 


* 


19  1114    5 
8    34    7 


As« 


vs: 


£•.  d. 


13    9 

17  1 
15    1 

18  10 

7  11 

8  7 
8    0 


10    94    1 
17    34    0 


5 

8    2 

711 
7  11 


04 


« 

2 
3  5 
3    5 

2  14 

3  5 
3    4  11 


19 
1 

7  11 

6  6 

7  11 


3  19 

4  2 
4  1 
4    4 

4  10  8 
4  7 
4  10  9 
9 


16  6 

7  4 

10  8 

4  10  8 


4  11 
4    6 


64 
6 

94 
64 


8 
8 
1 
8 


4  10    6 


15 
8 
5 

7  11 
4    7 


3 

84 
04 

4 


6  10 

4   9 

10    8 

14    2 

10    8 

1    8 


4 
4 
8 

3 
5 
4 

4 

19 

3 


8 


4 

24 
64 
64 


12  2 

10  7 

12  11 

12  4 

7  0 

8  3 

13  4 


,4  7  3 
0  4  10  7 
74    8  11 


4  12  4 
4  8  0 
4    9    0 


3    1    34    9    1 


FOWB- 


MiJMdcoiM' 
fuud. 
1838!Eng)lsh  and  Scot- 
tish Law 

16401  Equitable  (New) 
1819  European 

1838!FamiV  Endowm^. 
1838  Preemasone 


Iff 


£a  d. 


1838 
1821 

1607 

1880i  Imperial 


1837 

1830 
1837 
1809 

laae 

1797 
1826 
1835 
1839 

1806 
1806 
1837 

1894 
1885 


Qlasgow 
Onardian 


Uw  Life 
Legal  5t  General.. 
Lie '.  Yictuallers. . 
Life  Assoc,  of  Scot. 
LondonAssuranoe 

London  Life 

London,  Edin- 
burgh, &I>ubHn 
Manchester 


1823 
I8:)6 
1836 
1841 
1721 
1806 
1840 

1884 

1836  Miner  Tfti. ........  9 


Endow- 


National 
ment 

National 

National  Loan  Fd. 

North  British.... 

North  of  Scotland 

Palladium 

Promoter 

Protector 

Prote>tantDiaien> 
ters. 

Provident 

Rock 

Royal  Naval  and 
Militarv 

Scottish  Union . 

Standard. i2 

1836  Standard  of  Bng 

land , 

ISlOiSun 

1714  Union 

1835|United  Kingdom 

Universal 


1834 

1826  University. 

1838  ~" 

1807 


2 
8 


19 

9 

13 

8 

2    8 

2  10 

2    » 

2    8 

1799|Weatminster 19  13   4{3 


Yictoria. 

West  of  England 


2  13 
1  19    1 


63 


711 
9  19    0 


Jfor»ampt»nSper 

cent. 

CariigteSpereent 
Equitable  Expert- 

encedo 1  18   69  10    9 

0<w.Maletdo....S   2    78  15 
Oav.  Femalet do..  I  17    5  2    8    5 


9 

8 

9 

9 

7 

9 

10 

13 

13 

13 

10 

5 

8 

11 

19 

8 
10 
10 

5 
9 
9 
9 
5 

13 
9 

10 

11 
13 
13 

19 
9 

10 


^4ir 


£9.  d. 


£s.  d. 


5 

5,3 

93 


8 

7 

11 

0 

10 
7 
7 

6 
5 
3 
5 
8 
5 
2 
7 

1 
5 


3  5 
3  5 
3    A 


113 


7 
2 
5 
2 
10 
9 
8 
0 


6 
3 
4 

5 
9 
3 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
1 
5 

7 

15 


6 
5 
3 
9 

10 
10 

0 
11 
11 
11 
11 

3j 

1 

014 

0 


04 
0 


9 

7 

5 

6 

19 

7 
6 
5 

7 
7 


84 


1 

5 

11 

6 


0 

11 

3    7  11 


7 

5 

3    4  11 


9  18 
S    6 


7 
3 
3 
4 
6 
1 
7 


5 

6 
11 

4 


6 


11 


tr 


10 

8 

8 

10 

9 

6 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

13 

16 

4 


9 
9 
6 
6 
8 
11 
0 
8 
8 
8 
9 
6 
3 
1 
0 


4  10    7 

0    0 

4    8    0 


5 
18 
13 


11  11 
7    1 


04 


10 

14 

8 


15 

10 
4  10    8 


84 


04 


14    6 
7    9 
4    8    6 


3  18    8 

4  14  2 
4  10  8 
4  10 
4  5 
4    7 


6 
4  11  10 
34    3    6 


4  10  10 


4  10    8 
3  19    5 


3  11 

4  1 
373 


o/one-Jiflk,  LondoB  Aasoranoe  and  National  lOne-third,  BeneToIent  and  Union  ; 
Orte-hM  Anstralasian,  Guardian,  Protestant  Dissenters,  Sun,  and  Victoria  ;  Two- 
tMrda^  Caledonian,  City  of  Glasgow,  Crown,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  English  and 
Scottish  Law,  Equitable  (New),  European,  Hope,  Imperial,  Lieensed  Victuallers, 
Manchester,  National  Endowment,  National  Loan  Fund,  North  British,  Rock, 
Scottish  Union,  and  United  Kingdom;  TArge-fourihg,  Aotive.  Economic,  Promoter, 
Protector,  and  Universal:  Four-^/A«,  Alfred,  British  andCoIoniaL  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Eagle,  Edinburgh,  Family  Endowment,  Law  Life,  Legal  and  General,  Minerva, 
Palladium,  Royal  Naval  and  Military,  and  University  ;  Five-sixths,  Commercial ; 


*  Some  of  theeehave  adopted  separate  lower  scales  for  temporary  and  non-parUcipatingaaBurance& 
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Nine-tenths,  North  of  Scotland  ;  Seventeen-ewhteenthM,  Proyident ;  Whole  from 
fMir^'pa/um«ea/e,  Aberdeen,  British  Empire,  lTeemaBonB.uid  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  London  Life,  and  Life  Association  of  Scotland.  But  these  proportions, 
it  has  to  be  observed,  form  a  very  uncertain  view  of  the  adyantage  to  the  assured, 
as  the  companies  ^erally  differ  in  their  mode  of  estimating  profits,  expense  oi 
management,  and  in  the  benefits  reserved  for  their  shareholders.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty, perhaps  the  safest  guides  are  the  statements  which  are  published  by  some 
of  the  offices  of  the  profits  actually  assigned  to  the  parties  assurra. 

Many  of  the  offices  in  this  class  have  lower  scales,  under  which  the  assured 
remain  independent  of  them,  as  in  class  first.  In  not  a  few  also  tiie  rates  of 
premium  on  the  lives  of  females  are  rather  lees  than  on  those  of  males. 

The  selection  of  an  office  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty;  and 
can  seldom  indeed  be  fitly  made  by  persons  not  conversant  with  life  assurance 
business.  The  mutual  assurance  and  proprietanr  systems  have  each  their  advocates. 
On  behalf  of  the  first,  it  is  chiefiy  argued  that  tne  assured  have  the  benefit  of  iJl  the 
profit  realised  ;  while  the  proorietary  companies  state  that  their  arrangement  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity,  tnat  the  realisation  of  profit  by  the  assured  under  the 
former  system  is  uncertain,  and  that  it  entails  upon  tnem  the  responsibility  of  purt- 
ners  for  the  losses  of  the  society.*  Each  kind,  however,  has  its  advantages,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  of  the  party  wishing  to  be  assured.  For  family  purposes,  and 
especiaUy  where  the  party  is  young,  the  mutual  associations  are  generally  preferred; 
while  for  temporary  or  '^  short  assurances,"  and  those  connected  with  many  kinds 
of  teust  and  money  transactions,  a  liberal  nroprietary  company  is  commonly 
chosen :  the  mixed  associations  hold  out  the  aavantages  of  both  methods.  A  pro- 
prietary comnany  making  no  returns  will  be  selected  on  a  joint  consideration  of 
its  respcBctabuity,  rate  of  premium^  and  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  its  policy. 
In  the  case  of  a  mixed  oince  shanng  profits,  regard  will  besides  be  pud  to  the 
amount  of  their  returns  or  bonus.  In  a  mutual  society,  the  rate  of  premium  is  by 
some  deemed  of  minor  importance,  as  the  surplus  is  divided  whouy  among  the 
assured,  and  the  office  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  his  savings  bank  ;  but  rates 
greatly  In  excess  lead  to  a  needless  amplitude  of  ftmds,— a  condition  not  very  favour- 
able to  economical  management. 

In  the  division  of  the  surplus  premiums  or  bonuses,  the  methods  followed  by  the 
offices  seem  to  be  fair,  in  so  far  as  they  make  the  chance  of  surplus  the  same  for 
one  member  as  for  another,  at  least  of  those  who  enter  at  the  same  age :  if  there 
be  any  thing  inequitable,  it  arises  when  the  premiums,  as  is  sometimes  objected  to 
those  computed  m>m  the  Northampton  Table,  are  disproportioned  at  different  ages, 
so  that  the  surplus  is  differently  levied  upon  different  classes  of  members.  But  ths 
hiffh  respectability  of  most  or  all  of  the  offices  using  the  Northampton  Table  has 
led  to  this  all(M;ea  inequality  beingvery  generally  disregarded. 

Mods  ofEfictvfiq  Assurance,-^the  company  delivers  to  the  party  proposing  an 
assurance  a  printed  form,  which,  where  the  assurance  is  on  his  own  life,  he  fills 
up  with  his  name  and  designation,  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  the  sum  to  be 
assured,  and  the  duration  of  the  assurance,  along  with  vaiious  particulars  regard- 
ing his  health,  viz. :  whether  he  has  resided  abroad,  has  had  smallpox  or  cowpox, 
been  affected  with  palsy,  apoplexy,  fits,  convulsions,  spitting  of  blood,  consumption ; 
or  has  been  subiect  to  gout,  insanity,  nrpturo,  or  to  any  other  disease  tending  to 
shorten  life,  lliis  is  followed  by  a  certificate  or  deelarationj  warranting  the  truth 
of  these  particulars,  and  declaring  them  to  form  the  basis  of  the  contract.  Where 
the  assurance  is  intended  to  be  on  another  life  than  that  of  the  proposer,  the  same 
particulars  are  ftinushed.  and  warranted,  with  a  farther  declaration  that  the  pro- 
poser has  an  interest  in  tne  life  of  the  other  to  the  full  amount  to  be  assured  thereon. 
In  both  cases,  references  are  besides  given  to  two  friends  of  the  party  on  whom 
the  assurance  is  made.  One  of  these  must  generaUy  be  the  party  s  usual  medical 
attendant,  from  whom  a  very  minute  declaration  is  sometimes  required,  not  ovlj 
on  the  above  particulars  re^;arding  the  party's  health,  but  also  as  to  his  predisposi- 
tion to  disease,  and  his  habits  as  to  activity  and  temperance.    When  this  is  com- 

*  Every  derinble  aecmity  may  be  obtained  on  the  mutual  principle.  The  nroprietarr  and 
mixed  oompaniee  offer,  it  ie  true,  the  guaranty  of  a  nibeeribed  or  paid  up  capital  in  addition  to 
the  premiums,  but  it  haa  long  been  proved,  that  with  proper  tables  and  a  lUr  amount  of  busineis 
at  starting,  this  capital  is  unneceMary.  The  only  advantage  of  capitjj  to  an  office  seems  to  lie  in 
its  enabling  the  directors  Justifiably  to  seeic  for  investments  on  secondary  securities,  at  a  high  rate 
of  hiterest ;  investments  which  a  mutual  society  must  avoid,  and  which  even  other  offices,  especially 
those  on  the  mixed  plan,  should  shun  until  a  sum  sufficient  (with  ftiture  premiums)  to  meet  all 
claims  Is  set  apart  in  the  best  securities  which  the  state  of  sodety  offers. 
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ploted.  the  party  whose  life  is  to  be  aasuied  generally  makes  his  appearance  before 
a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  eomi>any,  or  their  medical  officer,  by  whom 
farther  inqniries  are  made ;  and  the  reealt  is  entered  in  the  company's  books  accord- 
ingly. The  declaration,  certificates,  and  other  papers,  are  then  laid  before  the 
board ;  and  from  these  aocnments,  and  frequently  information  deriyed  from  other 
sources,  their  decision  is  formed,  and  communicated  to  the  applicant.  On  pa^piont 
of  the  premium  a  receipt  is  giren,  containing  the  number  or  the  policy,  wmch  is 
then  made  out  agreeably  to  tne  declaration,  inspected  by  the  board,  signed  by  a 
certain  number  of  directors,  and  delivered  to  the  partv  interested. 

If  the  party  OTcr  whose  life  the  assurance  is  made  cannot  appear  before  the 
directors,  or  any  one  appointed  by  them,  a  fine  rarying  from  10s.  to  £1  per  cent, 
on  the  sum  assured  is  usually  chiurged  for  non-attendance.  A  few  offices  likewise 
require  a  small  depotit  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  lodging  the  proposal ;  others  5s.  or 
10s.  per  cent,  as  eniry-fiumey.  In  all  cases,  howeyer,  there  is  a  duly  to  be  paid  to 
goyemment  on  the  policy,  which,  when  the  sum  is  not  aboye  £50,  is  2b.  6d. ;  aboye 
£50  and  not  aboye  £100, 5s.;  aboye  £100  and  under  £500,  £1 ;  when  £500  and 
under  £1000,  £2 :  £1000  and  under  £3000,  £3 ;  £3000  and  under  £5000,  £4 ; 
£5000  and  upwards,  £5.  There  is  thus  always  an  addition  to  the  first  yearns 
premium ;  but  in  tiie  policy  the  premium  only  \a  named,  as  on  the  regular 
parent  of  this  sum  its  existence  depends.    The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  the 

5 eriodical  premium  yaries  in  difierent  offices  from  15  days  to  8  months  after  the 
ate  it  is  due ;  but  in  most  offices  the  forfeiture  of  the  policy  may  be  i>reyented  by 
Eayin|[  a  fine  of  from  Ite.  to  £1  per  cent,  on  the  sum  assured,  within  a  fiurther 
mited  time,  and  giving  a  warranty  that  the  individual  is  in  good  health. 

The  consideration  for  an  ordinary  assurance  is,  as  already  noticed,  generally  paid 
in  cK^u^  annual  premiums  ;  but  many  other  plans  are  held  out  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  assured.  Thus,  it  may  be  paid— in  half-yearly  or  quarterly  instal- 
ments— ^according  to  ascending  or  descending  scales  of  premiums,  or  by  premiums 
payable  during  a  limited  number  of  years.  Some  offices  also  will  accept  ox  one-half 
of  the  annual  premiums  for  the  first  five  or  seven  years,  leaving  the  otner  half,  with 
interest  at  5  per  ceut.,  to  be  paid  afterwards,  or  deducted  at  death  from  the  amount 
assured. 

Exeeptuma  are  introduced  into  most  policies  declaratory  of  their  being  void  in 
the  foUowing  cases : — 1.  Death  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  or  at  sea,  except  in 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  or  to  or  firom  the  Continent, 
within  certain  boundaries, — as  betwixt  Hamburg  and  Bordeaux.  2.  Ebterinjr  into 
naval  or  military  service  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  company.  3.  Death 
by  suicide.  4.  Death  by  duelling ;  and  5.  Death  by  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
three  last,  however,  are  not  understood  when  the  assurance  is  on  another's  life  i 
and  in  some  offices,  onerous  assignees  to  policies  opened  by  persons  on  their  own 
lives  may  be  similarly  protected,  to  the  extent  of  their  bona  fide  interest. 

Extra  Risks  are  always  the  subject  of  special  agreement.  In  this  class  are 
comprehended  lives  above  60,  persons  soing  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe^  and  per 
sons  whose  lives  are  on  the  ground  of  nealth,  or,  from  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, not  assurable  at  the  common  rates  of  premium.  Such  risks  are  taken  by 
many  offices  ;  but  the  assurance  of  lives  avowedly  diseased  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Asylum,  the  Globe,  and  a  very  few  others. 

The  Astianaticn  of  the  Policy  is  sanctioned  by  law  ;  and  it  may  form  a  security 
for  sums  aovanced,  or  become  an  object  of  sale.  The  holder  of  me  policy  in  these 
eases  pays  the  future  premiums,  and  his  advantage  consiBts  in  possessing  a  policy 
at  a  less  premium  than  he  must  have  paid  at  the  present  a^  of  the  party  on  whose 
life  the  assurance  was  effected.  As  the  probabihty  of  life  is  continually  diminish- 
ing, the  value  of  the  policy  vnll  obvioualy  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has 
endured.  Thus,  if  a  policy  of  £100,  originally  granted  on  a  life  of  25,  is  exposed 
to  sale  when  the  party  attains  the  age  of  60.  the  purchaser  vfill,  according  to  the 
subjoined  table,  nave  to  pay  only  £2,  2b.  5a.  annually  during  the  existence  of  the 
policy  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  out  one  at  the  present  age  of  the  party,  his 
premmm  would  be  £6, 6s.  6d.;  and  for  the  excess  of  the  latter  above  the  former, 
namely,  £4, 4s.  Id.,  a  price  is  fixed.  The  value  of  a  policy  mav  also  depend  upon 
the  future  annual  contributions  being  paid  under  a  guarantee  oy  the  assignor,  or 
from  a  ftind  set  apart  by  him  ;  or  upon  the  premium  having  been  paid  in  a  gross 
sum  when  the  policy  was  opened,  in  geneial,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
policy  must  be  meet  valuable  to  the  ps^y  assured  himself,  and  less  so  to  others, 
according  to  their  convenience  of  paying  the  premiums,  and  obtaining  proper 
information  respecting  the  party  in  whose  ufe  they  are  interested.    On  tiiis  aocouiit« 
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and  perhaps  for  the  still  wiei|;htier  reason  that  all  who  sink  capital  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  a  contingency,  stinnlate  for  a  much  higher  than  common  return  of 
interest  (independent  of  the  cnances  of  life),  policies  are  sold  at  yery  dispropor- 
tionate prices.  Most  assurance  companies  are  willing  to  treat  for  a  renunciation 
of  the  policy  :  but  where  it  has  been  opened  for  ikmiiy  purposes,  and  the  assured's 
eiroumstanoea  become  reduced,  an  endeaTour  is  fnquently  made,  particularly 
where  tiie  policy  has  endured  for  a  considerable  time,  to  retain  it  among  his  friends. 
Of  late  yesfSj  seyeral  offices  haye  adopted  the  plan  of  granting  loans  on  the  security 
of  their  policies. 

On  the  E*fnry  tf  the  JA/e  Attured  the  office  requires  production  of  oertain 
documents,— suon  as  the  register  of  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  and  references  to  the 
medical  persons  and  others  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness  ;  and,  if  he  opened 
the  policy  himself|jUie  probate  of  his  will,  or,  if  it  has  been  assigned,  a  copy  of 
the  assignment.  The  time  when  the  sum  assured  is  paid  yaries  in  diiferent  offices ; 
but  is  commonly  within  three  months  after  proof  of  the  death.  In  this  interyal 
due  inyestigation  is  made ;  and  eyei^  thing  haying  been  found  satisfactory, 
the  claimant  brings  with  him  the  policjr,  and  a  receipt  for  the  sum.  which  is 
immediately  paid  to  him.  Where  a  claim  is  payable  in  the  eyent  or  a  person 
bein^  aliye  at  a  certain  time,  his  appearance  berore  the  directors,  or  a  person 
appomted  by  them,  is  requisite,  or  sufficient  proof  must  be  given  that  he  was  aliye 
at  the  time  defined  by  the  jpolicy. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  tables  of  the  Pelican,  a  proprietary  company, 
■hows  the  rates  payable  at  diiferent  periods  of  life  for  assurances  under  different 
ciroumstances  :— 
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Tamlm  of  Annual  Preminms  required  for  an  Airannoo 
of  £100  on  a  Single  Life  for  one  Year,  eeven  Tenn,  and 
the  wholo  Term  of  Llfo. 


SURYITORBHIPS. 

Annnal  Prrmiumi  required  during  the 
Joint  Llvri  of  two  Fmou  A  and  B» 
to  Mcure  £100  pejreble  at  the  Death 
at  A,  |m)\idcd  B  be  then  living. 


AfCb 


15 
16 
17 
U 
19 
90 
81 

93 
94 
Sff 
96 
97 
98 
99 
30 
31 

39 
3S 
34 
85 
36 
87 


One 
Tear. 


£■. 

0  17 
0  17 
0  18 
0  IB 
0  19 

0  19 

1  0 
1  0 
1  1 
1    1 


Seven 
Tear*. 


d.£i. 
6D  16 


11 


r) 


40 
91 


9 
9 

3 
9 
4 
5 
1  6 
1    6 


11 

7 
31 


7 
8 
9 
1  10 
1  11 


71 
£1 
31 

s,i 

91 


19 
19 
0 
0 
1 
1 
9 
9 

I 

4 

5 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
13 
14 


d. 
8 
1 

7 
0 
6 
0 
6 
1 
8 
3 
11 

/ 

8 

0 

9 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0)9 

0 

0 

1 


Whole 
Life. 


Aftc. 


£s.  d. 
1  13  0 
1  14  3 
1  15  0 
1  15  10 
1  16    8 

I  17 

1  18 
19 

0 
1 
9 
3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 
9  10  10 

8  19    3 
13 

9  15 
9  16 

2  18 


38 
39 
40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
58 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
GO 


One 
Tear. 


£>. 
1  19 
1  13 
1  14 
1  15 
16 


17 

19 

0 

1 

8 

4 

6 

8 

10 

19 

14 

16 

19 

1 

4 

7 

10 

14 


d. 

9 
9 
8 
4 
019 


Seven 
Teani 


9 

0 

4 

9 

3 

9|9 

6 

4 


a 

4 
6^ 

4 

11 


9 

8 

11 

414 


£  e. 
15 
16 
17 
18 
0 


1 
3 
4 

9 

8 

10 

19 

14 

16 

19 

1 

4 

7 
10 
13 

17 
1 
5 


Whole 
Ufe. 


Age  of     Annual 
^  l'3   Premium. 


d. 
3 
5 

7 

10 

9 

7 
1 

8 
5 
9 
1 
1 
3 
7 


7 
4 
4 

6 

10 

6 

5 


■. 
0 
1 
3 
5 

7 

9 

11 

14 

16 


£ 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
014  13 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 


d. 
0 
9 
7 
6 
6 
7 
9 
1 
5 


15 


90 


18  11 
1    7 


4 
7 

10 


4 

3 

4 

6 

16  11 

0    5 


4 

8 
19 


30 


16  10 
1    6 


6    6 


15 
90 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


£■.  d. 

1    7  5 

6  8 

5  I 

3  6 

1  11 

0  4 

0  18  9 

0  17  0 


Age  of 
A     B 


40 


15 
90 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


ff 


IS 
90 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


!  ]  11    6 

1  10    8 

1    8  10 

1    6  II 

115    0 

1    3    1 

1    1    3 

0  19    9 

9    9    1 

9    1    9 

1  19    0 

I  16    5 

1  13    7 

1  10    9 

1    8    1 

1    5    1 

50 


00 


15 
90 
30 
40 
50 
60 

70 

80 


15 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


15 
90 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 

•MP 


Annual 
Pnsuiinnii 


£  I.  d. 

9  17    7 


9  16 


9  14 
9  11 
9 

9 
I  18 

1  14 


8 

5 
9 

7    9 
9  11 

9 
4 


4     1     5 

4  0  7 
3  18  4 
3  14  11 
3  9  11 
3  3  7 
9  16  9 
9    9    8 


6  10 
6  0  9 
5  18    1 

5  14  10 

5    9  7 

5    1  6 

4  10  9 

3  18  4 


Law  of  Iksurancb  on  Litks. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  relation  to  the  other  two  great  branches  of 
the  contract  are  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  this  branch,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  difierent  droumstanoes  of  the  transaction.  If 
the  policy  be  not  on  the  life  of  the  insurer  himself,  he  must  haye  some  pecuniary 
interest  m  the  life  insured,  in  terms  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48 ;  and  no  &rther 
sum  can  be  recoTered  on  a  loss  than  to  the  extent  of  the  interest.  **  Very  few 
questions,"  says  Mr  Ellis,  **  hare  arisen  upon  the  subject  of  interest,  because  the 
offices  are  neyer  in  the  habit  of  taking  that  objection,  unless  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  resisting  payment  upon  some  other  foir  and  proper  ground,  as  fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation  or  concealment ;  and  if  they  are  dnyen  to  lesist  on  such  a 
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ground,  they  then,  in  order  to  make  their  ea&e  the  stronirer,  Bometimes  also  ohject 
to  the  want  of  interest,  when  the  policy  is  open  to  the  oojeetion  "  (123).  Where 
a  policy  of  insnranoe  in  which  there  was  no  such  interest  as  wonld  found  a  claim 
in  law  was  sold,  an  action  to  recover  back  the  purchase-money  was  dismissed, 
as  it  was  shown  to  be  the  practice  of  the  office  to  par  in  such  cases  (Bar- 
ber V,  Morris,  1831.  Eliisj  124).  A  creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  debtor, 
but  if  the  debt  is  paid  in  any  manner,  the  interest  ceases,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Pitt's 
eoachmaker,  who,  with  his  other  creditors,  was  paid  from  a  parliamentary  grant 
(Godsal  V.  Boldero,  9  Ecut.  72).  [Polict.]  The  holder  of  a  note  for  money  won 
at  play  has  no  insurable  interest.  Having  to  pay  a  fine,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Soot- 
land,  a  grassum,  as  the  condition  of  a  lease  on  the  death  of  any  indiyidual,  is  an 
ordinary  insuraSle  interest  on  his  life. 

Warranty  and  representation  cure  of  great  imnortance  in  this  speeiee  of  insur- 
ance. It  is  usual  for  the  party  to  sign  a  specino  declaration  r^gardinc  his  age, 
health,  and  habits  ;  and  if  this  be  part  of  the  policy,  its  contents  are  of  the  oature 
of  warranties.  The  warranty  that  the  person  **  is  in  good  health  at  the  time  of 
making  the  poUgt  "  does  not  infer  perfect  freedom  from  disorder.  The  question  is, 
whether  tiie  life  is  ^'  a  good  one. "  which  it  is  if  there  be  nothizif  that  positively 
reduces  the  chance  of  the  indiviaual  living  as  lone  as  the  average  of  other  people.  A 
person  slightly  diseased,  namely,  bv  occasional  rheumatism,  may  die  of  an  increase 
of  the  disorder ;  but  the  chances  or  his  doing  so  are  scarcely  more  than  that  a  man 
in  perfectly  sound  health  may,  within  the  same  time,  fkll  a  victim  to  a  deadly  dis- 
ease. If  there  be  a  fixed  consumption,  however,  or  disease  of  the  heart,  the  seeds  of 
death  are  planted,~the  sul^ect  is  clearly  a  damaged  one,  and  though  it  may  hold  out 
for  some  time,  the  chances  are  against  it,  and  it  is  far  nrom  being  worth  the  same 
sum  wiUi  an  undanu^jped  eommomty.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  require  some  spe- 
cific answers  to  certain  questions  as  to  the  party's  health,  namely^  if  ne  has  had  the 
smallpox,  or  has  been  moculated  t  If  he  has  had  the  |^out  I  if  he  is  ruptured  t 
and,  undoubtedly,  frilse  answers  to  such  questions  will  vitiate  the  contract.  It  is 
the  practice  to  follow  up  vrith  the  question  whether  there  be  any  disease  tending 
to  shorten  life  1  And  tne  answer  must  be  given  on  the  above  prmciples.  Where 
the  insurance  office  demands  no  warranty  or  special  information,  it  takes  the  risk 
of  the  life  being  a  good  one,  subject  to  the  exception  of  fiibud.  There  ma^r  always 
be  fraud  in  the  concealment  of  material  facts.  It  is  held  that  the  person  insuring 
is  not  to  be  the  Judjss  of  what  is  material,  and  that  it  will  not  avail  him  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  thi&  tiie  circumstance  material,  and,  on  that  account,  did  not  com- 
municate it ;  so  that,  whenever  there  is  any  thing  in  the  position  of  the  insured, 
whether  as  to  health  or  habits,  which  distinguishes  him  flrom  the  generality  of  men, 
it  is  not  safe  to  omit  stating  it.  "'  The  contrary  doctrine,"  says  Mr  Justice  Bay- 
ley,  ^  would  lead  to  frequent  suppression  of  information,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  show  that  the  party  neglecting  to  give  the  information  thought  it  mate- 
rial. But  if  it  be  held  that  all  material  mots  must  be  disclosed,  it  will  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  assured  to  make  a  foil  and  fidr  disclosure  of  all  the  information  vnthln 
their  reach  "  (Lindenau  v.  Desborough^  ElUa,  114).  If  the  person  has  been  seri- 
ously ill  recently  before  the  insurance  is  efi*ected,  that  circumstance  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  physician  who  attended  him.  A  cer- 
tificate is  generally  required  from  the  usual  medical  attendant,  and  if^  instead  of  the 
physician  \vho  has  befen  recently  attending,  one  who  attended  at  a  distant  ^riod 
only  is  adduced,  the  policy  vnll  be  vitiated.  It  is  usual  to  apply  for  information  to 
a  private  friend,  the  truth  of  whose  statements  is  material  to  the  validity  of  the 
IKMicy.  In  Scotland,  in  a  case  where  the  answer  of  the  |>rivate  friend  to  the  ques- 
tion "^  Can  you  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  his  habits  t  whether 
active  or  sedentury  t  temperate  or  free  f*  was,  **  he  takes  moderate  exercise,  and 
is  temperate  in  his  living  ;  '*  and  that  to  the  question  **  do  you  know  any  reason 
why  an  assurance  on  his  life  wonld  be  more  than  usually  hazardous,*'  was, "  I 
know  of  none  ;"— the  concealment  of  an  excessive  habit  of  opium-eating  was  held 
material  (Forbes  &  Co.  ogL  Ed.  Life  Assur.  Ck).,  9th  March,  1832, 10  S,  ^  />.  451). 
A  person  insuring  on  the  life  of  another  is  in  all  respects  in  the  same  situation 
which  that  person  would  be  in  if  insuring  on  his  ovtn  life,  in  respect  to  concealment, 
representation,and  warranty;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  does  not  pro- 
tect him  if  he  ^i^^  f&l>o  information,  or  conceal  material  facts. — iPark,  636-^52. 
MarOuUL  770-784.    ElUf  on  Fire  and  Life  Insurance.) 

INSURANCE  (MARINE)  is  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea  and  enemy,  in- 
cluding the  chances  of  fire,  piracy,  and  barratry.  Its  introduction  is  believed  to 
have  been  coeval  with  that  extraordinary  development  of  maritime  and  commercial 
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enterprise  which  diBtingitishee  the  15th  century.  Bat  a  lonff  period  elapsed  before 
its  practice  became  general ;  nor  was  it  until  uter  the  midtUe  of  last  century  that 
in  tnis  country  it  was  subjected  to  dearly  defined  laws, — an  advantage  whicn  was 
then  conferred  upon  it  mainly  by  an  admirable  series  of  decisions  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, Chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench  between  1756  and  1788.  It  diflbrs  firom  fire 
and  life  insurance  both  in  the  mode  of  fransactin^  the  business  and  in  the  di?er- 
sified  nature  of  the  risks  against  which  security  is  sought.  The  great  emporium 
of  marine  insurance  is  London,  where  it  is  effected  chiefly  through  means  of  indi- 
yidual  underwriters,  who  congregate  at  Lloyd's  Subscription  R4x>m8,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Indeed,  until  1824,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  two  chartcved  as- 
sociations, the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies,  it  was  not  law- 
ful in  England  for  any  two  or  more  individuals  to  combine  together  for  taking  upon 
themselves  sea-risks  ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  whidi  allowed  any  numoer 
of  persons  to  associate  themselves  tc«ether  for  undertaking  marine  insurances ; 
ana  many  joint-etock  companies  have  been  since  formed  and  put  in  action  for  that 
purpose,  Doth  in  London  and  other  ports,  though  nearly  all  tne  great  adventures, 
anda  large  proportion  of  the  other  business,  continue  to  be  taken  to  indiridual 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's. 

The  establishment  of  Lloyd's  mayhe  regarded  as  the  focus  of  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  the  world.  [Lloyd's.]  There  is  scarcely  a  seaport  of  any  consequence 
in  which  the  committee  has  not  an  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  survey  all  ships 
launched,  and  to  continue  firom  time  to  time  to  transmit  all  necessary  information 
about  them ;  also  to  give  intelligence  of  all  denartures  and  arrivals,^  ships  spoken 
with  at  sea,  wrecks,  accidents,  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  likewise,  m  case  of 
damage  to  goods  insured,  to  examine  and  report  their  condition,  and  genenJly  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  underwriters.  In  this  way  that  body  of  men  are 
supplied  with  every  information  which  it  concerns  tbem  to  possess  ;  and  as,  besides 
all  British  ships,  a  large  proportion  of  those  of  other  states  are  re^^istered  in  their 
books  with  everv  minute  particular,  they  have  seldom  more  hesitation  in  accepting 
insurance  on  a  rorei/p  vessel  than  on  one  of  this  country. 

Merchants  and  shipowners  sometimes  transact  their  own  business  at  Lloyd's, 
but  more  commonly  insurances  are  effected  throng  the  medium  of  brokers,  who 
are  remunerated,  not  by  the  assured — ^their  employers — but  by  the  underwriters, 
with  whom  they  have  a  current  account :  their  regular  allowance  is  5  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  gross  premium  in  each  case,  and,  in  addition,  12  per  cent,  upon 
the  net  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.half-year,  or  otner 
period,  when  the  broker  makes  a  settlement,  after  deducting  all  losses  and  averaees 
recovered  for  the  assured.  As  some  compensation  for  the  12  per  cent.,  which  ne 
foregoes  in  the  case  of  loss,  the  broker  charges  the  party  assured  10s.  per  £100 
upon  the  amount  recovered.  The  underwriters  seldom  run  a  hazard  to  any  lar^ 
amount  upon  one  ship  ;  their  principle  of  transacting  business  is  to  distribate  their 
risks  over  as  many  vessels  as  they  can,  so  as  to  lessen  the  proportionate  probability 
of  great  loss ;  ana  hence  few  will  subscribe  more  than  £500  or  £600  on  one  ship  : 
indeed,  the  average  may  be  reckoned  nearer  to  £200  ;  but  thepolicy  is  handed  rouna 
among  the  underwriters  until  the  required  amount  is  filled  up ;  and  thus,  when 
an  adequate  premium  is  afforded,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  assurances 
to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 

Insurances  of  moderate  amount  are  in  general  effected  with  greater  facility  and 
dei^atch  with  a  company,— the  risk  being  commonly  accepted  or  rcgeoted  at  once 
by  their  manager.  These  companies,  as  at  Lloyd's,  all  allow  5  per  cent,  discount  or 
brokerage  on  the  premium  ;  but  their  practice  b  not  uniform  in  other  respects. 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Manne  Insurance  Company  of  London  :— **  All 

SEirties  to  be  allowed  5  per  cent,  brokerage  and  10  per  cent,  discount  for  cash, 
urrent  credit  accounts  to  be  opened  with  the  consent  of  a  board  of  directors,  Uie 
same  to  close  on  the  Slst  of  December  in  each  year,  and  ^e  balance  to  be  paid  on 
or  before  the  5th  of  April  following,  when  12  per  cent,  discount  will  be  allowed 
upon  the  balance,  such  discount  to  be  forfeited  if  the  balance  be  not  then  paid." 

In  some  places  there  are  clubs,  or  mutual  insurance  associations,  in  which  no 
premium  is  paid,  but  each  member  is  periodically  called  upon  to  defray  a  pro- 
portion of  the  losses  sustained,— the  rate  of  his  contribution  depending  upon  the 
value  of  the  property  hazarded  by  him.  These  clubs  are  usually  confined  to  par- 
ticular branches  of  trade,  as  the  coal-trade,  where  the  risks  incuired  by  aU  the 
members  are  commonly  equal  in  degree,— a  condition  essential  to  render  the  asso- 
ciation equitable. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  of  course  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ship,  the 
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season  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  ToyaA:e.  It  is  not  based,  as  in  life  assur* 
ance,  upon  anr  systematio  arrangement  of  fibots,  but  is  deduced,  as  in  fire  insur- 
ance, merely  uom  a  loose  genexal  estimate  of  the  risk.  For  an  account  of  the 
stamp  duties  payable,  see  the  head  Polict. 

In  effecting  an  insurance,  merchants  should  take  care  that  their  policy  ooyers  not 
only  the  full  yalue  of  their  property,  but  Ukewiae  the  expenses  of  inraranoe  and 
recoTery  in  case  of  loss  or  damage. 

Law  op  Marine  Insurancb. 

Parties. — Any  individual,  whether  a  British  subject  or  an  alien,  may  insure  his 
interest  in  a  yessel,  provided  he  be  not  an  alien  enemy^.  It  has  been  generally  pro- 
▼ided  by  temporary  acts  during  war,  that  no  foreign  enemy's  interest  shall  be 
insured  m  the  United  Kingdom,  with  penalties  against  underwriters  contravening. 
By  common  law,  however,  no  alien  enemy  can  recover  on  a  policy  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  whether  it  has  been  entered  into  before  or  after  the  de- 
claration of  war  ;  nor  can  an  action  be  muntained  by  any  one  on  an  insurance  on 
the  property  of  an  alien  enemy.  A  license  to  trade  with  this  country  granted  to 
an  alien  enemy,  does  not  remove  his  personal  disability  to  sue  in  his  own  name, 
but  it  incidentally  legalizes  an  insurance  on  his  goods  shipped  for  the  benefit  of 
British  subjects,  so  as  to  enable  his  agent  here  to  sue  upon  it.  No  insurance 
can  be  recoverea  on,  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  British  capture,  as  was  decided  where 
the  insurance  on  a  French  vessel  was  made  before  the  war  m  which  she  was  cap- 
tured, and  action  raised  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  (Gamba  v.  Le  Mesnrier, 
4  JEasL  4C7).  It  is  held,  indeed,  that  losses  happening  durin|^  the  existence  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  respective  countries  of  the  insured  and  insurer,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  excluded  from  the  perils  in  the  policy.  It  is  said  that  British  pro- 
Krty  may  lawfully  be  insured  against  British  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  it 
ing  presumed  tnat  any  loss  so  occasioned  would  be  caused  by  mistake.  An 
Engush  subject  living  under  the  protection  and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
state,  is  looked  on  as  an  alien  enemy  in  respect  of  any  insurable  interest.  Mere 
residence  in  a  hostile  territory,  however,  does  not  constitute  such  a  disqua- 
lification. A  neutral,  though  residing  in  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  partnership 
with  an  enemy,  may  Insure  his  share  of  the  interest.  The  parties  who,  in  this 
country,  are  entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  marine  insurers  or  underwriters, 
have  been  already  described. 

Subject:  Interest, — The  insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject.  By  19  Geo. 
II.  c.  37,  for  the  puipose  of  suppressing  wa^r-polides,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
insurance  **  on  any  snip  belonging  to  his  maiesty,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any 
goods,  merchandises,  or  effects,  &c."  should  oe  made,  **  interest  or  no  interest^  or 
without  farther  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagenng, 
or  vrithout  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  assurer  ^  &°d  assurances  in  contravention 
of  the  act  are  null.  There  is  an  exception  m  favour  of  British  privateers,  on 
which  insurances  may  be  made,  interoBt  or  no  interest,  free  of  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer ;  and  by  §  3,  effects  coming  ttom  places 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  Portugal  are  excepted.  It  has  oeen  decided 
that  tne  statute  does  not  extend  to  foreign  property  in  foreign  ships,  and  there- 
fore a  condition  that  the  policy  is  to  be  deemea  sufiicient  proof  of  interest, 
in  case  of  loss,  u>  Bu<^h  a  case  is  binding,  and  renders  the  policy  sufficient  proof 
accordingly  (Thellusson  o.  Fletcher,  1  Doug.  315).  In  cases  where  the  act 
requires  an  interest,  if  the  person  insured  part  vrith  his  interest,  the  insurance  falls. 
The  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  ladinc  to  a  creditor  is  held  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion a  transference,  to  the  effect  ofterminating  an  insurance  \  the  parties,  however, 
are  entitled  to  show  that  their  understandinie  of  the  transaction  was  different.  An 
insurable  interest  does  not  require  to  be  a  direct  right  of  property.  Any  valuable 
interest  arising  f^m  the  subject,  unless  specially  excluoed  (as  is  the  case  with 
seamen's  wages)  may  be  insured,  e.  g.  the  commission,  or  privileges,  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  money  expended  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  expectea  profits,  freight, 
and  interest  in  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds.  An  owner  may  even  insure, 
under  the  head  of  flight,  the  benefit  which  he  derives  ttam  carrying  his  own  goods. 
When  flight  is  insured,  it  must  be  shown,  before  recovery,  that  but  for  the  loss  the 
vessel  would  have  earned  her  freight,  or  that  she  was  in  we  course  of  earning  it, 
viz.  by  having  her  cargo  on  board.  The  wages  of  seamen  are  not  insurable  on 
^unds  of  public  policy,  it  being  considered  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  any 
interest  apart  from  the  safety  oi^e  ship.  Re-insurance^  or  insurance  against  the 
loss  to  which  the  underwriter  may  be  liable,  is  prohibited  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37, 
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unless  in  the  case  of  the  insiuer  beeondnff  inaoWent  or  bankrupt,  or  dpn/r,  m  which 
case  his  assignees,  executors,  or  admininraton  may  ro-insuxe,  providod  it  be  set 
forth  on  the  policy  that  it  is  a  re-insurance.  A  double  insurance  is  not  void, 
though  made  with  the  view  of  double  satisfaction  in  case  of  loa^  but  the  insured 
cannot  recover  on  tiie  poticies  collectively  more  than  his  loss.  He  can  either  sue 
on  botii  rateably,  or  on  one,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  underwriters  who  i>ay  havo 
relief  against  those  in  the  other  policy.  As  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  interest, 
^  in  ^neral  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  role,  that  no  insurance  can  be  made  on  any 
species  of  goods  and  merchandises  intended  to  be  imported  or  exported^  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  or  those  of  its  dependencies,  or  to  the  law  oi  nations ; 
and  that  if  the  intend^  commerce  be  contrary  to  any  of  these  laws,  an  insurance 
made  to  protect  it  will  be  illegal  and  void  "  iMar^utU,  52).  When  both  parties 
are  aware  of  the  illegality,— as  in  other  illegal  pactions,  neither  party  has  an 
action  against  the  other  for  performance  of  his  covenant ;  and  so,  thougn  he  may  have 
paid  the  premium^  the  insured  cannot  recover  on  a  loss.  By  the  act  for  consolidat- 
ing the  laws  a^inst  smuggling,  8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  68,  §  46,  there  are  penalties 
against  the  parties  engageoin  such  insurances.  [Smugolino.]  It  is  no  defence, 
however,  in  an  action  on  a  policy,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  insuranoe  haa 
come  into  existence  through  an  infiriiwement  or  the  revenue  law  of  some  other 
country.  If  a  general  insurance  be  e^cted  on  goods,  part  of  which  is  of  a  nature 
to  make  the  voyage  illegal,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  be  seized  in  terms  of 
the  revenue  laws,  the  policy  is  entirelv  -vitiated  ;  out,  if  no  part  of  the  cargo  but 
that  illegally  conveyea  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  the  insuranoe  will  be  good  as  to  the 
remMnder.  Insurance  on  contraband  of  vrar  is  void,  and  so  on  any  trade  carried 
on  in  oontravention  of  a  British  embargo.    [Ck)i«TiuBAin).    EMBiiiao.] 

Risks  or  Perils.— ^etih  usually  insund  aranst  are  as  follow :~~ 

Iw,  Of  the  Seas,^Tb»  expression  comprehends  those  injuries  or  losses  which 
proceed  directly  from  natural  causes,  and  are  not  designedly  done  bv  the  hand  of 
man :  it  embraces  imury  from  stress  of  weather,  vnnds  and  waves,  lii^tning,  rocks, 
aandbanks,  &c.  A  loss  arising  from  the  misconduct  or  ignoranoe  of  the  master 
or  crew  is  not  considered  as  bj  a  peril  of  the  sea,  nor  is  one  from  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  as  where  it  becomes  worm  or  rat  eaten.  It  is  a  peril  of  the 
sea  when  the  vessel  receives  damage  by  taking  the  ground  in  a  dry  haroour,  owinjs 
to  the  tide  having  left  her,  or  when  one  ship  is  run  down  by  another,  or  when  loss  is 
immediately  caused  by  the  convulsion  of  the  elements,  though  remotely  occasioned 
by  some  act  of  carelessness.  Where  a  vessel  is  driven  ashore  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  there  captured,  it  is  not  a  peril  of  the  sea,  but  of  enemies.  Where  two  of  the 
crew  were  sent  on  shore  to  maxe  fast  a  rope,  and  were  impressed  before  they  could 
do  so,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ship  vrent  ashore  nearly  at  high-water,  where 
she  n'ounded,  and  was  much  strained,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  water  before  she 
could  be  got  off— it  was  held  a  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea.— (Hodgson  «.  Malcolm,  2. 
N,  JR.  386.) 

2d,  From  J^li^v.—Whether  occasioned  by  the  negligenoe  of  the  master  or  crew, 
by  malicious  design,  or  in  furtherance  of  public  policy,— as  where  a  ship  is  burnt  to 
prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  If  goods  are  ship|Md  in  a  dam- 
aged state,  and  internal  combustion  arise,  the  insurers  of  such  goods  are  not  liable. 

3d,  From  Enemies, — The  principal  losses  from  this  source  are  by  capture.  The 
underwriter  becomes  liable  ftt>m  the  moment  of  capture,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
vrait  for  a  formal  alienation  of  the  property  by  condemnation  or  otherwise ;  retain- 
ing, hovrever,  an  equitable  right  in  the  case  en  recapture,  to  have  his  resjMuisibility 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss  occasioned,  as  by  salvage,  &c.  The  under- 
writer will  not  be  relieved  though  he  show  that  a  capture  was  occasioned  by 
connivance  with  the  master.  The  only  manner  in  which  there  can  be  a  deduction 
from  the  taU  loss  in  the  case  of  a  captured  vessel,  is  in  the  case  of  recapture  ;  the 
ransoming  captured  vessels  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  (22  Cteo.  ill.  c.  25). 
Detention  by  embargo  is  one  of  the  perils  ttom.  enemies,  and  it  is  ^[onerally  specified 
in  the  policy.  [EmABoa]  There  can  be  no  recovery  on  an  insurance  against 
British  capture. 

4ih,  Pirates,  Rooers,  and  7%iwM.~This  includes  all  those  acts  of  violence  and 
fraud,  which  not  being  done  bv  governments  in  the  course  of  hostilities,  resemble 
robbery  and  theft  on  shore.  Where  a  ship  loaded  with  com  was  compelled  by  stress 
of  weather  to  enter  Ely  harbour,  where  were  vras  a  scarcity  of  con,  and  was  forced 
by  a  mob,  it  was  held  a  loss  by  pirates.~(Mar«Aai/,  511.) 

5^  Jettison,  and  6/A  Barratry,    See  these  heads,  and  Avbraob. 

These  particulars  are  usually  followed  in  the  policy  by  the  general  definition 
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''all  other  perils,  losses  or  misfortanea,  that  hare  or  shall  come,  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
ment, or  damage  of  the  saids  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part 
thereof."  This  general  expression  has  become  limited  by  practice  and  law  to 
certain  descriptions  of  loss.  The  destruction  of  the  ship  through  any  principle  of 
internal  decay,— as  by  worms  or  rats,  is  not  corered  by  it.  Though  loss  occasioned 
by  capture  be  one  of  the  risks  specifically  insured  against,  it  would  appear  that 
loss  occasioned  where  the  Toyage  is  abanaoned  on  account  of  the  risk  ot  capture, 
does  not  oome  under  the  general  clause ;  so  it  was  found  in  a  case  where,  it  baring 
been  ascertained  that  the  port  of  destination  of  an  insured  ressel  was  shut  up  against 
the  British,  the  ship  proceeded  elsewhere,  and  sold  her  carKO  at  a  loss  (Had- 
kinson  v.  Kobinson,  3  Bo$.  j*  Pul,  388).  Where  a  ressel  is  &ed  on  by  mistake 
for  an  enemy,  the  loss  is  held  to  be  covered  by  the  general  clause.  There  are 
some  risks  excluded  from  the  insurance  hj  what  is  termed  the  common  me- 
morandum. [Policy.]  There  are  certain  usuries  to  ship  and  goods  which  the 
shipowners  must  bear,  in  relation  to  the  former,  and  indemnify  as  to  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  insurance.  If  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  they  are  liable  for  all  loss,  as  likewise  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
the  defect. 

The  Duration  of  the  risk  ifl  a  matter  of  importance.  As  to  goods,  if  they  are 
insured  to  be  loaded  at  a  particular  place,  they  will  not  be  covered  if  loaded 
elsewhere.  Under  the  usual  form  of  policy,  toe  risk  does  not  commence  till 
the  goodp  are  actually  on  board,  **  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  risk  on  goods  continues  no  longer  than  they  are  actually  on  board  the 
ship  mentioned  in  the  policy,  or  in  boats  Tor  the  purpose  of  being  lauded;  and  that 
if  they  be  removed  from  on  board  and  landed,  or  put  on  board  another  ship  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  insurers,  the  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  the  insurers  are 
discharged  from  all  subsequent  responsibility  "  iMarthallj  249).  But  if  the  vessel 
be  disabled  on  her  voyace,  and  the  goods  be  shifted  on  board  another,  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  destination,  the  insurers  continue  liable ;  so  also  if  it  be  a  condi- 
tion that  the  goods  are  at  a  particular  place  to  be  transhipped  into  other  vessels, 
and  these  other  vessels  not  appearing,  tney  are  transferrea  to  a  storeship.  As  to 
the  ship,  if  the  insurance  be  from  the  port,  the  risk  commences  when  the  vessel 
breaks  ground ;  if  la  and  from  the  port,  it  commences  with  her  arrival  at  the  port, 
or,  if  she  is  there  at  the  time,  at  the  execution  of  the  policy.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  vessel  must  have  arrived  seaworthy,  or  at  all  events  in  a  state  to 
be  repaired  and  equipped  for  the  voyage.  If  the  insurance  be  on  the  ship  **  in 
the  same  manner  "  as  that  on  the  goods,  and  the  latter  do  not  attach,  the  rormer 
falls  with  it.  It  is  usually  stipulated  that  the  risk  shall  continue  **  until  she  hath 
moored  at  anchor  24  hours  in  good  safety,"  and  when  such  is  the  case,  a  loss  happen- 
ing alter  the  time  is  not  insured  a^inst,  though  the  cause  existed  before  the  vessel 
vras  moored.  The  underwriter  is  mdeed  in  alTcases  relieved  if  the  loss  does  not  ac- 
tually take  place  till  after  the  period  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  risk,  though 
the  event  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  and  one  which  could  not  but  occasion  a  loss,  has 
happened  before — as  where  a  vessel  springs  a  leak,  and  is  kept  afioat  by  pumping. 

Premium, — The  consideration  on  which  the  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnity 
the  insured  is  so  termed.  In  marine  insurance  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  there 
is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter,  for  the  stipulated  premium,  after  receipt 
of  it  is  acknowleoged  in  the  policy.  This  practice  was  first  employcMd  to  exclude 
litigation  on  the  |pround  of  want  of  consideration  in  actions  for  loss :  it  afterwards 
became  a  convement  arrangement  for  facilitating  the  transactions  of  this  depart- 
ment of  business.  The  merchant  has  no  time,  at  the  critical  moment  when  he  wishes  to 
insure, to  make  inquiry  as  to  who  will  undertake  the  risk  in  the  i)articular  case ;  while 
there  are  capitalists  ready  to  incur  such  risks  of  any  description,  at  a  correspond- 
ing premium.  Between  these  two  parties  the  insurance  brokers  drive  their  business, 
finding  for  the  underwriters  merchants  who  wish  to  be  insured,  and  for  the  mer- 
chants underwriters  who  vrill  undertake  the  risks.  To  facilitate  this  arrangement, 
the  broker  takes  on  himself  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  parties. 
He  keeps  an  account,  putting  doyni  all  premiums  to  the  underwriter's  credit,  as 
already  received,  placing  agamst  them  return  premiums  and  losses,  and  settling 
periodically  vrith  the  underwriter.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the  receipt  did  not 
oar  the  underwriter's  claim  from  the  inauredyhoi it  was  decided  otherwise  in  1808 
(Dalzell  V.  Main.l  Cbmp.632).  It  leaves,  however,  the  claim  of  the  underwriter  against 
the  broker,  and  that  of  the  broker  against  the  insured,  open.  The  premium  and 
the  risk  are  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  if  the  latter  ao  not  exist,  the  former  can- 
not be  retained.  If  through  mistake  or  misinformation  an  insurance  be  accomplished 
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where  there  is  no  interest,  or  on  an  interest  fkr  below  that  nominally  iusnred  for, 
there  will  be  a  claim  for  return  of  the  whole  premium  in  the  one  case,  and  for  a 
proportional  part  in  the  other.  If  there  are  several  policies  negotiated  to  an  extent 
far  above  the  real  interest,  and  without  fraud,— as,  in  the  case  of  loss  each  under- 
writer would  have  to  pay  his  proportion,  without  regard  to  priority,  so  each  will 
have  to  return  a  proportional  part  of  the  premium.  Upon  a  wager  policy  the 
luflurcd  cannot  reoorer  the  premium  after  the  risk  b  run.  though  it  would  appear 
tliat  he  may  do  so  before  it  is  run;  and  **  though  there  oe  nothing  illegal  in  the 
contract,  and  the  insured  effect  the  insurance  In  the  oonTiction  that  he  IumI  a  good 
insurable  interest  ^  yet,  if  the  risk  be  run,  and  the  ship  arrive  safe,  he  cannot  come 
upon  the  underwnters  for  a  return  of  premium,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  legal 
title  to  her.  But  if  a  loss  happen,  in  the  case  of  a  bon&  fide  insuranceu  and  tne 
underwriters  resist  the  claim  of  the  insured  on  the  ground  of  want  of  interest, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the  premium  "  {Marshall,  652).  The  premium 
is  earned,  and  cannot  be  redemandea  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  at  any 
time,  had  a  loss  happened,  the  underwriter  would  have  been  liable  to  the  full 
amount  insured  for.  Where  the  transaction  is  illegal,  and  the  underwriter  in  con- 
sequence resists  payment  of  a  loss,  the  law  does  not  re<][uire  the  premium  to  be  re- 
turned. In  the  case  of  material  fhkud  on  the  part  of  the  insurer,  the  contract  is  void, 
and  the  premium  must  be  repaid.  There  is  no  return  of  premium  where  the  con- 
tract is  vacated  through  the  fraud  of  the  insured  or  his  a^ent,  though  this  doctrine 
was  formerly  much  modified.  Where  the  voyage  is  divisible  into  several  distinct 
risks,  and  some  of  these  have  not  been  mn,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  premium 
is  returnable.  There  can  be  no  return  of  part  of  a  premium  where  the  nsk  is  for 
a  term  which  has  begun  to  run.  A  premium,  or  part  <^  it,  may  be  returnable  by 
stipulation  on  the  policy. 

JboM  and  Adjtulment. — The  loss  in  marine  insurance  is  either  total  or  partial. 
The  former  does  not  infer  the  total  extinction  of  the  matter  insured,  but  if  it  be 

I>roperly  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  loss,  that 
OSS  is  considered  total  [Abandonment.]  Where  the  policy  is  valued,  the  amount  of 
a  total  loss  is  fixed  and  settled,  subject  to  modification  if  friiud  be  proved.  [Policy.] 
Where  the  policy  is  not  valued,  the  amount  remains  to  be  adjusted.  **  If  the 
policy  be  an  open  one,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  estimate  a  total  loss,  not  by  any 
supposed  price  which  the  ^oods  might  have  been  deemed  worth,  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  or  for  which  thej  might  have  been  sold  had  they  reached  the  market  for 
which  they  were  destined,  but  according  to  the  prime  cotty  that  is,  the  invoice 
price,  and  all  duties  and  expenses  incurred  tiU  they  are  put  on  board,  together 
with  the  premium  of  insurance.  This  is  the  only  true,  at  least  the  only  legal  mode 
of  estimating  a  loss,  whether  total  or  partial,  on  goods ;  and  whether  the  goods 
shall  have  arrived  at  a  good  or  a  bad  market  is  always  immaterial.  Neither  is 
the  difference  of  exchange  to  be  at  all  regarded  in  the  adjustment ;  for  the  under- 
writer does  not  insure  against  any  loss  arising  from  such  causes."  {Marshall,  632.) 
The  ship  is  valued  at  the  sum  she  is  worth  at  the  time  of  sailing,  including 
expense  of  repairs,  value  of  apparel,  provisions,  and  stores,  money  advanced  to 
the  sailors,  and  all  other  expenses  of  ou^t,  together  with  the  premium  of  insurance. 
A  loss  at  nrst  total  may  merge  into  a  partial  one  ;  as  where  the  ship  is  captured 
and  recaptured.  In  the  case  of  a  partial  loss  on  car^,  in  an  open  policy,  the 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  underwriters  is  calculated  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  above  laid  down  for  a  total  loss,  viz.  the  cost  of  the  ^oods— not  the 
price  thev  may  bring.  To  ascertain  this,  the  sum  they  would  bring  if  they  arrived 
nnii^jurea  at  their  destination  is  adopted,  and  the  price  they  actually  bring  is 
deducted.  The  sum  they  have  cost  being  then  stated,  a  sum  bearing  to  that  the 
proportion  which  the  actual  proceeds  bear  to  what  would  have  been  the  proceeds 
were  the  goods  undainaged,is  found,  and  deducted  from  the  cost-price— the  difference 
is  the  sum  to  be  paid.  Thus,  suppose  the  goods  purchased  at  £100:  that,  if  they 
bad  arrived  undamaged  they  would  have  brought  £150,  but.  being  damaged,  have 
onlv  brought  £50,  then  as  150  :  50  ::  100  to  £33, 68. 8d.  That  sum  deducted  fh»m 
£100,  viz.  £66f  138.  4d.  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  bv  the  underwriters.  Suppose  the 
same  goods  brought  to  a  falling  market,  where  if  undamaged  they  would  oring  not 
more  than  £75,  and  that  being  damaged  they  bring  but  £25— the  same  result  would 
follow.  It  thus  happens  that  when  the  market  is  a  good  one,  the  merchant  will 
lose  bv  his  insurance— if  a  bad  one  he  will  gain.  The  nnderwriter  is  not  respon- 
sible for  loss  arising  from  the  duties  or  charges  to  be  paid  on  Uie  goods  at  their 
arrival ;  and  so  the  price  which  forms  the  datum  for  ciJcnlating  the  loss,  is  the 
gross  and  not  the  net  price.    The  premium  of  insurance  and  commission  are  added 
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to  the  cost-price.  In  a  valued  poUey,  the  sum  at  which  the  goods  are  ralaed  (if  there 
be  no  fraud)  should  be  taken  instead  of  the  cost-price  ;  a  comparison  between  the 
sum  brought  by  the  duna^^ed  goods  and  what  they  would  have  brought  undamaged, 
being  taken  as  the  medium  of  calculation,  as  above  stated.  Where  the  goods 
are  sold  short  of  the  port  of  destination,  for  oehoof  of  the  underwriters,  the  proper 
sum  to  be  paid  by  them  is  the  difference  between  the  value  (if  on  a  valued  policy), 
or  the  average  price  (if  on  an  open  policy),  and  the  sum  brought ;  in  other  words,  they 
take  the  soc^s^  and  pay  the  onginal  sum  insured.  Where  jMurtial  loss  is  suffered  on 
a  ship  wnich  is  repaired  by  the  owner,  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  the  cost  of  repairing, 
with  a  deduction  of  one-third,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  new  materials. 

The  settling  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  loss,  with  the  i>roportion  of  it 
which  each  underwriter  has  to  pay,  is  termed  **  adjustment."  Bein^  indorsed  on 
the  policy^  and  signed  by  the  underwriters,  with  a  promise  to  pay  within  a  given 
time  (as  it  generally  is,  except  where  the  liability  is  disputed  tn  toto),  it  amounts 
to  an  admission  of  the  claims  of  the  insured  as  against  tnem,  and  precludes  them 
from  calling  on  him  for  farther  proof.  It  is  not,  however,  conclusive  against  the 
underwriters,  who,  until  payment,  may  plead  any  defence,  going  to  the  validity  of 
the  transaction,  such  as  misrepresentation  or  breach  of  warranty,  but  the  proof 
will  lie  with  themselves,  and  they  will  have  to  make  out  a  stronc  case. 

RepretenUUion  is  the  term  technicaUy  applied  to  any  material  statement,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing  by  the  insured  to  the  insurer,  if  it  contain  collateral  circum- 
stances on  which  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  risk. 
Warranty^  is  a  condition,  and  unless  it  oe  ftilfilled^  the  contract  is  void.  Repre- 
sentation is  only  the  ground  on  which  the  contract  is  entered  on,  and  if  it  be  false, 
the  insurer  can  onlv  be  relieved  by  showing  that  he  has  been  misled  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  risk  he  nas  insured  against.  A  warranty  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
policy, — ^representation  is  on  a  separate  writing,  or  is  parole  [Warrantt].  The 
last  representation  is  the  obligatory  one,  and  if  it  be  inconsistent  with  an  earlier 
representation,  will  readily  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  it.  Thus,  where  a  ship 
was  represented  as  American  on  presenting  the  slip,  but  at  the  subscribing  of  the 
policy  it  was  merely  stated  geneially  "  that  it  was  an  insurance  on  goo£  in  the 
Hermon,"  the  shipwas  held  not  to  have  been  represented  as  American  (Dawson 
V.  Atty,  7  EasL  367).  If  there  is  no  subsequent  statement,  however,  a  representa- 
tion made  at  the  time  of  signing  the  slip  will  rule.  If  there  is  a  material  misrepre- 
sentation, it  is  not  necessary  for  releasing  the  underwriter  that  it  be  shown  to  be 
fraudulent.  **  A  representation,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  **  mutt  be  fair  and  true  as 
to  all  that  the  insured  knows ;  and  if  he  represents  facts  without  knowing  the 
truth,  he  takes  the  risk  upon  himself."  And  so,  where  the  insured  represented  the 
ship  safe  on  the  11th,  whereas  she  was  lost  on  the  9th,  this,  thou^  merely  the  re- 
sult of  his  calculation,  released  the  underwriter  (Macdowall  v.  Fraser,  1  Dwtg.  260). 
A  wilful  misrepresentation  on  a  point  material  to  the  risk  voids  the  contract,  and 
the  insured  wiU  not  recover  though  the  loss  arise  from  circumstances  unconnected 
with  the  representation. 

A  particular  form  has  for  two  centuries  been  in  use,  in  which  the  majority  of 
policies  are  effected  in  England^  unless  when  there  are  peculiar  conditions  to  be  in- 
serted. It  will  be  found  with  its  several  clauses  under  the  head  Policy.  If  the 
policy  contain  warranties  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  these  must  turn  out  strictly 
true,  otherwise  the  obligation  of  the  underwriter  ceases  to  be  in  operation  frt>m  the 
moment  when  they  become  untrue  [  Warhamtt].  There  are  certain  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  insured  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  underwriter  from 
naud,  which  are  tacit  obligations  created  by  the  existence  of  the  contract,  such  as 
that  the  vessel  shall  be  seaworthv,  and  shall  not  deviate  from  her  proper  course. 
[Seaworthiness.  Deviation.  Abandonmemt.]  iPark  on  Inturances.  Marshall 
on  Ifuuranee.) 

INTEREST  is  defined  by  economists  to  be  the  net  profit  of  capital :  but,  in  the 
commercial  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  may  be  more  oorrectiy  describea  as  tne  con- 
sideration agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  The  sum  on  which  the  interest 
is  reckoned  is  called  the  Principaly  and  the  sum  per  cent,  agreed  on  as  interest,  the 
Bate.  The  latter,  viewed  apart  from  legislative  interference,  is  in  the  general  case 
determined  by,  UtJftie  average  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  employment  of  capital ; 
2d,  the  security  afforded  for  the  repayment  of  Uie  principal ;  and,  3(/,  the  duration 
or  convertibility  of  the  loan. 

1.  That  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  borrowed  capital  must,  in  the  general  case, 
bear  a  proportional  relation  to  the  average  rate  of  profit  yielded  by  its  employment 
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BecDiB  evident.  Much  will  be  dveii  for  the  oBe  of  money  when  mnch  c^n  be  made 
of  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  will  pajr  more  for  its  use  than  he  has  a 
prospect  of  making  hj  its  inyestment.  Henoe,  in  newly  settled  conntries,  where 
the  facilities  for  the  adyantageons  employment  of  capital  are  g^t,  interest  Is  high ; 
while,  in  older  countries,  where  these  facilities  are  comparatirely  less,  interest  is 
low.  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  interest  yariea  mm  6  to  15 
per  cent. ;  but  in  Britain  and  Holland  it  rarely  exceeds  5  per  cent. 

2.  It  must  also  vary  according  to  the  risk  attending  the  repajrment  of  the  loan. 
No  person  would  lend  on  the  personal  security  of  an  inoiTldual  of  doubtful 
eoWency  at  the  same  rate  as  on  mortgage  over  a  land  estate ;  nor  would  a  capi- 
talist adyanoe  money  to  a  nation  engagea  in  war.  or  distracted  by  ciyil  commotions, 
on  terms  so  adyantogeous  as  to  a  state  where  ioe  goyemment  is  settled,  and  the 
people  industrious,  contented,  and  civilixed. 

8.  The  duration  or  convertibility  of  the  loan  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
When  the  money  lent  continues  available  at  all  times,  there  exists  an  inducement 
for  the  lender  to  prefer  such  an  investment,  even  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  as 
he  Uiereby  retains  every  chance  of  its  more  profitable  emplo^rment  otherwise.  On 
tiie  other  nand,  where  the  investment,  however  secure,  requires  the  capital  to  be 
locked  up  during  a  considerable  time,  the  lender  will  naturaUy  demand  a  higher 
rate  of  mterest,  as  all  favourable  duuices  are  precluded  untu  the  expiration  of 
that  time.  So  at  present  exchequer  bills,  and  aeposits  in  banks,  yield  only  about 
8  per  cent.,  while  4  to  5  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  on  moriKage,  or  pood  personal 
security,  where  the  loan  is  to  continue  fof  a  fixed  time.  Tnis  principle,  however, 
does  not  apply  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  unusually  nigh,  as  the  lender 
may  then  consider  it  of  advantage  to  secure  an  investment  at  that  nigher  rate  of 
interest. 

Thouffh  by  these  principles,  as  acynsted  by  the  natural  competition  of  borrowers 
and  lenders,  the  ratie  of  interest  is  permanently  regulated,  yet  in  all  highly  com- 
mercial communities  there  are  a  variety  of  other  causes  in  operation,  wnioh  lead 
to  temporary  fluctuations.  Thus  overtndinff,  a  stagnation  ofcredit,  public  louis, 
or  any  other  circumstance  which  leads  to  a  large  amount  of  money  capital  being 
vrithcuawii  from  the  market,  will  produce  for  a  time  a  rise  of  interest  much  above 
the  average  rate ;  as,on  the  otner  hflaid,a  fall  below  this  rate  will  be  produced  through 
the  disengagement  of  capital  bv  a  stoppage  in  any  of  the  usual  chuinels  of  trade,  by 
payments  on  account  of  the  puolic  debt  (even  slishtlv  sometimes  by  the  half-yearly 
dividends),  or  by  any  other  circumstance  which  leaos  to  a  large  amount  of  money 
capital  being  tlirown  on  the  market  for  investment.  The  state  of  war  elevates 
the  rate  of  interest  by  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  which  it  engenders,  as  well 
as  by  the  extra  demand  created  for  loans  by  government. 

Besides  these  influences,  a  considerable  eiroct  has,  in  most  countries,  been  pro- 
duced by  the  tuury  laws^  which  have  interfered  to  prevent  a  fair  and  free  market 
rate  of  interest,  by^  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  all  such  persons  as  shall  take 
more  than  a  certain  fixed  rate.  These  laws  originated  m  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  a  text  in  the  Jevrish  law  (Dent.  c.  23,  v.  20),  and  in  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  poor  a^^inst  tyrannical  extortion  ;  but  very  little  reflection  is 
necessary  for  discovennff  that,  however  well  adapted  they  may  have  been  to  a 
former  state  of  society,  we  case  is  now  widely  altered^— money  having  become  as 
much  a  merchantable  article  as  any  other.  In  these  times,  such  lavra  serve  occa- 
sionally to  obstruct  mutual  accommodation  upon  terms  justified  by  fair  competition, 
and  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  greater  or  less  risk  that  may  attacn  to  the 
intended  application  of  any  capital.  They  are  not  less  unjust  than  impolitic, 
inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  operate  according  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity:  they  are. 
in  fact,  a  direct  mfringement  on  the  richt  of  property  to  free  disposal  and  to  equal 
protection,  of  whatever  description  such  property  may  bo  :  and  they  should  bo  con- 
sidered as  holding  a  place  amongst  those  remnants  of  barbarism  which  we  are 
always  slow  in  eradicating. 

The  lend  rate  of  interest,  after  successive  reductions,  was  fixed  in  Britain 
in  1714  (12  Anne,  c.  16)  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  Ireland,  in  1782,  at  6  per  cent. 
These  rates,  however,  have  been  at  various  times  considerably  below  tiie  market 
rate.  In  1806,  £5,  lys.  per  cent,  was  paid  on  a  loan  to  government  (on  whom  the 
usury  laws  are  not  binding),  and  at  various  other  periocb  during  the  vrar  the  rate 
paid  by  government  was  above  5  per  cent.  Sucn  being  the  interest  on  public 
securities,  a  much  higher  fell  to  be  exacted  on  that  of  private  parties,  and  a  great 
variety  of  expedients  were  accordingly  adopted  for  defeating  the  usury  laws. 
Landed  proprietors  borrowed  at  extravagant  rates  on  redeemable  bonds  of  an- 
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nuity,  while,  by  the  mercantilo  classes,  the  law  was  evaded  by  coUuslYe  transac- 
tions in  the  fluids^  and  by  other  less  ropntable  devices,  in  which  an  extra  per  centa^e 
was  natorally  levied  by  the  creditor  as  a  guarantee  against  the  risk,  and  a  recom- 
pense for  the  odium  attending  a  breach  of  the  statute.  It  came  at  length  to  be  seen 
and  acknowledged  that  the  usury  laws  produced  and  magnified  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy  {Common^  Report  on  Usury  Laws*  1818):  and  in  1833,  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  act  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
which  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent,  may  be  charged  on  bills  not  having  more  than 
3  months  to  run;  while,  by  later  acts  (7  &  8  Wm.  IV.  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  83)  this 
privilege  is,  until  Ist  January  1843,  extended  to  biUs  not  having  more  than  12 
months  to  run ;  all  simple  loans  of  sums  above  £10  are  likewise  exempt  from  the 
usury  laws  during  the  same  period,  provided  they  be  not  on  landed  or  other  real 
security.  The  act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  83  will  doubtless  be  renewed,  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended ;  so  that  in  as  far  as  the  mercantile  community  is  concerned,  the  usury  laws 
may  now  be  considered  at  an  end. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  rarely  exceed  1  per 
cent.,  viz.  from  about  2  to  3,  or  rather  3^  per  cent,  on  Exchequer  bills  and  deposits  in 
baidu ;  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  first  class  of  land  securities  ;  and  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  on  bills  of  exchange,— the  medium  rate  being  thus  about  3i  per  cent.  Money, 
however,  like  all  other  commodities,  is  found  cheapest  where  it  exists  in  greatest 
abundance,  and  hence  the  rates  in  the  metrooolis  are  commonly  lower  than  in  the 
provinces,  though  they  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuations ;  the  discount  on  the  same 
class  of  paper  varying  at  different  periods  from  about  2}  to  5}  per  cent.  The 
general  criterion  for  judging  of  the  market  rate  at  any  particular  time  is  the  charge 
made  by  the  banks  for  (Osooanting  a  good  bill  of  exchange ;  but  in  the  higher  com- 
mercial circles  of  London^  the  rate  and  premium  on  Exchequer  bills  are  supposed 
to  afford  the  best  indication  of  the  state  of  the  money  market;  the  price  of  consols, 
though  frequently  referred  to,  is  a  much  more  imperfect  guide,  particularly  of  late 
years. 

The  average  rate  of  interest,  and  its  probable  continuance,  have  of  late  been 
a  frequent  snbieet  of  discussion,  more  especially  in  reference  to  Life  Assurance 
Companies  ana  other  institutions,  whose  operations  are  based  on  the  continuance  of 
a  certain  fixed  rate  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr  Babbage  and  Mr  Finlaison,  found- 
ing upon  the  price  of  stock  for  a  lengthened  period,  nave  estimated  the  probable 
average  rate  m  this  country  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  at  4  per  cent.  {Treat, 
on  Assurance f  p.  20,  and  Par.  Paper.  1829,  No.  284,  p.  35)  :  but,  locUng  to  the 
principles  by  wnich  interest  is  a^justea,  it  is  manifest  that  estimates  founded  upon 
such  aata  are  entitled  to  little  confidence.  The  average  rate  of  profit  is  the  limit 
to  which  all  oscillations  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  constantly  gravitates  ;  and 
as  the  tendency  of  profits  is  to  fall  in  all  countries  as  recourse  is  had  to  the  culti- 
vation of  poorer  soils,  and  industrv  becomes  less  productive,  it  follows  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  interest  is  to  fall  likewise.  Happily,  this  tendency  in  profits  is 
checked  at  rej)eated  intervals  by  improvements  in  machinery,  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  better  combinations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  greater  free- 
dom of  commerce  ;  so  that  the  present  avera^  rates  vrill  probaoly  be  maintained 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  sobrjeot  is,  however,  one  of  acknowledged 
difficulty  ;  and  meantime,  Mr  De  Morcan  recommends  that  the  rate  assumeaby 
assurance  offices  should  never  exceed  thiat  at  which  the  government  can  borrow. 
—{Essap  on  FrobabilitieSf  p.  257.) 

Interest  is  eiUier  simple  where  it  is  alwi^s  calculated  on  the  oridnal  principal 
sum,  or  compound,  where  the  interest  itseli  is  periodically  accummated,  or  con- 
verted into  principal.  Simple  interest  is  legally  due  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  stipn- 
lated  for,  unless  where  it  comes  within  the  now  limited  operation  of  the  usury 
laws  [Usurt]  :  and  where  not  stipulated  for,  the  right  may  be  established  by  usa^. 
It  is  due  on  all  bonds,  bills,  and  promissory  notes,  from  the  time  of  payment.  By 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  §§  28, 29,  it  is  provided  that  upon  all  debts  or  sums  certain, 
payable  at  a  specified  time  or  otherwise,  the  jury,  on  the  triiU  of  any  issue  or 
damages,  may  allow  interest  to  the  creditor  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current 
rate,  from  the  time  when  the  debts  or  sums  certain  were  payable,  if  they  be 
payable  by  virtue  of  some  written  instrument  at  a  fixed  time,  or  if  payable  other- 
wise, then  firom  the  time  when  a  demand  of  payment  has  been  made  in  writing, 
with  notice  that  interest  will  be  claimed  from  its  date,  until  the  term  of  payment ; 
interest  being  also  payable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  payable  by  common  law.  It 
b  farther  provided,  that  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  or  inquisition,  may  give 
damages  in  the  nature  of  interest,  over  and  above  the  value  ot  the  goods  at  the 
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time  of  the  conyenioii  or  seizure,  in  actions  of  trover  or  trespass  de  bonis  a$poriatis, 
and  over  and  above  the  money  recoverable  in  all  actions  on  policies  of  insurance. 
Where  a  writ  of  error  has  Men  sned  ont  in  any  action  nersonal,  and  jnd/^ent 
given  for  the  defendant,  interest  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Error  for  such 
tune  as  execution  has  been  delayed. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but  the  practice  there  is  similar.  It  is 
usual  in  Scotland  for  bakers'  and  land-stewards'  accounts  to  be  periodically  settled, 
and  the  interest  added  to  the  principaL  Compound  interest  is  demandable  in  such 
cases ;  and  indeed  it  is  virtuaUy  charged  in  all  oases  of  acoountinff  where  balances 
are  periodically  accumi^ted  ;  it  is  also  invariably  charged  in  all  calcnUtions  of 
annuities,  assurances,  and  reversions,  as  for  periods  bevond  one  year,  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  only  method  by  which  the  value  of  money  can  oe  properly  ascertadned. 
But  the  law  never  considers  compound  interest  as  directly  chargeaole  on  an  ordinary 
debt  or  loan;  though  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  would  be  ckquitable  that  this  should 
be  done,  seeing,  that  as  soon  as  a  sum  of  money  is  payable,  it  matters  little  whether 
it  be  due  under  the  name  of  principal  or  interest,— ^e  use  of  it  being  of  equal  value 
to  the  owner. 

fnterett  CalculatUnt.'-The  simple  interest  of  any  iom  for  one  year  at  fi  per  cent,  is  obyiondy 
l-20th  of  such  sum  (or  one  diiUing  for  each  pound),  and  the  interest  for  one  day  ln365th  part  of 
this  l-20th,  or  l-730i)th  part  of  the  principal ;  while  this  last,  multiplied  by  any  nmnber,  will  evi- 
dently give  the  interest  corresponding  to  the  same  number  of  days.    Hence,— 

I.  To  calculate  Interest  at  ft  per  cent,  multiply  the  prindpai  by  the  number  of  days,  and  di- 

Tide  the  product  by  7300.  ,         .     ^  m     ^  ^,.  *..  *         ^.^ 

II.  To  calculate  Intoreet  at  any  other  rate.  And  what  it  comes  to  at  5  per  cent.,  and  take  a  oor- 
responduig  proportion  of  the  same  for  the  rate  required. 

Ex,  Required  the  interest  on  jClfiSO,  16s.  IkL  for  8  days  at  4  per  cent. 
1520  16    8  or,  by  decimals  lftSO'839 

8  8 

73,00)121,06  13    4  (1  13    4  73,00  )121,e6-e64(l"6e6  =  £1  13  .4 

Interest  A  per  cent.~ £1  IS   4 1'0a6 

Deduct  i 0    6    8 ■  '333 

Interest  at  4  per  cent .£168 I'SSS  =  £1    6   8 

Approximations  are  sometimes  adopted  in  practice ;  thus,  Interest  at  ft  per  cent,  is  calculated 
by  taxing  one  penny  per  pound  per  month. 

Compound  interest  may  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  simple,  adding  the  interest  to  the 
principal  at  each  successive  period ;  but  when  the  periods  are  numerous,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
logarithms,  or  to  tables  in  the  manner  pointed  out  In  next  article. 

Simple  Interest  TaUee.—Booih'B  ftper  cent.,  Stenhouae's  5  per  cent.,  Dunn'k  (Decimal)  ft  per  cent., 
Manhall's  4  per  cent.,  Pohlman's,  die. 

INTEREST  (COMPOUND)  and  ANNUITIES.  Under  the  head  Annuity  we 
have  given  a  brief  account  of  that  kind  of  property  when  viewed  merely  as  a  sub- 
ject of  commerce.  In  the  present  article  wepropose  to  explain  briefly  the  principles 
of  compound  interest  and  annuities,  and  to  furnish  popular  rules  and  tables  for  the 
solution  of  the  oases  which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice.  In  so  doing,  we  shall 
first  treat  those  cases  which  are  founded  upon  the  operation  of  compound  interest 
alone,  and  next,  those  wherein  the  operation  of  compound  interest  is  combined 
with  the  chances  affecting  the  duration  of  human  life. 

I.  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  Certain. 

The  cases  which  occur  under  this  head  may,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  be  com- 
prised in  combinations  of  the  fire  following  quantities  : — 

The  Principalj  signifying  either  a  principal  sum  put  out  at  interest,  the  present 
value  of  a  sum  due  at  a  future  period,  or  of  an  annuity,  or  the  sum  which,  being 
immediately  invested,  will  be  exaotly  sufficient  with  its  accumulations  to  provide 
for  the  said  sum  due  at  a  future  period,  or  for  the  instalments  of  the  annuity  as  they 
fall  due.  Under  the  lattor  signification  it  is  sometimes  called  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  the  annuity  is  worth. 

The  7\mej  or  a  certain  number  of  years  commencing  firom  the  present. 

The  Rate,  or  the  ratio  which  the  interest  accruing  in  one  year  Dears  to  the  prin- 
cipal producing  it.  Thus  y^g  =  *05  is  the  rate  when  int^st  is  at  5  per  cent., 
^  =  '04  when  the  rate  is  4  per  cent.,  the  rate  being  thus,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  the 
simple  interest  of  £1  for  one  year. 

Tne  AnnuUpf  or  the  sum  falling  due  at  the  expiry  of  each  year. 

The  Amount,  denoting  either  the  amount  of  the  principal  improved  at  iutcrost 
for  the  time,  any  capital  due  at  a  future  period,  which,  bv  discount  is  reducible  to 
pneh  principal,  or  the  amount  of  an  annuity  for  the  saia  timo  accumulated  at  in- 
tercut. 
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From  the  relation  sabsistiiiK  betwjxt  these  fire  quantities,  we  are  enabled,  pro- 
Tided  any  three  are  Bupi>lied  as  data,  to  obtain  the  remaining  two.  In  practice, 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  relation  to  form  tables,  in  which  the  rate  and  the  time 
are  always  given  quantities,  while  a  third  is  denoted  by  unity.  By  means  of  such 
tables  we  are  enabled  to  solve,  either  directly  or  mediately,  all  the  cases  which 
occur  without  the  aid  of  analysis,  excenting  those  in  which  the  time  and  rate  are 
both  among  the  unknown  quantities.  The  tables  introduced  for  that  purpose  at  the 
end  of  this  article  are  four  m  number  ;*  and  their  construction  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — 

Table  I.—Principal  sum  of  £1  accumulated,  or  amount  of  £1  in  any  number  of 
years. 

The  intarat  of  £1  for  one  year  At  fi  per  cent  being  "06,  the  lam  of  the  prindpal  and  intereit, 
or  the  amount  at  the  dose  of  the  first  year  will  be  l-OS.  This  being  the  sum  on  which  interest  Is 
pajrable  daring  the  next  year,  a  proportional  increase  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second 
year,  or  1 : 1-05 : :  1*05  :  (1'05)>=  lloSS ;  for  the  third  year,  1 :  H» : :  (1'05)> :  (l-OS)*  =  MA762S. 
In  the  nme  manner,  this  last  amount  fanproved  at  interest  during  the  fourtn  year  will  be  in- 
creased to  (l-Ofi)«  =  1*915606;  and  so  on  lor  each  following  year,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  years  being  always  determined  by  raising  the  number  which  expresses  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  to  the  power  of  which  the  exponent  ii  the  number  of  yean.  These  results  are 
exliibited  in  the  table,  and  the  same  course  is  followed  for  the  other  rates. 

.  Table  II. — Principal  sum  of  £1  discounted,  or  present  value  of  £1  due  at  the 
end  of  any  number  oi  years. 

The  present  value  <tf  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  one  year  must  be  such  a  sum,  as  being  Im- 
proved at  interest  for  one  year  will  exactly  amount  to  £l,  and  must  evidently  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  £I  that  £1  does  to  its  amount  in  one  year.  Hence,  at  5  per  cent.  1*05 : 1 : :  1  :-r^  = 
'952381,  the  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  one  year.    In  the  same  way, 

1*05 : 1  : :  r^  :  7i~-05)s  ~  '^^'T'^*  the  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  expiration  of  two 

1 
years.    It  will  abo  be  found  that  the  present  value  of  £1  due  3  years  hence  is 


(l'05)»  "   "«-~«. 

and  the  same  process  followed  for  the  remaining  years,  and  for  the  other  rates,  will  produce 
the  results  exhibited  In  the  table. 

Table  III. — Annuity  of  £1  accumulated,  or  amount  of  £1  per  annum  at  the  end 
of  any  number  of  years. 

The  first  payment  of  an  annuity  befaig  considered  due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  from  the  time 
of  valuation,  the  second  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  on,  it  is  obvious  In  considering  the  amoimt 
of  an  annuity  for  any  given  term  of  years,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  payment  due 
will  be  £1  without  interest;  that  due  one  vear  before  will  be  £1  hnproved  at  interest  for  one 

Sear ;  that  due  two  years  before  will  be  £1  unproved  at  interest  for  two  years,  and  so  on  until  the 
rst  payment,  which  will  be  £1  improved  at  interest  for  a  term  one  year  less  than  the  duration 
of  the  annuity.  Hence  Table  III.  mav  be  readily  obtained  from  Table  I. ;  the  number  against  any 
year  in  the  former  betng  Just  unity  added  to  the  sum  of  all  those  against  the  preceding  yean  In  the 
latter. 

Table  IV. — Annuity  of  £1  discounted,  or  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  per 
annum  for  any  number  of  years. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  any  given  term  of  yean  Is  obviously  the  sum  of  the 
present  values  of  £1  due  at  the  expiry  of  one  year,  of  £l  due  at  the  ezphry  of  two  yean,  and  so 
on  untU  the  expby  of  the  term,  which  nUdes  are  given  in  Table  IL  as  already  explained.  The 
number  against  any  year  In  Table  IV.  will  thus  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numben  against  that 
and  all  the  preceding  yean  In  Table  IL,  fh>m  which,  therefore.  It  may  be  readily  formed. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  of  the  tables  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
rules  for  the  solution  of  the  cases  which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice,  emiuoy- 
ing  for  this  purpose  the  decimal  notation,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained 
under  the  head  Decihal  FiiAcnoNS. 

Ex.  Requh?ed  the  amount  of  £1500  in  10 
yean,  reckoning  Interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 
1-480844  X  1500  »  2220O88,  or  £2820,  7i.  4d. 

Cam  2.  Amount,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  PrindpaL 

Rule.  Find  from  Table  n.  the  present  value 


I.  Principal  Bomb  Accumdlatxd  oh  Dis- 
oouirrxo. 

Case  1.  Principal,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Amount. 

Rule.  Find  from  Table  I.  the  amount  of  £l 
at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  which  mul- 
tiply by  the  given  prIncipaL 


*  We  have  not  deemed  it  neceaary  to  introduce  tables  to  exhibit  the  annuities  whose  amounts 
and  present  values  are  respectively  equivalent  to  unity,  as  the  numben  In  such  tables  would  be 
merely  the  reciprocals  of  those  shown  in  Tables  lEL  and  IV. ;  i.  e.  the  quotients  of  unity  divided 
by  the  numben  In  the  latter,  and  which  accordingly  can  be  readilv  made  to  supply  their  place  by 
being  used  as  divison  In  those  cases  where  the  corresponding  numben  In  the  former  would  be  em- 
ployed  asmultiplien,  and  vice  versa. 
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of  £1  at  the  rate  and  for  tho  time  givon,  which 
multiply  by  the  amoiinl. 

Ex.    Required  the  present  value  of  £1087, 

fis.  7<i.  payable  at  the  end  of  15  yean,  or,  wliat 

b  the  nme,  the  principal  sum  which  will  amount 

to  £1067,  Ae.  7d.  in  lA  years ;  faitereet5per  cent. 

•481017  X  1067*i79  =  £A8S. 

Oa$e  3.  Principal,  Bate,  and  Amount  given, 
to  And  the  Thne. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amoant  by  the  principal, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  at 
the  given  rate :  which  look  for  in  Table  L  under 
the  Mune  rate,  and  contiguous  to  the  said 
amount  will  be  round  the  thne  required. 

Ex.  1.  In  what  time  will  £l(iUO  amount  to 
£9813,  17>.  3d.  at  3  per  cent.  ? 

Here^  8813*883  -I- 1000  =  8-8138G8;  wfaioh,  in 
Table  L  under  3  per  ooot.,  is  found  oonUguons 
to  35  years. 

When  the  exact  ouotieot  is  not  found  in  the 
table,  take  the  difference  between  the  next 
highest  and  next  lowest  numbers,  and  also  he- 
tmxt  the  quotient  and  the  number  nearest  to  it, 
and  the  former  will  bear  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
portion which  one  year,  or  30A  days,  will  bear  to 
the  number  of  days  to  be  added  to  or  deducted 
trom  the  years  found  contiguous  to  such  nearest 
number,  according  as  it  is  less  or  greater  tlion 
the  exact  quotient,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
time  requireid. 

Ex.  2.  In  wliat  time  will  £100  amount  to 
£965,  12s.  5d.  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

Here.  2651]8(i8  -r  KM)  =  9-656208.  By  Table 
I.  the  amount  of  £l  in  90  years  is  9-6S38iNI,  and 
tai  91  years,  2785963;  difference  -139860.  But 
91)56908  exceeds  9-653296  by  m)0991  only  ;  hence, 
as  -132665 :  385 :  :  •0U2»1  :  8,  the  time  required 
is  90  years  and  8  days. 

Cote  4.  Principal,  Amount,  and  TUne  givin, 
to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  prineijpal, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  in 
the  slven  time,  which  quotient  will  be  found 
contiguous  to  the  said  time  in  Table  L  under 
the  rate  required. 

Ex.  I.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
£400  amount  to  £569,  6s.  6d.  bi  9  years  t 

560-435  -r  400  =  1  -42331 ;  which,  hi  Table  T.,  is 
found  contiguous  to  9  years,  and  under  4  per 
cent 

When  the  exact  quotient  is  not  found  in  the 
table,  an  approximatkm  may  be  made  to  the 
rate  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  hi  re- 
gard to  the  time  in  Case  3.* 

Ex.  9.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will 
£100  amount  to  £179,  fia.  4d.  in  17  years? 

Here,  179-467  -J- 100  =  1-7&467.  By  Table  I. 
the  amount  of  £1  in  17  years,  is  at  3  per  cent., 
1-65984,  and  at  4  per  cent.,  1-94790 ;  difference. 
-29.100.  Hence,  as  l-7$)467  exceeds  1-66284  bv 
-14183,  we  have  -29506  :  1  per  cent  (the  dif- 
ference between  3  and  4  per  cent)  ::  -14183 : 
•48069 ;  and  the  rate  required  is  3*48069,  or  about 
3i  per  cunt 

II.  Tbkminablv  Ann uitibs. 

Cat€  &  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Amount 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  IIL  the  amount  of  £l 
per  annum,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given, 
which  multiply  by  the  annuity. 

Ex.  Required  the  amount  of  on  annuity  of 
£50  for  21  years,  rsekoning  interest  at  5  per 
cent  per  annum. 

35-71925  X  50  =:  1786-9625,  or  £1785, 198. 3d. 

Cased.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Principal  or  Present  Value. 


Rule.  Fhid  In  Table  lY.  the  present  value  of 
£l  per  annum,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  tLi.e 
given,  which  multiply  by  the  annuitv. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  £1000  for  20  years  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum. 

12-46921  X  1000  =  1940941.  or  £12,468,  4a.  9d. 

Que  7.  Principal,  Rate,  and  Thne  given,  to 
find  the  annuity. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  IT.  the  present  value  of 
an  annuity  of  £1  at  the  rote  and  for  the  time 
given,  and  divide  the  given  principal  there- 
by J  the  quotient  wiU  be  the  annuity  required. 

Ex.  A  gentlenum  is  willing  to  shik  £583  for 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  yeariy  for  15  yean.  What 
annuity  ought  he  to  receive,  reckoning  interest 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum  f 

523  -f-  10-3796  =  50-387.  or  £50,  7l.  M. 

If  the  question  had  been,  what  annuity  to 
continue  15  years  will  pay  off  a  debt  of  £623, 
computing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  answer 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Case  8.  Principal  or  Present  Tahie,  Annoity, 
and  Ratejlven,  to  find  the  Thne. 

Rule.  Divide  the  principal  by  the  annuity, 
and  the  quotient  wUl  be  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £1  at  the  given  rate ;  which  quotient 
will  be  found  in  Table  IV.,  under  that  rate  and 
contiguous  to  the  time  required. 

Ex.  A  sum  of  £523  Is  nven  for  an  annuity  of 
£50,  7s.  9d.,  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annuuL 
Required  the  duration  of  the  annuity. 

523  -h  50-387  =  10-3796 ;  which,  under  5  per 
cent  in  Table  IV.  ,is  found  contiguous  to  15  yean. 

If  the  question  had  been.  In  what  time  will 
an  annuity  of  £50,  7s.  M.  pay  off  a  debt  of 
£523,  computing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  answer  would  have  been  the  same. 

Case  9.  Principal  or  Prssent  Value,  Annuity, 
and  Time  siven,  to  find  tlie  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  principal  by  the  annuity, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £l  for  the  given  time ;  which  quo- 
tient ^Ul  be  found  contiguous  to  the  said  time 
in  Table  lY.,  under  the  rate  required. 

Ex.  An  annuity  of  £100  for  15  yean  Is  sold  for 
£1037, 19s.  4d.,  required  the  rate  of  interest  per 
annum  allowed  to  the  purchaser. 

1037-9606  -i- 100  s=  10-37906 ;  which  in  Table 
IV.,  contiguous  to  15  yean,  is  found  under  5  per 
cent 

Case  10.  Annuity,  Bate,  and  Amount  ^ven, 
to  find  the  Time. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amonnt  by  the  annuity,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  per  an- 
num at  the  given  rate ;  which  will  be  found  hi 
Table  IIL  under  that  rate,  and  contiguous  to 
the  time  required. 

Ex.  In  what  time  will  an  annuity  of  £50» 
7s.  9d.  amount  to  £1087»  5s.  7d.  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum  ? 

1087-2794  4-  50-3870  =  21*5785 ;  which,  in  Ta- 
ble IIL,  Is  found  under  the  said  rate,  and  contig- 
uous to  15  years. 

Case  11.  Annuity,  Time,  and  Amount  given, 
to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  annuity,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  per  an- 
num for  the  given  time ;  which  quotient  will  be 
found  in  Table  III.  contiguous  to  the  said  time, 
and  under  the  nte  required. 

Ex.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will  an 
annuity  of  £50,  7*-  9A.  amount  to  £1087*  5b.  7d. 
in  15  yean  F 

1087-2794  -r  50-3870  =  21-6785;  which  Is  found 
in  Table  III.  contiguous  to  15  yean,  and  under 
5  per  cent 


*  Those  methods  of  approximating  to  the  time  and  the  rate  are  of  general  application  to  the 
succeeding  Cases. 
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Que  12.  Amount,  Bate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  in.,  under  tiie  rate,  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1*  in  the  given  time ; 
divide  the  given  amount  thereby,  and  the  qoo- 
tient  win  be  the  annuity  required. 

Ex.  Required,  theannuity  which  win  amotmtfai 
15  years  to  £10^,Ss.7d.,at5per  cent  per  annum. 

1087*2785  -^  21-5785  =  50-S87  or  £50,  7b.  9d. 
in.  Pkrpstual  Amn uiTzaa. 

When  an  annuity  continues  payable  without 
termination,  it  b  called  a  perpetual  annuity,  or 
perpetuity.  Of  the  five  quantitlee  conddered 
under  the  last  head,  two,  namely,  the  amount 
and  the  ttane,  &U  necetaarilv  to  be  diaoarded,  as 
in  perpetual  annuities  they  become  infinite,  and 
oousequently  unassignable.  The  three  quantities 
remaming  to  be  noticed  are,  1.  The  annuity; 
S.  The  rate  of  interest ;  and  a.  The  present  value 
of  the  annuity,  or  the  principal,  which,  being 
immediately  Udd  out,  will  yidd  annually  and 
perpetually  a  sum  equal  to  the  annuity. 

The  simple  interest  of  any  sum  for  a  year  being 
what  may  be  produced  annually  bv  that  sum, 
without  increaBing  or  diminishing  it,  must  be 
evidently  equal  to  the  perpetual  annuity  of  which 
such  sum  will  be  the  present  value.  And  as 
while  the  rate  continues  the  same  the  annual 
interests  produced  by  any  two  sums  are  to  each 
other  as  toe  principals  which  produced  them,  it 
follows  that  at  5  per  cent  5  : 1 : :  100  :  lOO  4-  5 
=  SO ;  therefore,  when  the  rate  is  5per  cent,  the 
value  of  the  perpetual  annuity  is  SO  years'  pur- 
chase. In  the  same  manner,  when  interest  Is  at 
4  per  cent,  4  : 1 :  :  100 :  lOO  -^  4  =:  25;  and  the 
perpetual  annuity  is  worth  85  years'  purchase. 
And  it  follows,  that  in  every  ease  the  value  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  may  be  found  by  dividing  any 
sum  by  its  interest  for  one  year.  This  being 
premised,  the  solution  of  the  three  following  eases 
becomes  nearly  self-evident 

Cage  13.  Annuity  and  Rate  given,  to  find  the 
Principal  or  Present  Valuew 

Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  rate,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  principal  or  prssent  value 
reoulred. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  estate  of  which 
the  yearly  rent  is  £1500;  reckoning  interest  at 
3  per  cent  per  annum. 

1500  -{-  -03  =  £50,00a 

Com  14.  Principal  or  Present  Value  and  Rate 
given,  to  find  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  present  value  by  the  rate, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  annuity. 

Ex.  A  gentleman  purchases  an  esfibte  for 
£14,000;  at  wfaatyearly  rent  must  he  let  itin  order 
to  have  4  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  price  7 

14000  X  -04  s=  £560. 

Case  15.  Principal  or  Present  Talue  and  An- 
nuity given,  to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  present  value. 

Ex.  An  estate  which  cost  £5000  is  let  for  £150 
per  annum ;  what  rate  of  interest  has  ttie  pur- 
chaser on  the  price. 

150  -h  5000  =  -03,  or  3  per  cent 

When,  as  is  assumed  throushont  the  present 
article,  the  Interest  is  convertible  into  princIiMsl 
at  the  same  terms  as  the  annuity  is  payable,  no 
difference  arises  in  the  valuation  of  perpetual 
annuities  from  the  circumrtance  of  the  instal- 
ments being  payable  twice  a-year,  as  the  annuity 
divided  by  the  rate  of  interest  for  one  year  most 
alwa^  produce  the  same  quotient  as  half  the 
annuity  divided  by  half  the  annual  rate  of  interest 

IT.  Defkrrbo  cm  RsraiuioirARY  AirNuiTiBa. 
An  annuity  is  si^d  to  be  deferred  when  it  is 
not  entered  upon  immedlatelv,  but  at  tue  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  time.  Deferred  annuities 
may  be  either  terminable  or  perpetual.  The 
chief  cases  are  the  following :~ 


1.  D^fbrred  Terminable  ArmuiUet. 

Cam  16.  Annuity,  Rate,  Thne  defened,  and 
Time  of  pavment  given,  to  find  the  Principal  or 
Present  value. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  lY.,  under  the  given 
rate,  the  present  value  of  £1  per  annum,  flrnt 
for  Uie  time  deferred,  and  then  for  tiie  time  de> 
ferred  and  time  of  payment  added  together;  sub- 
tract the  former  from  the  Utter ;  then  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  given  annuity,  and  the  pro- 
duct Is  the  principal  required. 

Ex.  What  sum  should  now  be  given  for  the 
reversion  of  a  lease  or  annuity  c^  £35  per  an- 
num, for  14  years  after  the  next  7  years,  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  may  make  5  per  oont  per 
annum  of  his  money. 

12*82115  —  578CT7  =  7-03478,  which,  multi- 
plied by  35,  produces  £246,  49.  4d. 

Case  17.  Principal,  Rate,  Thne  deferred,  and 
Time  of  payment  given,  to  And  the  Annuity. 

Rule,  find  by  Case  1  what  the  principal  will 
amount  to  hi  the  time  deferred ;  then  find  by 
Case  7  wliat  annultv  that  amount  will  purchase. 

Ex.  If  the  revernon  of  an  estate  for  14  years 
after  the  next  7  years  coet  £246, 4s.  4d. ,  what  rent 
ou^t  it  to  produce  in  order  that  the  purchaser 
may  make  5  per  cent,  per  annum  of  his  money  ? 

By  Case  1  £246*216  amounts  in  7  years,  at  5 
per  cent,  to  £346*452 ;  equivalent  by  Case  7  to 
a  rent  for  14  years  of  £35. 

Coie  18.  Principal,  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time 
deferred  given,  to  find  the  Term  of  Payment 

Rule.  Find  by  Case  1  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal at  the  given  rate,  at  the  expiry  of  the  time 
deferred ;  then  divide  this  amount  by  the  given 
annuity,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £1  for  the  time  of  payment:  which 
last  will  be  found  as  in  Case  a 

Ex.  A  debt  of  £816, 18s.  9d.  is  pronosed  to  be 
paid  otr  by  assigning  an  annuity  of  £175  per 
annum,  dtferrea  for  9  years ;  bow  many  veara 
must  the  creditor  e^Joy  such  annuity  in  order  to 
have  his  debt  paid,  with  faiterest,  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum? 

816*937  wni,  at  6  per  cent,  amount,  at  the 
end  of  9  years,  to  1380-198;  and  1380*198  +  175 
=  7*886 ;  iriiich  in  Table  IV.,  under  6  per  cent., 
wIU  be  found  contiguous  to  11  years. 

8.  D^/hrred  Perpetual  AnmtUiei. 

Caee  19.  Annuity,  Time  deferred,  and  Rate 
given,  to  find  the  Present  Value. 

Rule.  The  excess  of  the  present  value  of  a  per- 
petual annuity  of  £1  at  the  given  rate  (Case  13), 
above  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  at  the 
same  rate,  for  the  time  deferred  (Case  6),  gives 
the  present  value  of  the  reversion  of  a  perpetual 
annultv  of  £1  after  the  time  deferred ;  and  this, 
multiplied  by  the  given  annuity,  will  produce  the 
principal  required. 

Ex.  What  sum  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  rever- 
sion, after  40  years,  of  an  estate  hi  perpetuity, 
of  which  the  yearly  rent  is  £70,  reckoning  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

25  —  I9-79277  =  5*20723 ;  which,  multipUed  by 
70,  gives  £364, 10s.  lid. 

T.  RsNKWAL  or  LsAflBa. 

Leasehold*  and  various  other  descriptions  of 
property,  when  their  annual  income  is  susceptible 
of  ascertainment,  or  of  being  reduced  to  a  valua- 
tion, may  be  assimihited  In  all  respects  to  an- 
nuities. In  Enghind,  many  societies,  corpora- 
tions, and  colleges  grant  their  leases  for  certain 
periods,  the  moat  usual  of  which  are  for  10,  2u, 
21 ,  and  40  years ;  and  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  renew  any  numt>er  of  years  lapsed  in  such 
leases,  on  payment  of  a  sum,  as  >iiK,  whidi  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  the  yearly  rent  or 
quit-rent  remaining  the  same. 

Caee  20.  Required,  the  Fine  payable  for  renew- 
ing any  number  of  Years  in  a  lease. 
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Rule.  From  the  prattnt  tsIos  of  «n  viBiiity 
to  oontinae  from  the  present  tfane  mitU  the  ex- 
piration of  the  renewed  term,  subtract  the  present 
value  of  an  annuity  to  upire  with  the  original 
term  of  the  lease. 

Bx.  Thirty  years  hartog  expired  in  a  lease  for 
40  yean,  required  the  fine  for  renewing  10  years 
of  the  same,  supposing  the  yearly  rental  £00, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  5  per  cent 

By  Tal>le  IV.  the  value  of  £1  per  annum  for 
20  years,  the  number  until  the  expiration  of  tiie 
renewed  term,  is  19'4699,  and  for  10  years,  the 
unexpired  time,  it  is  77217 :  and  19'408S — 77S17 
B  4740ft;  which  last,  multlpUed  by  00,  gives 
S84'430,  or  £884,  8k  7d. 

YL  PaiirczPAii  Sdmb  nrcaBAsao  yvajily  bv  a 
CoiraTAifT  QuANTrrv. 

Cem  SI.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Yearly 
Increase  glv<n.  to  find  the  Amount. 

Rule.  Add  the  amount  of  the  nrfaicipal  accu- 
mulated, at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given 
(Case  1),  to  the  amount  of  the  yearlv  increase 
accumulated  in  the  same  way  (Case  A;,  and  the 
sum  will  be  the  total  amount  required. 

Ceu€  S8.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Amount 
given,  to  find  the  Yearly  Increase. 

Rule.  From  the  given  amount  subtract  the 
amount  of  the  principal  at  the  rate  and  for  the 
time  given  (Case  1),  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  increase  for  the  given 


time ;  then  divide  this  latter  sum  by  the  amount 
of  an  annuity  of  £l  for  the  given  time  as  sLo  .vii 
in  Table  III.,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  yearly 
increase  required. 

Vn.  PmiircrPAi.  Bvmb  DiMiHianaD  ykablv  by 
A  CoNaTAjrr  (^uAirrmr. 

Com  Sa  Principal,  Rate,  Thne,  and  Yearly 
Decrease  given,  requiretl  the  Amount  whldi  will 
remain  unextinguished  at  the  end  of  the  given 
Time. 

Rul&  From  the  amount  of  the  principal,  cor- 
respondlna  to  the  given  rate  and  time  (CaM  1 ). 
subtract  the  amount  of  the  yearly  decrease  or 
annuity accumuUted  hi  the  same  manner(Case  5), 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  unextinguished 
amount  required. 

Cote  84.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Amount 
unextinguished  at  the  end  of  the  lime  given,  re- 
quired toe  Yearlv  Decrease. 

Rul&  From  tne  amount  of  the  principal,  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  time  given  (Case  1),  sub- 
tract the  amount  unextinguished,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  amount,  corresponding  to 
the  tennly  decrease ;  whicli  bitter  beins  divided 
bv  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £l  at  tiie  end  of 
the  given  number  of  years,  as  shown  hi  Table 
III.,  willjrive  the  tennly  decrease  required. 

N.  B,  The  ordinary  questions  in  rdation  to 
Sinking  Funds  may  be  solved  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding Cases,  and  Cases  7  and  B.* 


*  The  preceding  rules  and  the  accompanying 
tables  fwnlsh  the  means  of  solving  the  cases 
whidi  most  commonly  occur  in  practice;  Imt 
as  computations  must  occasionally  be  made, 
not  only  at  other  rates  than  3,  4,  o,  and  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,— those  to  which  our  tables  are 
oonflned,— but  likewise  unon  the  supposition  of 
the  interest,  as  well  as  tne  annuity.  Being  pav- 
able  half-yearly,  or  at  other  terms,  we  here  sub- 
Join  formulse  which  will  enable  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  analysis  to  solve, 
with  the  aid  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  nearly 
all  cases  which  can  present  themselves,  except, 
as  afterwards  explained,  thoae  where  the  rate  is 
the  quanti^  sought. 

Let  p  denote  the  prineipai  or  present  va- 
kUf  and  m  the  amount,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  terms  are  used  on  page  406.  Also  let  a 
signify  the  anmiiftf,  or  one  of  the  equal  sums 
successively  payable  at  the  expiration  of  equidis- 
tant periods,  whether  yearly  or  half-yearly,  &c  ; 
M  thefMHNfter  of  those  eouidbtantjommtrq^tfiiM/ 
and  r  the  rcUe^  or  ratio  of  the  interest  in  one 
period  to  the  prindnal,  and  which  is  equal  in  all 
to  the  interest  of  £l  for  one  period  of  time. 

1.  Principal  Sums. 

»  =  P  (1  +  r)" 

8.  Terminable  Annuities. 


m  =  a 


(1  +  rr-  1 


«  _  Jl+r)">-l 
p  sz  a  

rd-f-r)" 

3,  Perpetual  Annuities. 

a 

4.  Deferred  Annuities. 

Let  d  signify  the  deferred  time,  or  the  number 
of  periods  which  elapse  before  the  annuity  is  en- 
tered uponi  n  the  number  of  periods  during 
which  it  is  paid ;  and  the  other  symbols  as  before. 

Deferred  Terminable  Annuities. 


p  =  a 


(1-f-rr-l 


r(l-l-r) 


4  +»• 


Deferred  Perpetuities. 

&  Principal  Sums  increased  or  diminished  at  each 
equal  Interval  of  Time  by  a  constant  Quantity. 

Let  a  denote  thb  quantity,  the  other  symbols 
beingas  at  flrrt. 

When  Principal  Increased. 

-        (H-r)**  — 1 
«  =  P(l+r)"+a'— '-^i: 

When  Prineipai  diminished. 

m  =  p  ( 1  +  r)'»  -  a  -  -^ 

azniraioMa  or  the  paaacDiNO  vormdub. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  annuity  and 
Interest  to  be  due  at  the  same  periods ;  but  as 
these  conditions  have  no  necemry  relation  to 
each  other,  we  shall  now  exhibit  those  altera- 
tions of  the  formulc  which  take  place  when  the 
interest  is  convertible  into  principal  at  shorter 
periods  than  those  at  whidi  the  annuity  is  pay- 
able, and  vie*  versa. 

Here  let  r  denote  the  rate,  or  Interest  of  £1 
for  one  year ;  a  the  annuity  nominally  payable 
at  the  end  of  each  year ;  n  tne  number  of  yean ; 
and  m  the  amount,  and  p  the  principal  or  pre- 
sent value  as  before ;  these  symbols  all  bearing 
now  the  significations  attached  to  them  in  the 
text  on  page  406.  Also  let  (  denote  the  number 
of  equal  intervals  in  each  year  in  iriiich  the  inter- 
est is  convertible  into  principal ;  and  s  the  num- 
ber of  equal  instahnents  or  the  annuity  in  each 
year. 

Ca8>  I.  When  the  interest  Is  convertible  Into 
principal  a  certain  number  of  times  in  each  in- 
terval between  the  instalments  of  the  annuity ; — 

-  being  hence  a  whole  number. 

Terminable  Annuities. 
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II.  Annuitirs  on  Lives. 

Under  this  hewA  may  be  classed  not  only  annuities  on  liyes,  properly  so  called, 
but  every  beneficial  interest  which  terminates  with  the  lives  oi  any  one  or  more 
individuals,  including  salaries,  and  all  that  in  law  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  a  life  egtaie.  It  comprehends,  likewise,  Rever8wns,0T  the  interest  which  the  next 
proprietor  has  in  any  estate  alter  the  death  of  the  present :  and  Auuranees,  in 
which  the  question  is,  what  annuity  must  A  pay  to  B  during  his  life,  in  order  tnat 
B  may  pay  a  given  sum  to  A*s  representatives  at  his  death. 

Tables  qf  Mortality The  basis  of  all  questions  having  reference  to  the  failure  or 

continuance  of  life  must  obviously  be  the  law  of  human  mortality.  Tables  of  mor- 
tality are  those  which  e^bit  this  law  through  the  whole  extent  of  life,  bjr  show- 
ing how  many  persons  out  of  a  certain  numMr.  as  10,000  bom  Alive,  die  in  each 
year,  and  consequently  how  many  complete  eacn  year  of  their  age.  Tne  first  table 
of  this  kind  was  constructed  by  Dr  Hawley,  from  observations  at  Breslau  in 
Silesia,  and  published  in  1693.  Similar  tables  were  afterwards  published  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  of  which  there  may  be  noticed  Kerseboom's, 
printed  in  l738,ftt>m  Keffisters  of  State  Annuitants  in  Holland;  Thomas  Simpson's, 
in  1742.  founded  on  the  London  biUs  of  mortality ;  De  Parcieox's  in  1746,  from  lists 
of  nominees  in  the  French  tontines  of  1689  and  1696  ;  Dupre  de  St  Maur's  in  1749, 
from  fVench  parish  registers.  In  1769,  Dr  Price  published  his  work  on  Rever- 
sionary Payments,  in  which  were  given  tables  constructed  from  observations  in 
London,  Norwich,  and  Northampton.  In  the  4th  edition  of  Dr  Price's  work  (1783) 
the  Northampton  Table  was  extended  and  improved :  at  the  same  time  various 
other  tables  were  fhmished ;  in  particular  the  Chester  Table,  lately  republished  in  a 
corrected  form  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  their  work 
on  I^bability;  and  a  table  for  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  sexes  were 
distinguished,  and  the  law  of  mortality  determined  for  uie  bulk  of  the  people.  In 
1815,  Mr  Milne,  the  eminent  actuary  of  the  Sun  Office,  published  his  treatise  on 
the  valuation  of  Annuities  and  Assurances,  in  which  were  given  new  tables  deduced 
firom  the  SwedLsh  regbters,  and  f^m  observations  at  Carlisle  and  Montpellier. 
Since  then,  Mr  Davies  and  Mr  Babbage  have  put  forth  tables  deduced  from  the 
experience  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society;  and  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
on  Friendly  Societies  in  1825  and  1827,  and  the  return  made  to  the  Treasury  in 
1829  by  Mr  Finlaison.  the  government  actuary,  contains  a  variety  of  information 
concerning  the  rate  oi  mortality  among  the  nominees  of  the  government  tontines 
and  annuities.  Lastlv,  Mr  Ansell,  in  ms  work  (1835)  on  Friendly  Societies,  has, 
f^om  an  extensive  collection  of  returns  made  to  him,  deduced  the  law  of  mortality 
which  generally  prevails  among  the  members  of  these  institutions.  Of  the  titles 
now  noticed,  De  Parcieux's,  the  corrected  Chester  Table^he  Swedish  Table  of 
1776-1795,  and  the  table  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  are 
esteemed  of  high  authority  ;  but  in  practical  importance  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Northampton,  Carlisle,  ana  Grovemment  Tables,  which,  from  their  serving  as  the 
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Perpetual  Annuities. 
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Casm  n.  When  the  InitalmentB  of  the  annui- 
ty are  Mjable  a  certain  namber  of  times  In  eadi 
Interval  between  the  oonvenion  of  interest  Into 

priadpal ;  1  being  hence  a  whole  namber. 
Tennlnable  Annuities. 
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Perpetual  Annuities. 


r  '  3t 
Formnlss  fbr  deiiBrTed  annuities,  affected  by 
rimilar  conditions,  may  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  preceding,  by  deducting  an  annuity  for  the 
period  deferred  from  one  for  the  period  deferred 
and  in  possession.     ___ 


Demonstrations  of  all  these  fbrmuto  wlH  be 
found  in  the  **  Treatise  on  the  Taluation  of  An- 
nuities and  AssuTanees,**  by  Mr  Mihie,  and  the 
**  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interest,'^ by  Mr  Fran- 
cis Corbaux.  We  liave  deemed  it  unnecenary  to 
give  mwe  than  one  formula  for  each  dais  of 
cases,  as  the  others  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  given  equation,  by  transposition,  except  In 
the  case  where  the  rate  is  the  quantity  souglit. 
In  this  case  the  formula  becomes  so  exceedingly 
complex,  that  reoourse  is  generally  had  to  ap- 
proximate methods  fh)m  tables  In  the  manner 
explained  In  the  text  The  tables  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose  are  those  appended  to  Mr  Cor- 
baux's  work,  where  the  values  are  exhibited  for 
each  quarter  per  cent.,  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  on 
the  several  suppositions  of  Interest  being  improv- 
able yeariy,  half-yearly,  and  quarterly. 
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basis  of  almost  all  the  annuity  and  assurance  business  in  this  country,  are  deserv- 
ing of  particular  attention. 

The  Northampton  Tablet t  formed  by  Dr  Price  from  the  reoliten  of  mortality  kept  at  Northamp- 
ton for  46j»ra  from  1796  to  178Q,  were  long  the  only  ones  m  ate,  bat  they  are  now  in  much  leie 
repute.  The  obaenralioni  embrace  a  oonilderable  number  of  deaths,  but  no  enumerations  of  tho 
people  were  made  to  show  how  tu  the  population  wm  Increasing,  decareesing,  or  stationary  ( wlth- 
ont  which  Mr  Milne  has  proved  that  no  correct  tables  of  mortaUtr  can  Iw  constructed),  wfaiJe,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  Axed  rule  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  mterpolating  the  numbers  dying 
annualiy  from  thoee  slven  for  decennial  periods  by  the  reglstenL  In  the  report  of  the  House  oc 
Commons  on  Friendly  Societies  in  1887,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  evidence  of  several  of  the  moet  dis- 
tinguished actuaries  in  the  kingdom,  "  that  these  tables  were  originally  formed  in  a  degree  upon 
hypothetical  data,"  that  **  in  truth  there  is  not  even  a  pritnafade  case  in  their  favour,"  and  toat 
"the  evidence  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  strong  and  decisive  in  Ikvour  of  the  use  of  tables 
which  give  an  expectation  of  life  higher  tlian  the  Northampton.'*  Nevertheless,  the  Northampton 
Tables  continue  to  be  of  high  commercial  importance,  as  they  form  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of 
nearly  all  the  life  anuranoe  sodetieB  instituted  prior  to  1815,  and  of  many  of  those  established 
subsequently.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  tiie  low  value  given  by  the  Northampton  Tables 
applies  diiefly  to  ages  undw  Ou.  Above  00,  tliey  are  represented  by  tlttt  table  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  good  as  by  many  other  observations. 

The  OarlitU  ToNer,  formed  by  Mr  Milne  from  observations  made  by  Dr  Heysltam  in  two  par- 
ishes in  CarllslcL  frmn  1779  to  1787,  give  a  higher  expectation  of  lue  titan  the  Northampton 
Tables.  From  tne  description  of  them,  it  appears  that  classlfled  enumerations  of  the  population 
wera  made  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  observations,  while  the  deaths  in  the  in- 
tervening period  wera  earefhlly  recorded  aooordina  to  a  similar  «lassiAcation  ;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  Persons  living  in  the  parishes  at  the  end  of  the  observations  was  8677,  the  number  who  died 
in  the  9  yean,  1840 ;  thus  making  the  number  the  observations  were  made  upon  10,617,  exclusive 
of  those  who  emigrated.  Owingto  tin  accurate  construction  of  these  fables,  they  have  deservedly 
attained  a  very  high  celebrity.  The  Commons*  report  alreadv  alluded  to  describes  them  as  *'  more 
oomplefee  than  any  which  had  previonsly  existed  in  Bnglaad;  and  the  tables  are,  therefore, 
strongly  recommended.*'  It  has  been  ol^eoted  that  ttie  number  of  deaths.  1840,  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  subdivision ;  but  the  oonflrmation  which  tiie  tables  have  derived  from  a  comparison 
with  other  tables  of  reputation,  has  led  practical  men  to  disregard  tliis  circnmstanoe,  except  for 
extreme  old  age,  where  it  appears  to  have  led  to  some  incongruities.  Mr  Milne  also  considers  tbem 
objeotlonable  RMT  ages  betow  10,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  vaccination  since  the  ob- 
servations were  made.  Thqrare  Beirartheleie  snppoeed  to  contain  at  this  time  the  best  inConnation 
we  nossess  botti  on  old  and  young  lives  i»ai*»«g»»^  to  the  middle  and  Uglier  ctoises.  Since  the 
pQbiication  of  the  OarUsle  tablesln  1815,  they  have,  with  certain  modifications,  been  adopted  by 
several  assurance  companies  of  the  hiriiest  character,  such  as  the  Son  and  Alliance,  and  have 
otherwise  been  the  bads  of  vety  extensive  calculations  of  value. 

The  0o9emment  Antml^  TcMet  were  prepared  by  Mr  Finlaison,  the  actuary  of  the  National 
Debt  OfBce.  betwixt  1886  and  1880,  from  observations  of  the  mortality  axnong  the  nominees  of  the 
tontines  and  other  annuities  granted  by  government.  Owing  to  these  nominees  having  been  selected 
Individuals,  they  give  rather  a  higher  expectation  of  life  thisn  the  Garlide  tables.  They  are  chieflv 
KMiarkable,  however,  for  their  dutinguishing  the  sexes,  and  for  the  much  hisiier  value  which 
they  give  to  female  than  to  male  Uves.  The  greater  duration  of  female  lives  had  been  previonsly 
shown  bv  the  Chester.  Swedish,  and  other  tables ;  but  Mr  Finlaisonis  tables  rive  the  value  of 
female  lives  so  much  higher  than  the  others,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  ooncTusion  that  some 
peculiar  reason  has  existed  for  this  disproportion.  They  now  form  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
government  life  aramittes. 

ProbabUiHet  and  ExpectaHon  rf  L^e^  f  c. — These,  in  so  &r  as  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  article,  may  be  readily  obtained  from  tables  of  mortality 
by  the  following  rules  in  the  doctrine  of  probaoilities  :— 

1.  The  probability  of  any  event  happening  is  measured  by  a  fraction,  whose 
numerator  is  the  numbor  of  ways  in  whidi  it  can  happen,  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  either  happen  or  fail.  Thus,  if  there  be  3 
chances  for  the  happening  of  an  event,  and  1  chance  for  its  not  happening,  then 
will  the  probability  of  the  event  happening  be  measured  by  the  fraction  }. 

2.  The  probabihty  of  the  happening  of  several  events  that  are  independent  of 
each  other  is  equal  to  the  prodnot  of  the  probabilities  of  the  happening  of  each 
event  considered  separatelv.  Thus,  if  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  2  inde- 
pendent events  be  \  and  }  respectively,  then  will  i  x  }  »  i  measure  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happening  of  both  these  events. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  Ourlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  we  And  that  as  at  the 
age  30  the  number  of  persons  alive  of  10,000  bom  is  5642,  while  at  40  this  number 
is  reduced  to  5075,  the  probability  of  a  person  aged  30  surviving  10  years  will  be 

measured  by  the  fraction  ^^.  In  the  same  way,  the  probability  of  a  person  aged 
25  surviving  10  years,  will   be  ^g^*    Again,  the  probability  that  2  persons,  of 

gfffK      S3A9 

the  ages  30  and  25,  shall  jointly  survive  10  years,  will  be  ^^  x  j^' 

The  average  of  forthcoming  years,  or  what  is  improperly  called  by  writers  the 
expecUttion  ^tife,  is  the  number  of  years  which^  taking  lives  of  the  same  age  one 
with  another,  any  one  of  these  lives  may  be  considered  as  sure  of  enjoying;  thow 
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who  liTe  bejond  that  period  emoying  ae  mnoh  more  in  proportion  to  their  number 
as  those  who  &U  short  of  it  eigoy  less.  Consequently,  the  rule  for  finding  it  m  ill 
be  as  follows  :— Divide  the  sura  of  all  the  living  at  every  tee  after  the  a^  of  the 
given  life  by  the  number  of  persons  living  at  that  age  :  half  unity  added  to  the 
quotient  will  be  the  value  required.   Half  unity  is  added,  as  the  number  of  perso 


arsons 


taken  at  the  given  age  who  have  not  lived  out  one  year  ma^  be  considered  as  naving 
averaged  one-half  of  a  year's  existence.    The  expectation  of  Ufe  at  90,  by  the 


unity  =  '50,  we  have  2*41  for  the  expectation  oflife  at  90. 

Tne  expectation  of  life  is  therefore  different  from  the  term  of  probable  l\fey  as  the 
latter  must  obviously  be  the  term  within  which  a  stated  number  of  persons  of  a 
given  age  should  be  reduced  to  exactly  one-half  of  the  same  number.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carlisle  Table,  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  3872  years  ;  while 
the  term  of  probable  life  is  aoout  41  years. 

The  follovnng  table  shows  the  expectation  oflife  at  different  a^es,  deduced  from 
the  Northampton,  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Giovemment  Tables  ;  Mr  Davies'  Table, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  Mr  Milne*8  Table  for  the  whole 
population  of  Sweden,  from  1776  to  1795,  and  De  Parcieux's  Table,  founded  on  the 
French  tontines :— 


Government 

Chester.        1 

Ncntb- 

Eaui- 
table. 

DrpKP* 
deux. 

Age. 

Culide. 

ampton. 

Sweden. 

Males. 

Fenialei. 

Mala. 

Females. 

0 

8879 

95'18 

■  •    •  • 

«  •    •  • 

36*19 

50*16 

55-51 

34*46 

39*44 

5 

Al-SS 

40*84 

•  •    ■  • 

48*95 

47-99 

48*93 

54-93 

46-45 

50*57 

10 

48*89 

99*78 

48*83 

46*83 

46*16 

45*57 

51*05 

44-47 

47*89 

90 

41*46 

33*43 

41*06 

40*95 

38*96 

38*39 

43-99 

37-30 

40*49 

30 

34*34 

98*97 

33*96 

34-06 

ae-19 

33*17 

37*57 

31-30 

34*99 

40 

97-61 

93*08 

97*40 

97-50 

95-45 

97-09 

31-19 

94-89 

97-96 

M 

91-11 

17*99 

90*83 

90*49 

19^ 

90*30 

94-35 

19*39 

91-99 

60 

14*34 

13*91 

15*06 

14*95 

12*85 

14*39 

17-39 

13*96 

15*40 

70 
80 

9*18 
5*51 

8*60 
475 

9*84 
5*38 

JS 

8*01 
4*86 

9*99 
4*94 

10*99 
6*50 

9-63 
7-10 

9-96 
6«) 

90 

3*98 

9*41 

9*65 

.J21L. 

3*03 

1*95 

9*83 

4-39 

5*01 

Valuation  ofL{fe  AnnuUiei,  jfo. — The  probabilities  of  life  are,  in  these  opera- 
tions, combined  with  the  interest  of  money.  [Inteaest.]  If  a  person  has  9 
chances  in  10  to  obtain  possession  of  £100  at  the  expiry  of  a  year,  the  present  value 
of  his  expectation  (disregarding  interest)  is  the  i>roduct  of  100  by  the  fraction  xv 
or  £90 ;  out,  assuming  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious,  as  the  £90  is  not  due 
until  the  expiry  of  a  year,  that^  in  order  to  show  its  present  value,  it  must  be  still 
farther  reduced  by  one  year's  interest  or  rather  discount  on  that  sum.  Similarly, 
if  a  person  aged  SO  is  to  acquire  right  to  £1000  in  the  event  of  his  attaining  the  age 
of  40,  the  present  value  of  his  expectation  vrill  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  £1000 
by  the  proDability  of  his  attaining  that  age,  and  then  discounting  the  product  for  10 
years ;  the  latter  operation  being,  as  already  shown  (Case  2),  performed  by  multiply- 
ing the  said  product  by  the  present  value  of  £1  due  at  the  end  of  10  years.  Tnus, 
in  the  case  supposed,  assuming  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  probabilities  of  life  as 

at  CSarlisIe,  we  shall  have  1000  x  ^  x  '613918  =  552^16,  or  £552,  48.  4d.,  the 

present  value  required.  In  this  way  EndawmerUt  (Case  48)  or  Agwrances  on  Sur- 
vivorthip  of  Time  are  calculated. 

The  value  of  life  annuities  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  finding  the 
present  value  of  each  year's  rent  as  it  becomes  due  from  the  given  age  to  the  oldost 
m  the  table  of  mortality,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  wUl  be  the  total  present  value  of 
the  annuity ;  but  in  finding  the  value  of  annuities  on  a  number  or  lives  of  several 
successive  ages,  the  process  is  considerably  abridged  by  deducing  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  next  younger  life  from  the  value  ox  an  annuity  on  a  life  ono  year 
older,  as  follows  : — 

Rule.—''  Begin  vrith  the  oldest  life  in  the  table  of  observations ;  add  unity  to  the 
value  of  an  annuitv  on  that  Ufe  (usually  e<]^ual  to  0),  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
expectation  of  a  life  one  year  younger,  receiving  £1  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  one  year  younger :  this  value  being 
substituted  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  oldest  life^  and  the  process  repeated, 
will  give  the  viUue  of  an  annuity  on  the  next  younger  hfe,  and  so  on  till  we  oomo 
to  the  age  of  the  given  life."— (^a%  on  L\fe  AnnmtieSf  p.  81.) 
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The  valne  of  annuities,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  is  computed  by  this  rale.*  The 
following  is  the  procedure  in  tiie  case  of  the  Carlisle  Table  for  single  lives,  assuming 
the  annuity  to  be  £1,  and  interest  at  6  ]>er  cent,  oer  annum. 

The  oldest  life  in  the  Carlisle  Table  is  104,  the  yalue  of  an  annuity  on  which 
being  evidently  equal  to  0,  we  proceed  thus  :— 


f  -"» —  '» 
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£1  dlacountsd 

Value  of 

Agm 

Annuity  +  1. 

ProtehUltj. 

Ibrl  Year. 

Annultjr. 
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(1+0) 
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X 
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X 

•0584 

s 
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•9984 

B 

M98 
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S-199 

X 

% 

X 

•9584 

S 

1-084 

99 

2^94 

X 

A 

X 

•9584 

B 

9i>45 

96 

3*045 

X 

H 

X 

•9694 

= 

8878 

and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  youngest  agej— the  operation  being  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  logarithms.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  computing  the  values  for 
joint  lives.  Thus  assuming  the  Carlisle  Table  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  as  before, 
and  the  difference  of  age  betwixt  the  two  lives  to  be  5  years,  we  shall  have 

£l  dlaoonntad  Value  of 

AgM.       Annuity  +  1.  ProteUlitiet.  fbr  1  year.  Annuity. 

(1+0)        X         iJLii        X         IMM        =        0-249 


103  &  98 


S  X  14 


108  &  97  1-949  X         ?JLi*        X        •«M4       =       0-555 

5  X  18 

101  ft  96  1-555  X  '  ^  ^*        X         -9BS4        =        0-898 

7  X  83 

and  so  on  throughout.  In  this  way  tables  have  been  formed  of  the  value  of  an- 
nuities on  single  lives  at  all  aces  and  at  the  common  rates  of  interest ;  and  also  on 
two  joint  lives :  but  cases  which  involve  three  lives  are,  in  practice,  solved  by 
methods  of  a])proximation  from  the  tables  for  two  lives  ;  as  tne  variety  of  com- 
binations which  throe  lives  admit  would  render  the  tables  of  veir  great  length. 
Their  construction  is,  however,  in  principle  the  same  as  the  tables  ror  two  lives. 

At  the  close  of  this  article  tables  are  given  for  single  lives  founded  on  the  North- 
ampton observations,  and  for  the  various  rates  of  3.  4, 5,  and  6  per  cent,  interest ; 
ana  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Milne,  similar  tables  are  given,  founded  on  the 
Carlisle  observations,  along  with  tables  tor  joint  lives.  The  tables  for  single  lives 
include  all  ages,  and  those  for  joint  lives  all  the  usual  combinations  betwixt  the 
a^es  15  and  75.  By  means  of  these  tables,  nearly  all  the  cases  which  occur  in  prao- 
tice  may  be  solved  with  facility. 

Annuities  Payable  Half-Yearly^  <$*(?.— The  values  shown  in  the  tables  are  com- 
puted on  the  supposition  that  the  annuities  are  all  payable  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  ;  but  u  they  be  payable  more  frequently,  their  value  will  be  increased. 
A  person  who  receives  a  me  annuity  half-yearly,  besides  gaining  one  half-year's 
interest  on  every  moiety  of  his  annuity,  may  live  to  recdve  a  hau-year*s  annuity 
more  than  the  person  who  receives  an  annuity  once  in  and  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
For  similar  reasons,  an  annuity  payable  Quarterly  will  be  of  greater  value  than 
that  which  is  payable  half-yeariy.  But  nowever  frequently  the  annuity  may  be 
payable,  it  has  been  found  that  its  increase  of  value  on  this  account  cannot  exceed 
nalf-a-year's  purchase,  which  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  increased  in  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  the  instalments  being  payable  momently.  Where  tiie  annuities  are 
payable  half-yearly,  the  common  practical  rule  is  to  add  1  of  a  year's  purchase  to 
their  tabular  value  ;  and  when  they  are  payable  ouarteny,  to  add  §  of  a  year's 
purchase ;  or  expressing  the  same  decimally,  add  to  the  tabular  value  of  the 
yearly  annuity,  ii  it  be  payable  half-yearly, '250;  quarterly, '375  :— also,  if  payable 
niontnly,  '458 ;  weekly,  '490;  daily,  '499  ;  and  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  their 
being  payable  momently,  '500.   iJmlne,  p.  273.    A naeU  on  Friendly  Socieiies,p,  80.) 

Praclieal  Solution  qf  Case*.— With  these  prefatory  explanations,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  the  mode  of  solving  by  the  tables  the  cases  which  usually  occur  in 
practice. 


I.  AwNuiTiKs  on  SmoLS  Lrws. 

Can  85.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Life  of  a  Penon  of  a  given  Ai^e. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  sum  by  the  value  of  £1 
annuity  on  the  aaeigned  life 


Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50 
on  the  life  of  a  penon  aged  45;  Carlisle  Table, 
interest  4  per  cent. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  on  a  life  aged 
45  is,  by  the  Carlisle  Table,  14*104,  which,  mul- 


*  Life  contingencies  are  now  sometimes  computed  by  the  method  invented  by  Mr  Barrett  and 
Improved  bv  Mr  Griffith  Davles,  an  account  of  which  is  given  bv  M.  De  Morgan  in  the  Com- 
panions to  the  Almanac  for  1840  and  1848.    See  also  Jones  on  Annuities. 
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tiplied  b7  W.  gtrei  7€0*S.  or  £705.  4i.,  the  ^- 
lue  required. 

Ccue  26.  To  find  the  Annuity  which  any  glren 
Sum  will  purchase  during  the  Life  of  a  Penon  of 
a  given  Age. 

Rule.  Divide  the  given  sum  by  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £1  on  the  assigned  lue. 

Rx.  What  annuity  may  be  purchased  for 
£705,  4s.  on  a  life  aged  45;  CarUale  Table,  in- 
termt  4  per  cent. 

£705-2  -T-  14- 104  =s  £50. 

Case  27.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  De- 
ferred for  any  given  Number  of  Years. 

Rule.  Find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life 
older  by  the  deferred  term  than  the  proposed 
life,  which  multiply  by  the  present  value  of  £1 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  and  also  by 
the  probability  that  the  life  shall  continue  so 
long ;  the  product  will  give  the  result  required. 

Ex.  A  iMrson  aged  35  wishes  to  purchase  an 
annuity  for  £fiO,  for  what  may  happen  to  re- 
main of  hJs  life  after  45 ;  required  the  present 
value  thereof;  Carlisle  Table,  4  per  cent. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50  at  45  Is,  by 
Case  25,  £7i»,  28. ;  the  present  value  of  £1  to 
be  received  at  the  end  of  10  years  is  '675564 ; 
ako  the  probability  that  a  life  aged  35  will  con- 
tinue 10  years  is  4727  -^  A362  =  '881574  :  And 
705*2  X  «75564  X  *881574  s  419-9(0.  or 
£419,  19b.  9d. 

Que  88,  To  find  the  Yalue  of  a  Temporary 
Annuity. 

Rule.  Find  by  Case  27  the  vahie  of  an  annuity 
deferred  for  the  proposed  term ;  which  subtract 
from  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  the 
given  age ;  the  difference  will  be  the  value  re- 
quired. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50 
for  10  years  on  a  life  aged  35 ;  Carlisle  Table,  4 
percent. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50  on  a  life  aged 
35,  deferred  for  10  years  is,  by  Case  27,  419*919 ; 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50  on  the  said  life  is 
50  X  16-041,  or  802-060;  and  802*050  —  419*989 
=  382*061,  or  £382,  Is.  3d. 

IL  AwNuiTiBS  ON  Tvro  Lirsa. 

due  29.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives ;  that  is  for 
as  long  as  they  both  continue  alive  together. 

Rule.  Mulnply  the  sum  by  the  value  of  £1 
annuity  on  the  two  assigned  uvea. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £90 
on  the  Joint  continuance  of  two  lives,  ages  40 
and  60 ;  Carlisle  Table,  5  per  cent. 

Value  at  ages  40  and  60  by  Table  IX.,  Is  7-961 ; 
and  7-961  X  90  «  716-49,  or  £716,  98.  lOd. 

The  tables  of  annuities  on  Joint  lives  give  their 
values  only  where  the  ages  are  equal,  or  their 
difference  5  years  or  any  multiple  of  5 ;  but 
when  the  eombination  of  ages  of  two  proposed 
lives  Is  not  contained  in  these  tables,  the  value 
of  an  annuity  on  their  Joint  continuance  may  be 
determined  according  to  the  following  rule, 
which  Is  applicable  to  all  cases  where  nnther  of 
the  lives  is  under  12  years  of  age. 

"  Extract  from  the  tables  the  values  of  annu- 
ities nn  the  Joint  continuance  of  the  oldest  of  the 
propo-ed  lives,  and  two  others  separately,  which 
are  younger  than  that  oldest  life  by  the  multiples 
of  5,  next  greater  and  next  less  respectively  than 
the  difference  of  age  between  the  proposed  lives. 
That  one  of  four  arithmetical  mean  propor- 
tionals between  these  two  values  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  proposed  combination  of  ages 
will  be  nearly  the  value  sought."— (Ifi7fi«  on 
Annuities  and  AMtwanctt,  p.  290.) 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  £80  on  two  Joint  fives  aged  27  and  46 ;  Cto- 
li^le  Table,  4  per  cent. 

The  value  corresponding  to  the  ages  26  and  46 


is  12<985,  and  that  to  31  and  46  Is  IS'QOS ;  dif- 
ference -232,  the  fifth  part  of  which,  '0464,  being 
continually  deducted  flpom  the  former  of  these 
two  values,  gives  the  four  arithmetical  means 
which  are  the  values  of  annuities  on  the  corre- 
sponding combinations  of  lives  omitted  in  the 
tables.  Hence,  as  27  and  46  is  the  combination 
of  ages  next  in  order  to  26  and  46,  we  shall  have 
12*325  —  *0464  =  12*2786,  the  value  corresponding 
to  the  oombhiation  27  and  46 ;  and  12*2786  x  90 
=  1 105*074,  or  £1105,  Is.  6d.,  the  value  required. 

The  result  would  obviously  have  been  the 
same  had  4  tfanes  the  common  difference,  '0464, 
or  *1856,  been  added  to  the  value  corresponding 
to  the  ages  31  and  46.  Thus  12-093  +  *iai6  = 
12*2786,  as  before. 

Case  30.  To  find  the  Yalue  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Lonsest  of  Two  Lives,  that  is,  for  as  long  as 
either  of  them  continues  alive. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annuities 
on  the  two  single  lives  subtract  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  two  Joint  lives,  and  tiie  remainder 
will  be  the  result  requbed. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £00 
on  the  longest  of  two  lives  aged  30  and  60 ;  Car- 
lisle Table,  4  per  cent 

By  Table  vlL,  the  value  of  a  life  aged  30  is 
16*852,  and  of  60,  9*663 ;  and  the  sum  of  these, 
26*515 ;  from  which  subtract  the  value  of  the 
lives  30  and  60  by  Table  IX.,  8*820,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 17*606,  mulUplied  by  60,  gives  1U61*7, 
or  £1061, 14s. 

UL  An NUiTiBS  ON  Thrsb  Litcs. 

Case  31.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Joint  Continuance  of  Three  Lives. 

Rule.  Take  the  value  of  the  foint  lives  of  the 
two  oldest  lives  by  Case  29,  and  find  in  the  table 
for  single  lives  the  age  of  a  single  life  equal,  or 
the  most  nearly  equal,  to  that  value :  then  find 
the  value  of  the  Joint  lives  of  the  youngest  and 
that  now  found ;  the  result  will  give  the  common 
approximation  to  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £  100 
on  three  joint  lives,  aged  15,  20,  and  25  years 
respectively;  Carlisle  Table,  5  per  cent. 

Ihe  value  of  the  Joint  lives,  sO  and  25,  is,  by 
Table  IX.,  13*398,  which,  in  Table  VIL  corre- 
sponds most  nearly  with  a  sin^e  life  aged  40 ;  and 
the  value  of  the  Joint  lives,  15  and  40,  being  by 
Table  IX  12*201,  wehave  12-901  X  100  =  1220*1, 
or  £1220, 28. 

Oau  32.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Longeit  of  Three  Lives. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annultiea 
on  all  the  single  Uvea  subtract  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  annuities  on  each  pair  of  Joint  lives, 
and  to  the  remainder  add  the  value  ofan  annuity 
on  the  three  Joint  lives  as  found  by  hu*  Case. 
The  result  wiU  give  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  ofan  annuity  of  £100 
on  the  longest  of  three  lives,  aged  15,  20,  and 
25 ;  Carlisle  Table,  5  per  cent 

By  Table  VII.  the  values  of  the  single  lives 
are  for  15, 16*227 :  for  20,  ]5*817 ;  for  25, 15-303 ; 
and  their  sum  Is  47*347.  By  Table  IX  the  valuea 
of  the  Joint  lives  are,  for  15  and  20,  13*959 ; 
for  15  and  25,  13-608;  for  20  and  25,  13*388; 
and  thefar  sum  40*965.  Also  the  value  of  the 
three  Joint  lives  is  by  preceding  Case,  12*201. 
Hence  we  have  47*347  —  40W  +  12*2l»l  = 
18*588,  the  value  of  annuity  of  £1  on  the  long- 
est of  the  three  lives,  and  18*583  X  100  = 
£1858,  6s.,  the  value  required. 

Case  S3.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity 
granted  upon  Three  Lives  on  Condition  of  its 
ceasing  as  soon  as  any  Two  of  them  become  Ex- 
thict. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  an- 
nuities on  each  pair  of  Joint  lives,  subtract  twice 
Uie  ndue  of  the  three  johit  lives. 
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Ex.  Let  the  annuity  be  j^lOO,  and  the  tgei  15, 

SO,  and  8ft  respectively ;  GarUile  Table,  i  per  et 

The  Talue  of  eadi  pair  of  Joint  livee  la,  by 

fireoeding  Gaae,  40*965 ;  that  of  the  three  jofait 
ivesis,  by  CaaeSl,  18-SOl ;  and40iM5— (12*801 
X  9)sl6-5e3;  hence  16*563  X 100=  £l6M,6i., 
Uie  value  reqabred. 

IV.  RavaitsioivAitv  or  BuBriroiiflBip 
AjiNumss. 

Cote  34.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Estate  in  Fee,  or  Perpetual  Annuity,  after 
the  Death  of  a  Person  of  a  given  Age,  In  a  Bingie 
Payment. 

Rule.  Deduct  the  value  of  the  assigned  life 
fh>mthe  perpetuity ;  then  multiply  the  remainder 
by  the  rent  or  anmdty. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  the  reversion 
of  an  estate  of  i&500  a-year,  after  the  death  of  a 
person  aged  60 :  Carilsle  Table,  Interest  6  per  ct. 

The  value  of  a  perpetuity  at  6  per  cent  is 
16*667,  and  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  60, 8*304 ; 
then  16*667  --  8*304  s  8*363 ;  and  8*363  X  500 
s  £4161, 10s. 

Que  35.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life  after  another, 
in  a  Single  Payment. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  the  life  In  expecta- 
tion, subtract  the  value  of  the  two  Joint  lives. 

Ex.  A  person,  aged  50,  wishes  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  £100  to  his  wife,  aged  45,  after  hb 
death,  provided  she  be  the  survivor ;  what  Is  the 
present  value  thereof ;  Carlisle  Table,  4  per  ct. 

By  Table  VIL,  the  value  corresponding  to  45 
is  14*104;  tnm  whidi  deducting  10*591,  the 
value  corresponding  to  the  lives  45,  50,  by  Table 
IX.,  there  remains  3*513;  and  3*513  X  100  = 
351*3,  or  £351, 6s.,  the  value  required. 

To  find  the  value  in  annual  payments ;  Divide 
the  value  in  a  sinslo  payment  by  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  Jomt  fives,  plus  unity.  Hence  in 
the  above  example  the  annual  payment  would 
be  351*3  -^  11*591  s  30*306,  or  £30,  6b.  Sd. 

Case  36.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion  of 
an  Annuity  on  a  Bingle  Life  A,  after  the  Longest 
of  Two  Llvee  B  and  C,  in  a  8i!igle  Payment. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  an  an- 
nuity on  the  single  life  A,  and  on  the  three  Joint 
lives,  A,  B,  and  G,  subtract  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  an  annuity  on  each  pair  of  Joint  lives, 
A  and  B,  and  A  and  G. 

A  +  ABC  —  (AB  +  AC). 

Cote  37.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Annuity  on  Two  Joint  Lives,  A  B,  on  the 
fiUlure  of  a  Single  Life,  C. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
Joint  lives  A  B,  subtract  the  value  of  an  annu- 
ity on  the  three  Joint  lives,  A.  fi,  and  C. 
AB  —  ABC. 

Ctue  38.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Reversion  of 
an  Annuity  on  the  Longest  of  Two  Lives,  A  and 
B,  after  a  Bingle  Life,  0. 

Rula  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annui- 
ties on  the  single  lives  in  reversion  A  and  B,  and 
of  an  annuity  on  the  three  Joint  lives,  subtract 
the  sum  of  the  values  of  an  annuity  on  each  pair 
of  Joint  lives,  A  B,  A  C,  and  B  C ;  the  differ- 
ence will  give  the  value  required. 

A  +  B  -I-  ABC  -^  ( AB  +  AC  +  BC). 

Can  39.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Annuity  on  a  Binfl^e  Life  A,  on  the  failure 
of  the  Joint  Lives  B  and  C. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 


lift  A,  subtract  the  value  of  an  aimiilty  on  the 
three  Johit  lives.  A,  B,  and  C. 

A  —  ABC. 

V.  ASSCIIANCBS  ON  SriVOLB  AND  JoiMT  LlYBS, 
AND  ON  TAB  LOMOK8T  OP  TWO  LlVKS. 

Case  40.  To  determine  the  present  Value  of  a 
given  Bum,  payable  on  the  Death  of  a  person  of 
an  assigned  Aae,  or  to  find  how  much  must  be 
paid  annually  by  a  penon  of  an  assigned  age,  Uiat 
nls  heirs  may  receive  a  given  sum  on  hisdeceaee. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1 
on  the  assigned  life  by  the  interest  of  £1  for  one 
year,  and  subtract  the  product  from  unity ;  tlioa , 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  amount  of  £l  for 
one  year,  the  result  wiU  give  the  value  of  an  as- 
surance of  £1 ;  and  this  last  multiplied  by  tha 
given  sum  will  produce  the  result  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  £  1000,  pay- 
able on  the  death  of  a  person  aged  47 ;  Canisie 
Table,  3  per  cent.* 

The  vaiue  of  £l  annuity  on  a  life  of  47  is  here 
15*294,  which,  multiplied  by  -03,  the  taiterest  of 
£1  for  oneyear,  gives  *45e88;  and  this  subtracted 
from  unity  leaves  *54U8 ;  then  -54118  -i- 1*03  = 
•52542,  and  *ii8542  X  lOUO  s  £625*42,  or  £525, 
88. 5d.,  as  required. 

To  And  the  value  in  annual  paymente :  Divide  the 
value  in  a  sln^e  payment,  found  as  above,  by  the 
value  of£l  annuityontheasslgned  life,  plus  unity.f 

Hence,  in  the  above  example,  we  shall  have 
525*42 -j-  16*294  =  32*246,  or  £32, 4s.  lid.,  the 
annaal  premium  for  an  assurance  of  £10U0  on  a 
Ufeof47. 

Case  41.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  given  Bum, 
payable  on  the  Extinction  of  either  of  Two  Lives. 

Rule.  Substitute  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
Joint  lived  (Case  29).  histead  of  the  value  of  an 
annuity  ona  single  life,  and  proceed  as  in  Case  4Qi 

Case  42.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  given  Sum,  pay- 
able on  theExtinctloo  of  theLongest  of  TwoLives. 

Rule.  Substitute  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
the  longest  of  two  lives  (Case  3U),  instead  ot  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  a  single  life,  and  proceed 
as  in  Case  40. 

VL  Bndowmbhts,  or  AaamuNGsa  on  Sur- 

TIT0R8HIP  OP  TiMB. 

Case  43.  ToflndthepresentValue  ofaglveoSum, 
payable  at  the  End  of  a  given  number  of  Years, 
provided  the  Party  assured  survive  that  Period. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  present  value  of  £1  dis- 
counted for  the  given  number  ctf  years  by  the 
probability  that  the  given  life  will  continue  that 
period;  and  the  product,  multiplied  by  the 
given  sum,  will  give  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  thepresent  value  of£100,pajBbhi 
at  the  end  of  10  yean,  provided  a  person,  now 
aged  20,  be  then  alive ;  Carilsle  Table,  4  per  cent. 

The  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the 
end  of  10  years  Is  -67556,  and  the  probability 
that  a  person  aged  20  will  live  that  period,  u 
5642  -h  6090.  Benoe  we  have  ^556  x  5642 
-i-  6090  X  100  =  62*586,  or  £62, 1  Is.  9d. 

To  find  the  value  in  annual  sums,  payable  at 
the  commencement  of  each  year :  Divide  the  pre- 
ceding result  by  the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity, 
plus  unity,  for  one  year  less  than  the  given  term. 

VIL  Dbpkriwd  andTbmporary  Absurancbs, 
ON  BiNOLB  Lives. 

Case  44.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Deferred  Assur- 
ance on  a  Bingde  Life  in  one  present  Payment. 

Rule.  Find  the  value  of  an  assurance  on  alife  as 
many  years  older  than  the  given  life  as  are  equal  to 


*  Many  of  the  assurance  offices  have  framed  thehr  tables  on  this  basis,  but  always  with  an  addi- 
tional per  centage,  varying  from  about  10  to  25  per  cent,  on  the  computed  amount  of  premium, 
to  defray  charges  of  management,  and  as  a  guaranty  against  contingenciea.  The  addition  of  26  per 
cent,  which  we  observe  has  been  adopted  by  several  young  offices,  aa  the  British  and  Colonial, 
the  Commercial,  and  others,  should  yield  a  considerable  surplus  or  profit.— See  page  393. 

t  Unity  is  added  because  in  life  assurances  theflnt  annual  premium  is  paid  at  the  date  of  entry. 
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the  doferred  term ;  which  mnltipl  v  by  the  probn- 
bilitvof  the  assigned  life  attaining  that  period,and 
alco  Dy£ldlacountedfor  tbeglven  number  ofyears. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  £1U0,  payable  on 
the  decease  of «  person  aged  50,  provlaed  he  sur- 
vive 10  years ;  Carlisle  Table,  3  per  cent 

The  value  of  an  aasuranoe  of  £lOO  on  a  life  of 
60  (50  +  10).  Carlisle,  3  per  cent,  is  (Case  40) 
66-530 ;  and  as  the  probability  of  a  lifiB  of  50 
living  to  60  is  3643  -i-  4397*  and  £\  discounted 
for  10  years  at  3  per  cent,  is  by  Table  II.  744094, 
we  have  66*530  X  (3643  -r  4397)  X  744094  = 
41-010,  or  £41,08.  :2d. 

To  find  the  value  in  annual  payments  d  ring 
the  deferred  period :  Divide  the  value  in  a  single 
payment  by  unity  added  to  the  value  of  a  tem- 
porary annuity  on  the  life  (Case  S8)  for  one  year 
IMS  than  the  deferred  period. 

To  find  the  value  in  annwd  payments  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  assured :  Divide  the  value 
in  a  single  payment  by  unity  added  to  the  value 
of  £\  annuity  on  the  given  life. 

Case  45.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Temporary 
Assurance  of  a  given  Sum  on  a  Sickle  Life  in 
one  present  Payment. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  an  assurance  on  the 
whole  life  subtract  the  value  of  a  dderred  assur- 
ance for  the  ^ven  term. 

Ex.  Requved  the  value  in  a  single  payment 
of  a  teniporary  assurance  of  £IQ0  for  7  years, 
on  the  lite  of  a  person  aged  £4 ;  Norttuunpton 
Table,  3  per  cent 

The  value  of  an  assoranoe  of  £100  on  the 
whole  life  of  a  person  aged  84,  found  by  Case 
40,  is  44710 ;  from  which,  subtFacting  36-047, 
the  value  of  an  assurance  of  £100  on  the  same 
life,  deferred  for  7  years,  found  by  Case  44, 
leaves  9*663,  or  £9,  L3s.  3d.,  as  requ&ed. 

To  find  the  value  In  Annual  Payments :  Di- 
vide the  value  hi  a  single  payment  by  unity  added 
to  the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity  on  the  life 
for  one  vear  less  than  the  given  term. 
YIIL   AasuRAKCss  on  Sinols  Litbs  by  a 

DBFIKITS  NUMBXR  OT  PAYMLBNTB. 

Case  46.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Assurance 
of  a  given  Sum  on  a  Single  Life  by  a  definite 
Number  of  Payments. 

Rule.  Divide  the  value  of  an  assurance  on  the 
whole  life,  in  a  single  payment,  by  unity  added  to 
the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity  on  the  life  for  1 

Sr  less  than  the  g^ven  number  of  payments. 
.   ASSUBANCES  OK  SuRVIYORSHlP  OW  LiTBB. 

Case  47.  To  find  tbe  present  Value  of  a  given 
Sum  payable  to  B,  on  the  De<»ase  of  A,  provided 
B  survive  A. 

To  illustrate  the  rule,  suppose  A's  age  to  be 
33,  and  B's  24. 

Rule*  1st  Term.  Find,  by  Case  41 ,  the  value  of 
£1, payable  on  the  decenseof  the  Joint  II  veB39&24. 

2d.  Find,  by  Case  S9,  the  value  of  £1  annuity 
on  the  Joint  lives  33  and  84  (that  is,  takina  A  at 
one  year  older),  to  which  add  unity,  and  mul- 
tiplv  the  sum  by  the  number  living  at  33 ;  then 
divide  the  product  by  the  amount  of  £1  in  one 

Sear  multiplied  by  the  number  living  at  38,  and 
lie  quotient  will  give  the  second  term. 

3d.  Find,  by  Case  89,  the  value  of  £1  annuity 
on  the  Joint  Uvea  31  and  24  (that  is,  taking  A 
at  one  year  younger),  and  multiply  this  value 
by  the  number  living  at  31 ;  then  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  number  living  at  38,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  g^ve  the  third  term. 

From  the  sum  of  the  1st  and  3d  terms  subtract 
the  2d  term,andtheremainder,multiplied  by  half 
the  given  sum,  will  produce  the  value  required. 

To  find  the  value  in  Annual  Payments :  Di- 
vide the  value  in  a  single  payment,  found  as 
above,  by  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  tbe  Joint 
lives,  plus  unity. 


Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  £400.  nay. 
able  to  B,  aged  84,  on  the  decease  of  A,  aged  38» 
provided  B  be  then  alive ;  CarlLileTable,  5  per  ct. 

Froooeding  as  above  directed,  the  first  term 
will  be  found  to  be  £-34962 ;  the  second  £  12*809 ; 
the  third  £18*858 ;  and  the  excess  of  the  sum  or 
the  1st  and  3d  above  the  2d,£*39868;  whlch,mnl- 
tiplied  by  £800,  half  the  given  sum,  gives  £79784, 
or  £79, 14s.  6d.,  the  value  in  a  rin^e  payment. 

And  dividing  this  sum  by  £13*658,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  on  the  Joint  lives  32  and  24,  plus  uni- 
ty, gives  £5-8372,  the  annual  payment  required. 

X.  VaiiUATion  or  Poucibb. 

Cass  48.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  PoUcy  of  As"* 
suranee,  effected  for  the  whole  Term  of  Life, 
after  any  given  Period  of  Endurance. 

Rule.  1st.  Find  the  present  value  of  the  sum 
assured  as  at  the  age  of  valuation  :  8d.  Multiply 
the  value  of  £1  annuity  on  the  life  at  the  age  of 
valuation,  plus  unity,*  bv  the  annual  premium 
at  entry ;  the  product  will  give  the  value  of  the 
future  annual  premiums ;  3d.  Subtract  the  value 
of  the  future  annual  premiums  from  the  present 
value  of  the  sum  assured  as  at  the  age  of  valua- 
tion ;  the  remainder  will  give  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  (immediately  oefore 
the  premium  becomes  due)  of  a  policy  for  £100, 
effected  ten  years  ago  on  a  life  then  aged  40  ; 
Northampton  Table,  3  per  cent. 

The  present  ytdae  of  the  sum  assured  as  at 
50  (Case  40),  is  60*86fi.  The  annual  premium 
for  an  assnnnoe  of  £  100  on  a  life  of  40  (Case  40) , 
is  3*396 ;  which ,  multiplied  by  13*436,  the  value  of 
£1  annuity  on  a  life  of  50,  plus  unity,  gives  45-656; 
and  60*866  —  45*656  =  15*2in,  or  £15,  48.  Sid. 

If  the  premium  for  the  1 1  th  year  has  been  just 

Bid,  it  oils  to  he  added  to  the  above  value, 
ence  in  thto  ease  15*810  +  3*386  =  16*608,  or 
£l8.188.8d. 

N.  B.— In  valuing  the  poUcv  tbe  same  rate  of 
interest  and  table  of  mortality  are  taken  as  in 
calculating  the  value  of  the  assurance ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  few  or  none  of  the  offices 

Sve  the  real  worth  of  a  policy,  thus  found,  for 
s  surrender ;  many  of  them  deducting  one-half, 
some  one-fourth,  others  three-fifthsi 

XI.  Taloation  or  Boitusbb. 

Case  49.  To  find  the  Value  of  any  given  Amount 
of  Bonus,  declared  as  an  Addition  to  a  Policy. 

Rule*  Multiply  the  given  amount  of  bonus 
by  the  present  value  of  £l,  payable  on  the  de- 
cease 01  the  party. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  a  bonus  of 
£500,  the  present  age  of  the  party  being  42; 
Northampton  Table,  4  per  cent. 

The  present  value  of  £1,  payable  on  the  de- 
cease of  a  life  of  48,  is  (Ca^  44))  *46777  :  and  500 
X  *46777  =  233-885,  or  £833, 17s.  9d. 

Case  50.  To  find  what  Reduction  of  the  future 
Annual  Premium  is  equivalent  to  any  assigned 
Bonus. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  annual  premium  corres- 
poncfing  to  the  present  value  of  £1  at  the  given 
age,  by  the  given  amount  of  bonus;  the  pro- 
duct will  give  the  equivalent  reduction  of  the 
future  annual  premium. 

Ex.  Required  what  reduction  of  annual  pre- 
mium Is  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  £100,  declared 
on  a  policy  of  £1750,  effected  at  the  age  of  47, 
the  annual  premium  being  £56*43,  and  tbe 
present  age  of  the  assured  55  years ;  Carlisle 
Table,  3  per  cent. 

The  annual  premium  corresponding  to  the 
present  va  ue  of  £  1  at  age  55  is  (Ca.se  40)  -045019 ; 
and  -045019  X  100  =  4-5019,  the  equivalent  re- 
duction of  annual  premium  required.  Hence 
56-43  —  4*5019  =  51*9881,  or  £51, 18s.  7d.,  the 
future  annual  premium. 


*  Un  :ty  is  added  only  if  tbe  PoUcy  is  renounced  immediately  btfore  the  annual  premium  becomes  due. 
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TABLE  IX.  TAlne  of  an  Annuity  of  £1  (or  Number  of  Yean*  PureliMe  of  an  AnnuRj)  on  the  1 
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5perc»nk 

Q  IMTNBt. 

AfW. 

SlWCMt. 

4h'M«. 

5i-'«««- 

6h'«»<. 

DU.  »>  rmr^ 

llif.  441  jwtrm. 

15 

45 

14-381 

18-884 

11«I0 

10-570 

15 

55 

11-098 

18-643 

9«tt 

8*063 

16 

46 

14-129 

12*685 

11*472 

10-443 

16 

56 

11-166 

10-934 

0«487 

8794 

17 

47 

13-872 

12-4H1 

11*3(19 

H)-3i2 

17 

57 

lu-fl03 

9-9t23 

0-158 

8*490 

18 

48 

13-ttH 

12*864 

11*134 

10-170 

IH 

58 

10-444 

0«14 

8*890 

8*965 

19 

49 

13-»7 

18-0:^5 

10-939 

1U'0«9 

19 

59 

10-101 

0-318 

8«33 

8'<I90 

80 

51) 

12-1J95 

11769 

10727 

9*833 

80 

60 

9782 

9*043 

8-304 

7-899 

81 

51 

19-663 

11-494 

10*496 

0*640 

81 

61 

9-499 

8-aiio 

8-184 

7*689 

88 

58 

12-325 

1W18 

10-961 

0-439 

8i 

62 

9*918 

8-568 

7-075 

7*4«7 

83 

53 

11-981 

10-984 

10-017 

9-931 

93 

63 

8-933 

8*311 

7760 

7*269 

84 

54 

11-639 

10*629 

0-706 

9ill6 

94 

64 

8«U 

8-051 

7-539 

7*069 

85 

55 

11-974 

10*325 

9*505 

8790 

25 

65 

8-329 

7783 

7-995 

6*660 

96 

56 

10-911 

1<H)15 

0-237 

8-558 

96 

66 

8i)19 

7*503 

7-047 

6-638 

87 

57 

10-541 

9-606 

6-960 

6*316 

97 

67 

7-683 

7*910 

6785 

6-403 

88 

58 

10176 

9*380 

8-664 

8*073 

98 

68 

7-345 

0«J8 

6*514 

6-158 

89  00 

9-836 

9-085 

8-497 

7-«47 

99 

69 

7*004 

6-600 

6-836 

6*005 

ao  60 

9-529 

•«20 

8-196 

7*645 

30 

70 

6-662 

6-991 

6-054 

6-648 

81 

61 

9'259 

»*6«7 

7-995 
7796 

7-470 

31 

71 

6-3(10 

5-909 

6*060 

5-378 

38 

62 

9im 

8-358 

7*296 

39 

79 

ft-976 

5*664 

5*370 

5-110 

83 

63 

8-721 

8*129 

7-601 

7-117 

33 

73 

6'673 

5*386 

5*193 

4-863 

84 

64 

8-434 

7-«79 

7-372 

6*984 

84 

74 

5-403 

5*137 

4*804 

4-071 

3A 

65 

8*140 

7*614 

7*143 

6791 

35 

75 

6-170 

4*039 

4706 

4*498 

86 

66 

7-B34 

7-343 

6-903 

6*507 

tut  45  ytm. 

37 

67 

7-517 

7*o«i 

6-6^1 

6*980 

15    60 

9-859 

0-103 

IH46 

7-007 

88 

68 

7*191 

6*769 

6-388 

6-043 

16  61 

0-565 

8*857 

8^^1 

7«89 

80 

69 

6*856 

6^466 

6-113 

5793 

17   69 

0«I7 

8^17 

8^6 

7-509 

40 

70 

6*515 

6157 

5-839 

5*536 

18  63 

0«06 

8-375 

7«16 

7-818 

41 

71 

6-160 

5*841 

5-549 

5-969 

19  64 

8719 

8*190 

7*503 

7-193 

48 

72 

5*646 

5-544 

5*969 

6*017 

90  65 

8*411 

7*866 

7*361 

6*018 

43 

73 

5*556 

5*878 

5-093 

4-790 

91    66 

8i)99 

7*581 

7*118 

6709 

44 

74 

5*999 

5-049 

4*806 

4-569 

92  67 

7-773 

7-292 

6*800 

6*471 

45 

75 

5-080 

X^ 

4-630 

4-427 

23  68 
84  69 

7*438 
7-091 

6-999 
6*680 

6-591 
6*3110 

6-999 
5-973 

VM«    mm 

JnLaiymn. 

95  70 

6736 

6358 

6-017 

5706 

IS 

60 

13-131 

1)*882 

10-899 

9-913 

96  71 

6*369 

6-084 

5710 

5-495 

16 

51 

12-794 

11-6)13 

10-589 

0717 

97  79 

6-099 

5706 

5^18 

5-155 

17 

58 

18*450 

U'32S 

10*356 

0-5S0 

98  73 

5709 

6-418 

5-153 

4*010 

18 

53 

12-182 

11-043 

10-119 

0*318 

99  74 

6-434 

5-166 

4*020 

4*096 

19 
80 

54 

55 

11780 
11*429 

10755 
10-458 

9*875 
0«21 

0-109 
8*891 

30   75 

5-913 

4-964 

4735 

4-fl94 

Oil.  .VI  yMn. 

81 

56 

11*072 

10-154 

9*359 

8*665 

15   65 

8-456 

7*897 

7*996 

6-960 

98 

57 

io-7(W 

0-840 

9*087 

8*428 

16  66 

8*148 

7"618 

7*151 

6731 

93,58 

10-348 

9-596 

8-814 

8*189 

17   67 

7-817 

7*331 

6-894 

6-501 

84!  59 

9-904 

9-925 

8-551 

7-059 

18   68 

7-485 

7*034 

6-628 

6-269 

85,60 

9-669 

8-943 

8-306 

7744 

19  69 

7-141 

6726 

6-350 

6-010 

96|61 

9*380 

8«»4 

8-iW 

7*555 

90   70 
91.71 

6790 

6*4<7 

6ii61 

5746 

87l09 

9-1104 

8^7 

7«75 

7*367 

6-427 

6*<76 

5758 

5*469 

98   63 

8*807 

8*198 

7-658 

7*177 

92   72 

6-<W3 

576i 

6-469 

6-902 

99   64 

8*5i5 

7-943 

7-434 

6*979 

93  73 

5771 

5-475 

5-906 

4-969 

80  65 

8*224 

7*688 

7-210 

6781 

it  Z* 

5*493 

5*921 

4*971 

4743 

81    66 

7i«4 

7-493 

6*975 

6-672 

85   75 

5*263 

5-010 

4776 

4-565 

88   67 

7-612 

7*146 

6788 

6*3.M 

liif.  -UvMn. 

83   68 

7-288 

6*857 

6-468 

6*116 

15  70 

6-818 

6-433 

6*084 

5787 

34   69 

6-952 

6*554 

6-104 

5*868 

16  71 

6*459 

6-<ioe 

5778 

5-486 

35  70 

36  71 

eim 

6*848 

5-910 

5*6119 

17  79 

6*108 

«7H4 

5*490 

6-981 

6-251 

5-916 

5-611 

5-334 

18  73 

5799 

5-500 

5-228 

4-980 

37  72 

5*914 

5*6(7 

5-327 

5171 

19   74 

5*524 

5-249 

4*907 

4766 

38   73 

5«>0 

5-326 

5-ii68 

4*832 

90    75 

5*998 

5-049 

4-807 

4-599 

39   74 

5*337 

5*076 

4-838 

4-619 

Uif.'G'»yi.««. 

40   75 

5*115 

4*878 

4-650 

4*446 

15  175 

5*315 

5-057 

4*891 

4-604 

Principal  Works  an  Annuities  and  Assttranees.'-BB.Uj'B  Doctrine  of  Life  Amiuitlet  and  As- 
sur«nc«s>  1813.  Milne'i  Treatise  on  the  Valnatlon  of  Annuities  and  Awurancw,  and  ConstrueUon 
of  Tables  of  Mortalitv,  1815.  Corbnux's  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interett,  1895.  Article  Annvmrns 
in  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Jones's  Treatise  on  Annuities  and  Reversionary  Payments,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  a  work  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
numerous  tables  wliich  it  contains,  including  a  series  computed  by  Barrett's  metaod.  Bee  also 
other  works  referred  to  in  thid  article,  and  in  that  on  Inburanci  on  Livxs. 

INVOICE,  a  mercantile  documeat  oontaining  a  deBcription  of  ^oods  sold  or 
eonsigiied,  with  an  account  of  the  charges,  if  any,  that  are  made  against  the  buyer 
or  consignee.  Inland  invoices  are  generally  made  out  in  the  form  of  bills  of  par- 
cels, containing  in  the  title  the  place,  date,  and  names  of  the  parties.  Shipping  or 
exportation  inyoices  are  usually  headed  with  a  short  account  of  the  gooas,  the 
names  of  the  vessel  and  captain,  the  port  of  destination,  the  name  of  the  consignee, 
and  a  specification  of  the  account  on  which  the  goods  are  sent. 

ProformA  invoices  are  statements  pf  supposititious  transactions,  sometimes  made 
out  in  order  to  show  the  ordinary  allowances  and  charges  on  goods,  and  consa- 
qucutly,  with  the  prices,  to  exhibit  the  estimated  net  proceeds. 
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IODINE,  a  substance  obtained  by  a  ohemical  process  from  kelp,  from  soap- 
makers'  black  ash,  or  from  the  brown  residuary  kelp-liauor  of  the  soapboilers.  It 
is  soft  and  friable,  of  a  blueish-blaok  colour,  and  metallio  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  4*946. 
It  is  extremely  volatile.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of  diluted  chlorine ;  its  taste  is 
acrid.  Iodine  was  discovered  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois  of  Paris,  and  its  compounds 
are  as  yet  employed  principally  in  medicine^  where  it  is  used  in  glandular  diseases, 
and  as  an  alterative.  Mr  Brando  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  from  the  rich  colours 
of  some  of  its  metallic  combinations,  it  misht  be  employed  in  calico-printing. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  (UNITED  STATES  OF  THE),  a  re^ubbc,  under  Brit- 
ish protection,  situate  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of  Greece,  consisting  (besides  islets) 
of  seven  principal  islands;  namely,  Corfh.  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  Area,  1041  sq.  miles.  Ponulation  m  1839,  221,057.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  nigh  commissioner  residing  at  €k>rfu,  who  represents  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,— a  le^plative  assembly  of  29  members  elected  by  the 
ijfnoleta  or  nobles,  and  11,  styled  integral,  appointed  by  the  commissioner,— s.nd  a 
senate  composed  <n  6  members  elected  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  a  p^sident 
nominated  oy  the  commissioner. 

Theie  Islands  are  almost  all  of  an  imgnlar  fonn :  their  coasU  are  rugged  and  indented ;  and 
barren  rodu  and  heath-covered  hiUt  form  nearly  half  th^r  whole  oontenta.  The  climate  b  mild , 
but  sabjeet  to  ludden  changes ;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  fluent,  especially  in  Zante,  and 
the  sirooeo  occasionally  makes  the  heat  oppressiTe.  The  land  is  mostly  in  the  liands  of  small 
proprietors,  who  let  it  out  on  the  mHaver  system  to  tenants  paying  half  the  produce  u  rent. 
Being  more  Cavourable  to  grape  cultivation  than  to  the  raising  of  com,  upwards  of  three-fourths 
of  tlie  surface  available  for  tillage  is  laid  out  in  currant  grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive-plantations, 
which  are  generally  well  managed.  Cephalonia  and  2jante,  however,  are  the  onW  isfauuls  in  which 
oarrants  are  grown,  with  the  exception  of  Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura,  in  which  a  few  acres  are  em- 
ployed  for  that  purpose.  Oil  and  wine  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  Corfu,  but  in  all  the  islands 
the  olive-tree  Is  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  currants  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  Beptembor ; 
the  olives  in  December.  The  quantity  of  bread-corn  grown  to  equal  to  only  one-fouzth  of  the 
consumption. 

In  Corfu  and  Zaote,  soap  is  made  to  tome  extent ;  at  the  latter  atoo,  a&k,  groB-de'n^>les,  and 
handkerchieCi  are  woven.  In  other  respects  manufactwres,  properly  so  termed,  can  scarcMv  bo 
said  to  exist.  The  wives  of  the  peasants,  however,  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  cloth, 
nearly  sufficient  for  the  use  of  their  fkmilies ;  and  some  coarse  blankets  and  linens  are  also  made. 

The  impons  into  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  1899,  amounted 
to  £6ft7f(i9Q ;  about  one-third  of  which  consisted  of  wheat,  biou^t  mostlv  uom  Odessa :  the 
diief  other  arttdos  were  Indian  oom,  live-stock  (fh>m  Albania  and  Qreece),  colonial  produce, 
British  manufactures,  and  dried  fish.  Of  exportu,  the  annual  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  same 
three  years,  was  £334,366;  consisting  mostly  of  currants  (17*746,048  lbs.,  £829,S90)  sent  almost 
wholly  to  Great  Britain  ;  with  about  30,833  barrels  (each  of  16  gallons)  of  olive  oil,  and  1,783,770 
kbs.  soap ;  the  other  articles  were  of  very  trifling  value. 

The  amount  of  shipping  possessed  by  the  islanders  to  consideiable ;  modi  of  it  to  empl^ed  in 
the  Levant  trade.  Of^  flG»,8ft3  tons  entered  inwards  the  ports  of  the  different  islands  hi  lUO,  no 
fewer  than  197»3S6  tons  were  Ionian ;  the  remainder  was  chiefly  Qreek,  Austrian,  British,  and 
RuMian. 

CorAt,  situated  fai  the  bland  of  that  name.  In  tot  a0»3r  N.,  long.  19* M'  E.,  to  the  prindpa]  port 
and  seat  of  government.  Fop.  16,iiuu,  of  whom  40(N)  are  Jews.  Tne  town  is  vciy  strongly  fortified. 
The  harbour,  which  to  one  or  the  best  in  the  Levant,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  feet,  to  formed 
by  the  Isbind  of  Yido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Laaaretto  island,  and  the  New  Fort. 

The  chief  other  ports  are  Zante,  in  the  Island  of  the  same  name,  and  AxgostoU,  in  Cephalonia. 

MXASURBS,  WXIOBTB,  MOHBY,  DUTIXS,  dcC 


Meaturet  and  WeMits.— The  Imperial  lystem 
was  introduced  in  1828,  when  the  stadio  of  40 
eamaco  was  made  equal  to  1  Imp.  fbrlong  i  the 
barrel  to  16  Imp.  gallons,  or  188  moatoli  or  pfaits ; 
the  kilo,  oom  measure,  to  1  Imp.  buahal ;  the 
Ubbra  sottile  to  1  lb.  trov ;  the  liobra  grossa  to 
1  lb.  avoird. ;  and  the  taliRnto  to  100  lbs.  avoird. 

The  chief  old  measures  are  the  Zante  doth 
braocio  s  S7*18  inches;  and  silk  braodo  s  85*37 
inches ;  the  Zante  barile  =  14*68  Imp.  nils. ;  the 
Corfu  barile  ^  Iftlmp.galls. ;  the  CornimMgio, 
grain  measure,  of  8  misure  s  4*63  Imp.  bu^ls; 
the  moggio,  land-measure,  of  8  mbure,  or  84 
sappade  s  8  Imp.  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches ;  the 
quintal  of  44  okes  =  183*lfi  lbs.  avoird. ;  aiid 
10  okes  =  88  lbs.  avoird. 

lf<m<y. — ^Accounts  are  kept  in  taleri  or  dollars, 
each  of  100  oboli;  also  in  British  money;  and  in 


some  places  in  Turkish  piastres  of  40  paras.  The 
drcnlating  medium  to  composed  of  Spanish, 
American,  Anstrlaa  and  Yenettaa  dollars,  the 
first  befaig  reckoned  at  104  oboU,  the  two  hMt  at 
100  obolT;  Bpanish  doubloons;  British  silver 
coins ;  and  Ionian  currency,  consisting  of  silver 
threepences,  and  copper  pieces  for  ith  and  t^th 
of  a  penny.    No  paper  money  to  In  circulation. 

Exchange  on  London  fluctuates  ftom  about 
sm.  toAUd.  per Spanirit dollar. 

JhttUi  on  expons :  oil  and  currants,  10k  per 
cent. ;  wine,  6  per  cent. ;  soap,  8  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem.  The  Import  duty  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  a  tariff,  non-enumerated  articles  in  which 
pay  7  or  8  per  cent.,  ad  valcrem. 

The  Revemu  amounts  to  about  £160,000,  da- 
rived  chiefly  from  export  duties  and  customs ; 
the  direct  taxes  are  trming. 


Theee  ishmds,  after  many  changes,  became,  in  the  lAth  oentniy,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice-  After  the  downfiu  of  that  republic,  they  were  the  cause  of  frequent  contention  among 
the  Meditorranean  powers,  whose  mntoal  J«nlounes  led  to  their  being  formed,  in  18I5»  into  an 
independent  state,  under  the  protcciiun  of  Great  Britain,  by  whom  they  are  garrisoned  with  a 
force  of  about  3000  wen.   B 
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IPECACUANHA,  a  medicinal  root  derived  from  seTeral  plants  growing  ia 
8.  America.  The  best  is  the  annulated,  yielded  by  a  small  shrubby  plant  (CSppSocT- 
Kt  Jpeoaeuanha),  found  in  moist  situations  in  Brazil  and  New  Graniuia.  It  occurs 
brown,  red,  and  graj,  or  grayish- white.  This  kind,  sometimes  called  Bradlian  or 
Lisbon  ipecaenan,  is  exported  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  bales  and  barrels.  The  root 
is  in  dbort  pieces,  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  with  numerous  circular  depres- 
sions or  clefts,  and  much  twisted  ;  anahaying  a  central  woody  fibre,  surrounded 
by  a  cortical  part,  in  which  its  virtues  chiefly  reside :  the  larger,  therefore,  its 
relative  pro|x>rtions  the  better. 

Another  kind,  black  and  weaker,  the  product  of  the  PtyohoMa  emetioOf  a  native 
of  Pern,  is  sometimes  exported  from  Carthacena. 

Thejnrimary  effect  of  ipecacuanha  is  that  of  stimulating  the  stomach.  If  the  dose 
be  sufficiently  lan»  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  a  puipose  for  which  it  is  much  employed. 
It  was  first  impenectly  described  by  Piso  in  1648 ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  gezieral 
nse  till  about  1686,  when  Helvetins,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  introdnoed 
it  into  practice. 

IRIDIUM,  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Mr  Tennant.  It  is  heavy,  brittle, 
whitish,  and  when  oareftilly  polished,  resembles  platinum.  One  of  its  most  remark- 
able chancters  is  Uie  difficulty  with  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  acids. 

IRON  (Dan.  lem,  Du.  river.  Fr.  Fer,  Ger.  Eiten,  It.  &  Por.  Ferro,  Rus. 
Soheleto.  Sp.  Hierro.  Sw.  lem)  is  at  once  the  most  diflhsed,  the  most  abundant, 
and  tiie  most  important  of  the  metals.  It  has  a  peculiar  gray  colour,  and  strong 
metidlic  lustre,  which  is  susceptible  of  being  heightenea  by  polishing.  In  duc- 
tility and  malleability  it  is  inferior  to  several  metals,  but  exceeds  tiiem  all  in 
tenacity.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  very  hard  and  unyielding  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  infhsible  of  the  metals  ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  counterbalanced  for 
idl  practical  purposes  by  its  possessing  the  property  of  welding  in  high  i>erfection. 
Fusmg  point,  8479*  Fahr.  Sp.  gr.  778.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  oecomes  an  oxide,  or  rutU,  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  mav 
itseu  be  rendered  permanently  magnetic.  Its  uses  are  almost  innumenble.  "Iron," 
■ays  Dr  Ure^  **  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even  our 
caprices ;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war; 
the  same  ore  ftarnishes  the  sword,  the  plouffnshare,  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  of  a 
carriage,  the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  tne  comnass,  the  cannon,  and  the  bomb  : 
it  is  a  medicine  of  much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human  frame." 
And  it  was  forcibly  remarked  oy  Locke,  that  he  who  first  made  known  the  use  of 
iron  **  may  be  truly  styled  the  rather  of  Arts  and  Author  of  Plenty." 

This  meial  is  found  native  in  very  small  quantities ;  but  its  ores  are  numerous, 
and  widely  diilhsed.  The  principal  are  the  following : — ^The  red  oxides  of  iron 
included  under  the  name  of  red  hsmatite  :  the  brown  hsamatite  of  mineralogiBts  ; 
the  black  oxide,  or  magnetic  iron  ore ;  ana  protocarbonate  of  iron,  either  pure  or 
in  the  form  of  day  iron  ore.  The  three  former  occur  most  abundantly  in  primary 
districts,  and  supply  the  finest  kinds  of  iron, — as  those  of  Sweden  and  India;  while 
clay  ironstone,  from  which  most  of  the  British  iron  is  extracted,  occurs  in  second- 
ary deposits,  and  chiefiy  in  the  coal  formation ;  being  found  in  layers  in  slaty  day 
between  the  beds  of  coaL 

Iron  is  divided  into  two  distinct  qualities ;  fAg  or  cast  iron,  the  metal  in  its 
emdest  state,  and  malleable  or  bar  iroiij  the  same  when  freed  m>m  impurities  by 
an  extension  of  the  processes  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  first  kind. 

Pia  or  Oast  laoHi^-The  flnt  proeeaB  to  that  of  roatUna  or  eakinlDg  the  ore  In  a  kUn,  In  order 
to  drive  oif  the  water,  milpbur,  and  anenle,  with  which  it  to  more  or  len  combtaied  in  Itt  nattve 
state,  an  operation  bv  which  it  loeee  one-rizth  part  of  its  weight.  The  roaited  ore  to  then  nl^ected 
to  the  prociBii  of  Mumii^,  bv  which  it  to  reduced  into  a  metallic  state  by  meess  of  f^ision.  Thto 
operatioa  to  conducted  in  a  blast-fnmaoe,  chained  fhnn  the  top  with  certain  proportioDs  of  iron- 
ore,  of  coke  or  coal»  and  of  limestone;  the  use  of  the  last  being  to  act  as  a  flux  to  the  ore,  and 
Eromote  its  ftislon.  In  order  to  produce  the  degree  of  heat  neccesary  for  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  its 
it«isenes8  to  promoted  by  tlie  forcing  In  of  a  current  of  air,  for  whloi  pnrpoee  the  egenqr  of  steam 
Is  now  oommonlr  employed.  The  fliud  metal  Is  allowed  to  run  out  from  time  to  tune,  and  ooa- 
dneted  Into  moiuds  formed  in  the  sand  of  the  Bmeltin>>house  floor,  for  the  various  things  made  of 
cast-Iron,— from  vast  beams,  wheeto,  and  cylinders  of  steem-engines,  to  the  smallest  articles  of 
domestic  use,--K>r  it  to  conveyed  into  channels  for  the  pig$t  the  form  In  which  cast-iron  to  sold  as 
a  raw  mat«ial,  and  the  produce  of  which  from  the  ore  averages  about  00  per  cent.  The  tenn 
'*  pig-iron  "  was  jglven  by  the  worinnen :  the  metal  to  run  off  Into  a  main  channel  which  thegr  call 
the  MNif,  and  the  bars  at  rkrht  angles  to  it  they  liken  to  pigs  sucking  the  teats  of  the  &ow. 

The  i»iallty  of  pig-iron  aepends  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore,  but  also  upoa  tliat  of  the 
fiieL    The  principal  subdivtoion  to  Into  foundery-iron  and  forge-iron. 

Foundenf-irQn  to  used  hi  the  state  of  pigs  for  casting ;  It  to  of  three  qualities,  distingutohed  bj 
the  numben  1, 9,  and  3 :— 
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Ho.  1  oontftbt » Ivnproportion  of  carbon  which  it  hu  aconlred  firom  the  coke  used  for  nnelt- 
ing ;  it  Ib  soft  and  very  inild  when  mdted,  lo  that  it  will  mould  into  the  most  delicate  forme. 

No.  S  contains  a  aniaUer  proportion  of  carbon  than  No.  1 ;  it  is  alio  harder,  closer  mined,  and 
of  more  regular  fractare,  more  refiractory  in  the  fbmace,  and  does  not  run  so  freely  when  melted ; 
but  being  harder  and  stronger.  It  to  preferred  for  pnxpoees  where  strength  and  durability  are 
required  in  preference  to  deucaQr  of  form. 

No.  3,  sometimes  called  dark-gray  iron,  the  only  one  of  the  three  kinds  fit  for  conversion  into 
bar-iron.  Taries  In  the  same  direction  as  Vo.  8  fhnn  the  qualities  of  No.  1,  but  in  a  greater  d^ee ; 
U  is  used  for  heavy  work,  where  it  has  to  bear  great  strains,  and  to  expoied  to  constant  wear. 

Forae-fnm  to  also  divided  into  three  qualities,— ftri^,  mottled,  and  tehite,  appelhitions  which 
are  inaicative  of  their  appearance.  Thev  all  contain  carbon ,  in  proporttons  less  than  foundery-lron, 
and  diministiing  in  the  order  in  wlilch  they  are  here  mentioned.  Bright  Iron  to  used  extensively 
for  large  castings :  but  the  others  are  applicable  only  to  the  mannfaeture  of  bar-iron :  being  ftom 
their  nature  too  thick  when  melted  to  run  into  the  shape  of  the  mould,  and  when  eokl  too  weak 
and  brittle  to  be  serviceable  as  cast-iron,  even  if  the  other  ol^ection  did  not  extot. 

Bar,  or  Mai.lsable  Iron. — In  order  to  convert  pig  into  bar  iron,  it  to  first  refined,  an  operation 
chiefly  conducted  in  the  * '  puddling  furnace, "  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat ,  while  a  current  of  air  plays 
upon  Its  surftce.  By  thto  means  any  nndecompowd  ore  to  reduced,  earthy  impurities  rise  to  the 
snr&ce  as  slag,  and  carbonaceous  matter  to  burned ;  and  the  more  complete  the  separation  fh>m 
these,  the  better  is  the  iron.  As  the  purity  of  the  metal  Increases,  its  fusibility  diminishes,  until 
at  length,  though  the  temperature  continue  the  same,  the  Iron  becomes  solid.  It  to  then,  while 
still  hot,  beaten  under  the  **  forge  hanuner,**  or  (as  generally  in  thto  country)  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  rolling,  by  which  its  particles  are  approximated,  and  Its  tenacity  greatly  increased. 
By  these  several  processes  the  metal  to  converted  from  a  fiisihle,  hard,  and  brittle  substance,  to 
a  tough  and  dastic  bar,  which  to  hardly  fkisible,  and  which,  from  its  property  of  yielding  and 
altering  its  form  under  the  hammer,  has  acquired  the  name  of  malleable  iron.  In  trade,  three 
qualities  are  distinguished,— common  Iron,  best,  and  best  l>est,  or  chain-cable  iron.— (Jfani</fac(ttf« 
qflrtm.  Lib.  of  Useful  Know. ;  Tumer't  Ckemutiy,  4e.) 

Bar-Iron  to  converted  into  Hed  by  betaig  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with  oaibon- 
aoeous  matter,  which  penetrates  its  substance,  and  to  tempered  when  red-hot  by  Immenl<ni  in 
water,  by  whtofa  it  becomes  harder,  more  ehistlc,  and  brittle. 

Iron  is  belioTed  to  have  been  made  in  Britain  on  a  small  scale  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  bnt  we  have  little  authentic  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
trade  until  we  arriye  at  a  comparatirely  recent  period.  Down  to  the  1 7th  century 
the  ore  was  entirely  smelted  with  charcoal ;  ana  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  furnaces  in  those  districts  where  wood  and  iron  ores  were  plentiful,— |Mkrticularly 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex :  but  in  course  of  time,  wood-fuel  becoming 
scarce,  the  trade  was  threatened  with  decay.  Many  attempts  were  made,  during 
the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  to  retard  the  decline  by  the  use  ra 
pit-coal,  but  without  effect ;  the  simple  hana-worked  bellows,  or  the  more  power- 
ful water-movement,  which  produced  a  sufficiency  of  blast  for  charcoal,  naving 
little  effect  upon  coal ;  and  tne  number  of  furnaces,  which  in  1619  was  estimated  by 
Lord  Dudley  (who  in  that  vear  obtained  a  patent  for  smelting  with  coal)  at  300,  foU 
off  towards  the  middle  of  tne  18th  century  to  59.  Science,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  one  of  our  greatest  staple  manufactures.  In  1760,  Smeaton  erected 
a  cylinder  blasting-machine  for  the  Carron  Company,  which,  alter  some  improve- 
ments, enabled  the  same  furnace  that  formerly  yielded  only  10  or  12  tons  weekly, 
to  produce  40.  Shortly  after  this,  Watt's  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  ana 
its  application  to  iron-works,  not  only  revived  the  trade,  but  enabled  it  to  distance 
all  forei£[n  competition.  Ores  that  formerly  could  not  be  worked  with  profit,  either 
firom  their  inherent  intractableness,  or  from  the  small  proportion  of  iron  which 
they  contained,  were  now  advantageously  submitted  to  the  furnace,  and  more  metal 
was  extracted  firom  the  richest  ores.  Various  improvements  also  took  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  bar-iron^partionlarly^  by  the  substitution  of  hammering  machinery 
for  hand-labour,  by  Mr  Cort's  invention  of  *<  puddling  "  (patented  1783)^the  great 
distinction  of  coal-made  iron,  and  also  bv  that  gentleman's  patent  (1784)  for  the 
rolling  of  iron,— while  at  the  same  time  tne  extent  of  the  iron-works  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  improvements  made  in  the  form  of  the  fiimaces.  Of  recent  inven- 
tions, dv  far  the  most  important  is  the  substitution  of  the  hoi  for  the  cold  blast,  by 
artificially^  heating  the  currents  of  air  impelled  into  the  fiunace.  This  discovery 
of  Mr  Neilson  of  the  Clyde  Iron- Works,  operates  by  obtaining  a  larger  quantity 
of  metal  with  a  less  degree  of  fuel.  In  1829,  with  cold  air,  1  ton  of  iron  consumed 
8  tons  ]  cwt.  of  coal ;  in  1833,  with  hot  air,  the  same  quantity  of  iron  was  procured 
with  only  2  tons  5  cwt.  The  nature  both  of  the  coal  and  the  ore,  however,  is  said 
to  have  much  to  do  with  this  discovery,  as  in  the  south  the  gain  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  has  not  been  so  creat ;  and  a  prejudice  exists  among  the  English  iron- 
masters against  the  quauty  of  the  hot-blast  metal. 

The  result  of  these  inventions  and  improvements  presents  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  fiicts  in  the  historv  of  manuactures,  excepting  perhaps  the  cotton- 
trade.  In  1740,  the  quantity  oi  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  had  sunk  to 
17,350  tons  ;  in  1788,  uter  the  cylinder  invention,  the  total  annual  produce  was 
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68,300  tons.  By  1796  it  was  108,708  tons,  or,  inelnding  Scotland,  124,879 ;  the  iron 
trade  in  tha  t  country  haying  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years.  In  1 802,  the  annual 
produce  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  170,000  tons ;  in  1823,  it  had  grown  to 
442,066  tons ;  and  in  1828,  to  702^  tons  iPtrrter^s  Progreu  of  the  Nation^  sec.  % 
ch.  6).  But,  owing  to  the  recently  extended  applications  of  iron  to  railways,  ma- 
chinery, ^as-apparatus,  roofis,  columns,  windows,  and  furniture,  this  rapid  adyanoe 
was  nothing  to  its  progress  in  the  next  decade.  ^  In  1835/'  says  Sir  Jonn  J.  Guest, 
an  experienced  ironmaster.  **  it  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  of  tons ;  in  1836, 
it  was  estimated  at  1,200.000  tons ;  and  the  estimate  made  by  a  very  intelligent 
person  who  went  round  the  works  in  1839  was  1,512,000  tons,  widen  is  rather 
increasing"*  {Report  on  Jm^t  DtUiet,  1840.  Evidence,  Q.  ^92).  This  increase 
was  proportionally  greatest  in  Scotland,  where  such  was  the  expansion  of  the  iron- 
trade,  that  the  proQuce,  though  onlv  37,700  tons  in  18^,  was,  according  to  a  report 
laid  before  the  Glau^ow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  augmented  in  1840  to250,000  tons, 
a  onantity  greater  ^  47  per  cent,  than  the  total  produce  of  all  Britain  in  1802. 

The  pnce  of  iron  has  been  subject  to  rery  great  fluctuations,— espedall^r  of  late 
years.  In  September  1824,  the  current  price  of  common  bars  at  the  flipping  port 
was  £9  a-ton ;  in  March  1825,  a  period  of  great  speculation,  it  rose  to  £14;  but  by 
March  1830,  owiiu^  to  the  extended  production  consequent  on  this  high  rate,  it  feU 
to  £5, 5s.  a-ton.  Snce  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  rail- 
ways and  other  purposes,  the  price  has  risen  considerably,  and  at  present  (February 
1842)  it  is  quoted,  in  bars,  at  £6, 15s.  a-ton;  that  of  pig  being  £4.  Taking  the 
quantity  stated  aboTO,  1,500,000  tons,  as  the^resent  annual  produce,  and  applying 
this  last  price  of  £4,  gives  the  value  in  pig  at  £6.000.000;  to  which,  adding  £3,000,000 
as  the  cost  of  converting  seven^tenths  thereof  (tne  common  estimate)  into  bars, 
bolts,  rods,  sheets,  and  the  other  forms  of  wrought  iron,  makes  the  totel  annual 
value  of  the  manufacture  £9,000,000. 

llie  great  seats  of  the  trade  are^-in  Staibrddiire,  near  Birmingham,  around 
WalsaU,  Bilston,  and  Dudley  ^in  S.  Wales,  around  Merthyr  TydvO^  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  on  the  border  of  Wales;— in  Snropshire,  in 
and  around  Colebrook  Dale.  There  are  besides  many  works  in  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Derbyshire.  In  Scotland,  the  works  are  almost  all  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk;  the  chief  are  those  of  Calder,  Gartsherrie,  Ulvde,  Dun- 
dyvan,  Monkland,  and  Carron.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  iron-wons  or  any  im- 
portance. 

The  exportation  of  British  iron  hs«  increased  in  a  de^ne  corresponding  to  its 
production,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  with  which  it  is  loadedT  in  almost  iJl 
foreign  countries.  In  1820,  the  quantity  of  wrought  and  unwrought  iron  and  steel 
shipj^  was  85,066  tons,  of  the  declared  value  of  £1,1 31,788 :  in  1839, 247^912  tons, 
and  value  £2,719,824;  and  in  1840,  268,828  tons,  value  £2,524,859:  in  1841  the 
value  was  £2,867,950.  The  exportations  in  1839  consisted  of  124,138  tons  bar- 
iron,  about  one-half  of  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
ehiefly  to  Italy,  Holland.  India,  and  the  colonies;  12,315  tons  in  bolts  and  rods, 
sent  to  Portugal,  Italy,  Grermany,  and  India;  43,460  tons  pig-iron,  shipped  mostly  to 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Holland  j  10,837  tons  cast-iron,  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  British  colonies ;  777  tons  wire  to  Belgium,  Germany,  United  States. 
&c.;  3108  tons  of  anchors  and  grapnels,  11,225  tons  hoops,  7195  tons  nails,  and 
30.334  tons  of  all  other  sorts  of  wrought-iron  (except  ordnance),  chiefly  sent  to  the 
colonies,  India,  United  States.  Holland,  Germany,  and  S.  of  Europe ;  549  tons  old 
iron  ;  and  3974  tons  unwrought  steel,  mostly  to  tne  United  States. 


of  converting  it  into  metal  by  the  aid  of  charcoal,  an  aj^ent  preferred  to  coal,  at  least 
in  the  preparation  of  bar-iron.  Hence  a  preference  is  given  to  foreign  iron  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  about  20,000  tons  are  annually  imported  for  that 
purpose,  mostly  at  HuU,  for  transmission  to  Sheffield.    It  is  principally  brought 

*  In  Mr  Serivenor's  Hlitory  of  the  Iron  Trade,  the  number  of  ftimaces  In  blfut^  and  eBifanated 
annual  make  of  iron  in  the  different  districts  in  1838,  wu  stated  u  follows  :->6outh  Wales  and  Forest 
of  Dean,  185  furnaces,  63S,4ao  tons;  South  Staffordshire,  106  furnaces,  338,730  tons;  North 
Staffordshire,  10 furnaces,  28,600  tons;  Shropshire,  24  furnaces,  86.060 tons;  Yorksliire,  31  fur- 
naces, 89,960  tons ;  Derbyshire,  13 furnaces,  37,440  tons;  North  Wales,  12fumaci!s,  SR,080  tons ; 
Ncwcaetle-on-Tyne,  A  furnaces,  11,440  tons;  Scotland,  80  furnaces,  195,1)00  tons.  Total,  378 
furnaces,  1,347>790  tons. 
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from  Sweden,  where  the  bar-iron  ifl  prepared  by  hammering  instead  of  rolling  : 
the  finest  being  that  made  from  the  magnetical  ore  of  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Dannemora,*  near  Upsala ;  and  Taberg,  near  Lake  Wetter.  Except  for  the  purposes 
€i  steel.  Great  Britam  has  not  been  an  importing  country  of  iron  since  1790. 

The  present  annual  produce  in  foreign  countries,  in  so  far  as  it  is  Imown  or 
has  been  estimated,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — France  possesses  475  furnaces, 
which  produce  347,700  tons  of  cast-metal  ifonie),  worth  £2,520,000 ;  and  1500 
refining  furnaces,  which  produce  224,100  tons  of  malleable  iron  {gro9f<er\  worth 
£3,720,000  {Report  €f  Minitter  of  C&mmeroe^  1841)  :  Sweden,  100.000  tons  :  United 
States  (in  1837),  250,000  tons  :  Belgium  (in  1837),  135,000  tons,  from  89  fhmaoes : 
Saxony,  99.427  quintals,  firom  19  furnaces  :  Styria,  20,000  tons :  Spain,  8000  tons.^ 
{JSerivenor*  History  of  the  Iron  Trade.)  8 

IRON  MANUFACTURES,  ob  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY.  These 
branches  of  industry  haye  been  in  part  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  The 
larger  and  coarser  articles  are  mostly  oast  at  the  founderies  in  S.  wkieB  and  other 
districts  :  but  the  smaller  and  finer  articles  are  principally  made  at  Birmingham 
and  Shemeld,  the  two  greatest  seats  in  the  world  of  the  manufactures  from  iron 
and  steeL 

Birmindiam  lies  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Warwickshire,  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  Staffordshire  mines,—- a  proximity  which  has  rendered  it.  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  seat  of  iron  manufactures  fh>m  a  remote  time.  These,  noweyer,  were 
comparatiyely  triflinc  until  afier  1790,  when  the  discoyery  of  the  improyed  methods 
of  smelting  with  cmJ,  and  the  construction  of  canals  from  the  town  towards  the 
principal  points  of  commercial  distribution,  caused  such  a  rapid  adyance  of  pro- 
sperity that  the  population  which  in  1789  was  only  53,735,  grew  in  1801  to  73,670; 
in  1821  to  106^722,  and  in  1841  to  190,467.  The  numufacture  now  comprehends 
the  making  of^firearms,  swords,  bayonets,  Bteam*engines,  anyils,  kitchen-furniture, 
nails,  tools,  locks,  hinges,  buttons,  harness,  tea-urns,  chains,  wire,  and  in  short 
almost  eyery  kind  of  iron  work,  down  to  needles,  pins,  and  tne  minutest  article  of 
a  lady's  toilet.  Of  late  years,  the  manufacture  oi  cast-iron  goods  has  been  rapidly 
improying  and  extending.  Formerly  the  principal  castings  were  heayy  kitdien- 
f nmiture  ;  but  increased  care  in  the  selection  of  the  metal,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
elegant  forms  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  led  to  cast-iron  articles  being  fabricated  of 
small  size,  and  of  light  and  tasteful  patterns,  which^  when  coloured  by  bronzing, 
aJmost  e^ual  the  more  expensiye  brass  wares ;  and  m  hollow  yessels,  such  perfec- 
tion in  thmness  and  lightness  is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost 
forsotten  {Pen.  Cyclop^  art.  BiamNQHAM).  Besides  iron  and  steel  gwxb,  the  town 
is  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  brass,  plated  andjapumed  wares,  toys  and 
trinkets.  Of  the  latter  the  production  is  so  immense,  that  Birmingham  was  called  by 
Mr  Burke  the  **  toy-shop  oi  Eurofje."  The  production  of  so  many  and  minute  articles 
has  necessarihr  lea  to  am  almost  inoonceiyable  subdivision  of  employments  ;  while 
the  amount  or  business,  of  which  some  of  these  trifling  articles  form  the  subject,  is 
truly  wonderfbL  In  1824.  Mr  Osier,  a  manufacturer,  stated  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  ne  had  receiyed  a  single  order  for  £500  worth  of  dolls' 
eyes  !  The  manufacture  of  iron-wares,  howeyer,  forms  the  gmt  staple  of  Birming- 
ham, as  well  as  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  metropolis,  including  Uie  tract  to 
the  N.  W.,  which  embraces  the  towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Bibton,  Walsall, 
Wednesbury,  and  Stourbridge. 

Sheffield,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  been  distinguished  f^m  a  remote 
period  for  ner  cutlery:  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  it  is  only  since  1790 
that  the  manufacture  has  risen  into  importance.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
narish,  which  in  1801  was  45J76,  ^w  in  1821  to  65,179,  and  in  1841  to  110,891. 
Its  staples  are  knives  of  eyearj  vanety,  razors,  surgical  instruments,  files,  scissors, 
scythes,  saws,  and  all  sorts  of  edge-tools  ;  their  quality  being  such  as  to  lead  to 
their  being  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  tnrougbout  the  world.  The 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel  is  also  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  tibis  town  than 
in  any  otherpart  of  the  kingdom.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  likewise  embrace 
grates  and  fireirons ;  also  white-metal,  and  silver-plated  artides. 

The  chief  other  localities  are,  Manchester  and  Glaj9gow,for  machinery  ;  fine  tools 
are  made  at  Warrington  and  rrescott,  in  Lancashire ;  needles  and  dsh-hooks  at 
Redditch,  in  Worcestershire  ;  curriers'  knives  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire  ; 

*  Th«  produce  of  the  Dannemon  mine  (about  400U  tons  annually)  is  almost  wholly  sent  to 
essn  Sjrket  of  HuU,  where  it  is  called  **  Oregrund  iron,"  a  name  derived  from  the  port  of  ship- 


ment.   The  flret  mariu  are  hoop  L,  wliich  sells  at  £40  s-ton ;  and  OO,  and  CL,  £39,    The  best 
Russian  mark,  CCMD  seldom  brings  more  than  £So  a-ton. 
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fine  fowling-pieoee  and  pistols  in  the  metropolis,  when  also  the  entlery  bnriness  is 
carried  on  extensirely,  thonffh  most  of  the  articles  bearing  the  name  of  a  London 
Tender  are  really  made  at  ^effield. 

There  are  not  many  large  capitalists  in  the  hardwaie  or  cutlery  mannfactnres. 
At  Birmingham,  most  of  the  factories  or  workshops  are  on  a  comparatiTcly  small 
scale ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  are  made  by  artizans  who  work  in 
their  own  houses.  In  Sheflleld,  this  is  even  still  more  the  case ;  a  cntler  being  not 
nnftequently  a  journeyman  one  year  and  a  master  another,  and  conversely.  In 
both  places,  the  articles  are  generally  purchased  from  the  manufacti^ers  by  whole- 
sale ironmongers,  who  dispose  of  them  to  retailers  for  home  consumption,  and  to 
merchants  for  the  export  trade. 

The  extension  of  tnese  branches  of  industrjr  has  been  accompanied,  or  more  pro- 
perly has  been  occasioned,  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  production,  which 
nave  lowered  the  prices  or  goods  in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  a  continuance  of 
prosperity  to  tibe  manufactures  by  extending  the  number  of  consumers.  This  was 
more  particularly  the  case  between  1812  s^d  1832.  Mr  Babbage  {Economif  tifMa- 
nttfaehiret,  9  148)  has  shown  that  during  these  20  years,  in  a  pretty  extensive  list 
of  articles,  the  reduction  in  price  on  some— as  anvils,  candlesticks,  and  bed-screws, 
was  from  40  to  46  per  cent.;  on  others,  as  fireirons,  and  such  like,  it  was  53  per  cent. ; 
on  some  kinds  of  locks,  80  per  cent.;  while,  in  a  separate  table,  the  reduction  on 
several  articles  ia  shown  to  nave  considerably  exceeded  100  per  cent.  None  of  the 
goods  having  OTcr  been  subject  to  duty,  no  means  exist  whereby  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  extent  of  the  iron-manufactures ;  but  looking  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  article,  the  annual  value  of  all  Boits  of  iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery 
articles  produced  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  £20,000,000  to 
£25,000,000. 

Tlie  reduction  in  the  cost  of  these  commodities  has  occasioned  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  foreign  customers.  The  quantity  and  declared  value  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  exported  (exclusive  of  pig  and  wrought  iron),  was  in  1820,  6697  tons, 
£949,085;  in  1830,  13,269  tons,  £1,410,936;  in  1835,  20,197  tons,  £1.833,043;  in 
1836,  21,072  tons,  £2,271,313;  m  1837,  13,371  tons,  £1,460.807 ;  in  1838,  15,295 
tons,  £1,498,327 ;  in  1839,  21,176  tons,  £1,828^21 ;  and  m  1840,  14J995  tons, 
£1,349,137  :  in  1841  the  value  was  £1,625,191.  About  one-half  is  sent  to  the  United 
States ;  the  remainder  to  the  colonies,  India,  Germany,  and  indeed  most  countries 
with  which  we  have  commercial  relations.  Of  late,  the  exporto  have  been  some- 
what checked  by  foreign  competition,  chiefly  that  of  Belgium  and  Germany.  8 

IRONWOOD,  the  product  of  an  evergreen  tree  iSiderojpsfhn),  remarkable  for 
the  hardness  and  weiuit  of  ito  timber,  v^ich  sinks  in  water.  There  are  several 
species  found  in  the  W.  Indies,  Africa,  America,  E.  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
smooth  ironwood  tree  (5.  inermft)  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ISINGLASS  (Fr.  Colle  de  poisson,  Ger.  HauaenhUue,  It.  Cola  cfi  peace,  Rus. 
Karluk),  a  gjelatinous  substance  chiefly  formed  of  the  dried  sounds  of  fish  ^  the 
best  is  made  in  Russia,  and  is  obtained  from  the  sturgeon.  It  should  have  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  and  be  entirely  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some  albuminous  parts.  It  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing medicinal  jelly,  blancmanges,  court-plaster,  and  as  a  darifier ;  when  concen- 
trated and  dried,  it  forms  a  choice  kind  oi  elue.  ■ 

IVORY  (Fr.  Ivmre,  Ger.  Elfenbien),  tne  material  composing  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant,  is  extensively  used  for  knife-handles,  mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
mento,  plates  for  miniatures,  billiard-balls,  and  toys.  The  finest  ivory  is  produced 
from  the  tusks  of  the  male  Asiatic  elephant  iEkpha$  Indicua)  termed  Dauntelah  ; 
and  specimens  weighing  150  lbs.  are  sometimes  exported  from  Pegu  and  Cochin- 
China.  In  trade,  however,  they  are  seldom  met  with  aboye  70  lbs.  in  weight : 
and  do  not  weigh  beyond  50  lbs.  in  Tiperah,  which  produces  thou8an<^  of 
elephants,  and  from  whence,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  province  of  CSiittagong,  the 
animals  for  the  service  of  the  East  India  C!ompany  are  generally  taken.  The 
importations  into  this  country  of  tusks  are  chiefly  from  Ovlon  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  ;  the  total  annual  amount  is  about  5000  cwte.,  of  which  fully  four- fifths 
are  entered  for  home  consumption.  In  London  they  are  classed  into  six  sorts  : — 
If/,  Those  weighing  70  lbs.  and  upwards  ;  2tf,  from  56  to  70  lbs. ;  3rf,  from  38  to 
55  lbs. :  4/A,  from  2iB  to  37  lbs. ;  hth,  from.  22  to  27  lbs. ;  6^,  scrivelloes,  consist- 
ing of  tne  smallest  teeth  and  fra^ents.  In  February  1842,  the  prices  of  these  varied 
according  to  size  and  quality  from  £10  to  £30  per  cwt.  They  should  be  chosen  large, 
straight,  solid,  and  white  ;  free  from  flaws  or  decay,  ana  not  very  hollow  in  tne 
stump. 
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The  tnakfl  or  teeth  of  the  seahorse  and  hippopotamns  are  also  used,  as  irory. 
The  latter,  procured  in  AifHoa,  are  harder  and  wniter  than  those  of  the  elephant, 
and  do  not  turn  yellow  so  soon.  Fossil  ivory  from  the  tosks  of  the  mammoth  or 
elephant  is  that  principally  nsed  by  the  Rosaian  tamers  ;  it  is  fonnd  plentifully 
ana  in  a  hi^b  state  of  preservation  in  the  Laichovian  isles,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Sea.  B 

IVORY-BLACK,  a  kind  of  animal  charcoal,  procured  hj  the  incineration  or 
close  distillation  of  ivory  or  the  horns  and  bones  of  animals.  It  is  used  extensively 
in  the  arts. 

J. 

JACK  WOOD,  the  timber  of  a  species  of  Brbad-f&uit-treb. 

JADE  (CHINESE),  a  mineral  referred  by  Jameson  to  the  species  pr«Am/«,  which 
is  greatly  valued  in  China,  where  it  is  termed  yu.  The  finest  is  found  in  Yun- 
nan ;  but  the  greater  number  are  brought  from  £le  and  other  districts  in  Tartary. 
Its  colour  is  greenish  white  passing  into  grajish  green,  and  dark  grass-green ;  it 
is  semi-transparent  and  cloudy;  fracture  sphntery;  and  splinters  white.  Sp.^. 
2'8  to  3*4.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  cut ;  yet  the  Chinese  take  pride  in  &shiomng 
it  into  various  snapes,  such  as  cups,  saucers,  bracelet  clasps,  buckles,  and  even 
animals ;  and  it  holds  the  chief  place  **  in  that  world  of  precious  trifles  which  the 
Obinese  and  Tartar  ladies  twine  in  their  hair."  Some  of  these  articles  require  the 
labour  of  nine  or  tenvears;  but  nothing  can  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  yu-tsiang, 
or  workers  in  yu.  Tne  gem  presented  by  the  emperor  to  Lord  Macartney  was  of 
this  stone,  worxed  in  the  form  of  a  sceptre.— 01 6«r«  Journey,  p.  132-134,  &c.) 

JALAP  (Fr.  Jalap,  Ger.  Jcilapp.  Sp.  Jalapa\  the  root  of  {.Cimvohultu 
jalapa)  a  plant  indigenous  to  Mexico.  This  root  often  weighs  50  lbs.,  but  is  divided 
into  portions,  and  in  commerce  occurs  in  dried  pear-shaped  masses,  which  when 
good  are  hard,  resinous,  with  a  brown  shining  fracture,  and  a  nauseous  smell  and 
taste.  It  is  onen  adulterated  with  portions  of  the  root  of  white  bryony,  but  these 
may  be  distinguished  bv  their  lighter  colour  and  less  compact  texture.  Dried  pears 
are  also  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  The  excellence  of  jalap  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  resin  it  contains,  as  this  is  the  part  which  composes  the  well-known 
orastic  purgative.  The  annual  consumption  in  this  country  is  about  50,000  lbs. 
It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Vera  Cruz. 

JAMAICA.    [West  Indies.] 

JAPAN,  an  empire  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  consisting  of  a  verv  lar^ 
island.  Nipnon,  about  800  miles  long  and  80  broad  ;  thi^  smaller  islands,  Kiusiu, 
Sikoki,  and  Jesso  :  and  numerous  iiuets.  Area,  260,000  square  miles.  Population 
estimated  at  25,000,000.  Grovemment,  a  pure  despotism,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  two  sovereiips  are  acknowledged, — the  Dairi,  a  spiritual  sovereign,  whose 
capital  is  Miaco,  m  Niphon^  pop.  500,000  ;  and  the  Cube,  a  temporal  monarch, 
whose  capital  is  Jeddo,  also  m  Niphon,  pop.  1,200.000.  The  Cube,  although  he  pays 
formal  homage  to  the  Dairi,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  real  power.  8 

The  ifllandB  are  Intenected  by  diafajB  of  mountainB,  several  of  which  are  volcanic*  and  acme  ao 
lofty  u  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  though  the  soil  if  not 
generally  ao ;  but  the  Injrenulty  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  rendered  even  Uie  most  bar- 
ren spots  productive.  Rice  forms  the  prindpol  object  of  culture ;  wheat,  barley,  and  other  gnina 
are  ralsea  fai  nnaUer  quantities.  The  chief  natural  riches  are  those  which  belong  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  The  precious  metals,  particularly  gold,  eziat  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  copper  Is 
found  in  such  plenty  oj  to  form  nearly  the  enure  basis  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country ; 
sulphur  is  id>undant ;  and  there  are  also  ambergris,  naphtha,  peoru,  with  agates  and  other  pre- 
cious stones ;  iron  is  rare.  The  Japanese,  in  point  of  civilisation,  an  aoareefy  inferior  to  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  they  have  made  nearly  equal  prognm  in  manufticturef.  The  articles  in  which  they 
cliiefly  excel,  are  lackered  or  Jananned  ware,  porcelain,  and  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  cloths.  The 
inimitable  vomith  employed  in  tneir  lackered  ware  is  obtained  firom  the  rJmt  verntx,  or  varnish 
tree,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  v^etable  productions. 

By  the  policy  of  its  government,  Japan  is  com|)Ietely  insubited  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
the  people  ore  whollv  unacquainted  with  shipbuilding  and  navigation ;  having  no  vessels  except 
fishing-boats.  Cunsiaerable  intercourse  took  place  with  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixt^^enth  cen- 
tury;  but,  owing  chiefly  to  religious  animosity,  the  settlers  were  massacred;  and  since  1638  all 
foreigners  have  been  Jealously  excluded,  except  the  Chinese  and  Dutch.  The  Chinese  trade  em- 
ploys about  10  Junks,  principally  from  Ning-po  and  Amoy,  which  make  two  voyages  yearly ;  ex- 
changing sunr,  English  woollens,  and  other  conmiodities,  for  bar-copper,  lackered  ware,  and 
dried  flsn.  The  Dutch  trade  is  restricted  to  two  vessels  annually  to  Nangasakl,  in  lat  32**  41/  N., 
long.  129*  59^  E.,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  Kiusiu ;  pop.  70,000.  In  this  piace  they  have  a 
fiuitory ;  but  the  residents  are  restricted  to  eleven  only ;  and  the  ships  are  cartonlly  watched,  and 
their  crews,  during  their  etay  in  port,  completely  secluded  lh>m  the  natives  on  the  small  idand  of 
DJesima,  close  to  uie  harbour.  The  vessels  sail  annually  tnm  Java  about  the  Ist  of  July,  and  re- 
tuHi  in  January.  In  1830,  the  Dutch  Imports  into  Japan  (as  valued  at  Batavia)  amounted  to  294,745 
florins  {£lB,7i9)f  principally  consisting  of  sugar,  cottons,  and  woollens.    Their  exports  tai  the 
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same  year  amounted  to  11. 680,800  (£58,793) ;  oomprlafaig  7085  peeula  bar-copper,  valned  at 
fl.  513,675 ;  1190  bales  cainphor,  fl.  113,050 ;  with  small  quantities  of  linen  and  dik  stnfb,  japan 
wares,  gaiue  asid  crape.  These  amounts  are  sal^eefe  to  little  yariation  from  one  jrear  to  another ; 
and  the  trade  exhibits  no  symptoms  of  increase. 

Tbe  principal  measure  of  length  is  the  inc  =  8i  English  feet.  The  measures  of  capacity  baye 
not  been  determined.  Tlie  weights  are  similar  to  those  of  China.  Money  aecounts  are  kept  in 
taels,  mace,  and  candareens,  asln  China.  The  tael  =  31  Dutch  florins  =  6s.  sterling.  Most  pay 
ments  are  made  in  sUrer  ingots  of  rarlous  sises,  the  values  of  which  are  determined  by  toeir 
weight.    The  Spanish  dollar  tt  valued  at  from  70  to  74  candareens. 

JAPANNED  OB  LACKERED  WARES.  Those  of  BriMah  manufactnxe  were 
originally  only  coarse  imitations  of  the  lackered  toys  of  Japan  and  China  \  bnt  the 
improvements  of  John  Taylor  and  of  Baskerville,  who  introduced  the  hght  and 
durable  papier  maoM,  hare  now  giren  great  elegance  and  extension  to  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  chief  articles  are  trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  things. 
Birmingham  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture ;  but  it  is  also  prosecuted  on 
a  large  scale  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton. 

Upwards  of  £3000  worth  of  foreign  lackered  ware  are  annually  imported,  chiefly 
from  China.  That  of  Japan  is  the  most  highly  prized ;  but  it  is  brought  only  oc- 
cafiionally>and in  very  small  parceb, from^atavia  or  Holland. 

JASPER,  a  name  given  to  those  rarieties  of  quartz  in  which  the  colours  are 
rod,  brown,  and  black,  and  occasionally^  yellow  or  green^  and  which  occur  massiye 
and  disseminated  with  a  fracture  rangine  from  conchoidal  to  earthv,  and  lustre 
from  glistening  to  dull.  Jaspers  are  found  in  Scotland^  Cornwall,  and  other 
places.  Striped  or  Ribbon  Jasper  presents  various  shades  OMpreen,  yellow,  and  red, 
— ^the  finest  oeing  composed  of  equal  and  parallel  layers  or  these  colours.  Chief 
localities,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Saxony,  and  Devonshire.  Egyptian  Jasper  is 
generallT  of  a  brown  colour  without ;  but  internally  of  a  lighter  hue.  sometimes 
ai)proaoning  to  that  of  cream,  surrounded  with  zones  of  brown,  ana  sometimes 
mixed  with  black  spots.— (Jam««m.    Phillips.) 

JAVA,  a  noble  island  subject  to  Holland,  situate  in  the  E.  Indian  Archipela|[o, 
between  lat.  6"*  and  9"  S.,  and  long.  105**  and  1 15*  E.  Area,  including  the  adjoinmi; 
island  of  Madura,  45,724  sq.  miles.  Population  5,000,000.  Jaya  and  Madura  are 
divided  into  20  proTinces,  or  residences.  Capital,  Batavia,  the  seat  of  goyemment 
of  the  Dutch  E.  Indies.  The  Dutch  haye  had  settlements  on  this  isbnd  since  1619 ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  wholly  subdued.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1811,  and  restored  in  1816.  8 

Java  is  divided  nearly  in  its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  running 
almost  B.  and  W.,  and  varying  in  their  elevation  from  fiOOO  to  18,000  feet.  The  W.  ps«t  is  that 
chiefly  subiected  to  European  inflnenoe,  and  is  in  seneral  more  level  and  capable  of  cultivation 
than  the  K,  psirt,  which  is  mountainoos  and  wooden,  though  divenifled  with  rich  valleys.    This 

Eart  is  cultivated  upon  the  native  system,  and  to  occupied  bv  princes  tributary  to  Holland.  The 
iland  is  well  watered,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  most  fertile  and  most  unproved  of  all  the 
Eastern  Islands,  though  it  does  not  excel  in  the  finer  spices.  The  mineral  products  are  tiffling ; 
saltpetre  to  found ;  and  salt  to  manufkctured  on  the  coast  near  Batavia.  The  most  important  na- 
tural production  to  teak,  i^eh  would  be  largely  exported  were  the  trade  not  sul^eeted  to  a  rigid 
monopoly.  The  chief  objects  of  tniltivation  are  rice,  coifee,  and  sugar,  the  produce  of  which  has 
been  verr  greatl v  increased  of  late  years.  Tobacco  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  articles  are  also 
produoea ;  and  Immense  sums  have  recently  been  expended  by  the  government  in  attempts  to 
grow  indigo,  tea,  and  silk ;  though,  as  re»pecto  the  last  two,  with  but  Tittle  success.  Edible  birds' 
nests  are  obtained  in  great  auantity  from  the  rocks,  called  Karang  Bolang,  on  the  south  coast. 
Arrack  and  sugar  are  manufactured  extensively  by  the  Chinese  at  Batavuu  In  other  respects, 
manu&cturing  industry  to  nearly  confined  to  the  coarse  fitbrics  woven  by  the  poorw  natives. 

Few  places  in  the  world  can  exhibit  such  an  expansion  of  trade  as  has  taken  place  of  late  yean 
in  Java.  Thto  has  arisen  mainly  from  its  great  fertility,  the  low  price  at  which  labour  can  be 
procured,  and  the  pains  which  the  government  have  taken  to  turn  these  advantages  to  the  best 
account  by  the  formation  of  roads,  and  by  encouraging  the  investment  of  European  capital  in 
the  culture  of  the  soiL  Hudi  to  also  due  to  the  accessibility  of  its  northern  coast  to  the  richest 
countries  of  Asia,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  its  capital,  Batavia,  having  been  made  the  centre  of 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  the  extensive  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
imports  hito  the  island,  which.  In  1827,  including  specie,  amounted  only  to  fi.  I7«606,2O1 ,  increased  in 
1839to  fi.  944M1,019 :  whUe,  hi  thesame  periodTtheexports  increasedfrom  fl.l4.868.8S7tofi.fi6,7I8,833 
or  £4,796*^70.  Of  the  goods  imported  m  1839,  there  were  from  Europe  and  America,  fi.  16,172,865 
(biduding  fl.  10,875,108  frtmi  the  NetherUnds,  and  fl.  3,878,880 from  Britain),  chiefly  constotlng  of 
Hnen  and  cotton  stufl^  iron  and  copper  wares,  wines  and  spirits,  woollen  goods,  provtoions,  and 
Levant  opium;  Eastern  Archipelago,  fl. 4,880,624,  comprising  principally  wax,  coffee,  gambiert 

S>ld-dust,  sandal-wood,  cotton  wool,  oil,  rattans,  spices,  b6che-de-mer ;  China,  Manilla,  and  Slam, 
.  1,607.614 ;  Japan,  fl. 680,800 ;  Western  India  and  Bengal,  fl.  647,877*  The  leading  exports  hi 
1839 were:  ooflree,757,476pecuto, of  thevalueoffl.23,860,4»9;  sugar, 842,017pecttb, fl.  10,94^,222 ; 
rice,  1,103,378  pecub,  fl.  4,689,363;  indigo,  1,191,636  lbs.,  fl.  3,574,909;  Banea  tin,  47,63U  pe. 
cuto,  fl.  2,381,577 ;  nutmegs,  5026  pecuto,  fl.  1 ,508,014  ;  tobacco,  28i)9  kodies,  fl.  842,892 ;  mace  and 
cloves,  fl.  712,707 ;  bfrds'  nests,  280  pecuto,  fl.  559,750 :  the  chief  other  artides  were,  sandal- wood, 
yarns,  rum,  hides,  copper-wares,  pepper,  and  gold-dust.  The  prindpal  places  to  which  the  sliip- 
ments  were  made,  were:    The  Netherhuds,  fl.  49,008,471 ;   Eastern  Archipelago,  fl. 9,033,716; 
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ChioA,  fl.  9,089,882;  Britain,  fl.  l^Tfi^BM;  AoMrioa,  (1. 857.«83;  Fnnce,  fl.  838,737;  and  Ant- 
tnalfaufl.  720,104.  The  Dutch  trade  Is  chieflr  in  the  bands  of  the  *'  MaatachappO.*'  »  eominer- 
cfal  association  formed  in  182S,  whoae  oapitafnow  amounts  to  fl.  i)7»000»000  (about  £8,000,(HiO},  of 
which  fl.  20,000,000  stand  tai  the  name  ofthe  abdicated  king. 

The  principal  ports,  and  those  to  which  foreign  trade  is  confined,  are  Batavia,  Samnrang,  and 
Sourabaja,  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  sea  boing  nsuaily  smooth,  and  the  weather  moderate,  good 
anchorage  may  bo  foond  nearly  at  all  seasons.  The  S.  coast,  owing  to  its  complete  exposure  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  has  no  good  harbours,  and  to  but  little  flrequented.  The  be3t  in  this  quarter 
are  Chelacfaap  and  Rschitan.  Produce,  espeelally  rice.  Is  shipped  from  most  of  these  ports ;  but 
almost  the  whole  external  commerce  of  the  island  Is  conocntrated  at  Batavia.  About  100,000  lasia 
of  shipping  enter  the  ports  of  Java  and  Madura  annually,  embracing  80,000  Dutch,  10,000  British, 
and  15,000  lasts  belonging  to  other  countries. 

Bo/ovto,  the  chief  port  of  Java,  and  Indeed  of  the  whole  Eastern  Islands,  to  adfantageoualy  sita- 
ated  at  the  month  ofthe  JAaUra,  on  the  N.W.  ooast.  In  lat  6*  lO'  B.,  lour.  lOT  &••  »t  the  bofc- 
tom  of  an  extensive  bay.  A  diciilar  range  of  islands  ihelters  the  roads,  ana  ensures  safe  anehoiw 
age :  but  the  water  to  shallow,  and  lane  veaseto  Ue  about  three  milet  firom  sborew  The  dimata 
to  sultry,  and  varies  little  throughout  the  year.    Fahrenheit  nuues  from  72  to  96 ;  the  rainy  sea 


of  306  rands  =  100  Engliah  wine  ^to.,  or  133^ 
Imp.  galls. ;  a  leagncr  of  wine  to  9B0  rands. 

The  ordinary  weights  here,  as  well  as  through- 
out all  the  Eastern  possesslonR  of  the  Dutch,  are 


the  Dutch  authorities  in  Java,  as  well  In  the 
higher  rates  they  have  since  imposed  on  Brit- 
ish imports,  as  in  the  custom-house  valuatiooa 
on  which  these  rates  have  been  founded.  An 
account  of  thto  treaty  to  given  under  the  head 


Is  generally  fh>m  October  to  March,  iHien  westerly  winds  prevaU ;  the  dry  from  June  to  October, 
the  period  of  the  B.  monsoon.  The  old  town  was  proverbtolly  unhealthy,  and  thon^  of  late  yeart 
renamed  more  salubrious  by  the  improvement  ofthe  canals,  and  the  demolition  of  several  streets, 
to  inhabited  only  by  natives  and  Chinese ;  Europeans,  though  they  still  transact  their  business 
there,  have  their  residences  at  Weltevreeden,  a  new  town,  several  mOes  inland,  where  are  lika- 
wise  the  government  establtohments.  Batavia  to  the  centre  of  an  extendve  oommeroe  with  Eu- 
rope, India,  China,  and  America.  Besides  exchanging  the  produce  of  Java  for  the  imports  from 
these  countries,  it  to  an  entrepot  for  the  productions  m  all  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Japan. 

MaASDRKS,  WaiOHTB,  MOHKY,  &C. 

Meaniret  and  Wtightt,— The  ell  =b  271,  and  (  itfimcy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  Netherlaiids 
tiie  foot  =  12*36  Imp.  inches.  }  florins  or  guilders,  each  of  100  cents ;  the  florin 

The  kanne,  liquid  measure,  s  91  Imp.  cubic  to  a  silver  coin  =  Is.  8d.  sterling.  In  1828,  a  tauik 
inches ;  and  S3  kannes  =  13  Bngltoh  g^Is.  old  was  esLiblished  at  Batavia,  witlv  a  capital  of 
measure,  or  10|  Imp^  galls. ;  a  leaguer  of  arrack  fl.  2,000,000;  but  it  has  lately  suspended  pay- 
ment. 

A  tmOp  with  Great  Britain  was  conchided  by 
Holland  in  1824,  which  contained  provtoions  for 
regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
those  of  China  ;  the  pecul,  however,  instead  of  I  of  the  two  governments  in  the  East :  but  its 
133|  lbs.  avoird.,  to  reckoned  at  120  Dutch  terms  are  uleged  to  have  been  violated  by 
troy  lbs.  =s  130  lbs.  10  o«.  avoird.,  but  com-  ^"    —  •  -      —  •     - 

monly  estimated  at  136  lbs.  avofard.  Grain  to 
sold  in  large  quantities  by  the  covang  of  3300 
Dutch  troy  lbs.  =s  3081  lbs.  avohu. ;  in  small 
quantities  by  the  timbang  of  0  peculs,  or  10  sacks. 
The  kulack  =  7^  catties ;  and  the  lastcontains  46  !  Nkthsblands. 
measures,  each  of  0  gantons.  i 

JEAN,  a  thick,  strong,  tinlled  cotton  &bric,  used  for  stays,  jackets,  trousers, 
and  similar  articles. 

JERQUING,  the  search  of  a  ship  performed  by  a  cnstom-honse  officer  (called 
a  jerqner),  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  unentered  goods  concealed. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY,  and  SARK,  small  islands  m  the 
English  CSiannel,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  subject  to  the  British  crown  ;  having 
been  oridnaJly  part  ofthe  patrimony  ofthe  Norman  kings.  Area  ofthe  whole,  1 12  so, 
miles,  ropuiation,  in  1841, 76,094.  These  islands  have  local  legislatures,  witn 
governors  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  their  political  constitution  being  separate  firom 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

J<r«ey,the  principal  island,  situate  13  miles  W.  ofthe  coast  of  France,  to  12mile8  in  length,and  about 
7  in  breadth.  The  surlkce  to  undulating  and  fertile,  and  chiefly  laid  out  in  pasturage  and  orchards ; 
apples,  cider,  butter,  and  cows,  forming,  with  oysters  and  potatoes,  the  principal  exports  to  Eng- 
luid,  in  ezehange  for  ooato  and  manufitctnres.  The  trade  in  other  respects  is  considerable.  Nearly 
80  vesseto  (8000  tons)  are  employed  in  the  deep-sea  ood-fliheiy,  the  produce  of  iriilch  to  mostly 
sent  to  Braxil ;  and  the  Jersey  merchants,  besides  carrying  on  an  active  intercourse  with  France, 
import  largely  wine  and  brandy  ftrom  Spain,  Portugal,  andBieily,  and  sugar  and  coflee  from  Bra- 
xil, which  they  exchange  in  the  N.  of  Europe  for  com,  timber,  hemp,  and  tallow.  Shoes  are  ex- 
tensively made  from  French  leather,  and  about  13,000  pairs  annoaUy  sent  to  British  America. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  foreign  timber  being  allowed  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  while,  at  the  same  tfane,  the  Jersey  vessds  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  sA  witish- 
built  shipping ;  and  the  island  now  possesses  about  2S0  ships  (20,000  tons) ,  exdusive  (rf  nearly  000 
flshing-smacks.  The  chief  town  and  port  to  St  Heller,  from  whence  steamers  communicate  with 
Southampton  and  Weymouth.  Revenue  of  the  island  about  jt' 10.000,  and  debt  £60,000.  Ex- 
change 8  or  9  per  cent.  In  Ikvour  of  England,  or  £\  sterling  =  £1 ,  Is.  8d.  Jersey  currency  neariy. 

Owmuift  about  18  miles  N.W.  of«Jersey,  to  9  miles  long,  and  6  broad.  It  to  not  equal  to  Jer- 
sey  hi  point  of  fertility,  but  its  productions  are  similar.  The  toland  possesses  iUM>ut  100  vessds, 
burden  10.000  tons,  which  are  cnlefly  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Brar- 
zil,  and  M.  of  Europe.  Before  the  Introdoctlon  of  the  bonding  system  into  Britain,  it  was  much 
used  as  a  depOt  for  wines  and  other  goods ;  and  an  extensive  iUidt  trade  was  carried  on,  which 
has  now,  however,  wholly  ceased.    The  only  town  to  St  Peter's  Port. 

AbUrney,  a  dependency  of  Ouemisy,  to  31  miles  long,  and  |  milt  broad.    It  to  chiefly  celebrated 
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for  its  nnmn  breed  of  cattle   It  poeieMwno  good  hartwor.   Sorft  Is  anotlier  imall  Idand  depend- 
ent on  Ottflmser. 

All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufiMtnre  of  these  Islands  are  admitted  into  this  conn- 
try  on  payment  (A  the  duties  (if  any)  imposed  on  similar  British  conunodities ;  but  their  trade  is 
sohiected  to  oertalo  regulations  intended  to  prerent  contraband  tnfBc  An  aooonnt  of  these  will 
be  found  under  the  hsads  Cubtom 8  RaoiTLATioica  and  NAViOATioif . 

JET,  or  jiikh  coal,  a  species  of  ooal  of  a  deep  black  colour,  with  a  brilliant 
resinous  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  fragments  in  the  amber  mines  in  Prussia^ 
where  it  is  called  black  amber  ;  also  in  Grennany,  France^  and  Spain.  It  is  used 
as  fuel ;  but  the  finer  and  harder  pieces  are  worked  into  tnnkets.  Sometimes  also 
it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  yarmshes  and  cements. 

JETTISON  OR  JACTURA,  is  the  throwing  overboard  any  part  of  a  vessel  or 
her  contents,  for  the  safetr  of  the  remainder,  oy  enabling  her  to  weather  a  storm 
or  get  off  a  shallow.  When  such  an  act  takes  place,  the  several  persons  inter- 
ested divide  the  loss  amongthenu    [Average.] 

JOANESE.  OR  JOE,  aTortugueee  gold  coin,  worth  about  36s. 

JOCH,  a  German  land-measure,  containing  6889  sq.  yds. 

JOINT-ADVENTURE,  a  shipment  made  by  two  or  more  parties  on  joint- 
account.    [Partnebship.] 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  ai«  a  species  of  partnership  to  which  all  the 
laws  affecting  ordinary  private  companies  apply,  except  in  so  nr  as  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  a  public  joint  stock  company.  This  is  the  position 
of  the  law  In  general  as  to  joint  stock  companies,  but  in  practice  they  are  in  almost 
every  case  materiaUy  distinct  from  private  partnerships,  by  the  special  pivileges  re- 
spectively conceded  to  them.  The  leading  distinction  between  joint  stock  and  private 
companies  is  this,  that,  while  the  latter  trade  under  the  name  of  partners  or  pre- 
sumed partners,  and  in  all  their  transactions  present  to  the  public  certain  individuals 
as  the  parties  principally  liable,  the  former  trade  under  a  descriptive  name,  on  the 
credit  of  their  stock,  and  without  any  individuals  appearing  as  responsible  for  the 
engagements.  Yet,  by  the  mere  creation  of  a  joint  stock  company  and  the  private 
agreement  of  the  undertakers,  the  relief  from  personal  responsibiiitv  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. Unless  where  there  are  some  of  the  special  privileges  described 
below,  the  general  law  of  partnership  still  holds,  so  that  each  member  is  re- 
sponsiole  for  the  debts  of  the  whole  ;  tnouffh  in  Scotland  it  is  doubted  whether 
this  responsibility  may  not  be  obviated  by  holding  out  to  the  public  that  they  are 
to  trust  to  the  capital  onW,  and  not  to  the  individuals. 

The  next  pecuuaritv  ox  a  joint  stock  company,  and  one  that  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  boov,  is,  that  the  shares  are  transferable  as  articles  of  commerce, 
without  the  consent  of  the  partnership.  How  far  this  can  be  accomplished  volun- 
tuily  by  the  members  is  a  doubtful  point.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Bubble  Act, 
bv  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  the  creating  transferable  stock  without  proper  authority,  was  one 
of  Uie  offences  against  which  the  act  was  aimed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  whenever 
there  was  any  regulation  for  checking  unlimited  transferability,  such  as,  that  the 
purchaser  of^the  stock  must  sign  the  articles,  or  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
directors,  the  courts  were  accustomed  to  sanction  the  proceeding ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  transferability  <tf  stock  can  now  be  in  any  form  suppressed.  It 
IS  another  general  characteristic  of  a  joint  stock  company,  that  it  pursues  and 
defends  in  the  name  of  some  office-bearer  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  is  a 
fiunlity  which  it  can  never  possess  except  through  the  means  by  which  such 
bodies  acquire  special  privileges. 

One  of  these  means  may  be  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  crown  \  but  as 
this  is  an  expensive  and  cumbersome  arrangement,  and  gives  but  limited  privileges, 
St  is  seldom  bad  recourse  to  by  an  ordinary  commercial  association  (Corporation]. 
Another  method  is  by  obtaining  what  is  generally  called  a  **  private  bill,'*  but 
more  properly  a  public  local  act.  The  preliminaries  for  obtaining  such  a  measure 
are  detailed  under  the  head  Cohpant.  Wherever  it  is  in  contemplation  to  compel 
individuals  to  part  with  their  property  at  a  just  valuation,  or  to  exact  the  price  of 
the  company's  services  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  an  act  is  necessary.  Hence  an  act 
must  always  be  obtained  for  a  railwa^r,  canal,  harbour,  gas,  or  water  company. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  statute  by  which  the  crown  is  authorized  to  issue  letters 
patent  to  companies  (abri^ed  below),  local  acts  have  ceased  to  be  necessary  for 
mere  commercial  joint  stock  companies. 

Shares  in  such  companies  may  become  the  subject  of  ordinary  commerce,  and 
will  be  held  as  transferred  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  mutual  consent  and  trans- 
fer, independently  of  any  fixed  regulations  by  the  company  as  to  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding.   The  managers  of  a  joint  stock  company  being  in  the  position  of  trustees, 
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are  bound  to  adhere  to  tiie  original  objects  of  the  company.  In  a  late  case  in  Scot- 
land where  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  and  pas- 
sengers between  Leith  and  Australia,  the  manacers,  who  were  empowered  to  ex- 
port and  import  goods,  were  found  not  entitled  to  take  consignments  of  goods 
ffuaranteeing  the  price  on  del  credere^  or  to  trade  at  ports  not  intermediate  between 
Leith  and  Australia.— (Maxton  agt.  Brown,  17th  January  1839.) 

Deed  of  SetilemefU. — ^The  regulations  of  a  joint  stock  company  are  generally  em- 
bodied in  the  deed  of  settlement.  This  instrument  **  constitutes  trustees  oif  the 
partnership  property,  directors  of  the  partnership  affairs,  auditors  of  its  accounts, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  objects  oi  the  societ;|r  require,  and  contains  coyenants 
for  the  performance  of  their  respeotlTe  duties^  wmoh  are  specifically  set  out,  as  are 
those  01  the  other  partners  or  shareholders  ;  it  also  defines  the  number  of  shareey 
the  power  and  method  of  transferring  them,  and  of  calling  for  the  instalments  re- 
aaii^  to  be  made  thereon :  the  mode  of  convening  generaTmeetings  of  proprietors, 
tneir  rights  when  conyened,  and  a  variety  of  other  rules  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
that  particular  undertaking."— (5lmtlA'«  Mercantile  L.,  58.) 

Companies  under  the  Patent  Act  (viz.  7  Wm.  lY.  &  1  Vict.  o.  73).— Letters 
patent  may  be  granted  under  the  great  seal  to  individuals  and  their  representa- 
tives, empowering  them  to  sue  and  he  sued  through  one  of  two  registered  officers, 
and  limiting  the  amount  of  their  individual  responsTbility  to  a  certain  sum  per  share. 
The  company  must  be  constituted  by  a  deed  of  partnership,  contsuning  its  designa- 
tion, object,  and  place  of  business,  ynth  the  designations  of  tiie  members,  anaap- 
poitttin^  two  officers  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  patent  a  return  of  these  particulars,  and  of  the  shares  (as  de8ig[nated  by  their 
numbers)  held  by  each  individual,  together  with  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  each, 
must  be  made--in  Eneland  or  Ireland  to  the  Enrolment  Office  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
oerjT*  in  Scotland  to  tne  Register-house;  and  when  transfers  of  shares  are  made  a 
similar  notice  must  be  sent  within  three  months.  No  person  is  entitled  to  a  share 
of  profits  unless  he  be  registered  as  a  member,  and  every  person  is  held  to  remain  a 
member^  and  continues  to  be  reroonsible  as  such,  until  a  return  of  his  ceasing  to  be 
so  is  registered.  When  responsibility  is  limited  to  a  certain  sum  per  shiure,  no  action 
can  be  brought  against  a  member  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  unpaid  balance  of  his 
subscription.  When  application  is  made  to  the  crown  for  such  letters  patent,  it  is 
referred  to  the  committee  of  privy  council  on  trade  and  plantations  :  and  before  the 
letters  are  granted  notice  must  be  given  by  the  applicants,  in  the  London  Grazette 
and  in  some  local  paper  three  time8,at  intervals  of  a  week.  [Cohpant.  Partnership.] 
-^CoHyer  on  Partnerthip,  722-770.    Smith,  ut  supra.    BurtmCs  Manual,  399-402.) 

JOURNAL.      [BOOK-KKEPINO.] 

JUJUBES,  a  nruit  of  the  ^lum  kind,  produced  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Persia, 
and  other  countries.  The  Asiatic  is  mucn  darker  than  the  European,  which  is  of 
a  reddish  yellow  colour.    The  best  are  fireeh,  plump,  and  well  dried. 

JUNIPER  BERRIES  (Dn.  Geneverbessen.  It.  Cocole  di  Ginepro.  Ger. 
Wacholder-beeren,  Fr.  Boies  de  Geni^vre)y  the  well-known  firuit  of  the  Juniperus 
communis^np,  evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly  grounds  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  They  are  to  be  chosen  fireeh,^  plump,  and  of  a  strong  taste.  These  berries 
have  stimulating  and  diuretic  properties^  ana  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
but  are  chiefly  used  in  distilleries  in  this  country  and  Hollmd  for  flavouring  gin 
or  geneva.  Though  indigenous  in  Britain,  large  quantities  are  imported  firom  we 
Continent,  particularly  fSrom  Italy  and  HoUancC 

JUNK,  or  tchevu,  a  vessel  of  a  grotesque  form,  used  in  the  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  of  China,  Siam,  and  Annam.  The  lunks  vary  greatly  in  size ;  some  exceeding 
1000  tons.    The  best  are  made  at  Bankok,  in  Siam. 

Tho  linmateble  policy  of  the  Chfneee  soTemment  appears  to  have  earlv  fixed  the  form  of  the 
JonkB,  and  now  prohibits  any  diange,  under  penalty  of  poylng  the  high  duties  exacted  tnva  foreign 
sblMi  They  are  ''very  much  raised  at  both  ends ;  the  fore  part  is  an  even  surface  like  the  stem, 
and  there  is  no  keeL  The  masts  (of  a  single  spar  each)  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  and  of 
very  unequal  dimensions ;  the  mafaxmast  bdng  greatly  larger  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  on  each 
mast  there  Is  commonly  a  single  square  sail,  made  of  split  bamboos,  and  stretched  by  poles ; 
in  some  cases  it  furls  and  unforis  like  a  fan.  Pumps  are  not  made  use  of ;  the  cables  and  rigging 
are  of  imttan  or  coir,  and  the  anchors  of  iron  wood,  naving  the  flukes  occasionally  tipped  with  iron. 


The  hold  ia  broad,  though  not  .deep,  and  the  bottom  almost  completely  flat.    There  is  only  ore 

I  divided  into  about  i    * 

from  the  others  by  planks,  caulked  with  a  cement  consisting  of 
oil  mixed  with  a  few  scrapingH  of  bamboo.    ThiB  arrangement,  though  it  must  diminish  the  stow- 


deck,  but  the  hold  is  divided  'into  about  a  doxen  compartments,  each  belonging  to  a  distinct 
proprietor,  and  separated  from  the  others  byplanks,  caulked  with  a  cement  consisting  of  lime  and 


age,  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  water  from  damaging  the  cargo  In  general,  and  even  from 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  vesseL  The  Junks  seem  to  have  been  first  contrived  with  the  view 
of  pljring  in  bavs  and  rivers,  for  which  they  are  well  adapted.  But  when  steered  into  the  ocean, 
they  do  not  take  sufflcleot  hold  of  the  water  to  withstand  those  dreadftil  tempests  which  render  the 
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Mas  of  Cliina  pertiapa  Uie  most  periloui  in  the  globe.  The  TOTagee,  bowerer,  being  alw^jt  iindei» 
fftken  during  a  farourablo  momtoon,  tbe  Chinese  set  the  head  of  their  junk,  towards  the  quarter 
they  are  bound  to,  and  blunder  on  with  much  leu  damage  than  might  be  expected. 

JUREMA  BARK,  an  astringent  substance,  the  product  of  the  aoaeia  Jurema, 
a  native  of  Brazil. 

'  JUTE,  a  kind  of  hemp,  consists  of  the  fibres  of  an  annual  plant  iCorcharus 
oliUmus)  extensively  cultivated  in  Ben|^  It  is  used  for  eords|;e  in  India,  and  is 
riow  imported  in  considerable  quaatitieB  into  this  country.  The  gunny  bags  in  which 
sugar  in  brought  from  India  are  composed  of  this  materiaL    8 

K. 

KEEL,  a  flat-bottomed  Tessel  used  on  the  True  to  cairy  ooals.  It  oontains,  on 
an  average,  8  Newcastle  chaldrons  »  16^  London  chaldrons  s  21  tons  4  owt. 

KEG,  a  wooden  vessel  or  barrel  containing  4  or  6  |;allonB. 
•  KELP,  an  alkaline  substance  formerly  mrepared  in  large  quantities  on  the  N. 
shores  of  Scotland,  by  burning  seaweed.    [Barilla.] 

The  kelp  trade  exivted  about  two  ceDtutlea  t  hat  it  was  not  tiO  the  year  1807>  ^cn  the  attention 
of  the  English  manufacturers  was  drawn  to  It,  that  it  became  of  importance^  The  eosC  of  carting 
and  burning  the  material,  and  lading  it  in  boats,  varied  from  30s.  to  £3  a-ton  in  dlAurent  places. 
The  whole  expenditure,  before  the  kelp  reached  the -consumer,  averaged  £4,  and  the  prices 
obtained  were  generally  £18,  and  sometimes  even  £8t.  These  hlA  rates  only  butcd  till 
1810.  when  the  price  gradually  fell  to  £11,  and  siibsequentiy  to  £8.  Kelp  osased  to  be  made  at  a 
profit  when  the  duty  was  removed  from  salt  in  1817.  The  number  of  hands  employed  hat  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  M.OOO  to  100,000 ;  but  the  occupation  kuted  only  during  a  few  weeka 
in  summer ;  and  having  earned  enough  for  subslatence,  tlie  peasant  could  remain  idle  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Tlie  Highland  estates  became  in  this  way  burdened  with  a  great  surplus  popular 
tion,  whose  removal  by  emigration  has  been  sinea  praiaeii  with  much  foroe  npoa  the  govomnient 
—{Par.  Repan  en  Highiand  EmiffraOon  t  1841.) 

KENTLEDGE,  pigs  of  iron  used  for  ballast 

KERMES,  or  Cooeut  t/tctt.  an  insect  found  in  large  quantities  on  a  small 
species  of  oak  in  many  purts  of  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain. 
It  contains  a  red  colouring  principle ;  and,  until  the  discovery  of  the  cochmeal 
insect,  was  the  only  substance  usea  in  dyeing  scarlet  from  the  period  when  the 
sheU-nsh  producing  the  Tynan  purple  of  the  Romans  ceased  to  be  employed.  It 
is  still  used  in  Baroary  and  the  Levant  for  dyeing  the  scarlet  caps  so  much  worn 
in  those  countries.    In  Europe  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  cochineal. 

Tlie  same  term  is  likewise  applied  to  a  factitious  sulphuret  of  antimony,  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  form  of  a  brown-red  powder. 

KERSEYMERE,  a  thin  stuff  generally  woven  plain  from  the  finest  wools,  and 
made  chiefly  in  the  west  of  England.  Kertey  is  a  very  coarse  stuff,  usually  ribbed, 
and  woven  from  long  wool.    It  is  chiefly  manufiustured  in  the  north  of  £n|^d. 

KILLOW,  a  Turkish  corn-measure,  varying  in  diflbrent  plaoes.    [Turkey.] 

KIL<  )GRAMM£,  a  French  weight,  equal  21  lbs.  avoird.  nearly. 

KILOMETRE,  a  French  itinerary  measure,  equal  10Od|  yards,  or  about  5 
furlongs. 

KING  WOOD,  a  farcy  wood,  the  product  of  a  small  tree  found  in  Brazil, 
the  botanical  name  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  dark  choco- 
late colour,  with  black  veins.    It  is  chiefly  employed  for  small  cabinet-work. 

KINO,  an  astringent  gummy  substance,  of  wnicn  there  are  several  kinds.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  origin  of  this  commodity.  East  Indian  kino  is  said 
to  be  the  [iroduce  of  the  BuUa  frondota  (Roxb.),  a  tree  or  shrub  common  in  that 
part  of  Asia  ^  African  kino  is  generally  stated  to  be  derived  from  thePterooorpia 
erinacetu  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Gambia  ;  the  Australian  variety  is  procured  from 
the  Eucalypiv*  retin^era  (White);  and  the  American  is  said  to  be  the  juice  of  the 
Coccoloba  uvifera  of  the  West  Indies.  Kino  generally  occurs  in  shimng  grains, 
of  a  rich  ruby-red  coloarj  readily  pulverizable^  and  nearly  all  soluble  in  water  ana 
in  alcohol.  In  India  it  is  used  ror  commnmcating  a  nankeen  colour  to  cotton. 
It  is  also  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

KIRSCHWASSER,  an  alcoholic  liquor,  made  in  Germany  ftt>m  Chvrries. 

KISSMISSES,  the  small  kind  of  grape  frx>m  which  Shiraz  wine  is  obtained.  It 
is  produced  in  Persia,  from  whence  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  India  when 
dncd  into  raisins.    Tneir  price  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Indian  prices  cnrrent. 

KNIVES  (l>n.Af«»Mn.  Fr.Qmieaux.  Get.  Memer,  IX.  CoiUUL  ¥ot.  Faeas. 
Rus.  AToffAf.    Sp.  Cuehillot),    ||lBoif  Manufactures.] 

KNOT,  in  navigation,  the  division  of  the  Log-Line,  corresponding  to  one  mile. 
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r  KORSEC,»  Polish Mrn-meMore, equal, at  Wanaw,  to  8)  Imp.  basheh. 

KREOSOTE,  OB  CREOSOTE,  a  peooliar  liquid  of  rooent  discovery,  which  is 
obtained  by  a  ooinplioated  process  Rom  wood-tar.  When  pore,  it  is  colourless 
and  transparent.  01  a  bumin>r  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  smoked  meat.  Sp.  f^,  1*037.  It  bums  with  a  very  sooty  flame. 
Kreosote  possesses  poworftil  antiseptic  properties.    Meat  and  fish  are  preserred 


upon  the  animal  system  is  energetic, 
ployed  externally  for  toothaoh^  cancer,  &e. ;  and  intemallv  as  a  stimulant. 
KREUTZER,  a  German  com,  worth  about  one-third  of  a  penny. 


L. 

L  ABD ANUM,a  resfakoos  8nb6tance,obtained  from  a  small  shrub  iVuHu  Creiicus), 
which  grows  in  Crete  and  Syria.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  plasters.  The 
best  is  m  dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  soft  consistence,  becoming  still  softer  on  being 
handled.    It  is  neatly  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  black  sand. 

LABURNUM,  a  well-known  tree  (£.  (jfHsut)  which,  when  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions, is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  It  possesses  an  oUy  property,  which  fits 
at  for  pins  of  bloccs,  and  cogs  in  miU-work,  as  its  unctuous  nature  prerents  it  from 
heing  abraded ;  indeed,  yrhsmrer  any  yerf  hard  and  compact  tiinber  is  required 
in  small  pieces,  there  are  few  superior  to  it.  Its  natural  colour,  too,  is  good ;  and 
it  may  be  rendered  almost  black  bv  the  application  of  lime-water. 

LAO,  in  Hindoo  numeration,  oenotes  100,000.  A  lac  of  rupees  is,  therefore, 
nearly  *10jOOO  stwliiur. 

LAC  (Arab.  Look.  Du.  Cfcmlae.  Fr.  Laegvs.  Gor.  Lack.  Hind.  Lak'h,  It. 
Laociu  For.  Laea  em  pdo$\  a  resinous  or  waxy  substance,  deposited  by  an  insect 
iChermet  lacca)  on  vanous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  East  as  a  defence  for  its  eggs,  and 
to  supply  food  for  the  maggot  in  a  more  advanced  state.  It  is  known  under 
the  names  of  stick-lac,  seeo^lac.  lump  or  cake  lac,  and  shell-lac.  SHck-lac  is  the 
substance  in  its  natural  state  before  its  separation  from  the  twics  which  it  incrusts. 
being  gathered  before  tho  insects  have  left  their  cells ;  and  the  best  is  of  a  red 
purj^iui  colour.  According  to  Mr  Milbum,  it  may  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity ; 
the  only  trouble  in  procuring  it  being  to  break  the  branches  and  carry  them  to 
market.  Seed4ac  is  the  sticc-lao  separated  from  the  twigs,  appearing  in  a  granu- 
lated form^  and  deprived  of  part  of  its  colouring  matter  by  boiung :  t£dls  is  seldom 
imported,  it  being  almost  all  manufactured  into  shell-lao  in  India.  Lump-loo 
is  the  seed-lac  melted  and  formed  into  cakes.  SheU-laoj  the  most  common  form  in 
which  it  is  known  in  Europe,  is  the  substance  liquefied,  strained,  and  formed  into 
thin  transparent  laminso.  The  value  is  estimated  according  to  its  transparency 
and  lij[htness  dt  colour.  The  best  is  of  a  bright  orange ;  the  liver-coloured 
is  inferior ;  and  that  which  is  very  thick,  dark,  or  speckled,  should  be  avoided. 
The  quality  of  sheU-lac  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved ;  and  the  quantity 
imported  is  much  increased.  In  the  East  it  is  used  for  making  trinkets.  In  this 
country  it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  sealing-wax,  and  is  also  used  to  form  ink  and  var- 


nishes.    It  is  now  likewise  employed  extensively  in  hatmaking. 

Lao  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  Bengal,  Siam,  Annam,  Ceylon,  Pegu  ;  i 
cording  to  Mr  Crawfhrd,  the  insect  exists  in  most  of  the  forests  of  the  Indian  Isbmds. 


shell-lao  are  annually  imported,  wholly  from  Bengal,— 
nearly  one-half  of  whiclu  however^  is  re-exported  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  8 

LAC-DYE,  LAC-LAKE,  are  two  preparations  of  tho  colourii^  matter  of  stick- 
lac  :  the  former  is  by  fiur  the  most  vaiuaDle.  They  are  imported  in  small  square 
cakes,  similar  to  those  of  indigo.  They  should,  when  broken,  look  dark-coloured, 
shining,  smooth,  and  compact :  and  when  scraped  or  powdered,  of  a  bright  red 
hue.  They  are  used  as  red  dyes  for  some  purposes,  instead  of  cochinealT  Lac- 
dje  is  a  vuoable  dye-stufl^  but  it  still  admits  of  considerable  improvement.  Upwards 
of  1,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported,  only  frt)m  Bengal,— nearly  one-half  of 
which  is  agaiB  exported  to  Italy,  Uermany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

LACE  AND  BOBBIN-NET  MANUFACTURES,  finb  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  laoe-manufaetnre  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  or  at  least 
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It  improTedJ^y  Flemish  n/taffies  who  settled  in  the  coanties  of  Backing^- 
[  Bedford.    The  original  fabnc,  and  Uiat  ivhich  is  still  in  highest  esteem. 


materially 
ham  and 

is  called  pillaw  fae»,— being  worked  by  the  hand  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion,  stnck^ 
according  to  the  piattem,  with  pins^  around  which  linen  or  silken  threads  are 
twisted  and  woren  oiT  a  series  of  bobbms,  or  small  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood.  The 
manufacture  of  this  kind  of  lace  is  earned  on  in  several  of  tne  midland  counties, 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire,  where  the  finest  British 
lace  is  made.  On  the  Continent  its  chief  seats  are  Bmssels  and  Mechlin  in  Bel* 
gium.— places  which  have  long  maintained  a  pre-eminence  in  this  manufacture  ; 
and  Vaieneiennes,  Alen9on,  Caen,  and  Ba^euz  in  the  north  of  France.  But  lace- 
making  by  the  hand  has  now  greatly  dedmed,  owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
that  made  by  machines,  calleabobbm-net.— the  manufihcture  of  which  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  high  importance  both  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

The  bobbin-net  trade  is  a  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  net  being 
almost  invariably  formed  of  that  material.  It  ori^nated  in  successive  improve- 
ments and  alterations  on  the  stocking-frame,  by  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  weav- 
ing of  lace ;  though  it  is  deserving  <n  notice  that  it  could  have  had  no  existence 
but  for  Samuel  Crompton's  invention,  the  mule  [Cotton  Manufacture]  which 
spins  yam  suitable  for  that  delicate  fabric.  The  application  of  the  stocking-fhtme 
to  lacemaking  was  first  attempted  by  a  frame-woik  Knitter  of  Nottingham,  named 
Hammond,  about  1768 ;  but  it  was  not  rendered  completely  suocesnul  till  after 
improvements  by  John  Heathcoat,*  also  of  Nottingham,  for  which  a  patent  was 
secured  in  1809.  His  improvements  were  of  so  important  a  character  as  to  en- 
title him  to  be  justly  considered  the  inventor  of  the  lace-lkame,  and  the  father 
of  the  bobbin-net  manufacture.  The  lace-frame  was  simplified  in  various  ways 
during  the  continuance  of  the  patent ;  and,  on  its  expiry  in  18*23,  so  much  inffen- 
nity  was  brought  to  bear  upon  this  machine,  that  its  speed  was  mcreased  twdve- 
folo,  and  it  was  fitted  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  water  power.  Means  were 
besides  discovered  for  making  the  net  into  slips  of  various  widths^— some  as  wide 
as  4  yards,— instead  of  only  one  broad  piece,  as  at  first ;  and  likewise  to  work 
various  ornaments  into  it  by  the  aid  or  machinery,  which,  in  point  of  complex 
ingenuity,  far  surpasses  that  used  in  any  other  branch  of  human  mdnstry.  **  One 
of  Fisher's  spotting-firames,'*  according  to  Dr  Ure,  **  is  as  much  beyond  the 
most  curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond 
a  common  roasting-jack."  The  combined  effect  of  these  improvements  is,  that 
fabrics,  for  which  £5  were  paid  during  the  existence  of  Mr  Heathcoat's  patent, 
may  now  be  purchased  for  2b.  (kL 

The  growth  of  the  bobbin-net  trade  after  1828  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  cotton 
mani^Eacture  after  the  nullification  of  Arkvnright's  patent.  But  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  was  sunk  durinjg  the  development  of  the  improvements  on  Mr  Heath- 
coat's  firame : — out  of  BwO  machines,  the  3500  first  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,000,  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  tiiis  cause  alon^  depreciated  to 
one-tenth  of  their  value,— to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  frames  destroyed  during 
the  Luddite  crusade  against  machinery  in  the  jears  1811-12.  Much  distress  was 
also  occasioned  in  the  same  period,  by  the  dechne  of  profits  and  wages,  consequent 
on  the  excessive  amount  of  capital  and  labour  which  flowed  into  the  trade. 

The  great  seat  of  the  bobbin-net  trade  in  this  country  is  Nottingham  :  but  it  is 
also  extensively  prosecuted  at  Leicester,  Derby,  Tiverton,  and  the  west  of  England. 
We  possess  no  authoritative  estimate  of  its  amount  more  recent  than  1836.  In 
that  year  the  cotton  yam  (mostly  Nos.  180,  190,  and  200)  used  in  it  required 
1,850,000  lbs.  of  Sea-island  wool,  worth  £185.000 ;  and  silk  was  consumed  of  the 
value  of  £25,000  :  making  the  total  worth  of  the  raw  material  £210,000.  The  gross 
retum  amounted  to  £2,212,000 ;  consisting  of  plain  net,  £660,000 ;  quillmgB, 
£492,000  ;  and  embroidered  goods,  £1,060,000.  The  sales  for  home  consumption 
were  in  plain  nets,  about  £320,000 ;  quillings,  £210.000 ;  embroidered  goods, 
£580,000  ;  total,  £  1,1 10.000.  The  foreign  trade  took  off^about  £340,000  phun  nets ; 
£282,000  q^uillings  ;  and  £480,000  figured  goods  ;  total,  £1,102,000.  The  progress 
of  our  foreign  ti«de  since  1836  cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  as  bobbin-net  does 

*  Mr  Heathooat  remoyed  to  Tiverton  soon  after  ho  bad  obtained  bis  patent,  owing  to  the  riotooa 
attacks  made  on  his  laoe-fhunes  at  Nottingham,— that  town  having  beoome,  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  workmen,  the  head-quarters  of  an  extenrive  consplmey  agunst  machinery,  known  by  the 
name  of  Laddism,  In  tlie  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Chests ;  and 
which  was  only  pat  down  after  many  men  liad  atoned  by  their  lives  for  their  acts  of  outrage.  Mr 
Heathooat  began  life  in  humble  circumstances,  and  made  his  fortune  by  his  happy  inyencion ;  and, 
being  at  once  a  man  of  talent  and  of  business,  he  now  fills  the  honourable  station  of  member  of 
pariuuuent  for  Tiverton. 
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not  appeur  under  a  separate  bead  in  the  goTemment  returns ;  but  its  amount  is  not 
supposed  to  bave  increased.  The  exports  are  chiefly  made  to  the  United  States, 
Germany.  Belgium,  France,  the  British  Colonies,  and  South  America.  8 
The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  lace  usually  met  with  in  trade : — 
BuTisB  Lacbw — ^Nine  sorts  ma^  be  distinguished :—!«(,  QuilUng  Nett  /  these  differ  in  width  from 
ft  soiftll  fraction  of  an  inch  up  to  k  yard ;  which  several  widths  are  also  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
number  of  meshes  from  selvage  to  selTa^BL  The  criteria  of  good  qualltv  are— perfect  freedom  from 
any  fibrous  appearance  on  the  substance  of  the  net ;  deamess  and  dlsUnctness  in  the  meshes ;  ab- 
sence of  knots  and  rags  from  the  selvages,  and  of  any  nnpleaaant  stiffness  from  the  fiuse  generally. 


Sd,  B&tMn  or  Piece  Nets t  to  which  the  same  observations  apply,  may  be  had  of  various  widths, 
ftnm  i  to  I  yard.  3d  and  4M,  TaUinge  and  Pearli  only  differ  from  the  preceding  in  width ;  tatt- 
Ings  vary  in  width  from  a  quarter  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  pearbare  still  narrower :  both  are 


nsed  for  the  edging  of  nets.  6U,  Qaeed  Lace,  or  Urling's  Lace,  u  a  quilling  net  figured,— having  a 
threadlike  appearance  communicated  to  it  by  being  passed  rapidly  through  gas-fiame,  by  which 
the  fibrous  parts  are  destroyed,  without  ii^nry  to  the  net :  it  is  merdy  a  showy,  low-priced  sub- 
stitute f6i^-€flk,  PiUoiw  or  Thread  Laee,  the  only  legitimate  laoe,  and,  taking  durability  into  ac- 
count, perhaps  the  cheapest:  it  occurs  either  white  or  black,  yth,  8Uk  Net  b  either  hi  quillings 
or  in  piece,— the  latter,  when  tolerably  undressed,  being  sometimes  called  tuOe :  hi  each  the  meshes 
ought  to  be  fr«e  from  gum  (with  which  It  to  stiffened),  the  selvages  free  frt>m  rags,  and  the  fisce 
from  knots  and  other  imperfections-  8th,  Blondes  occur  either  black  or  white:  these  agam  are 
either  real,  the  best  of  which  are  imported  from  France,  or  in  imitation :  each  kind  may  be  had 
of  any  width  below  k  yard  for  trimmings,  and  of  greater  dxes  for  full-dress  garments.  9tA,  Vats 
should  be  perfectly  free  frum  stiifhess ;  and,  if  figured,  the  objects  should  be  neatly  fintohed ;  th^ 
net  fine ;  and,  when  faitended  to  be  black,  not  oi  a  blueish  tinge.  In  selecting  hue,  nets,  or  veils* 
the  more  rapid  the  observation  the  better,  for,  the  longer  the  eye  b  engaged  on  the  meshes,  the 
less  capable  it  b  of  accurate  disorimination.— P<rW>w  on  Hdberdashenf,  p.  181. 

FoRaroN  Lacs.— The  most  valuable  iaBrussds.  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are  deUcate  fine- 
ness, and  a  great  elegance  and  variety  of  design.  It  is  noade  of  fiax  grown  near  Hal  and  at  Rebecque ; 
and  the  spinning  b  performed  In  darkened  rooms,  with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  onbr  upon  the 
work  through  a  small  aperture.    The  best  specimens  are  produced  by  the  houses  of  MM.  Tardent- 


PIrlet,  and  Dncpetianx  of  Brussels.    The  seoond  bi  rank  b  XedtUn  /  but  several  other  kinds  are 
"kewlse  diatinguished  for  great  rtehness  and  el^anoe. 
Lace  b  Imported  from  France  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  duty,  afanoeft 


likewise  diatinguished  forgreat  richness  and  el^anoe. 
Lace  b  Imported  from  France  in  considerable  auant 
wholly  in  an  illicit  manner,  the  chaige  for  which  is  stated  to  be  only  from  A  to  10  per  oent.  Much 


of  thb  smuggled  lace,  however,  b  merely  British  lace  with  French  embroidery. 

LADING,  BILL  OF.    [Bill  of  Lading.] 

LAMP-BLACK,  a  substance  obtained  bv  bumipx  the  impurities  left  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  tar  andpitch,  and  collecting  the  particles  earned  off  and  deposited  in 
the  form  of  soot.  The  finest  kind  is  procured  by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a  lamp 
which  supplies  more  oil  than  can  be  perfectly  consumed.  Its  quality  depends  on 
its  lightness  and  fulness  of  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the 
manuacture  of  printers*  ink. 

LAMPREY,  a  cartilaginous  fish  iPetromyxon  marintu)  resembling  an  eel, 
common  during  spring  and  summer  in  some  of  the  rivers  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  particularly  the  Severn,  which  it  ascends  from  the  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  aepositmg  its  spawn.  It  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  seyeral  of  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  streams.    The  potted  lampreys  of  Worcester  are  in  high  estimation. 

LANCE  WOOD,  the  timber  of  a  tree  {Ouaileriamroata)  indigenous  to  Jamaica, 
and  which,  though  not  of  very  great  size,  is  highly  yalued  from  its  exceeding  even 
ash  in  lightness,  strength,  and  elastioityj  nence,  it  is  admirabl}[  calculated  for  shafts 
to  carriages,  handles  to  spears,  and  similar  pnrpcMses.  It  is  neither  so  dose-grained 
nor  so  him.  as  box,  but  it  turns  well ;  in  colour  it  is  lighter  than  box. 

LAND-TAX  o&  CESS,  a  British  impost  on  rent,  which  became  a  permanent 
source  of  revenue  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  superseding  the  occasional  sub- 
sidies of  the  feudal  goTcmment.  It  proceeded  on  valuations  of  the  rental  of  the 
kingdom,  made  in  Scotland  in  1674,  and  in  England  in  1692  ;  on  which  last  a  tax  of 
Is.  a-pound  was  calcuhited  to  yield  a  clear  annnal  revenue  of  £500,000.  These 
valuations  have  ever  since  furnished  the  canons  of  assessment.  The  tax  was  granted 
by  parliament  from  year  to  year,  at  various  rates,  until  1798,  when  it  was  fixed 
permanently  at  4s.  a-pound  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and  o.  60).  The  object  of  rendering 
the  tax  perpetual  was  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  by  its  reaemption  or  pur- 
chase by  the  proprietor  of  the  land ;  and  various  provisions  were  made  for  this 
purpose,  whicn,  however,  have  been  since  modified,  particularly  in  1811  and  1812, 
when  tne  management  was  transferred  from  special  commissioners  to  those  for 
the  affairs  of  taxes.  The  assessment  is  levied  under  the  authority  of  local  commis- 
sioners ;  but  by  a  late  act  (1  &  2  Vict,  c  58)  the  powers  relating  to  its  redemption 
are  transferrea  to  the  Treasury. 

We  possess  no  very  recent  account  of  the  amount  redeemed  :  but  a  report  made 
by  the  commissioners  in  May  1828  states,  that  down  to  that  time  the  number 
of  sales  effected  had  been  3593,  the  yalne  thereof  being  £1,438,513 ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  tax  redeemed  thereby  could  not  be  fairly  estimated  at  less  than  £63,100 
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Er  iniMiiiL  The  011m  remitted  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  yeur  1840  wm,  in  Eng-' 
id,  £1,145,082 ;  in  Scotland.  £36,201  ;  totol.  £1,181,283.  In  the  last-mentioned 
country  the  tax  was  limited  by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707  to  £48,000  (deduotiuf 
all  expenses);  and  in  1798  it  was  fixed  at  £47,954,  Is.  2d. 

LANDWAITERy  a  custom-hoose  officer,  whose  doty  it  is  to  take  an  aooount  of 
coods  imported. 

LAPIS  LAZULI.    C AzvBB  Sioifi.] 

LARCH.    [Pine.] 

LARD,  the  fkt  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  of  the  pig.  When  properly  freed 
from  membranes  and  blood  by  being  picked,  kneaded  in  water,  melted  and  strained 
through  linen,  it  should  be  white,  pultaceous,  in  thin  layers,  somewhat  tough, 
without  sm^,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melting  at  100**  Fahr.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool  dry  situation,  in  vessels  with  a  oover,  luted  on  with  linen,  smeared  with  white  of 
egg  ana  powdered  lime ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution  it  at  length  becomes 
rancid.  Lard  is  employed  in  the  formation  or  ointments,  plasters,  liniments,  and  for 
other  medical  purposes.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  from  Waterford,  Lunerick, 
and  other  places.  8 

LAST,  a  metrical  term,  of  German  origin,  used  to  express  a  load,  burden,  or 
quantity  of  certain  articles,  commonlv  of  a  bulky  nature.  In  this  country  the  last 
St  com  IS  10  quarters  or  29*078  Frencn  hectolitres ;  on  the  Continent,  however,  it  is 
generally  rated  higher.  The  last  of  herrings,  tar,  pitch,  potash,  cod-fish,  meal,  soap, 
and  other  articlesTisoommonly  reckoned  at  12 barrels  ( 12  Ch.  II.,  88  Geo.  III.,&c.) ; 
but  the  last  of  gunpowder  is  24  barrels  or  2400  lbs.  The  Prussian  ship-last  is  4000 
Prussian  lbs.  »  4124  lbs.  avoird.    At  Dantzic  the  last  of  timber  is  80  cubic  feet. 

LASTING,  a  woollen  stuff  used  in  making  women's  shoes. 

LATHS  (Grer.  Laiteri),  long  thin  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  wall 
er  roof  to  receive  the  plaster. 

LATTEN,  a  plate  or  sheet  of  iron,  tinned  over. 

LAUDANUM,  a  soporific  tincture  made  ft«m  Opium. 

LAVENDER^  a  plant  {Lavandula  tjtica)  yielding  the  well-known  oil  and  dis- 
tilled waters  which  bear  its  name.  Both  of  these  are  obtained  in  greatest  propor- 
tion from  the  flower-spikes  which  have  been  gathered  in  dry  weaUier  before  tiiey 
are  ftilly  expanded.  Lavender  is  extensivelycultivated  near  London,  particularly 
at  Park  Place,  near  Henley-on-Thames.  The  English  oil  is  preferable  to  that 
Imported  fit>m  the  Continent. 

LAWN,  a  fine  sort  of  cambric.  It  is  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  the 
best  is  imported  from  Franoe. 

LAY-DAYS,  a  certain  number  of  days  during  whioh  a  merchant  is  entiiled  to 
delay  a  vessel  in  loading  and  unloading.    [Apfubiohtmbht.    Dbm urjuos.] 

LAZARETTO,  a  name  s^ven  to  those  enclosed  buildings,  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ports,  m  which  ships'  crews,  passengers,  and  goods  arriving  from  places 
where  the  plagne  is  known  to  prevail,  are  lodged  for  the  performanoe  of  (^uajun • 

TINB. 

LEAD  (Fr.  Phmb.  Ger.  Blei,  It.  Piombo,  Du.  Lood.  Por.  Chumbo,  Rus. 
SufinetM.  Sp.  Plomo)f  a  soft  and  fiexible  metal,  of  a  pale  livid  gray  colour,  easily 
malleable,  but  slightly  tenacious  and  not  sonorous.  Sp.  gr.  11*35.  It  melts  at  61tr 
Fahr.,— a  much  lower  heat  than  affbcts  most  other  metsJs.  Exposed  in  the  open 
air,  it  soon  tarnishes :  but  the  oxidisement  never  proceeds  far.  Water  when  pure 
does  not  act  upon  it.  tnon||h  it  greatly  facilitates  the  influence  of  the  external  air. 

The  lead  mmes  ox  Britain  are  of  great  importance  ;  and  those  of  Derbyshire  are 
said  to  have  been  wrooght  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.    The  most  proauctive  at 

f resent  are  situated  m  Northumberiand.  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
lintshire,  Snafield  in  Man,  and  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland.  The  metal  is  rare  in 
Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  British  mines  is  obtained  f^m  the 
snlphuret  called  gaiena^  in  vriiieh  lead  is  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  the  nro- 
portion  of  86  parts  of  metal  to  14  of  sulphur.  The  ore,  after  having  been  washed 
and  picked,  is  roasted  in  order  to  disengage  the  sulphur ;  then  mixed  with  ftiel, 
it  is  placed  in  the  smelting  Aimace.  When  tapped  from  this  it  runs  down  a  straight 
channel  technically  cal^  the  sow,  from  which  branch  off  on  each  side  some 
smaller  cluumels  named  pigw ;  in  these  ^t  cools,  and  from  them  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  pi^  lead. 

Lead  is  of  common  and  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  Alloyed  with  tin,  in  different 
proportions,  it  forms  9older  and  pewter ;  and  with  antimony  it  constitutes  ^fpe  metaL 
Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  moMtoo/,  a  protoxide  of  a  pale  yellow  colour : 
Rtharge,  also  a  sema-orystalline  protoxide^  obtained  in  separating  silver  from  leaa 
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much  used  as  a  pigment ;  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  called  tugar  of  kad,  is  employed 
for  varioQS  purposes. 

The  pure  metal  is  used  for  numerous  machines  and  utensils ;  but  its  chief  employ- 
ment is  in  the  form  oi  sheets,  nipes,  and  shot.  Sheet-lead  la  melted  and  cast ;  the 
thickness  of  the  sheets  bcdng  frequently  reduced  by  means  of  heavy  rollers  worked 
by  8team>power.  The  sheet  is  of  different  thicknesses,  but  always  wei^^hs  9  cwt~ 
so  that  its  lengfti  and  breadth  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  tne  diminution  or 
its  thickness.  In  trade,  the  sheets  are  described  as  being  of  so  many  pounds  weight 
to  the  superficial  square  foot.  Lead  pipes  are  sometimes  made  in  a  rough  way  oy 
bending  sheet-lead  over  a  mandrel,  and  soldering  the  edges  together^  but  more 
Commonly  by  casting  the  pipe  in  an  iron  cylinder,  nayin^  a  concentric  iron  rod  or 
core^  and  afterwards  drawing  the  pipe  through  a  succession  of  holes  in  steel  plates, 
dimini^ng  gradually  in  diameter,  whereby  the  pipe  is  lengthened,  while  its  sub- 
stance is  reduced  ;  and  the  machinery  employed  for  this  process  is  now  so  perfect, 
that  a  faultj  pipe  is  rarely  met  with.  Lead  shot  is  prepared  by  pouring 
molten  lead,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  through  a  colander,  or  perforated  plate,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  from  whence  the  globules  descend  into  a  tub  or  water 
on  the  floor :  the  shot  thus  made  is  of  various  sizes,  but  it  is  afterwards  sorted 
by  moans  of  a  series  of  sieves,  having  meshes  of  different  decrees  of  fineness. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  this  country  is  so  considerable,  that  there  is  a 
regular  surplus  for  exportation.  Mr  Brando  estimates  the  smelted  lead  annually 
afforded  by  the  British  mines  at  48,000  tons,  which,  at  £19, 10s.  a-ton,  the  present  price 
of  pig-lead,  would  make  the  produce  wortn  £936,000.  Little  dependence,  however, 
can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  such  estimates,  as  the  individuals  by  whom 
some  of  the  most  productive  of  our  mines  are  worked,  studiously  conceal  the  amount 
of  metal  which  they  raise.  Nor  is  much  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
custom-house  reoortu,  as  the  extent  of  our  exports  is,  in  a  great  decree,  governed 
by  the  comparative  productiveness  of  foreijp  mines,  and  particularly  by  those  of 
Adra,  in  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spam,  the  working  of  which  is  liable  to 
considerable  fluctuation.  In  ordinary  years,  the  produce  of  the  latter  may  be 
stated  at  20,000  tons,  two-thirds  of  which  are  sent  to  France,  while  from  1500  to 
3000  tons  are  brought  to  this  country,  from  whence  again,  however,  it  is  almost 
wholly  re-exported.  The  ordinary  exports  of  British  lead  amount  annually  to 
about  15,000  tons,  four-fifths  of  which  consist  of  ^i^  and  rolled  lead  and  shot,  the 
remainder  being  white  and  red  lead  and  litharee :  it  is  chiefly  sent  to  India,  the 
colonies,  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Brazu. 

There  are  many  lead  mines  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  other  narts  of 
Germany ;  they  are  abo  worked,  though  not  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  United  States, 
principally  in  Missouri.   8 

ThelbaderofleadatLoodoiiandHullislQicwt;  at  N«wcutle,  81  cwt ;  at  Chetlar ,  90  ewt. ; 
at  Stockton,  88  ewt. ;  at  Derby,  88i  ewt  The  ewt  of  laad  at  HaU  and  Chester  la  UO  Ibi.  Tho 
load  of  lead  we  of  9  dbhca  s  3  owt.  nearly. 

LEAD,  BLACK.    [Plumbago.] 

LEAGUE,  an  itinerary  measure,  reckoned  in  this  country  at  8  geographical  or 
nautical  miles,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  6076  yards.  8^  statute  miles,  or  5*555  French  kilometres.  The  same 
measure  is  generally  usea  by  foreign  nationsfor  nautical  purposes.  A  variety  of  «ther 
leagues  are  used  on  the  Continent,  nartionlarly  in  France,  where  they  are  the  cause 
of  much  conftision.  An  account  of  the  leagues  used  in  foreign  states  wHl  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  those  states  respectively. 

LEAKAGE,  an  allowance  made  for  waste  or  loss  of  liquors. 

LEASE.    [Intbbbbt.  Compound,  and  Annuities.] 

LEATHER  (Fr.  Omr.  Ger.  Leder)  consists  of  the  dressed  skins  of  animals. 
For  converting  skins  into  leather,  different  processes  axe  followed,  according  to 
theur  nature  and  the  kind  of  article  requirea  ;  as  tanmna.  or  causmg  them,  after 
being  freed  from  impurities,  to  unite  vrith  astringent  yegetable  matter,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  no  longer  liable  to  undergo  putreiaction,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a 
great  measure  impervious  to  it ;  tawtng  or  soaking  them  in  alum  and  other  salts, 
with  some  animal  substance ;  and  ourrpinff  or  beraiearing  them  with  oil  to  render 
the  leather  soft  and  completely  impervious  to  water.  Tnese  processes  are  often 
performed  on  the  same  skm,  by  which  the  leather  is  fitted  for  different  porpoees.  Th«. 
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thick  hides,  of  which  the  soles  of  shoes  are  made,  are  merely  tanned,  while  the 
thin  ones  used  for  glove  leather  and  maroooOf  are  tawed,  except  when  intended  to 
he  dved,  when  they  also  receive  a  slight  tanning  in  an  infusion  of  sumach.  That 
for  the  upper  leather  of  boots  and  shoes  is  both  tanned  and  curried,  and  fine  Turkejf 
leather  is  first  tawed  and  afterwards  tanned. 

The  leather  manufacture  in  this  country  is  one  of  rery  great  importance,  but  we 
have  not  at  present  any  means  of  ascertaining  its  amount,  the  excise-duty  rormerly 
levied  having  been  repealed  in  the  year  1830.  As  at  that  time,  however,  the 
quantity  of  unwrought  leather  produced  in  En^and  and  Scotland  was  nearly 
60,000,000  lbs.,  we  may  estimate  tne  present  annual  production  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  fh>m  80,000,000  to  85,000,000  lbs.,  and  its  value  at  about  £5,500,000.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  leather  goods  is  estimated  by  some  at  three  times,  and  by 
others  at  four  times  that  of  the  raw  material,  making  the  amount  of  the  manufacture, 
on  the  former  supposition,  £16^,000,  on  the  latter,  £22,000,000.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  all  the  branches,  including  tanners,  curriers,  shoe- 
makers, glovers,  saddlers,  &o.,  is  computed  at  from  2-50,000  to  800,000. 

The  exports,  though  not  considerable,  are  rather  on  the  increase  ;  the  quantity, 
wrought  and  unwrought.  annuallv  shipped,  amounts  to  nearly  2,500,000  lbs.,  of  the 
declared  value  of  £380,000,  besides  saddlery  and  harness  to  the  vaJue  of  £90,000. 
These  exports  are  almost  wholly  to  the  colonies,  especially  India,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States. 

In  1821,  the  revenue  derived  ttom  the  duty  of  3d.  a-pound,  which  then  existed 
on  leather,  amounted  to  £600,282.  In  1822,  the  rate  was  reduced  one-half ;  but, 
owing  to  tne  greater  stimulus  given  to  consumption  by  this  reduction,  the  revenue 
sufferod  only  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,— the  lower  duty  having  produced  on  an 
average  of  the  seven  following  years,  which  elapsed  before  it  was  entirely  renealed. 
no  less  than  £407,814.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  abolition  of  this  light  ana 
productive  duty  were,  that  it  was  unequal  in  its  operation,  falling  with  dispro- 
portionate pressure  upon  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  the  excise  regulations, 
under  which  the  manumcture  was  placed,  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality.   8 

LEDGEk,  in  book-keeping^  the  principal  record  of  a  merchant's  transactions. 
It  is  arranged  so  as  to  distmguish  the  debt  or  property  belonging  to  each  individual 
or  account  respectively. 

According  to  Dr  Kelljr,  **  the  name  of  this  hook,  in  the  Italian  and  other  wuthern  famgiiasee  of 
Europe,  ligiiiflef  the  wuuUr-boek;  in  French  and  Dutch,  the  great  book/  and  tai  Oerman  and 
oUier  northern  tanguigee,  the  head  bock.  The  derivations  given  of  ledger  in  our  principal  dic- 
tionaries are  iancifui  and  eontradictoiy.  According  to  Bailey,  it  conies  from  the  Latin  verb  legere, 
to  gather ;  and  Dr  Johnson  s^rs  it  is  dsrived  from  the  Dutch  verb  Itoger  (a  typographical  error  for 
l^ggen),  to  lie  or  remain  in  a  nhu».  The  word  is  periiUM  derived  from  the  Ikgerbocki,  kept  In 
feudal  times  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  rents,  services,  and  duties  of  tenants,  who  were  called 
Uegmun."—{BoOk-keqirinff:  Introd.  pi  vli.) 

LEECH  (Fr,  Sanffsue.  Ger.  BliUigel)^  a  &t,  slimy,  annulose,  panudtie  worm  (Ssi»- 
guisuga,  Savigny),  generally  inhabitiii|g  stagnant  waters,  celebrated  for  its  medical 
use  in  cases  requiring  local  blood-lettmg.  Two  species  nave  been  chiefly  emploved 
for  this  purpose  :  The  German  or  grayleech  (JS,  medicinaHs),  a  native  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,  navmg  a  deep  green  body,  maned  with  six  longitudinal  iron-coloured  bands, 
pretty  clear,  and  spott^  with  black  points  ;  its  belly  greenish,  tpoitedy  and  borderea 


with  black  ;  and  tne  segments  of  the  body  rough  horn  granuukr  eminences  :  The 
Hungarian  or  green  leech  (&  <^^nalii\  foundin  the  S.  of  Europe^  having  a  large 
green,  or  light  olackish  ^reen  bod^,  the  oack  being  marked  with  six  iron-coloured 


bands,  spotted  at  their  middle  portion  and  edge  ;  the  belly,  yellowish  green,  wUhoui 
spotty  hut  broadly  bordered  with  black ;  and  the  segments  of  the  bodv  very  smooth: 
<»  this  kind  there  are  three  varieties.  One  German  leech  is  deemed  eqmvalent  to 
two  Hungarian  leeches.  These  animals  attain  maturity  in  fh>m  5  to  8  years,  and 
may  live  twenty.  Thev  are  generally  caught  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  person  wading 
in  the  shallow  waters  during  spring,  when  they  adhere  to  nis  naked  logs  :  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  retire  to  deeper  waters,  they  are  usually  entangled  by  means  of  a 
zaft  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes. 

As  leeches  are  now  scarce  in  Western  Europe,  nearly  all  our  supplies  come  from 
Hamburg  dealers,  who  procure  them  from  the  Ukraine.  **  Having  exhausted  all 
the  lakes  of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  other  more  frequented  parts  of  Europe,  the 
buyers  are  now  rolling  gradually  and  implacably  eastward,  carrying  death  and 
desolation  among  the  leeches  in  their  course— sweeping  all  before  them,  till  now  they 
have  got  as  fiur  as  Poltava,  the  pools  and  swamps  aM»ut  which  are  yielding  them 
great  captures"  iBremiier^e  Rtunaj  vol.  ii.  p.  408 ;  1839).    They  are  sometimes 
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imported  in  Imcs,  but  more  usually  iu  small  barrels,  each  holding  about  2000,  the 
head  being  made  of  stout  canyass  to  admit  the  air.  Many  sicken  and  die  on  the 
journey  from  the  place  of  capture,  especially  durinc  warm  weather.  Mr  Pereira, 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  states  that  tne  best  yessels  for  presening  these  animals 
are  unglazed  brown  pans  or  wooden  tubs  ;  the  leaden  glazing  being  supposed  inju- 
rious. These  pans  snould  be  very  little  more  than  half-fiUed  with  soft  water.  In 
yery  hot  weather^  when  the  water  becomes  discoloured,  it  should  be  changed  eyery 
day  ;  otherwise,  m  summer  eyery  four  or  fiye  days,  and  in  winter  once  a-month 
is  Delieyed  by  large  dealers  to  be  sufficient.  The  oonsumption  of  leeches  is  enor- 
mous. Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  four  principal  dealers  in  London  im- 
ported, on  an  ayerage,  no  fbwer  than  600,000  monthly. 

LEGHORN.    [Tuscany.] 

LEMONS  (Fr.i/tmofw.  G^t,  Limonem,  It  lAmoni,  Far,  Lmoet.  Sp.IAmones), 
tiie  firuit  of  a  tree  of  the  citron  or  orange  family  iOUrut  limonum),  a  native  of 
Eastern  Asia,  from  whence  it  has  spread  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
S.  of  Europe.  The  tmii  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  its  juice  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  orange^  from  which  it  only  di&rs  in  containing  more  citric  acid  and  less  sugar. 
The  ouantity  of  the  former  is  yery  jSreat  (Citric  Aan).  and,  being  an  approved 
specino  in  the  preyention  and  cure  of  scuryy,  a  powerfm  and  agreeable  antiseptic, 
as  well  as  an  ingredient  in  punch  and  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks,  it  forms, 
in  an  expressed  state,  an  important  article  of  trade,  especial^  in  Italy :  being  liable 
to  ferment,  it  is,  when  exported  in  this  condition,  secured  in  bottles,  and  ooyerM  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  oil.  The  rind  is  a  bitter  aromatic,  and  is  fk^quently  employed  in 
stomachic  tinctures,  and  for  preseryes  and  liqueurs  ;  it  also  yields  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  much  usea  in  perfumery.  For  these  purposes,  lemons  are  largely  con^ 
sumed  in  this  country  ;  the  best  are  brought  from  Spain,  but  they  are  likewise 
imported  from  other  places,  particularly  Portugal  and  the  Azores. 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY,  or  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY,  is  simply  a  deed 
authorizing  some  person  to  act  for  the  grantor  in  any  matter  which  he  has  the 
right  of  eiuier  transacting  himself  or  delegating  to  another.  It  applies  as  well  to 
i«u  as  to  personal  propraty,  but  in  its  former  capacity  (in  which,  in  Scotland,  it  is 
ealled  a  procnratory)  it  is  connected  with  a  complicated  system  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  powers  usually  oonyejed  by  the  ordinary  letter  are  to  collect 
debts,  transfer  stock,  sell  commodities,  myest  money,  reoeiye  diyidends,  or  similar 
irarposes.  A  pure  letter  of  attorney  to  serve  the  objects  for  which  such  a  document 
IS  intended  is  revocable,  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  transflsr  or  assignment,  and  does 
not  merely  authorize  the  attorney  to  act  for  the  grantor,  but  puts  him  in  his  place 
<e.  ff.  where  a  party  gets  authority  to  collect  accounts,  as  a  consideration  for  money 
advanced),  the  anthority  is  irrevocable.  A  person  nolding  a  letter  of  attorney 
represents  his  principal  solely  through  that  anthority,  and  both  he  and  third  parties 
are  limited  to  its  terms,  and  responsible  when  they  are  exceeded.  There  is  thus 
no  room  for  those  disputes  regarain||[  the  powers  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, which  occur  in  the  case  of  pnncipu  and  agent.  The  power,  however,  may 
be  either  Bpeoial  as  to  particular  transactions,  or  general  as  to  all  a  party's  pro- 
prietory affairs:  and  it  may  or  may  not  include  a  ntctorship  or  agency,  the  terms 
of  which  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  those  branches. 
[Faciob.  Principal  and  Aobnt.]  A  person  acting  under  power  of  attorney 
must  do  so  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  not  in  his  own.  A  letter,  unless  it 
contain  an  assignment,  fidls  on  the  death  of  the  principal.  If  not  so  terminated 
or  revoked,  tiie  power  exists  till  its  purpose  is  fulfilled,  and  if  clearly  expressed, 
will  authorize  tne  subsidiary  procedure  necessary  to  bring  about  the  mam  end  ; 
thus  a  letter  to  sue  for.  receive,  and  recover  a  debt  authorizes  the  attorney  to  arrest 
the  debtor. — iCkfmjpu  Digest:  Attorney,  o.  Paley  an  Principal  and  Agents  p. 
180-192.) 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT,  a  letter  f^om  one  mercantile  correspondent  to  another, 
requesting  him  to  advance  money  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  bearer,  or  a  third 
party  named.  The  letter  should  also  describe  the  manner  in  which  tne  mone^  is 
to  be  reimbursed,  and  the  nature  of  the  youcher  to  be  taken  for  it.  The  granting 
of  such  a  letter  is  generally  announced  in  course  of  post  to  the  correspondent ;  a 
duplicate  of  it  being  sent  at  same  time,  and  the  signature  of  the  party  in  whose 
favour  the  credit  is  established,  or  a  description  of  him,  in  case  the  document 
should  fall  into  improper  hands. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE,  m  their  original  acceptation,  mean  a  warrant  by 
a  sovereign,  authorizing  a  subject  who  has  received  injury  from  au^  inhabitants  of 
another  state  to  make  reprisals  on  that  state.    In  this  acceptation,  the  issuing 
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Wtten  of  marque  does  nol  neoesBarUy  aoMmpany  a  declaration  of  war ;  indeed  it 
woold  appear  to  be  a  meaeare  of  retaliation,  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  a^greasiou 
on  the  ouer  ride  is  not  soffloiently  extenriTO  or  public  to  caJl  for  national  hostilities. 
Thus,  tiie  4  Hen.  Y.  c.  7*  provldee  for  the  granting  of  letters  to  those  who  are 
aggrieved  by  foreigners  during  time  of  truce.  This  species  of  warrant  has^  how- 
ever, been  lone  in  aisuse ;  and  letters  of  marque  have  of  late  been  granted  in  con- 
formity with  VM  provisions  of  acts  for  manning  the  navy,  and  are  virtu&Uy  com- 
missions  to  privateers.  They  have  two  advantaffee,  l#i.  They  authorize  private 
vessels  to  fight  with  enemiee  without  becoming  liable  to  a  charge  of  piracy;  and, 
2dt^,  They  preserve  to  the  owners,  ofiioerB,  and  crews,  the  prizes  made  by  privateers, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  crown.  For  the  conditions  under  which  letters 
of  marque  have  thus  been  in  use  to  be  granted,  see  45  Geo.  III.  c.  72,  §  9-15. 

LETTUCE,  a  well-known  succulent  vegetable  (J^Kiuca  soHva),  used  as  a  salad. 
After  its  flower-stem  shoots,  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  possessing  soporific 
powers,  and  which,  in  the  strong-scented  wild  lettuce  (L,  virota),  is  so  abundant 
that  it  nas  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  laudanum  and  opium. 

LEVANTINE,  a  stout,  dose-made,  twilled,  silken  faoric,  now  little  used. 

LIABILITIES,  a  term  applied  in  a  comprehensive  sense  to  all  the  pecuniary 
oblications  of  an  individual  or  company. 

LIBRA,  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  name  for  a  pound  in  weight ;  also  a 
Spanish  money  of  account,  varying  in  different  provinces. 

LICENSE,  an  official  ^;rant  ra  permisrion.  Licenses  are  required  in  this 
country  for  prosecuting  various  trades  and  professions^  as  pawnbrokiiuf,  appraising, 
officiatmg;  as  auctioneer,  banking,  dealing  in  plate,  distilling  spirits,  beer-Drewing, 
malting,  aealing  in  vrine,  spirits,  oeer,  eiaer,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  for  the  making 
of  ^lass,  Boai^  and  other  commodities,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under 
their  appropriate  heads.  These  licenses  are  issued  by  the  Boards  of  Excise  and 
Stamps.  Licensee  are  also  required  for  certain  kinds  of  vessels,  luggers,  and  boats, 
under  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  Smugquno. 

LIEN  OB  RETENTION  is  a  right  which  the  hiw  gives  to  individuals  in  certun 
ntuations,  to  retain  property  of  another  vrhich  mav  be  in  their  custody,  until  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  custooisr  against  the  proprietor  Be  satisfied.  To  constitute  lien, 
the  possession  must  have  been  legally  ootamed  for  the  purpose  out  of  which  the 
elaim  of  lien  arises,  and  must  not  be  the  result  <tf  force^  fraud,  or  accident.  The 
possession  must  be  aotaal,  either  through  the  creditor  or  one  or  his  agents.  Liens 
are  of  two  kinds,  special  and  general  The  fozmer  is  the  simple  retention  of  the 
property,  which  nais  been  the  subject  of  some  contract,  implying  payment  on  the 
one  side  and  delivery  on  the  other,— the  delivery  being  delayed  until  the  payment 
is  made.  Persons  faestovring  labour  or  skill  in  improving  the  value  of  any  move- 
able, have  generally  a  lien  over  it ;  as,  a  miller,  a  shipwright,  a  tailor,  a  dyer^  a 
bleacher, — each  on  the  commodity  paming  throug:h  his  hauos.  Carriers  and  ship- 
owners have  a  lien  for  the  property  they  convey ;  out  there  is  none  for  dead-freight 
or  demurrage,  unless  it  be  stipulated  for.  There  appears  to  be  no  lien  on  a  pas- 
senger or  the  clothes  he  wears,  though  there  may  be  on  his  luggace.  Innkeepers 
ana  stablers,  being  under  an  obli»tion  to  receive  guests  ana  ueir  cattle,  are 
said  to  be  provided  by  the  law  with  this  efficacious  remedy  as  a  counterpart  of 
their  obligation.  Livery  stablers  and  agisters  (or  persons  affording  pasture  to 
eattle  at  so  much  per  week)  have  no  such  lien  in  England ;  in  Scotland,  however, 
a  different  doctrine  seems  to  be  held,  that "  the  lien  would  be  given  on  the  broad 

Jiiindple^  that  it  is  the  resulting  security  for  the  actio  ooniraria  in  all  cases" 
BelPs  (km,  II.  104).    A  special  lien  is  easily  created  by  the  usage  of  trade,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  stipulated  as  an  article  in  a  contract. 

OmienuJAen  is  of  a  more  complicated  description,  being  the  right  to  retain  for 
a  general  balance  arising  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  transactions.  An  express 
contract,  or  a  contract  to  be  dearly  implied  from  the  previous  dealings  of  the  par- 
ties, or  a  distinct  course  of  oommerdal  usage,  is  required  to  constitute  such  a  Hen. 
**  To  establish  a  general  lien  on  the  ground  of  usage,  strong  and  satisfactory  evidence 
must  be  adduced  of  andent,  numerous,  and  important  instances,  in  which  the  right 
has  been  exerdsed.  When  the  usage  is  genenl,  and  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  parties  contracting  may  be  supp<»ed  conusant  of  it,  they  will,  of  necesdty, 
be  bound  by  the  custom :  for  the  usam  of  trade  amounts  to  evidence  of  contract ; 
and  where  such  usage  is  general,  and  has  been  so  long  established  as  to  afford  a 
presumption  of  its  being  commonly  Imown,  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  par- 
lies contracted  with  reference  to  it"  (Ovsf,  15).  It  would  appear  that  the 
usage  of  a  district  may  have  the  effect  of  at  leaist  excluding  a  species  of  lien,  ac- 
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knowlediKed  by  the  law  to  hold  good  in  places  where  it  is  practised.  A  law-Meni 
or  attorney  has  a  general  lien  on  the  papers  of  his  client  cominc  into  his  han<u  in 
the  proper  oonrse  of  his  business.  Cahco-printers,  dyers,  ana  wharfingers  haTO 
a  geneial  lien  in  their  resi>ectiTe  trades,—- Inllers  haTO  not  (though  they  are  said  to 
hare  such  a  rifht  in  the  city  of  Exeter  by  ancient  osage,  Ctomb,  841-2).  A  ftustor 
has  a  general  hen  on  the  goods  in  his  possession^  for  the  general  balance  on  the  whole 
of  the  charges  he  is  entitled  to  in  the  course  of  his  fikctonuse.  If  he  shall  hare  become 
security  for  his  principal  with  his  consent,  and  has  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
8nm«  it  is  part  of  the  balance  on  which  he  has  a  lien.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
the  lien  may  be  defeated  by  the  property  heinf^  deposited  with  the  factor  for  a 
specific  purpose,  for  which  he  is  bound  to  hold  it  if  he  take  possession  of  it,— as, 
where  goods  were  placed  in  his  hands,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  that  they 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  creditor  (Weymouth  o.  Boyer,  1  Ves, 
Jun,  416).  A  general  lien  is  held  by  packers,  when  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
factors,  and  by  insurance-brokers.  There  is  a  general  lien  in  fayour  of  bankers 
•—on  biUs  deposited  with  them  for  a  general  account,  but  not  on  those  deposited 
for  a  specific  purpose,  or  on  deeds  casually  left  in  their  ofllces,  after  a  renisal  to 
adyance  money  on  them. 

Persons  in  the  situation  of  bcmg  entitled  to  a  lien  lose  it  by  relinquishing  pos- 
session of  the  property  from  'v^ch  the}r  deriye  it.  A  factor  m  a  foreign  country, 
howeyer,  who  has  purchased  goods  for  ms  principal  on  his  own  credit,  is  entitled  to 
stop  them  m  transitu  after  shipment  to  nim ;  and  where  the  creaitor  deposits 
the  subject  with  a  third  person,  apprizing  him  of  the  lien,  and  appointing  him  to 
keep  possession  as  his  seryant,  the  lien  is  not  parted  with.  iMcntague  en  Lien. 
PaUv  an  Principal  and  Agents  127-153.    Crou  on  Lien.) 

LIGHTER,  a  small  yeesel  used  for  carrying  goods  to  or  fW>m  a  ship  in  lading 
or  unladinff.    lAgJUerage  is  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  operation.  , 

LIGHTHOUSE,  an  edifice  constructed  near  the  seacoast,  in  which  lights  are 
exhibited  for  the  guidance  of  ships.  Anciently  this  purpose  was  seryed  by  fire- 
towers,  where  also  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  mariners.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  lighthouses  was  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  erected  B.  G. 
283 ;  its  height  is  stated,  though  probably  with  much  exaggeration,  to  haye  been 
400  feet ;  and  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  seyen  wonders  of  the  world.  The  most  re- 
markable in  modem  times  are,  the  Tour  de  Chrdmum.  erected  in  161 1,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gironde  in  France,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be  186  feet ;  the  Edtfystonet 
a  circular  tower,  constructed  (1756-59),  on  a  rock  distant  4  leagues  S.W.  firom 
Plymouth  Sound ;  it  sweeps  up  with  a  centle  cuire  to  the  height  of  86}  feet ;  and 
its  utility,  beauty,  strength,  and  orifiiiafity,  haye  shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  the  en- 
gineer, John  Smeaton  :  and  the  Bell  Roek,  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the  Tay  in 
Scotland,  on  tiie  model  of  the  Eddystone,  by  Mr  Steyenson  (1812) ;  its  height  is 
113  fiset  aboye  low  water.  Besides  hshthonses,  there  are  in  many  places,  especially 
in  the  estuaries  of  riyers,  ^  fioating  Bchts"  attached  to  yeesels  moored  in  certain 
positions,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  woaJs  or  sunken  rocks. 

The  lights  on  our  coasts  generally  consist  of  argand  burners,  placed  on  the  fod 
of  parabolic  reflectors  made  of  silyer  strengtheneowith  copper;  tne  reflectors  beins 
arranged,  and  the  lights  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  that  those  on  the  same  line  <? 
coast  diould  haye  some  essential  distinction :  thus,  some  of  them  are  reydyinc 
or  intermittent,  many  are  fixed,  others  are  placed  one  aboye  another ;  some  flash 
once  eyery  fiye  seconds,  and  not  a  few  become  alternately  red  and  white.  The 
whole  are  diyided  into  ^  harbour  lights  "  and  **  general  liffhts."  Many  of  the  latter 
were  formerly  priyate  property,  but  they  are  now  almost  ul  yested  in  public  boards, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Irinity  House,  possesses  besides  a  controlling  power  oyer 
all  the  marine  beacons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  was  incorporated  by  Henry  YIII.  in 
1515  for  re^ulatinj^  pilots,  erecting  lighthouses  and  Deacons,  and  other  objects 
connected  with  nayigation.  It  possesses  an  elegant  hall  in  London  near  the  Tower ; 
and  is  goyemed  by  a  master,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  thirty-one  elder 
brethren,  most  of  them  persons  of  distinction  :  and  there  are,  besides,  numerous 
inferior  members  termed  younser  brethren.  The  powers  of  the  corporation  in  re- 
gard to  lights  and  other  seamarks  are  at  present  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1836, 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  79.  This  act  inyested  them  for  the  first  time  yrith  the  superyision 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  lights ;  and  likewise  nroyided  for  their  purchasing  the 
raoperty  of  certain  others,  tiien  in  the  hands  m  priyate  parties.  The  number  of 
English  general  lights  under  their  immediate  management  is  74.  including  20 
floating  hghts.    In  1838,  the  grofls  amount  of  dues  leyied  for  lig^taouses,  yested 
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ia  them  prior  to  the  act  of  1836,  wm  £119,190 ;  for  those  transferred  to  thea 
under  that  act,  £49,810 ;  and  for  bnoys  and  beaoons,  £13,141  ;  total,  £182,141 ; 
yielding,  after  paying  oharffes,  a  Burpios  of  £55.005 ;  of  which  £32,562,  arising 
from  lights  held  by  them  before  1836.  was  applicable  to  the  relief  of  poor  seamen, 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  charitable  purposes,  and  £22,443  to  the  acconnt  for 
private  lights  since  transferred  to  them  iPar.  Paper,  1840,  No.  362).  The  onlj 
private  lighthouses  not  yet  made  oyer  to  the  Trinity  House  are  those  of  the  berries. 
Spurn  Pomt,  and  Tvnemonth. 

In  Scotland,  the  lights  are  under  the  management  of  the  **  Commissioners  for 
Northern  Lightsy'— a  corporation  (38  Geo.  Hi.  o.  58)  consisting  of  Uie  Lord  Ad- 
yocate,  the  Solicitor  General,  and  twenty-three  municipal  officers.  Their  services 
are  gratuitoua.  The  number  under  their  charge  is  27;  and  the  net  amount  of  dues 
leried  in  1839  was  £42^55,  applicable,  after  payinc  charges,  to  the  erection  dT  new 
works.  They  are.  besides,  vested  by  the  act  6  &/  Wm.  I V.  c.  79,  with  a  general 
charge  of  the  local  or  harbour  lights. 

In  Ireland,  the  lights  are  under  the  management  of  the  Corporation  (52  Geo.  III.  c. 
115),  for  improving;  and  extending  the  Port  of  Dublin,  a  body  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  two  Sheriffs  of  Dublm,  three  Aldermen  chosen  ny  the  Boud  of  Alder- 
men, and  seventeen  other  indiriduals  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  but  who  have  the  power  Of  filling  up  the  vacancies.  The  number  of 
public  lifhts  possessed  by  them  is  29,  besides  16  harbeur-Iighthouses,  indudiiLg 
5  for  which  no  rates  are  exacted  ;  their  gross  revenue  in  1832  was  £42,061.  This 
corporation  has  likewise  a  general  char^pe  of  all  the  other  local  lixlits. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Boards  must  give  six  months'  notice  to  ue  Trinity  House 
before  erecting  any  new  lighthouses,  or  making  any  alterations  on  those  already 
erected :  notice  of  any  changes  must  be  likewise  given  to  the  public  through  the 
Gazette  and  other  newspapers  (§  46).  In  the  event  of  any  diilerenoe  between  the 
Trinity  House  and  the  other  Boards,  the  latter  may  appeal  to  the  ^een  in  CJounciL 

We  nave  no  recent  accounts  of  the  local  lichts  ;  but,  including  the  16  Irish  har- 
bour-lifhts  already  noticed,  the  number  in  the  United  Kinffdom  may  be  taken  at 
95 ;  making  the  total  of  public  and  local  lights  on  the  mtish  and  Irish  coasts 
about  225. 

The  rates  of  duty  levied  on  vessels  passinx  within  certain  limits  vary  greatly  in 
respect  to  different  lights :  for  some  of  the  i^glish  ones,  only  ^.  per  ton  is  charged 
on  British,  and  ^d.  p^  ton  on  vessels  belonging  to  for^gn  powers  with  whom  we 
have  no  treaties  of  reciprocity ;  while  for  otners,  the  cmurges  are  as  high  as  Id. 
and  2d.  per  ton  on  British  and  unnriviieged  foreign  ships  respectively.  In  Scot- 
land, the  charge  on  coasting  vessels  (not  wholly  in  ballast)  is  ^d.  per  ton  for  each 
time  of  passing  every  lighthouse,  or  deriving  benefit  thereby,  except  that  on  the 
Bell  Rock,  for  which  Id.  per  ton  is  chargeable ;  on  British  vessels  on  foreign 
voyages,  la.  and  2d.  per  ton  are  respectively  payable  for  these  lights  :  unpririleged 
foreign  vessels  pay  aouble  rates  (S  40).  In  Ireland,  the  charge  is  |d.  per  ton  for 
each  light,  except  on  vessels  wholly  in  ballast  and  without  passengers,  which  are 
exempted :  double  rates  are  payable  for  unprivileged  foreign  vessels.  8 

LIGNUM  VITiB.    [Guaiacum.] 

LIME,  the  protoxide  of  calcium,  is  found  abundantly  in  most  countries,  in  a 
combined  state  with  other  substances,  particularly  in  limestone,  chalk,  and  marble, 
which  are  carbonates  of  lime.  The  common  method  of  obtaining  it  is  by  the  process 
of  burning,  in  which  limestone,  mixed  with  coal  or  charcoal,  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat ;  in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  tiie  product,  called 
ouick4ime,  is  the  substance  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  white,  or  of  a  pale  gray 
tint,  opaque,  inodorous,  and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  alkaline.  When  water  is 
poured  upon  quick-lime  it  heats,  cracks,  swells,  and  a  bulky  white  powder  is  ob- 
tained, called  slaked  Hme.  The  limpid,  colourless  fluid,  called  Ume-water,  used  as 
an  antacid,  is  prepared  bv  mixing  powdered  lime  with  warm  water ;  and  what 
is  termed  milk  or  cream  of  hme  y  is  mereljr  slaked  lime  diffused  through  lime-water. 
Lime  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  tms  country  as  a  manure,  and  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mortar.  In  several  metallnrgic  processes  it  is  used  as  a  cneap  and  powerflil 
flux  :  it  is  also  employed  extensively  in  soap-making,  leather-dressing,  dyeing,  and 
medicine,  besides  many  other  purposes  in  common  lire  and  the  arts. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c  110,  lime  and  Umeetone  may  bo  tfalpped  and  landed  coastwise  witboat  any 
eustoms  document  whatever. 

LIME,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  ((Mrku  limeita)  which  grows  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
and  East  and  West  Indies.  In  appearance  and  natural  qualities  it  resembles  the 
lemon,  differing  only  in  being  smaller,  and  nearly  round,  with  a  smooth  riud,  and 
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tn  the  pulv  not  haying  snch  a  sharp  and  powerfbl  aoid,  but  beinff,  on  the  contrary, 
flat  and  BUi^tly  bitter.  The  flavonr  of  toe  lime  is,  howeyer,  reckoned  snperior  to 
that  of  the  lemon.    It  is  nsed  for  pnnch,  sherbet,  and  other  uquors. 

LIME,  OR  LINDEN,  a  timber  tree  {TUia  EuroptBa)^  of  which  Uiere  are  seyeral 
varietieB ;  the  most  yaluable  being  the  **  common  lime,"  a  lar^,  fast-growing, 
beantifal  tree,  reared  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  bnt  thriyin^  best  m  rich  loam,  ana 
in  warm  and  rather  moist  situations.  Its  wood  is  soft  and  weak,  but  being  close 
grained,  delicately  white,  and  of  a  uniform  colour,  it  is  well  adapted  for  all 
Bght  works  that  are  to  oe  partially  painted,  and  then  yamished.  Possessing, 
eyen  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  maple,  the  property  of  not  warping,  it  is  used 
for  cutting-boards,  and  for  the  keys  of  musical  instruments ;  while,  from  its 
standing  the  tool  well,  it  is  employed  by  caryers  for  most  part  of  their  wooden 
ornaments  :  whence  the  lime  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  caryer*8  tree." 
The  bark  diyided  into  the  narrow  slips  called  bagt,  is  in  we  N.  of  Europe  ex- 
tensiyely  plaited  into  ropes,  and  worked  into  the  mats  in  which  flax  and  hemp 
are  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

LIMITATION^  in  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  expiry  of  a  right 
through  lapse  of  time.  In  Scotland,  the  analogous  proyision  of  law  is  called  rre- 
scription.  Perhaps  the  most  important  operation  oi  limitation  is  its  creation  of  a 
title  to  real  property,  which  it  does  by  conferring  a  positiye  right  on  the  possessor, 
and  creating  a  personal  exception  a^iainst  other  claimants ;  but  it  is  onl^  as  a 
bar  to  claims  connected  with  commercial  transactions  that  it  can  be  here  considered. 
Limitation  may  either  be  a  bar  to  a  substantiye  claim,  or  to  a  particular  means  of 
preying  it. 

By  the  statutes  of  Limitations  (English  act,  21  Jas.  I.  c.  16 :  Irish,  10  Cha.  I.  Sess. 
2,'  0.  6)  "  All  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case,  other  tnan  such  accounts  as 
concern  the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors 
or  seryants :  all  actions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract  without 
specialty  .  .  •  .  shall  be  commenced  and  sued  ....  within  six  years  next 
after  the  cause  of  such  actions  or  suit,  and  not  after."  The  period  of^^  limitation 
b^^ins  to  run  when  the  obligation  is  exigible  :  and  so  when  credit  is  stipulated 
for,  its  currency  commences  on  the  expiry  of  tne  credit.  It  applies  to  bills  and 
promissory  notes,  running;  from  the  day  when  they  become  due.  Notes  payable 
on  demana  are  held  as  exigible  from  the  date  of  their  completion,  and  the  limitation 
then  begins  to  run.  The  exception  of  **  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise "  caused  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  all  merchants'  accounts  and 
charges  for  the  price  of  commodities  were  intended  to  be  exempt  from  limitation. 
**  But  it  is  now  settled,  that  accounts  open  and  current  only  are  within  [the  excep- 
tion of]  the  statute :  tnat  therefore,  if  an  account  be  stated  and  settled  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  and  a  sum  certain  agreed  to  be  due  to  one  of  them^  if  in 
snch  case  he  to  whom  the  money  is  due  does  not  bring  his  action  within  the  hmited 
time,  he  is  barred  by  the  statute  "  iSir  E,  Tomiint).  In  accounts  by  tradesmen 
against  their  customers,  limitation  runs  on  each  article,  so  that  the  creditor  can 
only  recoyer  for  those  sold  within  the  six  years.  The  currency  of  the  limitation 
may  be  stopped  and  a  new  period  commenced,  by  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  aebtor  as  may  suffice  to  create  a  new  agreement.  By  the  9th  Geo.  IV . 
c.  14,  to  produce  this  effect,  the  acknowledgment  must  be  in  writing,  and  it  binds 
only  the  party  making  it,  and  is  not  pleadaole  against  co-obligants. 

LINEN  (Du.X^ttfoa/.  Yr.ToUe.  Ger.Ztnnen.  It,  Tela,  For,  PannodeRnho. 
Sp.  Tela  de  Rno.  Rus.  Polotno)  is  strictly  cloth  woyen  from  the  fibres  of  the 
flax  plant,  thoush  the  term  is  now  likewise  understood  to  comprehend  all  kinds 
of  hempen  cloth.  This  mannfitctnre  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  appears  to 
haye  originated  in  Egypt  where  the  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  mummies 
are  i^enerally  found  swathed  in  linen,  some  of  ^niich  is  stated  by  Belzoni  to  be 
^  quite  as  fine  as  our  common  muslin,  yery  strong,  and  of  an  eyen  texture." 
Little  is  known  regarding  the  state  or  progress  of  the  manufacture  amon^  other 
ancient  nations,  or  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  period  of  its  introduction  into 
this  country  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  11 75,  flax  and  hemp  were  classed  in  England 
among  the  titheable  productions  ;  and  for  longafterwaros  the  goyemment  encour- 
aged their  growth  for  the  supply  of  the  home  manufacture  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
our  linens  was  imported  from  Flanders  and  the  north  of  Europe  untu  last  century, 
when  the  trade  rose  into  some  importance,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  is,  howeyer,  only  within  late  years  that  our  linen  manufacture  can  be  said  to 
hare  become  a  truly  national  branch  of  industry,  a  distinction  which  it  owes  mainly 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  adaptation  and 
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application  of  the  inrentioiiB  of  HargreaT60  and  Aricwriglit  to  the  spinninif  of 
yarn  bv  means  of  machinery. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  the  linen  manufactore,  though  then 
Btj'led  **  the  great  national  staple,"  was  yerj  trifling,  and  almost  wholly  domeetie. 
But  a  board  naying  been  appomted  (1727)  for  its  encouragement  by  means  of  pre* 
miums,  and  bounties  granted  on  the  cloth  exported,  the  trade  was  in  course  of  tune 
greatly  extended,  so  tiiat  in  1800  the  quantity  stamped  for  sale  by  the  ofBeers  of  the 
board  was  24,235,633  yards,  Talued  at  £1,047^98,  which  was  exdusiTe  of  that 
woTonfordomeetic  use.  The  operationof  spinning,— hitherto  altogether  performed  by 
women  in  their  own  dwellings,— was  now  in  pui  executed  by  means  ot  flax  miUs ; 
and  in  1814)  some  of  the  mill-spinners  became  also  manuftkcturers.  The  subeeouent 
progress  of  the  trade,  espeeially  after  the  reduction  of  the  import-duty  on  flax  in  1 825, 
has  oeen  most  remarxaHe.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  at  Dundee,  now 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  linen-trade  of  the  United  Kini^om.  In  1814,  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  imported  into  that  place  did  not  exceed  3000  tons,  but  in  1841  it  amounted 
to  25,865  tons,  besides  4181  tons  of  hemp,  the  Talue  of  the  whole  being  £905,086 ; 
while  the  population  of  the  town  increased  m  the  same  interral  from  about  30,000  to 
63,825.  The  manufactures  of  Dundee  are  chieflT  of  the  coarser  kinds  ;  but  <tf  late 
years  the  spinning  of  flne  yams  has  been  introauced,  a  part  of  which  is  woyen  in 


pieces  sneetinff ;  137,834  pieces  sauoloth  ;  170^1  pieces  sacking  and  oagdng ; 
« 9,564  pieces  dowlas ;  72^13  pieces  osnaburgs;  ana  28,588  pieces  sundries.  The 
number  of  spinning-miUs  in  Forfarshire  was  stated  in  1839  to  be  nearly  100,  of 
which  41,  poissessing  1695  horse-power,  were  situated  within  the  town  of  Dundee. 
The  wearers  often  work  in  their  own  houses,  but  sometimes  in  factories, — ^the 
master  in  the  latter  case  fhmish^  the  loom,  which  is  generally  the  common  one 
with  the  fly-shuttle.  Of  late  the  power-loom  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
weaying  of  dowlas,  sheeting,  and  other  fabrics.  Besides  Dundee  and  tne  a4Jaoent 
district,  the  linen-trade  is  prosecuted  extensiTely  in  Aberdeen,  where  there  are 
some  very  large  flax-mills  ;  and  in  Fifeshire,  particularly  at  Dunfermline,  a  thriring 
town  which  has  been  long  odebrated  for  the  mannfaetnre  of  damasks,  table-linen, 
diaper,  and  flne  shirting. 

In  Ireland,  the  linen  manufkcture  flrst  owed  its  extension  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
English,  on  account  of  the  progress  which  that  country  was  making  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  in  the  reign  ox  William  III.,  and  who,  at  their  instigation,  introduced 
a  series  of  laws  which  had  the  effect  of  crushing  the  latter,  and  introducing  the 
former  in  its  stead.  A  board  was  afterwards  appointed  for  its  superintendence ; 
bounties  also  were  mnted  on  exportation ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importaneeu 
the  consumption  of  England,  as  refpuded  the  flner  qualities,  was  rirtually  securea 
to  the  Irish  manufacturers  by  the  prohibitory  duties  impoised  on  foreign  linens. 
The  trade  in  consequence  progressiTeiy  increased.  In  1800,  no  fewer  than  31^8,039 
yards  were  imported  from  Ireland  into  Britain,  besides  2^^jfir29  yards  shipped  to 
other  countries ;  in  1825,  the  exports  were,  to  Britain,  52,559,678  yards,  to  other 
countries,  2,553^87  yards.  Since  1825,  no  account  has  been  taken  at  the  custom- 
house of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  islands,  which  was  then  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  coasting-trade ;  but  according  to  a  report  of  the  railway  com« 
missioners,  the  shipments  from  IreUnd  in  1835  amountea  to  70,209,572  yaids,  of 
the  Talue  of  £3,730.854.  The  province  of  Ulster  is  that  wherein  the  manufacture 
is  chiefly  prosecuted,  its  principal  seat  being  Bel&st  \  and  the  cloths  woven  are 
mostly  of  the  flner  kinds.  Spinning  machinery  was  mtroduced  in  1806  or  1808  ; 
and  in  1839,  the  number  of  flax-mills  in  Belfast  was  20,  employing  7000  hands.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  yam  woi^ed  up,  however,  is  sent  from  England. 

In  England,  various  branches  of  the  linen  trade  are  carried  on  in  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as  vrell  as  in  Dorset,  Durham,  and  Somerset ; 
but  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  spinning 
of  yam,  a  branch  which  has  of  late  risen  into  high  importance,  particularly  at 
Leeds,  where  some  of  the  flax-mills  are  of  the  most  magniflcent  description.  In 
1 839,  the  number  was  44 ;  comprising  a  horBe-{K>wer  of  1259.  Of  the  yam  produced 
a  portion  is  worked  up  m  the  town  and  adjoining  district,  but  the  greater  part  is 
sent  to  other  places,  especially  Ireland  and  Fnmce. 

We  possess  no  very  recent  account  of  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  manufocturo 
which  IS  carried  on  in  factories.  According  to  retnms  made  by  the  inspectors  in 
1835,  the  number  of  factories  then  at  work  was,  in  England,  152 ;  in  Scotland,  170; 
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in  Ireland,  25 ;  in  all,  347 :  aodthe  nomber  of  malm  employed  therein  was  10^395, 
and  of  females,  22,888;  total,  83;283,  abont  one-half  of  whom  were  young  persons 
under  18  Tears  of  age. 

A  spindle  of  linen  yam  contains  14^00  yards :  it  is  divided  into  24  heers,  48 
leas  or  cuts,  or  11,520  threads ;  each  tnreaa  being  tiins  90  inches :  the  bundle  of 
yam  is  4^  spindles,  or  60,000  yards.  The  qnalitT  of  yam  is  expressed  in  Enaland 
by  figures  denoting  the  number  of  leas  or  cuts  (each  of  900  Tuds)  contained  in  a 
pouiS  weight ;  in  Scotland  by  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  spinale,  or  48  leas.  Thus, 
No.  48  yarn  in  England  is  called  I  lb.  yam  in  Scotland.  Tho  range  of  the  qualities 
is  eonsiderablo,  but  it  is  seldom  spun  of  greater  fineness  than  No.  200,  the  quality 
fitted  for  good  cambric,  though  at  Leeds  it  is  now  produced  up  to  240. 

The  improyements  introduced  into  the  spinning  processes  haye  been  such,  that 
while  the  leiu;th  of  a  pound  of  yam  of  ayerage  fineness  was  in  1813  and  1814  only 
8830  yards;  m  1833,  tne  same  weight  of  ayerage  yam  contained  1 1,170  yards  CPor- 
ier'g  Progress  qftiie  Nati4m^  yol.  i.  p.  269);  and,  since  the  year  last  mentioned,  the 
ayerage  quality  has  been  carried  eyen  to  a  much  higher  point,  the  coet  oi  the 
manufacture  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  economized.  This  perfection  of  our 
spinning  machinery  has  not  only  rendered  us  entirely  independent  of  Flanders  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  sunply  of  yam,  of  which,  so  lately  as  1827, 
nearly  4,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  for  the  use  of  our  weavers,  but  it  has  opened  up 
the  entirely  new  trade  of  exporting  yam,  and  has  been,  besides,  as  already  noticed, 
mainly  the  cause  of  that  cheapness  of  our  linens,  which,  notwitnstanding  the  ontire 
abolition  of  the  bounty  system,*  has  enabled  us  successnilly  to  compete  with  other 
countries,  formerly  our  superiors,  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing tskble  shows  the  progress  of  our  exports  since  1820,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  furnish  details ;  distinguishing  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  and 
Francef  respectively,  our  principu  customers  for  cloths  and  yams : — 
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linen  Yarn  Exported.            | 

Entered  by  the  Yard. 

Small 
Waxen 

Total 
Value. 

Exports  to 
Unit.  States 

TotalValue. 

Fiance. 

Quantity. 

Valuflk 

Taids. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

LlM. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

38,077.886 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

•  a  •  • 

1825 

59,080,185 

•  •  ■  t 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1886 

38,986,715 

•  ■  •  • 

a  •  •  • 

a  •  •  • 

1897 

55,139,189 

9,087,351 

71.039 

9,198,383 

762.713 

•  •  «  • 

■  f  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

1898 

60,987,814 

9,190,976 

66.146 

9,186,499 

870.778 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  •  • 

1899 

57,698,379 

1,953,607 

68,037 

9.005,644 

663.996 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  «  •  • 

a  •  •  a 

1830 

SI  ,919,963 

9,017.776 

48,648 

9,066,484 

795,513 

•  •  a  • 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

1831 

99,993,899 

9,400,043 

61,661 

9,461,704 

1,091,696 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

1839 

49,531,057 

1,716.«84 

58,643 

1,774,797 

414,160 

110,188 

8,706 

6.616 

1833 

63,939,509 

9,097.973 

60,751 

9,167.094 

830.820 

936,689 

79,006 

68,999 

1834 

67,834,305 

9,357.991 

86,355 

9,443,346 

1.047,744 

1,633,396 

136,319 

130,661 

1835 

77,977.089 

9,893,139 

99,004 

9,999.143 

1,664.826 

9,611.916 

216,636 

198,893 

1836 

89,088,760 

3,238,031 

88,994 

3,396,395 

1,687.877 

4,674,504 

318,772 

976,949 

1887 

68,496.333 

9,063,495 

64,090 

9,197,445 

684,597 

8,373,100 

479,307 

401,007 

1838 

77.195,894 

9.717,979 

109,993 

9,890,979 

941,981 

14,993.389 

746,163 

600,806 

1830 

85,956,549 

3,999,990 

199,747 

3,414,967 

1,964,008 

16,314,615 

818,486 

644,144 

1840 

89,373,431 

3,194,897 

111,961 

3,306,068 

975.686 

17,733,676 

822,876 

699,633 

1841 

3,366,030 

970.840 



Besides  the  United  States  (whose  demand,  it  will  be  observed,  is  subject  to 
strildng  fluctuations)  linens  are  largely  exported  to  British  America,  the  W.  indies, 
S.  America,  especially  Brazil,  and  to  France,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar :  they  also  enter 
pretty  lao-gely  mto  our  trade  with  Italy,  Portugal,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia ; 
and  small  quantities  are  sent  to  Ctermany,  Africa,  and  other  parts.  The  only  other 
countries,  besides  France,  to  which  yam  is  sent  to  any  amount,  are  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  thon^  to  a  small  extent  in  the  last  case.  No  foreign 
linens  are  entered  for  consumption  in  this  country,  except  certain  fine  qualities  of 
cambric,  including  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which  are  still  imported  from  France. 
Some  plain  cloths  are  besides  brought,  though  not  to  any  creat  extent,  from  Russia 
and  Germany,  for  re-exportation  to  tne  W.  Indies,  United  States,  and  S.  America. 

We  possess  no  data  for  calculating  the  present  value  of  the  linen  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  do  not  believe  we  shall  err  greatly  in  estimating  its 

*  The  bouiitiet  ranged  from  Id.  to  lid.  a-yard,  according  to  Quality  and  value ;  and  the  amount 
ffenerally  paid  was  from  jL'300,000  to  £400,000.  Their  abolition,  which  was  gradual,  b^;an  in 
1825,  and  the  payments  ceased  on  5th  January  1839.    [Bocntt.] 

t  A  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  Frendi  duties  on  linens  and  yams  by  ordonnanoe, 
June  96, 1842,  which,  untae  retzacted  or  modified,  will  materially  influence  oar  future  exports. 
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ftnnnal  ftmoont  at  from  £9,000,000  to  £9^00,000,  or  newly  ono-fourtb  th^t  of  the 
cotton  manufoctare,    [Flax.    Hemp.]   8 

LING,  a  Taluable  species  of  ood  (Zoto  moiva.  Car.),  haTing  a  slender  body, 
usually  from  3  to  4  feet  in  lencUi.  Lar^  quantities  are  caught  amon^  the  file- 
brides,  in  the  Orkneys,  and  on  the  Yoricshire  coast :  in  Cornwall  and  the  Soilly  Isles  ; 
also  on  the  Irish  cosflt.  In  Zetland,  the  principal  fishing  is  from  May  to  August  ; 
whereas  in  Cornwall,  thev  are  caught  in  January  and  February.  Besides  a  portion 
that  is  consumed  fresh,  tne  fish  are  split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine, 
washed,  and  dried  :  but  the  demand  generally  falls  short  of  the  quantity  cured. 
The  ports  of  Spain  are  the  foreign  markets  cmefly  supplied.  The  atr-bladderiL  or 
soundtj  are  prepared  separately,  and  with  those  of  the  cod-fish  are  sold  pickleo. 

LINSEED  (Da.  Horrfroe,  Du.  Lmtaad.  Fr.  Cfraine  de  Hn,  Ger.  Leinsaai. 
It.  lAfueme.  Rus.  Semja  lenjanoe),  tne  produce  of  the  flax-plant,  consists  of  small, 
bright,  grayish-brown,  slippery,  elongated  bo^es,  containing  a  mealr  oleaginous 
albumen,  which  yields,  by  expression,  oil  in  such  great  abundance  tnat  the  seed 
forms  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  reproduction,  an  important  article  of  trade. 
Linseed  is  prefeired  when  briidit  andf  hearf,  and  especially  that  which,  when 
bruised,  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowish  green  colour,  fresh  and  oily.  It  is  produced 
only  in  small  <|uantities  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  nearly  4,000,000  bushels  are 
now  annually  imported  ;  three-fourths  of  which  come  from  Russia :  the  r^uainder 
is  chiefly  from  Prussia.  Italvt  and  India  ;  but  small  parcels  are  likewise  brought 
from  N.  America,  Hollan<^  oweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and  £gYpt.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  importations  is  used  in  Ireland  for  sowing,  for  which  purpose  the 
Dutch  seed  is  preferred.    [Fulx.]   8 

In  RixaiiA,  the  great  Mat  of  this  trade,  tlie  crop  fliietiiatet  ezeeediosly,  the  exportB  varyliig  from 
about  400pOUO  to  7<K),000  Imperial  quarters.  The  principal  porta  of  Bliipmeut  are  Rin  and  8t 
PeterBbui;^.  The  chief  geneial  diitlnctlons  of  linseiKl  are  tbote  of  sowing  and  of  cruAing  leed. 
**  The  former,'*  layi  Mr  Chvlc,  *'  ie  understood  to  be  a  select  artlde  shipped  from  Riga,  Windan, 
Liebau,  and  Pernau,  in  caslcs,  with  official  marks  warrantingtheseed  to  l>e  freeh  and  fit  for  sowing'; 
the  latter  is  of  various  qualitv,  intended  to  be  used  and  fit  for  crushing  only,  and  shipped  Ivom.  all 
ports  of  Russia,  either  in  bulk,  or  in  mat  bags,  called  *  kools.' 

**  At  St  Petersburg  but  a  small  part  of  the  annual  suppiv  derived  from  the  nearer  flax-dlatricts 
arrives  and  is  ready  for  shipment  m  May,  June,  and  the  fore-part  of  Julv ;  Ibr  the  principal  part 
reaches  tliat  market  from  toe  middle  of  July  tin  the  end  of  September,  and  comprises  what  is  culed 
Morshansk  and  Saratoff  linseed,  and  uses  to  he  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  earlier  arrivals.  Tlie 
shipment  is  made  chiefly  in  the  mat  bags  above  alluded  to,  which  are  not  paid  for  separately.  The 
article  sells  there  by  the  chetvert  measure,  forming  the  contents  of  a  kooL 

"  Contrsct  purchases. for  forward  delivery  are  made  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  either  with 
the  whole  price  agreed  for,  or  part  .thereof,  most  frequently  2fi  to  00  per  cent  paid  down  cash,  in 
advance  at  once,  or  by  instalments ;  the  remainder  being  payable  on  delivery.''— (Aiutifa  Trader^s 
Assistant:  Exports ^  p.  70.) 

All  the  seed  not  exported  before  winter  is  sent  to  Holland  to  be  crushed  for  oiL 

LiNSEED-OiL  is  what  is  called  a  drying  oil.  Cold-drawn^  it  is  greeniA-TelloWy 
and  more  viscid  than  when  hot-drawn.  Sp.  gr.  *934.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
fixed  oils ;  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints.  Tarnishes,  and  printing  mk, 

Linseed-Oil  Cake,  the  substance  which  remains  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  con- 
tains the  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle. 

LINSEY,  OR  LINSEY  WOOLSEY,  a  kind  of  flannel,  of  which,  howeyer,  only 
the  woof  is  coinposed  of  wool,  the  warp  being  thread. 

LIQUORICE  ROOTS  (Fr.  BoU  de  reglisae.  Ger.  Susshoig.  It.  Lefforisiay, 
the  roots  of  a  i>erennial  plant  iGfycyrMssaglabra),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  cultivated  in  England,  particularly  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshiie.  They  are  very 
long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible,  flbrous  ;  of  a  brown  colour,  and  when  fresh, 
juicy ;  taste  sweet,  and  shghtly  bitter.  They  are  extremely  apt  ta  spoil,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  sand,  or  in  some  yery  dry  place.  Liquorice  roots 
are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  and  are  also  in  demand  by  brewers  and 
dniggists.    They  are  used  both  in  the  form  of  extract  and  of  powder. 

LIQUORICE  JUICE  (It.  Suffo  di  regolixia.  Sp.  RegaHx  en  boUot  o*  pasHOat), 
called  also  Spanish  juice,  black  sugar,  or  suceut  liguorituBj  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  f^esh  roots  just  specified  ;  and  is  imported  from  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in 
cylindrical  rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  should  be  quite  black,  brittle  when 
oold,  and  break  with  a  smooth  glossy  fracture,  have  a  sweet  taste  without  empy- 
renma.  and  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  particularly 
In  tickling  coughs.  The  Itahan  is  the  best ;  that  fh>m  Spain  is  scarcely  marketable. 
About  8000  cwts.  are  annually  imported,  almost  wholly  firom  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Little  or  no  liquorice  juice  is  made  m  this  country,  except  in  Yorkshire,  where  an 
extract  is  prepared  under  the  name  of  Pontefract  cakes. 
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IMined  lAgwfriee,  or  rather  what  is  commonlT  oaUed  so,  is  generaU^r  prepared 
in  this  coanti^  by  compounding  inferior  juice  with  glue  or  muciliiice.  It  is  in  small 
eylindrieal  pieoes,  not  thicker  than  a  gooee-qnilL 

LISBON.    [Po&TuoiL.] 

LISPOND,  a  German  weight,  generally  eqnal  to  abont  U  Ibe. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY  may  be  defined  as  the  produce  of  intellectaal  ezer- 
tion,  published  to  Uie  world,  but  in  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  that  the 
riffht  of  publication  and  the  benefits  derivable  therefrom  are  matter  of  property. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  sj^ies  of  property  consists  in  its  untangible  nature,  which 
leaTcs  no  room  for  applying  to  it  the  ordinary  criteria  of  possession  or  occupancy, 
by  which  physical  property  is  ascertained  ;  and  a  peculiar  code  has  thus  been  ren- 
dered necessary  for  its  regulation.  A  manuscript  or  a  painting,  while  the  former  is 
not  printed  or  the  latter  engrayed,  are  each  yiewed  as  pieces  of  physical  property, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  possession.  It  is  when  copies  come  to  be  multiplied 
forpnblication  that  literary  property  is  constituted  and  brought  into  existence. 

The  law  ci  copvright  is  now  embodied  in  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45.  As  to  all  works  published 
after  the  date  or  the  act  (1st  Jvlj  1842),  it  extends  to  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and 
to  7  yean  alter  his  death  ;  but  if  these  7  years  should  expire  within  42  years  from 
the  first  publication,  the  copyright  is  to  exist  till  the  termination  of  42  years  from 
the  date  of  publishing.  The  copyright  of  a  book  published  after  the  author's  death, 
and  after  Ist  Ji^  1842,  is  to  exist  42  years,  in  the  person  of  the  proprietor  or 
the  MS.  (fi  3).  Ihe  same  period  of  copyri|;ht  is  extended  to  the  authors  of  books 
published  ocHfore  1st  July  1842.  and  to  their  representatives  ;  but  publishers  who 
DaTe  acquired  the  copyright  oi  them,  hold  it  only  to  the  extent  of  tne  old  law  (vix. 
28  years  or  the  lifetime  of  the  author),  unless  the  author,  or  his  representative 
holding  the  copyright,  consent  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  enter  a  minute 
to  that  effect  in  the  register  at  Stationers'  Hall,  when  the  remaining  copyright 
"  shall  be  the  property  of  such  person  or  persons  as  in  such  minute  shall  oe  ex- 
pressed"  (§4).  Where  the  holder  of  a  copyright  after  the  author's  death  refuses 
to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  work,  the  Judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council  may  grant  a  license  to  publish  it,  on  its  being  shown  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  public  (§  5). 


mUry  atSkUumen^  HaO, — ^Proprietors  of  the  cop3nnght  of  books  to  be  published 
may  enter  in  the  register  of  the  Stotioners'  Company,  the  title,  time  of  publication, 
name  and  abode  of  publi^er,  and  the  name  and  abode  of  tne  propnetor  of  the 
copyrightj 
pany's 
rected 

register  may  Be  consulted  by'any  one,  on  payment  of  Is.  for  each  entry  inspected. 
A  certified  extract  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of  5s.  (§11). 

Copies  to  PubHo  Libraries.— To  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  each  book  must 
be  sent,  on  the  best  paper  used  in  the  impression,  with  all  plates,  &c.,  that  may 
belong  to  it,  finishea  in  the  best  manner,  and  a  like  copy  of  every  subsequent  edi- 
tion, if  there  be  alterations.  If  the  worx  be  published  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
the  delivery  must  be  within  one  month — ^ii  elsewhere,  within  three  (§  6).  The 
followlnglioraries  are  entitled  each  to  a  copy  of  the  ordinary  im|irwwion  of  every 
book  :-.The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford  ;  the  Pubhc  Library,  at  Cambridge  ;  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  Trinity  College  Lionbry.  at  Dublin.  The  book 
must  be  given  within  a  month  after  any  demand  m  writing  by  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Stationers'  Oo.,  or  by  a  librarian  oi  the  privileged  library,  demanding  the  copy, 
the  notice  being  given  within  a  year  after  the  pubucation  (§  8).  The  copy  for  any 
library  may  be  delivered  to  the  librarian,  a  receipt  being  obtained  from  nim  ({  9), 
The  penalty  for  not  delivering  each  copy  is,  besides  the  value  of  the  copy,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £5,  recoverable  either  summarily  before  two  justices,  or  by  an  ordin- 
ary action  (§  10).  When  entry  is  omitted,  in  the  case  of  a  book  published  after 
the  date  of  the  act,  the  remedies  specially  conferred  by  the  act  for  infringement  of 
copyright  are  lost  (|  24). 

ConsiittUion  and  Transmission  of  Property. — ^The  man  who  projects  and  composes 


fill  state  as  to  proprietorship,  where  the  author  was  employed  by  publishers  ;  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  contributions  to  periodicals  and  works  of  reference.    It 
faM  now  Deen  distinctively  fixed  by  the  foUovrinff  dause  in  the  new  act : 
"  That  whop  any  pnbliaiMr  or  other  person  shul,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  pass* 
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Ing  of  this  Mi,  hftTe  projected,  eonduetod,  and  eanried  en.  or  bSuU  faereftfter  project, 
condaot,  and  carry  on,  or  be  the  proprietor  of  any  encyclopndia,  reriew.  magaane^ 
periodical  work^  or  work  published  in  a  series  of  bookJB  or  parts,  or  any  book  ^diat- 
Boeyer,  and  shall  haye  employed  or  shall  employ  any  personjs  to  compose  the  same,  or 
any  yolnmes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  thereof,  for  publication  in  or  ae 
part  of  the  same,  and  sach  woric,  ydomes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  shall 
naye  been  or  shadl  hereafter  be  compoeed  ander  such  employment,  on  the  terms 
that  the  copyright  therein  shall  belon||[  to  snch  proprietor,  projector,  pnblkher,  or 
conductor,  and  paid  for  by  snob  propnetor,  projector,  publisher,  or  conductor,  the 
copyright  in  eyery  such  encyclopedia,  reyiew,  maipiine,  penodioal  yrcork,  and 
yyonc  published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  and  m  eywy  yolnme,  part,  essay, 
article,  and  portion  so  composed  and  paid  for,  shall  be  the  property  of  such  pro- 
prietor, projector,  publisher,  or  other  conductor,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  if  he  yrere  the  actual  author  thereof,  and  snail  haye  snch  term  of  copyright 
therein  as  is  giyen  to  the  authors  of  books  by  this  act ;  except  only  that,  in  the  case 
of  essays,  articles,  or  jtortions  forming  part  of  and  first  published  m  reviews,  maga- 
nnes,  or  other  periodical  works  of  a  like  nature,  after  the  term  of  28  years  tnm 
the  first  publication  thereof  respectiyely,  the  right  of  publishing  the  same  in  a  se- 
parate form  shall  reyert  to  the  author  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  giyen  by  this 
act ;  proyided  always,  that  during  the  term  of  28  years  the  said  proprietor,  pro- 
jector, publisher,  or  conductor  shall  not  publish  any  such  essay,  article,  or  portion 
separately  or  singly  without  the  consent  preyiously  obtained  of  the  autnor  thereof, 
or  his  asngns :  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  affect 
the  right  m  any  person  who  shall  haye  been  or  who  shall  be  so  employed  as  afore- 
said to  publish  any  snch  his  composition  in  a  separate  form,  ynio  by  any  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  may  haye  reseryed  or  may  hereafter  reserye  to  himself 
such  right ;  but  eyerj  author  resenring,  retaining,  or  haying  snch  right,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  copyright  in  such  composition  when  published  in  a  separate  form, 
according  to  this  act,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  snch  proprietor,  projector, 
publisher,  or  conductor  as  aforesaid.  The  entry  of  such  yrorks  in  series  may  be 
made  at  Stationers'  Hall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  issue,  once  fbr  all"  (§  11). 

Copyright  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be  personal  property  (§  25). 

Remednet  agamtt  Pinu^, — ^The  remedy  is  by  an  ordinary  action  of  damages, 
against  any  party  publishing  or  selling  ynthout  license  a  work  belonging  to  another, 
or  importing  copies  of  it  firom  abroaaCf  15).  Where  a  person  pursuM  for  piracy 
intenos  to  question  the  pursuer's  title,  he  must  send  spedflc  notice  before  trial, 
stating  tiie  facts  as  to  composition  and  proprietorship,  on  which  he  founds  (§  16). 
All  actions  must  bo  commenced  within  twelye  months  after  the  cause  of  action  ha« 
arisen  (§  26).  Pirated  copies  of  books  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyriffht  (|  2S).  Any  person  accessory  to  importing  for  sale  or  hire  copies  of 
books  In  which  there  is  copyright,  on  conriction  before  two  justices  of  peace,  for- 
feits for  each  ofibnce  £10,  and  double  the  yalne  of  the  copies  imported.  Officers  of 
customs  and  excise  are  authorized  to  seize  such  illegally  imported  copies  ;  and,  on 
the  recoyery  of  the  penalty,  £5  goee  to  the  officer  Beiziiig,-~the  remainder  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  (S  17). 

It  is  sometimes  yery  difficult  to  determme  whether  a  copyright  has  been  infringed, 
and  how  for.  In  the  case  of  books  of  reference,  eepeciaUy  ^ose  belonging  to  the 
exact  sciences,— in  road-books,  calculation-tables,  and  almanacs,  it  will  often 
happen  that  pcffties  cannot  go  oyer  the  same  ground  without  producing  the  same 
result,  so  that  identity  is  not  in  every  case  (as  in  ordinary  literary  works)  proof 
of  pla^arism.  The  difficulty,  howeyer,  is  greatly  oyercome  by  keeping  in  riew 
the  principle  at  the  foundation  of  literary  property,~that  no  man  is  entitled  to 
make  use  of  the  labours  of  his  neighbours  for  his  ovni  behoof.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  such  case  rests  in  the  eyidence  of  adaptation,  and  this  must  often  be  incidental, — 
it  will  arise  ftx>m  peculiarities  in  order  and  method  which  the  plagiarist  has  been 
found  to  haye  mechanically  employed  without  knowing  their  application  ^  from 
the  use  of  exdusiye  information,  to  which  the  plagiaristhad  no  access ;  and  it  may 
even  arise  in  the  adoption  of  the  typographic^  errors  of  the  original.  The  most 
clear  eyidence  generally  obtainable,  is  the  distribution  of  part  of  we  original  work 
in  the  printing-office  as  **  copy  "  to  the  compositors. 

IntemaiUmal  Cowright.—^y  a  late  act,  cop3nn|cbt  may  be  secured  in  woiks  first 
published  abroad,  if  the  pubhcation  have  been  in  a  country  which  grants  a  reci- 
procal priyilee;e  to  books  first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  59). 
The  pnyilege  is  proclaimed  by  order  in  council.  It  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of 
^pynght  pririlege  which  the  acts  allow  to  tho  publications  of  this  country  (§  1),  but 
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it  may  be  for  any  shorter  period  that  the  order  in  eooncil  may  direct  <§  7).  The 
title  of  the  book,  name  ana  place  of  the  author,  and  time  and  place  <^  first  publica- 
tion abroad,  must  be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  a  copy  must  be  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  within  a  time  specified  in  tne  order  (§  1).  No  copyright  iu  a 
woric  first  published  abroad  can  be  ei^oyed  in  theUnited  Kingdom,  except  in  terms 
of  the  act,  which  includes  music,  maps,  charts,  im  ^Uuis  (§§13, 16). 

/ft  Dramaiio  CompotUUmt  there  is  now,  by  3  ^P4  Wm.  iV .  c.  15,  a  copyright  as 
against  performance  on  the  stace.  It  extends  absolutely  to  all  pieces  not  printed 
and  published  at  the  passing  ox  the  act,  and  to  all  that  haye  oeen  printed  and 

Sublished  at  any  time  not  more  than  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act  (10th 
une  1833)^  in  both  cases  for  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and 
thence  during  the  author's  Hfe.  Bj  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  45,  aboye  mentioned,  the 
period  exten&d  by  the  act  to  other  hterary  property  is  extended  to  dramatic  re- 
presentations :  and  it  is  proyided  that  an  assignment  for  publication  of  a  dramatic 
piece  is  not  to  conyey  the  ri^ht  to  represent  it  (§§  20, 21).  The  penalty  for  infringe- 
ment of  this  species  of  copyright  is  40s.,  or  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  oleaM 
by  the  representation,  ana  double  costs. 

In  Mtuical  Comj^otUiont  there  is  a  copTrisht  which,  by  §§  20  &  21  of  5  &  $ 
Vict.,  is  made  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  dramatic  compositions. 

Z«c<ttref.~ Another  late  statute  (5  &  6  Wm.  lY.  c.  65)  constitutes  a  copyright 
in  lectures  deliyered,  which  are  not  to  be  published  without  the  lecturer's  consent, 
either  by  persons  who  haye  obtained  liberty  to  attend  them,  through  the  payment  of 
fises,  or  oy  any  other  unauthorized  person.  Thid  priyil<^  extends  by  the  statute  to 
the  usual  period  of  copyright,  which,  at  the  time  the  act  was  paBse<^  was  28  years* 
There  is  no  mention  of  this  species  of  copyright  in  5  &  6  Vict. 

LITHARG£  (Fr.  Litharge,  Ger.  OlaUe)^  a  semi-ritrified  oxide  of  Iea<L  in 
the  form  of  small  shining  heayy  scales,  or  more  or  less  agglutinated  masses.  It  is 
usually  produced  in  the  porification  of^  silyer  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold 
and  silyer  by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  and  state  of 
oxidation,  it  has  a  pale  or  a  deep  colour,>-the  one  is  called  utharffe  of  silyer,  and  the 
other  lithar|;e  of  gold.  Litharge  is  employed  in  medicine,  ana  by  potters,  j^ass- 
makers,  pamters,  and  others.  About  500  tons  are  annuaJly  exported,  cm^y  to 
Germany  and  Russia. 

LITNIUS  (Fr.  Toumesol,  Qer,  Laekmtu),  a  yiolet-blue  dye,  prepared  chiefly 
in  Holland  firom  a  lichen  {Leoomora  tartarea)^  which  grows  in  uie  Canary  and  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands.  It  is  imported  in  small  cubical  cakes,  of  a  dusky  blue  colour,  light, 
and  easily  pulyerized.  It  is  employed  to  stain  marble ;  also  as  a  chemical  test  of 
acidity,being  reddened  by  adds,  while  the  blue  is  restored  by  alkalis ;  for  this  purpose 
it  is  employ^  either  in  tne  form  of  a  tincture,  or  of  unsized  paper  coloured  with  it. 

LITkE,  a  French  measure  of  capacity  equal  1)  Imp.  pint  nearly. 

LIVRE,  the  integer  of  account  in  the  old  system  of  France,  is  equiyalent  to  S^d. 
nearly ;  and  81  liyres  =  80  fhuics.  Liyre  is  also  the  Frencn  name  for  a  pound 
weight.    The  liyre  usuel  =e  1  lb.  1  oz.  10^  drams  ayoird. 

LliOYD'S,  the  name  of  a  subscription  coffeehouse  in  London,  celebrated  on 
account  ot  its  being  tiie  office  of  the  Society  of  Underwriters.  flNBUiLiirGB, 
Kabinb  ]  It  is  situated  in  a  galleiT  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  (Sornhill,  and 
its  rooms  are  priyate  to  the  snbscnbers.    Few  or  none  of  the  commercial 


ignal  sendees  both  to  the  commerce  of  the  British  empire 

that  of  other  states.  The  society  has  agents  in  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  tJl 
parts  of  the  world  ;  it  makes  public  the  eyents,  both  commercial  and  maritime, 
which  it  learns  through  their  means :  these  accounts  are  receiyed  by  the  public 
with  a  confidence  which  nothing  for  more  than  a  century  has  tended  to  de^roy." 
"  At  Lloyd's,''  8a^8  Von  Raumer,*  *^  dose  to  the  dial  which  tells  the  hour,  is  one 
still  more  interesung  here,  which  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  connected 
with  the  weathercock  on  the  roof.  Intelligence  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
ships,— of  the  existence  and  fkte  of  yessels  m  all  parts  of  the  world,— reports  f^m 
consuls  and  oommisdoners  reddent  in  eyery  foreign  town, — newspapers  and 
gazettes  f^om  eyery  country,  are  here  to  be  found,  arranged  in  such  perfect  and  con- 
yenient  order,  that  the  entire  actual  state  of  the  commercial  worla  may  be  seen  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  any  of  the  countless  threads  that  conyerge  to  this  centre  may 
be  followed  out  with  more  or  leas  minuteness.  The  whole  earth,  or  the  whole 
*  The  FraMkn  traveller'B  description  refers  to  the  rooma  in  the  Old  Ezebange,  bat  their  gen- 
eral  cfaanwteilstlcs  contlnno  prMerred  In  the  new  edifice. 
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eoinin«mal  maclifnerr  of  the  eaith,  appeared  to  me  to  be  placed  in  the  hand<  of 
tho  directors  of  Lloyd's  coffeehouse." 

In  order  to  become  a  subscriber  to  this  institntion,  the  candidate  mast  bejpropooed 
by  six  members,  and  aftervrards  accepted  by  the  managini^  committee.  Tne  rooms 
are  open  for  the  transaction  of  msprance  boaineBs  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.   a 

Lloyd's  Rbqibt^U^  Bbitish  amd  Foudon  Shipfino. 
For  many  years  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Lloyd's  has  saperin- 
tended  a  registry  of  the  qualifications  of  ships :  which,  upon  the  reports  made  of 
them  br  suryeyors.  are  ranked  in  different  classes,  and  a  preference  giten  as 
to  employment  ana  insurance,  according  to  the  place  assigned  to  them.  Until 
1834,  tne  a«e  of  the  ship  was  held  to  be  condusiye  evidence  as  to  her  deterioration, 
without  reference  to  original  quality  or  repairs  \  but  this  regulation  haying  led  to 
the  building  of  ships  wiUi  little  regard  to  durability,  and  to  the  application  of  re- 
pairs as  spafin^y  as  possible,  the  system  of  classification  was  in  that  year  thoroughly 
reformed.  Ships  are  now  claesed  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  qualities  at 
the  time  of  surrey ;  and  thus  every  inducement  is  presented  to  build  them  in  a 
substantial  manner,  and  to  give  them  thorough  repairs  as  often  as  needed.  The 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  owners  are  stated  in  detail  in  the  R^gtster  Book.  The 
principal  are  the  following : — 

FiMT  Class  Britc.— JVr«<  DueHptUm  eompriiM  all  which  haye  not  pa«ed  a  prMerIb«d  an, 
provided  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  repair  and  efBdeney ;  and  thqr  are  designated  by 
the  letter  A  ({  39). 

Tho  period  of  continoanoe  in  this  dass  varies  fkom  four  to  twelve  yean,  aeoordina  to  the  orfgilnal 
conatiuctlon  and  quality  of  the  ressel,  the  materials  employed,  and  the  mode  <h  building ;  but 
after  the  expiration  of  the  proscribed  period,  shins  are  permitted  to  remain  in  this  rank,  or  to  be 
restored  thereto  for  a  further  limited  period,  on  the  eooditlons  after  mentioned. 

If,  on  the  termination  oi  the  period  of  original  designation,  a  sUpownor  shoold  wish  to  have  his 
■hip  remain  on  the  letter  A,  he  is  to  send  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  committoe,  who  then 
direct  a  special  sorrqr  to  be  held ;  and  if,  firom  the  report  of  sodi  special  snrvey,  the  ship  shall 
^pear  to  be  in  all  respects  in  a  sound  and  eSdent  state,  and  to  have  paeseived  her  original  form 
onaltcred,  the  committee  wUl  amtimu  sudi  ship  on  the  letter  A  for  such  further  period  as  they 
may  think  fit, — not  exceeding,  however,  one-thud  of  the  number  of  yean  wfaldi  had  been  origin- 
allv  assigned  <SM). 

If.  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  oi  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  yean,  beuond  the  period  for 
which  ships  may  have  been  originally  assigned  to  remain  In  the  Pint  Description  of  the  First 
Cbus,  an  owner  be  desirous  to  mve  his  ship  restored  to  that  deeeription,  sudi  restoiation  (alter 
survey  and  repain)  will  be  granted  for  a  pmod  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  time  origteally 
aaskned  for  the  remaining  Uiereln ;  the  same  to  be  calculated  nom  the  date  of  such  repiUn  ( }  65). 

It,  at  anif  age  of  a  vessel,  an  owner  be  desirous  to  have  the  ship  restored  to  the  First  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Fttit  Class,  sudi  restoration  (after  survey  and  repain)  will  be  granted  for  so  long  a 
period  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  committee,  not  exceedhig  in  any  case  the  term  of  six 

yean(iff7)« 

On  the  same  principle  of  giving  every  proper  advantage  to  dilps  whldi  shall  be  actually  proved 
to  be  superior  of  thefr  dam,  and  in  exodlent  condition,  ships  which  have  been  resioral  to  the 
dam  A  shall  be  entitled  to  an  extension  of  the  time ;  but  the  term  of  such  extended  ooatfaraanoe 
shall  be  limited  to  a  period  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  number  of  yean  for  whidi  the  ships 
may  reepectivdy  have  been  resfored,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  period  originally  as- 
signed to  them  (S  A»). 

Seeond  De$erfption  comprises  alt  ships  which,  having  pasNd  the  prescribed  age,  but  have  not 
undersone  the  repain  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  continued  in  or  restored  to  the  Pint  De- 
icrlptwn,  or  having  been  continued  or  restored,  and  the  additional  period  thus  assigned  having 
expired,— «ppear  on  eurvey  to  be  still  in  a  condition  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  dry  and  perishable 
cargoes ;  and  they  are  designated  by  the  diphthong  JE ;  but  such  of  the  ships  of  thb  dass  as  are 
found  on  survey  to  be  of  superior  description,  bdng  fit  for  the  oonvcgrance  of  dry  and  perishable 
goods  to  and  Jrim  all  parti  qfOu  world,  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk,  thus  prefixed,  *M  (|  00). 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  ship  In  this  dass  a  careful  survey  is  required  annually,  or  on 
the  return  from  every  foreign  voyage ;  but  if  not  surveyed  within  twdve  months  after  entering  the 
fleoond  Description  of  the  First  Class,  such  ship  havhig  been  during  that  time  hi  some  port  tai  the 
United  Blingdom,  the  character  will  be  omitted  untUsndi  survey  be  hdd ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
abe  win  be  allowed  to  nam  hito  the  dass  B  (|  61). 

British  North  American  built  ships,  and  ships  buOt  In  India,  are  subject  to  nedal  rules  of 
dasslflcatlon  (§|  69,  63,  70). 

Bnooim  Ci.A8S  Ships  comprise  all  found  on  snrvey  unfit  for  carrying  drg  caigoes,  but  perffeetly 
fit  Ibr  the  conveyance  to  ana  from  aU  porta  <^tht  worbi  <tf  cargoes  not  in  their  nature  snl^ect  to 
sea-damage,  and  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  B.  BuMeet  to  occasional  inspection,  diipe 
are  continued  in  this  dam  so  long  as  their  condition  shall,  In  the  opinion  of  the  oommlttee,  entitle 
them  thereto  <S|  64, 65). 

THian  Class  Sbips  comprise  those  In  good  oondltkm,  and  found  on  snrvey  6t  for  the  convqr- 
aaoe  on  thort  vopagei  (not  out  of  Europe)  of  cargoes  In  thdr  nature  not  sul^ect  to  sea-damage; 
and  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  I  (S  66). 

BruAM  Ships  require  to  be  surveyed  twice  in  eadi  pear,  when  a  duuaeter  is  assigned  to  them 
acoordlngto  the  report  of  survey  as  regards  the  chustteiUlon  of  the  hull  and  materiab  of  the 
vesseL  That,  with  respect  to  the  bollen  and  machhieiy,  the  letten  ««  MC"  are  inserted  fai  the 
Reglstiy  Book,  when  at  those  periods  the  ownen  have  ddivered  to  the  sonreyon  the  certfflcaSe 
of  a  competent  mastor*cngtaieer  that  they  are  In  good  order  (H  78,  79). 
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The  TOora  of  all  nfciMwi  of  tmmIi  aw  dedmftted  hy  the  flgares  I  and  S,— 1  signifying  that  the 
Ve«ei  is  well  and  sniBdently  fbttnd,  9  that  she  is  deficient  in  either  quantity  or  quality.  Thus, 
**  IS  A  1  **  denotes  a  twelre-years  ship  of  the  first  description  of  the  first  class,  with  stores  well 
and  sdBdentiy  found. 

The  ease  of  damages  to  ships  ia  suMect  to  special  ivgnlations ;  but  the  class  of  a  ship  It  never 
reduced  before  eonunonicaiittg  in  wrlung  with  the  owner,  master,  or  agent  ({  S1-2A). 

The  office  of  Lloyd's  Register  Bodety  Is  9  White  Lkm  C(^||.  Comhill,  London.  The  subscrip- 
tion  is  £3, 9k  per  annum,  for  whteh  a  Register  Book  and^lkplements  are  delivered  annually. 
In  the  book  for  the  year  1841-42,  there  were  of  class  A,  fiOHVUps ;  JE,  3668 ;  B,  890 ;  I»  64 ;  no 
cbaracterass^tned,  1856;  in  all,  19,339.  8 

LOADSTONE.    rMAGNET.] 

LOAN  FUND  SOCIETIES,  beneyolent  associations  for  aceommodatiiig  the 
industrious  poor  with  small  loans.  Societies  of  this  kind  have  been  long  common 
in  the  sister  island ;  and  Mr  Inglis,  in  his  **  Ireland  in  1834,"  testifies  to  their 
utility.  Since  that  Tear  ther  have,  under  the  protection  and  reffuation  of  a  new  sta- 
tute, and  a  "  Central  Loan  Fund  Board  "  estaolished  in  DublinHieen  greatly  increas- 
ed. In  the  beginning  of  1841 ,  the  number  enrolled  under  this  Board  was  243,  which 
was  exclusiye  of  numerous  societies  in  conneidon  with  a  London  association  termed 
the  **  Irish  Reproductiye  Loan  Institution."  Of  these  243  societies,  215  had  made 
returns  to  the  board,  riiowing  that  in  1840  the  amount  circulated  by  them  was  no 
less  than  £1,164,046 ;  the  number  of  borrowers,  468,750 ;  the  profit,  after  paving 
interest  to  depositors  and  expenses  of  management,  £15,828 ;  deducting  from  which 
the  loss  of  17  societies,  £361,  left  of  net  profit,  £15,47/.  A  few  of  these  societies 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Monts  de  Piet^,  but  in  general  they  are  petty  banks, 
receiying  on  deposit  the  small  savings  of  one  class^  and  lending  tnem  out  to  another 
in  loans ;  each  mdiyidual  borrower  giyine  two  jomt-securities.  Sometimes  fVinds 
are  raised  by  deposits  from  the  gsntzy,  nee  of  interest,  but  more  commonly  on 
debentures  oearmg  5  or  6  per  cent.  The  managing  committee  is  formed  of  the 
resident  clergy  and  others,  who  act  /pratuitously;  and  the  net  profit  is  appropriated 
toyrards  a  dispensary,  school,  dothmg  and  fuel  for  the  poor,  or  supplying  indigent 
farmers  with  seed  at  prime  c(wt.  The  general  tendency  of  these  associations  apnears 
to  be  to  engender  ana  foster  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  punctuality  ;  ^  and 
the  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  system  is  m  no  small  degree 
attributable  to  the  societies  being  upheld  by  their  own  resources  and  exertions." 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  working  of  the  system,  we  must  refer  to  the  annual 
reports  of  the  board  presented  to  ParUainent. 

In  England,  these  societies  are  mostly  confined  to  the  metropolitan  district;^  and 
the  aocounte  laid  before  Parliament  in  1841  by  Mr  Pratt,  the  barrister  appointed 
to  certify  the  rules  of  savings  banks,  show  their  number  on  31st  December  1840 
to  have  oeen  only  45 ;  the  amount  circulated  in  the  previous  year,  £67,711;  and 
the  number  of  borrowers,  11,438.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  Irish  accounts 
show  the  proportional  amount  of  the  loans  repaid  by  the  securities. 

The  Irish  societies  are  regulated  by  the  act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  55,  as  amended  by 
1  &  2  Vict.  0. 78.  These  acto  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  in 
Dublin ;  the  revision  of  the  societies'  rules  by  a  barrister ;  the  limitation  of  loans 
to  £10  at  one  time,  and  the  interest  to  6d.  a-pound  for  20  weeks ;  the  appointment 
of  officers,  managers,  and  trustees ;  the  exemption  of  documents  from  stamp-dutjr ; 
the  recovery  of  tiie  loans  before  justices ;  ana  a  variety  of  other  rules  as  to  their 
economy,  safety,  and  good  order.  In  England,  the  regulating  statute  is  3  &  4  Vict, 
c.  110,  which  contains  provisions  somewmit  similar ;  allowing,  however,  a  loan  cf 
£15  to  one  indiridual,  and  limiting  the  interest  to  5  per  cent. 

The  loan  society  system  is  not  practised  in  Scotland. 

LOBSTER,  along-tailed  crustaceous  animal  iAstacus  marintu)  found  in  abund- 
ance on  the  rocky  coasto  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Norway, 
from  whence  large  ouantities  are  brought  to  London :  the  number  annually  sold  at 


m 


3,  they  are  found  near  the  shore ;  in  vrinter  they  are  seldom  taken  in  less  than 
12or  15  fiithoms.    A  sizeable  animal  is  from  1  to  2  lbs.  in  weight. 

No  lobsters  mnsl  be  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  between  1st  Jane  and  1st  September,  under 
a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence ;  9  Qeo.  II.  c.  33, 1 4. 

Fresh  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported,  may  be  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  without 
report,  entry,  or  warrant ;  3  &  4  Wm.  iv.  c  fiS,  {  2. 

IA)CKS  {Fr.  Serrures,  Get,  Sehlcuer.  li,  Serraiure.  Vot,  FecKaduras,  Rus. 
Samki.  Sp.  Cerradurat)  are  in  this  country  principally  manufactored  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  Staffordshiiw ;  but » large  share  of  the  trade  is  likewise  possessed  by 
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Birmingham  and  London,  whefo  thoee  of  (he  fineei  quality  am  made.  {Inoir 
Manufacturbs.] 

LOG,  the  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  ship's  moticm,  oonsists 
of  the  log^p  and  line  attached  to  it.  The  former,  a  small  thin  wooden  qnadrut, 
having  the  circular  edge  loaded  with  lead  to  make  it  stand  upright,  keeps  its  ^ace 
in  the  water  when  thrown  outj|^e  the  line  is  unwound  from  a  ntH  in  the  ship's 
gallery  :  and  the  lengtii  unwoflp  in  a  certain  time  siyes  the  rate  of  sailing.  Tliis 
IS  calculated  by  knots  made  on  the  line,  the  length  oetween  which,  usually  40  or 
50  feet,  is  so  proportioned  to  the  time  measured  by  a  sand-glass,  that  the  num- 
ber unwound  shows  the  number  of  miles  which  the  ship  is  sailing  in  the  hour. 
The  log-book-'itie  diip's  journal— contains  an  account  of  the  progress  made  as  de- 
duced from  obserrations  of  the  log.  It  is  posted  daily  from  the  log-board,  where 
these  are  first  recorded.  It  also  contains  the  state  of  the  weather,  direction  of 
currents,  position  of  rocks  or  shoals,  seeing  or  speaking  other  yessels,  and,  in  diort, 
all  matters  relating  to  the  ship's  phctf  not  only  for  present  convenience,  but  as 
matter  of  intelligence,  or  of  evidence  in  case  of  future  inquiry.    The  course  and 

deatUredeoninpf  fiir- 
h  is  necessarily  used 
ig  observations  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
or  of  approaching  land.  Men-of-war  steamers  keep  two  log-TOoks,— the  ordinary 
ship's  log*  and  an  account  of  the  engine. 

LOGWOOD  {Ft.  BoisdeCkimpeche.  Get.  BhuhoU.  lLCampem>.  Sp.Pdh 
de  Campeche),  a  dvewood  obtained  from  the  HanuUojfvlon  Campeemanumy  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Campeachy  and  Jamaica,  especially  the  former,  from  whence  the 
finest  wood  is  procured.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  of  a  deejp  orange  colour,  a  sweetish 
astringent  taste,  and  peculiar  odour ;  ana  is  brought  to  us  in  lar»)  blocks  or 
billets,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to  chips.  Logwood  is  extensively  employed 
for  compound  colours,  but  its  chief  use  is  for  blacks,  and  certain  shades  of  gray : 
an  extract  from  it  is  also  used  in  medicine.  From  125,000  to  30,000  tons  are  aunu- 
ally  imported,— nearly  one-fourth  of  which,  however,  is  re-exported  to  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  northern  Europe. 

LOMBARD,  a  bank  for  lending  money  on  pawn. 

LOSS.      riNSUaANCB,  MABINB.r 

LOTTERIES,  PUBLIC  on  STATE.  The  first  English  lottery  on  record  was  in 
1 569,  for  the  benefit  of  the  harbours  and  other  works.  Licenses  for  various  schemes 
were  afterwards  occasionally  granted ;  and  in  1694,  state-lotteries  were  introduced 
in  aid  of  the  finances.  The  principle  upon  which  the  public  lotteries  were  con- 
ducted was  that  of  selling  a  certain  number  of  chances  or  tickets,  and  distributing 
by  lot  a  part  only  of  the  money  collected  among  a  small  number  of  the  ticket- 
holders.  The  immorality  of  the  govemipent  in  thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  gam- 
bling among  the  people,  and  misleading  them  from  those  habits  of  continued  in- 
dus^y  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation,  soon  became  apparent, 
and  in  course  of  time  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  1808,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  **  that  by  the  effects  of  the  lottery, 
even  nnder  its  present  restrictions,  idleness,  dissipation,  and  poverty  are  incr^ised, 
— ^the  most  sacred  and  confidential  trusts  are  betrayea,— domestic  comfort  is  de- 
stroyed,— ^madness  often  created, — crimes  subjecting  the  perpetntors  of  them  to 
the  punishment  of  death  are  committed,— and  even  suicide  itself  is  produced,  as  wUl 
fully  appear  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  House."—*'  No  mode  of  raising  money 
appears  to  your  Committee  so  burdensome,  so  pernicious,  and  so  unproductive. ' 
Notwithstanding  this  just  denunciation,  ^vemment  persisted  in  raising  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  annually  by  contributions  which,  to  use  the  foicible  words  of 
M.  Say,  were  in  most  cases  taken  *'  from  the  broad  of  misery,  if  not  from  the  fruit 
of  crime,"  until  18*23,  the  year  when  the  last  act  was  sanctioned  for  the  sale  of 
lottery 'tickets.  This  act  ukewise  contained  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  all 
private  lotteries^  and  the  sale  in  this  kingdom  of  shares  in  any  foreign  lottery. 
This  latter  provision  being  extensively  ev^ed,  another  statute  was  passed  in  1836 
(6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  66)^  imposing  a  penalty  of  £50  for  advertising  foreign  and  other 
illegal  lotteries.    Devices  are  used,  however,  for  the  evasion  even  of  this  act. 

Lotteries  have  been  abolished  in  France,  but  they  still  exist  in  many  oti^er  parts 
of  the  Continent.  In  Italy,  their  pestilential  infiuence  affects  every  town  and  all 
classes :  each  government  has  one,  the  tickets  for  which  are  sold  in  all  the  other 
states,  and  a  drawing  takes  place  every  week  or  two ;  while,  the  tidcets  being  in- 
finitenmally  divisible,  chances  may  be  purchased  by  day-labourers  and  beggars, 
who  are  there  the  most  eager  of  all  gamblers  iSpaldifH^t  Itafy  and  the  JttUian. 
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Islandty  vol.  iii.  p.  349).    Lotteries  are  also  (or  W6l«  l&toly)  sanctioned  for  pnblio 
porposes  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States. 
LTJBEC,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  states,  consists  of  a  town  and  small  territory, 


eity  being  26^)00.    The  isoyemnient 

burgesses.  8 

The  dty  is  dean,  eheeiftil,  end  pleeaurtly  litiieted,  In  let  A3*  M'  N.,  long.  10"  41'  E.,  on  en 
eminenee  between  the  Wekenito  end  Trere,  eboat  10  or  18  milei  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
where  is  Travemunde,  its  port,  with  whldi  it  oonmianicetes  by  means  of  lip^ters  and  steamers. 
Although  1^  no  moans  so  Important  as  formerlj,  it  still  may  be  considered  a  thriving  town.  It 
poesesses  vanons  small  mannlseturee,  a  oonsidenble  diare  of  the  carrying  trade  In  Russian  pro- 
dace,  and  an  extendve  tnmdt  trade,  partienlariy  with  HAiuimo,  fflstant  only  36  mUee,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  TraTt  and  a  eanaL  Exports,  diiefly  core.  Imports, 
French  wines  and  silks,  British  mana&ctares,  and  odonial  produce.  From  TnTenumde  steani- 
packets  sail  r^ularly  for  Petersbuiy,  Copcnhagoi,  and  Stocxbotan. 

HaABURSs,  Wjeiobts,  Moinas,  Dorun,  &a 


Meaturet  and  WdghU^^Tke  eU  of  8  feet  ss 
9S70  Imp.  inches. 

The  ahm  of  SO  vierteis,  40  stahgen,  or  80  kaa- 
nes  =  31*87  Imp*  gallons. 

The  last  of  wiaeat  or  rye  of  8  dromts,  14  barrels, 
or  96  scheffels  =  11*04  Imp.  quarters :  the  last 
of  oats,  shniUriy  divkied,  =  ISitf  do. 

The  centner  of  8  linwnds  or  119  Lubee  Ibe.  =s 
119*67  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  100  Lubee  lbs.  =  106-85 
lbs.  avoird.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  with 
the  Cologne  mark  of  3608  troy  eralns. 

Jfon<|f.^Accoantsaresta^a  in  marks  of  16 
sdiillingB,  each  of  19  pfonntags  Labec  oorreney 
or  Lubi.  The  mark,  valued  at  the  rate  of  94  to 
the  Cologne  mark  weight  of  fine  diver,  is  equal 
Is.  9id. ;  and  16  marks  111  schiU.  =  £1,  The 
doDar  contains  3  marks.  Foreign  exchangee  are 
transacted  through  the  medium  of  Bamburg, 
Id  marks  banco,  the  agio  on  whidi,  eomparei 
with  Lubee  currency,  is  usually  aboutSSper  cent. 

finances.— The  public  revenue  is  about  7M,000 
marks :  the  debt  hi  1836  amounted  to  5,500,000 
marks,  but  It  has  since  been  reduced. 

JHioef.— On  imports,  i  per  cent,  ad  ealorcm  / 
on  exports,  nil:  the  trandt  doty  >■  from  i  to  | 
perecnt. 

Treaty  wUh  fin'toln^— Since  the  artiele  Ham- 
BOBO  was  written,  a  treaty  supplementanr  to  the 
one  deecribed  under  that  head  has  been  published, 
which  provides  for  a  more  liberal  intercourse 

LUCCA,  an  Italian  duchy,  situated  on  the  W.eoast,  immediately  N.of  Tnscany. 
Area,  420  square  miles ;  nopulation,  168,19Q.  The  capital,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  has  a  population  ox  24,092.    GoTemment,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

The  cooptnr  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Apeonine  region  i  the  valley  of  the  Serehio,  Including 
the  hig^  cultivated  plain  of  Lucca ;  and  the  coast  district,  m  part  manhy,  but  producing  good 
pasture.  Owing  chleny  to  the  minute  sabdivislon  of  land,  there  are  no  fewer  than  95,000  petty 
proprietors,  and  firom  this  circumstance  the  eonnfry  ta  the  most  densdy  peopled  of  Italy,  and 
udeed  of  Europe.    The  Lnodiese  are,  however,  industrious  and  shrewd ;  and  many  of  them  emi- 

Sate  to  foreign  lands,  whoie  they  work  as  stuceo-image  and  piaster^cad  makers.  The  duehy, 
ough  mainly  agricultural,  possesses  a  few  manufectures  of  diks,  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  paper, 
and  uon.  Its  commercial  interooorse  is  prindpally  with  Tuscany,  eepedally  Le^iom,  between 
which  place  and  the  town  of  Lucca,  by  wav  of  Pisa,  a  railway  Is  in  progress.  Eaports,  mostly  ollve- 
oQ  (the  bed  in  Italy),  with  sUk,  timber,  diestnuts,  and  fish.  Imports,  grain,  seeds,  wines,  spuits. 


than formerty  with  the HanaeTowna.  Itbdafted 
London,  August  8, 1841. 

Art.  1.  Provides  that  all  British  veieds  enter- 
ing the  Hanseatic  porta  Ihm  countries  not  the 
dominions  of  Briadn,  shell  not  pay  other  or 
higher  dues  than  are  exigible  on  Hanse  vessels  In 
similar  circumstances ;  and  the  duties  on  thdr 
cargoee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  cargoes  had 
been  in  Hanse  vessels.  On  the  other  lumd, 
Hanse  vessels  from  Hanse  ports  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  ports  of  all  British  possesdons,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  dues  as  are  exigible  on  British 
veesds  In  similar  drcumstancee ;  and  the  dutiee 
on  thdr  cargoee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  ear* 
goes  had  been  In  British  vesiols 

Alt.  i.  Britafai  likewise  agrees  that  all  goods, 
the  produce  of  the  Hanse  states,  the  other  Ger- 
man states,  or  of  the  Cterman  Customs  Union, 
which  may  be  imported  in  any  foreign  vessel 
ftam  the  Hanse  ports,  or  any  port  on  the  Elbe 
or  Weser,  Into  the  ports  of  toe  British  nosses- 
sions  abroad,  indudlng  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
shall  also  be  pennitted  to  be  imported  from  the 
Hanse  ports  Into  those  of  said  B.  P.  abroad. 
In  Hanse  vesseli;  and  such  goods  Imported  into, 
and  all  goods  exported  to  any  foreum  eonntnr 
whatever  from  the  ports  of  sakl  B.  P.  abroad. 
In  Hanse  veeads,  shall  pay  the  same  duties  as 
if  they  were  imported  or  exported  in  British 


>,  «uu  ■■Ml.     Aiu|nHia,  yni,  d^duv,  wtu^f  9|Fu*»a, 

eatCle,  hemp,  flax, 'cottons  and  other  manofeotured  goods,  tropioU  produce,  salted  provldons,  and 
pig-iron.  **  The  export  trade,"  si^-s  Dr  Bowrinv,  ^*  Is  about  four  millions  of  francs  (£160,000) ; 
that  of  oil  amounts  to  800,000  fr.,  and  that  of  fresh  fish  gives  to  the  district  of  Viaregglo  an  annual 


sum  of  800,000  fr.  The  imports  neariy  balance  the  exports ;  but  condderable  quantities  of  bul- 
lion enter  the  duchy  In  payment  of  arndes,  <tf  which  (from  thdr  not  being  cfaaned  with  export 
duty)  BO  aecount  Is  kept  at  the  customhouse.'*— (Aowrt  an  Jtaiian  BtaUi,  p.  06.)  The  only  port 
b  vlarcggio,  which  poesesses  a  roadstead  frequented  by  eoadtng-vc 

MmaavBBs,  Wxigrtb,  Momibs,  &c 

Meatwrts  and  ITc^pftte^— The  woollen  hraodo 
=  83*8  Imp.  inches;  the  silk  bracdo  =  88*8 
Imp.  inches;  4  braceia  =  1  oanna.  The  oil 
coppo,  reckoned  generally  at  84  Ibe.  peso  groeso 
=  ilvf  Imp.  gallons.  The  wine  measure  is  the 
Leghorn  barile  of  80  flasd.  The  com  stJ^B  =  } 
Jmp,  bushd.    The  pound  s  5813i  troy  grains ; 


but  the  pound  "  peso  groseo  **  =  11  Leghorn 
Ibe.  =:  8-834  lbs.  avoird. 

If  omy.— Accounts  are  generally  stated  in  Luc- 
chese  lire  of  80  soldi,  each  of  18  denari  di  lira. 
Payments  are  made  diiefly  ha  the  money  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  6  lire  6|  soldi  of  Lucca  ara  redcoiied 
equal  to  the  Leghorn  peaxa  of  8  reals.    Foreign 
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etcbangcf  and  Om  luulow  of  Mill  an  ngnlatod  iMtunt,  10MroeBt.Ml«atoN«/ 

entlralj  by  the  cnsiom  of  LMhon.  LS  per  100 Ibi. ;  wooUeotaaA  teidwan,  19  pw 

Trnfoman  MmeUaMi  reeion  In  gold  crowm  «aot ;  ooAn  and  hmt-manr,  L15  ptr  100  lbs. ; 
(teudi  <rorQ)  of  WtoUU,  each  of  li  denati  d'oio.  brown  nigar,  L8  per  lOOTba. 
The  mUd  crown  =  7^  lire.  Jitaance*.— The  rtate  rerenne  iaalKmt£8D,0Oa 

Pi^ciptU  lhUiei.—<ioiton  and  linen  mana-   There  are  no  publie  debts  beyond  pcirioas,  &c. 

LUGGER,  a  YOBsel  with  two  or  three  iDMts,  op  and  down  which  Ing^eails  are 
made  to  trayene.  bo  that  they  may  he  readily  set  or  taken  in  without  goin^  aloft. 
Slight,  qaick-eailinf  eraft  of  this  Kind  were  need  aa  priTateera  hy  the  French  in 
the  last  war.  On  the  £.  coast  of  England  strong-hnilt  luggers  are  mneh  employed 
in  the  herring  and  mackerel  iiflheTy. 

LUMBER,  a  term  applied,  chiefly  in  America,  to  timber  throai^  all  its  pre- 
paratory stages,  i^m  its  growing^  in  the  woods  until  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  artificer  for  the  purpose  of  Ming  worked  up.  It  occurs  principally  in  the 
form  of  scantling,  deals,  inch-thick  bouds,  dap-boards,  shingles,  stayes,  and  hoops. 
Varieties  ^  pine  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  what  is  usually  denominated  lumber 
in  Britidi  America. 

LUSTRE,  a  plain  silk  and  worsted  fkbric,  similar  to  poplin. 

LUTESTKlNGy  a  plain,  stout,  silken  fitbrio,  formmg,  with  groe  de  Naples,  of 
which  indeed  it  is  merely  a  fine  land,  **  the  staple  of  silks." 

LYCOPODIUM,  an  inflammable  powder  used  in  fireworks,  obtained  i^m  » 
common  moss-like  plant  of  the  same  name. 

M. 

MACAO,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  China,  lying  in  lat.  22^  IS'  N.,  long.  118* 
34'  £.,  on  tne  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  riyer.  on  a  peninsula  project- 
ing from  a  small  territory  separated  firom  the  continent  by  riyer-channels.  Oi- 
cult  about  8  miles.  Population  said  to  be  30,000,  mostly  Chinese.  It  is  jointly 
ruled  by  Portufraese  officers  and  a  Chinese  mandarin,— the  latter  possessing,  how« 
oyer,  all  the  real  power. 

This  place  was  granted  to  the  Portnguese  In  IMS.  fai  retam  for  aiisls>aiif*>  aflbrded  by  then 
against  pirates  that  had  infiested  the  ooast ;  and  It  was  at  one  Ume  the  centre  of  their  intereoone 
with  China,  Annam,  81am,  and  Japan ;  but  Iiaying  Buffered  from  that  supine  sloth  which  baa 
involyed  all  their  Eastern  empire,  its  trade  is  now  quite  Inconsiderable.  Of  late,  its  diief  or 
rather  sole  importance  has  been  derived  from  Its  oontatuiig  the  dwellings  of  the  Europeans  tradtag 
with  Canton,  at  which  place  they  are  only  allowed  to  resl«  during  the  tea-season.  Even  at  Macao 
the  Portuguese  and  other  strangers  are  Jealously  watched  by  the  Chinese,  who  have  a  foctifled 
barrier  across  the  isthmus,  beyond  which  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  pass.  A  ground  rent  of 
sue  taelsper  annum  is  paid  for  this  settlement  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Chinese  govenmient,  which, 
beeldes,  levies  a  duty  on  the  shipping.    [C'HiirA.] 

MACCARONI  is  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  flayoured  with  other  articles,  and 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  paste,  to  which,  by  a  peculiar  process,  a  tubular  or 
pipe  form  \a  given,  in  order  that  it  may  cook  more  readily  in  hot  water  ;  that  of 
smaller  diameter  wan  maccaroni  (which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill) 
is  called  vermiceUi^  and  when  smaller  still,  fedeUnL  The  finest  \b  made  from  the 
flour  of  the  hard-grained  Black  Sea  wheat.  ^laocaroni  is  the  principal  article  of 
food  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  Naples,  where  the  best  is  manufactured,  and 
fh>m  whence  also  it  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  In  this  country  mac- 
caroni and  vermicelli  are  sometimes  used  in  soups. 

MACE  (Du.  Fbefy.  Fr.  Afaeu.  Ger.  Mutkaienbmte,  For.  Majteit\  a  spice 
composed  of  the  membranous  tunic  or  covering  investing  the  black  shell  in  which 
the  nutmeg  is  contained,  and  is  first  disdosM  on  themiit  ripening  and  burst- 
ing. When  good  it  is  thin,  fiezible,  oily,  of  a  bright  reddish-yellow  colour,  has 
the^  spicy  odour  of  the  nutmeg^  but  more  pungent ;  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish, 
acrid  taste.  That  which  is  brittle^  pale,  and  of  little  smell  or  taste,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Mace,  though  chiefiy  used  for  cuhnary  purposes,  is  occasioni^y  employed  medicin- 
ally as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant.  About  20,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption.    [Nvtmbo.]  8 

MACHINERY  for  cotton-spinning  and  weaying  Ib  constructed  on  a  great  scale 
at  Manchester ;  fiax-mills  at  Leeds ;  marine  steam-engines  at  Glasgow ;  and 
woollen  and  lace  machines,  locomotives,  and  an  innumerable  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, at  many  places  in  Britain.  We  possess  no  means  of  computing  the  total 
extent  of  these  manufactures;  but  in  a  late  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  {Far.  Paper,  1841,  p.  230)  it  ia  estim* 
atod  that  in  eleyen  towns  in  Lancashire  ttiere  are  115  meiDhanioal  establishment^ 
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which  haTe  of  capital  inyested,  £1^152000 ;  and  of  liocBe-powcr,  1811 ;  the  whold 
capable  of  employing  17,382  hands.  The  trade  owes  its  orinn  mainly  to  the  dis- 
coreries  of  Hargreares,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Watt,  and  Ourtwright ;  and  it  is 
snstained  almost  whoUv  by  the  demands  created  in  different  branches  of  industry  by 
these  inyentors,  and  others  in  the  same  walk^  within  onr  own  coontry,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery  (excepting  engines  ana  common  mill-gear)  has  from  an  early 
period  been  Jealously  prohibited,  or  restricted  within  narrow  lixidts,  with  the  yiew 
of  protecting  the  home  mannfkctnxers.  This  began  in  1696.  by  the  prohibition  of 
Leas'  stoddng-frame ;  other  acts  were  passed  in  1750  and  1774 ;  after  which  the 
system  appears  to  haye  been  in  much  fkyonr,  as  prohibitory  acts  then  followed 
each  other  with  ^at  rapidity,  and  descending  in  some  cases  to  yery  trifling  ob- 
jects. The  exlstmg  enactments  will  be  fonncrnnder  the  head  Cusioms  Reouli- 
TioNS  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  52,  §  104) ;  bnt,  in  pursnance  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
Parliunentary  Committee  in  1825,  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  the  law  was  in 
that  year  jriyen  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  whose  report  an  export-lioense  (subject 
to  a  fee  of  £2,  2b.)  is  issned  by  the  Treasury.  The  former  decides  upon  each  ap- 
nlication  to  export  according  to  its  merits ;  and  the  rule  adopted  is  described  by 
Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  their  former  secretary,  as  follows : — **  The  license  is  fireely  giyen 
for  all  processes  that  are  merely  for  drrasing  and  preparing  the  fibrous  substonce, 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk  ;  that  while  this  substuice  remains  only  as  a  quantity 
of  cotton  or  a  quantity  of  wool,  the  prohibition  is  kept  back  and  not  allowed  to 
apply ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  any  machine  which  once  takes  the  yery  first  moye- 
ment  to  the  diyiding  of  this  substance  preparatory  to  the  spinning,  the  prohibition 
has  been  strictly  enforced,  and  no  license  oyer  pren.  The  retains  part,  therefore, 
is  that  which  apph'es  to  tne  spinning  or  the  diyiding  of  the  substance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  spinning ;  the  handing  it  oyer,  as  it  were,  to  a  spindle  to  be  spun."—- 
Ihid.  p.  4. 

The  policy  of  still  farther  opening  up  the  export-trade  has  been  much  discussed, 
more  especially  since  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1841.  This  committee  did  not  state  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  they  laid 
before  Parliament  a  mass  of  evidence,  adduced  nrom  experienced  customhouse 
officers,  manufacturers,  and  engineers,  which  renders  it  no  lonser  doubtfhl  that 
**  the  mounds  and  fences  "  by  iniich  the  shipment  of  machinery  is  restrained,  are 
not  only  fhtile  and  unnecessary,  but  hurtful.  It  is  shown  to  be  impossible  to  pre- 
yent  the  illicit  exportation  of  the  forbidden  kinds,  more  especially  of  the  important 
parts,  which  are  almost  all  of  a  minute  description,  and  in  separate  pieces^  such  as 
bobbins,  nnndles,  and  rollers ;  fhrther,  that  tne  prohibitory  system,  serying  as  a 
b<mfu  to  foreign  machine-malong,  has  tempted  capitalists  to  embark  in  the  trade  : 
and  Belgium,  and  many  parts  of  Germany.  France,  Switzerland,  and  tiie  United 
States,  now  abound  in  machine-ftctories,  raU  of  Kitish  tools,  superintended  by 
British  workmen,  and  supplied  early  and  systematically  with  drawings,  models, 
or  model-machines,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  of  all  new  and  improyed  apparatus ; 
by  which  means  the  mechanists  of  those  countries — ^Belgium  especially — ^not  only 
supply  in  most  departments  the  home  demand,  but  are  beginning  to  export  to 
Russia  and  to  S.  America.  In  this  way  British  inyentors  are  compelled  either  to 
erect  works  abroad,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  with  existing  establishments  for 
the  supply  to  the  Clontinent  of  their  prohibited  inyentions,  and  enormous  loss  is 
inflicted  on  the  fleld  of  labour  of  this  country,  which,  but  for  these  restrictions, 
would,  from  its  natural  and  acquired  adyantMes,  haye  been  the  machine-shop  of 
the  world.  It  is  likewise  shown  that  many  other  facilities  besides  the  possession 
of  improyed  machinery,  require  to  be  blended  and  enjoyed  by  foreign  manufikcturers 
before  they  can  riyal  tnose  of  Britain ;  such  as  highly  skilled,  steady,  and  per- 
seyering  artisans — ^minute  subdirision,  with  at  the  same  time  combination  and 
compactness  of  labour— contiguity  of  manufactories  to  the  machine-shops,  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas  thereby  occadoned— the  proximi^  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fuel  and  iron— the  best  markets  for  the  raw  material,  and  extended 
demand  for  manufactures — abundant  capital—the  flrst  use  of  inyentions — ^and, 
above  all,  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry. 

The  declared  value  of  the  snipments  of  machinery  and  mill-gearing  in  1822  was 
£116,220 ;  in  1825,  £212,420  :  in  1830,  £208,767  ;  in  1835,  £307^51 ;  and  in  1840, 
£593,064.  This  last  sum  included  £294.148  for  steam  apparatus  sent  principally 
to  France.  Ciermany.  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  to  India  ; 
£227,672  for  all  kinds  of  mill-worit  and  machinery  allowed  to  be  exported  by  law. 
shipiMMl  generally  to  most  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  £71,244  for  machmery  exportea 
nnoer  license,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Germany,  Russia,  Bel^um,  and  France. 
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The  importation  of  foreign  inventions  is  eneoozaged  by  tiie  allowaikfie  of  a  patent 
for  a  limited  time  to  the  first  oser.    See  Iron,  in  Sapplement 

MACKEREL,  a  fish  (Scomber  seambrus)  well  known  for  its  beauty  and  its 
intrinsic  yalne  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  cangfat  on  some  parts  of  oor  coast  in 
every  montii  of  the  year,  but  those  taken  in  May  and  Jnne  are  generally  preferred. 
They  are  foond  in  aoandance  on  the  sonth  and  south-east  shores  of  England;  and 
the  mackerel  season  at  the  various  fishing  towns  is  one  of  great  bustie  and  activity. 
They  are  plentifol  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  Bav  abont  Jane. 
On  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  coasts  they  generally  arrive  in  Maron.  At  Lovre- 
stoff  and  Yarmouth,  the  great  harvest  is  in  Mav  and  June.  Their  ordinary  weight 
is  about  2  lbs.  each.  The  largest  are  not  oonsiaered  the  best.  They  require  to  be 
eaten  very  fresh,  as  they  soon  become  nnfit  for  food ;  and  on  this  account  they  are 
i^lowed  to  be  cned  Uiroug^  the  streets  of  London  on  Sundays.— a  practice  which 
has  {prevailed  since  1698.  During  the  season,  about  100,000  are  brought  to  Billings- 
gate in  one  week.    A  last  of  mackerel  is  10,000.  8 

MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  lying  between  lat.  12''  and  25*"  45'  S..  about  240 
miles  distant  from  tne  £.  coast  of  Afnca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tne  channel 
of  Mozambique.  Area,  about  225,000  sq.  miles.  Population  vaguely  estimated  at 
5,000,000,  composed  of  numerous  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Ovahs,  exercises  a  nom- 
inal sovereignty  over  the  whole. 

The  isluid  coDtaini  extenalTe  and  fertile  pUint,  intonpened  with  moimtAinoiis  dbtriets,  whleh 
render  the  dimate  of  the  Interior  milder  than  mi^t  be  expected  from  the  latHude ;  hot  the  oonet, 
being  genemUjr  low  and  in  nuiay  plaoee  swampy,  la  oppresdrely  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  almost  all  naked  barbarians,  except  the  OTaoi,  who  possess  a  civilisation  aUn  to  that  of 
the  JaTaneie ;  and  many  European  arts  were  faitroduced  among  them  by  King  Radsma,  an  energede 
reformer,  who  died  in  1828.  The  chief  places  of  commercial  resort  are  Bembatooha  Bay,  on 
the  W.,  and  Tamatave  on  the  E.,  from  whence  rice,  cattle,  tortolse-riiel],  amber,  dec  are  sent 
to  Hfturitius.  The  French  have  settlements  on  the  Isle  8t  Blarle,  and  at  Foul  Point  Bay,  8t 
Luce  Bay,  and  Fort  Dauphin,  whare  they  cultivate  sugsr  and  coffee  fw  exportation  to  Boumm. 

MADDER  (Du.  Mee,  Krap,  IV.  Alumrif  Cfarance,  Ger.  Krapp^Farberriiihe. 
It.  Robbia.  Sp.  GrarufOf  Rubid),  a  cheap,  durable  red  dye,  obtained  from  the  root 
of  a  trailing  plant  iRubia),  cultivated  in  Alsace  and  Provence  in  France,  especially 
near  Avignon,  in  Dutch  Zealand,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  Italy  ;  i^m  which  places 
it  is  largely  exported.  The  Turkev  and  Provence  madder  is  proonred  from  the 
variety  termed  RvMa  peregrina:  tne  remainder  firom  the  RwAa  Hnctaria,  The 
substanoe  contains  at  least  two  distinct  colouring  |>rinciples,  a  f^wn  and  a  red  ; 
yielding  two  tints,  namely,  madder-red,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  Turkey-redy  tne  superior  brilliancy  of  which  arises  from  the  red  por- 
tion bemff  alone  preserved.  Madder  is  extensively  used  for  dyeiiig  calico,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth,  and  in  the  preparation  of  madder-lakes.  The  roots  are  taken 
up  at  the  end  of  September  and  kiln-dried.  The  best  are  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quiU,  semi-transparent ;  when  broken,  of  a  reddish  colour,  versing  tovrards 
purple,  possessing  a  strong  smelly  and  having  the  bark  smooth :  a  yellow  hue  indi- 
cates inferiority.  The  importations  fri>m  Turkev  {via  Smyrna)  and  Italy  consist 
entirely  of  the  roots  in  their  natural  state ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Zealand  maddoTy 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  French,  is  shipped  in  the  state  of  powder.  In  Zealand, 
previous  to  grinoing,  the  roots  are  carefully  assorted :  the  mterior  bright  part  of 
the  finest  makes  orop-madder ;  ombro  is  prepared  fh)m  good  roots  not  peeled ; 
ffomene  is  the  ordinarv  powder ;  and  muU,  made  firom  peelings  and  ref^ise,  is  an 
inferior  sort  used  for  cheap  dark  colours.  In  France,  it  is  prepared  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  Madder  may  be  preserved  a  lon^  time,  but  being  iigured  by  moist- 
ure, which  it  readily  absorbs,  it  should  be  kept  m  a  dry  place. 

The  importations  of  this  commodity  for  home  consumption  have  been  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  rather  exceed  200,000  cvrts. ;  about  one-half 
being  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  the  remainder  the  roots  in  their  natural  state. 
The  former  is  brought  wholly  firom  France  and  Holland;  the  latter  principally 
from  Turkey,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from  Italy  and  France.  Small  parcels  of 
madder  are  uso  brought  from  Spain.    [Munjeet.J    8 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Price  Current  of  February  1842,  ^ves  a 
comparative  view  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  different  kinds  are  held  m  the 
British  market : — 

Madder  SaoU.—TnTk»jt  £3,  Ss.  to  £S,  lOs.  per  ewt 

Jlfa<ftf«r.— Dutch,  crop,  per  owt.,  £3,  fis.  to  £4, 10s. ;  Ombro,  £i,  8t.  to  £3 ;  Oamene,  £1,  lOs. 
to  £9 ;  Mull,  7s.  6d.  to  £1;  French,  £8,  lOs.  to  £3,  As. ;  Spanish,  £1,  as.  to  £1,  Ifis. 

MADEIRA,  a  fertile  and  beautifhl  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  lying  about  450 

miles  W.  firom  the  coast  of  Morocco.    Area,  800  s^.  miles.    Population,  including 

Porto  Santo,  about  112,600.    Funchal,  the  chief  oity  and  port,  pop.  20,000,  is  the 
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reridenoe  of  the  governor  of  this  island  and  of  the  adjoining  islets,  Porto  Sauto 
andDesertas.  8 

Ifadfliim  eoorfsto  of  one  lMX«e  mountain,  with  tenehei  riainff  vnn  whtrafrom  the  lea  towvda 
fli«  ooiti*  of  the  island.  The  eUmate  is  lerj  mlM  and  healthj ;  we  mean  tempeimture  of  th» 
Sfear  not  ezceedtog  6fi".  Tines  form  the  chia  object  of  coltiTStion,  and  kuve  qoantitles  of  the 
whie  produced  are  exported,  partlcnlorly  to  England,  where  Its  consumption  was  iiadUtated  by 
the  Hethrcn  treaty  l^insI,  and  to  the  United  States.  A  tenth  part  of  the  whole  Is  taken 
for  taxes ;  the  rest  is  dhlded  between  the  proprietor  and  flvmer.  The  growth  of  the  island  was 
ftwmerly  witimated  at  30,000  pipes,  bot  it  does  not  now  exceed  18.000,  of  which  only  the  better 
sorts  are  exported,  the  remainder  being  made  into  brandy  for  the  BfmsQs,  converted  into  Tlnegar, 
or  used  at  home.  This  decline,  attributed  partly  to  the  firequeney  of  adulteration,  and  partlT  to 
the  preference  gfyen  to  sherry  and  French  wfaies,  has  led  to  a  great  part  of  the  soil  being  applied 
to  other  purpoeee.  The  culture  of  potatoes  and  other  provisions  has  besn  extended  on  the  hiisfaer 
grounds.  Tiie  planting  of  coffee  has  also  become  very  general  In  the  island,  and  with  considerable 
success.    The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried,  bat  does  not  repur  its  expense. 

The  only  port  is  Funehal,  in  long.  17*  O'  W.,  hit.  aST  STN.,  an  irreguhuly  built,  ^rty  town, 
situate  in  the  centre  of  a  brge  bay.  It  is  stroni^  fortified,  but  has  no  harbour,  and  the  roadstead 
Is  not  secure,  especially  in  winter.    The  merchants  are  chiefly  English. 

The  exports,  amounting  annuallr  to  about  £240,000,  consist  prineipaUy  of  wine,  with  (hilts, 
dragon's-blood,  honey,  wax,  orchil,  tobacco,  and  dilp-provislons.  The  imports  are  diiefly  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  other  manuCsctures  from  Britain ;  sheep,  salted  provisions,  fish,  oil,  timber, 
and  com ;  with  tropical  produce  of  different  kinds  from  United  States,  Portugal,  Genoa,  and  other 
places.    About  00,000  tons  of  shipping  entOT  the  port  annually,  of  which  about  S-Mhs  are  British. 

Jfeatura  and  Wdf^  in  senenu  those  of  Portugal ;  but  S3  com  alquleres  of  Madeim  equal  24 
of  Lisbon;  and  IS  wine  almuoes  of  Madein  equal  13  of  Lisbon.  Jfon^  accounts  are  kept  in  milreas. 
each  equal  to  the  Spanish  dollar.  In  exchanges  the  milrea  is  converted  into  sterliog  at  a  nominal 
or  assumed  par  of  B8  pence,  allowing  a  premium  for  bills  on  London,  varying  fixnn  about  85  to 
30  per  cent,    /mporf  du^^  20  per  cent,  on  all  artides  except  provisions. 

MAGNA  GR^CIA  WARE,  a  term  applied  by  enstomhouse  officers  to  Etrus- 
can yases,  urns,  and  other  kinds  of  ancient  pottery. 

MAGNESIA,  a  well-known  medicinal  earth,  commonly  obtained  by  burning  the 
carbonate  of  mMnesia,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  oawined  magnema.  It  is  a 
white^  soft  powifer,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor  smell.  The  carbonate  of  nuhg- 
nesia  is  found  in  a  natural  state  in  Piedmont,  Moravia,  Hoboken  in  N.  America, 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  usually  manu&ctured  from  the  bittern  of  sea-salt 
works.  It  is  a  white,  ught  powder,  resembling  the  pure  earth,  but  poeseosing  only 
about  one-half  of  its  strength. 

MAGNET,  a  combination  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron.    [Compass.] 

MAHOGANY  (Sp.  Ckxohay,  the  timber  of  a  stupendous  tree,  of  which  there  are 
sereral  varietiee,  the  principal  being  the  Swietenia  mahagoni,  a  natiye  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  and  found  in  luxuriant  condition  in  the  rich  yalleys 
among  the  mountains  of  Cuba,  and  those  that  open  upon  the  bay  of  Honduras,  it 
is  supposed  to  take  about  200  years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  This  wood  was  first 
introduced  into  England  in  the  beginning  of  last  century,  since  which,  though 
costly,  it  has  become  the  principu  timber  for  ftimiture  and  cabinet  making, 
haying  entirely  supplanted  the  wvnut,  formerly  in  seneral  use  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. From  20,000  to  25,000  tons  are  now  annuallylmported  into  Britain ;  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  brought  from  Honduras,  and  the  remainder  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti.  8 

The  timber  is  best  upon  the  coldest  soils  and  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  When  it  grows 
npon  moist  and  warm  lands,  it  is  soft,  coarse,  spongy,  and  contains  sap-wood,  into  which  some 
worms  will  eat.  That  which  is  most  accessible  at  Ilonduras  is  of  this  description ;  and  therefore 
it  is  only  used  for  coarser  works,  or  for  a  ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  choicer  sorts. 
When  srown  among  rocks  and  much  exposed,  the  sLse  Is  inferior ;  but  the  timber  is  suoerior  In 
strength,  and  the  colour  Is  richer.  *'  Smoe  the  produce  of  Jamaica  has  been  nearly  exnaosted, 
there  are  only  two  kinds  known  in  the  market, — ^Bay-wood,  or  that  which  is  got  from  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  and  Spanish-wood,  or  the  produce  of  the  Isfauids,  chiefly  of  Cuba  and  HaytL 
Though  the  Bay- wood  is  inferior  to  the  other,  both  in  value  and  tn  price,  ft  Is  often  very  beanti- 
fUl,  and  may  be  obtained  in  logs  as  hirge  as  six  feet  square.  It  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  compact 
as  the  other;  the  grain  is  apt  to  rise  in  polishing,  and.  If  it  be  not  covered  by  a  water-proof 
varnish,  it  is  very  easily  stained.  It  also  gives  to  the  tool  in  carving,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for 
ornaments.  Spanish- wood  cuts  well,  takes  a  fine  noUsh,  resists  scratdiee,  stains,  and  fractures 
much  better,  ioA  is  generally  the  only  sort  upon  which  much  or  delicate  workmanship  should  be 
cxpended.*'--<£A.  afEnL  KnmeUdgti  Veg.  Bubrtanea.  voL  L  p.  lAl.) 

There  are  two  East  Indian  species,  but  they  are  not  imported  in  any  quantities  into  this  conn- 
try  :  The  &/ebrifttga,  likewise  a  gipuitic  tree,  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central  Hindos- 
tan ;  its  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  hard,  heavy,  and  durable :  and  the  A  dUoraxylont  a  smaller 
tree,  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  Circars ;  its  wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  reMmbUng  box. 

MAIZE,  OB  INDIAN  CORN  iZea  Maw\  the  most  prodoetiye,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  unequal  in  its  produce,  of  all  the  grains.  The  ears  consist  of  a 
oylindrical  substance,  over  which  the  seeds  are  ranged  in  ei^t  or  more  straight 
rows,  each  of  thirty  or  forty  grains.  The  prevailiuff  hue  of  the  com  is  yellow  of 
Tarious  shades.    Tne  produce  varies  in  the  same  field,  according  to  the  season. 
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from  M  U  300  or  aOO  for  one.  Fertile  Uodi  unaJIy  aflbrd  a  ratuin  of  SDO  «  400 
fold.  Mauedoeanot  nifirfnMnoolduitUllieinMA  t«iiipet>tiuebli«M45°,ajid 
BO  h«ftt  it  injnriont  to  it.  It  fonu  kpriadpal fitod  io  the  United  States,  Mesioo, 
Africa,  and  Boms  puts  <rf  th*  East  IndiM.  In  the  Eatt  it  it  couddend  u  an 
inferior  gnin,  andbaan  Uit  tama  lank  in  relation  to  ii«s  tiiaf 
wheat  in  Britain.  A  amal]  Tarietf  it  partiallir  MiUintod  in 
bat  the  atl«nptB  madt  to  Introdooe  it  into  thii  eci 
MALACCA  ai     ■  -■--■" 

alinigtfa    '        ' 


p  n  u  cuwuQvmi  aa  an 
lat  oala  or  barlej  doM  (o 
in  the  Math  of  Enrops  ; 
>TB  been  nnsneoetdtil.  W 


■mnofffiimft  Id  ..- ...^ . 

FnIiniilHU  nnring  aplj  from  7>°  ><>  BI 

pmtMoManvMp.    utnitaiptuc 

Ifmura  and  Wilflitij-^Tb*  artU  =  m  bof.  bKhm.  TlM  Iblrtr  IkcdI  of  l<i 
Ibb  anted.  1 9  pMub  =  UMlw;  llHlulofMintMuni(irM0tulOBi  =  lfl«ni.aTiii«Liia>nf  i 
UwinniioirlMarialikWjHailii  ihaUpoftlDiuqDalikoiiitiilllit-anilrd.  OoMudiDnr 
amrdttedbTlbilnual  oTni  trsf  (Tal^  JWoit9  ■seounli  an  ilaUd  in  Bpub*  dsOu*  oC 
IDD  noil,  wlildi  tern  the  fvitnl  auitucjrdtli*  "BtratU.'    A  wM;  o<  bdlu  aad  CniA 


MALT,  barlej-oorn  which  hat  be«n  anbieated  to  artifldal  gcnuiDation,  and  then 
dried  in  a  kiln,  proceasee  bj  which  its  fatuia  it  mellowed  or  sweetened,  and  so  fit- 
ted (tor  Um  porpoMt  <tf  the  brewer.    [Bnan.]    The  fint  operation  ig  that  of  «(««p- 


ituthe  Krain  1 
BDttJooted  to  « 


n  water,  when  it  abtorbt  moisture,  aottont,  and  twells ;  i 
BD  ttjooted  to  eouMng  and  Jfoormg,  by  Trtiidi  it  becomes  warm  and  sweetens,  and 
serminatian  it  allowed  to  procaed  until  the  *eroe|dre,  or  ndiment  of  the  fhlnre 
stalk,  is  ready  to  bnrst  ths  shelL  at  which  stage  it  has  acquired  its  maiimam  of 
saMbarifleUion.  It  is  then  kuit-dTitd  at  a  low  or  high  heat,  aooordinx  at  it  is 
wanted  to  be  pale,  unbei,  or  brown.  The  pale  or  amber  malt,  the  mdj  kinds 
wliich  yield  the  saecharlne  or  ftrmentable  extract,  shooU,  when  good,  be  compact 
bnt  friable,  whiU  sod  mealy  in  their  fraotore,  o(  to  agreoiblo  somewhat  Dungent 
smell,  not  smoky,  and  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste.  The  brown  malt  is  not  mment- 
ablOibntisemployedUimpartflaroDr.  Besides  (heoe there itblackorpatent  malt, 
a  roMtad  kind,  employed  iwlead  of  burnt  mgar  merely  to  oolonr  porter.  Maltins 
is  not  nsnally  contncfcd  dnring  annimcr,  becanse  in  Iiot  weather  the  grain  it  apt  to 
become  monldy. 

Hie  qnantit}'  of  malt  oonsamed  in  England  has  been  long  Ten  considetable  ; 
bat  it  has  not  increased  in  a  degree  proportional  to  the  increase  oi  the  population, 
— a  drenmstanee  attributed  partly  to  the  more  oenaral  use  of  tea,  eotTec,  and  other 
bcTeraget,  and  partly  to  the  Eigher  price  of  malt  liqnors  ariaicg  flrom  the  augmented 
dntics  on  malt  and  beer,  and  the  limited  supply  to  be  obtaioed  in  this  conntry  of 
fine  barley  enitcd  for  malting.  Tbna  the  qaantitY  charged  with  duty  in  England 
was,  in  1703,  26,764^5  butbela  ;  in  1750,  29,2«,7S6  baahela  ;  in  17W,  2l,9iG,959 
bashels;  aod  in  IBIO,  23,6t6,346bns1iels.  Little  diSbrcnoe  occurred  in  theae  qnaa- 
tlties  nntil  of  late  ycara,  when  a  etimnlua  waa  given  to  conaamption  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  m&lt  in  IS?^,  and  atill  more  by  the  abolition  in  1B30  of  the  beer 
dntiCB,  as  will  be  Been  by  the  following  table,  which  ahowa  the  quantity  of  malt 
charged  with  doty,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  receired  thereon  in  vanona  years 
since  1320,  in  the  different  divi^ons  of  the  kingdom  : — 
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Leeds^  Suffolk,  Bedfnrd;  GAmlxridge,  Hertford,  Surrey,  GranUiaiii,  Norwieh,  EeBez, 
and  Lincoln.  8 

The  Dui^  on  malt  in  BuHaad  wm  lint  Impoied  In  ia97t  when  It  mu  fixed  at  the  rate  (reekoned  In 
Imperial  meaaurelof  Mfd.  perbuihel ;  wbieh,  in  1700,  muinereaaedtoili  Ad. ;  in  1780,  to  If.  4^; 
In  1701,  to  la.  74d. ;  but  in  179S  it  was  vedooed  to  tta  former  rate  of  1b.  4|d. ;  in  1808,  it  waa  in- 
creased to  8i.  5d. ;  inl803,to4a.ff|d.;  in  1816,  it  was  again  reduced  to  8i.  5d.,  which  rate  lasted 
only  tiU  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to  ak74d.;  fail889,  it  wasflxedat8B.7d.perhushel;  sbiee  which 
no  alteration  has  been  made. 

In  Seotland,  the  duty  eommoieed  in  1713*  and  In  Ireland  in  178S;  and  after  Tarioos  fluctoationa 
was  fixed,  in  182^,  hi  both  countries,  at  8s.  7d.«  as  hi  Bng^and,— 4hat  made  from  bare  or  bin, 
however,  being  osily  St  per  busheL 

The  dutning  and  coUtetUm  </ flh«  tfiihr  are  regnhUed  by  the  acts  7  &  8  Geo.  IT.  c  M,  53,  and 
81 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  c.  17 ;  and  7  &  8  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Yict.  c  49i  By  the  firrt-mentloned  act  every 
person  making  malt  is  required  to  «fi<sr  his  premises  and  utensils  with  the  excise^  An  indlTidual 
redding  in  a  remote  put  of  any  ooUeotion,  and  making  malt  solely  for  domestic  use,  ma^  be  en- 
tered as  a  fifHMaltifer;  but  the  exdse  officer  must  take  a  gauge  of  each  steepins,  after  which  his 
surveys  are  not  required  to  be  made  oftener  than  onoe  a-wedc,  until  the  grain  Is  orled  oX.  If  malt 
be  made  for  private  use  in  considerable  quantities,  the  person  making  It  ceases  to  be  considered  a 
hy-maltster. 

The  act7  dc  8  Wm.  lY.  and  1  Ykt.  c  49, 1 9.  fixes  the  foDowtaig  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
increase  in  the  several  gauges,  la  consequence  of  the  swell  of  the  com ;  namely,  while  the  grain  is 
ta  the  dstem,  or  in  the  couch,  or  dhected  to  be  deemed  so,  an  allowance  of  18|  bushels  per  100 ; 
when  the  giain  is  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  kiln,  after  the  expbmtion  of  86  hours.  If  it  has  been  prevl- 
ousIt  gauged,  or  If  it  has  not  been  so  after  the  expiration  of  30  hours,  an  allowance  of  one-half; 
the  duty  to  be  chaiged  on  the  best  gauge. 

For  the  other  regulations  we  must  refer  to  the  acts  themselvea.    [Coair.] 

MALTA,  an  island  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediteiranean,  abont  60 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Sicily.  Extreme  length,  17}  miles,  and  breadth,  9^  mites.  Area, 
95  so.  miles.  Population  in  1839, 105.456,  including  5204  British,  and  4661  aliens. 
The  local  coTemment  is  Tested  in  a  miutax^  oommander,  who,  in  legislatiTe  matters, 
is  assistea  by  a  oounoil  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  crown.  8 

The  8.  coast  is  ntiky  and  inaccessible,  but  the  ground  slopes  from  thence  to  the  N.  ride,  and 
the  Isfauid  Is  in  general  flat.  It  possesses  no  rivers,  and  lew  springs ;  and  Its  aspect  is  sterile: 
About  one-half  of  the  whole  surfooe,  however,  has  been  subjected  to  cultivation.  The  staple  pro- 
duce is  cotton ;  the  chief  other  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
potatoes,  ndt,  and  nrnimln  seed;  but  the  grain  raised  Is  equal  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  con- 
sumption, and  verv  few  cattle  or  sheep  are  bred.  Imports,  dilefly  wheat  and  other  grain  fixim  tha 
Black  Sea  and  Bicuy ;  British  manulaetures ;  sugar,  cofl'ee,  and  leaf  tobacco :  live-etoek,  dilefly 
from  Africa ;  oil  and  wine  from  Bldly  and  Italy ;  spirits,  wood,  coals,  and  cheese,  with  a  variety 
of  other  articles :  the  whole  amounting  annually  to  about  £000,000.  Exports,  cottons,  siOl-cloth, 
and  yams  of  Maltese  manufiM^ure ;  also  cablnet-worii,  gold  and  silver  filigree  work,  and  cut- 
stone,  segars ;  with  reshipments  of  colonial  produce,  grain,  British  manu&etures,  and  wine ;  the 
whole  amount  being  from  £300,000  to  £400,000:  About  1800  vesseto  annually  arrive,  havtaig  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  190,000  tons :  of  which,  however,  680  vessels,  burthen  13,000  tons,  consist  of 
small  craft  chiefly  trading  with  Sicity.  The  Maltew>  are  expert  carpenters  and  active  seamen ;  and 
shipbuilding  Is  on  the  hierease,  the  vessels  being  registered  as  British :  about  1600  tons  were  built 

La  Vaktta,  the  port,  dtadd,  and  aiat  of  government,  lies  hi  lat  3S»  M'  N.,  long.  W  3V  B.,  on 
the  N.B.  coast,  on  a  narrow  nedc  of  land  forming  two  harbours,  the  whole  of  which  is  defended 
by  stupendous  fortifications.  The  northern  harbour  is  solely  ai^ropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
quarantine.  The  Southern  or  Grand  Port  Is  large,  safe,  and  omnmodfous,  running  up  If  mile  in 
a  8. W.  direction ;  and  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  a  Ima-of-battle  ship  nua  ue  dose  to  it.  On  the 
Valetta  side,  it  is  one  continued  line  of  wharb  for  the  accommodation  of  merchantmen.  Popuht- 
tlon,  indndlng  the  three  districts  of  Coqrfeua,  Vittorioea,  and  Senglea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour,  about  50,000.  Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  water  is  supplied  from  tanks. 
The  climate,  though  warm,  is  in  general  ealubrious,  espedallv  between  October  and  liay.  The 
**  sirocco,"  or  8.  B.  wind,  which  mostly  prevails  hi  oeptember.  Is  oppressive  and  enervating; 
though  the  *<  gregale,"  or  N.  B.  wind,  in  winter,  is  that  which  blows  with  the  greatest  ftiry. 

ludta  was  a  place  of  great  importance  during  last  war,  havinc  become  the  emporium  ot  that 
eommwce  whloi  was  shut  out  from  the  Continent  by  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees; but  It  reodved  a  sudden  interruption  from  the  plague,  whidi  broke  out  In  1813 ;  and  the 
quarantine  regulatfons  afterwards  maintained  in  Italy  and  France  on  vessels  arrivbg  trma  the 
island,  operated  for  a  long  time  most  pr^udidally  to  tnide.  In  1896,  these  restrictions  were  repealed. 
More  recently.  Valetta  has  been  made  a  free  port,— a  drcnmstance  which,  Jofaied  to  Its  being  the 
prindpal  Brftuh  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  wdl  as  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
rendexvous  for  steam-vessels  plying  between  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  the  Levant,  to  supply 
tbemsdves  with  coals,  render  it  of  great  importance  both  in  a  political  and  commercial  view. 
The  Island,  it  may  be  obeerved,  likewise  promises  to  become  an  extensive  aUrepSt  for  the  com  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  no  lees  from  its  central  podtion  than  from  Us  earieatori, 
which,  bdng  excavated  in  the  rock,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  safe  keepbig  of  grain. 

QoaOt  Comino,  and  Fiffia^  are  idet  dependencies  of  Malta.  The  firrt,  10  miles  long,  by  5}  hi 
breadth,  has  a  population  of  16,478 ;  but  it  has  no  port,  and  Is  on^  approachable  by  small  craft. 

MaABURXs,  WafOHTB,  MoNiaa,  Ac. 


Mecuuret  and  Weii^U».—'Tbe  canna  (tf  8  pal- 
ml  =  82  Imp.  inches,  but  3|  palmi  are  commonly 

reckoned  equal  to  1  yard.    The  safana  of  buid  al 

16 square tumoU  =  4*44  Imp.acres.    Thebarile  1  bushels. 


of  wine  =  9|  Imp.  gallons;  the  caflbo  of  oil  => 
41  Imp.  gallons ;  and  8  caffisos  =  1  barile  of  oiL 
The  salma  of  com  (stridcen  measure)  =  71  Imp. 
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The  eaateroof  100  rsttoU  or  noundi  s  VjAh 
lbs.  avolrdupola,  but  is  commonly  reckoned  al 
17&  The  pound  of  IS  ounees,  uaw  In  wei^iias 
gold  and  direr  =  4889  troT  gnim. 

ITofMy.— Aocounta  an  sept  by  the  goyern- 
ment  fai  iterling,  but  by  the  roereentUe  duMs 
In  eeodl  of  li  tarl,  each  of  SO  grmni.  9k  eeudi 
SB  1  pessa  or  BicUlan  dollar  s=  47id.  Tahied  hi 
■liver,  or  49id.  In  gold;  but  Is  coDuaonW  es- 
timated at  4s.  2d.,  and  the  Maltese  scndo  at 
Is.  8d.  The  other  monies  consist  otaleflir  of 
Bpanidi  and  American  dollars,  and  of  British 
sSmrand  copper.  Notes  are  lisaed  by  two 
banks  (established  m  commandtte),  bat  only  to 


a  small  eKl«it»  not  ezoeedhig  £90,000;  wfaOe 
the  oofai  in  droolation  is  estimated  at  £150,000. 

Bills  on  London  are  oommonlv  dnwn  at  80  and 
OOdays'sIgfat;  and  theordinarvfluctoationsoftho 
ezchanffe  are  from  about  48|a.  to  SOd.  perpciiik 

The  Mevtmu  averages  £100,000  per  aonmn  ; 
of  which,  derived  from  crown  property,  £28,000 ; 
com  duty,  £30,000 ;  customs  and  port  duos, 
£14,000;  excite,  £16,000;  quarantine  does, 
£A000 ;  hididal  fees,  £4000 ;  minor  taxes, 
£8000.  The  customs  and  port  duties  and  ware- 
house rent  are  exceedingly  small,  imposed  for 
the  sake  of  revenue  only,  uid  without  repud  to 
the  eoontry  from  whence  the  vessels  arrive. 


The  bnportanoe  of  BfaKa  began  in  the  18th  oentmy,  when  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  Y.  to  the 
Knights  of  8t  Jolm  of  Jerusalem.  In  1798,  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance,  it  was  taken  by  Napol- 
eon; and  in  1800  it  was  reduced  by  the  United  British  and  llaUsee  by  bkMsknde. 

MALTER,  a  German  com  measure,  yarying  in  different  places. 
MALTHA,  a  yariety  of  bHomen  snpposed  to  be  inspissatod  Petroleum. 
MAN,  ISLE  OF,  is  sititated  between  Cumberland  and  the  N.  of  Ireland.  Area, 
220  sq.  miles.    Population  in  1841, 47,985.    It  was  long  held  in  feudal  sovereignty 


The  island  is  interseoted  by  a  rtdae  of  monntatns  which  ran  from  N.B.  toS.W.,  and  many  parts 
of  the  coast  are  rocl^ ;  but  there  Is  still  a  ctmslderaUe  extent  of  level  territory,  though  no  part  is 
very  productive,  and  improvement  has  been  retarded  by  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  krms. 
Of  late,  however,  the  decay  of  the  herrlng-flshery  has  led  to  more  attention  bring  given  to  agri- 
culture, the  advancement  of  iHiieh  is  facilitated  by  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  fitted  for  manure 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  shores;  while  the  hcKiustry  of  the  islanders  has  been  promoted  by  Im- 
proved fiscal  regulations,  and  their  increased  intercourse  with  Liverpool,  Olaigow.  and  other 
places,  since  the  develrament  of  steam-navisatlon.  The  exports  consist  principally  ot  grahi, 
potatoes,  eggs,  Itane,  lead  and  eoroer  ore,  herrmgs,  linen,  and  paper,  mostty  all  sent  to  Liverpool. 

Douffiat,  on  the  B.B.  coast,  Is  the  only  pott  of  consequence. 

CvMUircY,  THrtiKB,  dtc 


Man* CwTtneM^ fai  value |th less  than  that 
of  Britain,~4he  British  shilling  befaig  reckoned 
at  14  Manx  peimles,  or  £100  sterltaig  =  £116, 
las.  4d.  ICanz ;  but  by  act  of  Tynwald  of  Nov. 
8, 1830,  all  transactions  are  now  held  to  be  in 
sterling.  Measures  and  weights  are  now  also 
reckoned  by  the  Imperial  standards. 

A  Joint-stock  bank  has  been  established,  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  £30,000. 

1^  i>Mfia  in  Man  are  in  general  considerably 
lower  than  those  payable  in  Britain.  The  dis- 
tinction led  formeriy  to  a  great  deal  of  smuggling; 
but  this  is  now  diecked  by  allowing  only  certain 

auantlties  of  those  commodities  which  had  been 
le  sidject  of  the  contraband  trade,  to  be  im- 
ported Into  the  island  under  a  customs  liccnise. 
The  existing  regulations  are  embodied  in  the  act 
3  dc  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  on ;  and  the  following  are  the 
prfaicipal  duties,  with  the  quantities  of  those 
goods  admitted  only  under  license : — 

Coffee,  4d.  per  lb. ;  hemp,  Id.  per  ewt. ;  Bri- 
tish hope,  lid.  per  lb. ;  foreign  spuits  (20,000 
gallons).  4a.  8d.  per  gaU. ;  colonial  rum  (60,000 
galls.),  SB.  per  gaU. ;  colonial  raw  sugar  (10,000 


ewt),  Is.  per  cwt ;  bohea  tea  (70,0OO  lbs.),  Od. 
perib.;  green  tea  (fiOOO  lbs.),  la.  per  lb.;  tobacco 
(60,000 lbs.),  Is.  8d.  per  lb. ;  wine  (87,780  galls.). 
t'lO  per  tun  of  25S  galls.  f6r  French,  and  £18 
per  tun  other  sorts:  fbreign  timber  and  deal^ 
admitted  f^ee. 

Goods  team  U.  K.,  and  entitled  to  any  draw- 
back on  exportation  from  thence,  and  not  be/ore 
enumeratea,  ft  per  cent. ;  goods  fhim  U.  K.,  and 
not  herein  biefure  eharged,  S|  per  cent. ;  goods 
fhnn  any  place  whence  sudi  goods  mav  be 
imported  into  Man,  and  not  before  ehaigea,  1ft 
percent. 

Exempted  from  duty :  coals,  fiax,  and  flesh ; 
British  linen,  hemp,  cattle,  utensils,  bricks, 
tiles,  lalt,  timber,  Ac.  in  British  ships;  and 
colonial  naval  stores,  indigo,  lumber,  ^c  if 
from  U.  K.  in  British  ships. 

Licensed  goods  must  be  imported  into  Dongas 
In  British  ships  of  ftO  tons  or  upwards. 

Foreign  goods  cannot  be  exported  firom  Man 
to  the  U.  K.,  S  II. 

Foreign  corn  is  nibject  to  same  duties  as  In 
U.K. 


MANDATE.    [Pruvcipal  and  Agent.] 

MANDIOC.    [Cassava.] 

MANGANESE,  a  very  brittle  metal  of  a  dusky  white  colour,  and  without  either 
malleability  or  ductility.  Sp.  ^.  8.  The  substance  known  in  commerce  under 
that  name,  howoTer,  is  the  peroxide,  or  black  oxide,  of  the  metaL  It  occurs  native 
in  tiie  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerset,  and  in  the  counties  of  DoYon  and  Aberdeen.  It  is 
found  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  most  commonly  it  is  of  an  earthy  appearance,  and 
mixed  with  other  in|;redients  ;  but  sometimes  in  crystals  of  a  black  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  Peroxide  of  manganese  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching  compounds  ;  it  is  also  used  by  potters  and  glassmakers ;  and  in  the 
laboratory  it  is  considered  the  cheapest  material  from  wmch  to  procure  oxygen. 

MANGEL  WURZEL,  a  species  of  beet,  used  as  winter  fooa  for  cattle^  a  pur- 
pose to  which  it  has  been  long  applied  in  Grermany,  though  its  introduction  mto 
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this  ooontry  dates  only  from  the  end  of  last  century.  The  plant  is  nearly  of  the 
same  duration  and  habits  as  the  turnip ;  and  though  the  Swedish  variety  of  the 
latter  exceeds  it,  weight  for  wei^t,  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment,  yet,  on  sood 
llffht  soils,  the  produce  of  beet  is  much  greater.  In  Guernsey,  crops  haTe  been 
raised  of  100  tons  per  acre. 

MANG(h  the  fruit  of  the  Afang\fera  Indica^  sometimes  imported  from  India  as 
a  pickle.  It  is  kidney-shaped^  of  a  delicious  flayour,  and  contains  a  flattened  stone. 
There  are,  however,  many  yaneties. 

MANUEIM  GOLD,  or  Similor,  consists  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  zinc  A 
little  tin  is  sometimes  added,  which,  thou|;h  it  mav  improve  the  colour,  impairs  the 
malleability  of  the  alloy.  It  is  from  this  that  tne  spurious  leaf-gold,  laces,  and 
other  articles,  are  manufactured. 

MANILLA.      [PHIUPPINE  ISLAKDS.] 

MANIFEST,  a  document  containing  a  specific  description  of  a  ship,  her  cargOj 
and  passengers  ;  it  is  signed  by  the  master  at  the  j^ace  of  lading. 

MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  manna  ash  (Frtunnus  omt»),  collected  prin- 
cipally in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  best,  called  flake  manna,  is  in  oblong,  ught, 
friable  pieces,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent,  with  a  sweetish, 
sluurp  taste,  and  a  weak  smell.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moist,  unctuous,  and  dark- 
coloured,    it  is  a  mild  aperient  medicine. 

Af  APLE,  a  timber-tree,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  common  British 
maple  (Acer  campestre)^  is  a  small  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  little  value,  except 
to  tne  turner,  who  makes  it  into  cups,  bowls,  &c.  The  sycamore  maple,  called  m 
Scotland  the  plane-tree  iA*  pteudo  plaianut),  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  work  where 
lightness  and  toup^hness  are  required.  The  sugar  maple  iA.  saccharinum)^  abun- 
dant in  N.  America,  is  so  called  from  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  by  tapping 
ito  trunk  in  sprins,  and  which  in  Canada  is  largely  manufactured  into  sugar  ^  ite 
wood  is  hard,  and  has  a  satiny  lustre,  but  being  readily  attacked  by  insecte,  it  is 
not  of  much  value,  except  when  ite  grain  is  waved,  and  then  it  is  in  request  for 
cabinet-work :  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  esteemed  for  inlaying  mahogany,  and  is 
termed  bird*s-eye  maple, 

MARBLE,  we  gnnular  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  mineralogiste,  is  a 
massive  beautiful  Kind  of  stone,  somewhat  translucent,  of  various  colours,  and 
frequently  veined  or  spotted.    Sp.  gr.  2*5  to  2*8.    8 

Granalar  BmeBtone  Ib  found  in  many.  If  not  in  mostprlmittTe  coantriet ;  it  loinetimes  fomu 
entire  mountains,  but  more  often  occun  in  beds.  Tne  most  celebrated  itatuary  marbles  of 
ancient  times  were  found  in  the  islands  of  Faroe,  Naxos,  and  Teoos,  in  the  Archipelago.  Parian 
marble  is  white,  large  grained,  and  considerably  translucent.  The  PentcUcon,  taken  firom  quarries 
on  a  mountain  called  Fentelicus,  near  AUiens,  is  traversed  by  greenish  or  grayish  rtina.  which 
are  commonly  micaceous.  The  marble  of  Carrara  has  a  finer  grain  and  closer  texture,  ana  is  that 
now  usually  employed  by  statuaries:  the  quarries  of  this  marble  are  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Oulf  of  Genoa,  and  are  worked  on  the  face  of  a  mountiUn  to  the  height  of  about  8(10  fort. 

Beaatiftil  marbles  for  diimney-pleces  and  ornaments  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  other  countries.  In  Enadand,  they  are  abundant  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Devon, 
and  Anglesea,  the  last  being  of  a  green  colour :  in  Scotland,  at  Assvnt,  In  Sutherlandshlre :  Balla- 
chulish.  In  Argyllshire:  and  in  the  islands  of  Tiree,  Bkye,  and  Jura:  in  Ireland,  in  Kilkenny 
and  other  places.  The  Kilkenny  marble  is  black,  and  encloses  shells  cm  a  whitish  oolour,  which, 
when  cut,  presenta  segments  of  circles.  The  €k>tham.  Ruin,  or  l4wdicape  marblo  of  Bristol, 
exhibits  when  polished  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  or  ruins ;  it  is  common  in  the  Yal  d'  Amo, 
near  P'lorence.  The  Lumacnelli  or  Fire  Marble,  found  at  Bleybers,  in  CarlntiUa*  exhibits  beau- 
tiAil  iridescent  colours,  which  are  sometimes  prismatic  Intenuuly,  but  more  commonly  of  various 
shades  of  orange  or  red. 

MARITIME  LAW.    [Master.    Navigation.    Seamsn.    Shtppino^c.] 
MARK,  the  name  ^ven  to  a  money  of  account  in  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Denmark, 

and  Norway;  to  a  weight,  used  chieny  for  gold  and  silver,  in  different  ^arts  of  the 

Continent,  varying  firom  about  3500  to  8700  troy  grains ;  and  to  an  ancient  money 

of  En^dand  and  Scotland.    [Coin.] 
MARKET,  a  kind  of  minor  Faib^  usually  held  once  or  twioe  a-week  in  most 

towns,  for  the  sale  of  provisions  or  uve-stock.    The  following  are  the  principal 

markets  of  the  metropolis  :— 

Smftkfidd  cattle-market  Is  held  9vm  Mmday  morning ;  also,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on 
Friday.  In  Mr  Knight's  valuable  work  ^*  London  "  ( voL  iL  p.  3BA) ,  the  stUes  fai  1 830  are  stated  as  fol- 
low :— 180,780  cattle,  1,960,280  sheep  andlambe,  254,673  pigs,  82,000  calves ;  and.  takhig  the  average 
weight  of  the  cattle  at  640  lbs.,  of  the  sheep  and  pigs  at  96  Iba.,  and  of  the  calves  at  140  lbs.,  the 
total  number  of  lbs.  of  meat  is  273,881,712;  which,  at  the  average  price  of  6d.  per  Ik,  would 
amount  to  £6Mft04a ;  while  at  7d.  it  would  be  £7f9e8,2I6.  Smithfleld  is  the  only  catUe-marfcet 
in  London ;  but  lane  quantitiee  of  '*  oountry-kOied  meat "  are  now  sent  up  by  steam-boats  and 
railways,  prlndpaliy  to  the  earcass-butchen  of  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets.  The  graxiers 
usually  consign  thdr  animals  to  salesmen,  whoae  drovers  meet  the  country  drovers  at  the  outskirts 
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of  London.    The  nlennen  charge  i«.  4d.  for  each  '*  benft"   The  dty  deriTes  a  groa  rerraoe  of 

£'6000,  and  a  net  revenue  of  j^SOOO  a-year  from  the  market 

Fur  details  of  removal  of  Smithfield  market    See  Karksts,  in  Supplement 

Mark  haoM  corn-market  conilsti  of  two  buQdinxi.  The  flrat  is  a  quadrangular  paved  court,  sir* 
rounded  by  a  colonnade,  in  which  are  seats  for  the  com-fisetors,  who  have  each  a  desk  containing 
samples.  The  second  is  a  splendid  Greek  Doric  building,  which  was  erected  in  1828  at  an  expense 
of  itOO,OOOi  The  interior  consists  (tf  the  sale-roam»~-a  spadooa  and  well-lifted  hall,  awaprising 
the  com  and  seed  markets,  containing  89  stands  for  the  uictors.  A  hotel,  ooflbehouae,  ana  read- 
ing-room are  attached  to  the  Institution.  The  chief  business  is  transacted  here  on  Mondays* 
though  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  likewise  market-days.    [Coan.] 

BiUinmfaU  flsh-market,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  customhouse,  is  held  didlv; 
mackerel  alone,  however,  being  allowed  to  be  sold  on  Sunday.  Separate  diviaions  are  assigned  for 
each  kind  of  flsh.  From  4000  to  fiOOO  flshing-vesiels  are  annualur  entered  at  the  customhouse. 
The  cargoes  are  consigned  to  an  Intermediate  dasa  between  the  flsnermen  and  the  retail  dealers, 
termed  salesmen,  who  alone  have  stalls  in  the  market,  and  who  are  obliged  by  the  regulations  to 
fix  up  in  a  oonsptoaous  place  a  statement  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  stock.  Their  sale  begins 
at  6  A.  M.,  on  the  ringing  of  the  market-bell,  except  that  liDr  oysters,  whiub  does  not  eommenos 
till  6  o'clock.   8 

MARL,  a  miztnie  of  limeBtone  and  clay,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  shells 
in  bogs  and  standing  water.  It  is  of  a  yeuow  or  redmsh-gnky  colour,  and  falls  to 
pieces  on  exposare  to  the  air.  It  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
IS  much  usea  as  a  manure. 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  ||[enerally  made  of  oranges  boUed  with  sugar. 

MARSH-MALLOW,  a  perennial  indigenous  plant  common  in  marshes  near  the 
sea,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  cultiyated  for  its  root,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  for  all  cases  in  which  emollient  or  demulcent  substances  are  required. 
The  root  is  about  the  size  of  a  finger,  white,  and  carrot-shaped. 

M  ASLIN,  a  mixture  of  rye  anowheat.  It  is  very  extensiTcly  grown  in  Durham, 
where  bread  made  of  this  compound  is  in  general  use.  It  is  mixed  in  all  propor- 
tions, tVom  i  of  wheat  to  |  of  rye,  and  from  ^  of  rye  to  ^  of  wheat,  accoraing  to 
the  soil. 

MASSICOT,  an  oxide  of  lead  prepared  from  the  dross  of  the  melted  metal.  It 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

MASTER  OB  CAPTAIN  OF  A  SHIP  is  the  jperson  put  in  charge  and  com- 
mand of  a  ship  during  her  yoyage.  The  master  or  a  British  ship  must  be  of  the 
class  of  persons  pointed  out  by  the  act  for  the  encouragement  or  British  shipping 
(3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  54,  S  16).  [Natiqation.]  The  master  is  an  agent  [Principal 
AND  Agent],  with  ample  powers  to  represent  the  owners  in  the  maiia£ement  of  the 
concerns  committed  to  him.  They  are  liable  for  such  engagements  as  lie  may  enter 
into  for  the  necessary  and  usual  employment  of  the  ship^  and  for  such  acts  as  he 
may  do  in  his  character  of  master  within  this  limit.  If  the  owners  themselyes 
appear,  and  make  a  special  contract  regarding  the  sendee  of  the  ship,  the  master 
cannot  substitute  another  on  his  own  authority.  Where  the  authority  of  the  master 
is  questioned,  the  law  on  the  subject  will  generally  be  inflnenoed  by  the  custom  of 
merchmts.  Charter-parties  [wnich  see]  are  generally  the  sole  act  of  the  owners 
themselyes  ;  but  the  master  may  be  empowered  to  enter  on  a  charter-party,  and  to 
bind  the  owners ;  and  when  he  is  abroad,  this  right  is  inherent  in  his  office.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  ship,  the  owners  rarely  interfere  to  regulate  the  engagements  with 
the  particular  merchants  who  furnish  the  carjg[o,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  bound 
by  eyery  engagement  made  by  the  master  relatiye  to  the  usual  employment  of  such 
a  yessel.  When  the  master  Binds  the  owners  to  repay  money  borrowed  to  accom- 
plish repairs  or  the  price  of  repairs,  stores,  and  proyisions,  he  becomes,  in  the  first 
place,  himseu  personally  bound,  unless  he,  in  express  terms,  confine  the  obligation 
to  the  owners.  **  But  such  a  contract  made  by  the  owners  themselyes,  or  under 
circumstances  which  show  that  credit  was  given  to  them  alone,  gives  the  creditor 
no  right  of  action  against  the  master  **  iShee*s  Abbot,  115).  To  render  the 
owners  liable,— when  supplies  are  furnished,  they  must  be  reasonably  proper  for  the 
occasion;  and  when  repairs  are  undertaken,  they  must  be  necessary.  The  general 
rule  on  which  the  master  should  act  is,  to  restrict  himself  to  those  obligations  which 
a  prudent  owner  would  himself  incur  in  the  circumstances.  **  The  creditor  is  re- 
quired to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  the  necessity  of  those  things  which  give  rise 
to  his  demand.  The  authority  of  the  master  is  to  provide  necesiariet ;  it,  therefore, 
a  person  trust  him  for  a  thing  not  necessary,  he  trusts  him  for  that  which  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  provide  "  iAbbot,  120).  If  the  master  expend 
money  of  his  own  for  such  purposes,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  repayment.  In  a 
home  port  the  authority  of  the  master  to  incur  such  obligations  may  oe  superseded 
by  that  of  the  owners  or  a  shipshusband ;  but  the  master's  presumed  power  war- 
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fante  individuals  in  contracting  with  him,  nnlesa  they  are  aware  of  his  beinc  so 
superseded.  The  master  may  hypothecate  the  ship,  or  give  the  creditor  a  right  to 
a  security  oyer  it,  for  the  expense  of  repairs  in  a  foreign  but  not  in  a  home  port. 
Ireland  has,  for  this  purpose,  been  held  a  foreign  country  in  the  case  of  an  E^gli^ 
ship.  [BorroMBT  and  KiSPONDBNTiA.1  It  has  been  found  that  the  master  has  no 
lien  on  the  ship,  fbr  expenditure  which  he  may  have  himself  undertaken  for  repairs, 
or  for  recourse  in  the  case  of  his  haying  had  to  make  good  obligations  incurred  on 
account  of  repairs  (Hussey  v.  Christie,  9  Eati.  426).  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master, 
like  eyery  other  agent,  to  use  his  own  endeayours  for  furthering  the  interest  of  his 
constituents  in  ^e  matter  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and  the  greater  importance 
of  the  trust  calls  on  him  for  a  corresponding  exercise  of  yi£(ilance  and  skill  as  an 
acent.  He  is  responsible  for  losses  occasioned  by  his  misconduct  or  blunder. 
[Barbatbt.  Insubancb.  Shipping.]  There  are  many  statutory  regulations  to 
which  he  must  attend,  in  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue^nich  will  be 
found  abridged  under  the  various  heads  of  Cosioms,  Shipping,  Wabehousino, 
and  in  the  act  for  consolidatinff  the  laws  relating  to  merchant-seamen  (5  &  6  Wnu 
IV.  c.  19),  which  will  be  found  under  the  heacTof  Sbaukn. — {/loii  on  Shipping^ 
215-258.    Abbot  on  Shippififf.  6th  edUion  by  Shee,  102-160.) 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.  The  more  important  of  the  legal  principles  con- 
nected with  this  head,  and  coining  within  the  scope  of  the  present  woric,  refer  to 
the  relations,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  in  their  transactions 
with  the  public  These  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  Principal  and  Agent: 
and  it  only  remains  to  give  here  a  brief  view  of  the  nature  of  the  enga^ment  ana 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  incurred,  and  the  more  usual  remedies  which  parties 
may  adopt  when  they  feel  aggrieved.  The  contract  need  not  be  in  writing,  unless 
it  be  intended  to  last  longer  than  a  year.  In  the  case  of  clerks,  warehousemen, 
shopmen,  and  in  general  all  classes  of  persons  who  are  in  the  way  of  bein^  em- 
ployed as  permanent  members  of  an  establishment,  a  hiring  without  condition  is 
a  hiring  for  a  year,  and  to  make  it  terminable  at  a  shorter  period,  there  must  be 
some  specialty  in  tne  agreement,  to  show  that  the  parties  intended  it  to  be  for  a 
shorter  time.  **  By  the  ffenenu  understanding  on  the  subject,  and  without  an 
express  agreement  or  unoerstanding  to  the  contrary,  domestic  or  menial  servants, 
though  hirod  by  the  year,  are  subject  to  be  dismissed  or  to  depart  at  any  time  on 
a  month's  notice  given  by  either,  or  a  month's  pay  by  the  master  "  {Bum't  Jus- 
tice^ Servants,  ii.).  This  doctrine  applies  to  England ;  in  Scotland,  the  matter 
is  regulated  by  local  usage.  A  general  hiring  at  so  much  per  month,  or  so  much 
per  week,  is  a  monthly  or  weeuy  hiring ;  but  it  is  open  to  proof  that  the  hiring 
was  intended  to  be  for  a  longer  peri<M,  and  that  the  exj^ression  was  merely 
employed  in  rating  the  wa^.  In  the  case  of  such  hiring  by  the  year,  or 
other  consuetudinary  period,  if  the  servant  continue  in  his  employment  after  its  ex- 
piry, the  parties  are  n^d  to  have  contracted  witii  each  other  agam  for  a  like  period. 

Staiutorjf  ProvUUmt.—Thvn  are  wrenl  statutory  provbioiu  for  ronlating  tbe  Interooane  be- 
tween employen  and  employed,  the  more  important  of  wfaicb  only  can  be  here  briefly  noticed. 

The  -itb  Geo.  IV.  e.  34,  applies  to  the  ease  of  fum-eenrants,  artifioen,  caUco-prmters,  handl- 
craftanen,  mtaiers,  colliers,  keefanen,  pitmen,  giassmen,  potters,  and  other  labourers.  In  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  any  sach  person  reft»ing-^f  hind  by  a  signed  written  contract— to  commence,  or 
(whether  there  be  writlDg  or  not)  desertinsr  his  service,  or  committing  any  misconduct,  the  hirer 
or  his  steward  may  comptein  on  oath  to  a  justice,  who,  on  investigation,  may  abate  the  workman's 
wages,  or  imprison  htan  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  discharge  him.  To  fiicilitato 
the  reeoveiy  of  the  wages  of  such  w(»kmen  in  case  of  the  non-residenoe  of  their  employers.  Justices, 
on  their  complaint,  may  suounon  the  steward  or  foreman,  award  the  wages  (provided  they  do  not 
exceed  £10),  and  on  non-pi^yment  within  91  days,  levy  the  som  by  distress  and  sale. 

Trudt  ^Han^—The  act  for  abolishing  the  truck  system  II  6ci  wm.  lY.  c  37)  applies  to  mfaiers. 
quarriers,  nllmakers,  brickmakers,  cutlers  and  other  workers  of  metals,  Japanners,  tanners,  and 
hemp,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufacturers.  It  renders  void  all  contracts  where  the  engage- 
ment is  not  to  pay  in  the  current  coin,  or  where  there  is  a  stipulation  as  to  how  the  wages  are  to 
be  spent.  It  is  Illegal  to  remunerate  the  artificer  with  goods,  and  these  cannot  be  set  off  aninst 
his  claim  for  full  wages.  Any  employer  transgressing  is  liable  to  a  penalty— via.  for  the  first  offence, 
not  less  than  £5  or  more  than  £10;  for  the  second,  not  less  than  £10  or  more  than  £80 ;  and  for 
the  third,  not  exceeding  £1(M. 

^rMfrvrtion.— Disputes  between  a  master  and  workman  may  be  referred  by  any  writing  under 
their  hands  to  the  final  and  summary  determination  of  any  Justice  of  the  peace  or  mapstrate, 
wlthfai  whose  jnrisdictkm  the  party  eompUned  against  resuiea.  The  disputes  which  may  be  so 
referred  are,  Itt,  Disputes  as  to  the  price  of  work,  whether  arisbg  as  to  pmient  of  wages,  hours 
of  work,  injury  done  to  the  work,  delay  in  finishlnff  it,  or  bad  materials ;  id.  Where  workmen  are 
employed  at  any  new  pattern  which  may  require  them  to  purchase  any  new  ImplementSt  or  alter 
thdr  old  ones,  and  the  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  compensation ;  3d,  Disputes  as  to  the  dimension* 
and  quality  of  goods,  *'  or,  hi  case  of  cotton  manufacture,  the  yam  thereof,  or  the  quantity  and 
quaUty  of  the  wool  thereof;**  4(Jb,  Disputes  regarding  the  remuneration  for  pieces  of  goods  cff  any 
ectraordinaiy  length ;  Uk,  Disputes  in  the  cotton  maouActure,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  cravats, 
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«hawli,  pallloM,  roomal  and  other  bandkerchieia,  and  th«  number  to  be  oontained  in  a  piece ;  and* 
9th f  Dttputcs  aiiiinc  from  tbe  particular  trade  or  mannfcrtiife,  or  relatire  oonlncli»  which  can- 
not bo  otberwlie  settled.    6  Geo.  IV.  e.  98. 

rPACToa.  PntNOiPaj.  aud  Aobnt.  BnimNO.]  {Ad»  m  qmML  Bum'i  Autiee.  SmUk*t 
JIfWomtite  £.  aat-JM.    BttrUni'tMaimalqfau  Law  ^SeoOemA,  4^5^79,) 

UASTIC  (Axth.  Arah.  Ft.  MatHc,  Ger.  MatHat,  It.  Jlfcufiw),  a  leanoiis 
exudation  firom  the  Piatada  lerUittnu, »  Bbrubby  tree  found  ohiefly  in  the  ieland  of 
Scio,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  most  celebnted  prodaction.  When  ffpod,  it  ocean 
in  pale  yellow,  brittle,  tranBi>arent  drops,  of  an  astrinrnt  taste,  and  light  airree- 
able  odonr,  eflpeoially  when  heated.  Snoh  ae  inclines  to  black,  green,  or  ie  omy, 
should  be  aToided.  ^  It  forms  the  basis  of  scTeral  dyeinff  Tamishee,  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  used  in  fbmigations,  and  is  considered  to  oe  efficacious  in  promoting  a 
healthy  state  of  the  mouth  :  for  this  latter  purpose  it  is  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  all  the  people  of  the  liSTant,  who  constantly  chew  it.  The 
women  of  Soio,  Sm^a,  and  Constantinople,  haye  almost  always  a  piece  of  it  in 
their  mouths."---!/^.  o/EnL  Knowledge:  Veff,  SubtUmoUf  vol.  iiL  p.  422.)  Up- 
wards of  900  cwts.  are  annually  imported  for  consumption. 

MAT,  MATTING  (Fr.  Nattes.  Ger.  Matten,  Ttus.  ProgoMei\  a  texture 
formed  of  rushes  or  the  bark  of  trees  interwoyen,  and  used  for  coarse  floor-coyering, 
for  packages^and  other  purposes.  Mats  are  imported  from  yarioos  countries,  but 
chieiSy  from  Russia,  where  a  kind  called  boH  mats  are  manufactured  on  a  lai«e 
scale  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree.  The  matting  ba^  in  which  sugar  is 
imported  ftt>m  Mauritius  have  of  late  years  been  also  much  in  request ;  they  are 
made  of  the  leayes  of  a  tree  called  in  that  island  the  hmoo.  Floor  and  taUe  mats 
made  ftt>m  rattans  and  rushes  are  likewise  occasionally  brought  ftxMn  China. 

MATE,  the  deputy  of  the  master  in  a  merchant  ship.  The  first  mate  of  etetr 
yessel  exceeding  80  tons  in  burthen,  and  the  first  and  second  mate  of  eyery  yessd 
exceeding  300  tons,  when  regularly  entered  as  such,  are  exempt  from  impressment 
(4  Geo.  IV.  0. 25,  §  7).    [Seamxn.J 

MAT^,  YERBA,  on  PARAGUAY  TEA,  the  leayes  of  an  eyer|;reen,  shrubby 
plant  {Ilex  Paroffuaveruu),  largely  consumed  in  the  maimer  of  tea  m  many  parts 
of  South  America,  wnere  they  are  the  subject  of  an  extensiye  commerce. 

The  plant  growi  wUd  hi  an  the  woods  bordering  the  affluents  of  the  Uragoay  and  Panna,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Parafuay  from  tbe  east,  tnm  hit.  W  W  northward.  The  leayes  are  Int 
sIMitly  scorched,  by  drawli^  the  branch  itself  through  lire :  they  are  then  roasted,  broken  down, 
and  packed  under  strong  pressurCb  The  custom  of  using  this  herb  was  derived  br  the  BpaniardB 
from  the  Indians  of  Mamoaya ;  and  It  is  now  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Chill,  FMu,  and 
Quito.  A  pinch  of  the  leaves  is  put  Into  a  snull  cup  of  warm  water,  and  the  inftaslon  is  imbibed 
through  a  little  tube  piMt^d  with  smaU  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  pasai^^  of 
the  water,  and  keep  badi  the  leares.  The  same  leavee  serve  for  three  taiftisiont.  Bona  drink  it 
with  sugar  or  lemoa-JuSce,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  times.    LPaaaooAT.] 

MAUND,  an  eastern  weight,  much  used  in  India. 

MAUNDY  MONEY,  a  name  giyen  to  certain  small  sUver  coins  distributed  by 
the  Queen  as  alms  on  Maundy  Thursday.    [Coin.] 

MAURITIUS,  on  ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  a  British  odony  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
about  600  miles  £.  of  Madagascar.  Diseoyered  by  Portuguese,  1505.  Possession 
taken  by  Dutch,  1598.  Abandoned  by  Dutch  and  colonisM  by  French,  1715.  Be- 
came subject  to  Britain,  1610.  Area,  676  n^.  miles.  Population  (1839),  135,197, 
mostly  negroes,  but  including  about  9000  whites,  chiefly  oi  French  eztraotion,  and 
12,000  Indians.    The  administration  is  yested  in  a  goyemor  and  counciL  8 

The  Island  is  in  general  mountainous,  the  land  rising  from  the  coast  towards  the  centre;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  interior  Is  composed  of  an  extended  table-land.  The  dimate  on  the 
elevated  plains  is  very  moist,  but  on  the  whole  the  Island  is  salubrious,  and  Indeed  is  visited  on 
this  account  by  tnyallds  from  India.  The  diief  disadTantaae  under  wfaidi  it  laboon  is  its  great 
exposure  to  hurricanes.  These  occur  mostly  between  December  and  Mav,  a  period  correnkonding 
nearly  with  the  rainy  season.  Mauritius  is  not  generslly  a  fertile  Idana,  and  It  is  dnendeot  for 
provuions  on  India,  the  Cnpe,  and  othw  places ;  but  in  some  parts  the  soil  Is  ezceedln^  rich, 
and  tropical  commodities  are  produced  in  creat  arandance.  The  spices  of  Ceylon  have  beoi  intro- 
ducod,  but  not  with  much  success ;  and  smce  1826,  when  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  the 
isfamd  bito  Britain  was  allowed  on  the  same  fbottag  as  the  West  India  colonies,  the  planten  have 
given  nearly  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  sugar-cane,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  dnce  been 
"^m  greatly  extended,  though  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  attained  its  maximum.  In  the  year 
1830,  there  were  under  crop  70,299  acres  sngar-cane,  31 4A  maize,  6833mandioc,  1833  potatoes,  388 
coiTee,  78  cloves,  and  fi  nutmegs ;  and  thnre  were  exported  of  staples,  061,289  cwts.  sugar,  80,388 
gallons  rum,  and  212,839  gallons  molasses. 

Mauritius  is  Ihvoumbly  situated  for  trade ;  and  the  last  published  accounts,  those  for  1837,  state 
the  amount  of  imports  at  £1,034,242 :  of  which,  fhnn  Britain,  £344,738i  chiefly  cotton  manulisc- 
tnrcs,  machinervy  mill-work,  and  carriages,  metals,  dried  provisions,  and  ale ;  from  British  IndSat 
£281,236,  mostly  rice  and  corn ;  from  France,  £122,861,  comprdiending  wines,  live-stock,  q)irits» 
silks,  cabinet  wares,  &c. :  from  Pondlcherry,  £79,872,  chiefly  cotton  piece  goods,  rice,  soap, 
oandlce,  and  skins ;  the  chief  other  Imports  were  con,  provislotts,  and  live-itoeii,  f^om  tbe  Gape^ 
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£70,790 ;  live-itock,  rice.  Ace.  from  MtyiaauKtr,  £88,633 ;  bags,  sklos,  and  French  sooda,  from 
BoarboDf  £35,890 ;  heMm  artiel«B  of  nniulcr  amount  fi^un  AuttnUia,  Java,  fto.,  and  of  oil  from 
tlM  flaheriei.  The  ezporta  In  the  iam«  year,  oonaMing  almoet  wholly  of  tiie  iilaod  it«»lea, 
amounted  to  £831,132;  of  which,  to  Britain,  £6^,870:  Australia,  £70,1M0 ;  Gape,  £44^787; 
Bourbon,  £S0,155 ;  Madagascar,  £16,716 ;  British  India,  £I3,96A ;  Pondkfaeny,  £7M1;  Fiance, 
£63ft5 ;  besides  smaller  amounts  to  Java  and  other  places. 

There  are  two  ports ;  Port  LmtU,  the  capital.  In  faU.  80*  lO'  &,  long.  67*  filK  B.,_pop.  86,000, 
lies  In  the  N.W.  extremity,  withtai  a  narrow  inlet;  and  Mahibaiang,  on  the  &B.  coast :  the 
harbours  of  both  are  good,  and  safe,  except  hi  the  hnnkane  seasons.  From  100,000  to  180,000 
tons  of  shaping  enter  annually. 

lUAaoasa,  mohsy,  mmwB,  Ao. 
Meaturet  and  ITf^pMi'.^The  Imperial  meas- 


dal  Bank,  founded  In  1838,  and  of  a  variety  of 

lony  is  or  the 
same  Yalne  as  the  Spanish  doUar.    PriTate  bills 


coins.    The  dollar  cofaied  for  the  colony  is  of 


are  drawn  bi  Burope  at  90  d.  s.:  on  India,  90 
d.  s. ;  on  Bourbon,  16  d.  s. ;  and  oommisssriat 


The  JHOff  on  British  or  colonial  produce  or 
umifactures  imported  in  British  ships  is  6  p** 
cent. ;  wheat,  rice,  and  cattle,  in  BrUish  shli 


biUs  on  Britain  are  granted  at  30  days'  sight. 
~  '         "  Itish  ( 
rted  i 
cent. ;  wneat,  nee,  and  cattle,  m  unttsn  snips, 
free.    Export  duty  on  sugar.  Is.  8id.  per  100  Iim. 
when  in  British  ships,  and  As.  Sd.  in  foreign  do. 
Entrepdt  tax  1  per  cent,  on  British;  and  H 
per  cent,  on  foreign  goods. 
The  Colonial  Revenue  is  about  £180,000. 


ures  and  weights  are  employed  In  goTemment 
transactions,  nut  the  old  system  of  Fraxcs  Is 
that  hi  ordfautfy  use.  The  common  praetieal 
equations  are,  16  French  feet  ss  16  Brit,  feet ;  7 
annes  =  9  Brit,  yards ;  1  arpent  s  1  Brit,  acre, 
7  perches ;  1  Telt  =  S  old  English  wine  gallons, 
and  30  velts  =  1  cask ;  the  quintal  of  100  Ibe. 
French  poids  de  marc  »  108  Iba.  aTOirdnpols, 
and^  quintals  =  1  French  ton. 

MoMif. — Accounts  are  kept  In  sterling;  idso 
hi  doUais  of  100  cents  or  10  colonial  IVancs.  The 
dreuhUlng  medium  Is  composed  of  notes  for  £8 
and  upwards,  issued  by  the  Mauritius  Bank, 
established  hi  1838,  and  the  Mauritim  Oommer- 

MEAD  OR  METHLE6IN.  a  liqnor  of  anoient  use  in  Britaio,  propand  by  fer- 
mentiiitf  honey  and  water  with  a  small  quantity  of  Bpioes  and  groond  malt. 
MEAiSURES  are,  in  eommeroe,  of  two  kinds  :  those  which  have  reference  to 

C metrical  qualities,  or  the  attributes  which  belong  to  extension ;  and  those  which 
e  regard  to  the  pnydcal  <||paUty  of  cravity,  or  weight.  But  as  all  the  physical 
properties  of  matter  haye  an  inseparable  connexion  with  extension,  the  umt  of  the 
measures  of  length  may  be  held  as  the  elementary  foundation  of  both  :  its  square 
affords  the  unit  ^  the  measures  of  surface,  and  its  cube  the  unit  of  the  measures  of 
capacity  ;  while  fh>m  this  last  maY  be  derived  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  weight,— 
a  vessel  of  any  stated  capacity  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  homogeneous  fluid, 
always  weighmg  the  same  in  the  same  latitude. 

Standanu  are  those  measures  of  public  or  acknowledged  authority  by  which 
others  are  adjusted.  The  importance  of  accurate  standards  has  always  rendered 
their  adjustment  and  preservation  objects  of  the  hiehest  interest.  Until  of  late 
years,  however,  none  of  those  in  use  could  be  considered  as  strictly  invariable,,  in 
consequence  of  the  artificial  bases  on  which  they  were  established,  and  their  ten- 
dency, as  material  substances,  to  ipndual  decay.  But  in  several  countries,  the 
continued  accuracy  of  the  standaros  is  now  secured  by  their  relation  being  fljced  to 
some  unchangeable  object  of  nature.  The  objects  preferred  for  this  purpose  have 
been,  Ut,  The  len/^h  of  a  portion  of  the  meridional  circle  ;  and,  2d.  The  length  of 
a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time.  The  first  was  adopted  by  the  french 
in  the  year  17d6,  when  the  meire,  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  present  system 
of  measures,  was  fixed  at  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  mendian, 
or  39*37079  mches  ;  and  the  second  was  so  far  adopted  by  the  British  government 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Imperial  system,  that  the  len^h  of  the  standard  yard, 
as  compared  with  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  m  the  latitude  of  London 
(at  62*'Tahrenheit,  and  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea),  is  determined  to  be  in 
the  propcortion  of  36  inches  to  39*1393  mches.* 

*  since  the  above  was  written,  a  Report  (December  21,  1841)  has  appeared  fnm  Messrs  Airy, 
BaUy,  Bethnne,  Herschel,  and  other  soientiflc  commissioners  appointed  by  gOTemment  to  consider 
the  stepe  to  be  taken  for  restoration  of  the  metrical  standards  which  were  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  Houses  of  Farilamsnt  in  1834.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  use  of  the  natuiM 
constants  nferred  to  In  the  text  will  not  reproduce  the  Tahies  of  the  original  standards  without 
sensible  error ;  and  that  in  future  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  a  certain  brass  rod,  and  a  certain  brass 
weight,  as  the  standards  of  eztenston  and  welsht,  respectively;  which,  with  four  parilamen- 
taiy  copies,  the  oommlsstoners  reconunend  should  be  labricated  from  the  best  existing  copies  of 
the  former  standards,  and  phu»d  securdy  in  public  repositories.  They  at  the  same  time  suggest, 
that  the  avoirdupois  pound  should  be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  wei^t  j  and  that  the  troy  pound, 
the  avoirdupois  weights  above  10  lbs.  (as  the  stone,  hundredweight,  Ace),  and  the  av<rirdupois 
dram,  shouiid  be  abolished,  and  other  weights  in  the  ascending  decimal  saJe  of  troy  ounces  and 
avoirdupois  pounds,  and  In  the  descendmg  decimal  scale  from  the  avolrdupob  pound,  should 
be  sabstitnted  in  their  place.  Other  moderate  changes  of  a  systematic  kind  are  recommended, 
particnlariy  with  the  view  of  Introducing  the  decimal  scale-'«s  a  milyard,  or  nsile  of  1000  yards,  a 
10  gallon  measure,  and  the  more  complete  incorporation  of  the  land-chain  and  its  decimal  multiples 
and^virions,  whh  both  our  measures  of  length  and  of  sur&ce.  The  commissioners  Ukewiie  direct 
public  attention  to  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage.    [Money.]  r 
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The  Imperial  meftsnres  wore  introduced  bjr  the  act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74  (1824),  and 
eune  into  operation  on  Januai7  1, 1826.  This  law,  however,  failed  to  prodaoe  a 
Batisfbctory  oniformity  in  praotioe;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  abolition  of  the 
heaped  measures,  and  the  mtroduction  of  the  regulations  of  the  act  5  &  6  Wm.  IV 
0.  63  (September  9,  1885),  that  they  were  generally  adopted.  In  the  Imperial 
system,  the  legal  measures  of  extension  and  weight  are  continued  as  before ;  out  a 
new  measure  of  capacity  is  substituted  for  a  ▼&nety  of  com,  wine,  and  beer  meas- 
ures, preyiously  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  standards  fixed  were  as  fol- 
lows :— The  "  Imperial  standard  yard,"  or  brass  ^  standard  yard  of  1760,**  bearinc 
the  proportion  to  the  pendulum  already  mentioned.  The  **  Imperial  standard 
gallon/]  containing  10  Ids.  avoirdupois,  or  277*274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water 
at  62*  F^irenheit,  the  barometer  being  at  80  inches.  The  old  troy  pound  of  1758, 
oontaining  5760  grains:  one  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at  62*  Fahrenheit,  tiie 
barometer  being  at  30  mohes,  weighing  252*458  of  such  grains :  and  7000  of  such 
grains  are  declved  to  be  equivalent  to  the  avoirdupois  pound.  The  chief  other 
provisions  in  the  act  axe  the  following : — 

Welgfata  and  meMurei  mnit  be  duly  tUmped  bj  the  taupeeton,  after  being  oompsred  with  the 
oopiw ;  and  thoae  using  them  either  not  ■tamped,  or  found  light  or  a^hu^,  forfeit  a  wm  not 
exceeding  £5,  with  the  weis^ta  or  meaanrea,  and  the  contmet  is  annoDed.  No  weight  above  M  Ibe., 
or  wooden  or  wicker  meaaure  oeed  in  the  eale  of  Ume,  or  glaai  or  eanhenware  drinking-vewel, 
require!  to  Im  itamped ;  bat  any  penon,  buying  bjr  anytuchmeanirerepreMntedaaof  anjramoont 
of  ImperfaU  meaaare,  may  reqaoe  the  same  to  Im  tested  by  a  stamped  measure,  and  if  the  seller 
refute  to  do  so,  or  the  meaaore  is  found  deficient,  he  becomes  liable  to  the  above  penalty.  Weights 
made  of  pewter  or  lead  cannot  be  stamped  or  used  unless  cased  with  brass,  copper,  or  iron. 

Weights  of  1  lb.  or  more  must  have  tne  number  of  pounds,  and  measures  must  have  their  ecm- 
tents,  denominated  in  legible  figures  and  letters. 

Justices  and  magistrates,  or  any  ioapeetor  authorised  by  them  in  writing,  may,  at  all  seasonable 
times,  enter  any  shop,  warehouee,  or  other  place,  within  their  jurisdiction,  where  goods  are  sold 
or  weighed,  and  examine  the  weights,  wefghug-machJnes,  and  me:.sures  used  there ;  and  on  any 
of  these  being  found  illegal  or  fraudulent,  or  their  not  being  produced,  or  the  investigation  being 
obstructed,  parties  become  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 

Local  and  customary  measures,  induding  the  Winchester  bnshd  and  Scotdi  dl,  abolished,  and 
not  to  be  used  under  a  penalty  not  exoeedlug  40s. ;  but  any  veseel  not  represeuted  as  containing 
any  imperial,  fixed,  or  customary  measure,  may  be  used  in  the  sale  of  articles. 

The  use  of  the  heaped  meastue  is  prohibited ;  and  coal,  slack,  culm,  or  cmnci,  must  be  sold  by 
weight.  AH  artideesoldby  weii^t  must  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  we:ght,  except  cold,  silver,  platlna, 
diamonds  or  other  predous  stones,  wliich  may  be  sold  by  troy  weight ;  and  drugs,  whidi,  when 
aold  by  retail,  may  be  sold  by  apoueearles'  weight.  •  A  stone- weight  b  to  consist  of  fourteen  pounds 
avoirdupois.    The  flar  prices  in  Scotland  must  be  strudc  by  tiie  Imperial  quarter. 

Persons  printing,  or  derics  of  maricets  returning  price-lists,  ioumals,  or  papers,  with  a  denomina- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  greater  or  less  than  the  Imperial,  forfdt  a  sum  not  exceeding  10s. 
for  every  copy. 

BRITISH  MEASURBS   ACCORDING   TO   THE   IMPERIAL   STANDARDS,    WITH 
THEIR  BQUIYALBNTS  IN  THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE. 


I.  MsAauasa  of  LwroTH. 


Ifoot 

lyard. 

1  pole,  rod,  or 

perdi. 
1  furiong. 


Metm. 
0*30479 
0'9143e 

ff-09911 
90M6436 

1  mile.  1609-31492 

Special  Meaiurtt  nf  lefwO^— The  hand  = 
4  inchee :  the  pace  =  6  feet ;  and  the  fathom  s 
0  feet.  The  f^eographieal  degree  =  an  nautical 
leagues,  or  09*18i  miles.  In  land  measure,  the 
chabi  of  100  Imka  ^  06  feet. 

IL  MBABcnun  or  SuaFAcs. 


12  inches 
Sfeet  = 

6iyarda        ss 

40  poles  B 

8  furlongs  or 
1701)  yards  = 


144  square  inches 
9  square  feet 
301  BQ.  yards,  or 

972i  sq.  feet 
40  square  poles 
4  roods,  or  4840 
square  yards 


=  1  sq.  foot, 
s  1  sq.  yard. 

s=  1  sq.  pole. 
=  1  rood. 


1 


Ai 

0-000999 
01)06361 

0-959919 
I0-11G77A 


40-467103 

The  acre  also  contidns  10  square  dialns ;  and 
640acres  make  1  sq.  mile,  equal  906^)69  hectares. 


III.  MaAaraM  of  Capacitt. 

1.  QentralMeamn<^SMdU9, 

Cub.  Metrb 
1798  cubic  biches  =  I  cubic  foot        0-4^9R315 
97  cubic  feet      =  1  cubic  yard.      0764«13 
The  ton  measurement  for  shipping  contains  8 
barrd-bulk,  or  40  cubic  feet 


9.  Jftfomref /<r  Liquidt  and  €orn,* 

Lloca 
1  gUl.  0-149 

1  pint.  0*fi68 

1  quart  1-136 

1  gallon.  4*543 

Ipeek.  9-067 

1  bushel.  36-348 

1  quarter.  990*781 

1  kst  9907-615 


8*6S5  cubic  indies  = 
4gilis 

9pfaits  = 

4  quarts  = 

9  gallons  a= 

4  pecks  = 

8  bushels  = 

10  quarters  = 


The  measures  higher  than  the  gallon  are  not 
used  for  liquids. 

In  Beer  Meaewt,  the  barrd  contains  4  firkins 
or  36  gallSi ;  and  the  hogshead  1 1  bairel  or  64  galls. 

In  Wine  Measure^  beddes  the  galton  and  its 
subdividons,  various  denominations  are  used. 


*  In  Irdand,  nain  is  commonly  sold  by  wdght ;  a  piactloe  which  b  also  followed  In  Liverpool, 
except  In  sales  or  malt  and  barlov  for  malting  purposes.  In  the  latter  placejWhoat  is  sold  by  the 
70  lbs. ;  oats  by  the  45  lbs. ;  and  barley  for  finding  by  the  60  Ibs^  wdgnt    t^ait.] 
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M  the  bott,  pipe^  and  olhen  qMdfied  below ; 
bat  these  iire  now  to  be  ooiuidered  rather  m  the 
luunee  of  casks  than  as  expressing  any  definite 
namber  of  gallons.  The  standard  gaiues  recog- 
nised in  trade  are  described  in  the  article  Winb. 

IV.  Mbasurm  op  Wxtobt. 
1.  Avoirdupois  or  CommerekU  WdghL 

Kilo^mmmM. 
=  1  dram.  OHOIB 

s  1  ounce.  0*0283 


S7'34  troy  grahis 
16  drams 
16  ounces,  or 
rooOgrafaii 
14  pounds 
S8  pounds 
4  quarters,  or 
112  pounds 


1  pound. 
1  stone. 
1  quarter. 


1  hundred- 
weight. 907009 
tOhundredwgts. 

or2340  pounds  s  1  ton.  lOlff'9388 

Flow  Wel0lU^-l  peck  =  14  pounds ;  1  boll 
=  140  pounds ;  1  sack  =  280  pounds,  or  ik  bun- 
dredwdght ;  1  barrel  =  19.!  pounds. 


0*4535 

6*3496 

12*6903 


9.  2V^,  or  OoU  mtd  SUwer  WMkL  ' 

(nunmcs. 
94  grains  s  1  pennywgt  1*565 

20  pennyweights  s  1  ounces  81*100 

13  ounces,  or 
5760  grains       ss  1  pound.  373*903 

The  troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdupob 
in  tho«H>portion  of  14  to  17  neariy ;  but  the  troy 
onnce'll  greater  than  the  avofardupois  in  the  pro- 
portion of  79  to  73  nearly. 

The  mode  ofeacprassing  the  flneoess  of  gold  and 
sOTer  is  explained  hi  the  articles  Coin  anoPLATB. 

DiamonA  fP's^t.—Diamonds  are  weighed  by 
carats.  151  h  of  wnich  make  one  ounce  troy ;  the 
carat  Is  therefore  equal  to  8(  troy  grains. 

Pearl  fPe^tpM^—The  troy  ounce  contains  600 
pearl  grains,  and  hence  one  pearl  grain  is  |ths 
ofatroY  grain. 

Apolkoeaitiu^  WH^L—K  troy  grains  make  1 
scruple,  3  scruples  make  1  dram,  and  8  drams 
make  1  troy  onnceu  This  weight  is  used  in  med- 
ical prescriptions  only. 


1 

rabies  for  the  mutual  Couyeraion  of  the  British  and  French  Measures.* 

St    T«*. 

H«e. 

A^ 

UU» 

lasnU 

Ultw. 

^■Htaia. 

Tr«y 

gnla*. 

Ktts- 

Lbi. 
■Mbd. 

1     I-09368 

1 

9*47114 

0*22010 

1 

0*34.190 

15*434 

1 

3-20486 

3     318727 

2 

'4-94229 

0-44019 

3 

0*68780 

30-868 

3 

4*40071 

3     3*281)00 

3 

'7*41343 

0*66029 

8 

1*03170 

46*303 

3 

6*61457 

4    '4-37453 

4 

9-88457 

0-88039 

4 

1*37660 

61-736 

4 

8-81943 

5    :5^6817 

5     12-35573 

1*10048 

5 

171960 

77*170 

5 

11-03429 

6     6*56180 

6     14*82686 

1-32058 

6 

3*06341 

92*604 

6 

13*22914 

7     7*65543 

7     17*29800 

1*54068 

7 

3*40731 

108*038 

7 

15*43400 

8     874906 

8 

19-76914 

176077 

8 

376131 

8 

123*472 

8 

17*63886 

9 

9-84270 

9 

22-24029 

9 

1*98087 

9 

3-09611 

9 

138*906 

9 

19-84371 

Yii4a 

Maim. 

AOOT. 

HMtatM. 

Ltt>OT. 

UtoM. 

OraasBW 

Uft. 

Kilo- 

0*91438 

1 

0-40467 

4-54346 

1 

3-90781 

1 

0H)6479 

1 

0*45364 

1-88877 

2 

0*80934 

9*€e692 

3 

5-81663 

3 

0*12956 

3 

0*90709 

274315 

3 

1-21401 

13-63038 

3 

872344 

3 

0*19438 

3 

1*36063 

3-65753 

4 

1-61868 

18-17384 

4 

11  •63196 

4 

0-25017 

4 

1-81418 

4*57192 

5 

2*02336 

9271730 

5 

14*53907 

5 

0*32396 

5 

3-38773 

5*48630 

6 

2-42803 

27*36076 

6 

17*44689 

6 

0*38875 

6 

372126 

6-40068 

7 

2-83270 

7 

31*80433 

7 

30-35470 

7 

0*46364 

7 

317481 

8 

7-31607 

8 

3*23737 

8 

36-34768 

8 

33-36353 

8 

0*61834 

8 

3'62835 

9 

8-32945 

9 

3*64204 

9 

40-89114 

9 

36*17033 

9 

0-68313 

9 

4-08190 

These  tables  are  also  equalisation  tables  of  prices,  as  well  as  of  measures  and  weights,  but  In 
the  inverse  ratio  (^  the  latter.  Thus,  for  example,  9  lbs.  s  4*0819  kilogrammes ;  but  when  the 
price  of  a  kilogramme  =  9  francs  or  shillings,  the  price  of  a  pound  s  4'0819  francs  or  shillings : 
also  9  kilogrammes  =  19*84371  lbs. ;  but  when  the  price  of  1  lb.  =  9  francs  or  shillings,  the  price 
of  1  kilogramme  s  19*84371  francs  or  shillings^— ( Vide  note  ou  p.  473.) 

PRINCIPAL  OLD  MBASURBS  SUPERSEDED  BT  THE  IMPERIAL  SYSTEM. 


BMOLAND. 

Moature  nfLa^th,—The  ell  =  45  Inches. 

Wine  Measure.— ThB  gallon  equal  4  quarts,  8 
pints,  or  32  gUb,  and  contained  331  cubic  indies, 
or  3*785  French  lltrea  Of  these  gallons  the  an- 
ker contained  10,  the  rundlet  18,  the  tierce  43, 
the  hogshead  63,  the  puncheon  84,  the  pipe  or 
butt  196,  and  the  tun  953. 

The  Imperial  gallon  contains  377*374  cubic 
Inches;  therefore  1  wine  gallon  equal  0-833111 
Imperial  gallon ;  and  1  Imperial  gallon  equal 
1-200320  wine  gsJlon.  The  wtaie  gallon  is  tnus 
almost  exactly  ith  less  than  the  Imperial ;  or  5 
Imperial  gallons  equal  6  wine  gallons.  Hence,  to 
convert  wme  gallons  into  Imperial  gallons,  de- 
duct |th  from  the  Ibrmer ;  and  to  convert  prices 
per  wine  gallon  into  prices  per  Imperial  gallon, 
add  ith  or  20  per  cent,  to  the  former.    A^Un,  to 


convert  Imperial  gallons  into  wine  gallons,  add 
|th  to  the  former ;  and  to  convert  prices  per  Im- 
ncnrial  gallon  into  prices  per  wine  gallon,  deduct 
\th  from  the  former. 

Ale  and  Beer  Meaeure.—Tht  sallon  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wine  gallon,  and  equal 
282  cubic  taiches,  or  4-6209  French  litres.  Of 
these  gallons  the  firkin  contahied  9,  the  kilder- 
kin 18,  the  barrel  36,  the  hogshead  54,  the  pun- 
cheon 73,  the  butt  108,  and  the  tun  316. 

One  ale  gallon  equal  1*017045  Imperial  gallon  i 
or  1  Imperial  gallon  equal  0*963941  ale  gallon ; 
hence  aporoximaleiy  59  ale  gaUons  equal  60  Im- 
perial gallons. 

Heaped  JlfeanM«— The  boshd  191  inches  wide 
flrom  toe  outside,  8  inches  deep,  and  measuring 
3317*6  cubic  inches ;  but  when  heaped  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  above  the  brim,  38161.    Three  heaped 


*  The  elementary  equations  used  in  the  comparison  of  the  French  and  IMtlsh  measures  are  as 
follow :— For  extension,  the  metre  s  39*37(179  ;  for  weight,  the  kilogramme  s  15434  troy  grains. 
The  former  is  stated  on  the  authoritv  of  the  second  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  CommisBion  on 
British  Weightt  and  Measures,  and  of  the  Annuaire  of  the  French  Board  of  Longitude :  the 
latter  according  to  the  London  Mint  Report  on  attested  Standards,  sent  to  Lord  Castlereagfa,  by 
D.  K.  Morier,  Esq.,  Gonsnl-general  at  Paris,  1820. 
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I  ft  HMk,  !•  Mdn  ft  diillroD,  and  SI 
duMroot  ft  MOffti  Thli  meunrt  wm  med  for 
coftbt  culm,  UiM,  flth,  potfttoM,  Mid  other  com- 
moditiM.  ApplesandMftnweracoiiiinoiilyioid 
by  ibe  WlndMtter  boilMl  baftped. 

WiMketter  or  BnplUk  BUmdard  OMm  Mm- 
Mr«^— Tbo  dnonliiftUoiis  of  thto  bmmuto  woo 
tbo  noM  M  the  ImpertoL  The  IMyheitw 
biubel  ooDtained  81AH8  eoMo  Inches^  V  Sft*887 
French  Utrei.  The  Imperiftl  boihel  ooDteine 
S919>199  cuUo  taehei ;  hence  iWhiobeeterbuehel 
or  quarter  equal  0'MM47  Imp.  buahel  orquartar, 
ana  1  Imp.  buihel  or  quarter  equal  1-0S1516  Wln- 
eheeter  buahel  or  quarter ;  or  approxhnateljr  33 
Whioheetor  buihele  orquorteneqaalSSIaipcdaL 

BOOTLAND. 

Mmtwret  qT  LenffOL—ThB  itandard  Soottiih 
ell  of  38  Soots  or  37*0596  Imperial  Inehet.  6  ells 
made  I  &11 ;  40  fiJls  1  furiong ;  and  8  fiirlongs 
or  ino  ells  made  1  mile,  equaTlSTO-AM  Imperial 
yanls.  Hence  10  Booto  miles  equal  1 U  Imperial 
or  statute  miles  nearly.  Thecfaatoof  lUOUnka, 
used  for  land  measure,  was  equal  to  S4  ells, 
74*1 198  Imperial  feet,  or  MSM94  Imperial  chains. 

ITe^Mf.— The  standard  Scottish  Troyes  or 
Dutch  pound  of  16  ounoes,  or  8M  drops,  equal 
7000<9ft  troy  grains,  or  about  Ath  heavier  than 
the  avolrd.  pound.  The  Lanark  stone  contained 
16  of  these  pounds,  or  17*391888  lbs.  avoird.  The 
Scottish  tron  wei|^t  used  for  butter  and  cheese 
Tarled  in  dlffnent  places. 

The  standard  Bcottlih  meal  boll  contained  8 
stones  Dutch,  or  139'135  lbs.  aToird. ;  but  usually 
reckoned  140  Ib^  In  consequence  of  the  Dutch  or 
Lftoark  stone  being  estfanated  at  17i  lbs.  avolrd. 


UqtM  Metmtret.-^rbit  Boots  taSUm  of  8  pbta, 
16choplna,38mutchldos,or  lS8guls,eqttiIsm51 , 
or  rather  more,  than  3  Imperial  gfulons.  The 
Scots  anker  of  iO  pints  equalabout  Tilmp.  galls. 

Metuuret  nf  8ui:fiMce.'~V  square  eDs  equal  1 
square  fall,  40  squars  falls  equal  1  rood,  and  4 
roods  equal  1  aere,  equal  1*881183  Imperial  aci^ 
To  convert,  therefore,  Scots  acres  into  Imperial* 
multiply  b/  1*861183 ;  and  to  convert  Imperial 
acres  Into  ScoU,  multiply  by  0-798906.  Approxi- 
mately, 83  Scots  acres  equal  89  Imperial  aeree ; 
or  more  nearly,  134  Scots  acres  equal  109  Impe- 
rial acres.  •  fience  Soots  acres  are  oonvertible 
into  Imperial  acres  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  the  former  by  169,  and  dividing  the  product 
by  134.  On  the  other  hand,  Impml  acres  are 
oonvertible  Into  Soots  acres  by  multiplying  by 
134.  and  divldfaig  the  product  by  169. 

Bimihtfly  to  convert  prices  of  land  per  Scotch 
meaaore  into  prices  per  Imperial,  multiply  the 
fonner  by  0798906 ;  or  approxtanately  deduct  ^th, 
or  more  neariy  4s.  l|d.  per  £\  from  the  Boots 
price.  Afldn,  to  convert  Imperial  prices  into 
Boots,  miDtiplv  the  former  by  1*861183 ;  or  ap- 
proximately add  ith,  or  more  nearly  fie.  8|d.  per 
£1  to  the  Imperial  price. 

Cmm  Metuuru.    See  the  artlele  Boll. 

nBLAND. 

100  Irish  gallons  =  78i  Imp.  gallons. 
11  Irish  miles    =  14  Imp.  miles. 
181  Irish  Planta- 
tion acres       =  196  Imp.  acres. 
94  Cunningham 

=  31  Imp.  acres  nearly. 


Reoiprooftl  ConTernon  of  WincheBter  and  Imperial  MeasueB.* 

Wlndicater  into  Imperial. 

Imperial  Into  Wlncfacster.                   | 

Wb. 

biVMtal 

WlB. 

lapOTfal 

Wia. 

laparial 

^f- 

WladMMOT 

^ 

mnrlMrtiT 

iSt 

WiMhMM 

Qn. 

(|Hi«n» 

Baih. 

Qvinan. 

Fadob 

Qiukttan. 

Qn. 

0«rtara. 

Qwotan. 

QMrtMS. 

0-969447 

0*181181 

1 

•03030 

1-031616 

1 

0*188939 

1 

•03883 

1-MB804 

0*848368 

8 

•06060 

8*063031 

8 

0*867879 

8 

•06447 

8«N34I 

0*363643 

8 

09080 

3*094647 

3 

0*386818 

3 

•09670 

3*877788 

0*484783 

Od>. 

4*190068 

4 

0*816788 

OtL 

4*847886 

0-<n5904 

1 

•01518 

8*187679 

8 

0444097 

1 

•61618 

5-816688 

0-787086 

QMm 

6*189084 

6 

0773637 

r 

7 

6*786189 

0^48886 

1 

^10379 

7-880610 

7 

0-008376 

•00403 

8 

7*766876 
8*7S80b 

0469447 

8 

•00767 

8*883186 

8 

1*031816 

8 

•00806 

9 

1-000688 

3 

•01136 

9 

9*883641  1 

9 

1*160488 

3 

•01809 

As  the  Winchester  and  Imperial  quarters  are  slmOariv  divided,  the  flrst  two  eohnuna  In  the 
right-hand  Table  will  also  serve  for  the  oonvwsion  of  wfaichester  bushels,  pecks,  gallons,  and 
quarts  respectively,  into  the  same  denominations  in  Imperial ;  while  the  inversa  operation  may  be 
performed  by  means  of  the  flrst  two  columns  in  the  left-hand  Table. 

Redprooal  ConTerrion  of  Prices  per  Winchester  and  Imperial  Measures. 


Wtndierter  hito  ImperiaL 

ImperialtatoWlnch-Cr.                    | 

Wla. 

laiMrid. 

Wla. 

I.I..U. 

Wla. 

l-^ 

tafi 

vv  IMDIKI^a* 

lap. 

Wludmltr. 

I■^ 

Wla. 

k 

1.     s. 

«. 

a.      i. 

4. 

s. 

•• 

a.    4. 

a. 

■■      «. 

dL 

1    0 

80 

90   7* 

I 

1 

0  111 

80 

19   41 

1 

8    0 

88 

88    9* 

8 

8 

1  lU 

86 

94  n 

8 

3     1; 

80 

80  m 

36    ]} 

8 

3 

8  11 

80 

89    1 

3 

4    1 

85 

4 

4k 

3  101 

36 

S3  Uk 

4 

8    8 

6    8i 

40 
60 

41    3* 
»1    7 

8 

6 

s 

40 
60 

SB    M 
48    M 

41 
61 

7    H 

60 

61  101 

7 

7k 

6    9k 

60 

88    8 

61 

8    8 

70 

78    8* 

8 

Bk 

7    9 

70 

67  101 

8 

71 

9    3i 

80 

88    9k 

0 

9k 

9 

8    81 

80 

77    61 

9 

81 

10 

10    31 

18   H 

90 

98  10 

10 

m 

10 

9    9k 

90 

87    3 

10 

9) 

18 

100     103    11 

11 

^>* 

16 

14    61        100  1    96  lU    1 

11 

101 

*  These  tables  betog  expreesed  dedmally,  we  have  deemed  It  mmeoessary  to  go  higher  than  the 
nine  digits,  as  the  othen  can  readfiy  be  obtained  fh>m  them,  merely  by  transpodtlon  of  the  decimal 
point,  and  addition.  Thus,  as  9  Winchester  qrs.  =  8*785083  Imperial  qrs. ;  90  Winchester  qrs. 
=  87*85083  Imp.  qrs.,  and  adding  these  respective  quantities,  webave  99  WIndieBter  qrs.  =  98-97^^63 
Imp  qrs.    [Dkimal  Flucnoifa.] 
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Tabid  for  Converting  Soots  Land  Measure  into  Imperial ;  and  also  for  Gonytfrting 
Prices  per  Scote  Measure  into  Priceg  per  Imperial  Measure. 


Soocs  Into  Imperial  Land  Metiura. 

Gonvcnhm  of  PrioM.                         1 

fcau 

lapcfUl 

SeoU 

laiMM 

Hoou 

Impvilal 

awto. 

InpvtaL 

Smu. 

JaiMirW. 

0cotaL 

Imp. 

■a*. 

■a*. 

faa 

MHk 

•IL 

■era. 

!#• 

L.    •.     d. 

» 

a.    dL 

d. 

* 

0*3158959 

-00788 

-00089 

0  15  lOi 

0    9k 

Ok 

k 

0-6305917 

-01576 

•oooa 

1  11    6h 

1    7 

Of 

0iM58876 

•0S365 

•00066 

8    7    61 

9    Ak 

1* 

1-S811834 

•03153 

-00088 

3    3    5 

3    8 

81 

S*5a830» 

-03941 

•00109 

3  19    31 

4  15    11 

3  111 

3 

37835503 

•04789 

•00131 

4    9' 

31 

5-0447338 

•05518 

•00153 

5  11    0 

5  eh 

6 

4| 

6-3059178 

8 

•06306 

8 

•00 175 

6  6  10i| 

7  8    8$ 
7  18    61 

6    4 

7 

Bk 

7-5671007 

9 

•07094 

9 

•00197 

7    1» 
7  11 

8 

Hk 

8-8888841 

10 

•07888 

10 

•00219 

10 

10 

9 

I* 

10-0894676 

80 

•15766 

80 

-0O438 

80 

15  17    8 

11 

8    8k 

10 

9 

U-3506510     30    1 

•83647 

30 

•00657 

30 

83  15    9 

15 

11  101 

11 

.JL 

Tbeflnttwoeolniiiiiawillaniwer  likewiae  for  converting  Scots  roods  into  Imperial  rooda,  and  Scots 
falls  into  Imperial  poles  or  perches.  The  table  for  the  conversion  of  prices  shows  the  equivalents 
per  Imperial  acre,  rood,  or  perch,  of  the  given  rates  per  Scottish  acre,  rood,  or  ikU,  respectively. 

MEASURES  AND  DIVISIONS  of  TIME.  The  principal  measures  of  time  are 
those  furnished  by  nature  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  revolution  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,— periods 
respectiyel v  denoted  by  the  terms  Day,  Month,  and  Year.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  tnese  are  reckoned  by  approximate  or  conventional  methods.  The  Civil 
Day  is  the  mean  solar  day.  The 
superseded 

adjusted  by  wuuu»  %/«»»»     ^o.  v.    -wu,,     ttuv,    «x>mu*«VAU5    NUV    OVUU     aotviumivu    wii    uuu 

days  6  hours,  fixed  that  the  year  should  consist  of  365  days  in  three  successive 
years,  and  3o6  in  the  fourth,  <»Iled  leap  year.  This  method,  denominated  Old  Style, 
was  adopted  and  continued  by  all  Christian  nations  until  a.  d.  158*2.  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Julian  year  was  too  long  by  about  11  minutes, — ^ttie  true  length 
of  the  solar  year  being  365  days,  5  hours,  49  mmutes  nearly.  To  recti^  this  error, 
which  had  then  led  to  an  advance  of  about  10  days,  Pope  Gregory  XIlI.  ordained 
that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only ;  and,  to  prevent  a  like  irregular- 
ity in  fhtnre,  it  was  decreed  that  when  a  number  denoting  a  complete  century  is 
not  divisible  by  4,  as  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  such  years  should  oe  reckoned  as 
common  years,— an  arrangement  involving  an  ezoess  of  but  one  day  in  5200  years. 
The  Gregorian  Kalendiur,  or  New  Style,  was  gradually  adopted  m  all  Chnstian 
countries,  except  those  which  acknowledge  the  G&eek  Church.— Russia  and  Greece. 
In  Britam,  it  was  adopted  in  1752,  when  the  difference  01  time  being  11  days, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  3d  of  September  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th. 
During  the  present  century,  the  Old  Style  is  to  be  reckoned  12  days  later  than  the 
New  Style.  Thus,  a  Russian  or  Greek  bill  dated  the  10th  day  of  any  month,  must 
be  reckoned  from  the  22d  day  of  the  same  month  in  every  plaoe  where  tiie  Grego- 
rian Kalendar  is  used. 

The  Rbgnal  Yeabs  of  Sove&btgns  are  commonly  used  in  dating  publio  docu- 
ments. In  the  following  table  the  periods  when  the  sovereigns  began  to  reign  are 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Hams  Nicolas'  **  Chronology  of  History." 

Ekolibh  Sovbrciows  raoif  tbb  CoNavKsr. 


IWflUam  I.  {the 

Conauttor) 

Wm.  IL  {RufusU 
Henry  L   (Beau- 

dere) 

Hephen 

Henry  IL 

Richard  I 

John. 

Henry  nL. 

BdwardI 

Edward  n 

BdwardllL 

Richard  n. 

HepiylV 


BaguitolUigB. 


1006  Dee. 
1067  Sept. 

1100  Aug. 
1135  Dec 
1164  Dec: 
1180  Sept. 
UWMay 
1S16  Oct. 
1S7S  Nov. 
1907  July 
ia97  Jan. 
1^  June 
laHQSepfc 


llHfl 


Na 


enry  V. . . . 
SSlHeniyTI... 
2Q!£dward  lY.. 

[ward  v.. . 
lardlU. 

enry  Vn... 

ieniy  VIU. 

IwaidVL. 


Ellxabeth 

•JJameel. 

OCharlee  L 

SdOommonwealth ; 
n  firom  the  ezecu- 
301  tion  of  Chariea  L , 


B^RIB  «•  K«i|ll. 


» 


1413  Biar.  SI 
14S9  Sept. 
1461  Mar. 
1483  April 
1483  June 
1486  Aug. 
1509 

1647  Jan. 
1663  July 
1658  Nov. 
1603  Mar. 
16S5Mar. 


April  9i  Wm 


Jan.  30,  1649,  to 
the  restoration  ol 
CharleelL 
{  Charles  IL  (resto- 
red*)  laoOMay  91 

IL 1686  Feb. 

.(m.)&  Mary  1689  Fob.  K 
WUliam  lU.  alone  1694  Doe.  if 

(  Anne. 170S  Mar. 

17(3eorgeL 1714  Aug.   1 

24  George  IL 1787  June  11 

97  Oeoige  III.. 1760  Oct.  91 

George  IV 18S0  Jan.  21 

WiUiamlY 1830  June  86 

Victoito^^jj^^^^^  l837JjM^ 


tolUigB. 


*  In  some  historical,  and  in  «Il  legal  documents,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  reckoned  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  Charles  L 
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The  Tbbhs  recogniBed  in  ih«  different  diTidons  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  leMes 
and  money-paymente  are  as  follow : — 

In  BiHflmd  and  Jrdamdt  Lady  Daj,  Manh  90;  IfidMnmnar,  Jum  84;  lOeliMlinM  Daj. 
'Mnber  S9 ;  and  Christmas,  December  8A.  ,  ..... 

Beatland:  Oaodlemas,  Februarys;  Whitaonday,  May  15;  Lammas,  August  1;  and  Mar- 


Beptember  S9 ;  and  Christmas,  December  8A.  ,  ..... 

In  SeaOandt  Oaodlemas,  Februarv  8;  Whitanndajr.  May  15;  Lammas,  August  1 ;  and  Mar- 
tinmas. NoTember  11.  When  any  of  these  tails  on  Sunday,  the  foUowlng  Monday  is  considsrad 
to  be  the  Term  Day. 


GENERAL  KALENDAR  FROM  1798  TO  1899. 


O  I  F 
1798 !  1799 

1804 '  18M 


1810 

1891 
1887 
1838 
1838 

1849 
1855 
1861) 
1866 

1877 
1883 
1888 
1894 


1811 
1816 
1888 

1833 
1839 
1844 
1850 

1861 
1867 
1878 
1878 

1889 
1895 


E 

18U0 
1»J6 

I8I7 
1883 
1888 
1834 

1845 
1851 
1856 
18B8 

1873 
1879 
1884 
1890 


D 

1801 
1807 
1818 
1818 

1889 
1835 
1840 
1846 

1857 
1863 
1868 
1874 

1885 
1891 
1896 


C 

18U8 

1813 
1819 
1884 
1830 

1841 
1847 
1858 
1858 

1869 
1875 
1880 
1886 

1897 


B 

1803, 
1806 '1809 


1814 

1885 
1831 
1836 


1815 
1890 
1886 

1837 
1848   1843 

1848 
1853   1854 
1859  I 
1864   1865 
187U   1871 

1876 
18R1  1888 
1887 

1893   1893 
1896  1899 


Monchs. 


January > 

October / 

May 

August \ 

February  {leap pear).,  f 

February \ 

March } 

November ) 

June 

September \ 

December | 

January  {leap  i/ear) .. .  \ 

April > 

July .."i J 


Si 

lOdj^ 

1 

9     3     41 

8 

9  10    11 

15 

16   17    18 

88 

83  84,85 

89 

30  311 

A 

B    C.D 

B 

c,d!b 

C 

D 

E 

F 

D 

B 

F 

G 

E 

F 

G 

A 

F 

0 

A 

B 

G 

A 

B 

C 

5 
18 
19 
96 

1" 
F 
G 


B 
G 


7 

14 

81 
88 

6 
13 

80 

F, 

o" 

0' 

A 

A 

B 

B 

c 

C 

D 

R 

E 

F 

U*e,~-To  find  the  dav  of  the  inek  answering  to  May  4, 1840.— Above  1840  In  the  left-hand  table, 
Is  found  the  Jkminieal  or  Sundoif  Letter  D ;  and  over  D,  contiguous  to  May,  In  the  right-hand 
table,  is  the  figure  3,  the  date  of  bundav ;  the  4th,  therefore.  Is  Monday. 

The  converse  of  Uils  operation,  namefjr,  to  find  the  day  of  the  month  oofreqwndlng  to  the  day 
of  the  weeic,  is  too  evident  to  require  illustration. 

The  months  January  and  February,  it  will  be  observed,  are  to  be  referred  to  separately  In  leap 
years :  sndi  yean  may  be  known  by  a  blanlc  space  always  preceding  them  In  the  left-hand  table. 

The  MoHAMMBDAN  Kalendar  dates  from  the  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  which,  according  to  the  civil  calculation,  occurred  on  July  16,  a.u.  ti'i2, 
hence  called  the  epoch  of  the  era  qf  the  Hegira,  The  years  of  the  Hegira  are  lunar 
years,  and  contain  12  lunar  months,  each  commencing  with  the  new  moon ;  a  prac- 
tice which  leads  to  great  confusion,  as  each  lunar  month  retrogrades  throogn  all 
the  different  seasons  in  nearly  32.^  solar  years.  The  months  consist,  like  ours,  of 
weeks,  each  day  of  which  begins  in  the  eyening  after  sunset.  As  the  lunar  year 
consists  of  364  days  and  11 -^hs  of  a  day,  a  fraction  which^  in  the  course  of  30 
years,  amounts  to  11  days;  the  years  of  the  Hegira  are  divided  into  cycles  of  30 
^ears;  19  of  which  are  termed  common  years  ox  854  days  each,  and  the  11  others 
intercalary,  or  abounding  gears^  ftvm  their  consisting  01  one  day  more  :  these  are 
the  2d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  16th,  18th,  21st,  24th,  26a^  and  29th.  To  ascertain 
whether  any  giyen  year  be  intercalary  or  not,  divide  it  by  30 ;  and  if  any  of  the 
above  numbers  remain,  the  year  is  one  of  355  days.  In  cnronology.  history,  and 
public  documents,  the  Turks  use  months  which  contain  alternately  dO  and  29  days, 
except  the  last  month,  which  in  intercalary  years  contains  80  days.  The  names  of 
these  months,  with  the  length  of  each,  are  as  follow :— Moharram,  30;  Saphar,29; 
Habia  1. 30;  Rabia  II.  29;  Guimadhi  I.  30 ;  Guimadhi  II. 29 ;  Redgeb, 30 ;  Scha- 
ban,  29;  Ramadhan,  30;  Schoual,  29;  Dhu*l  Kadah,  30;  Dhul  Hajjah,29,  and  in 
intercalary  years  30  days. 

The  day  on  which  any  year  of  the  Hegira  begins  will  be  ascertained  with  toler- 
able accuracy  by  the  following  calculations  :— Multiply  the  years  elapsed  by  970203; 
cut  off  six  decimals;  add  622*54,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  decimal  of  the  day  following  in  old  style.  Again,  to  reduce  the  Christian  era 
to  the  Mohammedan,  subtract  622  from  the  current  year ;  multiply  by  1*0307;  cut 
off  four  decimals,  and  add  '46 :  the  sum  will  be  the  year  and  decimal  of  the  day, 
old  style. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  splendid  French  work  "  L*Art  de  Ve- 
rifier les  Dates,^'  shows  the  day  of  the  Christian  kalendar  on  which  each  Moham- 
medan year  begins,  from  a.  d.  1840  to  1900;  from  which,  and  the  i>reoeding  list  of 
months,  the  general  correspondence  of  dateis  may  be  easily  determined. 
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AaM  Btf. 

AmmDhw.! 

Ara*  H«|. 

AaaoOMk 

Aan«  B«^ 

AaMUMM. 

lias* 

1840 

March 

1  5 

1877 

1860 

Julj     90 

1896 

1880 

Dec      4 

1257 

1841 

Feb. 

83 

1878* 

1861 

July      9 

1899 

1881 

Nov.    83 

1258 

1848 

Feb. 

18 

1879 

1868 

June    89 

13U0* 

1888 

Nov.    18 

19A9* 

1843 

Feb. 

1 

1880 

1863 

June    18 

1301 

1883 

Nov.      8 

1260 

1844 

Jao. 

89 

1881* 

1864 

June     6 

1308 

1884 

Oct.     91 

1861 

1845 

Jan. 

10 

1888 

1865 

Kaj    87 

1303* 

1885 

Oct.     10 

1868* 

1845 

Dec 

30 

1283 

1866 

May    16 

1304 

1886 

Sept    30 

1263 

1846 

Dee: 

80 

1884* 

1867 

May      5 

1305 

1887 

Sept    19 

1-264 

1847 

Dec 

9 

1885 

1868 

April  84 

laio* 

1888 

Sept      7 

1865* 

1848 

Not. 

87 

1886* 

1869 

April  13 

1307 

1889 

Aug.    88 

1266 

1849 

Nov. 

17 

1887 

1870 

AprU    3 
M&ch83 

1308* 

1800 

Aug.    17 

1267* 

1850 

Nov. 

6 

1888 

1871 

1309 

1891 

Aug.      7 

1268 

1851 

Oct 

87 

1889* 

1878 

March  U 

1310 

1898 

July     86 

1969 

1858 

Oct. 

15 

1890 

1873 

March   1 

1311* 

1893 

July     15 

1270* 

1853 

Oct 

4 

1891 

1874 

Feb.     18 

1318 

1894 

July       5 

1271 

1854 

Sept 

84 

1898* 

1870 

Feb.      7 

1313 

1895 

June    84 

1S79 

1855 

Sept 

13 

1293 

1876 

Jan.     88 

1314* 

1896 

June    18 

127»* 

18B6 

Sept 

1 

1894 

1877 

Jan.     16 

1315 

1897 

June     8 

1274 

1857 

Aug. 

88 

1895* 

1878 

Jan.      5 

1316* 

1886 

May    88 

1275 

1858 

Aug. 

11 

1896 

1878 

Dec     86 

1317 

1889 

May    18 

1276* 

1&59 

July 

31 

1897* 

1879 

Dec     15 

1318 

1900 

May     1 

*  Intercalary  or  aboundmg  peart. 

In  scientific  computations,  the  MohammedanB  use  the  solar  year ;  but  always 
acoordin/;  to  the  Julian  kalendar  or  old  style. 

MECKLENBUKG-SCHWERIN,  ajmnd-duchy  lying  in  N.  Germany,  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe^  contiguous  to  nussia,  Hanover,  and  the  territorj  of  Lu- 
bec.  Area,  4788  sq.  miles.  Population,  494,530.  Goyemment,  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

The  country  la  generally  level  and  fertile ;  agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people ; 
and  the  nuuiufuturea  are  Inconsiderable,  though  some  pains  are  bestowed  on  those  of  Unen  and 
woollen.  The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  (iarm-prodace ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Meek's  re- 
port (Par.  Paper,  1848 :  No.  7),  they  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  3  years  1839-1841,  to  805,699 
quarters  wheat :  78,674  qrs.  nre ;  56,843  qrs.  barley ;  89,665  an.  oats ;  and  88,587  Qn>  pease ; 
besides  800,(NX)  lbs.  wool,  mostly  of  tine  quality,  1.550,000  lbs.  bones,  rapeseed  cake,  hides,  and 
other  articles.  The  imports  embrace  most  Unas  01  manufiustiires  and  tropical  produce,  salt,  wine* 
tallow,  hemp,  4ec.  The  foreign  trade  is  conducted  partly  through  Hambun  by  the  Elbe,  but 
chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Rostock  and  Wismar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  principal  Intercourse  is  with 
England.  The  trade  of  the  grand-duchy,  however,  is  much  checked  by  the  vidnity  of  Hambuig 
and  Lubee,  and  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff. 

Jtoffoofc,  the  chief  port  and  laigest  town,  lies  In  lat  54"  y  N.,  long.  18**  80^  R  on  the  river  War- 
now,  about  9  miles  from  Its  mouth ;  pop.  18,800.  In  1840,  703  vessels  entered  the  port ;  and 
about  830  vessels,  burthen  35,338  tons,  Wong  to  it 

In  the  8.  of  Mecklenburg,  Priisslan  monies  and 
measures  are  common. 

The  Duties  are  levied  according  to  a  tariff 
published  bi  Rostock  in  1748,  called  the  Aeeiee 
BoUe;  and  at  that  port  they  avmge,  including 
town  duties,  contributions,  and  bridra-money, 
about  3  pw  cent  Thoee  on  espOTts  do  not  ex- 
ceed this  rate.  The  port  diarges  at  Rostock  are 
very  small,  indeed  tower  than  at  any  other  phue 
in  the  Baltic. 

The  Revenue  Is  about  £440,000,  of  which 
nearly  £850,000  are  produced  by  the  domains. 
The  debt  is  about  £790.000. 


Meaewree  and  WeigMe,—Ai  Rostock  the  ell 
of  8  feet  =  881  Brit  hiches.  The  liquid  mea- 
sures are  the  same  as  in  Lnbec  The  Rostock 
eorn  scheffel  =  1-07  Brit  bushel.  100  Ros- 
tock Iba.  B  118  lbs.  avoird.;  but  the  weights 
chiefly  used  are  those  of  Lubec  and  Hambuig. 

Jfoimr.— Accounts  are  stated  in  thalers  or 
dollars  of  48  schillings,  each  of  18  pliennings ; 
also  in  marks  of  16  schUlinss.  The  dollar  s 
Ss.  4id.  The  principal  coin  u  the  Ckmstitution 
i  piece,  which  is  estimated  at  38  schtllhigs. 
Foreign  exeluuiMs  are  transacted  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  Hamburg,  the  usual  rate  being 
130  doUars  for  300  marks  banco. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ,a  grand-duchv  contiguous  to  the  foregoing,  with 
■which  indeed  it  is  united  by  a  compact  called  we  Landes-Union,  made  in  1523. 
Area,  1092  sq,  miles  ;  pop.  89,528.  Being  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  ocean, 
and  of  small  size,  it  imssesses  no  commercial  interest.    [Gbbmant.] 

MEDIDA,  a  Braxilian  measure  equal  4|  Imp.  pints  nearly. 

MEDLAR,  the  fruit  of  the  MetpUut  Ghmumiooj  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cnltiyated.  though  to  a  small  extent,  in  wis  country.  It  resembles  the 
smaller  apples,  and  possesses  considerable  flayour,  but  does  not  attain  the  ripe- 
ness fit  for  use  until  some  time  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  tree.  The  Notting- 
ham medlar  is  the  finest,  but  the  Dutch,  a  larger  variety,  is  the  kind  most  prized 
in  England. 

MEERSCHAUM,  or  earthy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  a  light  substance,  of  a 
white  or  yellowish  colour;  son  when  first  duff,but  haraens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Principal  localities,  Samos,  Ne^ropont,  Natoua^  and  Moravia.  It  ia  the  material 
used  in  the  manu&ctore  of  Tumsn  pipes,  and  is  also  employed  as  fuller's  earth. 
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MERCANTILE  SYSTEM,  a  theory  of  poliiioal  eoonomy,  fonnerly  in  high 
repute,  which  was  bued  on  the  prindplM  that  wealth  oonsistea  in  ijold  and  ailyer, 
and  tlwt  thoee  metalB  could  be  broun^t  into  a  country  that  had  no  mines  only  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  imported.  Its  two  great  engines  for  en- 
rioning  the  oonntry,  therefore,  wererestraints  upon  importation, and  encouragements 
to  exportation.  Importation  was  restrained  by  imposing  prohibitions  or  high 
duties,— !«/,  Upon  such  foreign  soods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be  produced 
at  home  ;  and,  2dL  Upon  gooos  m  almost  all  kinds  fW>m  those  particular  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  supposed  to  be  disadTanta«Bons.  Exportation 
again  was  encouraged  b^— Isf,  Drawbacks  ;  2d,  Bounties  ;  dd^  Securing  commercial 
priyilogcs  in  some  foreign  state  beyond  what  were  granted  to  other  countries ; 
and,  4m,  Monopolizing  uniolly  or  partially  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  The  mercantile 
system  was  overthrown  by  Adam  Smith,  by  whom  it  is  discussed  in  the  fourth 
biook  of  ^e  We€Uih  ofNahonM,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  a  full  exposition  of  its 
fallacies.  In  the  present  wortc.  farther  information  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
Balance  op  Trade,  BouTnr.CoLoirr,  and  Comiibbcb. 

MERCURY  OBQUICKSlLVER(Fr.JI#0nmfv.  Gtr. Queektiiber.  Sp.AMogue\ 
a  brilliant  eilyer-white  metal,  distinguished  by  being  fluid  at  a  natural  temperature. 
Sp.gr.  13*57.  It  bolls  at  670\  At40*'belowzeroit  becomes  solid.  When  thrown 
on  a  table  it  collects  into  a  globule,  and|  provided  it  is  pure,  runs  without  leaving 
a  tail.  Mercury  is  found  native  in  small  quantities  ;  but  for  commercial  purposes 
it  is  always  extracted  ttom  the  ore  called  cinnabar^  a  bisulphuret  of  the  metal, 
found  in  Austria,  Spain,  Japan,  China,  and  South  America.  The  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova  in  Spain,  which  have  been  worked  up- 
wards of  2000  years  ^  of  Idna  in  Austria,  and  or  Huancavelica  in  Peru.  It  occurs 
massive  and  crystallued,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Cinnabar  is  also  prepared  artificially 
by  a  combination  of  8  parts  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur  ;  and  the  product  is  a  rod 
crystallized  mass,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  a  beautifhl  scarlet,  extensively 
einployed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  vermUton. 

Mercury  is  principally  employed  for  amalgamation  vrith  other  metals,  chiefly  gold 
and  silver,  so  as  to  extract  them  from  their  ores.  It  is  used  also  in  sildin^,  in 
silvering  mirrors,  and  for  various  philosophical  instruments.  In  me<uoine  it  is 
employ^  in  seveiul  forms.  The  whitish  insipid  powder  termed  calomel  is  the  pro- 
tocnloride  of  mercury :  and  the  acrid  nauseous  white  substance,  known  as  corrorive 
MublinuUe,  is  the  bicnioride.  The  latter  has  of  late  been  likewise  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  prevention  of  diy-rot.    See  Quioksilyeb,  in  Supplement 

The  imports  of  mercury  into  this  country,  almost  wholly  from  Spain,  amount 
annually  to  about  2,000,000  lbs. ;  of  which  about  one-eighth  only  is  entered  for  home 
consumption.  The  remainder  is  re-exported  chiefly  to  Mexico  and  Chili ;  but  in 
considerable  quantities  also  to  Guatemala,  the  United  States,  and  East  Indies ; 
while  sB^ler  shipments  are  made  to  Russia,  (Sermany,  Belgium,  and  other  places. 

Tmra,  in  lestber  iMgB,  4  Iba.  each ;  in  iron  bottlet,  welgiiing  3  qn.  8  Um.,  15  lbs.  per  bottle. 

MERINO,  a  fine  kind  of  woollen  fabric.    [Woollen  Mahitfactubes.] 

METRE,  the  rudimentary  unit  of  the  metrical  system  of  France,  fixed  at  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  is  equal  39*37079  inches. 

MEXICO,  UNITED  STATES  OF,  formerly  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
is  now  a  federative  republic,  occupying  the  S.  part  of  North  America  and  N. 
part  of  Central  America,  betvrixt  16**  and  42°  N.  lat.  It  consists  of  19  states,  5 
territories,  and  a  federal  district,  besides  an  extensive  outlying  tract.  Area  of  the 
states,  833^600  sq.  miles.  Population  of  the  whole,  variously  estimated  at  from 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000,  of  which  about  one-half  are  Indian  aborigines,  1,250,000 
whites,  and  the  remainder  mixed  races.  Capital,  Mexico,  an  inJutnd  city ;  pop. 
140,000.  The  Compess  of  the  union  consists  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  of 
two  legislative  boaies~-the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

About  one-half  of  the  MiHace  of  Mexico  it  dtoate  within  the  tropice,  while  the  rat  betongs  to 
tho  tenpente  lone ;  but  of  the  fonner  more  tlian  three-fifths  hsTe  a  mild  atmoephere,  ae 
nearly  the  whole  interior  is  composed  of  an  immense  table-land  of  the  mean  hdgfat  of  70U0  feet, 
continuous  with  the  Andes  of  B.  America,  and  running  from  18"  to  40"  N.  latitude.  In  the  oourse 
of  this  tract,  however,  detached  mountains  occur  which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  table-landgradaallT  dedlnee  towards  the  temperate  sone ;  but  the  desoent  towards  the  coasts, 
especially  the  E.  coaet,  is  by  a  graduated  series  of  terraose.  which  produce  an  extraordinary  diver- 


ifi.  coaft,  IS  by  a  graduated  senes  or  terraose.  wnjcn  produce  an  extraonunary  diver- 
sity of  vegetation,  and  at  same  time  oppose  great  difnculties  to  the  communication  between 
the  maritime  districts  and  the  interior,  rendering  it  difficult  to  transport  merchandise,  except  on 
muleback.  In  the  equinoctial  region  there  are  only  two  seasons,— the  wet,  from  June  or  July  to 
September  or  October,  and  the  drv,  which  lasts  eight  months :  In  this  district  the  different  climates 
rise  aa  it  were  one  above  another  from  the  shore,  whete  the  mean  temperature  is  about  78"  Fahr., 
to  the  central  plains,  where  It  Is  about  62*>.    The  coast  is  humid  and  unhealthy  for  stiangen,  but 
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the  table-land  la  remarkable  for  its  silobrity ;  moit  of  the  population  of  the  country  being  ooncen- 
traied  upon  the  latter.  The  summit  of  tiie  table-land  Is  almost  destitute  of  regetation ,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moisture ;  but  muriate  of  soda  and  othor  saline  substances  exist  in  great  abundance. 
The  remaining  districts  are  in  general  productive,  liaise  Is  the  diief  otject  of  culture :  besides  wMch , 
the  banana,  manioc,  tiie  cereal  grains,  rice,  and  the  potato,  form  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  the  finest  onallty,  and  would  form  a  staple  export,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  txansporting  it  to  the  seacoast  The  narrow  insalubrious  plain  along  the  coast  called  the  tierra 
oaiienU,  or  hot  country.  Is  remarkable  for  its  luxuriant  Tegetation.  The  chief  productions  are  the 
susar-cane,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  souwem  part  of  the  country,  forming  the 
istmnus,  is  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  its  woods  and  medicinal  plant8,--lnclnding 
logwood,  caoutchouc,  vanilla.  Jalap,  and  storax,  besides  the  tree  which  nourishes  the  cochineal 
insect    Vast  hods  of  horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle  cover  the  plains  of  the  northern  states. 

The  mines  of  Mexico,  however,  constitute  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth,  particularly  thoee-of 
silver,  which  indeed  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Gold  is  obtained,  but  only  in 
small  quantities.  Copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  are  also  to  be  found.  The  gold  is  procured 
chie^  from  river  deposits  bv  washing,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Sonora :  the  veinis  of  this 
meUu  are  most  common  in  Oaxaca.  liie  silver  is  mostiy  procured  tma  veins,  and  the  foUowlnR  Is  a 
list  of  the  richest  mines ; — Goanaxuato,  in  state  or  province  of  that  name ;  Gatorce,  in  Ban  Luis 
Potod ;  Zacatecas,  in  province  of  that  name ;  Real  oel  Monte,  near  Mexico ;  Bolanoe,  in  Xalisco ; 
Ouarisamey ,  in  Durango ;  Bombrerete,  in  Zacatecas ;  Tasco,  near  Mexico ;  Batopilas,  in  Durango ; 
Zuriapan,  near  Mexico ;  Tresnlllo,  in  Zacatecas ;  Ramos,  in  Ban  Luis  de  Potosi ;  Parral,  in  Dur- 
ango. 

According  to  Mr  Ward  {Mexico  in  18i7.  voL  IL  p.  38),  the  annual  average  produce  of  the  mines 
before  the  revolutton  in  1810  amounted  to  $24,000,000  (£4,800,000),  and  the  average  exports  to 
f  8S,000,000  (£4,400,000) :  but  after  that  event,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Old  Bpaniards,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  fonds  which  kept  the  mines  In  operation, 
caused  a  great  fiUllng  off;  and  in  1891,  when  the  separation  from  the  mother-countiy  became 
inevitable,  the  coinage  sunk  to  %8fiS7,B60  (£1,613,512).  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  extraordinary 
efforts  began  to  be  made  by  Brltiab  capitalists  to  restore  the  mines,  and  during  Uie  q)eculative 
excitement  of  1825,  many  ioint-stock  companies  were  formed  for  this  purpose.  These  associations 
began  with  spirit,  and  thslr  shares  speedily  attained  extravagant  premiums ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  almost  every  thing  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  expenses  attending  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions absorbed  nearly  the  whole  subscribed  capital ;  while,  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  extract- 
ing the  ore,  and  the  mismanagement  of  many  of  the  companies'  agents,  the  produce  was  much  less 
than  was  expected ;  and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the  undertaldnin  were  abandoned.  Within  a 
few  years,  no  less  than  £3,000,000  of  British  capital  were  expended  in  enterprises  connected  with 
these  mines ;  besides  considerable  investments  by  American  and  German  companies.  Notwith- 
standing these  exertions,  and  the  more  improved  processes  which  are  understood  to  have  hem 
latelv  adopted,  the  silver  produced  at  present  is  not  estimated  to  exceed  £9,300,000 ;  nor  the  gold, 
£100,000 ;  the  former  being  thus  only  about  one-half,  and  the  latter  scaroely  above  one-third  <A 
the  amount  produced  before  the  revolution.  [BcLLioir.]  The  Bn^Ish  companies  at  present  in 
operation  are  six  in  number,  and  the  ftmds  Invested  by  each  are  estimated  as  follows : — Real  del 
Monte,  £500,000;  United  Mexican,  £1,900,000;  An|do-Mexican,  £1,000,000;  Bolanos,  £150,000; 
Halpuyahua,  £180,000 ;  Gatorce,  £(iO.OOO.  The  Bolanos  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  suocessftiL 

ManiifSsctures  in  Mexico  are  generally  In  a  rude  state.  The  best  were  fonnerly  those  of  gold 
and  silver-plated  articles,  though  these  have  now  probably  declined ;  coarse  earthenware,  woollens, 
and  cottons,  are  made  in  some  parts  of  the  faterior ;  also  soda,  soap,  gunpowder,  and  leather. 

The  external  commerce  of  Mexico,  viewed  comparatively  with  its  population  and  natural  re> 
sources,  is  tnoonsldemble.  This  is  occasioned  partlv  by  the  diflknlt  communication  between  the 
Interior  and  the  coast,  but  mainly  to  the  conunnea  dusensions  ntdch  have  prevailed  since  the 
revolution.  The  exports,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  £3,000.000  to  £3,500,000  a-year, 
consist  chiefly  of  silver,  which,  with  cochineal  and  gold,  is  mostiv  sent  to  Britain ;  there  are,  be- 
sides, sugar,  copper  (sent  from  Gaymas  to  China),  faidlgo,  coffee,  cotton,  hides  (shipped  tnxa 
TJpper  California),  tobacco.  Jalap,  sarsaparllla,  vanilla,  Campeachy  wood,  and  other  mugs  and 
dye-woods. 

The  principal  Import  Is  gulcksHver,  of  whldi  about  0,000,000  Ibe.  are  annually  consumed 
in  the  mfaies;  it  is  mostly  brought  from  Sn^and,  into  which  it  is  carried  tnaa  Spsdn;  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  linens,  are  brought  from  Britain,  also  iron,  hardware,  arms,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  fl^ass-ware  and  linen  ttom  Germany ;  paper  nrom  Italy  and  France ;  wine  and  brandy 
from  Spafai  and  France;  olive-oil  ftt)m  Bpain ;  bats  from  France;  spices  from  England,  East 
Indies,  and  CUna ;  silks  from  China,  Britain,  and  France ;  cocoa  from  Yenesuela  and  Ecuador. 
The  declared  value  of  British  nrodoce  and  manu&ctures  sent  annually  to  Mexico  fluctuates  gen- 
erally between  £400^000  and  £700,000.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
where  most  of  the  Mexican  products  fl^d  a  ready  market,  and  are  paid  for  in  the  mann&etuzes  of 
those  states  or  of  Europe. 

The  CkitfPortt  tor  foreign  trade  are— in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Yera  Cms,  Tampico,  Campeachv, 
Matamoras,  Sisal,  and  Tabasco;  on  the  Pacific,  San  Bias,  Masatlan,  and  Acapuloo;  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  Guaymas ;  and  on  the  Bea  of  Upper  California.  Monterey.  Of  these.  Vera 
Cms,  on  the  east  coast.  In  lat.  19**  15"  N.  long.  JNT  90^  W.,  distant  90  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  for- 
merly the  sole  port  for  European  commerce,  is  still  that  to  which  the  greatest  amount  of  imports 
are  brought ;  it  nas  yet  also  the  principal  export-trade  In  all  commoditleB  except  the  precious  metals, 
which  are  moetW  sent  from  Tampico,  the  port  nearest  to  the  richest  mining  districts.  Vera  Cms 
is  defended  by  the  celebrated  castle  of  Ban  Juan  de  UUoa ;  It  Is  very  unhealthy ;  and  its  harboor  Is 
merdy  a  bad  anchorage,  open  to  the  north  winds,  which  blow  with  dreadful  impetuosity  from 
October  till  April.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  of  the  ports  on  the  east  side  are  good,— an  accumulation 
of  sand  being  constantly  driven  into  tnem  by  the  trade-winds.  The  shipping  frequenting  the 
Mexieao  ports  Is  of  teoonsiderable  amount,  owing  to  the  slapleB  of  its  tnde  being  mostly  artides 
containing  great  value  in  small  bulk. 
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MCAfOltaS,  MOKfeiY,  FlUANCU,  &c. 


The  Mttuurttamd  WeiMs  are  in  geoenl  thoM 
of  BrAiw:  but  the  British  yard  and  French 
aune  are  alio  need  in  the  Mle  of  Buropean  pieoe> 
goods. 

ifofuy.— The  principal  money  of  aooount  in 
Mexico,  and  throughout  Bpaniah  America,  is  the 
piastre  or  dollar(S), which  is  divided  into  8  reals, 
or  100  cents.  The  real  is  also  divided  taito  16 
quartos  or  34  maravedis :  into  8  medios,  4  quar< 
tiUos,  or  8  ochaTos;  and,  as  in  paying  duties, 
Into  12  granos. 

The  coins  are.— In  gold,  doubloons  or  ounoes 
(nominally  of  16  doUars),  also  h*  I,  and  4  dou- 
bloons :  In  silver,  dollars,  k  dollan,  k  dollars  or 
pesetas,  and  reals  of  Mexican  plate :  In  copper, 
quartlllos,  and  claoos  or  ocnavos.  The  gold 
coins  throughout  Spanish  America  are  ^nerally 
minted,  as  In  Spain,  at  the  rate  ofSi  doubloons 
to  the  Castile  mark,  91  carats  fine ;  making  the 
doubloon,  when  offuU  weight,  worth  £3, 4s.8id. 
The  silver  coins  (except  In  the  Colombian  states) 
are  also  generally  minted  as  hi  Spain  at  the  rate 
of  8k  doflan,  17  half-dollars,  34  pesetas,  or  68 
reals  to  the  Cxstilian  raaric  The  standard  of 
the  dollar,  which  is  usually  termed  the  hard 
dollar  (peso  duro  or  AterU)»  and  sometimes  the 
Spanish  dollar,  is  lOl  dineros  fine  in  19,  and  its 
value,  when  of  full  welsht.  Is  4b.  9id.  The  half- 
dollar  is  of  proportional  vidne.  The  pesetas  and 
reals,  however,  are  always  inferior.  The  Span- 
ish standard  for  these  smaller  coins  is  91  dineros 
line ;  but  in  several  of  the  new  republics  this 
standard  has  been  reduced:  in  Bolivta  it  Is 
now  only  8  dineros,  or  {ds  pure  silver  to  ^d  of 
alloy. 

The  dollar  of  account  is  reckoned  both  in  the 
small  base  coins  (which  form  the  ordinary  cur- 
rency of  the  Spanish-American  states)  and  in 
hard  dollars;  the  latter  oocur  chiefly  in  foreign 
trad^  The  usual  exchange  of  the  nard  dollar 
is  about  48d. ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  $5  per  £l,  i 

MICA,  a  finely  foliated  mineral  snbstanoe,  sometimeB  used  as  a  subBtitnte  for 
kUm,  partioularly  in  certain  kinds  of  stoves,  to  enclose  the  fire  without  concealing 
the  flame.  The  large  sheets  of  mica  met  with  in  this  country  are  mostly  imported 
from  Siberia. 

MILE,  an  itinerary  measure,  yarying  in  different  countries.    [Mbasurb.] 

MILIl  (F^.  Laii,  Ger.  MUoi),  a  secreted  liquid  intended  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  younff  of  mammiferous  animals.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is  that  chiefly  used  by 
mankind.  Butter  is  obtained  from  this  fluid  by  agitation,  and  cheese  by  coagulation. 
The  cow  yields  her  milk  most  plentiAilly  for  some  time  after  calving ;  then  gradu- 
ally yields  less  and  less ;  and  for  six  weeks  or  more  previous  to  oringing  forth 
her  ypunp;,  she  usually  becomes  dry.  The  quantity  vanes  greatly  with  the  health, 
constitution,  and  treatment  of  the  animals ;  but  on  a  well -managed  dairy-fiirm| 
where  a  proper  breed  of  cows  exists,  the  average  yearly  produce  may  be  reckonea 
at  from  700  to  800  gallons  for  each.  Two  gallons  of  milk  or  a  little  more  will  yield 
about  1  lb.  of  butter  ;  and  from  7  to  8  pints  will  yield  1  lb.  of  cheese  iLou>*s  Agri- 
euUwe),  Milk  is  only  raised  for  direct  sale  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  towns :  in 
London  and  its  environs,  Mr  Youatt  estimates  that  12,000  cows  are  kept  at  present 
for  that  purpose  aJone.  At  greater  distances  from  towns,  milk  is  generally  converted 
into  butter ;  and  in  still  more  remote  places  into  cheese,  or  into  butter  which  is 
salted.  Mr  M'Queen  values  the  annual  produce  of  ttie  dairy  in  the  U.  K.  as 
foUows  :— MUk,  £12,000,000 ;  butter,  £13,500,000  ;  cheese,  a7,000,000  ;  total, 
£32i00,000.-(ito/u/ic»,  p.  48.)    8 

MILLET,  a  kind  of  ffnAn  iHoioua)  imported  into  this  country  from  Grermany 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  chiefly  for  feeding  small  birds.  There  are  a  variety  of 
difi^nt  species.    In  most  countries  lying  under  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  tern- 

Serate  zone^  the  millets  form  a  very  essential  article  of  domestic  economy,  bdnf 
oprived  of  the  husk  and  used  whole  as  rice,  or  ground  into  meal  and  flour,  ana 
made  into  bread. 
MILREA,  the  integer  of  account  in  Bbaztl  and  Portugal. 
MINIUM,  or  RED  LEAD,  is  maasicot  finely  ground  and  calcined.    It  is  a 


or  %ISM  per  £100.  Remittances  to  Europe, 
however,  are  commonly  made  in  specie. 

DuUei  on  imports  are  regulated  by  a  tariff, 
non-enomeratea  articles  in  which  pay  40  per 
conL;  quidcBllyer,  tools,  and  seeds  are  free. 
Articles,  the  produce  of  Mexico,  may  be  exported 
duty  free,  except  the  precious  metau,  which,  in 
the  shiHpe  of  ore,  Ingoii,  or  dust,  are  prohibited ; 
gold,  wrought  or  coined,  pays  9  per  cent.,  and 
silver  3i  per  cent.  The  import  duties,  being 
generally  nig^,  they  are  evaded  by  many  de- 
vices, which  are  connived  at  by  the  customhouse 
offions,  who  are  notoriously  corrupt. 

Fifumeet. — The  public  revenue  was  lately 
stated  to  averaoe  about  f  1 2.000,000  ( £2^100.000), 
mostly  deriveo  from  customs ;  but  this  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  charges  upon  it,  and  the  Anancei 
have  been  long  in  a  disordered  state.  The  dom- 
estic debt  is  considerable ;  and  there  is  a  foreign 
debt,  originally  composed  of  two  Bngliah  loans : 
one inl894of  £3,900,000,6  per  cents,  negotiated 
at  58  per  cent. ;  the  other,  in  18SS,  of  the  same 
amount,  of  6  per  cents,  raised  at  891*  By  a  sub- 
sequent arrangement,  the  unredeemed  portion 
of  these  loans,  with  the  arrears  of  interest  duo 
on  them,  were  consolidated;  the  A  per  cents 
betaig  taken  at  par,  and  the  6  per  cents  at  112} 
per  cent. ;  and  the  whole  created  into  a  A  per 
cent,  stock,  amounting  to  £9,247,378,  8s.' 6d,— 
one-half,  £4,623,689,  4s.  3d.,  bouing  interest 
from  1st  October  1837 :  the  other  half,  called 
'*  Deferred  Bonds,"  to  bear  interest  from  1st 
October  1847.  Little  has  since  been  done  towards 
payment  of  the  dividends. 

A  Trtatif  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain 
was  executed  on  26th  December  1^6,  providing 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  their  com- 
merce, and  placfaig  the  two  states  respectively 
towards  each  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
fiivoured  nations.  8 
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red  powder,  but  with  a  liability  to  torn  black.  It  is  aaed  in  painting,  in  the  inana« 
faoture  ofciass,  and  in  snrgery. 

MINOTT  an  old  French  measure,  eanal  1*078  Imp.  bushel. 

MISCAL,  an  Oriental  weight,  equal  74  troy  grains  nearly. 

MOCHA  STONE,  is  a  semi-transparent  oalcedony,  inoluding  rarious  ramified 
forms  produced  by  iron,  or  other  mineral  substances,  but  sometimes  also  by  the 
presence  of  vegetable  bodies,  such  as  mosses.  The  finest  are  found  in  Gujarat,  but 
received  their  name  flrom  having  been  brought  from  Mocha.  An  inferior  sort  is 
bIbo  found  in  Grermany. 

MODENA,  a  ducal  state  in  N.  Italy,  between  the  Papal  States  and  Parma. 
Area,  2080  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1833, 403,500.  The  government  is  the  most 
absolute  in  Italy. 


third  mor*  formi  pftrt  of  the  plain  of  Lombaniy ;  and  a  naaU  but  rich  strip  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Memterranean.  Prineipal  towns,  Modena  and  Ranio.  Exports,  homed  cattle, 
swine,  fruit,  silk,  com,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  and  the  marble  of  Carrara,  both  wrought  and  un- 
wroujsht,  which  employs  1900  workmen,  and  yields  annually  about  jC3D,000.  A  great  fair  takes 
pfaM»  fat  Renio,  in  March. 

The  braecio  of  Modena  s  84%11  Imp.  Inches ;  the  braccla  of  Regglo  a  S0-8S  Imp.  Indies.  The 
biolca,  land  measure,  of  79  tavole  s  0*7009  Imp.  acre.  The  stajo  of  com  =  1*94  Imp.  bnsheL 
The  quintal  of  100  Modena  lbs.  s  70*45  Hm.  avoird. ;  and  100  Remio  lbs.  =  72-74  lbs.  avoird. 

The  general  money  of  account  is  the  lira  ItaUana,  divided  into  100  centfanes,  and  equal  in  value 
to  the  French  franc,  or  9ftd.  The  old  Modena  lira  of  90  soldi  or  940  denari  s  3}d. ;  and  the  lira 
of  Reggio  =  21d. 

MOGICK  an  Italian  measure  of  capacity,  varying  in  difibrent  places. 

MOHAIR,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  coat ;  it  is  m^e  into  camlets,  &;o.  8 

MOHUR.  the  principal  gold  coin  of  India. 

MOIDORE,  OR  LISBONNINE,  an  old  Portuguese  gold  coin,  value  26s.  iUd. 

MOLASSES.    [SuoAB.] 

MONEY,  any  commodity  employed  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  others,  as  the  equivalent  given  for  them,  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Various 
articles  have,  in  diiferent  states  of  civilisation,  been  used  to  perform  uie  functions 
of  money,— as  cattle,  salt,  furs,  tobacco,  silk,  cowry  shells,  and  some  others ; 
but  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  elobe  these  are  now  supersedoa  by  silver  and  gold, 
owing  to  their  greater  portability,  divisibility,  and  indestructibility,  and  to  their 
being  less  liable  than  almost  anv  other  commodities  to  fluctuations  of  value.  In 
early  ages,  the  denominations  of  money  were  identical  with  those  of  weieht,  and 
the  metals  were  circulated  in  ingots  or  small  masses.  But  as  civilisation  advanced, 
and  transactions  increased,  the  constant  trouble  of  weighing  them,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, of  also  assaying  them,  produced  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  small  piece^mpressed  with  a  national  stamp,  wmch  rendered 
both  operations  unnecessary.  These,  under  the  name  of  Comsl  became  thus  in 
general  use  in  transactions  between  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  political 
community  ;  though  silver  and  gold,  in  their  former  state  of  ingots  or  bars,  have 
continued  to  be  employed,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  international  exchanges. 

Some  states,  in  their  coinage,  have  made  use  of  one  metal  only  as  standard 
money,  or  legai  tender  to  anv  amount ;  others,  of  both  gold  and  silver,  at  a  certain 
fixed  relative  value.  In  the  United  Kingdom  tne  standard  is  gold,  which  is  coined  at 
the  rate  of  1869  sovereigns  flrom  40troy  pounds  of  standard  metol,or,what  is  the  same, 
at  £3, 17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce.  In  Franoe,  Austria,  Russia,  and  most  other  continental 
states,  there  are  two  standards  ;  but  owing  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver 
being  fixed  by  their  mint  regulations  at  a  rate  higher  than  bheir  relative  value 
in  the  market,  the  latter  metal  alone  is  practically  m  use  as  local  tender,  and  an 
agio  on  the  mint  rate  has  to  be  paid  in  order  to  nrocure  gold.  In  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  also  two  standards,  this  rule  was  reversed  in  1834,  when, 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  their  gold  coin  [Ejlglb],  that  metal  became 
the  general  medium  for  large  payments  instead  of  silver. 

Ot  the  precious  metals,  gold,  f^om  its  superior  portability,  has  been  always  prefer- 
red for  large  payments  and  foreign  remittances.  But,  in  the  progress  of  society,  it 
became  gnMlually  apparent  that  the  advantages  of  metallic  money  were  chiefly 
conflned  to  its  functions  as  a  standard  and  equivalent  of  value  ;  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  its  weight,  the  trouble  of  countin|;  large  sums,  and  the  risk  of  losing 
while  removing  what  has  so  great  an  intrinsic  value,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the 
extended  operations  of  modem  commerce.  These  inconveniences  led,  in  the  four- 
teenth century^  to  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
that  modification  of  these  instruments  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  paper- 
money.    The  substitution  of  a  cheap  for  an  expensive  medium  of  circulation,  by 
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thifl  **  coining  of  eredit/'  is  often  pointed  out  as  the  chief  adyantage  of  paper- 
money ;  but  tniB  is  a  narrow  Tiew  of  its  conyenienoes.  Metallic  money  would  not, 
eyen  supposing  its  auantity  unlimited,  suffice  tor  carrjring  on  so  mncn  perhaps  as 
a  hundrodth  part  of  the  transactions  that  take  place  in  Britain  alone  ;  while,  in 
the  isreater  part  of  those  between  distant  places,  the  inconvenience  and  cost  of 
transporting  it  from  place  to  place  would  he  so  great,  that  direct  exchange  or 
barter  woum  be  found  the  preferable  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  the  continental  states,  paper-money  is  generally  supplied  by  their  respectiye 
ffoyemments,  either  directly,  in  the  shape  of  treasury  notes,  or  indirectly,  tnrough 
the  medium  of  banks  under  their  control.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  issued, 
partly  by  chartered  banks,  inyested  with  peculiar  priyileges,  and  pwtly  by  joint- 
stock  and  priyate  banks,  the  amount  of  the  whole  being  commonly  about  £38,(M>0,000 ; 
which,  with  £25,000,000,  the  estimated  amount  in  coin,  makes  the  circulation  in 
all  £63,000,000.  But,  in  yieyring  this  as  the  amount  of  our  dreulation,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  money  is  economised,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  bank-cheques  and  letters  of  credit,  by  the  speedy,  in  many  cases  the  imme- 
diate return  of  notes,  produced  by  the  system  of  allowing  mterest  on  bank-deposits, 
and  by  many  other  operations,  not  forgetting  that  of  the  Clearing-honse,  where 
payments  ranging  firom  £1,500,000  to  £6,260,000,  are  effected  daUy  by  the  private 
Dankers  of  London  with  only  about  £200,000  of  bank-notes.*  In  other  oonntnes,  tiie 
circulation  is,  from  the  absence  of  such  facilities,  comparatiyely  much  greater.  In 
France  alone,  the  amount  of  coin  in  use  is  not  under  £100,000,000 ;  that  of  bank- 
notes, howeyer,  being  only  £12,000,000.— ^Appor/  on  BankMofluus,  1840,  Q.  7570.) 

The  rate  at  which  money  exchanges  for  other  articles  is  determined  by  its  quan- 
tity. **  If,"  says  Mr  Mill,  **  we  suppose  that  all  the  goods  of  the  country  are  on 
one  side,  all  the  money  on  the  other,  and  that  they  are  exchanged  at  once  against 
one  another,  it  is  obvious  that  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  goods,  will  exchange  a^nst  one-tenth,  or  any  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
money;  and  that  this  tenth  will  be  a  great  quantity  or  small  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  money  in  the  country  is  great  fur  small** 
iPoUi,  Eeon.  c.  3,  §  7).  The  quantity  of  money,  however,  is  to  m  estimated,  not 
merely  by  its  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trade  or  of  payments,  but  also  bv  the 
relative  rapidity  of  its  dreulation,  and  after  allowing  for  the  extent  to  whicn  its 
use  is  economised.  Supposing  the  amount  of  trade  and  mode  of  circulation  to 
remain  stationary,  if  the  quantity  of  money  be  increased,  its  value  vrill  fall,  and 
the  price  of  other  commodities  will  proportionally  rise,  as  the  latter  will  then  ex- 
change against  a  greater  amount  of  money  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
money  be  reduoeci^  its  value  will  be  raised,  and  prices  in  a  corresponding  degree 
diminished,  ^^  commodities  will  then  have  to  be  exchanged  for  a  less  amount  of 
money.  Tne  converse  of  these  changes  will  take  place  if  the  variations  occur  in 
the  amount  of  trade  and  mode  of  circulation,  and  the  quantity  of  money  remain 
stationary.  **  In  whatever  degreej  therefore,  the  quantity  of  money  is  mcreased 
or  diminished,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  in  that  same  proportion  the  value 
of  the  whole  and  of  every  part  is  reciprocally  diminished  or  increased  *'  (/MdL). 
Gold  and  silver,  however,  as  products  vt  indu^ry,  possess  an  intrinsic  valu<!L  like 
all  other  commodities,  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  producing  them  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
case  of  metallic  money,  if  its  value  in  any  country  be  reduced  below  the  level  of 
other  countries^  it  vnll  be  used  or  exportea  as  buUion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  its  value  be  mcreased  above  that  level,  it  will  beeoine  an  object  to  import  bul- 
lion to  convert  it  into  coin.  The  value  of  metallic  money  in  any  country  can  thus  be 
for  only  a  short  time  above  or  below  its  level  in  other  countries,  or  its  cost  of  pro* 
duction.  A  mixed  currency,  composed  of  coin,  and  paper  convertible  into  coin,  is 
obviously  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  an  incon- 
vertible paper-money  ;  for,  though  under  equal  limitations  as  to  quantity,  it  may, 
vohen  constituted  legal  tender,  he  preserved  of  the  same  exchangeable  value  as 
metallic  money  ;  yet,  wanting  intrinsic  value,  it  will  not  circulate  m  foreign  coun- 

*  In  tbe  year  1890,  the  amount  ofpayiDents  made  throoi^theCnearing-boaM  was  £954,401 ,600, 
which  were  effected  with  only  £66,970*600  of  banlc-notee :  thus  givbig  £3,068,815  at  tbe  average 
of  the  daily  payments  for  the  311  business  days ;  £813,105  as  tfie  averace  amooot  of  baak-notes 
daily  used ;  and  leaving  £8,855,710  for  the  daily  canoeliDettts  of  tiie  clearing  tnuufem  These 
■nms.  enormoos  thougb  they  be,  are  considered  to  lUl  far  short  of  what  they  were  fonneriy,  when 
the  Bank  of  Bngland  less  interfered  with  private  business,  when  London  joint-stock  banks  (which 
are  not  admitftwl  to  the  dearing-hoose)  were  not  in  existenoe,  and  when  war-expenditure  and 
fhttding  operations  gave  constant  activity  and  eitent  to  the  mon^  bturiness.  Several  days'  dear- 
anoes  Uicn  moged  from  £18,000,000  to  £15,000,OOO.p-(  Tat^4  S^t&m  qffki  LandmBankm*  dear- 
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tries ;  and  henoe,  when  issued  in  exoess,  it  will  become  proportionally  depre- 
ciated; and  this  depreciation  (which  will  be  measnred  by  the  rate  at  wnich  the 
paper  exchanges  against  bollion)  soaj,  by  continued  additions,  go  on  increas- 
ing, until  its  valne  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  entirely  dissipatedU  [Assionats. 
Bank.] 

But  although  flnctuations  in  the  value  of  a  metallio  or  mixed  cnrreney,  owing 
to  Tariations  in  quantity,  are  subject  to  correction  from  the  influence  of  the  cur^ 
rencies  of  other  oountnes,  the  case  is  different  when  any  diminution  is  made 
on  the  weight  of  the  coin.  In  this  case,  though  preserruiff  the  same  name, 
it  will  become  permanently  degraded  ;  ana  if  reduced  one-huf,  will  as  certain- 
ly be  lowered  in  real  yalue  to  the  same  extent,  as  a  quarter  of  wheat  would  be 
by  being  reduced  to  four  bushels.  In  ancient  times,  owiqg  partly  to  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  money,  but  chiefly  to  the  injustice  of  sovereigns,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  ftilfll,  in  appearance,  their  engagements  with  a  smaller 
<^uantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been  reouifidte,  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  coin  was  a  common  act  of  public  poHcy ;  and  the  English  pound  was, 
in  this  way,  reduced  to  l-dd,  the  Soottuh  to  l-d6th,  and  the  French  livre  to  l-66th 
of  their  original  values.  Such  an  expedient  is  now  almost  unknown  in  civiUxed 
communities  ;  but  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  firaudulent  paring  or  by 
abrasion.  When  a  seignorage  is  exacted  higher  than  the  expense  of  coinage,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  wm  of  course  be  less  than  its  nominal  value,  but  such 
coins  can  be  used  only,  like  British  silver  or  copper^  as  a  subordinate  species  of 
money  for  small  payments,  and  under  certain  limitations  as  to  quantity. 

A  currency  may  be  accounted  in  its  most  perfect  state  when  it  consists  of  paper 
of  a  value  precisely  equal  with  the  gold  or  silver  which  it  professes  to  represent :  as 
no  other  instrument  can  fulfll  in  a  nigher  de^;ree  the  great  requisites  or  a  ciroojat- 
ing  medium^r-convenience,  cheapness,  security,  and  steadiness  of  value.  But  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  {Mrevails  in  reference  to  the  method  best  adapted  fbr 
the  practical  attainment  of  these  objects.  Of  late  there  has  arisen  a  party,  who,  on 
the  allegation  that  undue  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency  nave  Men 
the  secret  spring  of  all  those  alternations  of  commercial  excitement  and  depression 
which  have  taken  place  in  modem  times,— advocate  the  separation  of  the  functions 
of  issue  from  those  of  banking,  and  the  confining  of  the  former  to  one  state  esta- 
blishment, which  should  circmate  a  fixed  amount  of  government  paper-money  (below 
the  point  to  which  a  purely  metallic  currency  womd  ever  be  reduced),  and  leave 
all  nuctuations  to  take  place  in  the  precious  metals  alone,  or  in  the  notes  of  a  bul- 
lion deposit  bank ;  or  which  should  m  some  other  way  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater  fluctuation  than  if  it  wholly 
consisted  of  the  precious  metals.  Such  plans,  however,  are  opposed  both  by  those 
who  uphold  the  present  system,  and  by  those  who,  advocating  the  farther  exten- 
sion oT  joint-stock  banking,  contend  that  the  issues  of  paper  are  beet  regulated 
by  free  competition.  By  the  latter  it  is  urged  that  experience  has  shown  that  bo 
smgle  body  can  be  safuy  intrusted  with  we  privilege  of  issuing  paper :  That  if 
there  was  but  one  such  oody,  there  would  be  sometimes  too  much  money  and 
sometimes  too  littie  for  the  wants  of  trade  in  different  places :  And  that,  after 
declaring  a  certain  coin  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  value  and  legal  tender,  and 
providing  for  the  public  registration  of  all  the  partners  of  a  bank,  and  their  un- 
umited  responsibility  for  ul  its  obligations,  the  lengthened  experience  of  Scotland 
has  shown  that  were  government  to  confine  its  further  interference  to  enforcing 
the  ftdfilment  of  contracts,  it  might  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  d«me  of  credit  they  should  give  to  each  other's  engagements,  and  to  adopt 
that  mo£^of  eirculatinjg  such  engagements  which  might  appear  to  them  to  combine 
the  greatest  security  with  the  greatest  cheapness  ancTconvenieiice. 

Upon  these  and  tne  other  plans  advocatea  by  writers  on  the  currency,  however, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enliffge  in  this  place.  They  form,  as  is  well  known,  uie  subject 
of  two  reports  m  1840  and  1841  by  Committees  of  uie  House  of  Commons :  and 
such  persons  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  will  not  satisfy  themselves  with  any 
second-lumd  arguments,  but  wUl  of  course  refer  to  those  reports,  or  to  works  where 
the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  importance. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  assumed  gold  and  silver  to  be  invariable 
as  standards ;  but  in  the  article  Bullion  we  have  explained  that  in  the  course  of 
a^  these  metals  have  themselves  undergone  great  changes.  In  fact,  no  commo- 
dity can  be  depended  on  as  a  permanent  measure  of  value.  The  facilities  of  its 
production  wiu  not  always  preserve  the  exact  level  of  the  average  of  other  com« 
modities,  and  move  on  in  complete  uniformity  with  the  general  progress  of  improve- 
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BMrt  in  the  indastrial  arts.  No  kind  cf  money  at  present  in  nee,  therefore,  ean 
W  free  from  the  great  variations  of  value  to  which  tne  precioos  metals  themselves 
mn  liable.  Such  a  ounreney,  however,  has  been  inu^gned.  ^  It  has  been  proposed," 
•ays  Mr  Poolett  Sorope,  in  his  ingenious  Treatise  on  Political  Eeonomy,  *^  to  correct 
the  legal  standard  of  value  (or  at  least  to  afford  to  individuals  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining its  errors)  by  the  periodical  publication  of  an  authentio  price-current,  con- 
taining a  list  of  a  luge  number  of  articles  in  general  use.  arranged  in  quantities 
corresponding  to  their  relative  conenmption,  so  as  to  give  the  rise  or  fiUl,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  mean  of  prices ;  which  will  indicate,  vrith  all  the  exactness  desir- 
able for  commercial  purposes,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  enable 
individui^if  thev  shall  think  fit.  to  regulate  their  pecuniary  engagenients  bv  re- 
ference to  this  TaMar  Skmdard^*  (p.  407).  This  proposition,  however,  is  oi  too 
speculative  a- nature  for  consideration  in  the  present  work. 

MoNiBB  OF  AooouziT  are  those  denominations  and  divisions  of  money  in  which  ao- 
counts  are  kept :  in  some  countries  these  are  not  coins,  but  merely  fixea  proportions 
to  coins,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British  pound  sterling  before  the  coming  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  Report  by  the  ComnussionerB  on  the  Standards  of  Weight  and 
Measure,  of  21st  December  1841^  the  attention  of  the  government  is  invited  to  the 
advantage  and  fadlitjr  of  establishing  a  decimal  system  of  monies  instead  of  that 
preeenily  in  use  in  this  country.  The  fadlit^r  consists  in  the  ease  of  interpoeing 
oetween  the  sovereiffn  (or  pound)  and  the  smiling,  a  new  coin  equivalent  to  two 
shillings  (to  be  called  by  a  distinctive  name) ;  of  considering  the  farthing  (which 
now  passes  as  the  l-960th  part  of  the  pound)  as  the  1- 1000th  part  of  that  unit ;  of 
establishing  a  coin  of  value  equal  to  1- lOOth  part  of  the  pound ;  and  of  circulating, 
besides  these  decimal  coins,  others  bearing  a  simple  relation  to  them,  indudii^; 
the  present  shilling  and  sixpence. 

MONOPOLY,  a  privilege  mnted  by  license^  conferrinjg;  on  an  individual  or 
companv  the  sole  right  of  purchasing  and  disposing  of,  making  or  using,  a  certain 
specifiea  article :  the  term  is  likewise  sometimes  uMd  to  denote  the  engrossing  of 
commodities  vritn  the  view  of  selling  them  at  a  high  price.  Monopolies  were  for- 
merly ipranted  by  the  sovereign,  andthey  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  England  in 
Queen  ISlizabeUrs  time  ;^  but,  having;  become  an  intolerable  grievance,  they  were 
abolished  in  the  succeeding  reign  (21  Jac.  I.  o.  3),  with  the  exception  of  patents  for 
inventions  or  improvements  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  and  a  charter  of  mo- 
nopolv  cannot  now  be  granted  without  an  act  of  parliament.  The  same  law  has 
been  neld  to  appl^  to  ^tland. — iBelTt  Com.  vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

MONSOONS,  important  modifications  of  the  trade-winds  which  occur  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  tne  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  fbllv  understood. 

In  the  Anblan  and  Indian  Beas,  on  the  north  alda  of  ttie  eooator,  the  monioon  blows  north- 
cast  from  November  to  March,  and  south-west  from  Aprfl  to  October ;  the  former  prodndng  In 
India  cfrv  and  agreeable  weather,  the  latter  rain  and  tempest  The  change  takes  place  graduaUr. 
In  the  Chinese  and  Sooloo  Seas,  howeTcr,  the  wind  Is  generally  N.N.  W.  from  November  to  Marra, 
and  B.8.B.  from  April  to  October.    [Ihduu    TBAi>a-Wiin>.j 

MONT  D£  PI^Tl^  a  benevolent  association  for  lending  money  on  pledges  at 
a  moderate  interest ;  and  differinff  from  ordinary  pawnbroung  establishments  in 
beiii,g  founded  rather  for  the  ben^t  of  the  borrower  than  that  w  the  lender.  Such 
institutions  are  said  to  have  existed  in  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augiistus  and  Tibe- 
rius. They  were  revived  in  modem  Italy  in  the  15th  century,  where  they  received 
•very  encouragement  from  the  popes ;  and  they  exist  at  present  in  all  the  laige 
towns  in  that  countrv,  the  princiiMkl  being  the  ^  Saaro  Monte  de  Pieta  di  Roma," 
founded  in  1539,  and  which  in  1839  advanced  no  less  than  £211,554  on  306,161 
pavms,  the  average  amount  of  each  being  14s.  2^d.  Hie  establishment  likewise 
acts  as  a  petty  bank  in  receiving  deposits.  Monts  de  Pi^t^  are  also  instituted  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Oontinent,  particularly  France.  The  **  Mont  de  Pi^U  de 
Paris  "  charffes  interest  at  9  per  cent.,  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  valuators  at 
the  time  of  releasing :  the  amount  advanced  by  it  in  1840  was  £743.040  on  1,220,692 
pawns,  besides  £230,553  on  renewed  articles.  The  loan  is  made  for  a  fixed  term, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  principal  and  interest  are  not  repaid,  the  pledgee 
are  sold,  and  the  surplus,  after  paying  the  debt,  is  restored  to  the  owner :  m  most 
instances,  however,  the  term  may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  the  interest.  The 
profits  are  in  some  cases  added  to  the  capita],  in  others  appropriated  to  charitable 
purposes.  Such  institutions  are  common  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  but  they  are 
almost  unknown  in  Britain,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  pawnbrokers.  [  Aihks 
POR  Savings.  Loan  SoaETiES.  Pawnbrokkr.] 
MONTEVIDEO.  [Uruguay,  Republic  op.J 
M0R6EN,  a  German  land  measure  varying  in  diiferent  places. 
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MOROGCX),  the  mort  important  of  the  Barbary  States,  is  boanded  W.  by  the 
Atlantic ;  N.  by  the  Meditenranean ;  E.  by  Algiers ;  and  S.  by  the  SiUiara  or  Great 
Desert.  Area,  274,000  aq.  miles.  Fopulation,  8,500,000,  mostly  Arab  Moors  and 
Berbers.  The  chief  cities  are,  Morocco  the  capital,  Fes,  and  Mequinez,  all  inland. 
The  gorenmient  is  a  barbarons  despotism.  8 

The  lofUetl  part  of  the  dudn  of  the  Athtf  nnw  pandlel  to  the  coaits.  ehsngfaig  its  direetioii  wiflk 
them  from  the  Attantle  to  the  MedltcrnuMftn,  and  leaving  an  faitcnnedlate  plain,  tiie  greater  part 
of  which  is  finely  watered,  and  unmrnawed  in  natural  fertility.  Bat  though  the  inhabitants  haTe 
adyaooed  greatly  b^ond  the  mde  ana  roaming  habits  for  whidi  they  were  anciently  distinguished, 
they  pay  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  which  indeed  mlsht  be  made  one  vast 
eom-fleld.  Beyond  the  Atlas,  however,  thete  b  a  more  arid  nvion,  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain, 
but  yielding  fine  dates,  and  rearing  a  Iveed  of  goats,  whose  skins  aJTord  the  fine  morocco  leather. 
The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  and  wheat  and  barley  are  ezten- 
sively  raised ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  produce  fine  wool,  which  is  manufactured  into  a  coarse 
fiibne,  forming  the  cidef  drees  of  the  inhabitants.  An  active  inland  trade  Is  carried  on  with  8<Nidan, 
Effvpt,  and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  other  countries  by  sea. 

The  maritime  commerce  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years.  The  tanports  consist  chiefly 
off  cotton,  woollen,  and  sUk  nuuiaiaetures  and  yam,  with  raw  silk,  sugar,  spices,  dye-stoflii,  metjds, 
cutlenr,  tea,  and  earthenware ;  the  exports  of  fruit,  wool,  olive-oil,  wax,  hides,  com,  Uve-etock, 
gum,  bark,  and  leeches.  In  1839,  the  regular  importations  by  sea  amounted  to  £BB0,9BD,  including 
£136,400  hi  specie ;  and  the  ezportations  to  £48U,360,  taieluding  £94,400  in  specie.  But  there  is 
besides  an  extensive  contraband  trade,  which  it  is  estimated  will  swdl  these  values  one- fourth. 
Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  trade  b  with  the  British :  in  1890,  the  imports  from  England 
amounted  to  £4dO,90O,  and  the  exports  to*  £S06,MO.  A  considerable  part  of  our  commerce  b 
carried  on  through  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Almost  the  only  other  states  which  participate  in  the 
maritime  trade  of  Morocco,  are  France,  the  United  States,  Spabi,  and  PortugaL 

The  maritime  Intercourse  b  conducted  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  Mocadore,  the  port  of  the  capHala 
Bailee,  Masagan,  Babat  the  port  of  Fes,  and  Laroiche;  and  on  the  Mediterranean  side  at  Tan- 
gior  and  Tetuan.  In  1839,  the  entries  inwards  from  foreign  countries  at  all  ports  amounted  to 
372  ships,  80,003  tons ;  whereof  British,  808  ships,  13,664  tons. 

At  Mogadore,  the  canna,  cloth  measure,  s  Si  Imp.  inches.  The  rottolo  or  commercial  pound 
=  8330  troy  grains,  and  the  quintal  of  100  commercial  Iba.  s  119  lbs.  avoird. :  the  market  pound 
for  provisions,  and  by  which  also  iron  and  bees'  wax  are  sold,  b  50  per  cent,  heavier.  The  mea- 
sures of  capadtv,  though  nominally  those  of  Bpain,  are  variable  and  uncertain. 

The  money  or  account  b  the  mitkul  of  10  ounces,  40  blaakeels,  or  960  flues.  As  M  blankeda 
are  reckoned  equal  to  the  Spanish  hard  dollar,  the  mitkul  b  worth  3s.  Id.  The  currency  b  com- 
posed chiefly  or  dollars,  doubloons,  and  madrids :  the  madiid,  which  b  a  gold  coin  minted  at 
Madrid  for  the  Bmperor  of  Morocco,  b  valued  at  10  doHars. 

MORPHIA,  a  yegetable  alkaloid,  procured  by  a  chemical  process  from  opium, 
and  is  the  narcotic  principle  of  that  snbstanoe.  When  obtained  from  its  alcoholio 
solution  it  is  in  small,  brilliant,  and  colourless  crystals,  of  a  yerr  bitter  taste.  The 
quantity  obtained  avera^s  about  1  ox.  ftt>m  the  lb.  of  opium  ^  out  it  is  yer^  yari- 
able  ;  the  Turkey  opium  produces  the  most,  and  the  East  Indian  and  Egyptian  tiie 
least.    [OPIUM.J 

MOSAIC  GOLD,  a  bisnlphuret  of  tin,  formed  b^  heatmff  the  peroxide  with  its 
weight  in  sniphur.  It  is  produced  in  small,  soft,  shining  fl^es,  oi  a  golden  yellow 
oolour.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Germany,  and  under  the  name  of  ^onze  powder 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  work,  particuUurly  paper-hangings. 

MOTHEIUOF-PEARL,  the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster.  It  is  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  coagulated  albumen  and  oarbonate  of  lime.  On  the  inside  it  is 
exquisitely  pelidiecL  and  of  the  whiteness  of  the  pearl ;  and  on  the  outside  the 
lustre  is  tne  same  arber  the  external  laminsd  haye  been  taken  off.  It  is  imported 
into  Europe  from  India  and  China,  and  ib  extensiyely  used  for  inlaid  works,  toys, 
and  snuff-boxes.    8 

MOUSSELINE  DE  LA  LAINE  (in  Fr,  muslin  of  wool),  a  fine,  thin,  woollen 
fibbrie,  manufactured  in  France,  and  much  used  for  the  dress  or  ladies.  An  inferior 
fikbrio.  bearing  the  same  name,  and  of  similar  appearance,  though  composed  of  wool 
mixea  with  ootton,  is  now  also  extensiyely  made  in  Britain. 

M02^MBIQU£,  a  territory  chumed  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  extending  nominally  from  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  to  Cape  Delgado,  and 
diyidea  into  seyen  captaincies ;  but  their  real  possessions  in  this  country  are  now 
few  and  insecure,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the  town  of  Mozambique,  and  the  settle- 
ments of  Quillimane,  Senna,  Tette,  and  Manica,  on  the  Zamb^rai  riyer.  Melinda, 
once  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  a4Joining  coast  of  Zanguebar,  is  deserted. 

JfosamMMie,  the  capital,  and  commerdal  emporium  of  the  Portuguese  possenions  on  the  E. 
coast  at  Africa,  b  situated  on  a  snoall  island  closely  a4)oining  the  continent,  in  tot.  16"  9  8.,  long. 
40°  43^  B. ;  pop.  nearly  10,000,  of  whom  only  a  few  hundreds  are  Europeans.  It  possesses  a  good 
roadstead  and  commodious  pfer ;  but  in  other  respects  it  b  situated  unmvourably ,  oelng  about  300 
miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  the  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  interior.  It  b 
also  unhealthy.  The  diicf  articles  to  be  obtained  at  these  settlements  are  gold,  ivory,  amberarb, 
Cohunbo  root,  tortobe-shell,  and  cowries.  The  export  of  slaves  to  Brasil  was  formerly  consider- 
able, and  b  believed  to  be  stfll  canisd  on  to  some  extent.    Provisions  and  refreshments  are  dear. 
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Of  Iftte  mndi'Of  the  tivde  bM  boen  ramoTed  to  QafOimiiM,  at  the  month  of  th«  Zambest,  fai  laL 
ir  ra'Sw,  I0119.  as*  i^' £.  {  pop.  aooa  Wel^ta.— The  l»har  weight  it  to  fruOi  =  S4eUie.aT0lnl. 
ne  ourrenoy  li  chiefly  Spenlih  dollars  and  PartugueMrootaia. 

MUDDE,  a  Dnioh  and  Bel^^aa  measure  =  2}  Imo.  biuhela,  or  1  hectolitre. 

MULE,  a  quadruped  springing  from  the  union  of  tne  male  ass  with  the  mafe,  or 
of  the  horse  with  the  female  ass,— the  former  being  the  best.  The  mule  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  lioious,  stubborn,  and  obstinate,  to  a  prorerb  ;  but  it  is  hardy, 
and  yalnable  for  its  sureness  of  foot.  It  is  also  oseftil  on  account  of  the  great  load 
which  it  can  carry.  Hence  its  common  use  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  in  other  mountainous  countries  without  good  roads.  The 
Persian  mules,  according  to  Mr  Fraser,  are  of  prodigiotts  strength,  usually  oarrr- 
ing  loads  of  about  3  ewt.,  with  which  they  trayel  day  after  day  alonf  the  execrable 
paths  and  orer  the  rough  eathult  of  the  country  (still  preserring  their  condition), 
at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  50  miles  a-day,  accordms  to  tne  distance  of  the  resting> 
places.  The  mule  is  longer-liTed  than  either  the  norse  or  the  ass ;  but  it  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country. 

MULLET,  a  fish  {MugU),  greatly  prized  b^  the  epicures  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
the  roe  of  which  is  at  present  largely  made  mto  Botabga,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  mullet  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  about  12  or  14  inches  in 
lenjrth,  and  of  a  peculiar  form  and  brilliant  appearance.  One  species,  the  red 
muUet,  is  taken  on  the  S.  coast  of  Exigland,  particularly  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
caufiht  by  the  mackerel-nets,  and  in  larger  quantities  bv  the  trawl-net. 

MUM,  a  fermented  liquor,  brewed  pnncipally  from  tne  malt  of  wheat. 

MUNJEET,  an  inferior  kind  of  maader-root  imported  from  Calcutta.  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  with  a  smell  somewhat  resemblinff  li^uorice-root :  when 
broken  they  appear  of  a  fine  red  colour,  having  a  yellowi^  pith  inside.  Kearly 
90,000  bales  are  on  the  average  imported  annually,  each  weighing  20  lbs. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  or  SPIRIT  OF  SALT,  an  aqueous  solution  of  muriatic 
acid  gas,  now  called  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  commonly  procured  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  diluted  sulfuric  acid  ana  common  salt,  equal  weights  being  taken  <h 
salt,  acid,  and  water.  This  acid  is  generally  of  a  yellow  hue,  a  very  pungent  smell, 
intensely  sour  taste,  and  emits  fumes  when  exposed  to  air.  Sp.  gr.  1*170.  The 
yellow  hue  is  produced,  according  to  Dr  Thomson,  from  a  trace  01  bromine ;  besides 
which,  the  acid  of  commerce  is  aunost  always  contaminated  with  iron  and  sulphurio 
acid,  and  sometimes  nitric  acid.  When  pure  it  is  colourless.  Muriatic  acid  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  in  some  of  the  arts  as  a  solvent  of  metals. 

MUSCAT,  a  fortified  seaport  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  chief  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  lies  in  lat.  23°  SS'  N.,  long.  53*  41'  K  Popula- 
tion, including;  Muttrah,  60,000,  composed  of  Arabs,  Banjrans,  and  a  few  Persian 
merchants,  it  is  the  capital  of  a  sultan,  whose  patrimonial  dominion  is  the  sur- 
rounding territory  of  Oman,  but  who  claims  the  whole  coast  from  Gape  Aden  to 
Cape  "Bab  al  Had,  thence  northwards  as  fkr  as  Bussorah,  including  the  islands  of 
BsJirein,  with  all  the  African  shore  and  acyacent  islands  from  Cape  Ddgado  to 
Cape  Gnardafiii.    He  rents,  besides,  sulphur  mines  and  several  estates  in  Persia. 

The  harbour  of  Miueat  is  fonned  by  a  small  idnnd,  oooibtliig  of  a  huge  mait  of  naaUe,  SOOfM 
high,  litaate  ao  near  the  mBlnhmd  ae  only  to  allow  the  free  panaae  of  nuul  vessela.  The  town  is  one 
oTthe  hottest  phwes  in  the  world,  Fahrenheit,  thoogb  about  9r  in  Januaxy  and  February,  rang- 
ing between  SG^  and  1 15<*  fai  July  and  August  The  trade  is  considerable.  Besides  an  extensive 
faiterooune  with  the  interior  by  means  of  caravans,  Muscat  is  f^uented  by  vessels  from  the 
shores  of  the  Fenian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  produce  of 
all  the  countries  adjoining  these  places  is  generally  found  in  the  marlcet.  Trade  fa  also^arried  on 
with  Mauritius,  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  chief  exports  are  dates,  horses, 
raistais,  wheat,  salted  and  dried  fish,  sharks'flns,  pearls,  and  drugs.  The  unports  are  rice,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,  hron,  lead,  sugar,  and  some  spices;  and  the  value  annually  imported  is  esti- 
mated at  £900,000.  ^^  J      »r^ 

The  maund  of  84  cnchas  =  8  lbs.  IS  ox.  avolrd.  The  Integer  of  acoonni  Is  the  mahomodee  of  SO 
gaxees.  The  mahomodee  is  a  diver  coin,  of  which  11  are  reckoned  equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar.  The 
gasee  is  of  copper ;  as  is  also  the  shaka,  valued  at  from  7S  to  80  per  dollar.  Foreign  coins  ciroa- 
late,  but  are  generally  transferred  by  weight. 

A  convention  with  Britain,  dated  Slay  31, 1830,  and  xatlfled  July  8S,  1840,  contains,  among  other 
provisions,  a  stipulation  that  no  duty  exceeding  S  per  cent,  shall  be  levied  at  the  place  of  entry  In 
the  sultan's  dominions  on  British  merchandise  imported  In  British  vessels,  which  sfaaU  be  In  fiiU  of 
all  import,  export,  tonnage,  and  license  duties,  and  of  any  other  government  tanpost  upon  the  ve»- 
stt,  or  upon  the  goods ;  nor  shall  any  charge  be  made  on  account  of  goods  rc»nainlng  on  boud 
unsold,  nor  on  yenels  entering  to  refit  or  for  refreshments.  A  similar  treaty  was  effected  by  the 
Americans  on  September  SI ,  1833. 

Thepresent  sultan  is  distinguished  for  energy  and  intdligence ;  and  flie  protection  he  affords  to 
property  is  so  efficient  that  the  Banvans  have  formed  a  marine  insurance  society,  of  which  the 
Arab  traders  generally  avail  themselves.  He  poeeeascs  a  considerable  navy,  and  his  suMects  are 
excellent — 
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MUSCLEy  a  BheU-flah  (Mpiihu  eduHs),  abundant  on  our  fleaahores.  and  laigely 
used  as  food,  though  opiniooB  differ  as  to  its  wholesomeneas.  The  fmetA  are  the 
"  Hambleton  Hoolen^'  of  Lanoashiie ;  they  are  taken  out  of  the  aea^and  &ttened 
in  the  rirer  Wyre,  tnthin  reach  of  the  tide. 

MUSHROOM,  a  tribe  of  Arngus  plants  {Afforicut)^  some  apeoies  of  which  are 
used  for  pickling,  cataup,  powder,  ana  for  dresong  fresn.  Their  season  in  England 
is  September ;  and  tiie  most  delicate  are  those  fdtmd  on  old  close-cropt  pastures, 
or  open  downs  by  the  seashore.  Many  kinds  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  only  by 
experience  that  the  eatable  yarieties  can  be  distinguished.  That  usually  cultivated 
is  the  ^.  campeMs,  The  properties  of  mushrooms  are  better  understood  on  the 
G>ntinent  tlum  in  England ;  more  particularly  in  Rosaia,  where  they  constitute  an 
important  lurticle  of  food. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  may  be  ananged  into  three  classes,  namely,  wind 
instruments,  stringed  instruments,  and  those  in  which  the  sound  is  product  by 
concussion.  Their  manu&cture  and  sale  affords  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  country,  more  especially  in  Lonaon,  and,  though  to  a  snialler 
extent,  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  places  it  in 
a  great  degree  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  some  particulars,  howeyer, 
deseryiug  oi  notice,  were  fiimisned  to  the  parliamentary  committee  on  import  duties. 
It  appeals  that  British  pianos  excel  all  others  ;  and  that  though  in  Gormany,  in 
consequence  of  more  diffused  musical  habits,  they  are  currently  made  for  £10  or 
£12,  our  manufacturers  do  not  dread  the  abolition  of  tariff  protection,  owing  to  the 
superior  tone  and  durability  of  their  instruments ;  the  best  harps  and  flutes  are 
also  made  in  England ;  but  the  finest  brass  wind-instruments  are  imported.  The 
timber  employecffor  the  sound  boards  of  good  stringed  instruments  is  said  to  be 
^  Swiss  deal ;"  for  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  American  pine  is  used. 

With  respect  to  the  yiolin,  the  ^  soyerei^  of  the  orchestra."  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  "  the  best  can  now  be  said  to  be  made  nowhere.''  This  instru- 
ment, however,  improves  by  age,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  are  of  great  value.  The. 
finest  in  the  worldfare  those  of  the  Amati  family  of  Cremona,  who  flourished  in 
the  16th  century.  The  chief  other  makers  are  Stradivarius,  the  elder  and  the 
younger,  and  Guamerins,  also  of  Cremona,  in  the  17th  century ;  and  Stainer,  a 
native  ox  the  Tyrol.  A  good-toned  violin  cannot  be  bought  in  England  or  f^nce 
for  less  than  £50,  and  many  have  been  sold  for  £250.  An  instrument  made  by 
Stradivarius  can  always  be  sold  for  £100. 

Musical  instruments,^  mostly  pianos,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
principally  to  the  colonies,  India,  and  S.  America.  The  importations,  embracing 
a  variety  of  instruments,  amount  annually  to  about  £12,000.  8 

MUSK  (Fr.  Mtuo,  uer.  Biiom.  It.  Muachio.  Rus.  Kabarga),  a  fragrant  sub- 
stance secreted  in  a  glandular  pouch  under  the  belly  of  the  nuQe  of  the  musk-deer 
iAfoechu$  AfosoM/eruM),  which  mhabits  the  elevated  regions  of  Asia.  Musk  in  its 
recent  state  has  the  consistence  of  an  electuary  of  a  reddish-brovni  colour  ;  but  by 
keeping  it  becomes  dry  and  crumbly.  The  beet  comes  from  China  in  small  round 
bags,  covered  with  brownish  hairs,  and  containing  at  the  most  IJ  drachm,  large- 
/l^rained,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell.  The  Sibe- 
rian or  Russian  musk  is  greatiy  inierior.  It  is  smaU-graiued.  light  brown,  of  a 
weaker  and  more  fetid  smell,  vrith  littie  ammoniacal  odour ;  tne  bags  longer  and 
larger.  Musk  from  its  hi^h  price  is  often  adulterated,  more  especially  when  pur- 
chased in  grains,  and  not  in  tne  natural  bags  of  the  animal.  It  is  an  article  or  the 
materia  medica,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  perfome.  It  should  be  preserved  in 
closely  stopped  glass  bottles,  in  a  place  neither  very  dry  nor  too  damp. 

MUSQUASH,  largely  used  as  a  *'  hatting-fur,"  is  the  skin  of  the  musk-rat,  a 
diminutive  species  ofoeaver.    [Fur.] 

MUSLIN,  a  flne  thin  cotton  fabric,  extensively  manufactured  in  Glasgow  and 
Manchester.  It  is  used  for  handkercniefs,  ladies'*  caps,  gowns,  frills,  and  other 
purposes ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  ana  qualities,—  as  oook-muslin 
(a  starched  or  dressed  kind),  cambric-muslin^  jaconet,  mull,  and  others.  Dacca,  in 
Bengal,  was  formerly  celebrated  foip  its  muslins,  some  rare  specimens  of  which  have 
been  poetically  described  as  "  webs  of  woven  wind."    [Cotton  Manufaciukb.] 

MUSTARD  (Du.  Mosiert.  Fr.  Mouiarde.  Ger.  Musiert),  a  plant  iSinapis) 
cultivated  in  Britain  chiefly  for  its  seeds.  These  when  bruised  form  a  bright  yel- 
low powder,  of  a  pungent  smell  and  acrid  taste,  called  flour  of  mustard,  which  is 
used  as  a  condiment,  and  for  various  purposes  in  medicine.  There  are  two  kinds, 
a  black  (S,  nigra)^  and  a  white  (S.  Alba);  the  first  was  formerly  preferred, 
being  more  pungent,  and  of  a  much  finer  quality ;  but  as  the  fiour  made  from  it 
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retains  a  darknesa  4»f  colour,  from  which  that  of  the  white  rarietj  Is  free,  and 
as,  beddes,  less  labour  is  reqnired  in  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  it  is  now  more 
generally  employed  in  Britain,  either  alone  or  in  mixture  with  tne  other.  The 
manufkoture  of  mustard  was  ilrst  understood  and  practised  in  Durham,  but  it  is 
now  common  in  other  parts  of  England. 

MYROBALANS,  a  name  giren  to  sereral  species  of  dried  fruits  of  the  plum 
kind,  employed  in  dyeing  and  medicine  bv  the  natiTcs  of  India.  Five  species  are 
describea  by  Mr  Milbum  in  his  Oriental  Commerce.  They  are  not  used  in  this 
country.   8 

MYRRH  (Arab.  Murr.  Fr.  Myrrhe.  It.  &  Sp.  Mirra,  Ger.  Myrrhen),  a 
cum  resin,  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for  its  aromatio  and  fra^nt  proper- 
ties, is  the  product  of  a  small  tree  {BaUamodendron  myrrhd)  found  m  Nubia  and 
Arabia  Fehx.  Sereral  kinds  are  distinguished.  The  best,  mvrrh  in  tears,  is  when 
Cpod  of  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  light^  brittle,  pellucid,  and  sometimes 
snining ;  fracture  Titreous  or  conchoidal,  of  a  bitter  aromatic  taste  and  peculiar 
smelL  Sp.  gr.  1*36.  It  is  mostly  imported  from  the  Levant.  The  East  Indian 
is  in  larce  opaque  pieces,  generally  coTered  with  a  brownish-white  powder.  Myrrh 
in  sorts  is  the  name  giyen  to  a  variety  of  inferior  and  adulterated  kinds.  This 
gum-resin  is  at  present  used  as  a  stimulating  medicine,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
tooth-powders. 

N. 

NAILS  (Fr.  Clout,  Gear.  Nagel^  Spiker,  It.  ChiodL  For.  Preffot.  Rns. 
OhtamlL  Sp.  Clavw)  are  made  in  most  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  at 
Dudley,  S&urbridge,  Walsall,  and  other  places  near  Birmingham,  where  about 
25,000  persons  are  employed  in  tiiis  manufacture.  The  best  are  maae  b^  the  hand 
at  the  common  fom,  but  vast  numbers  are  now  produced  by  machmery.  In 
Birmingham,  well-iormed  nails  are  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  with  the  greatest  rapidity ; 
neatly-uiaped  heads  are  given  to  them  by  powerfhl  pressure  ;  wmle  in  the  process 
of  annealing  a  tenacity  is  communicated  to  them  whicn  almost  rivals  the  productions 
ofthefonre.    About  5500  tons  are  annually  exported. 

NANKIN,  a  Ghinese  cotton  cloth,  which,  in  point  of  stren^h,  durability,  and 
essential  cheapness,  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Europe.    The 


being  the  result  of  dye,  and  not  the  natural  colour  as  vulgarly  supposed.    ^,^ 

is  now  little  used  in  England ;  but  the  consumption  in  warm  countries  is  still 
considerable,  llie  (quantity  got  up  at  Canton  for  the  foreign  market  is  very  vari- 
able. Under  the  British  flag  alone,  in  1831,  there  were  exported  925,200  pieces, 
Talned  at  £107,323.  In  lat^  years,  the  quantity  has  been  much  smaller ;  in  1834, 
it  had  fallen  to  65,900  pieces.  Imitation  nankins  are  made  in  this  country,  but 
the  V  are  inferior  to  those  of  CSiina. 

NAPHTHA,  a  peculiar  liquid  hydrocarbon  or  species  of  bitumen,which  is  both  a 
natural  and  artificial  product.  Natural  naphtha  is  found  at  Baku  on  the  OiSpian, 
at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  other  places  in  Mesopotamia^  in  Italy, near  Piacenza, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality  near  Modena ;  and  a  similar  liquid  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  petroleum  and  caoutchouc.  Cktal  naphtha  or  ooo/  oil,  the  kind  chiefly 
used  in  this  country,  closely  resembles  the  former^  and  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
distillation  of  pit-eoial  in  eas-works,  frx>m  which  it  is  usually  obtained.  Naphtha 
is  of  a  veUowiah-white  colour,  transparent^  and  fluid  as  water,  inflammable,  and 
Tory  volatile.  The  purest  Persian  and  Italian  variety  has  a  strong  bituminous  but 
not  disagreeable  odour ;  Sp.  gr.  760.  The  coal  naphtha  has  a  penetrating  and 
unpleasant  odour ;  Sp.  gr.  '8^.  It  dissolves  the  ffreater  number  of  the  essential 
oils,  and  the  resins ;  and  is  extensively  used  for  mssolvinff  caoutchouc  to  render 
dotn  waterproof,  and  for  forming  surgical  instruments.  It  is  also  burnt  instead 
of  alcohol  m  lamps  for  heating  small  vessels.    In  Grenoa  naphtha  is  used  in  the 

N  APlS*  kingdom  of,  forming  vrith  the  island  of  Sicily,  described  sepa- 
rately, the  ^  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  occupies  the  southoni  extremity  of 
Italy,  beiii£  bounded  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  ana  on  every  other  side  by  the  sea. 
Area  3l,6(W  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1838,  6,021,284.  It  contains  15  provinces, 
which  are  divided  into  53  districts,  and  subdivided  into  1790  communes.  The 
government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  few  restrictions. 
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nnging  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  adf/atarem,  and 
».grcat  vAiiety  of  foreign  oommodltleB  are  pro- 
hibited. The  export  duties  are  alto  very  high ; 
and  Uie  bonding  of  goods  is  not  permitted.    In 


ihet,  in  point  of  oommerdal  legislation,  Naples 
may  be  said  to  occupy  tfae  very  lowest  position 
among  states  having  any  pretension  to  cUilJtoa- 
tion.    8 


NATAL.    See  Supplement    NATIONAL  DEBT.    [Fukds.] 

NATRON,  a  natiye  eeaqnicarbonate  of  soda,  fonnd  in  Egypt,  Mexico,  \e. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  those  statutes  which  hare 
for  their  object  the  seoorinff  of  the  oarryinff  trMe  of  the  C4>untry  to  British-built 
ships,  owned  and  uaTigatea  by  British  snmeets.  Some  traces  of  this  legislation 
are  to  be  found  in  acts  passed  by  Richard  II.  ui  1881  and  1390 ;  though  in  general 
the  ancient  policy  of  Enj|[land  seems  to  have  afforded  no  protection  to  the  smpping 
by  means  of^exciusiTe  pnyileges.  Bacon,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  remarks,  that 
^  almost  all  the  aneient  statutes  incite  by  all  means  to  brin^  in  aU  sorts  of  eoin- 
modities,  having  for  end  cheapness,  and  not  looking  to  the  pomt  of  state  conoeming 
the  nayu  power."  That  monarch,  howerer,  t^m  his  "^  care  to  make  his  realm 
potent  at  sea  as  well  as  by  land."  passed  an  act  in  1485  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  Grascon  wine,  exoept  by  English  vesselB  ;  but  it  did  not  go  the  length  c«  exclud- 
ing foreign  shipping  m  aU  eircumstanoes :  the  ^  stranger's  ship  '*  was  only  to  be 
rejected  u  the  meruiant  **  mi^ht  have  sufficient  fh)ight  in  the  same  port  in  a  deni- 
len's  ship."  Yet  from  this  tmie  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  policy 
which  was  matured  in  an  act  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1651,  a  famous 
statute,  which,  as  afterwards  confirmed  (in  1660)  by  12  Ch.  II.  c.  18,  is  known 
by  the  name  or  the  Naviffatian  Act,  It  provided  generally  that  no  merchandise, 
either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  England  in  any  but 
English-built  ships,  navigated  byan  English  commander,  and  manned,  to  the  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  crew,  by  Eu^lishmen  ;  and  that  certain  enumerated  articles 
of  European  merchandise  (embracing,  it  may  be  remarked,  aJl  the  bulky  and  most 
important  productions  of  the  G>ntinent),  as  well  as  all  Russian  and  Turldsh  ^;oods, 
diould  not  oe  imported  in  foreign  ships,  except  such  as  should  be  brought  directly 
ttom  the  oonntry  or  place  of  its  growth  or  manufacture  in  ships  belonging  to  sucn 
country  or  place.  Besides  these  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  English  shipping, 
the  end  aimed  at  was  fhrther  attempted  to  oe  secured  by  the  imposition  of  discn- 
minating  duties,  so  that  goods  whion  might  still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  frt>m 
Europe,  were  in  that  case  more  highly  taxed  than  if  imported  in  our  own  veseelB. 

The  Navigation  Act  was  mainly  levelled  at  the  Dutch,  who,  by  8apen<»r  economy 
and  skill,  had  succeeded  in  engrossing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrving  trade  of 
Europe ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  tneir  maritime 
prosperity ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  benefited  tne  English  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  it  ii\Jured  their  rivals.  With  the  present  amount  of  our  knowledge. 
it  would  be  diffieult  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tlukt  the  trade  of  the  country  oomd 
poflsibly  be  promoted  by  oompeilinff  our  merchants  to  employ  dear  instead  of  cheap 
ships.  Nevertheless,  the  system  above  described  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  monu^ 
ment  of  vrisdom  and  prudence  ;  and  the  stimulus  which  it  imparted  to  maritime 
enterprise  is  alleged  Sy  ita  admirers  to  have  had  the  effect  oi  placing  the  naval 

Ewer  of  the  country  on  a  fikr  broader  and  firmer  basis  than  it  ever  coum  otherwise 
,ve  attained.  The  first  deviation  ft^m  the  system  sanctioned  by  parliament  was 
effected  by  a  treaty  concluded  bv  Mr  Vansittart  (now  Lord  Bexley),  in  1815.  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  wnich,  soon  after  the  establishment  ox  their  inaepen- 
dence,  had  followed  our  example,  by  enacting  a  navigation  law  copied  from  that 
of  the  mother-country:  ^'ana  it  affords."  remarks  Afr  Porter,  ^an  instructive 
lesson  that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  tnis  restrictive  system  to  its  fullest  extent 
by  Uie  two  nations,  was  found  to  be  so  unproductive  of  all  good  effect,  as  to  call 
for  its  abandonment.  By  this  treaty,  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed 
reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they  conveyed  were 
mutually  repealed.  It  adds  greauy  to  the  value  of  this  concession,  that  it  was 
made  by  no  oisoiple  of  free-tra^  doctrines,  but  was  forced,  by  the  very  conseqnenccss 
of  the  system  itself,  from  a  government  strenuously  opposed  to  all  change  in  the 
direction  of  relaxation."— (JPre^^M  of  the  Nation^  §  ^  o.  9.) 

In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  progress  both  of  opinions  and  of  events  forced 
on  farther  modifications  of  the  exdusive  system.  In  1822,  Mr  (now  Lord) 
Wallace,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  five  bills  (3  Greo.  IV.  o. 
41, 42, 43, 44.  and  46),  which  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law ;  ana  in  the  following  year  circumstances  arose  which  compelled  a  still 
further  relaxation.    From  vanous  causes,  foreign  countries  had  up  to  this  time,  in 
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general,  sobmitted  to  the  dxsoriauuatmg  duties  imposed  upon  their  vessels  in  our 
ports,  without  retalifttion.  But  it  now  clearly  appeared  that  this  forbearance  was 
to  be  eontinued  no  lon^.  In  1823,  Prossia  notified,  thai  ontil  an  alteration  ot 
our  svstem  was  made  lu  &yonr  of  her  vessels,  similar  heavy  duties  would  be  im- 
posed upon  British  shipping  that  should  enter  any  of  her  ports ;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  a  oorresponaing  movement  would  have  soon  followed  in  other  ooun- 
tries.  Our  merohants  having  in  consequence  become  clamorous  for  the  interference 
of  the  government  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  retaliatory  duties,  Mr  Huskisson 
carrieathroiigh  parliament  the  celebrated  RedprooUy  ActSy  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  1.  These  statutes  authorized  the  crown  to  permit  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  at  the  same  duties  as  were 
chareeable  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  soch  countries  aa 
should  not  levy  discriminating  duties  upon  merchandise  carried  into  their  ports  in 
British  vessels ;  also  to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  countries,  when  frequenting 
oar  ports,  the  saiae  tonnage  rates  as  are  chargeable  upon  our  own  vessels.  At 
the  same  time,  the  crown  was  empowered  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  goods 
and  shipping  against  any  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties  in  too  case  of 
the  em^oyment  of  British  vessels  in  the  trade  with  these  countries.  Under  these 
acts,  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded  in  1824  with  Prussia,  Hanover,  Denmark, 
and  Oldenburg  :  in  1825,  with  Mecklenburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubec,  States  oi 
La  Plata,  and  Colombia ;  in  1826,  with  France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Mexico  ; 
in  1827,  with  Brazil ;  in  1829.  with  Austria ;  in  1834,  with  Venezuela ;  in  1837, 
with  Greece,  Holland,  and  Bolivia. 

Other  relaxations  of  the  navigation  laws  have  been  since  granted  to  particular 
states  by  treaty,  particularly  Austria  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  an  account  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  heads  Austbia  and  Lubbc  ;  while  farther  information  on 
the  suoiect  of  this  article  will  be  found  under  Shipping. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Navigation  Act  at  present  in  force  :-> 

Abridgment  of  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  British  Shipping  and  Naviga- 
tion, viz.  8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  54,  with  the  Amendments  of  later  Enactments,  viz. 
4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  89 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  113 ;  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  95. 

1 1.  Act  6  O«o.  lY.  c.  109  and  succeeding 
acts  oonBoHdated. 


{  8.  The  lorto  of  goods  after  enumerated, 
being  the  produce  of  Europe,  vis.  masto,  timber, 
boards,  tar,  taUow,  hemp,  flax,  eurrants,  ral- 
*(»*•  fl8*t  prunes,  olive  oO,  cotn  or  gndn,  wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  wool,  shmnae,  madders,  mad- 
der roots,  baillla,  brimstone,  baik  oi  oak,  eork, 
otanges,  lemons.  Unseed,  rapeseed,  and  clover- 
seed,  most  not  be  imported  for  home  use,  ex- 
cept In  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
of  which  the  floods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of 
the  country  irom  which  the  goods  are  imported. 

§  S.  Goods,  the  produce  of  Aste,  Afiica,  or 
America,  must  not  be  imported  from  Europe 
ibr  home  use,  except  the  goods  after  mentioned, 
via.  :~-Ooods,the  iweduoe  of  thedomtnions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  which  may  be  Imported 
from  phuses  In  Europe  within  the  Btnlts  of  Olb- 
taltar :  Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
which  (baring  been  brought  into  places  In  Eu- 
rope within  the  Straits  of  Gibialtar,  from  or 
tlirou^  places  in  Asia  or  Africa  within  those 
strslts,  and  not  by  way  of  the  Atlantic)  may  be 
imported  from  places  in  Europe  within  the 
BtraiU  of  GibrMtar:  Goods,  the  produce  of 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's cliarter,  whkfa  (having  been  imported 
from  those  places  into  Gibraltar  or  Bfalta  in 
British  slilpsi  may  be  imported  from  Gibraltar 
or  Malta :  Goods  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  by 
British  ships :  bullion,  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  other  Jewels  or  precious  stones. 

§  4.  The  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
cannot  be  imported  for  home  use  in  foreign 
sliips,  unless  these  be  of  the  country  of  which 
the  ^oods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  the/ 
are  unported,  except  the  goods  after  mentioneo, 
vix. :— Gouds,  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Seigniw  in  Asia  or  AfHca,  which 
may  be  imported  from  his  dondnions  In  Europe, 


In  ships  of  his  dominions:  Raw  sUk  and  Mohair 
yam,  the  produce  of  Asia,  which  may  be  lm« 
ported  tma  the  dominions  of  tlie  Grand  Seignior 
m  the  Levant  Seas,  in  ships  of  his  dominions ; 
Bullion.  TAuthority  Is  glTen  to  make  treaties 
with  counnles  on  the  Mediterrsneaa,  that  the 
productions  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  Imported 
m  the  ships  of  soch  countries,  as  well  as  in 
British  ships.  1  &  S  Yict.  c.  113,  §  90.1 

|6w  Manufactared  goods  are  deemed  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  of  which  thqy  are  the  mann* 
fiustnre. 

§  8.  No  goods  can  be  imported  tnm  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Aldemey,  Bark,  or  Man,  except 
In  British  ships. 

§  7.  No  goods  can  be  exported  to  any  British 
possession  In  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  to 
Guernsey*  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Bark,  or  Man,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships. 

fS.  No  goods  can  be  carried  coastwise,  except 
in  British  ships. 

§  9.  No  floods  can  be  carried  Ikom  anv  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Bark,  or 
Man,  to  any  other,  nor  finom  one  part  to  another 
of  any  one  of  these  udands,  except  m  Britidi  ships. 

§  10.  A  simihir  rule  applies  to  British  posMs- 
sions  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

8  11.  No  good*  can  be  imported  into  any  Bri- 
tbn  posseflslon  in  Asia.  Africa,  or  America,  in 
foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  of  the  country  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  firom  which 
they  are  imported. 

S  IS.  No  i»hip  is  admitted  to  be  a  British  ship 
unlu«s  registered  and  navigated  as  such ;  and 
every  Bntiah  registered  ship  (so  long  as  the  re- 
gistry is  in  force,  or  the  certificate  retahaed)  must 
be  navigated  during  the  whole  of  every  voyage 
(whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast),  by  a  mas* 
ter  who  is  a  British  subject,  and  by  a  crew,  of 
which  three-fourths  at  luM  are  British  seamen ; 
and  if  such  ship  be  employed  In  coasting  frcm 
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one  part  of  the  United  lOncdom  to  another,  or 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Oaenu^, 
Jeney,  Aldemey,  Bark*  or  Man,  or  from  one  kA 
tbeee  to  another,  or  from  one  paxt  to  another  of 
any  one  of  theie  iilands,  or  be  employed  in  lieh- 
Ing  on  the  ooasta  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
any  of  these  islandi,  tlie  whole  of  the  crew  miut 
be  Brttieh  seamen* 

§  13.  But  British-boot  vessels  mider  fifteen 
tons  burthen,  wholly  owned  and  navigated  by 
British  subjects,  though  not  registered  as  British 
ships,  are  admitted  to  tie  British  vessels,  in  all 
navlimtion  in  the  rivers  and  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  British  posses- 
sions abroad,  and  not  proceeding  over  sea,  ex- 
cept within  the  limits  of  the  respective  colonial 
governments  within  which  Uie  mamttinc  owners 
respectlvdy  reside ;  and  all  British-built  vessels 
wholly  owned  and  navigated  by  British  sul^ects, 
not  exceeding  thirty  tons,  and  not  having  a  whole 
or  a  fixed  deck,  and  l>elng  employed  solely  in 
fishing  on  the  banks  and  shores  orNewfoundland, 
and  parts  atUacent,  or  on  the  banks  and  shores 
of  Canada,  Nova  Bootla,  or  New  Brunswick, 
adUaecnt  to  the  Quif  of  8t  Lawrence,  or  cm  the 
north  of  Cape  Canso,  or  of  the  islands  within  the 
same,  or  in  trading  coastwise  within  the  said 
limits,  are  admitted  to  be  British  boats  or  vessels, 
though  not  registered. 

{14.  All  ships  buUt  hi  the  British  settlements 
at  Honduras,  and  owned  and  navigated  as  Bri- 
tish diips,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  in  all 
direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
British  possessions  in  America,  provided  the 
master  produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  settlements,  that  sat- 
isfactory proof  has  been  made  before  him  that 
the  ship  (describing  the  same)  was  built  there, 
and  Is  wnolly  owned  by  British  subjects ;  and 
that  the  time  of  the  clearance  from  the  settle- 
ments for  every  voyage  be  indorsed  on  the  cer- 
tificate by  the  superintendent. 

{ 1ft.  No  ship  is  admitted  to  l>e  of  anv  particu- 
lar countey,  unless  she  be  of  the  build  thereof ; 
or  be  a  prize  of  war ;  or  forfeited  to  the  country 
under  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  condemned  by  a  competent  court ;  or  Im 
British-built  (not  having  been  a  prize  of  war 
from  British  subjects  to  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try) ;  nor  unless  the  master  and  three-fourths  of 
the  crew  are  subjects  of  the  countnr ;  nor  unless 
she  be  wholly  owned  by  subjects  ot^such  country 
usually  reskung  therem,  or  under  the  dominion 
thereoL  The  country  of  every  ^p  is  deemed  to 
Include  all  places  which  are  under  the  same  do- 
minion as  the  place  to  which  the  ship  belongs. 

i  18.  No  person  Is  qualified  to  be  a  master  of 
a  British  ship,  or  a  British  seaman  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  except  BritUi  subjects  or 

J)ersons  who  have  served  on  board  ships  of  war 
n  time  of  war  for  three  years;  but  natives  of 
places  within  the  limits  of  tluKast  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  although  undeir  British  domin- 
ion, are  not,  upon  the  ground  of  being  such  na- 
tives, deemed  to  be  British  seamen.    Every  ship 


(exoent  dilps  required  to  be  wholly  navigated  b  j 
witisn  seamen)  navigated  by  one  British  seaman 
(if  a  British  ship,  or  one  seaman  of  the  countiy 
of  such  ship,  if  a  foreign  ship)  for  every  twenty 
tons,  is  deemed  duly  navigated,  though  the  num- 
berof  other  seamen  should  exceed  one-fourth, — 
the  act  not  to  affect  the  tews  with  respect  to 
trade  from  and  to  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  diarter. 

§  17>  By  royal  proclamation  duriiw  war,  for- 
eigners, having  served  two  years  on  board  any 
sliips  of  war  in  tbne  of  such  war,  may  be  dedared 
British  seamen  within  the  meaning  of  the  aet 

{  18.  No  British  registered  ship  must  be  suf- 
fered to  depart  to  or  for  any  British  posuesslon  in 
any  part  of  the  world  (whether  with  a  cargo  or  in 
ballast),  unless  duly  navigated.  British  ships, 
trading  between  places  in  America,  may  be  nav- 
igated by  British  negroes,  and  ships  trading 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  withtai  the 
Umits  of  the  East  India  Companyls  diarter  may 
be  navigated  by  lascars,  or  wur  natives  oif 
countries  within  those  Umits. 

§  19.  The  master  or  owners  of  sliips  foiMt  Ibr 
every  foreign  seaman  on  board,  contraiy  to  tlie 
act,  £10 ;  but  if  a  due  proportion  of  British  sea- 
men cannot  be  procured  in  any  foreign  port,  or 
in  any  place  wiuiin  the  limits  of  the  East  Indfat 
Company's  charter;  or  if  the  proportion  be  de- 
stroyed during  the  voyage  by  any  unavoitfatble 
drcumstance,  and  the  master  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  fisets  under  the  hand  of  any  British 
consul,  or  of  two  known  British  mercnaate.  If 
there  be  no  consul  at  the  place  where  such  facts 
can  be  ascertained,  or  from  the  British  governor 
of  any  phuw  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter ;  or,  in  the  want  of  su<.h  cer- 
tificate, make  proof  of  the  truth  of  such  fitcts  to 
the  aatbikction  of  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  any  British  port,  or  of  any  person  authorized 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  to  inquire  faito  tlie 
navli^lon  of  such  ship,  she  is  deemed  to  be  duly 
navigated. 

§  SUl  The  necessary  proportion  of  British  sea- 
men may  atany  time  be  reduced  by  prodamatiiHi. 

§  21.  Goods,  not  otherwise  prohibited  than  by 
tiie  hiw  of  navigatioiu  as  above,  may  be  imported 
(him  any  place  in  a  British  ship,  and  fkom  any 
place  not  being  a  Britidi  possesdon  in  a  fordgn 
ship  of  any  country,  and  bowever  navigated,  to 
be  wardiouaed  for  exportation  only. 

§  22.  Goods  imported,  exported,  or  carried 
coastwise,  contrary  to  the  hiw  of  navigation,  are 
fcnfeited,  the  master  incuntog  a  penalty  of  itlOO. 

§  23.  Penalties,  dtc,  are  recovered  and  used, 
as  directed  by  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  63,  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling. 

[By  3  de  4  Vict,  c  96,  the  Queen  in  council 
may  appoint  any  port  which  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  shipping  the  produce  of  a  state,  to  be 
held  (under  the  lunltauons  in  the  order)  as  a 
shipping  port  for  that  state,  though  situated  in 
a  mnerent  country.  The  act  was  passed  to  carry 
out  a  treaty  to  amnit  Austrian  veraels  from  the 
Turkish  ports  on  the  Danube.]    8 

NEEDLES  are  made  from  the  best  steel,  reduced  by  a  wire-drawinf  machine 
to  the  suitable  diameter.  The  manufacture,  supposed  to  have  ori^nated  in  Spain, 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1565  bv  Elias  Krause,  a  German,  who  then 
settled  in  London.  At  present  it  is  carriecf  on  chiefly  at  Kedditch  in  Worceeter- 
shire,  Hathersage  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  and  near  Birmingham. 

Dr  trie  states  that  **  the  construction  of  a  needle  requires  about  120  operations ;  but  they  are 
rapidlyand  uninterruptedly  successive.  A  diild  can  tWm  the  eyes  of  44NiO  needles  per  hour.  When 
we  survey  a  manufiMture  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  lisil  to  observe,  tliat  the  diversity  of  operations 
which  the  needles  undergo  bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  refinement,  in  the  arts,  to 
divide  labour,  is  to  abridge  It ;  to  multiply  operations  is  to  simplify  them  ;  and  to  attach  an  opera- 
tive exdudvely  to  one  process,  is  to  render  him  much  more  economical  and  productive."— i>6> 
Uonanf  qfAris^  &c  p.  886. 

NETHERLANDS,  KINGDOM  OF  THE,  or  HOLLAND,  Ues  between  Ut. 

51**  12^  and  53"  28^  N.,  and  between  long.  3**  20  and  V  12^  £. ;  and  is  bounded  N. 
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and  W.  by  the  North  Se&i  S.  bv  Bellamy  and  £.  by  Rhenish  Prnada  and  Hanorer. 
Provinoea :  N.  Brabant,  Grneloerlandy  N.  Holland^  S.  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  Oreryssel,  Gronin^n,  and  Drenthe.  Area,  11,860  sq.  milee  ;  and  pop- 
nlation  in  1838,2^3,271 :  thia  is  ezclnsiTeof  the  portions  of  Limburg  and  Lnxem- 
borc  subject  to  the  Netherlands  crown,  the  joint  area  of  which  is  1738  sq.  miles, 
andpopulation 332,000.  GoTcmment,  a  constitutional  monarchy :  the  execative 
power  IS  Tested  in  the  king ;  the  legislative  in  the  king  and  the  states-general, 
consisting  of  a  first  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  king  for 
life,  and  a  second  chamber  of  deputies  chosen  by  proyincuu  assemblies.  Allnew 
laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamber. 

This  country  is  compoaed  of  the  lowett  part  of  the  gmt  plain  of  Northern  Barope,  its  level 
being  indeed  in  many  places  below  that  of  the  sea,  aninst  which  it  is  protected,~partly,  as  In  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  and  Ouelderland,  bY  enormous  dikes,  and  partly,  as  between  the  Helder  and 
the  Hook  of  Holland,  by  fandhills  or  dune*  oast  up  by  the  ocean  upon  the  shores ;  though,  despite 
every  precaution,  it  has  often  soffered  greatly  fh>m  tnundations.  The  whole,  saving  some  sli^t 
elevatfons  hi  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel,  forms  one  unbroken  flat,  without  a  hiU  or 
rock,  without  forests,  or,  except  in  the  south  part,  running  waters ;  the  land  consisting  mainly  of 
moor  and  marsh,  traversed,  like  net-woric,  by  numerous  canals,  wMch,  while  thqr  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  dratax  it,  and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation,  answer,  for  the  most  part,  the  purposes  of 
roads,~inany  of  them  indeed  bdng  navlAble  for  faurge  veeeehk  The  astonishing  inffsnuity,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance  bv  which  the  Netherlands  u  thus  protected  against  inundation,  and 
rendered  at  once  available  for  cultivation  and  internal  communication,  has  been  amply  rewarded, 
for  the  country  Is  exceeding  fertile,  and,  excepting  England,  Is,  for  its  sise,  the  richest,  most 
populous,  and  most  powerful  in  the  world. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  principal  natural  ftature  is  the  Zuyder  Zee,  a  shallow  Inland  sea, 
separating  North  Holland  from  Friesland  and  Overyssel :  there  are  also  numerous  lakes,  the  chief 
bonr  the  Haarlem-meer,  a  wide  expanse  in  the  viduity  of  that  city  and  Amsterdam.  In  the 
Boutnem  provinces  the  leadlnc  flaature  is  the  Rhine  or  Waal,  and  its  tributary  the  Mouse,  which 
enter  the  sea  bvTariouschanneb,  though  chieflv  by  way  of  I>ort  and  Rotterdam.  Several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  likewise  distinguished  for  extensave  marshes,--«s  the  Bourtangon  the  N.E.  frontier, 
and  the  Peel  in  N.  Brabant.  The  extraordinary  number  of  water-courses  throughout  the  country, 
audits  peculiar  situation,  render  the  climate  moist  and  foggy ;  and  being  beftides  exoesdvely  worm 
In  summer,  and  cold  in  winter,  on\y  that  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  for  which  the  inhab- 
itants are  distinguished,  can  protect  than  fh)m  the  deleterious  effects  of  their  atmosphere. 

The  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  demand  for  animal  food  for  the  numerous  dties,  have 
connected  their  rural  industry  principally  with  pasturage ;  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is 
brought  to  sudi  perfection  as  to  form  an  important  ol^ect  of  exportation.  The  number  of  homed 
cattle  is  esthnatedat  1,(HK),000;  of  sheep  at  700.00O;  and  of  horses  at  900,000;  swine  also  are 
numerous.  The  com  raised,  however,  is  insufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  According  to  a 
communication  fkx>m  Sir  A.  Ferrier  to  our  government  in  1848,  the  produce  of  the  grain  crop  of 
1841  (nearly  an  average  one),  was,  in  Imperial  quarters,  as  follows: — ^Wheat,64A,000;  lye,  ft37,50U; 
barley,  328,500;  oats,  344,000 ;  beans,  86,000;  pease,  64,500 ;  and  buckwheat.  193,fi00.  The  chief 
other  products  (rf  the  soil  are,  potatoes,  flax  near  Dort,  &c. ;  hemp,  tobacco  (4000  tons),  around 
Amersfort,  Rhenen,  &c. ;  maoder.  in  S.  Holland ;  rapeseed,  chicorr,  mustard,  and  beet ;  and 
flowers  near  Haarlem,  &c    The  kingdom  possesses  few  If  any  minerau. 

The  fisheries,  once  a  principal  source  of  wealth,  have  greatly  declined.  Only  about  80  busses 
are  now  employed  in  the  hernng-flshenr »  the  cod-flshery  on  the  Dogger-bank,  and  the  whale- 
flshery,  are  also  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  formerlv. 

The  prindp^  manufactures  are  those  of  woollens  In  L^den  and  Utrecht :  silks  in  Utrecht, 
Haariem,  and  Amsterdam ;  cottons  at  Haarlem ;  tobacco  pipes  at  Gonda ;  and  paper,  leather, 
sugar-refining,  painters'  colours,  and  cordage  In  various  places.  The  distilling  of^  geneva  is  pro- 
secuted extenuvely  at  Schiedam :  and  shipbuilding  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  The  govern- 
ment, with  the  view  of  encouraj^  maniiCsctures,  allow  coal  for  their  use  to  be  Imported  free, 
though  a  high  duty  is  levied  upon  it  for  other  purposes,  in  order  to  promote,  by  the  consumption 
of  peat,  the  formation  of  jwldery,  a  name  given  to  marshv  plots  when  enclosed  and  drained. 

Commerce,  however,  has  alwavs  been  pre-eminently  the  national  pursuit  of  the  Dutch.  The 
greatness  of  the  trade  of  Holland  during  the  17th  century,  and  its  decline  in  the  18th,  have  been 
already  noticed  [Commbrcs].  After  the  reyolution  in  France,  Holland  became  first  a  vassal, 
and  then  a  provmce  of  that  kingdom,  and  being  in  consequence  engaged  in  a  constant  war  with 
Britain,  it  lost  its  ships,  its  colonies,  its  conunerce.  and  Its  public  credit.  On  the  return  of  peace 
the  settlements  of  Berblce,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  with  the  Ci^w  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon, 
were  retained  by  Britain ;  but  she  restored  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  other  possnasions  in  the 
Eastern  Ishmds,  along  with  Surinam,  several  West  India  Islands,  and  various  posts  on  the  Guinea 
coast  Trade  afterwards  revived  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  though  it  has  nerer  recovered  its 
former  magnitude.  Of  late  years  it  has  benefited  greaUv  fh>m  the  improved  administiation  of 
Java,  which,  with  the  other  colonies,  was  retained  by  Holland  on  the  dissolution  of  its  union 
with  Belgium  in  1890,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  been  since  confirmed  to  her.  [Java. 
Eastsriv  laLAKDB.    GuiAif  A.    NioamA.    WSST  IltniBB,  &&] 

The  imports  into  Holland  consist  at  present  chiefly  of  tropical  and  colonial  produce ;  com,  salt, 
tea,  wine,  timber,  coal,  and  hides;  British,  German,  and  French  manufactures ;  freestone  and 
granite  blocks  for  the  <ukes.  The  national  exports  consist  mostly  of  cheese,  butter,  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  ceneva,  oak-bailc,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  oil-cake,  tobaooo-|4pes,  and  seeds.  But  the 
exports  likewise  embrace  the  ruhipment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commodities  of  import  i  and 
more  especially  of  those  bronriit  firom  the  colonies,  and  from  tlie  Baltic  and  Rhenish  States,  which 
are  carried  to  the  ports  of  Holland  as  a  convenient  entrepot  for  their  distribution.  The  port 
which  shares  most  largely  in  this  transit  or  entrepot  trade  is  Rotterdam,  owing  to  its  position  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  general  accessibility.  We  possess  no  account  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  imports  and  exports;  but,  according  to  a  recent  statement,  the  shipping  cleared  out- 
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wnrdB amounts aimaallj to oewlj 6000 tbmcIi,  IwTliigAlNndiii of 800,000 ton;  of  whkh,  about 
330,000  tons  were  ander  the  natloiwl  llsg;  British.  800,000  tons ;  and  Norwegian,  100,000  tonsu 
In  1837,  there  belonged  to  Holland  1394  ships,  of  the  bordfln  of  11 1,894  tests;  whi^wasezdnsiTO 
of  0800  trek-sdniTts,  or  canal  barns,  and  15,000  boats  employed  in  the  inland  trade.  The  mim- 
ber  of  vessels  trading  to  the  EL  Indies  from  the  different  ports  is  3S0,  in  burden  18A,000  tons. 

The  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Java  and  the  other  colonies,  Britain,  Germany,  th« 
Baltic  states.  Franca,  and  America.  The  trade  with  England  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1833, 
1837,  and  1840,  the  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  maniilhctures  of  the  United  B[Ingdom  shipped 
to  Holland,  was  respectively,  £9,181,8^,  £3,040,080,  and  £3.416,190:  about  one-half  ^  the 
whole  consists  of  ootton  yam  and  twist ;  the  chief  other  articles  are  cotton  cloths,  woollens,  iron, 
Bnen  and  woolten  yam,  brass  and  ooppo  wares,  coal,  painters'  colours,  and  salt.  A  variety  of 
colonial  and  foreign  commodities  are  ukewise  imported  from  Britain ;  the  principal  being  cotton- 
wool, coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  shellac  and  lac,  copper,  tea,  Peravian  bark,  pepper,  pimento,  and 
wine.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  In  IMO  consisted  of  187,809  cwts.  bntto',  9944187 ewts. 
cheese.  113,108  cwts.  Hmx  and  oodilla,  47,676  cwts.  madder,  676,404  gallons  geneva,  79,849  ^dlons 
Rhenish  wine,  and  171,736  cwts.  baric ;  besides  com,  seeds,  raw  silk,  coffee,  smalts,  nntmfjgs,  and 
mace  from  the  Moluccas,  linseed  and  rapeseed  cakes  and  oil,  fltch,  furs.  Ac. 

Corn  fonns  an  Item  of  considerable  importance  in  the  commerce  of  Holland,  poxily  from  the 
inadeauacy  of  her  own  supply,  and  portly  ihim  the  convenient  situation  of  Rotteraam,  the  chief 
seat  of  thu  trade,  as  an  entarep6t  lor  the  produce  oi  Rhenish  Oermany.  This  port  is  also,  to 
some  extent,  a  depdt  for  Baltic  com ;  while,  in  certain  seasons,  her  shipments  of  Netheriands 
produce  areconsiderable,— -Zealand  wheat,  and  Dutch  oats,  beam,  and  pease,  being  in  high  estim»- 
ilon  in  Britain.  But  exports  of  Netherlands  com  have  always  to  be  replaced  by  additional  im- 
ports. The  bonding  system,  as  applied  to  foreign  groin  in  Holland,  is  extremely  liberal  and  con- 
venient to  the  holder.  Of  Into,  however,  restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  importation  for 
cottsumptton,  with  tiie  view  of  protecting  the  agrioultuiists.  From  1890  to  1830,  a  small  fixed 
duw  existed,  which,  on  wheat,  was  (fl.  7'oO  c  per  last),  equiv^ent  to  Is.  9H.  per  quarter:  from 
1830  to  1836,  this  was  raised  to  4s.  IML  per  quarter,  being  quadrupled.  In  1836,  a  sliding  duty  was 
introduced,  according  to  the  following  scale : — ^Wfaen  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  tower  than 
93s.  9d.,  the  duty  is  148. 3d.  per  quarter ;  when  price  23s.  9d.  and  under  96s.  9(L,  the  dutv  Is  lis.  10|d. 
per  quarter ;  when  price  96s.  9d.  and  under  98s.  7d.,  the  duty  is  9s.  6d. ;  price  98s.  7u.  and  under 
33b.  4d.,  duty  7s.  lio. ;  price  33b.  4d.  and  under  38b.  Id.,  duty  4s.  Od. ;  price  38s.  Id.  and  under 
498.  lOd.,  doty  9s.  4id. ;  and  when  the  price  is  49s.  lOd.,  or  above,  the  duty  is  Is.  9^.  Exporta- 
tion is  free  till  tiie  price  reach  49b.  lOd.,  when  a  duty  of  2.".  lOd  is  levied.  The  transit  duty  on 
wheat  is  in  all  cases  6|d.  per  quarter.  Besides  the  preceding  import  duties,  there  are  heavy  town 
dues,  as  well  as  a  tax  upon  grinding ;  so  tliat  upon  the  whole  the  consumption  of  com  is  rather 
heavily  burdened. 

PoRT8<— if  mstsrdmi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  sometimes  called  the  **  Yenlce  of  the  North," 
is  situated  in  lat  89<>  99^  N.,  long.  4>  63"  B.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y,  an  arm  of 
Hbe  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  built  on  a  mareh  upon  piles.  The  principal  streets  are  magnificent,  and  tho 
dty,  which  is  ersscent-shaped,  is  intersected  brr  numerous  canals,  oommnnieating  by  980  M^ies, 
and  ornamented  with  trees.  Pop.  990,000.  The  harbour  is  oanacions  and  secure,  admitting  thtf 
largest  vessels  dose  to  the  quays  and  warehouses.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Y  there  is  a  bar  called  the 
Pampus,  to  cross  which  large  vesscds  must  be  Ushtened :  but  this  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the 
delays  and  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  has  been,  since  1896,  obviated 
bv  a  ship-canal,  601  miles  in  length,  and  90|  feet  in  depth,  whidi  was  then  opened  between  Am- 
sterdam and  the  Hdder,— «  noble  work  which  gives  to  the  former  all  the  advantages  at  a  deep-water 
harbour  on  the  most  aooesdble  part  of  the  coast.  Amsterdam  possesses  numerous  manuihetnres, 
but  it  b  more  distinguished  for  its  trade,  whidi,  though  now  much  reduced,  Is  still  very  consider- 
able. The  exports,  estinaated  at  about  £4,000,000  a-year,  and  the  imports,  nearly  of  the  same 
amount,  comprehend  almost  all  articles  forming  the  subject  of  European  oommeroe. 

HaUerdam  U  situated  on  the  Maese,  a  princinal  ann  of  the  Rhine,  in  lat.  61**  66^  N.,  long.  4*  99^ 
B.,  about  20  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  80,000.  The  streets  are  intersected  by  cansJs,  dew 
enough  to  receive  the  hugest  ships,  and  the  town  possesses  in  other  respects,  as  already  aotleea, 
great  bcllities  for  trade.  It  has  an  extensive  transit-trade  with  Germany,  and  Is  the  cfadef  seat  of 
the  commerce  with  Britain,  with  many  parts  of  whidi  it  maintains  an  active  IniercourBe  by  steamers 
and  packets.  It  will  shortly  be  connected  with  Amsterdam  by  railway.  In  the  year  1840,  the 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  was  1968,  and  departed,  9064 ;  ttie  bitter.  In  burden,  966,000  tons. 
In  the  same  year,  the  total  hnports  amounted  to  £7,186,940,  including  £3,180,480  from  Britain ; 
and  the  total  exports,  £6,989,900,  indudinr  £1,007,980  to  Britain. 

The  chief  other  ports  ore  Harlingen,  at  tue  month  of  the  canal  of  Leewarden,  In  FriesUnd, 
Delfsyl  on  the  Ems,  Dordrecht  on  the  Waal,  and  MIddlebuig  and  Fhuhing,  in  Wakheren. 
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Meaturei  and  Weigkts^^The  modem  system. 
Introduced  in  1890.  is  the  same  as  that  of  rrance, 
but  with  the  old  Dutch  nomenclature. 

The  eUe  or  metre  of  10  patans  sr  30|  Imp. 
inches  nearly,  and  lOOelles  =  Iu0-a6  Imp.  yards ; 
the  m^le  or  kikmetre  s  lOOSj  Imp.  yve&M. 

The  rierkante  bunder,  or  are,  of  10  vierkanto 
roedes,  or  100  vierkanto  eUes  s  •09471  Imp.  acre 
ts  3  Imp.  porches  and  99  square  yards  nearly. 

The  vat.  or  hectolitre  (liquid  measure),  of  100 
kans  or  litres  =  99*009  imp.  gallons ;  the  kan 
is  divided  Into  10  maa^es,  or  100  vingerhoeds. 

The  mudde,  aak,  or  hectolitre  (dry  measure), 
of  10  schepcls,  or  100  kops  or  litres  =  91  Imp. 
bushels  nearly ;  and  100  mudden  =  ft4'300  Imp. 
quarters. 

The  wigtje  or  gramme  of  10  korrds  =  16-434 


troy  grains ;  the  pond  or  kllogmmme  of  10  ors, 
100  loods,  or  1000  wig^es  s  9  lbs.  3  oa.,  and 
4^dramsavoirdupoto;  and  lOOptmden  =  990*486 
lbs.  avobrdupois.  The  apothecaries'  new  pound 
of  19  ounces,  96  dnM^ms,  988  scruples,  or  67G0 
grains  =  6787  troy  grains. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  pond,  as 
above;  and  their  fineness  Is  expressed  in  mllU- 
teies  as  in  Frauck.  Gold  is  valued  from  the 
fixed  price  of  1449  flor.  60  cents  per  pond, 
with  an  agio  that  iB  usually  about  13  per  cent. ; 
Silver  is  valued  from  the  fue  weight  at  a  varia- 
bleprice  per  pond  without  agio. 

The  Ola  measures  and  wd^ts,  stiU  retained  in 
many  places,  are  chlefiy  mToUowb: — ^The  Am- 
stenuun  foot  c  11*16  Imp.  Inches;  the  Rbine- 
hmd  foot  =  19*36  Imp.  inches;  the  Amstcr* 
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dam  eH  s  ST'Oe  Imp.  tnch<a ;  the  Brabant  or 
Flemish  ell  =  S7-58  Imp.  Inches.  The  Dutch 
leagae,  19  to  the  degree,  =  3  Imp.  milee,  5  tat. 
4  poleSi  4^  Amsterdam  morgen  of  600  sonare 
perche8|0r  47^  Rhtaieland  morgen,  =  10  Imp. 
acres.  The  wine  stekan  of  8  stoops  =  4*27  Imp. 
sails. ;  the  brandy  stekan  =  4' 13  do. ;  and  the 
Beer  stekan  s  4*32  do. :  The  Amsterdam  ahm 
of  4  ankers,  8  wine  stekans,  64  stoops,  128  min- 
gels,  2M  pintes,  or  512  matjes  :?  34*16  Imp. 
eallons ;  the  velte  contains  3  stoops,  the  oxhoofd 
M,  the  legger  240,  and  the  vat  6  ahms  or  384 
stoops ;  the  Rotterdam  ahm  =  33*32  Imp.  gal- 
lons. The  Amsterdam  com  last  of  27  mudden, 
36  saelo,  or  108  schepeb  =  82*62  Imp.  bushels. 
The  troy  Domid  of  2  marks,  16  oonoes,  380  eng- 
els,  or  10840  aas  =  7fi06  troy  grains ;  1  engel  = 
7h  carats.  The  oonunerdal  pound  of  16  ounces 
s  7620  troy  grains ;  and  the  centner  of  100  lbs. 
B  108*93  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

A  last  for  freight  is  esthnated  at  4000U)S.,  equal 
to  2  British  tons  nearly. 

Money, — ^The  monetaxy  unit  is  the  florin  or 
guilder,  divided  into  100  cents,  or  20  stivers,  and 
equal  Is.  8d.  steriing  nearly ;  the  par  of  ezctuuiga 
beingin  gold  12  fl.  10  e.,  and  in  sQver,  11  fl.  97  c. 
per  £1.  Formerly  accounts  were  stated  in  florins 
of  20  stivers,  each  of  16  pfennings ;  and  exchanges 
were  transacted  in  pounds  FlemJsb  of  20  schil- 
lings, or  240grotes.  6  florins  =  1  pound  Flemish. 
The  rixdoUar  =  21  florins  or  fiO  stivers. 

The  coins  are :— -In  gold ;  the  10  florin  piece 
(wdgfat  103-86  troy  gniins,  fineness  900  milli- 
emes  or  A),  equal  Ira.  6id.,  and  the  piece  of  5 
florins :  In  silver;  the  florin  <weigfat  166*17  troy 
grains,  fineness  803  milUdmes)  equal  20-05d. ; 
pieces  for  3  and  k  fiorins ;  also,  but  of  a  lower 
standard,  pieces  for  26, 10,  and  6  cents :  In  cop- 
per; cents  and  \  cents.  The  above  form  the 
currency  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  ordi- 
nance of  1816 ;  but  a  variety  of  old  coins  also 
circulate,  the  principal  being  the  gold  ducat, 
value  9s.  4d. ;  the  diver  dncatoon,  6b.  3|d. ;  and 
the  rixdollar,  48.  2d.  nearly. 

Usance  of  bills  from  London  and  France,  1 
month's  date;  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
2  months'  date ;  from  Oermanv,  14  days'  sight ; 
and  from  Dantzig,  Riga,  and  Konlnberg,  30 
days'  sight.  Days  of  gxace»  formerly  o,  but  now 
in  disuse. 

The  Bank  cf  the  KdherUxndi  was  founded  In 
1814  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  Bng^land ;  the 
celebrated  old  deposit  Bank  of  Amsterdam  hav- 
ing ceased  to  exist  on  the  French  invasion  in 
17I6.  Its  original  capital  of  fl.  6,000,000  (divid- 
ed into  shares  or  aOtom  of  fl.  1000)  was  doubled 
in  1819L  It  issues  notes,  varying  in  amount  fivm 
fl.  20  to  fl.  1000,  discounts  bills,  and  occasionally 
makes  advances  on  goods,  deals  in  bullion,  and 
coins  money  for  the  state. 

The  Maat$di4Hfpif*  formed  in  1825,  is  a  com- 
panv  which  has  been  the  means  of  directing  much 
of  the  resources  and  energies  of  the  country  to 
the  Bastem  trade.  The  original  shwes  were  for 
fl.lOOO  each ;  and  the  present  capital  fl.97,000,0()0 
(£8,083,333) ,  of  whidi  fl.20,000,000  stand  in  the 
name  of  the  abdicated  king.  It  conunenced 
operations  by  lending  fl.  8,000,000  to  the  colonial 
government,  receivug  the  consignment  of  the 
produce  sent  to  Europe,  and  exporting  European 
wares  to  supply  the  Indian  market;  ana  in 
course  of  time  their  advances  amounted  to 
fl.  39,000.00a  By  an  arrangement  in  1840,  the 
state  became  bound,  Ut,  to  pay  them  fl.  6,000,000 
annually  for  9  years,  bv  wnldi  the  debt,  with  6 
percent,  interest,  would  be  paid  off;  and,  2d, 
io  consign  all  colonial  produce  raised  or  bowuht 
on  government  account  to  tlieir  care,  for  ship- 
ment and  sale,  allowing  for  this  a  oonunissiott  of 
4  percent. :  but  both  these  rates  of  interest  and 
commission  have  been  since  reduced. 


The  government  officers  deliver  the  wares  to 
the  Ihctory  of  the  company  at  Java,  which  con- 
tracts to  convey  them  to  Europe  for  a  fixed  sum. 
Only  Netherhmds  or  colonial  shipphig  can  be 
employed;  and  their  sailing  most  be  so  arranged 
that  {^  fiUl  to  the  share  of  Amsterdam,  M  to 
Rotterdam,  A  to  Dordrecht,  and  ^  to  Mlddlfr- 
burg.  In  1840,  the  shipping  Delisted  amounted 
to  138,000  tons. 

The  council  of  management  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident, nominated  by  the  king,  12  commissaries, 
elected  by  the  shareholders,  and  3  paid  directorsi 

The  MaatschappQ  was  not  at  first  successful, 
but  it  is  said  to  Imve  become  so  since  1830. 

A  TVeatp  qfOommercea$td  Navigation  between 
the  Ketheriands  and  BritaUi,  dated  October  27v 
1837,  reciprocally  places  the  subjects  of  the  two 
powers.  In  respect  to  duties,  on  the  footing  **  of 
the  most  fiitvoiued  nation."  It  also,  **  In  respect 
of  voyages  between  the  two  oounteios,"  places 
their  sta^  as  to  port-duties,  drawbacks,  Ac,  re- 
dprocaUy  on  thefoothog  of  national  vessels.  This 
treaty,  which  is  for  the  term  of  10  years,  and 
IS  months  i^tor  notice,  likewise  contsSns  various 
provisions  as  to  the  valuation  and  warehousing 
of  merchandise,  and  in  regard  to  wrecks.— See 
Hertslet's  Treaties,  voL  v.  p.  338. 

Provision  for  the  intercourse  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  two  powers  in  the  East  was  made  by 
a  treaty,  dated  March  17, 1824. 

ArL  1.  Their  Eastern  subjects  to  be  admitted 
to  trade  with  their  respective  possessions  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  fiivoured  nation. 

2.  **  The  subjects  and  vessels  of  one  nation 
shall  not  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation, 
at  the  ports  of  tno  other  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  anv 
duty  at  a  rate  beyond  the  double  of  that  at  which 
the  8uli({ects  and  vewels  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  port  bdonss  are  charged.  The  duties  paid 
on  exports  or  imports  at  a  British  port  on  the 
continent  of  India  or  in  Ceylon,  cm  Dutch  bot- 
toms, shall  be  arranged  so  as  In  no  case  to  be 
charged  at  more  than  doable  the  amount  of  the 
duties  piUd  by  British  sul^ects  and  on  British 
bottoms.  In  regard  to  any  article  upon  which 
no  duty  is  Imposed,  when  imputed  or  exported 
by  the  sul^jeots,  or  on  the  vessels  of  the  nanon  to 
which  the  port  belongs,  the  duty  charged  upon 
the  subjects  or  vessaw  of  the  other  shall  In  no 
case  ^»xCT>ed  6  per  oent." 

3.  The  parties  engage  that  no  treaty  shall  be 
made  by  either  with  any  native  power,  which 
shall,  by  unequal  duties  or  otherwise,  tend  to 
exclude  the  trade  of  the  others.  Intimation  to 
be  mutually  made  of  treaties  with  native  powers 
in  the  Eastern  Seas.    ■ 

4.  The  two  powers  oagage  to  order  their  offi- 
cers **  to  respect  the  freedom  of  trade  establish- 
ed by  art  1,  2,  and  3 ;  and  ih  no  case  to  im- 
pede a  fi-ee  communication  of  the  natives  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  with  the  ports  of  the  two 
governments  respectivelv,  or  of  the  subjects  of 
the  two  governments  with  the  ports  belcmging  to 
native  powers." 

The  Afoluccaldands  are  excepted  from  art  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  during  the  existence  of  the  spice 
monopoly;  and  the  treaty,  besides,  contains 
several  provistons  exclusively  of  a  p<ditical  na- 
ture, for  which  see  Heitslet,  vol.  Ui.  p.  264. 

This  treatv  is  said  to  have  been  since  violated 
by  the  Dntcn  colonial  authorities :  and  various 
remonstrances  on  the  subfect  have  been  made  by 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague ;  but  they  are  <» 
a  nature  too  voluminous  to  be  here  noticed. 

J^'fusncev.— The  budget  for  the  year  1842  esti- 
mates the  receipts  at  fl.  71,353,551  (£6,946,129), 
and  the  expenditure  at  fl.  71,338,103,  hiduding 
fl.  33,481 ,341  on  account  of  the  public  debt  But 
the  brief  abstract  from  which  these  figures  are 
taken  does  not  show  whether  the  ways  and  means 
are  confined  to  the  produce  of  Netherlands 
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taxes,  or  inclada  bMides  new  lowu  or  ftntlci- 
IMted  receipts  from  the  coloaleti  The  mode  of 
preparing  the  Datcdi  budgefei  has  of  late  yean 
been  the  lahieet  of  oompliunt. 

The  capital  of  the  d^bt  oondata  of  II.  788,888,300 
of  old  21  per  centa,  and  of  fl.  382,897,850  of  new 
debt,  bouring Interest  at 3i ,4, 4i ,  and  5per  cent ; 
making  together,  fl.  1,151,516,150.  Dedacting 
fh>m  whi^,  fl.  200,000,000,  the  capital  of  the  old 
debt  corresponding  to  fl.  5,000,000,  the  interest 
stipulated  to  be  aanmdly  paid  by  Belgium  Treaty, 
April  19,  1839,  art.  13),  le«v«e  the  debt  of  Hol- 
land fl.  951,516,150  (£79,293.(112) ;  the  present 
annual  charge  on  which,  including  the  sinking 
fund,  is  fl.  33,994,25a  This  is  ezclosive  of 
fl.  236,000,000  (£19,606,666)  contracted  in  1836, 


1837*  And  1838,  on  the  credit  of  the  colonial  re- 
Tenues,  the  interest  on  which,  at  4  and  ft  per 
cent..  Is  guaranteed  by  the  state;  also  of  the 
fl.  45.000,000,  stated  aSore  as  doe  to  the  Maats- 
chapp^. 

A  pOTtlon  of  the  Dntdi  2|  ner  cents  is  issued 
In  oertiflcatas  of  fl.  190O,  or  £100  each,  the  divi- 
dends on  which,  due  January  1  and  July  1,  are 
payable  at  Messrs  Rothschild's,  Lmdon,  at  the 
&xedrateoffl.l2per£l.  ThedlvidendsonapOT- 
tionof  the  oolonial5  per  cent,  loan  a€  1837  are abo 
payable  in  London,  at  Messrs  Salomon's,  at  the 
same  rate,  the  net  amount  of  the  hau-yeariy 
coupon  on  each  fl.  1000  bond  being  fl.  2475,  the 
value  In  sterihig  is  £2,  Is.  3d. :  fiiese  hut  an 
payable  in  HoUimd  on  1st  April  and  let  October. 


NETS,  FISHING,  are  rarely  a  subject  of  commerce,  being  almost  all  manu- 
factured qr  the  fishermen  and  tbeir  &milie6. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  province  of  British  America,  lies  between  lat.  45*'  and 
48<*  5'  N.,  and  lone.  GS""  48' and  67"  53'  W.;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Canada  and  Cha- 
leur  Bay  ;  K  bv  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Chifneoto,  whicn  separates  it  from  Nora  Scotia :  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  W. 
by  Maine  and  Canada.  Area,  26,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  18S4, 119^57,  chiefly 
of  British  origin.  The  administration  is  yested  in  a  lieutenant-goyemor  (sub- 
ordinate to  the  goyemor-general  of  British  America),  ezecutiye  and  legialatiye 
councils,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  28  members.    8 

The  country,  though  mountainous  towards  the  north.  Is  mostly  composed  of  bold  undulations, 
sometimes  swelling  into  hiUs,  and  again  subdividing  into  vale  and  lowlands,  covu«d  with  magni- 
ficent forests,  and  intersected  by  the  river  8t  John  (the  great  feature  of  the  province),  and  numer- 
ous other  streams,  which  afford  water-communications  in  every  direction  to  the  pleasing  setde- 
ments  scattered  throuriiout  the  fertile  alluvial  spots  termed  inUrvalet,  The  climate,  similar  to 
that  of  Canada,  is  hisnUy  salubrious ;  but  agriculture,  though  recently  improved,  is  in  a  very 
backward  condition.  The  most  important  article  of  produce  is  tlie  potato ;  the  csnreal  grains  are 
not  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption ;  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Gypsum  abounds ;  and  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  manganese 
are  woriied,  but  only  to  a  trifling  extent 

The  commercial  wealth  of  New  Brunswick  Is  as  yet  therefore  limited  to  Its  forests,  especially 
those  of  yellow  pine  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  discriminating  duties  in  Britain  in  favour  ot 
colonial  produce,  the  industiy  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  timber  trade.  This 
trade  is  conducted  by  **  iumberen,**  who  penetrate  the  forests  at  the  close  of  autumn,  and  durinc 
the  winter  out  down  the  trees,  which  are  floated  down  the  rivers  by  the  "  freshets,*  or  melted 
snows,  about  the  end  of  April.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wood  is  formed  into  deal,  batteas, 
and  shingles;  for  which  purpose  there  were,  on  1st  January  1836,  390  saw-miUs  in  the  colony, 
valued  at  £420,0(Ml ;  but  the  greater  portion  is  shipped  in  the  log.  The  chief  other  branches  or 
Industry  are  tlie  flshoies  and  shipbuilding.  The  vessds  built  are  considered  by  many  to  be  too 
slight :  they  are  called  slop  or  cabbage-stalk  built,  having  their  lower  timbers  of  pine  or  spruce : 
their  construction,  howevor,  costing  uttle  more  than  £0  a-ton,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, amounting,  in  1839,  to  164  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  46,864. 

New  Brunswick  being,  trom  its  position,  not  adapted  for  a  depAt,  Its  eonmieroe  consists  mainly 
of  the  exchange  of  its  own  surplus  produce  for  articles  of  consumption.  In  1833, 1835,  and  1837,  the 
value  of  the  exports  (exchi&ivc  of  new  ships)  was  respectively  £469,464,  £677>S11.  and  £A88,397 ; 
the  last  including  £476,670  for  wood  and  lumber,  £34,677  for  trahi  oil,  and  £30,550  fbr  fish, 
chiefly  drv  cod ;  the  whole  mostly  shipped  to  Britain  and  Uie  West  Indies.    The  amount  of  im- 

J)orto  in  the  same  three  years  was  respectively  £549,915,  £691,500,  and  £730,563 ;  the  but  Inclnd- 
ng  £150,898  for  com  and  flour,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany ;  the  renulning  imports 
consist  principally  of  manufactures,  metals,  coal,  salt,  tea,  and  other  artidea  from  Britain,  and  of 
West  India  produce.  The  above  sums,  it  has  to  be  observed,  do  not  include  the  transactions  with 
the  adioining  colonies. 

Porte.— Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government,  pop.  3000,  lies  on  the  St  John,  85  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and,  bdng  acceesible  to  sloops  of  50  tons,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  town  of  8t 
John,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is,  however,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  province ;  pop. 
10,000.  The  chief  other  ports  are,  Bt  Andrews,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix ;  Mframichl,  Cha- 
tham, and  Newcastle,  in  MhmmlchlBay;  and  Dalhousie,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  St  John,  8t 
Andrews,  and  Miramichi  are  free  ports;  the  two  first  being  also  warehousing  ports.  In  1839, 
3597  vessels  entered  outwards,  possessing  a  tonnage  of  444,051 ;  whereof  Britain,  990,995  tons; 
British  colonies,  1 18,800  tons ;  United  States,  33,688  tons ;  foreign  states,  638  tons. 

TV  currency  and  mode  of  keeping  accounts  are  the  same  as  in  Nova  Scona  ;  and  the  premium 
for  bills  on  England  fluctuates  from  about  8  to  18  per  cent  The  average  amount  ofpaper  in  circu- 
lation in  1838-39  was  £350,000,  consisting  of  the  notes  of  five  local  banks  and  the  Bank  of  British 
America,  and  of  notes  issued  by  the  Corporation  of  St  John. 

ThewMte  revenue^  amountmg  annually  to  about  £60,000,  Is  chiefly  derived  from  bnport  du- 
ties. The  provincial  duties  are  triflins; ;  on  British  manufactures  94  per  cent,  is  levied,  excepting, 
however,  articles  required  In  shipbuilding,  machinery,  refined  sugar,  provisions,  and  books.  The 
crown  duties  (levied  only  on  fora'gn  goods)  are  detailed  under  the  head  Cqjjohv. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  and  British  eolony  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
£.  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    Area,  57,000  sq.  miles.    Population  in  1836» 
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73,705,  mostly  of  Irish  or  Scotch  origin.  The  adminlstrEtion  is  Tested  in  a  f^oyemor, 
with  execative  and  legislative  councils,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  16  members. 

The  island  la  tiiangular  in  form,  uid  the  shorn  are  nigged  and  indented.  Little  la  known  of  the 
Interior,  except  that  It  b  in  some  parte  hilly,  ia  intersected  by  nomeraua  lakes  and  streams,  and 
that  the  soil  Is  in  general  rocliy  and  barrsn,  and  prodnces  little  good  timber.  The  climate  is  humid, 
and  in  winter  IntcnselT  cold.  The  bnportance  of  Newfoundland  la  derived  solely  from  the  flaheries 
anon  its  coasts,  and  tnose  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  Labrador,  and  upon  the  subnaarine  banks 
which  lie  to  the  B.  E. ;  and  the  settlements,  which  amount  to  60  or  70,  are  confined  to  the  ahorea ; 
the  greater  part  being  on  the  eaatem  and  aonthflm,  particularly  the  former.  The  prindnal  town 
and  port  ia  St  John,  altuated  on  the  peninauhi  at  the  extremity  of  ATaton,  in  lat  4?"  33'  N.  long., 
59*  44'  W. ;  population  from  about  10,000  to  16,000,  aoeordtaig  to  the  aeason.  Harbour-Orace, 
near  Bt  John,  Is  the  diief  other  trading  place :  both  are  free  w^ehousing  ports. 

The  fishery  has  been  already  described  under  the  head  Coo.  The  quantities  procured  and  dried 
in  the  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  were,  respectively,  848,096,  784,516,  and  865,377  quintals,  each 
of  112  lbs. ;  the  chief  other  articles  of  produce  in  1839  were  seal  and  cod  oil  and  blubber,  8,S44,26S 
gallons ;  437,501  seal  skins ;  90,806  barrels  herrings ;  and  9929  tierces  salmon.  The  value  of  the 
exports  amount  annually  from  about  £800,000  to  £850,000.  The  agricultural  produce  being 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  potatoes,  oata,  and  hay,  the  island  la  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
auppliea  from  other  countrlea :  Com  and  flour  are  imported  from  the  United  Btatea,  Germany, 
5ec.  ;  and  beef,  bread,  biscuit,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  trmu  Ireland  and  fiambuig.  The 
remaining  Imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufiictures,  flshinff-tackle,  cordage,  and  apparel  from  Bri- 
tain ;  rum,  molasses,  and  sugar,  from  the  W.  Indies ;  ana  salt  6x>m  BrinUn,  Portugal,  and  Bpabi. 
The  shipping  which  entered  inwards  In  1839,  amounted  to  861  vesseb,  91 ,661  tons :  whereof  Britain, 
19,300  tons ;  British  colonies,  98,064  tons ;  United  States,  5907  tons ;  and  foreign,  39,000  tons. 

The  Cwnreney  and  mode  of  keeping  accounts  are  similar  to  those  of  Noya  Sootia.  Ilie  circulating 
medium  is  composed  of  doUara,  BrTtish  coins,  and  of  notea  issued  by  the  bank  <rf  British  America, 
which  has  a  branch  at  Bt  John.    For  other  regulations  see  the  article  Colomy. 

LABRADoa,  a  dependency  of  Newfoundland,  fhmi  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle, 
is  a  wild  and  steril  region  between  Hudson "k  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Its  prevailing  features  are 
rocks,  swamps,  and  mountains  covered  with  fioreets.  Its  shores,  inhabited  chiefly  by  ^quimanz, 
are  much  resorted  to  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cod  fishery,  eapedally  the  8.  B.  tract,    g 

NEW  GRANADA,  one  of  the  three  Colombian  republics,  occupies  the  most 
northern  portion  of  S.  America,  including  part  of  the  Istnmus  of  Danen  :  it  lies  be- 
tween lat.  I"  S.  and  12<*  N.,  and  between  long.  68**  and  83°  W. :  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  E.  by  Venezuela  :  S.  by  Ecuador ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  and 
Central  America.  Area,  about  380,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1836, 1,686,038, 
partly  of  Spanish  oriein,  but  chiefly  Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed  races.  Depart- 
ments, Istluno,  Mag&lena,  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  and  Cauca,  which  are  sub- 
diyided  into  20  proTinces.  Capital,  Bogota^  an  inland  city,  pop.  40,000.  The 
Icgislatiye  power  is  vested  in  a  confess,  consisting  of  a  senate  ana  house  of  repre- 
■entatiyes ;  the  executive  in  a  president  and  Yice-pre8ident,a8  in  the  United  States. 

New  Oranada,  like  the  other  American  atates  situated  within  the  tropics  and  penetrated  by  the 
Andes,  is  characterised  by  great  diveraitieB  of  soil  and  climate,  and  consequently  of  productions. 
The  European  cerealla,  potatoes,  and  the  aracaefaa  root,  are  objects  oi  culture  on  the  table- 
land of  Bogota,  and  in  the  districts  along  the  western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  In  the  valea 
of  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  and  other  great  rivera,  aa  well  aa  on  the  low  plalna  along  the  coaat, 
malae  and  plantaina  are  reared  aa  food ;  while  cotton  /oUled  in  trade  Carthagena  cotton),  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  a  little  niQr*  wre  cultivated  aa  artidea  oi  commerce.  Timber  abounds,  and  many 
drugs  and  dye-woods.  Brasiletto  and  fustic  are  obtained  ftrom  the  forests  which  enclose  the  Sierra 
de  Santa  Bfartha.  Ipecacuanha  is  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  cinchona  on  the 
Andes  of  Merlda  and  other  places.  The  balsam  of  Tolu  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu. 
The  plains  of  Casanare  feed  huge  herds  of  cattle,  which  supply  abundance  of  Jerked  beef  and  hides. 

The  countiT,  however,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  minerals,  which  mostly  occur  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  chains  of  the  Andes.  They  consist  of  gold,  silver,  phUlna,  mercury,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  rock-salt.  By  fisr  the  most  important  is  gold,  wliich  is  more  abundant  here  than 
In  any  other  country  of  America.  The  greater  part  is  obtained  by  washing  auriferous  soib  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Choca.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  annual  produce  of  gold  was  estimated 
by  Humboldt  at  20,fi06  marks,  value,  £080,000 ;  but  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  separation 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  the  smugglbig  produced  by  injudicious  commercial  regulations 
and  government  monopoUes,  render  it  difficult  to  state  the  extent  to  which  this  or  the  other  pro- 
ducnons  of  the  country  are  at  present  available. 

Kew  Oranada  labours  under  many  disadvantages  as  totnwle ;  the  coaat  districts  being  marahy 
and  unhealthy ;  while  the  inland  and  healthy  regions  are  so  situated  that  no  one  can  communicate 
with  any  of  the  ports  without  very  great  expense,  except  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the 
produce  of  which  is  sent  down  that  river  to  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially the  ease  with  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Cauca,  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  republic,  which  is 
every  where  surrounded  by  hiflfa  mountuns ;  Ita  produce  la  moatly  sent  to  Buenaventura,  over  the 
Western  Andes,  some  parts  of  which  are  so  steep  that  the  merchandise  has  to  be  carried  by  men. 
The  prodnoe  of  the  most  populous  district,  the  mountainous  country  of  Boyaca,  is  sent  by  the 
river  Zolia  to  the  Venesuelian  harbours  of  Maracaybo.  In  18S5,  the  total  Y9Xa»  of  the  exports 
was  S2.W6.S08 ;  and  of  the  bnports,  (3,998,685. 

Port$  on  the  Atbmtic  side,  Rio  Hacha,  Santa  Martha,  Savhtalla,  Carthagena,  and  Portobello ; 
on  the  Paciflc  side,  Chagres,  Panama,  Choco,  and  Buenaventura. 

Carthagena,  formerly  considered  the  great  bulwark  of  Spanish  America,  Is  a  stroQgly  fbrtified 
and  handsome  city,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  repumic ;  It  lies  on  a  sandy  peninsubt  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  in  bit.  ]0»  2y  N.,  long.  ^SP  34'  W.  Pop.  18,000.  The  port,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  capacious  on  the  N.  coast  of  8.  America,  is  that  whence  the  packets  sail  between  CokHnbin 
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and  th«  United  Btotei  and  Boiope.  In  1837,  the  exports  amounted  to  S],7M,094i  or  £aBB,819; 
whereof,  £340,897  eonebted  of  bulHon,  mottlyflold,  ihlpped  in  Queen's  ships  to  England. 

Santa  Martha,  about  100  miles  N.  B.  from  Carthasena,  pon.  8000,  has  a  jn>od  hafbonr  and  a 
considflnhle  tnub:  It  exports  dye-woods,  and  is  the  clumna  through  whidi  BrifeiBh  mannlhetnres 
and  other  goods  are  forwarded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena.  In  the  year  ending  Maj  91,  1838,  the 
exports  amounted  to  $S3I,1M;  and  the  imports,  mostly  from  Britahi,  Frsnoe,  and  the  United 
Btates,  to  $1,800.878 ;  the  shippinff  entered  hi  the  same  year  amounted  to  18,196  tons. 

Tke  Mmturet  and  WefffhU  are  the  same  as  those  of  Spain.  The  integer  of  account  is  the  ptestre 
or  dolkr,  dirided  into  8  reals.  At  Carthagena  and  other  plaoes  prises  and  exdiauges  are  quoted 
hk  ordlnu7  doUan,  commonly  at  the  rate  of  $ft  per  £1.  The  Colombian,  or  **  BCaouquina dollar,** 
howeTcr.  Is  diflbrent ;  its  usual  rate  of  exdumae  being  %lOk  or  $6  per  £1. 

Tke  public  Bevemu  in  tlie  year  to  August  31, 1835,  amounted  to  $8,337339,  mostly  from  eas- 
toms,  the  tohaeoo  monopoly,  and  sales  of  land:  the  exoenditure  was  nearly  of  the  same  amount, 
but  it  did  not  embrace  any  payments  on  aooount  of  the  interest  on  the  foreign  dbbt,  expfadaed 
under  Colombia,  to  whidi,  m  1 837.  the  congress  agreed  to  anjnopriate  oae-elghth  of  the  Import  do- 
ties,  and  one-half  of  the  surplm  revenues  frtmi  1st  Ootober  1839,  as  well  as  the  net  proeenb  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly :  various  Items  were  at  same  time  set  aside  lor  the  redemption  of  the  capital.  8 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  oolong,  occapyini;  the  S.E  part  of  the 
oontinent  of  AuBtralia  ;  the  settled  portions  cmefl]r  embraoing  the  district  within 
200  miles  of  the  £.  ooast  between  Port  Macqparrie,  in  lat.  81*  27'  S.,  and  the  Mnrroo 
Riyer,  in  lat.  36*"  S. ;  and  the  Port  Phillip  district  on  the  S.  ooast.  Population  in 
March  1841 :  males,  85,168 ;  females,  43,558 ;  total,  128,726  ;  whereof  26,976  were 
transported  convicts,— the  colony  having  been  originally  founded  (1788)  as  a  penal 
settlement.  The  administration  of  pnbhc  affiurs  is  vested  in  a  |»y6mor  ;  an  execn- 
tive  council  ai>pointed  by  the  crown ;  and  a  legislative  assembly,  consisting  of  12 
members  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  18  elected  by  the  oolomsts.  The  crown 
originates  monoT-votes  ;  and  the  colonial  revenues  are  permanently  charged  with 
£51,000  of  salaries  to  judges  and  public  officers,  and  £30,000  for  public  worship. 

The  princlpalgeographioal  fBatnre  of  the  east  ooast  district  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which,  B.  of 
the  panllel  of  33°,  where  it  is  called  the  Blue  MountiUns,  runs  neai^  rf .  and  8.,  at  an  avemge  dis- 
tance of  40  or  M  miles  firom  the  shore ;  but  at  that  latitude  It  declines  to  the  W.  until  39".  where 
its  distance  6x>m  the  sea  is  140  miles.  It  then  turns  sudden^  to  the  B.,  and,  under  tlie  name  of 
tlie  **  Liverpool  Range,"  continues  In  this  direction  for  about  80  miles,  till  it  again  resumes  its 
former  course,  at  a  mstaace  of  80  or  100  miles  fh>m  the  shore.  This  mountainous  ridge  dIvUtes 
the  Murroo,  C^de,  Shoalhaven,  Hawkesbury,  Hunter.  Manning,  Hastings*  and  other  streams, 
which  intersect  the  E.  ooast,  fh>m  the  Darling,  Macquarrie,  lAdilan,  and  Iforrumbidgee.  which, 
rising  on  its  western  side,  flow  for  a  oonsiderwle  distance  Into  the  interior,  until,  taking  a  south- 
erly course,  they  unite  in  the  Murrsy,  and  &11  Into  the  shallow  lake  Alezandrina,  contiguous  to 
Bnoounter  B^. 

The  conntiy  between  the  dividinf  range  and  the  sea  Is  undulating  or  hiUy :  the  flats,  mostly 
aloDff  the  shore,  are  geneially  of  small  breadth,  though  in  some  places  thqr  extend  neany  to  the 
dividing  range  itselt  lliese  flats  are  almost  free  of  timber,  and  have  commonly  a  poor  Ban<ly  soil, 
though  abounding  with  herbege  for  cattle ;  but  the  hlUy  districts,  which,  in  a  nw  nlaoes,  as  at 
Newcastle  and  Port  Macquarrie,  descend  to  the  coast,  are  generally  better,— the  viulejs  having 
commonly  a  strong  soil,  covered,  in  Its  natural  state,  with  a  vlaorons  vegetation,  and  yielding, 
when  cultivated,  good  crops  of  com.  The  interior,  or  western  OBcUvittes  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
and  Liverpool  ranges,  consist  of  a  series  of  terraces,  having  a  rich  dry  soil,  admirably  adapted  for 
sheep  pasture,  especially  in  the  districts  called  Bathurst  Plains.  Liverpool  Plains,  and  Tass  Phdns. 
Beyond  the  meridian  of  148*,  these  terraces  descend  to  a  very  low  level  oountnr.  which,  as  &r  as 
explored,  is  monotonous,  defldent  in  vegetable  matter,  and,  to  a  oonridentble  extent,  flooded 
during  the  rainv  season. 

The  rivers  alford  few  or  no  fMllItlefl  for  inland  navigation :  those  on  the  ooast  side  of  the  moun- 
tahi-rsnge  being  generally  of  small  slse ;  while  tiiose  runnins  into  the  interior,  receiving  ftrw  afllnents, 
shoal  and  narrow  as  they  proceed.  untH  by  absorotion  ana  evaporation  thcjy  are  sometimes  almost 
wholly  dried  up.  But  numerous  carriage  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  convicts ;  these  arS 
principally  in  the  ooast  districts,  though  one  Is  now  nude  In  the  direction  of  Bathurst,  acroes  the 
Blue  Mountains,  formeriy  deemed  impassable  in  this  way. 

The  Port  Phniip  district,  the  AustraUa  Felix  of  M^r  Mitchell,  by  whom  It  was  fbst  explored 
In  1836.  lies  on  the  S.  coast,  neariy  opposite  to  Tan  Dlemen's  Land.  It  Is  separated  from  the  east 
ooast  district  Just  described  by  the  loRy  Wamoonn  or  Australian  Alps,  and  an  extensive  unoc- 
cupied territory.  Being  less  arid  and  more  fotlle  than  the  other  part  of  the  colony,  it  has,  since 
Its  capabilities  were  made  known,  been  the  favourite  resort  of  emigrants ;  and  Its  advance  in  pros- 
perity has  amply  Justified  the  discoverer's  self-congratulation  of  "  betag  the  harbinger  of  mighty 
changes,"— there  being  already  many  thousand  acres  under  crop,  besides  a  great  extent  of  territory 
located  as  pasture. 

The  climate,  eminently  salubrious,  resembles  tliat  of  Italy,  but  is  drier ;  the  extremes  of  temper- 
ature are  also  greater,  the  average  beat  less,  and  decreases  more  rapMly  by  elevation.  The  seasons 
are  the  reverse  of  those  of  Britiiin,— <Januarv  being  the  warmest  month,  and  July  the  coldest; 
but  frost  is  rare,  and  snow  never  liee  in  the  vail«rB*  The  rains  mostly  occur  on  the  B.  ooast  in  May* 
and  in  the  Interior  In  summer.  On  the  fbrmer  Fahrenheit  ranges  In  summer  between  36*  and  106% 
—Its  mean  being  70* ;  in  winter,  between  27*  and  06**,— its  mean  being  06*.  The  most  un&vonrable 
characteristic  is  the  fearftil  droughts  which  periodicallv  occur ;  these  are  sncoeeded  by  exceaaive 
rains,  which  decrease  yearly  untu  they  ac^n  cease ;  the  cycle  embracing  10  or  18  years.  These 
visitations  will,  however,  be  probably  mooified  as  cultivation  is  extended. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  as  yet  unimportant.  The  timber,  generally  of  the  hard  wood 
kind.  Is  not  verv  valuable ;  and  the  trees  are  rarely  so  numerous  as  to  impede  horse-travelllng. 
The  finer  fruits,  however,  have  been  Intooduoed ;  and.  In  1840,  about  3900  gallons  of  good  wine 
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wen  made  by  lome  Oermaii  settlers';  the  olive  also  thrives.  Almost  every  kind  of  com  is  ciil- 
tivated ;  but  owing  to  the  prdierenee  given  to  sheep-husbandry,  the  supply  id  Insufficient  for  tlie 
consumption.  In  1838,  tlie  land  under  crop  amounted  only  to  92,913  acres ;  whereof  48,060  were 
in  wheat ;  85,043  in  maize ;  S9S8  in  barley ;  3767  in  oats ;  and  S039  in  sown  grasses :  the  remainder 
was  occupied  with  trifling  quantities  of  rye,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  miilet. 

Tlie  sheep-ftuming  of  riew  South  Wales  dates  from  17i^,  when  Captaih  Macarthur,  observing 
the  &vourable  influence  of  the  suil  and  climate  on  the  fleeces  of  ordinary  stock,  procured  from  the 
Cape  a  few  of  the  Merino  kind,  whose  breed  he  continued  pure,  though  the  settlers  generally  gave 
a  preference  to  animals  of  heavier  carcass,  from  their  returning  a  more  immediate  proflt,  until 
Iwl  or  1822 ;  after  which  tlie  Merinocs  became  the  principal  subject  of  attention,  and  their  wool 
the  great  ftaple  of  the  colony.  In  1807,  the  quantity  shipped  was  only  245  lbs. ;  and,  in  1820,  not 
above  99.415  lbs.;  itthcnro8e,inI825,  to4ll,(kH)lbs. ;  in  1830,  to  899,750  lbs. ;  in  1835,  to  3,776,191 
lbs. ;  and  in  1840  (including  929,325  lbs.  from  Port  PhUlip),  to  7f668,g60  lbs.  I  This  rapid  pro- 
gression  is,  in  a  great  degree,  attributable  to— what  to  many  seemed  the  bane  of  the  coIony>-thc 
transportation  thither  of  convicts,  of  whom  upwards  of  80,(i00  were  sent  prior  to  1840.  The  greater 
number  l>eing  assigned  to  settlers,  and  proving  (imder  the  colonial  discipline)  efficient  servants, 

E laced  ttiis  young  and  remote  settlement  in  a  position  as  to  labour  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
ave  attained.  In  August  I84ii,  farther  transportation  was  stopped,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which 
began  to  be  felt  in  combining  convict  with  free  labour,  and  other  circumstances  affecting  the 
moral  interests  of  the  colony.  This  change  has  produced  somo  embarrassment ;  but  the  tide  of 
voluntary  immigration  has  now,  it  is  believed,  set  in  too  strongly  to  render  its  unfavourable  in- 
fluence othcor  than  temporary.  In  the  10  years  ending  1838,  only  23,185  free  Immigrants  arrived. 
In  1840,  however,  no  fewer  than  14,382  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australia,  hiduding  7648  to 
Sydney ;  and,  hi  1841,  28,724,  including  17,492  to  Sydnev,  and  9694  to  Port  Phillip.  This  increase 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  allowance  of  bounties  to  hibourers  out  of  the  land  sues. 

The  branch  of  industry  next  in  importance  b  the  South  Sea  whale-flshery,  in  which  the  colo- 
nists have  a  considerable  amount  of  sliipping  employed ;  yielding  of  ezportwle  produce,  in  1840, 
1854  tuns  sperm,  and  4298  tuns  black  whale  oil,  besides  260  tons  whalebone. 

Manulisctures,  except  a  few  distilleries,  breweries,  candle  and  soap  worla,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  Minerals,  however,  atx>und,  especially  iron  and  coal ;  and  mines  of  the  latter  are  worked 
at  Newcastle  on  Hunter's  River. 

The  principal  commercial  retetions  are  with  Brltafai,  to  which  (excepting  trifling  quantities  of 
wool  and  oil  to  the  United  States)  the  whole  produce  of  the  colony  is  sent,  and  by  which  it  is  sup- 
plied with  every  kind  of  manufisctured  goods.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  and 
produce  sent  to  all  the  Australian  settlements,  though  only  £314,677  in  l»3li,  amounted  in  1838  to 
£1,336,662 ;  in  1838  to  £1,679,390;  and  in  1840  to  £2,um,385.  A  variety  of  foreign  and  tropical 
articles  are  besides  sent,  faicluding  in  1640  460,753  sails,  rum;  428,606  galls,  brandy;  184,121 
raUls.  geneva;  750,322  gaUs.  wine,  mostly  sherry  and  port;  and  847,988  lbs.  tobacco  and  snuflT. 
The  great  bulk  of  these  were  destined  to  New  South  Wale^i ;  to  which  the  chief  other  inoports  are 
— sugar  fh)m  Mauritius ;  com  fh>m  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Chili ;  rice  fr^m  India,  Java,  and 
United  States ;  coffee  from  Java ;  tea  from  China ;  and  wine  from  the  Cape^  These  countries, 
receiving  few  articles  twm  the  colony  in  return,  a  considerable  Lalance  has  oooasionally  to  be  re- 
mitted to  them  in  specie. 

The  fanporU  faito  New  South  Wales  alone  (faicluding Port  Phillip),  in  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  were 
vahied  thereat  £1,383,700,  £1,788,381.  and  £2,462,858 respectively :  the  last  made  up  of— liquoiv 
(hadadinff  2.260,774  galls,  spiriul),  £338,494;  clothfaig,  bedding,  &c.,  £787,958;  sugar,  teas, 
com,  and  other  edibles,  £5(w,149;  tobacco,  ealt,  soap,  candle:;,  &e.,  £196,022;  furniture,  car- 
riages, and  other  arUcies  fbr  personal  or  domestic  use,  £122,249 ;  hardware,  metals,  leather, 
baning,  and  other  articles  in  use  for  agriculture,  maauCsetures,  and  trade,  £450,{^ ;  books, 
prlnUng  materials,  Ac,  £50,032 ;  forage.  £6,551 ;  coin,  £6,407.  The  exports,  besides  wool  and 
oil,  consist  of  timber,  chiefly  cedar  and  tmie  gum,  and  the  r^ipment  of  imported  oommodities 
to  New  Zealand  and  other  puces.  Their  amount  is  always  coneiderably  below  that  of  the  imports, 
the  difference  being  in  general  made  up  by  govemment  cxpeoditore,  and  tlie  Investment  of  British 
capital  by  new  settlers  and  otherwise.  In  1840,  however,  the  excess  of  imports  was  forced 
to  an  unnatural  extent  by  ovei^exports  from  the  mother-country ;  a  circumstance  which.  Joined 
to  a  vicious  credit-siystem,  and  flniancial  excitement  in  the  colony,  was  productive  of  great  em- 
barrassment. 

Pown.— Sydney,  the  seat  of  govemment  and  diief  commercial  emporium,  lies  on  the  £.  coast,  in 
lat.  33°  51'  B.,  long.  151°  14^  R,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  magnifloent  inlet  called  Port  Jackson,  7  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Popukttion  in  1841,  29,973.  It  is  a  free  warehousing  port.  The  town  is  situated 
partly  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  pctftly  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  shore ;  and  its  tastefully  laid  out 
shops,  well-constnicted  nouses,  and  numerous  government,  educational,  religious,  and  commercial 
establishments,  indicate  a  sUrring  and  flourishmg  community.  It  occupies  a  consideralile  space, 
many  of  the  houses  having  ^udens ;  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  circuit  are  environed  by  the  coves 
of  Port  Jackson.  This  intet  affords  excellent  anchorage  and  protection  to  shipping,  and  i»  so  deep, 
that  at  Sydney  the  vessels  come  close  up  to  the  wharn ;  it  is  also  navigable  to  Paramatta,  15  miles 
above.  The  exports  hi  1840  amounted  to  £1,251.544  ;  whereof  wool,  tfanber,  &c.,  £562,172 ;  oil 
and  whalebone,  £265,980 ;  and  goods  re-exported,  £423,452. 

Melbownu,  on  the  8.  coast,  in  lat  37°  4r  S.,  long.  145°  B.,  is  beautifblly  situated  at  the  falls 
of  the  river  Tarra  Tarra.  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Port  Phillip.  Ships  of  200  tons  can  be  dis- 
charged at  the  town,  while  the  laigost  vessels  have  secure  anchorage  and  shelter  in  the  roadstead. 
It  is  uttt  rising  to  great  commercial  importance,  being  the  outlet  of  the  raiwe  of  fertile  country 
extendfaig  fh>m  the  seacoast  to  the  Bfiurray,  and  also  favourably  situated  for  intercourse  with 
the  other  ports  of  Australia.  The  exports  amounted,  hi  1840,  to  £154,650 :  and,  hi  1841  (includ- 
hig  1,897,071  lbs.  wool),  to  £139.100.  The  imports,  in  1841,  amounted  to  £335,052;  and  the 
supiAQg  entering  inwards  to  52,500  tons.    It  is  a  free  warehousing  port.  8 

Mkaiurks,  Monbt,  Banks,  Derma,  Ac. 


Meamret  tmd  Weigktt,  same  as  Britain. 
JfdNMy.— 'Accounts  are  kept  in  sterling ;  and 
the  coins  are  almost  wholly  firitishi  chiefly  sil- 


ver, which,  with  bank-notes  for  £1  and  upwards 
(convertible  into  specie  on  demand),  compose 
the  ordhiary  currency ;  though  business  is  mostly 
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trtDMctod by m«Mf  of bAnkchequM ;  th« nuus 
of  peeuniaiT  tnuuactiona  eentring  In  Sydney. 

BlUs  on  London  ars  commonly  drawn  at  30 
or  60  days*  sight ;  and  tlie  eouise  of  exdutnge 
▼ailes  usually  from  about  ft  per  cent,  premium 
to  5  per  oent.  discount.  Few  If  any  bills  are 
negotiated  on  foreign  countries. 

Amto.— Bank  of  Australia,  founded  1896; 
Bank  of  If  ew  South  Wales,  1827 ;  Commereial 
Bank,  1894 ;  Union  Bank ;  Sydney  Banking 
Company,  and  Bank  of  Australasia.  The  last, 
a  duurtered  body,  has  its  head-offlce  in  London  ; 
the  others  are  colonial  Joint^tock  companies. 
On  March  31, 1841,  theh*  aggregate  cIrenUtion 
amounted  to  £322,809;  specie,  £342,130; 
and  bais  and  securities  held,  £2,615,2991 

The  interest  generally  allowed  by  the  banks 
on  eofrent  accounts  is  4  per  cent.,  and  dlaoonnte 
are  charged  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
legal  rate  is  8  per  cent ;  but  10  to  12|  per  cent. 
is  the  ordinary  rate  demanded  by  indlTiduab ; 
and  much  higher  is  frequently  given. 

Barides  banks,  there  are  in  Sydney  insur- 
ance, gas,  and  a  variety  of  other  joint-stock 
companies. 

Dutief  on  spirits  distilled  flpom  Atutrallan 


gndn,  3s.  per  callon;  on  British  or  coUmfal 
spirits  importea  from  United  Kingdom,  7s.  9fd. 

Bit  gallon ;  all  other  spirits,  9i.  2|d.  per  gallon, 
n  tobacco,  mannfsctured,  Ss.  6^  per  lb. ;  un- 
manufactured. Is.  6d.  per  Ilk  British  manufiM> 
tures,free.  Foreign  goodSjft  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Articles,  the  produce  of  British  India,  aame  as 
similar  articles  of  United  Kingdom  or  colonics. 

Revemu.-^ln  1840,  the  ordinaiy  revenue  was 
£311,748;  whereof  £852,000  taxes ;  £l6.0iiO 
rente  and  dues;  £17.800  office-feet:  £l4,(NiO 
post  office :  the  crown  revenues,  from  umd-sales, 
quit-rents,  licenses,  dec.,  amounted  to  £332,737: 
total,  £644,485. 

The  bmd'fund  in  1840  (including  £4.5S2  for 
emigration  ship-stores)  amounted  to  £3^,967 ; 
charges  thereon,  £189,378;  whereof,  £26,347 
for  surveys  and  sales ;  £14,716  to  aborigines ; 
and  £148,315  for  inamigrstion :  Leaving  unap- 
plied, £131,589l  In  the  year  to  30th  June  1841, 
the  sales  amounted  at  Sydney  to  £67.657,  and 
at  Port  PhiUip  to  £182,762;  total,  £250,419: 
charges,  £34,S3D;  surplus,  £215,588.  The  pub- 
lic land-sales  are  now  (1842)  made  bv  auction,  at 
a  minimum  price  never  less  than  ISs.  per  acre. 
Instead  of  the  fixed  rate  of  £1  as  formerly. 


NEWSPAPERS,  unless  the  Roman  **  Acta  Diarna''  can  be  so  called,  orijzinated 
in  Venice  in  1563,  when  the  **  Grazetta  "  first  appeared  in  a  written  form.  The  first 
printed  sheet  of  intellieenoe  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  ^  English  Mercorie," 
pnbliahed  in  1588,  while  the  Spanish  Armada  was  in  the  Channel ;  out  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  copies  of  this  paper  in  the  British  Museum  is  doubted ;  while  these 
(if  genuine),  as  well  as  the  later  "  Packets  of  News,''  were  only  issued  occasionally. 
Of  regular  prints,  the  earliest  was  probably  Butler's  ^  News  of  the  Present  Week," 
in  IG22 ;  about  which  time,  likewise^  newspapers  began  to  be  published  on  the 
Continent.  During  the  Great  Rebellion,  many  were  spread  abroad  by  the  difTerent 
partiesjsome  interesting  notices  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr  D'lsraeli^  *'  Curiosities 
of  Literature."  In  1668,  after  the  Restoration,  Roger  L'Estrange  brought  out. 
**  with  pririlege,"  his  **  Intelligencer  ;**  and  two  years  afterwards^he  **  Gaiette  *' 
was  issued.  In  Scotland,  the  first  newspaper  published  was  ^  A  Diurnal  of  some 
Passages  and  Affairs,"  originally  printed  in  London,  and  reprinted  at  Leith  in 
1652 ;  out  the  first  wriiien  and  printed  was  the  **  Mercurius  Caledonins,"  at  Edin- 
burgh, December  81,  1660.  In  Dublin,  the  earliest  was  **  Pue's  Occurrences," 
about  1700.  The  first  prorincial  paper  was  the  **  Norwich  Postman,"  1706,  for  a 
penny,  but  **  a  halfbenny  not  refused."  Hitherto,  the  newspapers,  though  small 
in  size,  were  generaUy,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  left  in  part  empty.  On  such  occasions, 
however,  one  publisher  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  filling  up  with  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  Bible ;  others,— as  the  "  Flying  Post "  and  **  Dawker's  News  Letter," 
— ^were  printed  upon  writing  paper,  so  that  the  purchaser  might  use  the  blank  space 
for  correspondence  with  his  country  friends.  The  first  London  daily  paper  was  the 
^  Daily  Courant,"  1709.  After  this,  newspapers  became  more  common  ;  but  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Wilkes'  scurrilous  '*  North  Briton,**  1762,  and  the 
**  Englishman,"  in  which  Burke  wrote  several  articles  in  1766,  they  excited  com- 
paratively little  interest  until  after  1771.  when  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were 
regularly  published.  The  *'  Letters  of  Junius,"  in  the  **  Public  Advertiser " 
(1769-17/2).  taught  newspaper  writers  to  come  out  boldly,  and  accustom  their 
readers  to  ^  the  roll  of  the  leading  article." 

The  newspaper  has  since  become,  in  this  and  all  free  countries,  the  established 
medium  for  the  concentration  and  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  while,  by  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  assisted  by  powerful  machinerv. 
it  is  now  fitted  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  down  to  the  very  hour  of  printing,  on  all 
the  passing  business  of  life.  Of  late  years  this  rapidity  has  been  loUowed  up  in 
Britain  in  every  stage  of  its  circulation,  through  the  agencies  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  railroad,  so  that  every  pulsation  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  is  felt,  with 
almost  electrical  celerity,  in  its  remote  extremities.  Of  the  commercial  importance 
of  newspapers,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  very  appearance  of  our 
journals,  and  more  especially  of  those  pnblisned  at  the  great  seaports,  vrith  their 
crowded  columns  of  advertisements,— their  announcements  of  ships  departing  and 
arriring  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  all  wrecks  and  casualties  at 
sea.— their  elaborate  price  currents, — and  their  almost  interminable  notices  of  home 
ana  foreign  markets,  stocks,  funds,  and  exchanges,  convey  to  the  mind  a  f^r  more 
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fereible  impresaion  of  the  ntOity  and  yalae  of  these  yebicles  of  intelligenoe  to  the 
merchant,  than  can  be  imparted  by  any  language. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  1782  was  61,  of  which  60  were  in  England,  8  in 
Scotland,  and  3  in  Ireland.  In  1790,  the  total  number  was  114 ;  in  1821,216  ;  and, 
in  1832, 369.  In  1840,  the  number  was  554 ;  of  which  137  were  printed  in  London. 
247  English  proTinoiaL  73  Scottish,  and  97  Irish  ;  the  total  number  of  stamps  issuea 
being  59,774,037,  of  which  31,405,243  were  issued  in  London.  In  1836,  the  total 
number  of  stamps  issued  was  35,576,056,  which,  though  40  per  cent,  below  the 
year  1840,  was  nearly  double  the  amount  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 

In  1712,  as  a  remedy  against  '*  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumours,"  Queen 
Anne's  goTemment  imposed  upon  newspapers  a  stamp-duty  of  a  halfpenny,  after- 
wards {^adually  increased  to  4d.  (with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.);  at  which  rate 
it  contmued  until  15th  September  1836,  when  it  was  induced  to  Id.  by  the  act 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  0. 76. 

Abridgment  of  thb  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  76. 


81.  Rates  of  duty :  For  eTery  newspaper  Id., 
ana  where  one  doe,  exclusive  of  the  margin, 
contains  a  superficies  ezceedinff  1530  inches,  and 
not  exceeding  S99S  inches,  io.  additional ;  but 
if  exceeding  9395  inches.  Id.  additional.  A  sup- 
plement not  exceeding  785  inches,  to  a  paper 
charvcd  with  duty,  is  cliargeable  with  id.  Un- 
der the  head  of  newspapers  are  included,— l#t, 
Papers  containing  public  news,  intelligence,  or 
occurrences,  printed  to  bo  dispersed  and  made 
pnbUc.  2ri,  Papers  containing  only  or  princi- 
pally advertisements,  printed  at  Intervals  not 
exceeding  S6  days.    3a,  Any  paper  containing 

Eblic  news,  or  remarlcs  thereon,  published  oer- 
licaDy,  or  in  parts,  at  intervals  not  exceeoing 
S6  davs,  where  any  of  the  numbers  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  sheets  (a  sheet  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act  being  a  piece  of  naper  not  less  than  81  by  17 
faiches),  exclusive  oi  cover,  See,,  or  is  published 
for  less  than  6d.  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Exemp- 
tions are,  **  Police  Gazette,  or  Hue  and  Cry ;" 
dally  accounts,  or  bills  of  goods  imported  and 
exported,  or  warrants  or  certificates  for  the  de- 
liverr  of  goods ;  weekly  bills  of  mortality ;  lists 
of  prices  current;  states  of  the  marlcet;  accounts 
of  the  arrival,  sailing,  &c.,  of  merchant  vessels, 
*'  or  anv  other  matter  wholly  of  a  commercial 
nature.''^  The  duties  commence  on  Ifith  Sep- 
tember 1836.  Other  laws  for  enforcing  stamps 
to  be  applied  so  far  as  consistent  with  this  act. 

fi  2.  Discount  of  25  per  cent,  allowed  on  news- 
paper stamps  in  Ireland. 

§  3.  Dies  with  name  or  part  name  of  paper  to 
be  prepared,  and  <when  required)  altered,  at  ex- 
pense of  proprietor  of  each  paper;  and  any  other 
description  of  stamp  to  be  of  no  avalL 

f  5.  Supplements  must  be  of  the  same  date 
with  papers,  and  have  the  word  **  Supplement 
to**  prefixed  to  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  the 
newspaper  must  show  in  conspicuous  characters 
that  a  supplement  is  published  with  it,  under 
penaltv  of  £90.  Selling  supplement  apsjt  from 
paper  incurs  similar  penalty. 

{  9.  Before  publishing,  declaration  to  be  given 
in  to  Stamp  Oflice,  stating  title,  place  of  print- 
ing and  of  publishing,  with  name  and  address 
of  printer,  publisher,  and  every  proprietor  out 
of  the  kiiudom ;  or  of  every  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom  if  they  do  not  exceed  two,  exclusive  of 
printer  and  publisher ;  if  more  than  two,  of  any 
two  whose  individual  shares  are  not  less  than 
any  other  proprietor's  residing  in  the  kingdom, 
exclusive  <H  the  printerand  publisher,  the  amount 
of  the  share  of  each  being  stated.  The  declara- 
tion to  be  signed  by  the  printer  or  publisher,  and 
by  those  proprietors  named  in  it  who  are  within 
the  Ungoom.  New  dedaiation  to  be  made  on 
■ay  dumge  which  renders  the  original  one  inap- 
plicsble,  and  whenever  a  new  dechuation  is  re- 
<|nbed  bv  notice  from  the  Stamp  Office.  Person 
making  ntlse  declaration  to  be  held  guilty  of  mis- 


I  demeanor.    (7.)  Person  failing  to  give  declara- 
I  tion  to  forfeit  iC50  for  each  publication,  and  to 
I  be  denied  stamps.    (8.)  Declaration  to  be  filed, 
i  and  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  connexion  of 
I  each  person  signing  it  with  the  newspaper,  unless 
he  have  given  in  declaration  to  Stamp  Office  of 
his  ceasing  to  be  proprietor,  &c.,  or^a  new  de^ 
elaration  nasbeen  given  hi  as  above,  and  not  con- 
curred in  by  him.    Certified  copy  of  declaration 
can  be  obtained  for  Is.,  and  where  such  certifi- 
cate produced  along  with  newspaper,  not  ne- 
cessary to  prove  purchase  of  newspaper.    Un- 
qualified person  granting  certificate,  or  proper 
officer  granting  one  falsely,  to  forfeit  jL*  100. 

S  9.  Service  of  process  at  the  place  of  printing 
or  publishing  mentioned  in  declaration,  to  be 
sufficient  against  the  individuals  mentioned. 

i  10.  Titles  and  names  of  printers  and  pub- 
lishers to  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  kept  at  head- 
office  for  inspection  without  fee. 

(11.  Printer,  publisher,  and  proprietors  (one 
or  more  at  discretion  of  Commissioners),  and 
two  approved  sureties,  to  give  bond  for  adver- 
tisement-duty, renewable  on  alterations,  and  at 
direction  of  Commissioners,  on  penalty  of  £100 
for  each  publication. 

S  12.  Affidavit  and  bond  given  In  previous  to 
commencement  of  act,  to  nave  same  effect  aa 
declaration  and  bond  by  the  act,  except  where 
such  alterations  take  place  as  would  require  new 
dedaration. 

S  la  Publisher  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dub- 
lin district  to  deliver  copy  of  each  edition  to  Stamp 
Office  between  10  and  3  on  day  of  publication  or 
following  day  not  a  holiday,  with  his  name  and 
address  written  by  himself  or  a  person  appointed 
and  intimated  to  the  Stamp  Office.  The  same  to 
be  done  in  other  districts  within  three  days,  two 
copies  being  delivered.  Penalty  on  &ilure ,  jb*20. 
Price  of  newspaper  to  be  paid  weekly  by  Stamp 
Office.  Newspaper  to  be  kept  forthcoming  as  evi- 
dence. On  petition,  publisher  not  in  the  Edin- 
burgh district  may  be  authorised  by  Commis- 
sioners to  lodge  paper  in  a  more  convenient  office 
than  that  of  his  district. 

{14.  At  end  of  every  newspaper,  supplement, 
or  sheet,  name  and  address  of  printer  and 
publisher,  and  place  and  times  of  printing  and 
publishing,  to  be  stated,  under  penalty  of  £20. 

{  15.  I^ne  to  vend  stamps  but  those  formally 
authorized,  and  publishers  not  to  supply  one 
another,  or  to  purchase  fh)m  unlicensed  persons, 
under  penalty  of  £50.  ( 16. )  Persons  publishing 
without  stamp  to  be  liable  for  stamp-duty  as  a 
debt,  independently  of  penalties.  (l7.)  Persons 
publishing,  selling,  or  possessing  unstamped 
papers,  may  be  summarily  fined  £20  for  each» 
or,  on  defiuilt,  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  or  .less  than  one  calendar  month,  by  one 
Justice,  on  application  of  officer  of  stamps. 
(18.)  Penalty  of  £50  for  sending  unstamped 
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n€WMMtpw>brc»d.  CMBeanofitamiMMithorlied 
to  seue  unstamped  papen  without  warrant. 

1 19.  Whereaay  individual  proeecoteafor  libel. 
diioova7  of  any  penon  or  matter  oonneeted 
trlth  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  may  be  en- 
feroed  by  prooee^ 

i  SO.  AdvertlMment-doty  to  be  paid  within 
SSdayi  after  the  last  day  of  each  calendar  month, 
and  on  ten  days'  Ikrther  delay  alter  notice, 
stamps  to  be  refused. 

{  SI.  Copy  of  each  worli  oontalainff  advertise- 
ments to  be  lodged  in  the  London,  BdinbarBh, 
or  Dttblfai  district  within  six,  to  othen  within 
ten,  days  of  publication,  and  advertisement-duty 
paid,  under  penalty  of  £20. 

f  St.  On  informatton  on  oath  aa  to  tnnsgres- 
■lons  of  the  act,  and  application  of  oflloer  of 
stamps.  Justice  may  grant  warrant  to  search 
premiaes  in  the  daytime,  and  if  unstamped  papers 
foond,  they,  and  ail  presies  and  types  used  for 
printing  them,  and  others  In  the  same  premises, 
to  Im  sMaed  and  forfeited.  (83.)  In  execution  61 
warrant,  doors  may  be  broken  open  in  the  day- 
time. Persons  obstructins  forfeit  jb'SO.  Peaoe- 
oAcer  revising  to  act  forfeits  £10. 

i  S4.  A  printer  may  deliver  notice  of  his  name, 
address,  and  place  of  business,  and  a  list  of 


periodloab  printed  by  him,  i mewed  qnarterlyy ' 
and  notice  of  each  new  periodical  at  Its  com- 
mencement. (SS.)  Persons  adopting  this  arranipe- 
ment  not  liable  for  an  v  periodical  which  would 
require  to  l>e  stampea,  unless  pnl»lisbed  after 
notice  is  received  from  Stamp  Office. 

I  96.  Actions  under  the  act  to  be  brought  be- 
fore Court  of  Exchequer,  within  three  calendar 
months,  and  after  one  month's  notice.  (87.) 
Penalties  to  be  pursued  for  before  Court  of  Bk- 
chequer,  or  bobre  Justices  where  the  penalty 
does  not  exceed  £90.  Commissionen  may  mi- 
tigate or  stop  proceedings. 

I  88.  Justices  mav  convict  on  evidence  without 
presence  of  accused,  may  give  warrant  for  levy- 
ing penalty  and  eostsby  sale,  or  for  incarceration 
for  not  more  than  three  or  lew  than  (mm  calendar 
month.  Appeal  on  recognisances  and  notice  Net 
to  next  general  or  ouarter  sessions. 

I  99-3B.  Forms  of  processes  and  acts  repealed. 

S  33L  Acts  not  repealed  as  to  arreais  of  duties, 
Ac. 

1 34.  Where  stamps  rendered  useless  by  the 
reduction  or  change  of  die,  on  notice  within  six 
months,  othen  substituted  to  the  same  amoont 
in  valuCb 

Newspapers  abound  in  all  the  British  colonies,  eyen  in  the  yoongest.  New  Zea- 
land ;  to  whioh,  indeed,  materials  for  printing  a  joamal  were  sent  with  the  first 
settlers.  Seyeral  have  been  establishea  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  colonred  pomila- 
tion  as  their  special  organs,  and  are  supported  and  conducted  entirely  by  this  class ; 
while  in  India,  besides  those  in  English,  there  are  many  in  the  nati-ve  huoguages. 
In  the  United  States  nearly  100,000,000  copies  are  annually  circulated :  they  have  no 
tax,  and  the  postage,  when  they  are  not  sent  above  100  miles,  is  only  a  oent  (Jd.) ; 
but  their  droulation  is  more  essentially  local  than  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  thinness 
of  the  population.  In  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  the  ^ress  is  fet- 
tered by  a  ri^rous  censorship,  and  in  sereral  other  states  it  is  subjected  to  a 
modified  snpenntendence :  their  newspapers  are  &om  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  apathy 
of  the  people,  comparatiTcly  small  in  number,  and  less  occupied  with  political  sub- 
jects. In  Fraice.  howeyer^  the  amount  of  periodical  journals  in  183/  was  776.  of 
which  326,  including  27  daily  papers,  with  an  average  sale  of  90,000  copies,  oe- 
longed  to  Paris,  l&s  is  apparently  a  great  excess  over  Britain  ;  but  to  make  the 
comparison  complete  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view  our  unstamped  period- 
icals ;  also,  that  in  point  of  size  and  **  getting  up,^'  the  beet  Parisian  journals  do 
not  eqatA  our  ordinary  provincial  ones,  and  sink  into  insignifioance  when  compared 
with  the  giant  of  Printing-house  Square.  Again,  notwitnstandin(^  the  best  French 
newspapers  are  said  to  excel  in  the  comprehensive,  sober,  and  cntical  application 
of  general  principles  to  political  questions,  being  less  biassed  by  party  spirit — ^the 
reproach  of  the  British — and  especially^  of  the  American  press,  yet  tney  want 
that  species  of  power  which  characterizes  our  daily  prints.  Thus,  though  the 
**  Journalism  of  Paris "  is  supm>6ed  by  those  conversant  with  both  countries  to 
exercise  a  greater  influenoe  in  f^rance  than  the  London  papers  do  in  Britain,  still 
out  of  France  the  Parisian  journals  scarcely  affect  public  opinion  at  all ;  while,  as 
vras  proved  bjr  the  slave-trade  agitation,  the  influence  of  the  London  press  is  felt 
over  the  civilized  world.    [Advertisements.]    8 

NEW  YORK.    [Unitbd  States  op  Nobth  America.] 

NEW  ZEALAND.    [Zealand.  New.] 

NICARAGUA  or  PEACH  WOOD,  an  inferior  kind  of  brazilwood,  used  to 
dye  a  bright  fugitive  "  fancy  red."  About  2500  tons  are  annually  imported  from 
Central  and  South  America. 

NICKEL,  a  brilliant  white  metal  resembling  silver ;  ductile  and  malleable,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  Sp.  gr.  8*5.  It  is  usually  procured  from  speise, 
a  compound  of  the  metal  with  arsenic,  round  associated  vrith  cobalt  in  Germany. 
Alloyed  with  copper  it  forms  arsentane  or  Grerman  silver  ;  and  is  besides  used  in 
niakingmariners  compasses  and  for  other  purposes. 

NIGKlTIA,a  term  applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  whole  of  Central  and 
Western  Africa  inhabited  oy  the  Negro  race.  It  extends  from  the  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert  on  the  N.  to  16**  S.  lat.,  the  parallel  of  Cape  Negro ;  thus  embracing  Sene- 
cambia,  Soudan,  Guinea,  Angola,  and  generally  all  countries  watered  oy  the 
Senegal,  Gambia,  Quorra  or  Niger,  Congo,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  At- 
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fauitlo  wiUiin  the  aboye  Umits,  as  well  as  those  which  run  into  Lake  Tchad.  Of 
the  interior  of  this  'rest  zedon  little  is  known  beyond  what  is  fornlshed  by  Park, 
Denham,  Clapperton,  Lander,  and  other  travellers.  A  trade  of  some  consequence 
is  carried  on  between  it  and  the  Barbary  States,  as  well  as  Egy^,  hv  means  of 
caraTans  which  cross  the  Desert :  but  our  information  regarding  this  mtercourse 
is  scanty,  and  not  Tcry  recent.  In  the  present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  principally  to  the  coast-district,  where  seyeral  of  the  European  na- 
tions have  settlements.  8 

Nipitia,  though  oontainlng  the  mountains  of  Kong  and  ottier  lofty  elevationB.  may  yet  be  de- 
•eribed  as  upon  tne  whole  nther  an  undulating  tlum  hilly  region.  Being  likewue  wboUy  within 
the  tropics,  and  mostly  well  watered,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  yielding  the  richest  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  These  advantages,  however,  have  been  in  only  a  trifling  degree  improved 
by  agnculturo ;  and,  excepting  small  portions  around  the  towns  and  villages,  the  great  mass  of 
the  country  consists  of  dense  forests  and  Jun^es,  swarming  with  wHd  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles. 
The  products  of  culture  are  chiefly  maixe  and  millet,  to  which  in  some  places  aro  added  rice,  yams, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton ;  but  scarcely  any  of  these  have  been  raised  for  mora  than  native  use. 
As  yet,  notwithstanding  Uie  exertions  of  Britain,  the  traffic  in  slaves  forms  the  grand  staple  of  the 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  [8LAva.1  Of  the  commodities  which  form  the  snoieets  of  legitimate 
commerce,  the  most  Important  is  the  oil  of  the  palm  tree.  QPajum  Oil.']  The  chief  others  are--«old« 
found  principally  In  the  mountainous  districts  at  the  heads  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  in  Upper 
Guinea,  ih>m  whence  it  Is  carried  down  these  rivers  as  well  as  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  ivonr  or 
elephants*  teeth  drawn  also  firom  the  interior ;  gums,  particularly  gum-senegal,  procured  crom 
forests  in  the  half-desert  tracts  north  of  that  river ;  also  teak  and  various  Idnds  of  ornamental  and 
dyewoods,  espedaliy  that  called  cam-wood.  These  articles  are  exchanged  for  European  goods, 
—mostly  cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  iron  and  other  metals,  spirits,  and  cowries,  whidi  last 
aro  hugely  introduced  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 

The  principal  European  settlements,— «b  the  French  on  the  Senegal,  the  British  on  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Portuguese  on  the  Rio  Grande,— consist  of  fortified  depOts  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  from 
whence  the  merofaants  set  out  in  boats  at  certain  seasons,  and  ascend  the  streams  as  far  as  they 
are  navigable ;  stopping  at  fixed  stations  to  which  the  natives  bring  their  productions  to  exchange 
for  manufactures.  In  a  few  positions  there  are  besides  block-houses,  wherein  some  black  soldiers 
with  European  officers  are  kept  for  the  protection  of  trade.  Enterprise,  however,  is  checked  both 
by  the  savage  habits  of  the  natives  and  by  the  climate,  which  along  the  whole  coast  is  highly  in- 
salubrious to  European  constitutions,  and  on  the  shores  of  Guinea  Is  pestilential  to  a  degree  quite 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

BamaR  Scm.ximrTa.'— BaM«r«t,  a  forttfled  town  on  St  Hary's,  a  low  swampy  island,  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  Gambia,  in  hit.  13°  28^  N.,  long.  16*>  Sft'  W. ;  pop.  3U0O.  The  British 
likewise  possess  Fori  Jamet,  30  miles,  and  Maearthy'*  luandt  300  miles  farther  up  the  same 
river,  besides  minor  posts.  Vessels  of  300  tons  narigate  the  Gambhi  for  60  leagues,  and  smaller 
vessels  as  fiu*  as  Barnconda,  850  leagues.    The  exports  from  these  settlements,  consisting  prind- 

Rlly  of  bees'  wax,  gum,  hides,  Ivory,  mahogany,  gold,  and  palm  oil,  amounted  in  the  years  1837. 
38,  and  1839  (IndTuding  re-exports  of  tobacco,  •fcc),  respectively  to  £138,886,  £1»,496,  and 
jb'168,789 ;  the  fanports  to  £89,763,  £105,625,  and  £153,909 ;  and  the  shipping  emptoyed  hi  each 
year  amounted  to  about  15,000  tons. 

Bierra  Leone,  a  colony  occupying  a  penfaisula  about  460  miles  8.  from  the  Gambia ;  area,  398 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  In  1839,  39,1^,  of  which,  however,  only  99  were  white.  Freetown,  the  seat  of 
govenunent,  b  hi  bU.  8<*  30^  N.,  long.  13P  14'  W.  All  the  West  Indfai  products  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  oenerally  succeed,  especially  coffee ;  but  the  exports  still  consist  mainly  of  timber, 
palm  oil,  and  cam-wood.  The  chief  imports  are  Manchester  and  India  goods,  proviskms,  tobacco, 
spirits,  arms,  and  ammunition.  In  the  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  the  exports  amounted  respect- 
ively to  £108.368,  £64,986.  and  £58,440 ;  and  the  imports  to  £'79,478,  £91,198,  and  £103,086L 
The  British  llkeirise  possess  several  islands  contiguous  to  this  coast 

Cape  OoaH  Cattle,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  hU.  5«  6'  N..  loos.  1"  ly  W.,  may  be  considered  the 
centre  emporium  between  Siena  Leone  and  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  for  the  introduction  of  British 
goods  In  exdumge  for  gold  dust,  palm  oO,  and  ivory.  The  chief  other  British  possession  on  thk 
coast  is  Aeera,  where  a  oonsideraDle  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Ashanteea. 

FasNCH  ScTTLSMBirrs.— £X  lottff,  ota  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  in  lat  16**0'N., 
loiw.  8P  ir  W.;  pop.l5,000,including800  whites.  Its  chief  advantages  are  confined  to  the  gum-timde, 
and  the  gold-trsde  with  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  in  Upper  Senegal :  the  h»t  being  chiefiy  car- 
ried on  uiBambdt,  which,  witli  Podker.  on  the  Island  of  Morfil,  are  the  chief  other  settlements  in 
the  river.  For  navigation  the  Senqgal  is  fiur  inferior  to  the  Gambia ;  Its  ascent.  Indeed,  being  only 
practicable  tai  the  wet  season  fh)m  May  to  October. 

PortandUe,  on  the  coast,  about  140  miles  N.  from  the  Senegal,  derives  Its  chief  if  not  sole  Im- 
portance from  the  gum-trade  with  the  adjoining  districts. 

Considerable  exdtement  has  of  late  years  been  produced  among  the  British  merchants  trading 
to  this  coast,  by  their  exclusion  from  rortandic,  notwithstanding  the  rip^ht  guaranteed  to  them  by 
art.  11  of  the  treaty  of  1783  (since  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris),  which  provides :  *'  As  to  the 
ffum-trade,  the  English  shall  have  the  ri|^t  of  carrying  it  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John  to  the  bay  and  fort  of  Portandio  inclusive :  provided  that  they  shall  not  form  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  whatsoever  nature  in  the  aaid  river  St  John,  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  the 
bay  of  Portandio."  This  matter  is  at  present  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

Annredar,  a  ihctoiy  near  Fort  James,  on  the  Gambia.  This  poeseaslon  is  disputed  by  the  Brit- 
Idi,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  above  mentioned. 

PoBTuouasa  BmrrTLmuKnn.—Bit$ao,  and  other  posts  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  a^lolnlng  coast 

Angola,  at  the  extreme  south  of  Nigritla,  has  been  already  noticed.    [  An oola.] 

DirrcH  SnTLKMKWTs.— £{  Mina,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  9  miles  W.  from  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  also 
AJrim,  on  this  coast,  and  some  minor  posts. 
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DAiftsn  BwTTLMumim^-CkrisUaiibarff  Ca$Ue,  near  Accra,  and  Ningpo,  Mar  tha  E«  cstnmii^ 
of  th«  Gold  Coast 

Amkiucaiv  Ssttlsmkwt.— £<&eHa,  a  tmall  colony  foanded  in  18SI,  at  themootb  of  the  1C«- 
•urado,  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  as  an  asylum  for  liberated  negroea. 

Besides  the  intercourse  at  these  settlements,  there  is  a  considerable  floating  tiafflc  by  vessels, 
which  trade  along  the  coast,  or  enter  some  of  the  large  rirers,  where  their  cargoes  are  bartered 
for  produce.  This  trade,  which  is  of  course  the  only  kind  carried  on  in  the  Golf  of  Guinea,  be- 
tween the  Gold  Coast  and  Angola,  a  tract  where  there  are  no  European  settlements,  and  which 
includes  the  fertile  and  populous  countries  watered  by  the  embouchures  of  the  <lnorra  and  other 
large  rivers,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  conducted  at  the  European  settlements  Its 
wn»X  staple  is  palm  oiL  Acoording  to  Messrs  Laird  and  Oldfleld,  **  the  best  goods  for  this 
trade  are  muskets,  powder,  red  beads,  white  bait,  common  scarlet  cloth,  blue  beads,  bandanas, 
romals,  coarse  stufThats,  pipes,  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  looking-glasses.  A  puncheon  of  oil  is  termed 
so  many  bars,  varying  according  to  the  state  of  the  market :  a  gun  is  six  bars ;  a  head  of  tobaoco» 
two  bars ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Cowries  are  taken  at  Eboe,  and  all  up  the  country."  This 
traffic,  however,  is  subject  to  frequent  Interruptions  from  the  slave-trade.  **  In  the  Bonny,  Gala- 
bar,  and  Cameroon  rivers,  there  are  always  British  ships  loading  with  palm  oil  and  other  African 
produce ;  their  commanders  and  crews  making  every  exertion  to  complete  their  cargoes,  and  the 
natives  actively  engaged  in  collecting  produce :  "-'**  A  slave-trader  arrives  in  the  river ;  the  trade 
with  the  Britiiih  vessels  Is  Instantly  stopped ;  the  canoes  of  the  natives  are  armed  and  equipped  for 
a  nnarauding  expedition  to  procure  the  slaves ;  and  untfl  these  slaves  are  procured,  no  leglttmste 
trade  is  pursued.'*— (Jta/nl  oiuf  Oirf^eU**  4/Hca,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.) 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  wtst  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  three  years 
1831,  183ft,  and  1840.  amounted  respectively  to  £:>34,76U,  £892,540,  and  £489.128:  the  tost 
mainly  consisting  of  cottons,  £261,297;  arms  and  ammunition,  £104,934;  iron,  £18,SA8;  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  £14,090;  brass  and  copper  goods,  £13,187;  apparel,  £8673 ;  salt,  £06bZ0;  be- 
sides small  quantities  of  woollens,  soap,  and  candles,  hats,  silks,  glass,  earthenware,  dec  In  the 
same  year  (I840>.  there  were  also  sent  from  Britain  1,648,874  lbs.  tobacco,  besides  India  piece 
goods,  oocoa,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  products.  The  chief  imports  into  Britain  (exclusive  of 
gold,  which  is  not  entered  in  the  customs  accounts)  in  1840,  consbted  of  315,458  cwts.  palm  oil ; 
18,541  loads  teak ;  1933  cwts.  ivory ;  3773  cwts.  bees'  wax ;  3836  cwts.  hides ;  42,015  Iba.  oofliee: 
49,530  Ibc  pepper;  and  896  cwts.  ginger. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  the  European  settlements  in  the  national  denominations  of  money*  or  in 
dollars,  which,  with  oowriea,  form  the  pruidpal  currency  aJong  the  coast. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  or  SALTPETRE  (Fr.  NUr€,  Ger.  Salpeter.  It. 
NUro.  Sp.  &  Per.  NUrOy  SalUre.  Rns.  Seniira.  Per.  Shorak.  Hind.  Bqjee)j 
a  salt  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.    It  crystallizes  in  general  in  siz-aded 

frisms,  with  striated  surfaces,  Tory  brittle,  has  a  saline  cooling  taste.  Sp.  gr.  l*933w 
t  undergoes  no  alteration  in  the  air,  though  it  attracts  moisture  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere.  On  being  exposed  to  heat  it  fuses,  and  in  this  state  it  is  sometimes 
moulded  into  little  cakes  or  balls,  and  called  tal  prunella.  Saltpetre  is  used  for 
making  eunpowder,  signal-lights,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  also  for  preserving 
meat.  It  is  oesides  employed  in  metallurgy,  dvemgjLnd  in  medicine.  The  supply 
of  this  country  is  derived  almost  exclusiTely  from  Bengal,  where  it  exists  in  the 
soU,  and  from  which  the  rough  nitre  or  crude  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
lixiviation,  crystallization,  and  evaporation :  in  this  state  it  generally  occurs  in 
brownish  broken  crystals,  more  or  less  deliquescent.  It  is  shipped  from  Calcutta 
in  ba^,  each  contaming  164  lbs.  ;  and  the  trade  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Companv's  monopoly.  From  200,000  to  260,000  cwts.  are  now  an- 
nually imported  into  tne  United  Aingdom.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
saltpetre  is  produced  artificially  on  what  are  called  nitre  beds.  8 

MTRATJE  OF  SODA,  or  CUBIC  NITRE  (Fr.  Nitrate  de  eoude,  Ger.  WUr- 
f elsaf peter) y  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda.  It  is  similar  to  saltpetre  in  its  pro- 
perties, differing  chiefly  in  being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  crystallizing  in  a 
rhomboid  form.  This  salt  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  deposits  in  South 
America,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  near  to 
the  frontiers  of  Chili,  where  it  is  found  sometimes  efflorescent,  sometimes  crystal- 
lized, but  oftener  confusedly  mixed  with  clay  and  sand.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  this  country,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  manure  for  pastures,  and  indeed  for  almost  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce, 
except  that  grown  upon  heavy  wet  soils.  It  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  nitrate  of  potash  is  used,  though,  being  more  deliquescent  than  that  salt,  it 
is  not  adapted  for  tne  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  1840,  146,928  cwts.  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Peru  and  Chili,  8 

NITRIC  ACID  (Fr.  Actde  nitrique.  Ger.  Salpeter*atire\  an  intensely  acid 
liouid,  procured  hj  distilling  nitre  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  pure  it  is 
colourless ;  and  when  most  concentrated  it  has  a  sp.  ^.  of  1*5,  in  which  state  it 
contains  25  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  eminently  corrosive,  and  its  taste  is  sour  and 
acrid.  ^  In  commerce  it  is  sometimes  called  aquafortis^  and  generally  occurs  of  » 
yellowish  colour,  owing  to  its  containing  nitrons  acid  m  solution  ;  besides  which. 
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it  U  often  hiitlily  diluted,  and  contaminated  with  snlphtirio  and  moriatio  acids, 
as  also  with  alkaline  sulphates  and  muriates.  Nitric  acid  is  used  in  larae  quanti- 
ties. It  is  employed  in  a  great  yariety  of  chemical  processes ;  in  metallurgy  and 
assapnf ;  for  etching  on  iron  and  copper ;  in  dyeing^  and  in  medidne. 

NORWAY,  the  western  section  or  the  Scandinayian  peninsula,  extends  from 
lat.  BS^  to  71°  N.,  and  from  long.  5*  to  Sr  £.  Area,  134,309  sq.  miles.  Popula- 
tion. 1,194,827.  It  was  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  nntil  1814,  when, 
by  the  conyention  of  Kiel,  it  was  united  with  Sweden ;  retaining,  howeyer,  its  own 
representatiye  body,  or  Storthing.  The  ezecntiye  power  is  yested  in  a  yiceroy  and 
council  at  Christiania.  8 

The  generml  wpect  of  Norway  Is  bleak,  rugved,  and  tteril.  The  shorea  are  iitm4iODfid,  and  on 
the  west  lined  by  nnmerons  small  islands,  and  indented  by  htm  iffords).  The  Inteitor  is  moetly 
ooyered  with  a  rocky  mass  of  mountains,  or  lofty  plateaox  {Adds)  \  and  only  about  100th  put  oif 
the  surCsoe  is  supposed  to  be  productiye,  though  the  climate  is  less  rigorous  toan  that  of  Sweden, 
particularly  on  the  coast,  owuur  to  the  prevalence  of  westerW  winds.  I'he  lowest  tracts,  and  those 
to  which  cultivation  is  chiefly  Umlted,  occnr  around  Christumla  Fiord  and  the  a4)oining  shores 
of  the  Skager-rack,  or  to  the  8.  and  B.  of  the  Bay  of  Drontheim.  In  other  parts  it  is  confined  to 
tiie  narrow  valleys  by  which  the  monntain-masaes  are  indented.  The  land  is  mostly  the  property 
of  the  farmers,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state :  the  principal  crop  is  rye,  next  oats,  flax,  and 
potatoes ;  but  the  grain  raised  is  insufHcient  for  the  consumption.  The  manufactures  are  almost 
wholly  domestic ;  and  the  internal  trade  is  trifling,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  and 
the  defective  means  of  communication.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  their  course  is  impetuous, 
broken,  and  unfit  for  navigation ;  thoush  some  are  in-  part  toed  to  float  down  timber  Rom  the 
forests,  which,  with  the  fishings  and  mmes,  constitute  as  yet  the  chief  souroes  of  wealth. 

The  principal  timber  is  nine ;  the  most  extensive  forests  are  those  covering  the  eastern  deeUvity 
of  the  southern  range,  called  the  Norrska  FleUen,  and  the  hilly  country  eastwards ;  the  produce 
of  which  is  mostly  snipped  from  Drammen,  Langesund,  Christiania,  Christianaand,  Frederidcstadt, 
Frederidcshald,  and  other  southern  ports ;  being  previously,  however,  cut  into  balks,  beams, 
and  deals,— «n  operation  whidi  airords  employment  to  numerous  saw-mills.  In  1835,  the  quantitj 
exported  was Si6,778  laats ;  whereof  64,039  were  sent  to  Holland;  68,737  to  France;  55,996  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  39,176  to  Denmark.  Before  1810  the  exports  to  Britain  were  much 
larger,  but  in  that  year  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed  on  Baltic  timber  above  Canadian,  which  led  to 
ttie  substitution  of  the  latter,  thoum  much  inferior.  The  late  modification  of  the  timber-duty, 
however,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1842),  will  perliaps  stimulate  the  inhabitants  to  improve  the  means 
of  conveyance  between  the  forests  and  the  ports,  and  thus  lead  in  time  to  increased  shipments. 

Fishing  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry  along  the  western  coast.  The  prlndpal  station  is  the 
Lofoden  Isles,  especially  East  Yagoe ;  but  the  produce  is  exported  from  Beigen,  Drontheim,  Chris- 
tiansand.  and  other  western  ports  on  the  mainland.  In  1835,  the  shipments  consisted  of  89,733,313 
lbs.  dried  cod,  &c.,  and  16,074,141  lbs.  lubfish,  sent  chiefly  to  the  B.  of  Europe;  470,71i  barrels 
herrings,  mostlv  to  the  Baltic  states ;  749,302  lobsters,  to  London ;  4,SS7>584  pots  train  oil,  to 
Holland,  Prussia,  Hamburg,  Ac  ;  besides  salmon,  anchovies,  and  other  fish. 

Iron  occurs  in  immense  layers  in  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Norska  Fiellen,  in  the  province  of 
Christiansand ;  and  in  1835, 3,440,170  Ibc  were  shipped  in  ban,  besides  330,063  Ibe.  in  pig,  mosthr 
to  Denmark,  from  Oesteriisceer,  Langesund,  and  Christiania.  Copper  abounds  in  the  Dovrefleld 
range,  at  Roraas,  Medal,  and  Selby ;  and  in  1835, 8,460,000  lbs.  ore  were  exported  at  Hammerfest, 
chieflv  to  Britain ;  besides  759,384  lbs.  refined  metal  at  Dronthdm,  to  the  Netherlands  and  Altona. 
Cobalt,  found  in  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Nonska  Fiellen,  is  mostly  shipped  at  Dnunmen,  in  the 
form  of  smalts ;  888,477  lbs.  bebg  exported  in  1835,  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Enidand.  Silver  is 
worked  at  Kongsberg.  Besides  which,  lead,  sine,  marble,  and  slate,  are  found  in  various  places, 
though  as  yet  they  scarcely  form  articles  of  exportation. 

The  only  other  articles  of  export  deserving  of  notice  are  bark,  bones,  and  horns ;  skins,  especially 
tiiose  of  the  rein-deer,  the  hunting  of  which  is  a  leading  occupation  in  the  northern  districts ;  oil- 
cake, feathers,  and  grindstones. 

The  imports  consist  wincipally  of  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  provisions  from  Denmark ;  colonial 
produce  from  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  Britain ;  the  last  likewise  fhmishing  earthenware  and  other 
manufactures;  wine,  brandv,  fruit,  and  dressed  leather  from  France;  cheese,  iron  pots,  hoops, 
flax,  and  n^ie  and  linseed  oil  from  Holland ;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  sailcloth  from  Rusna.  In  1835, 
the  shipping  entered  inwards  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  6599  vessels,  234,089  lasts; 
whereof,  from  Holland,  55,351  lasts;  Britain,  49,634  lasts;  France.  47,874  lasts;  Denmark, 
36,386  lasts :  the  chief  ports  of  entry  were, — Drammen,  3R,276  lasts ;  Bergen,  92,764  lasts ;  lange- 
sund, 19,866  lasta ;  and  Christiania,  19,545  lasts. 

The  shipping  of  Norway  is  slowly  on  the  increase ;  in  1835,  there  belonged  to  it  9979  vessels,  of 
75,459  huts,  navigated  by  11 ,279  men.  Much  of  it  is  employed  in  the  carrving  trade  of  other  coun- 
Mes ;  while  of  the  shipping  entering  from  foreign  ports,  more  than  two-thirds  is  undo:  the  national 
flaff. 

Ports.— l«f.  On  the  Bkager  AieJfc,— Christiania,  the  capital,  in  hit  W*  54'  N.,  long.  10»  45'  E., 
is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  fiord,  uniting  with  the  farthest  N.  point  of  the 
Blcager  Rack,  pop.  83,121.  Drammen,  a  long  straggling  town,  20  miles  8.  W.  of  Christiania,  pop. 
7584,  Is  the  principal  seat  of  the  tfanber-trade.  Tjm  chief  others  are  Langesund,  Frederickstadt, 
Frederickshald,  Laurwig,  Kiageroee,  Oesteriiseser,  Arendal,  and  Christiansand. 

2d,  On  tttf  Wui  Oxut,— Beigen  is  *a  strongly  fortified  toi^ti  in  a  bay,  with  a  commodious  har- 
bour, though  of  dangerous  access ;  lat  60**  24'  N.,  long.  5"  IS'  E. ;  pop.  22,339.  Drontheim  or 
Trondheim,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Norwegian  Idtups,  lies  on  a  large  fiord,  in  lat.  69*  86^  N., 
hmg.  10"  24'  B. ;  pop.  12,70a    The  chief  others  are  ChristUuisand,  Btavanger,  and  Flekkefiord. 

MSASUMIS,  MONKY,  ftc 

Meamrtt  omf  Wdghtt,  generally  same  asl  Jfon^.— AcoounU  are  kept  in  spedes-dolbn, 
Denmark.  |  divided  into  5  marks  or  orts,  each  of  24  skilUnga« 
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Tbe  lU  veripectei-dollar  =  8  Dantob  xigstMoik  dol- 
lars =  4fl.  Ad.  iterlinc ;  but  money  ii  reckoned  in 
the  papw  of  the  Bank  of  Norway.  In  1838»  the 
Btorthlng  fixed  115  and  UO  paper  dolbn  as  the 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  at  which  ttie  bank 
oould  pay  100  dollars  In  silTer ;  making  the  Talueof 
the  bank  dollar  about  4s.  This  bank,  established 
inl8I6,  has  itA  principal  officeat  Dronthdm»  with 
branches  at  Christiania,  Bergen,  and  Christian- 
saod.  The  notes  for  S4  skUlings,  00  skllUngB, 
and  I  qMcies-doUar.  are  printed  on  white  paper ; 
thoae  for  ff  species-dollars  on  blue ;  thoee  for  10 


■pede^^Uan  on  yellow;  and  thoeefoarMqweifl** 
dollars  on  green  paper. 

There  are  no  gold  cobu ;  and  ahhoodi  dfrer 
dollars,  and  half  dollars,  are  in  ctreulaaoii,  yet 
for  all  sums  abOTe  84  skilUng*  (9id.),  the  v^m 
of  the  lowest  bank  note,  paper  money  is  in  gene- 
ral use.  The  AMOaitiml,  or  small  money,  etmslsta 
of  sQyer  pleees  of  4  and  8  skillingB,  ana  eopper 
coins  of  1  and  8  skillinn  Talue. 

Exchanges  with  toragn  countries  are  osually 
effected  hi  banoo,  through  the  medtaunof  Ham* 

BUBOk 


NOTICE,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange  and  proouBsory  notes.  A  holder  of  a 
bill  is  bouna  to  give  notice  of  non-aocepttwce  or  non-payment,  to  any  party  other 
than  the  acceptor  or  maker,  on  whom  he  means  to  olaim  for  reconrse.  Want  of 
notice  of  non-acceptance,  howeyer,  is  no  bar  to  the  claim  of  an  oneroos  indorsee, 
who  has  taken  the  bill  before  it  becomes  due,  and  without  marks  of  dishonour. 
If  a  conditional  acceptance  is  taken,  notice  must  be  giTon,  otherwise  the  parties 
may  be  released.  Notice  is  required,  that  the  drawer  and  indorsers  may  tako 
measures,  tiirongh  their  transactions  with  the  drawee  or  otherwise,  to  secure  their 
remedy  in  the  case  of  being  compelled  to  take  up  the  bill.  It  is  a  presumption  of 
law  that  damage  is  occasioned  when  notice  is  omitted  ;  and  proof  to  the  contrary 
wiU  not  be  received.  If  the  biU  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  drawer,  and  tlie 
drawee  has  no  effects  of  his,  and  is  not  otherwise  under  any  obligation  to  accept 
or  pay,  the  drawer  is  not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishonour.  But  the  nature  of  the 
bill,  as  between  the  oridnal  parties,  will  not  affect  the  right  of  an  indorser  who 
has  been  an  onerous  holder,  to  notice.  If  the  drawee  has  had  any  eflbcts  of  the 
drawer  in  his  hands,  *'  it  would  be  dangerous  and  inconyenient,  merely  on  account 
of  the  shifting  of  a  balance,  to  hold  notice  not  to  be  necessary"  (c7At<ty,  328). 
It  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  notice,  where  there  are  effects,  that  the  drawee  has 
explained  to  the  drawer  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  proTiae  for  the  bill.  Notice 
from  any  part j  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  every  other  party,  between  the  person  who 
gives  it  and  hun  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  notice  must  hear  that  the  holder  in- 
tends to  claim  recourse,  and  so  information  of  dishonour,  casually  obtained,  or 
communicated  by  a  thira  party,  will  not  suffice  ;  but  a  holaer  who  sends  notioe  to 
his  immediate  indorser,  may  profit  by  its  beinff  conveyed  to  the  drawer  if  without 
delay,  either  directly  from  that  indorser,  or  from  him  through  another  indorser. 
It  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  each  party  who  intends  to  claim  recourse  to  send 
notice  to  every  jparty  agMnst  whom  he  thinks  he  mav  hare  any  occasion  to  exer- 
cise the  right  of  recourse.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  vrhen  the  notioe  is  to  a 
farty  abroad,  information  should  be  conveyed  of  protest  having  been  taken. 
Protest.] 

There  is  no  particular  form  for  notioe ;  it  is  sufficient  that  both  the  dishonour 
and  the  intention  to  claim  in  recourse  be  distinctly  stated.  Notice  should  be  sent 
without  delay ;  it  may  be  sent  immediately  on  acceptance  or  payment  being  absolute- 
Iv  refused,  as  such  refusal  is  dishonour,  thoueh  retracted.  Where  parties  reside  in 
toe  same  p»Iace,  notice  of  non-payment  should  be jnven  on  the  expiration  of  the 
day  following  the  refUsal:  where  they  reside  in  different  places,  it  snould  be  posted 
on  such  dav  following.  "  It  is  settled  that  it  is  never  neeeeeary  to  give  or  forward 
notice  of  tne  non-payment  on  the  tame  day  when  a  bill  or  note  falls  due  "  (Ctdtty^ 
482).  The  same  rule  apulies  to  non-acceptanoe  of  inland  bills  ;  "  but  it  is  now 
setUed  that  in  the  case  oi  9^  foreign  bill,  notice  should  be  eiven  on  the  dav  of  tha 
dishonour,  if  any  post  or  ormnary  conveyance  sets  out  on  uiat  day ;  and  ii  not,  by 
the  next  earliest  conveyance "  i^Chitty,  337).  Each  party  has  a  day  for  giving 
notice,  and  '*  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  whole  day,  though  tne  post  by  which  he  is 
to  send  it  goes  out  within  the  day,  and  thoush  there  be  no  post  the  succeeding  day 
for  the  place  to  which  he  is  to  send.  Therefore,  where  the  notice  is  to  be  sent  by 
the  post,  it  vrill  be  sufficient  if  it  be  sent  by  the  post  of  the  foUowing  day,  or  if 
there  be  no  post  on  the  following  day,  on  the  day  alter  "  iBayley^  270).  Sunday 
is  not  counted  a  day  in  notices  ;  andftne  person  who  receives  one  on  that  day  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  he  received  it  on  Monday.  Days  set  ai»rt  by  tiie  religion 
of  the  individual  to  be  kept  holy,  seem  generally  to  be  neld  equivalent  to  Sunday. 
Bills,  the  term  of  payment  of  which  would  happen  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or 
Christmas-day,  are  payable  on  the  previous  day.  [Grace.  Days  of.]  B}[  7  &  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  15,  when  a  bill  becomes  payable  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday  or 
Christmas-day^  it  is  unnecessary  to  jrive  notice  until  the  day  after  such  Good 
Friday  or  Chiristmas-day  ;  and  when  Qiristmas  occurs  on  Montuiy,  notice  of  a  bill. 
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payable  on  Saturday,  need  not  be  given  till  Tuesday.  By  §  2  the  same  rules  are  made 
appDoable  to  days  of  fasting  appointed  bv  royal  procuunation.  These  proyisions 
do  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  England, by  3&  4  Anne,  c.  9,  §  5,  to  obtain  remedy 
on  inland  bills  for  ootts,  da«iu^«t,  and  irUereti,9,  protest  must  be  taken  and  notice 
sent  of  it  within  fourteen  days.  In  extending  a  sunilar  provision  to  Scotland,  by 
12  Geo.  III.  c.  72,  §  41,  the  terms  used  were  of  such  a  general  nature,  that  the 
courts  decided  that  notice  of  dishonour  on  inland  bills  may  be  sent  at  any  time 
within  fourteen  da]rs,  to  preserve  recourse.  Bills  between  Scotland  and  England 
are  not  considered  imana  bills  in  as  far  as  resfieots  this  act.  It  seems  not  to  be 
decided  whether  the  notice  ought  to  be  received,  or  must  only  be  despatched 
within  fourteen  days.— CB^A**  Com.,  L  419.) 

Delay  to  give  immediate  notice  may  be  excused  by  the  circumstances.  The  ab- 
sence cif  the  drawer  from  his  nsual  place  of  business  and  residence,  and  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  holder,  may  constitute  an  excuse ;  but  the  absence  of  the  holder,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  relative,  is  no  excuse.  A  holder  can 
only  be  called  uj^n  to  use  due  diligence  to  discover  the  party,  and  if  there  is  any 
impediment,  notice,  without  undue  delay  afker  discovery  has  been  made,  suffices. 
Due  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  notice  reaching  the  proper  person.  If 
the  holder  knows  the  particular  address  of  the  drawer  in  a  large  town,  where  a 
letter  is  not  likely  to  reach  him  without  that  address,  it  should  be  ^ven  in  full ; 
but  if  the  address  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  the  purty  is  distinguishable  by  his 
mere  name  and  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  notice  addressed  in  such  form  will 
suffice.  If  the  ^arty  is  a  bankrupt  in  England  or  sequestrated  in  Scotland,  the 
notice  must  be  given  to  his  assignee  or  trustee.  Notice  to  a  company  through  one 
of  the  partners  suffices.  When  a  bill  has  been  drawn  by  a  firm  upon  one  chP  the 
partners,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  firm.  If  the  holder 
give  time,  and  send  notice  of  non-payment  to  the  drawer,  he  will  not  require  to 
give  second  notice  on  ejroiry  of  the  time  without  payment.  An  agent  employed  to 
present  a  bill  is  reeponsiole  to  his  employer  for  neglect  of  notice.  Notice  may  be 
held  as  received  by  the  party  entitledf  to  it.  Payment  of  a  part,  promise  to  pay  or 
to  see  paid,  a  promise  ^  to  set  the  matter  to  rights,"  &c.  have  been  held  to  amount 
to  a  waiver.  If  a  person  has  made  a  promise  to  pay,  without  having  had  notice, 
it  is  now  held  as  a  waiver  of  that  notice,  though  he  made  the  promise  in  ignorance 
of  his  right  to  found  on  want  of  notice,  provided  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  case.  In 
promissory  notes,  the  only  parties  to  receive  notice  are  iadoTBetB^^HBayley  on  /?., 
252-313.    ChiUy  on  B.,  9ih  editum,  327-343, 433-506.) 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  British  America,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  of 


including  likewise  a  number  of  settlers  of  French  descent,  called  Acadlans,  some 
negroes,  and  a  few  aborigines.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  lieutonant-gov- 
emor,  a  council  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
of  41  members,  elected  by  40s.  freeholders.  8 

The  Mpeet  of  the  shores  is  bleak,  and  In  many  parte  mgnd.  The  surfiue  of  the  faiteifor  oon- 
sbte  mostlyof  bold  undulations,  but  there  is  no  ooneideraole  elevation,  the  highest  land  (Ardk>lsa 
Hill,  near  Windsor)  being  only  810  feet  aboye  tlie  sea.  A  considerable  portion  is  occupied  by 
lalces ;  and  the  soil  is  not  generaliy  fertile,  though  there  are  some  rich  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays.  The  finest  districts  are  Annapolis  and  the  other  countlea 
a4Joininff  the  Bav  of  Fundy,  the  most  productive  and  iMst  settlea  portion  befaig  the  county 
eurronnoing  the  Minas  Basin ;  but  the  most  important  part  is  the  district  of  Halim,  the  cafrftal 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  communicates  with  the  preceding  by  a  canal  and  the  river  Bhubena- 
cadie.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious ;  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  objects  of  cul- 
tivation ;  wheat  is  also  raised  in  choice  situations,  though  not  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption ;  and  there  are  numerous  orchards ;  but  grazing  is  the  diief  branch  of  anicultural  in- 
dustry, and  for  which,  indeed,  the  province  Is  best  adapted  from  its  billy  surfiuse  and  copious  liri- 
gation.  A  laige  portion  of  the  country,  however,  Is  still  covered  with  forests,  which,  undter  the 
stimulus  of  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  by  the  motho^-country  in  flavour  of  colonial  produce, 
leads  here,  as  in  New  Brunswick  and  Oanada,  to  the  industry  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants befaig  directed  to  the  timber-trade.  The  wood  is  shipped  mostly  ha  the  foim  of  deals, 
battens,  boards,  planks,  sUnglee,  and  staves,  to  convert  it  into  which  affords  employment,  as  in 
the  other  provinces,  to  numerous  saw-mills.  The  cod-fishery  is  also  prosecuted  extensively  by 
the  colonists.  Another  important  branch  of  industry  is  that  of  mining.  Coal  and  iron  are 
abundant,  and  the  former  Is  pretty'  extensively  worked  at  Pictou.  Gypsum  abounds  in  the  western 
districu ;  and  the  "  Nova  Scotia  blue  grits,"  or  grindstones,  are  celebrated  all  over  America. 

The  situation  of  the  provUice  Is  advantageous,  and  its  trade  is  steadily  on  the  hacrease.  The 
exports  in  1 R34  and  18^7  amounted  respectively  to  £404,647  and  £478,461.  The  latter  was  made 
up  of  fish,  £181,961,  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embracing  likewise  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
mackerel,  and  herrings :  wood  and  lumber,  £143,7.% ;  coals,  31,472  tons,  value  £S6,894;  train 
oU,  180,333  g^ons,  £8(>,S77;  gypsum  manure,  83,326  tons,  £6738;  griodstones,  £18,085:  the 
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othflTArtidMeontirting  of  cattle,  iMl-skfaiBjantiMefandpoik,  aBdreriil]mi«nttoftropIealjprodiiMb 
They  are  sent  mostly  to  tho  West  Indies.  United  Statet»  and  Britain.  The  import!  in  1834  and 
1837  amounted  respectively  to  £7ra»917  and  £70<i,766 ;  mainl  v  composed  of  wheat  and  floor  fh>m 
tile  United  States  and  Germany,  British  manufiictures,  and  West  India  produce.  The  preceding 
valuattons.  it  hn  to  be  observed,  do  not  include  the  trade  with  the  adjoining  states  of  BritUi 
America.  About  4(HJ0  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  330,000,  arrive  annually ;  and  there  are  about 
100,000  tons  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  province. 


Ports.— Baiihx,  the  diief  port  and  capital,  is  situated  on  the  B.E.  side,  in  lat  44<*  39^  N.  and  long. 
63**  37'  W. ;  pop.  80,000.  Being  directly  open  to  the  Atisntic,  and  Its  navigation  scarcely  ever 
interrupted  by  ice,  it  Is  our  chief  naval  station  In  N.  America,  and  affords  secure  anchorsge  for 
1000  ships.  It  Is  entered  by  a  creek  16  miles  long,  which  terminates  in  a  sheet  of  water  called  Bed- 
ford ^»in,  and  is  every  wbwe  strongly  fortified.  Pictou,  the  port  next  in  consequence.  Is  situated 
on  the  N.  coast ;  it  canies  on  a  oonsiderahle  trade  in  lumber  and  coaL    Both  are  fhse  warehousing 

Krts.  The  other  places  fireouented  by  shipping  are  Tannouth,  Liverpool,  Lunenburg,  Windsor, 
irsborougb,  Cumberland,  Bhelbume.  and  Digby. 

Monejft  l)utie$,  4<^— Accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shllUngs,  and  pence  sterBngi  in  the  same 
denominations  in  a  nominal  currency  explained  in  the  article  Cahada  ;  or  in  douars  and  cents. 
The  circuktting  medium  is  composed  partly  of  British  and  American  coins,  and  ps^W  of  notes 
IsBiMd  by  the  Treasury,  and  by  a  brandi  of  the  Bank  of  British  America  and  several  local  ones. 
The  provincial  revenue  (excliuive  of  local  assessments)  amounts  annually  to  about  i?60,000,  de- 
rived principally  from  excise  and  customs :  both  are  moderate,— 4he  general  rate  of  import  dul^ 
on  British  mannfartores  being  Si  per  cent.  The  crown  duties,  levied  <mly  on  fordgn  goods,  art 
exptatined  in  the  article  Colowy. 

Caps  Brbtoii  Iblaivd,  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia,  b  separated  from  it  on  the  N.B.  coast  by 
tho  Out  of  Canseau.  Area  3000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is  penetrated  by  a  mediterranean  sea, 
called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divides  it  neariy  into  two  parts.  The  settlements  are  confined  to  the 
shores.  In  1^,  the  amount  of  the  exports  was  £41,337,  and  of  the  hnports  £7801.  The  chief 
ports  are  Artchat,  on  the  islet  of  Madame,  on  the  8.  side,  from  whence  there  are  exports  of  diy 
and  pickled  fish ;  and  Sydney,  the  capital,  on  the  N.B.,  which  carries  on  a  oonsideraole  trade  la 
ooals,  mines  of  which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  at  Bridgeport.  All  the  mines  fat 
Cape  Breton  Island,  with  those  in  Nova  SooUa,  are  let  to  the  Oeneral  Mming  Association. 

NUTMEG  (Dn.  Mtukaatnooien,  Fr.  NoUf  muscadet.  Ger.  Mtukatenntuie), 
a  spice  yielded  by  the  firuit  of  a  tree  iMyrittioa  motchtOa)  indigenoas  to  the  Mo- 
lucca laandB,  which  hennB  to  bear  when  10  years  old,  and /roes  on  improvinn^  during 
the  space  of  a  century.  The  fhiit,  which  is  singularly  beautnuL  is  pear-shaped,  about 
the  size  of  an  apricot.  As  it  ripens,  the  rind,  which  is  nearlj  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  of  a  whitisn  colour,  opens  and  displays  the  nutmeg  in  its  black  and  shining 
shell,  encircled  by  a  net-work  of  scarlet  Mace.  It  is  gathered  three  times 
a-year.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  the  mace  is  first  stripped  off,  and  the  nutmeg, 
after  being  oiied,  is  deprived  of  its  shell,  and  soaked  in  sea-water  and  lime,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  from  insects,  and,  by  closing  its  pores,  to  prevent  its  strength 
from  evaporating.  Three  sorts  are  distinguished ;  namely,  the  male  or  barren,  the 
roval,  and  the  queen.  The  last,  which  are  small  and  round,  are  preferred  to  the 
otners,  which  are  large  and  oval.  Nutmegs  are  solid,  unctuous  to  the  feel,  of  a 
gray-brown  colour,  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outside,  and  within  yellow,  varie- 
gated with  brown  undulating  lines ;  odour  fragrant  and  balsamic ;  taste  warm 
and  aromatic.  They  should  be  rejected  when  worm-eaten,  light  (from  the  oil  beinjg 
expressed),  musty,  or  varieeated  with  black  lines.  The  active  part,  however,  is 
confined  to  the  dark-colour«^  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to  be  worm-eaten.  Dry  lime 
forms  the  best  kind  of  package  for  this  spice. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas; 
and  by  their  avaricious  policv,  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is  confined  to  Ban- 
da-Neira,  Way.  Run,  and  uounong.  In  all  the  others  it  has  been  carefully  extir- 
pated, because,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  the^  were  supposed 
to  afford  better  opportunities  for  smuggling.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
Sumatra,  Mauritius,  and  other  parts  ofthe  East :  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  Cayenne  and  Trinidad ;  but  toe  greater  expense  attending  its 
cultivation  in  these  places  has  hitherto  prevented  any  reduction  of  the  monopoly 
prices  charged  by  the  Dutch.  About  120,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kin£[dom.  8 

Oil  of  Nutmeg. — This  spice  contains  a  fixed  or  solid  oil,  and  a  volatile  oil ; 
both  of  which  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  varie- 
ties :  the  English,  which  is  the  best,  occurs  in  pieces  of  about )  lb.  in  weight,  vfrap- 
ped  in  leaves  of  the  banana  ;  it  has  a  uniform  reddish  yeUow  colour  inside  :  and 
the  Dutch,  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped  in  leaves  or  paper,  and  of  a  lighter  colour. 
All  kinds  are  frequently  aaulterated. 

NUTRIA,  OR  NEUTRIA,  an  aquatic  rodent  little  quadruped  iMvppoiamuM 
cof^piu),  inhabiting  S.  America,  especially  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tuouman ; 
it  IS  valued  on  account  of  its  fur,  which^  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  of  two 
kinds, — ^the  long  ruddy  hair,  and  ^e  browmsh  ash-coloured  for  at  its  base.  The 
latter  is  now  largely  used  in  the  hat  manufacture ',  and  about  220,000  skins  aro 
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for  this  purposo  annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  States  of 
La  Plata.  S 

aVTSy  HAZEL  {Fr.Norsettes^Avelines.  li.  NaedntOe^Avelane.  Sp,Avettanai}^ 
produced  by  different  species  of  cory/t  or  hazel-trees  [Filbert].  They  are  common 
m  this  country,  but  the  best  are  brought  from  the  S.  of  Europe,  principally  Spain. 
About  150,000  bushels  are  annually  imported,   s 

NUX  VOMICA,  the  fruit  of  the  Sirychnas  ntuf  vomica^  a  tree  indigenous  to  Ma- 
labar, Coromandel.  and  Ceylon.  When  ripe,  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  is 
covered  with  a  shell  of  an  orange  colour,  ana  contains  a  pulp  in  which  ftx>m  three 
to  five  seeds  are  immersed.  These  seeds  are  round,  flattish,  and  about  }  inch  in 
diameter,  have  a  weak  nauseous  balsamic  smeU,  an  intense  bitter  taste,  and  contain  a 
▼irulent  poison.  They  are  used  in  medicine,  and  have,  it  is  said,  been  employed  in 
brewing  porter,  thou^  their  use  for  the  latter  purpose  is  prohibited  by  statute.   8 

0. 

OAK  (Ft,  CMne.  Ger,  JEiche,  li.  Querela.  For.  &  Sp. /2o5fe},  a  »Bnus  of  trees 
iQuercus)  embracing  about  150  species,  two  of  which,  common  in  ouriorests,  excel 
all  the  others  in  the  production  of  timber.  The  common  British  oak  (Q.  peduncukUa)^ 
"  the  father  of  ships,"  that  which  chiefly  abounds  in  our  island  and  the  N.  of 
Europe,  is  distinguished  by  having  the  acorns  on  footstalks  :  the  sessile-cupped 
oak  (Q.  Seml^/lora)  bears  the  acorns  without  footstalks,  but  has  the  leaf-stalks 
longer  than  the  other ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  W.  of  England,  N.  Wales,  and  the 
S.  of  Europe.  The  best  oak  is  said  to  be  that  which  grows  m  cold  or  elevated  situa- 
tions (if  not  stunted),  on  stiff,  clayey  soils,  and  is  the  longest  in  arriving  at  matu- 
rity. The  common  species  is  of^  slower  growth  than  tne  sessile-cupped,  and  is 
commonly  preferred  to  it ;  but  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
really  the  best :  much  seems  to  depend  on  the  soil  and  health  of  the  individual  tree. 

The  "  unweageable  and  gnarlea  oak,"  when  cut  down  at  a  proper  age  (about 
60  years)  is  superior  to  all  other  timber  in  point  of  strength,  durability,  and  gen- 
eral application.  It  is  eminently  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  particularly  war- 
vessels,  from  its  not  splintering  by  shot.  It  is  not  grown  in  tnis  country  sufficient 
for  the  consumption ;  and  large  Quantities  are  imported,  especially  from  Prussia 
and  Canada.  The  kinds  principally  used  in  the  Royal  Dock  Yards  are  Welsh, 
Sussex^  and  Baltic,— the  last  being  the  most  esteemed  of  the  foreign  kinds :  the 
Adriatic,  formerly  much  used,  has  turned  out  ill.  In  domestic  arcnitecture  oak 
is  only  used  in  the  largest  and  best  buildings ;  occasionally  for  the  principal  beams ; 
but  its  chief  use  is  for  door  and  window  frames,  sills,  sleepers,  king-posts  of  roofs, 
trussing  for  girders,  sashes,  gates  of  canal-locks,  sluices,  posts,  anapiles. 

The  white  oak  (Q.  alba)  of  the  United  States  is  the  kind  chiefly^  used  there  for 
shipbuilding,  houses,  and  liquor-casks ;  it  is  also  imported  into  Britain.  But  tho 
live  oak  (Q.  vireru),  abunduit  in  Texas,  is  the  best  American  species.  *^  African 
oak,"  sometimes  used  in  shipbuilding  in  this  country,  is  wood  of  a  different  genus. 

OAKUM,  old  ropes  pulled  loose  in  order  to  be  used  in  the  caulking  of  ships.  S 

OATH.    [Affidavit.] 

OATS  (Dan.  Havre,  Du.  Haver,  Fr.  Avoine.  (3er.  Hafer,  It.  Vena,  Per. 
Avea,  Rus.  Owes,  Sp.  Avena.  Sw.  HaSre\  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains 
cultivated  in  Britain.  Of  the  common  species  {Avena  sativa)  there  are  several 
varieties,  as  black,  gray,  dun  brown  or  red,  and  white.  The  two  first  being  the 
hardiest,  are  cultivated  in  Hi|;hland  districts  and  on  inferior  soils  in  Scot&nd  ; 
but  in  England  the  black  oat  is  now  scarcely  known,  and  the  dun  or  red  oat  is 
nearly  coined  to  the  moors  of  (Hheshire^  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire ;  in  Ire- 
land, the  black  oat  is  the  favourite  kind  in  mountainous  districts.  The  white  oats, 
though  less  hardy  and  requiring  a  better  soil,  are  yet  earlier  and  heavier  than  the 
others,  and  are  generally  preferred,  especially  the  subvariety  called  the  potato  oat, 
now  almost  the  only  kind  cultivated  on  good  land  in  Eufflimd,  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands, and  Ireland.  The  seed-time  of  oats  is  March  and  April ;  four  to  six  bushels 
are  sown  on  an  acre ;  and  the  produce  varies,  according  to  soil  and  preparation, 
from  about  30  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  They  weigh  from  35  to  45  lbs.  a-bushel ; 
yielding  about  8  lbs.  meal  for  14  lbs.  com.  Drought  and  heat  are  unfavourable  to 
this  grain,  rendering  it  husky  and  tasteless.  The  nutritive  quality  of  oats  is  smaller 
in  a  given  weight  than  that  of  anv  other  of  the  cerealia ;  out  tney  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  principally  appliedi; 
though,  when  ground  into  meal,  they  are  also  largely  consumea  as  food  by  a  great 
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portion  of  the  popalation  of  SooUand,  the  N.  of  England,  and  Irelaad.  Tho  beat 
oats  are  thoee  of  Scotland  and  Friealand  in  Holland.    [Corn.]  B 

OCHBLE,  a  natire  eaiihj  mixture  of  alumina,  lilica^  oxide  of  iron,  and  other 
BubetanceB.  found  in  beds  in  Tarioue  places,  DartieularlT  in  Eni^and  at  Shotover 
Hill  near  Oxford,  and  in  Italv.  It  is  generaUy  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  but 
is  sometimes  reddened  by  calcination.  It  is  prepand  for  use  by  grinding  and 
elubriation ;  and  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  painters'  colours,  and  in  the  pol- 
ishing ^metals  and  stones.    Neariy  5000  cwtfl.  are  annually  imported.  B 

OIL,  a  substance  expressed  or  distiUed  from  certain  ye^;etable  and  animal  mat- 
ters, thie  distinotiye  characters  of  which  are  inflammability,  insolubility  in  water, 
and  (except  palm  oil  and  a  very  few  others)  fluidity  in  moderate  temperatures.  Oils 
are  either /swi  or  volaHie, 

Fixso  Ous.'-VtgdabU  ^Md  ofli  an  wuillT  contained  Id  tbe  seeds  of  pleote;  ttHMuh  qUto 
oil  Ib  extneted  troax  tho  pulp  which  lurroaiida  the  itone.  Thej  are proeurea  by  bruiringue  seed, 
and  lul^ecting  the  pulpy  matter  to  preenire  in  hempen  bege,  a  gentle  heat  befaaggenefaUy  empk^ 
•d  at  the  lame  time  to  render  the  oil  more  liquid.  Thety  are  commonly  of  a  t>"<*M>»  oonaiaienee 
and  unctnoue  feel,  and  dilTer  from  Tobitile  oib  in  leaving  a  greaqr  etain  on  paper  wbkh  cannot  ba 
removed  by  heat  alone.  They  are  tometlmes  ooloorleee,  oecaeionalhr  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
hue,  when  pure  semitcansparant,  with  little  smell,  and  a  mild  tasto.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  their  speeifle  gravity  varies  from  '90  to  ^M.  when  kept  tor  some  time  they  become  ruidd  ; 
and,  when  exposed  to  afr,  gmdnaUy  increase  fai  consistence,  till  at  last  they  become  solid.  Those 
which  retain  their  transparent  after  they  have  become  solid,— as  Unseed,  nut,  poppy,  and  hemp- 
seed,— are  called  drffiM  oUt/  while  others  whldi  assume  the  appearance  of  tallow  or  wax,  and 
become  opaque,— as  oUve,  almond,  rape,  and  ben,— are  called  /at  00$,  The  former  are  moetly 
used  for  paints,  varnishes,  and  prfnten'  mk :  the  latter  are  consumed  as  food,  in  medicine,  soap- 
making,  and  other  branches ;  several  of  each  kind  being  likewise  extensively  employed  in  the  arta, 
and  in  the  lubrioatkm  of  machinery. 

AfUmal  oils,  derived  from  the  fittty  matter  of  the  whale,  cod,  ssal,  and  others,  are  veiy  anak)goas 
in  composition  and  propertiee  to  the  vegetable  fixed  oils ;  and  in  Britain,  where  the  latter  are 
comparatively  expensive,  the  former  are  employed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  giving  li^t  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap. 

VoLATiLc  or  EsaaNTf  AL  Oil  ocean  In  all  odoriferous  plants.  It  Is  found  in  aU  parte  of  them, 
and  sometimes  dlflTerent  in  different  parte  of  the  seme  plant.  It  Is  the  odoriferous  prindnle  ef 
vegetables ;  but  ito  quantity  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  thdr  desree  of  smell ;  nor  is  ite  aearee 
of  pungency  and  acnmony  by  any  means  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  subject  from  whidi  it  la 
drawn.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  parte  of  the  plante  which  afford 
them  with  water  in  common  stills ;  a  few  are,  however,  obtained  oy  expression,  such  as  those  of 
lemon,  orange,  and  bemunot,  which  are  contained  in  distinct  vesiaes  of  the  rind  of  those  fruits. 
They  vary  considerably  in  specific  gravity.  Oil  of  turpentine,  the  lightest,  ii  *79S ;  oQ  of  sassafras, 
the  neaviest,  11MM.  They  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are,  turpentine,  clove,  dnnamon, 
caraway,  juniper,  nutmeg,  rosemary,  and  sassafras.  Their  aeneral  characteristics  are,— a  pene- 
trating odour  and  taste,  and  commonly  a  yellowish  colour ;  th^  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  la 
alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  In  water.  These  solutions  oonstituta  pa:fiimed  eumceg  and 
distiUed  waterti  the  former  principally  employed  In  perfunmry,  the  latter  In  pharmacy.  The 
liigh-priced  kinds  are  not  unfrequently  adulterated  with  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.  The  fonner  addi- 
tion is  rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  water ;  the  latter  by  the  greaey  qtot  which  they  leave  on 
paper,  and  which  does  not  evaporate  when  gently  heated.  The  ofis  of  commercial  impoitance  are 
treated  separately  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

The  customhouse  practice  is  not  to  gauge  oils  paying  duty  by  the  tun,  but  to  weigh  them, 
redtoning  every  9  lbs.  of  net  weight  equal  to  an  fanpcnal  gallon. 

OKE,  a  Turkish  weight  equiy&lent  to  2^  lbs.  aroirdupois  nearly. 

OLDESNBURG,  a  German  state  composed  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name, 
bordering  on  the  N.  Sea,  and  on  the  land  side  contiguous  to  Hanoyer,  Bremen,  and 
the  Weser ;  and  the  small  principalities  of  Lubeo  and  Birkenfeld.  Total  area 
2440  sq.  miles.  Pop.  269,000.  Groyemment  monarchical,  without  any  assembly  of 
estates. 

The  countiy  is  level,  and  the  soO  In  general  poor.  Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  chief 
occupations  <n  the  people.  Exporte,  oxen,  horses,  linen,  leather,  beer,  hides,  ngs,  Ac.,  chiefly 
to  Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  especially  Bremen.  In  1836,  OMenbnig  joined  m  a  commer- 
cial leecue  with  Hanover  and  Brunswick.    [Brcmbw.    Gxutairv.    Pbitbbo-Gkemaii  Customs 

UKIOlf/j 

OLIBANUM  OB  FRANKINCENSE  (Fr.  Enceru,  Ger.  Weihrauch,  It.  In- 
cento),  a  gum-resin  procured  from  a  plant  iBotwelHa  Thur\fera^  Rozb.)  found 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India.  Two  qualities  are  distinguisiied :  olibuium 
in  trains,  and  common  olibanum.  The  first  occurs  in  small  roundish  pieces  of  a 
li^nt  yellowish  colour,  yenr  brittle^  and  semi-transparent ;  taste  acrid  and  slightly 
bitter.  The  second  is  in  Jarser  pieces,  mostly  of  a  dark  colour,  and  mixed  witn 
impurities.  The  odour  of  ohoanum  is  balsamic,  and  it  bums  with  a  dear  light, 
diffusing  a  fragrant  smoke.  It  is  used  principaUy  as  incense  in  Roman  Gatiiolio 
churches,  and,  though  rarely,  in  medicine. 

An  Arabian  kind  of  olibanum,  formerly  imported  from  the  Leyant^  is  now  seldom 
met  with,  and  its  origin  is  a  matter  ox  doubt.  In  America,  yanous  trees  yield 
substances  analogous  to  olibanum,  and  used  in  a  similar  way. 
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OLIVE,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  iOlea  Ettropaa),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa,  and  extensiTely  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  especially  Italy. 
It  is  a  small,  green,  oval  berry,  oontainin^  a  doable-oelled  nut.  Olives,  wheu 
fresh,  have  a  niursh,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagrjMable  taste  ;  and  they  are  eaten 
onW  after  having  been  steeped  for  several  days  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  then 
pickled  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  Flavoured  with  some  spioe,  the^ 
are  occasionally  used  after  dinner  in  Britain,  but  more  abundantly  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  improve  the  flavour  of  certain  wines.  Olives  are  principally  imported  into 
this  country  frt>m  France,  in  barrels  of  28  gaUons,  and  from  Spain,  in  jars  of  two 
cidlons.  An  allowance  of  ^  to  ^  is  made  at  onr  custom-house  for  pickle.  This 
fruit  is,  however,  chieflv  valued  for  the  oil  obtained  from  it. 

The  matured  wood  or  the  olive  is  hard,  compact,  and  reddish  in  colour.  It  takes 
a  fine  gloss,  and  is  made  into  snuif-boxes  and  trinkets. 

OLIVE  OIL  (Fr.  Huile  (FoUvet,  Ger.  BatmML  It.  ORo  cTuliva.  For.  Oleo 
daa  oMtUvnat,  Sp.  AceUe  d«  aeeHunoi),  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  is  derived 
from  the  fruit  on  its  arriving  at  maturity  in  r^ovember.  The  olives  are  first 
crushed  in  a  mill,  care  betnir  taken  that  the  millstones  are  so  placed  that  they 
may  not  break  the  nuts.  Glie  mass  being  then  put  into  bags,  and  subjected  to 
moderate  pressure  in  a  screw-press,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  vtrptn  oil,  of 
snperior  quality.  After  this  is  completely  expressed,  the  mass,  stones  and  all,  is 
eitner  returned  to  the  mill,  and  the  stones  are  broken,  or  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  mixing  up  the  whole  with  boiling  water,  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  press. 
By  this  means  the  common  kind  of  oil  is  obtained  ;  while,  by  repetition  of  the 
process,  an  inferior  sort  is  procured,  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  soap.  Vir^n 
oil  is  of  a  very  pale  yellowish-green  colour  ;  inodorous  when  fresh,  but  emitting 
a  peculiar  smell  when  old ;  taste  bland  and  purely  oily,  but  becoming  in  time 
slightly  rancid  :  it  congeals  at  88*  Fahrenheit.  Sp.  gr.  *915.  The  common  kind  is 
of  a  brownish-yellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  a  taste  or  odour  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  subrancid.  Olive  oil.  being  high  priced,  is  fluently  adulterated  vrith 
cheaper  kinds;  but  the  fraud  u  known  by  a  less  tendency  to  congeal  by  reduction  of 
temperature.  This  oil,  in  the  countries  of  production,  is  an  important  article  of 
subsistence  to  all  classes ;  and  it  is  also  employed  to  bum  in  lamps.  In  our  country, 
as  food,  it  is  used  almost  solely  in  cookery  and  for  salads  as  a  luxury;  but  consider- 
able quantities  are  employed  in  the  making  of  fine  soap,  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, and  in  other  arts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  to  form  cerates 
and  plasters. 

Ohve  oil  is  prepared  in  immense  quantities  in  Italy)  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  Apulia  and  Cuabria  in  Naples,  the  produce  of  which  is  largely  exported  from 
GaUipoU,  ^e  principal  oil-mart  of  the  peninsula :  this  kind  is  of  fine  quality,  a 
distinction  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  tufa  cisterns  in  which  the  oil  is  puri- 
fied at  this  port  before  being  shipped.  The  Florence  and  Lucca  oil  shipped  from 
Leghorn  is  likewise  in  high  esteem.  The  Sicilian  kind  is  generally  of  low  value.  Olive 
oil  IS  also  largely  produced  for  exportation  in  Spain.  In  France,  the  best  is  made 
in  the  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  the  finest  being  that  of  Aix.  About 
2,000,Ci00  gallons  are  annually  imported  into  this  country  for  consumption,  chiefiy 
from  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from  Portugal,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Turkey,  Barbary,  and  France.  8 

ne  cutUmu  tan,  when  imported  in  Ian,  ialtot  each  Jar,  and  |  for  ibot  or  ledlmeiit ;  a 
cbeet  ooDtains  flO  flaela  =  8/,  Imperial  gaUone.    [Ou.] 

ONION  (Fr.  OUpton,  Ger.  ZwieM,  Por.  Cebola,  Sp.  Cebolld),  a  well-known 
biennial  plant  {AlHum  cepa\  having  a  bulbous  root  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  kind,  soil,  and  cultivation.  The  smaU  are  more  pungent  than  the  large;  and 
those  wnich  have  a  tinge  of  red  or  purple^  than  those  which  are  white.  The 
"  Strasburg"  and  its  varieties  are  the  hardiest  in  this  country.  But  our  onions 
are  surpassed  by  those  imported  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France, 
which  are  much  larger,  and  more  mild  and  succulent.  Onion  seed  is  also  imported 
in  large  onantities.  8 

ONx  A,  a  species  of  agate,  in  which  the  siliceous  particles  are  arranged  in  alter- 
nating horizontal  layers  of  opaque  white  and  translucent  blue  gray  or  orown.  It 
is  employed  for  cameos,  the  ngure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque  white,  and  the  dark 
part  forming  the  ground,  or  the  contrary.  It  is  most  valuable  when  the  contrast 
of  colours  is  strong,  and  when  the  layer  is  thick  enough  to  give  a  high  relief  to  the 
object  to  be  engraved. 

OPAL,  a  b^tifhl  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Sp.  gr. 
2*09.    The  most  valuable  is  the  nobk  or  preemu  apai,  of  a  wnite,  bluish,  or  yel« 
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lowish  white  oolonr,  and  whan  riewMl  by  tnuiBinitted  light,  yellow.  It  exhflnts 
brilliant  and  changeable  reilectionB  of  green,  bine,  yellow,  and  red, — a  play  of 
oolours  which  hae  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  translnoent ;  fractnze 
conehoidal ;  with  a  resinons  lustre  ;  easily  broken,  but  scratches  glass.  Its  chief 
localities  are,  Czeryenitza  in  Hnncary,  the  Faroes,  Saxony,  and  at  Gracias  a  Dios 
in  Honduras,  whence  it  has  been  brought  in  specimens  of  considerable  size  and  of 
great  splendour.  This  kind  of  opal  is  sometimes  called  the  Nonniua  opal,  from  the 
senator  Nonnius,  possessor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,000  sesterces, 
who  preferred  banishment  to  parting  with  it  to  Antony. 

The  common  opal  diifers  from  the  precious  chiefly  in  wanting  the  play  of  oolours; 
it  is  found  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Hebrides.  A  Tariety  has  been  met  with 
in  India ;  and  Mr  Milbnm  states,  that  a  beautifol  Oriental  opal  is  worth  double 
the  price  of  a  sapphire  of  the  same  size.  They  occur  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to 
that  of  a  walnut ;  but  a  fine  stone  of  this  last  size  is  extremely  rare  and  precious. 
Much  care  is  necessary  in  purchasing  them,  as  there  are  many  counterfeits. 

OPIUM  (Fr.  Opium,  Ger.  M(^naaft.  It.  OfAo.  Arab.  Mai.  Ufyoon.  Pers. 
Sheerikfuukash,  Hind.  Ufeem.  Turk.  Madjoon),  a  narcotic  drug,  composed  of 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  oai»sules  or  fruit  of  a  species  of  poppy  iPapaver 
tomniferum)  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia ;  also  to  some  extent  in  European 
countries,  principally  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  The  inioe  is  collected  in  a  pot,  and 
worked  into  masses  or  cakes,  which  are  coTered  with  leayes,  to  preyent  their  stick- 
»ther,  and  then  dried  and  packed  into  chests.  Two  kinds  are  chiefly  dis* 
led, — Turkey  and  East  India. 

-  -.rkey  or  Smyma  opium,  so  called  ftt>m  the  place  of  shipment,  is  compact ;  at 
first,  softish  ana  reddish  brown,  but  becomes  nard  and  mackisn ;  lustre  waxj ; 
smell  heavy  and  disagreeable ;  tasto  at  first  nauseous  bitter,  afterwards  acnd^ 
and  rather  warm  ;  highly  inflammable ;  and  when  good,  not  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  Sp.  gr.  1*336.  The  best  is  in  flat  pieces,  enyeloped  in  large  leayes,  and, 
besides,  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species  oi  rumex.  Other  varieties 
occur  in  tiie  Levant  trade,  as  **  Constantinople  opium,*'  mostly  sent  to  Germany, 
*^  Egyptian  opium^"  and  ^  Trebizond  opium  ;"  but  tney  are  inferior,  and  not  so 
commonly  the  subject  of  British  commerce. 

East  India  opium  is  less  compact  and  softer  than  Turkey  ;  also  darker,  fainter 
in  odour,  less  oittor,  and  more  nauseous  and  weaker ;  containing  less  morphia. 
But  this  Inferiority  is  fast  disappearing  ;  and,  of  late,  that  manufactured  in  some 
districts  is  of  the  nnest  Quality.  It  is  produced  almost  exclusively  within  the  Ben- 
sal  presidency,  and  in  Malwa  in  Centnl  India.  In  the  former,  the  cultivation  of 
tne  poppy  is  conflned  to  certain  districts  within  Benares,  and  in  Bahar  near  Patna, 
in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  Company,  who  purchase  the  crop  from  the 
ryots,  at  the  price  of  1^  rupee  per  pound,  and  afterwards  dispose  of  it  at  stated 
public  sales  in  Calcutta.  At  the  sale  of  February  1840,  the  upset  price  was  Be.  400 
per  chest  (of  2  factory  maunds,  or  149^  lbs.  avoird.) ;  but  the  rate  paid  at  difier- 
ent  times  is  of  course  subject  to  variation.  In  Malwa,  which  belongs  to  native 
rajidis,  the  trade  is  free.  The  Company  made  great  exertions  to  procure  the  whole 
of  it  by  treaty :  but,  in  1830,  they  relinquished  wis  object,  and  agreed,  for  a  transit 
duty  oC  Rs.  125  per  chest,  to  grant  passes  for  its  conveyance  to  IBombay,  from 
whence  this  kind  is  wholly  exported. 

Opium  is  chiefly  employed  with  us  as  a  sedative  medicine.  But  as  the  drug, 
when  taken  in  small  dozes  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  communicates  a  peculiar 
kind  of  exhilaration  and  energy  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  a  measurable  condition  to  the 
whole  systom^aocompanied  with  increased  capability  of  exertion,  it  is  largely  con- 
sumed in  the  East  in  much  the  same  way  as  wine  and  spirits  are  taken  in  Europe. 
By  de^^rees,  as  the  habit  becomes  oonflrmed,  the  craving  increases,  and  to  produce 
the  desired  feeling,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  augmented,  till  at  length. — each 
excess  being  followed  by  depression  and  torpor,-~equal  injury  is  produced  as  by 
habitual  dram-drinking.  In  Turkey  and  Persia  opium-eating,  once  verj  common, 
is  on  the  decline,  owing  to  the  less  rijgid  observance  of  Mohammed's  ugunctions 
against  inebriating  liquors  ;  but  in  China  the  use  of  it  is  on  the  increase.  In  the 
last  country,  however^  it  is  smoked,  a  custom  less  pernicious  than  eating,  owing 
to  the  nreparation  which  the  druf^  has  to  undergo  before  being  fltted  for  tne  pipe. 
Indeea,  taken  in  moderation  in  this  way,  it  is  said  to  have  no  bad  consequences  ; 
and  in  regard  to  China,  it  may  be  observed^  that  opium  debauchees  do  not  appear 
to  be  more  common  there  than  drunkards  in  other  countries. 

The  drug  was  formerly  imported  into  Britain  solely  fh>m  the  Levant,  but,  owing 
to  the  improved  quality  of  the  Indian  produce,  a  portion  of  our  supply  is  now  made 
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xxp  of  the  latter.  The  amount  of  foroi^  and  Indian  opinm  entered  for  oonsamp- 
tion  in  1851  was  46.736  lbs.,  having  nearly  doubled  within  10  years.  This  trade, 
however,  is  insii^ificant  when  compared  with  that  which  has  grown  up  between 
India  and  China.  Before  18(K),  the  quantity  sent  to  the  latter  was  inconsiderable ; 
and  in  the  year  1817-18  did  not  exceed  2,435  chests,  in  value  $2,951.100 ;  but  in 
1832-33  it  was  augmented  to  23.693  chests  ;  namely,  6,410  Bahar  or  Patna  :  1,880 
Benares  ;  and  15,403  Malwa ;  the  total  value  being  $15,352^29,  or  (estimatmg  the 
dollar  at  4fl.2d.)  £3,198,422 :  So  that  in  15  years  the  quantity  had  increased  about 
tenfold,  and  the  value  between  five  and  six  fold  ;  the  average  price,  meanwhile, 
having  declined  from  $1,212  to  $647  per  cheet,  nearly  one-half.  This  was  exclusive 
of  about  1000  chests  Turkey  opium,  re-exported  from  Britain  to  China.  The  trade 
has  since  been  further  extended.  In  183y-38  the  quantity  of  Bahar  and  Benares 
opium  exported  vras  19,307  chests,  valued  (in  Calcutta)  at  £2,114,025;  and  nearly  the 
same  amount  was  fixed  for  exposure  at  the  government  sales  in  1840.  Of  Malwa, 
passes  were  granted  in  the  three  years  encung  1837-38  for  45,317  chests,  or,  on 
an  average,  15,106  a-year.  Hence,  the  total  annual  export  from  India,  when  war 
broke  out  in  1839,  must  have  been  about  35.000  chests,  m  Tedue  nearly  £4,000,000 : 
which,  excepting  small  parcels  sent  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Eastern  Islands,  ana 
England,  was  shipped  wholly  to  China.  The  net  revenue  derived  frt>m  the  monopoly 
in  Bahar  and  Benares  in  the  three  years  ending  1839,  v^as  Rfi.3,46,96,196  ;  ana  for 
transit  passes  from  Malwa  to  Bombay,  R«.60,49,230 :  total,  R8.4.07,45,426.  iPar, 
Paper,  1841,  No.  22.)  This  gives,  on  an  average,  the  net  yearly  revenue  of  the 
Company  from  the  drug  Rs.  1,35,81,808,  equal  £1,273,296  sterling. 

The  opium-trade,  though  forbidden  so  early  as  1796,  attracted  little  notice  from 
the  Chinese  government  before  1820.  Macao  was  for  some  time  its  centre ;  but, 
owin^  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Portuj^ese,  it  was  removed  to  the  small  island  oi 
lintmi  in  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  nver.  There,  notwithstanding  man^  **  paper 
prohibitions,"  it  vras  conducted  with  regularity,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
im|)erial  functionaries^ — who,  indeed,  are  the  chief  opium-smokers, — ^nntil  the 
arrival  of  Commissioner  Lin  at  Canton  in  1839,  when  the  British  superintendent. 
Cajytain  Elliot,  and  a  number  of  merchants  were  seized  (April  15),  and  retainea 
until  the  delivery  (May  30)  of  the  stock  then  on  hand,  20^283  chests,  Talued  at 
£3,000,000.  Since  this  atrocity,  the  trade  has  been  pursuea  in  a  more  irregular 
manner ;  mostly  indeed  by  armed  clippers,  who,  braving  every  danger,  beat  up 
the  ddntk  seas  even  in  the  very  height  of  the  monsoon,  and,  wandering  along  the 
coast,  dispose  of  their  cargoes  to  junks,  who  bring  out  dollars  and  sycee  silver 
in  exchange.  The  quantity  thus  sold  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  ever,— a  cir* 
onmstance  which  can  occasion  little  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that,  besides 
the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  imperial  government,  the  drug,  while  its  pro- 
duce-cost in  India  is  under  Rs.400  a-chest,  finds  a  market  in  China,  notvrithstand* 
inga  late  reduction  of  price,  at  from  $400  to  $500. 

The  motive  usually  assigned  for  the  prohibition  of  this  traffic  is  the  demoralizing 
tendency  of  opium.  **  Ifthere  exist  a  drug  destructive  of  life,  incessant  efforts 
should  be  maoe  to  keep  it  at  a  distance.  The  men  accustomea  to  it  can  by  no 
means  relinquish  it :  tneir  faces  become  as  sharp  as  sparrows' ;  and  their  heads, 
sunk  between  the  shoulders  in  tiie  form  of  a  dove ;  the  poison  flows  into  their 
inmost  vitals ;  physic  cannot  cure  their  disease  ;  repentance  comes  too  late  for 
reform."  Yet  the  poppy  is  cultivated  in  China  in  six  different  provinces,  in  one  of 
which  the  o^ium  prepared  is  said  annually  to  amount  to  several  thousand  chests. 
Without  resting  upon  thi8,however,it  is  quite  certain  that  the  moral  reason  is  not  the 
only  one.  Formerly  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  imports  of  tea  were  paid  for 
in  bullion ;  but  since  the  expansion  of  the  opium- trade,  the  balance  has  been  reversed, 
and  there  is  now  a  constant  drain  of  treasure  from  (Ilhina.  The  imperial  govern* 
ment,  viewing  the  precious  metals  as  the  only  true  riches  of  a  state,  regard  this 
as  a  national  grievance ;  and  the  trade  is  accordingly  denounced,  in  their  state 
papers^  as  one  which  occasions  **  an  oozing  out  of  silver,  whereby  the  fathomless 
gulf  of  the  outer  sea  will  soon  be  the  receptacle  of  the  eadly  exhaustible  wealth  of 
the  central  spring  1 "  Nor,  in  lookin/^  to  the  influences  which  have  guided  the 
Chinese,  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  their  increased  rigour  and  jealousy  has  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  advance  of  the  British  to  their  south-west  frontier  and 
the  r^ons  of  Central  Asia.   8 

OPOB ALSAM,  called  also  Balm  of  Gilead  and  Judiacum  de  Mecca,  is  a  li€[uid 
resin,  obtained  from  the  Amyria  GUeadensia,  a  tree  found  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Syria.  It  is  at  first  turbid  and  white  ;  of  a  pungent  smelL  resembling  tur- 
pentine, but  sweeter  ;  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  astringent  taste  :  By  age  it  becomes 
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thin,  limpid,  of  a  greeniah  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  colonr 
of  honey,  it  is  seldom  obtained  genuine  in  Europe  ;  the  Canada  balaam,  which 
ia  generally  snbstitnted  for  it,  answering  equally  well.  In  Turkey  it  is  used  as  a 
cosmetic.  Carpobalsamum  and  Xylobauamum  are  inferior  qualities  obtained  from 
the  fruit  and  twigs  of  the  same  tree. 

OPOPONAX  (Arab.  Jaweaheer),  a  medicinal  gnm-resin,  obtained  flrom  the 
stalk  or  resin  of  a  tall  plant  iOpoponeue  ChironUtm.  Koch)  found  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  occurs  in  small  crains  or  drops,  and  in  masses, — the  latter,  howoTer,  being  gene- 
rally mixed  with  foreign  substances,  and  inferior ;  colour  internally,  pale  yellow, 
frequently  mixed  with  white,  and  externally,  inclining  to  red  or  orange  ;  taste 
bitter  acnd  ;  and  odour  disagreeable.    It  is  now  scarcely  used. 

ORASGES  (Ft,  Oranges,  Ger.  Pomeransten.  1%.  Melmarincino,  Vot.  Laranjas, 
Sp.  NaranJM),  are  the  product  of  a  shrubby  tree,  of  eastern  and  tropical  origin, 
but  now  extensively  cultiyated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  parti- 
cularly in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores, 
It  belongs  to  the  citron  genus.    Two  species  are  principaliy  distinguished,— the 

sweet  and  the  bitter.  B 

The  BwsBT  Oranos  (OUnu  AwrmiUium) ;  flowan,  wUte ;  frtdt,  romMA^mMom  Bofart«d, 
SOldwytflow.  or  tawny ;  and  pnlp  very  iweet.  There  are  many  varieties.  Thoee  prnaelpaUy 
met  witB  In  Britain  are  the  St  Hichad's,  a  nnaU  pale-ydlow  kind,  witii  a  thin  rind,  brought  from 
the  Asoree ;  and  the  China,  chiefly  imported  from  PortugaL    The  former  irthe  most  esteemed. 

The  BiOARADS,  or  Bittrr  Orakoe  tC.  Bigaradia) ;  flowerB  also  white,  but  larger  and  cweeter 
fhan  the  preoedfng,  on  whieh  aooount  they  are  in  demand  bv  the  perftmier ;  ihiit,  uneven,  globose, 
deep-yeUow,  with  a  bitter  and  add  pulp.  Ilie  BeviUe,  a  Bnanbh  variety,  is  that  diicHy  imported  into 
Britsin,  wiiere  it  \b  consumed  In  the  prraaratlon  of  candied  orange-peel,  bitter  ttnetores,  and  llqneorB. 

ne  orange  has  been  well  called  **  the  nniverml  fruit  of  commerce^**  The  aromatic  oil  sad  the 
rind  preserve  it  from  the  effects  both  of  heat  and  of  cold ;  while  the  acridity  of  the  former  renders  it 
Moor  agafawt  the  attaida  of  insects.  It  is  thus  long  hi  rotting  if  the  rind  is  uninjured,  and 
It  Is  kept  flmn  moMun,  and  so  ventilated  as  not  to  fitrraent.  From,  these  quafittes.  Joined 
to  their  atamdanee  in  the  oountries  of  production,  oraoges  may  1m  had  (stA  and  cheap  in  every 
region  of  the  worid,  and  at  almost  every  season.  They  are  gathered  for  exportation  in  October, 
IVovember,  and  December,  whOe  still  green,  that  they  may  not  spoil  in  the  transport ;  and  they 
•re  not  daily  ripe  till  spring  Imm  oommeneed.  Tiwy  are  imported  into  Britain  from  the  Aiores 
and  Portugal ;  Spain,  especially  Algarva  and  Andalnria ;  and  tlie  Gulf  of  Oenoaand  Naples ;  the 
amount  in  1840,  Including  lemons  (not  separated  in  the  public  accounts),  being  119,015  paeksgcs, 
each  not  exceeding  5000  cubic  inches ;  1^,574  packages  between  5000  and  7300  cubic  inches :  and 
44,674  between  T9}0 and  14,000  cubic  Inches;  besides  about  12,000  lbs.  of  orange-flower  water, 
a»l  considerable  quantities  of  oils  and  esMuces. 

ORCHILL,  OR  ARCHILL  (Fr.  Oneme.  Ger.  Onelje.  It.  OriceUo.  Sp. 
Oreilt^),  a  whitish  lichen  iLiehen  orcella)  found  in  Guernsey  and  Portland  Island, 
but  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Canary,  Cape  Verde,  and  Madeira  Islands.  It 
grows  on  rocks,  about  3  inches  in  len^tii,  roundish,  and  many  stalks  proceed  from 
one  root.  The  best  is  of  a  darkish  colour.  It  is  imported  into  Britain  in  the  state 
tn  which  it  is  gathered;  and  about  500  cwts.  are  annually  entered  for  consumption. 
This  weed  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture,  used  chiefly  in  dyeing  silks  and  ribbons, 
but  rarely  employed  alone,  on  account  of  the  fhgitiye  nature  <»  the  colour,  and  its 
extreme  deamess.    Litmus  is  a  preparation  of  orchiH  in  square  cakes.  0 

ORQOLf  OR  ARGOL,  a  common  name  for  crude  Tartar. 

ORPImENT  (Ger.  Operment,  RatuchgeJb\  or  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
generally  occurs  massire  and  lamellar,  of  a  brif^ht  lemon  or  golden  colour,  some- 
nmes  runninff  into  red  or  brown  ;  soft  and  flexible,  but  not  elastic  ;  insoluble  in 
water ;  and  inodorous.  Sp.  gr.  3*5.  It  is  a  natural  product  of  China,  South 
America,  and  other  countries.  The  finest,  called  golden  orpiment,  comes  from 
Persia.  Artificial  orpiment  is  manufkctured  chiefly  in  Saxony ;  it  occurs  in  tiie 
form  of  a  yellow  powder.  This  substance  is  commonly  employed  in  dyeing  and 
calico  printmi^ :  but  the  finer  natiye  yarieties  are  reserved  for  artists.  It  is  often 
adulterated  witn  king's  yellow,  an  ill-made  poisonous  compound,  ft^ouently  con- 
taining nothing  else  wan  white  arsenic  and  sulphur  ;  it  is  quite  soluble  in  water. 
The  name  red  orpiment  is  sometimes  giyen  to  Kealgar. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  OR  FLORENTINE  ORRIS,is  obtained  from  the /riff^^n/iRA, 
a  natiye  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  tuberous,  oblong,  about  an  inch  thick,  white  ; 
odour  like  that  of  the  yiolet ;  taste  when  dry  bitter.  The  roots  are  imported  flromLeg- 
horn  ;  and,  after  beingground  into  powder, are  used  by  peHVimers,  and  in  medicine. 

ORSEDEW  (Ger.  Ftittergold),  an  article  resembling  gold  leaf,  made  of  copper 
and  zinc,  chiefiy  at  Manheim,  in  Germany,  whence  it  is  called  Manheim  Gold.  It 
is  largely  imported  into  this  country,  made  up  in  books,  and  enclosed  in  casks  and 
eases.  A  part  is  entered  for  home  consumption,  chiefiy  in  tinselling  dolls  and 
toys,  but  the  greater  portion  is  reshipped  to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  in  demand 
by  the  natiyes  for  decking  their  gods,  priests,  and  dancers. 
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OSTEOCOLL A.  an  inferior  kind  of  glae,  mannfkctiired  fh>m  bones. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS,  a  Talnable  article  of  ornamental  dress.  The  ostrich 
is  found  only  in  Africa,  and  the  best  plumes  are  imported  from  Barbary.  The 
iinest  are  the  brilliant  white  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  male,  which,  in  a  bird 
in  full  plnmace,  contain  forty.  8 

OUNCE  (&ncta.  a  twelfth  purt),  is  a  common  division  of  the  pound  weight. 

OXALIC  ACID  (Crer.  SaiAerkleesaure),  a  vegetable  add  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  sorrel  and  rhubarb.  It  is  most  readily  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  sugar,  and  hence  has  been  termed  acid  of  sugar.  It  occurs  crystallized,  in 
four-sided  prisms,  transparent,  and  so  intensely  sour,  that  if  1  grain  be  dissolvea  in 
3600  iiprains  of  water,  it  will  be  perceptible  to  the  taste :  while  in  200,000  times  its 
weight  of  water  it  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  simple  chemical  test.  This  acid 
is  highly  poisonous,  and  accidents  have  fluently  occurred  fh>m  its  being  admi- 
nisterea  instead  of  Epsom  salts,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing,  and  by  straw-hatmakers  ;  also  for  cleaning  boot  tops,  and  for  re- 
moving iron  stains  and  ink  spots  from  doth.  United  vritti  bases,  it  forms  salts, 
called  oxalates,  which  aro  applied  to  various  purposes.  It  is  an  object  of  consid- 
erable manufiMsturo,  espedally  in  Switzerland,  wnero  it  is  propared  from  the  juice 
of  wood  sorrd. 

OYSTER  (Fr.  HuUre),  a  testaceous  fish  iOstrea  edulis)  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  most  other  countries.  Several  kinds  are  highly  prized  by  epicures.  In 
London,  the  Colchester  and  Milton  oysters  aro  held  in  most  esteem.  Edihiburgh 
has  her  **  whiskered  Fkndores,"  and  latterly  Aberdour  oysters ;  and  Dublin  the 
Carlingford  and  Powldoodies  of  Burran.  F^r  the  convenience  of  obtaining  a  ready 
supply,  the  oysters  aro  often  transported  from  their  original  beds,  and  laid  down  on 
other  places  of  the  coast ;  but  these  exiles  aro  seldom  found  in  such  perfection  as 
natives.  In  France,  the  oysters  of  Cancalle  in  Brittany,  and  of  Dieppe,  aro  most 
esteemed :  the  latter  aro  of  a  greenish  colour,  communicated  artificially. 

The  British  trade  in  oysters  ranks  in  importance  with  that  in  herrin/p  and 
salmon,  and  affords  employment  to  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  necessarily  be- 
come hardy  seamen.  In  Jersey  aloue^  250  boats  aro  employed,  and  200,000  bushels 
annually  exported.  Immense  quantities  aro  carried  to  Bilungsnte,  whero  the 
season  opens  with  great  bustle  on  the  4th  of  August,  at  noon,  and  terminates  on 
the  12th  of  May.   8 

The  private  right  in  oyster-beds  is  protected  In  England  by  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  IT.  c.  89,  i  36 ; 
and  in  Bootlond  by  3  &  4  Vict,  c  74. 
A  convention  between  Britidn  and  Fimnce,  August  8, 1839,  provides,  that  the  salueets  of  eaeh 


power  shall  enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  fisbeiy  within  the  distance  of  3  geographical  miles  from 
rk  along  the  whole  of  their  respective  coasts ;  it  being  undentood,  nowever  (Art.  9), 
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that  upon  tliat  part  of  the  coast  of  France  which  lies  between  Cape  Carterst  and  Point  MeiBga, 
French  sul^ects  shaU  eqjoy  the  exdnslve  right  of  all  kinds  of  fishery  wlthbk  the  limits  assigned  in 
Art.  1  (according  to  a  chart),  for  the  Franoi  oyster-fisheiy.  With  respect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of 
which  exceed  10  miles  in  width,  the  limiting  3  miles  is  to  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn 
fh>m  headland  to  headland.  The  oyster-flsheiy  beyond  the  above  limits  is  to  bo  common  to  the 
subjects  of  both  countries. 

P. 

PADDEE,  OB  PADDY,  a  term  applied  to  rice  in  the  husk. 

PAGODA,  the  name  of  numerous  gold  coins  in  India.  They  mostly  weigh 
about  52*85  troy  grains,  and  contain  44*39  troy  grains  of  puro  metal,  the  standsird 
of  the  Star  pagoda,  the  former  integer  of  account  at  Madras,  and  worth  7s.  lOd. 

PAINTERS'  COLOURS.    [Colour  Trade.] 

PAKFONG,  a  celebrated  Chmese  alloy,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc. 

PALLADIUM,  a  rare  metal  obtained  by  Dr  Wollaston  from  platinum  oro. 
It  is  hard,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  malleable,  and  ductile ;  sp.  gr.  Il'S.  Its  pro- 
perties aro  not  yet  fully  known. 

PALM-OIL,  a  fatty  substance,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  drupes  of  the  Ei<m» 
Ouineensis^  a  species  of  palm  common  on  the  western  shore  of  Africa.  It  has 
the  consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  a  golden  yellow  colour,  the  smell  of  violets, 
and  a  sweetish  taste.  When  spoiled  it  loses  its  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell ; 
but  when  weU  preserved  it  keeps  several  years  without  becoming  rancid.  Sp. 
gr.  '968.  It  is  sometimes  counterfeited  with  hog's  lard,  coloured  vrith  turmeric, 
and  scented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  Palm-oil  is  much  used  by  the  negroes  for 
anointing  the  skin  and  in  cooking.  It  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  countries 
adjoining  the  Guinea  coast,  particularly  near  Eboe  and  Brass  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Nicer,  where,  according  to  Air  Laird,  it  can  be  bought  for  £4  or  £5  a- tun.    It 
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is  collected  in  gourds,  flrom  which  it  is  emptied  into  trade-puncheons.  The  qoAn- 
tity  imported  into  Britain,  though  only  164,700  cwts.  in  1831,  amounted  in  1841 
to  394,342  cwts.,  of  wliich  303,84d  owts.  were  entered  for  home  consumption,  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soap,  pomade,  and  perfumery.  It  is  also  used  in 
medicine  and  surgery.    [Niqritia.    Oil.]    8 

PAOLO,  OR  PAUL,  a  small  Italian  silver  coin,  yalue  5d.  sterling. 

PAPAL  STATES.    [Roman  States.] 

PAPER  (Du.  Fr.  &,  Ger.  Papier,  It.  Carta.  Sp.  &  Por.  Papel.  Rus.  Bw 
maga).  Writing  materials  were  anciently  formed  of  pahn-leaves,  inner  hark, 
skins,  waxed  tablets,  and  particularly  of  Egyptian  papvrus, — several  of  the  leaves 
or  otner  substances  being  generally  sewed  together  ana  wound  on  a  centre  stick. 
But  these  materials  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded  bv  paper  made  of  vegetable 
fibre,  reduced  in  water  to  a  pulp.  This  art  is  said  to  nave  originated  in  China 
about  A.  D.  95 ;  and  to  have  been  known  in  the  seventh  century  to  the  Arabians, 
by  whom  it  was  carried  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  to  Spain :  firom  whence,  or, 
as  some  contend,  b^  way  of  Greece,  it  was  gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  mto  England  in  the  sixteenth  century :  but  scarcely  any,  except 
wrapping-paper,  was  made  before  the  Revolution,  though  the  manufacture  after- 
wards advanced  so  rapidly  that  by  1760  Britain  was  umoet  wholly  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  The  vegetable  substance  preferred  is  linen,  owing  to  the  tough- 
ness and  fineness  of  its  fibre  ;  the  best  kinds  of  linen  cloth  or  rags  [Rags]  being  used 
for  writing-paper  of  the  first  quality :  for  printing-paper  linen  and  cotton  rags 
are  employed  ;  and  many  kinds  of  coarse  paper  are  made  from  hempen  ngs,  cotton 
waste,  refuse  of  fiax-mills,  old  cordage,  ana  tarred  ropes.  Paper  was  entizily  hand- 
made until  about  1803 ;  but,  except  some  writing-paper,  all  kinds  are  now  manu- 
factured by  a  machine,  then  introduced  by  Messrs  Fourdrinier  and  Donkin, — a 
contrivance  which,  with  the  improvements  since  conmiunicated  to  it  by  others— 
principally  Mr  Dickinson — is  lustlv  re|i;arded  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
Deautuul  m  the  whole  range  of  mechanical  invention. 

Mamdpacturb. — The  rags  are  flnt*  separated  from  threads  and  buttoDs,  cut,  aaeorted,  boiled 
with  an  alkali,  and  afterwards  wairiied ;  then,  immersed  in  water,  they  are  reduced  b^  a  cylin- 
drical engine  tnt«  pulp  or  tt^JT*  *nd  afterwurds  bleached  by  chlorine  i  next,  the  pulp  is  further 
bruised,  and  conducted  to  a  vat  wherein  the  fibrous  matter  is  kept  in  suspension  by  agitation ; 
ond  In  this  state,  after  bdng  strained  to  exclude  knots,  it  is  received  upon  an  endleas  web  of  wire- 
gauae,  having  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  progressive  movement,  so  regulated  as  to  spread  the  pulp 
equally,  determine  its  thickness,  and fiicilitate  the  draining  of  the  water.  The  pulp,  l>ecoming  solid 
as  It  advances,  is  then  proijected  through  felt  rollers,  bv  which  it  is  comprened  and  still  further  sep- 
arated from  moisture;  next,  passing  over  heated  rollers.  It  Is  dried ;  and,  lastly,  the  filaments 
being  now  felted  into  a  strongly  coherent  paste,  it  Is  wound  upon  a  reel  as  paper,— a  process  com- 

fileted  in  less  than  two  minutes  after  it  Is  drawn  from  the  vat :  the  paper  Is  then  cut  by  a  machine 
nto  sheets  and  calendered.  This  terminates  the  operations  for  printing  and  wrapping  papers, 
which  are  onlr  **  engine-siied,**  by  the  addition  oi  rosin  and  soda  to  tlie  pulp-vat ;  but  writ- 
ing paper,  before  bemg  wound  upon  the  reel,  is  conducted  from  tlie  heated  rollers  through  a 
solution  of  glue ;  after  which  it  Is  prcosed  and  dried,  and  then  cut  and  calendered  as  before: 
writing  paper  is  thus  sised  or  varnished  more  highly  than  other  kinds,  in  order  that  the  ink  may 
not  spread  by  capillary  attraction. 

Hand-made  paper  is  funned  from  pulp  bruised  with  a  much  blunter  engine  than  that  neceauiry 
for  the  machine ;  and  each  sheet  is  made  separately  in  a  wooden  frame,  mth  a  wire-cloth  bottom, 
into  which  the  pulp  is  lifted,  and  the  water  diaken  out ;  the  sheets  are  then  piled  between  slips  of 
felt,  and  the  superfluous  water  pressed  oui ;  next,  they  axe  separated  from  the  felt  and  subjected 
to  the  vat-preas ;  and  then  dried,  siced  in  a  tub,  again  presaeu,  and  flniHhed.  By  this  earefnl  pre- 
paration of  each  sheet,  and  especially  by  the  fibre  being  preserved  more  entire  in  the  bniiiung, 
an  advantage  is  giren  to  the  hand-made  orer  the  machine  paper  in  firmness  and  quality.  The 
latter,  however,  being  produced  in  webs  of  any  desired  breadth,  is  alone  adapted  for  paper-hangings 
and  large  newspaper  sheets ;  it  besides  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness ;  while,  owing  to  successive 
Improvements,  the  diflTerence  of  quality,  yearly  diminlshlnff,  is  now  scarcely  perceptible. 

Paper,  both  hand -made  and  machine,  after  being  manufactured.  Is  examined  to  remove  specks 
and  Uv  aside  damaged  sheets ;  it  Is  then  counted  into  quires  of  84  dieeu,  and  folded ;  and,  lastly, 
packed  in  reams  of  iO  quires,  pressed,  and  tied  up  in  a  wnpper  for  sale. 

QuALiTiBS  and  Sizbs. — Writing  and  drawing  papers,  besides  the  dlfferenoes  already  noticed, 
are  principally  distinguished  as  laid  (all  hand-inade)  and  wave  /  the  former  exhibiting  the  lined 
watermarks,  derived  from  the  wire-work  of  the  mould  whereon  they  are  made ;  while  the  latier 
are  perfectly  smooth,  in  consequence  of  their  mould  being  constmcted  of  a  very  fine  copper  wire, 
woven  Into  a  sort  of  cloth.  A  difference  of  cokmr  is  observable  in  writing  paper ;  the  yellow  is  near- 
ly the  colour  of  the  rags,  but  the  blue  tint  Is  imparted  by  the  mixture  of  smalts  with  the  pulp. 
The  general  terms  by  which  the  qualities  (independently  of  the  sises)  of  writing  paper  are  known, 
are  laid,  yellow-wove,  and  blue-wove.    The  following  is  the  usual  range  of  sises  of  papers  :— 

Writing  and  Drawina  Papert.— Pot,  l&h  by  ]9i  ;  foolscap,  16i  by  13| ;  small  post,  20  by  ISk  ; 
large  post,  21  by  Ifii ;  demy,  »t  by  15i  ;  medium,  28  by  1?  ;  royal,  84  by  19 ;  supar-royal,  27  by 
19 :  Imperial,  89  by  21 ;  elephant,  28  by  iS ;  Colombier,  34  by  23 ;  Atlas,  33  by  26 ;  double  ele- 
phant, 40  by  26 ;  and  antiquarian,  52  by  30.  The  common  letter  paper  of  the  shops  is  seldom  qf 
the  sice  in  whidi  the  sheets  are  made ;  these  being  generally  halved ,  lolded,  and  the  edges  smoothed. 

Printing  i>aMr«.— Double  foolscM,  27  inches  by  171 ;  demy,  22|  by  171  i  roj-al,  85|  by  90^ :  ex- 
tra royal,  27|  by  20{ ;  crown,  201  by  I7k ;  post  and  half,  24  by  I9i. 
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Paper-making  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  United  Kinedom,  chiefly  in  i\ent 
(the  chalky  streams  of  which  are  said  to  be  &yonrable  to  tne  manu&cture),  the 
coontry  around  London,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire^  and  Darham^  in  the  yicinities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  **  Collection  "  of  Naas  m  Kildare ;  and  the 
number  of  mills,  in  1839,  was  512 ;  whereof  411  were  in  England,  47  in  Scotland, 
and  54  in  Ireland  :  each  paying  an  annual  license  costing  £4.  An  excise  on  paper 
was  first  IcTied  in  Britain  in  1711  (10  Anne,  c.  19):  whi<£,  after  many  fluctuations, 
was  fixed,  in  1803  (43  (Seo.  III.  c.  69),  at  3d.  per  lb.  on  first  class  paper,  and  IM. 
per  lb.  on  second  class,  ^  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only."  In  Ireland,  the 
duties,  first  leTied  in  1798  (by  a  license  upon  the  eneine,  according  to  the  contents 
of  the  yat),  were  assimilated  to  the  preceding  in  18^.  The  hich  duty  on  the  first 
class,  and  the  inconyeniences,eya6ions,  and  frauds,  attending  the  other  regulations, 
were  long  the  subject  of  complaint.  At  length,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  the  duty  was,  by 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  0.  52,  Impofied  at  a  uniform  rate  of  Ud.  per  lb.  on  all  classes, 
after  10th  October  1836.  This  change  has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  of  trade, 
and  has  been  otherwise  highly  beneficiaL  In  1835,  the  quantity  charged  with  duty 
was,  in  England,  64,899,^1  lbs.;  in  Scotland,  12,015,059  lbs.;  and  in  Ireland, 
2.702,352  lbs. :  total,  79,617,312  lbs. :  the  net  produce  of  duty  being  £796,305. 
But,  in  1841,  the  quantity  charged  was,  in  England,  76.292,724  lbs. ;  m  Scotland, 
16,821,354  lbs. :  and  in  Ireland,  3,991,472  lbs. ;  total,  97.105,550  lbs. :  yielding,  of 
net  duty,  £587,380 ;  the  quantity  haying  thus  increased  22  per  cent.,  while  the 
reyenne  nas  only  fallen  off  26  per  cent. 

The  paper  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely  of  home  manufitcture, 
except  small  quantities  of  engraying  or  drawing  paper,  and  of  paper-hanginga 
imported  ftom  France.  But  notwithstanding  the  unriyalled  quidity  of  Britisn 
paper,  and  our  possession  of  many  advantages  as  to  capital  and  improyed  machinery, 
the  exportations,  which,  including  stationery  of  all  kinds,  amounted  in  1840  to 
£282,403,  are  nearly  confined  to  our  own  colonies  and  fore^  dependencies.  Ex- 
cept some  printing  paper  to  America,  very  little  is  sent  elsewnere,— a  circumstance 
mainly  attributable  to  the  fiust,  that  the  manufacture,  requiring  no  great  capital, 
is  pursued  in  most  foreign  countries,  who  again  generally  impose  heayy  duties  upon 
the  introduction  of  all  papers  which  compete  with  their  own.  Besides,  the  foreign 
article,  though  mostly  of  low  quality,  is  made  at  a  cheap  rate,  particularly  in  (Ger- 
many, from  whence  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  South  America  and  other  places. 
In  India,  (Ilhinese  paper  is  extensiyely  imported  for  common  purposes.  8 

Chisv  Piioyisioirs  or  ths  PAPnt  Ditty  Consolidation  Act,  S  &  S  Vict,  c  S3  (July  19, 1839). 


Duty  of  l|d.  per  lb.  avolrd.  imposed  on  all 
kinds  of  paper  and  pasteboard  made  in  U.  K. ; 
which,  however,  is  to  be  drawn  bade,  l«f,  On  all 
glased  or  pre»  papers  bonajide  used  in  pre»ing 
woollen  cloths  ana  stuffs ;  9d,  On  paper  used  in 
printing  bibles,  psalm  and  prayer  books,  or  books 
m  Lattai,  Greek,  or  Oriental  languages  within  the 
Universities ;  dd.  On  all  paper,  pasteboard,  print- 
ed  books  in  complete  sets  (except  bibles,  dec,  as 
above),  or  account-books,  exported  as  merchan- 
dise ;  and,  4/A,  On  stained,  printed,  or  painted 
paper  exported ;  on  the  last,  the  <h«wback  to  be 
oomputed  at  2d.  per  12  square  yards  ({  I). 

Duties  and  drawbacks  to  be  undo-  excise  (S  2). 

Paper-making  premises  to  be  entered  at  excise, 
and  inspected  by  officers  ({  3-7). 

Every  person  Intending  to  export,  to  give  12 
hours'  notice  thereof  to  excise,  specifyii^  time 
and  place,  when  and  where,  and  the  person  on 
whon  account  the  paper,  board,  or  books,  is  or 
are  intended  to  be  packed ;  and  oflBoer  shall  welg^ 
and  take  account  of  same  (S  £2). 

Such  package  and  £200  to  be  forfeited  if  any 
heavy  substance  or  other  matter  be  introduced 
therein,  except  paper,  board,  or  books,  or  ma- 
terials necessary  in  packing ;  or  any  device  used 
to  hinder  or  deceive  the  officer  from,  or  in  taking 
a  true  account  of  the  package  (6  53).  [By  excise 
order,  October  31, 1839,  no  *'  objection  made  to 
Introduction  of  other  articles  of  stationeiy,  or  of 
books  not  entitled  to  drawback :  provided,  in  the 
fbrmer  case,  the  quantity  shall  not  exceed  in 
weight  ith  that  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  latter 
case,  ^th  of  the  books  entitled  to  drawback  in 


the  packu;e ;  and  provided  the  exporter  shall 
mark  on  ue  outside  of  each  package,  in  presence 
of  the  packing-officer,  the  net  weight  of  the 
paper  of  books  entitled  to  drawback ;  or  paper 
and  books,  the  net  weight  of  each :  and  the  net 
weight  of  the  articles  or  books  not  entitl«Ml  to 
drawback,  padced  with  them ;  and  the  tare  of 
the  package.**] 

Penalty  of  £100,  and  of  the  package,  for  the 
opening  thereof,  aJFter  it  is  dosed,  or  wilfully 
defoemg  or  altering  the  marks  thereon  (§54). 

Exporters  to  give  a  shipping  notice,  and  enter 
into  security  ({  55). 

Packages  to  be  produced  to  customs  officer, 
who  shall  see  them  shipped.  A  debenture  for 
payment  of  drawback  to  be  issued  in  six  weeks 
from  shipment  ({  66). 

Any  stationer  intending  to  cut,  gild,  colour, 
or  otherwise  prepare  paper  before  exportation, 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  excise ;  and  no  paper  so 
prepared  to  be  packed  for  exportation  on  draw- 
back,  which  shall  not  be  produced  in  wrappers 
having  the  labds  thereof  so  marked  by  the  officer 
as  aforesaid  ($61)- 

Penalty  of  £200,  &c.  for  fraudulently  obtain- 
ing, or  endeavouring  to  obtain  drawbacks  ({  G2). 

Allowance  of  duty  to  be  made  on  paper  lost 
by  Are  or  wreck  (SS  63*  64). 

The  other  pro  v^ons  chi^y  relate  to  the  mode 
of  maUnff  up,  tying,  and  weis^ing  the  paper, 
and  to  otoer  regulations  afrectlng  the  manufac- 
ture, which,  as  copies  of  the  act  are  doubtless 
possessed  by  all  paper-makers,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  notice  in  this  place. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS,  paper  stained  or  printed  with  some  design,  in  order  to 
be  pMted  on  tiie  walls  of  a  room.  They  are  nsnally  made  in  pieces  12  yards  in 
length,  and  aboat  21  inches  in  breadth.  There  are  many  varieties.  Besides  com- 
mon and  striped  papers,  some  hare  a  i^lossy  or  **  satin  "  ground ;  others,  called 
**  flock  papers,"  have  a  portion  of  the  pattern  somewhat  resembling  woollen  cloth. 
Ornaments  are  freqaently  applied  with  bronze  or  imitation  gold-powder ;  while,  in 
expensiTS  kinds,  leaf-gold  or  silver  is  occasionally  used.  The  papers  are  oommonlT 
printed  with  size-colours,  but  some,  to  bear  washing  or  oleaning,  are  stained  wttn 
such  as  are  mixed  with  oil  or  Tarnish.  The  reduction  of  the  pM>er-dnty,  mentioned 
abore,  and  the  abolition  of  the  additional  duty  on  hangings  of  i  ]d.  per  square  yard, 
have  led  of  late  years  to  a  great  reduction  in  their  price,  and  extension  in  their 
consumption.  They  can  now  be  procured  so  low  as  lOd.  per  piece.  The  patterns 
have  also  been  greatly  improved ;  though  some  of  the  more  taeteftd  designs  are 
still  imported  from  France.  M 

PAPIER-MACH^  MANUFACTURES  are  properly  composed  of  paper-pulp 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  gum  or  size  to  {^ve  it  tenacity,  ana  then  pressed  mto 
moulds ;  thouch  the  term  is  likewise  apphed  to  trays,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  things 
made  by  ffluemg  different  plies  of  paper  toeether,  and  then  vaniishin|i;.  A  great 
variety  oi  artioes  are  now  made  at  Birmingnam  of  papier- mAeh^ ;  which,  from  its 
lightness  and  cheapness,  has  also  been  of  Ute  extensively  used  in  the  decorative 
work  of  picture  and  mirror  fhimes,  and  walls  and  ceilings,  especially  those  of 
steam-boat  cabins  and  public  building. 

PARAGUAY,  an  inland  S.  American  state,  bounded  N.  and  E.  br  Brazil,  and 

S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic.    Area,  90,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  350,000.    The 

capital  is  Assumption,  in  lat.  25*"  16'  S.,  and  long.  57"  S7'  W. ;  pop.  12,000.    This 

state  formed,  until  1808^  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Spanish  vioeroyalty  of  Buenos 

Ayres :  the  troubles  which  broke  out  at  that  period  were  artftillv  turned  to  account 

by  Dr  Francia,  a  native  lavryer,  who  in  1814  Docame  dictator  ox  the  new  state. 

Puvgitty  Is  generally  level,  and  abounds  with  numerous  trlbutariei  of  the  Plata,  whldi,  in  the 
rainy  season,  overflow  their  hanks  and  Inundate  the  adjacent  oountnr.  It  Is  highly  fertllsL  The 
most  remarkable  production  is  Mats  Ybsba,  or  Pabaouay  Txa,  which  is  sent  to  Buenos  Ayras, 
and  consumed  In  enormous  quantities  throuj^out  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Plata,  Chili,  and 
Peru.  The  other  productions  are  chiefly  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  wood,  drugs,  houey,  and  wax. 
8hips  m«y  ascend  the  PUta  as  Ikr  as  Assumption,  althouKh  lOUO  miles  ttom  its  month ;  but  the 
late  dictator  Francia  so  succesrfWIly  discouraged  foreign  Interoourse,  that  oonunerce  Is  now  afanost 
annihilated.  Pritir  to  his  tyrannical  Mlminlstration,  the  annual  exports  are  stated  to  have  been, 
Yerba,  300,000  arrobas,  value  $1  .OSO^OUO ;  tobacoo,  |3fiO,0(K>;  wool,  ftt5,000;  sugar,  spirits, 
sweetmeats,  tanned  hides,  cigars,  oottoa,  doth,  &c,  %\50,(i«iO;  total,  $1,815,000,  or  £33,0001 
The  public  revenue  of  Paraguay  under  l)|e  old  regime  was  £7i,0W.  Messrs  Robertaon  estimated 
Frandal  annual  expenditure  (including' the  maintenasce  of  40U0  troops),  at  jEll7»000.  {Fnmda*i 
Jte>p»</r(9mor,  p.  2I6-S81.)   M 

PARCHMENT,  the  prepared  skin  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  was  andently  much  used 
as  a  substitute  for  p^per,  and  is  still,  along  with  V  bllum,  employed  for  charters  and 
other  writings,  for  wnicn  great  durability  is  desirable. 

PAREIRA-BRAVA,  a  medicinal  root  procured  from  the  dnampeht  PareirOf 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

PARIS  PLASTER,  a  paste  made  ftom  gypsum  or  selenite,  so  called  ttom  being 
prepared  in  large  quantities  from  extensive  strata  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  It 
18  employed  for  taking  impressions  fh>m  moulds,  and  for  making  statues.  Mixed 
with  lime,  it  is  called  thtceo,  and  is  formed  into  cornices  and  ornaments  for  ceUings. 

PARMA,  DUCHY  OF,  an  inland  state  in  N.  Italy,  lying  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po,  by  which  river  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  nrom  Lombardy.  Area,  2280 
sq.  miles.  Population,  476,000.  Uovemment,  an  unlimited  monarchy,  without  a 
charter  or  any  representative  assemblies.   8 

About  one-third  of  the  duchy  consists  of  a  bairen  mountain  region,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi 
derive  their  chief  subsistence  ttom  the  forests  of  chestnut  trees  with  which  it  is  dothed :  the  re- 
mainder, embracing  the  low  hills  and  plains  stretching  from  the  Apennlnee  to  the  Po,  Is  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ;  the  lands  having  a  regular  system  of  artificial  iirigatiOD  as  In  Pied- 
mont. The  pasture  grounds  are  very  rich,  and  support  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  many  of  which 
are  exported.  Besides  these,  the  exports  embrace  com,  silk,  iron,  a  little  wine,  mwrbfe,  thnber, 
and  sulphnr  matches. 

The  sUk  braoeio  =  93*40  Imp.  inches ;  and  the  doth  bracdo  s  88*35  Imp.  miles.  The  bloica, 
tond-measure,  of  6  tari  =  |  Imp.  acre  nearly.  The  s^Jo,  grain  measure,  of  16  quarterole  =  1*413 
Imp.  bushel.    The  rubbio  of  Sft  Ibe.  =  18*08  Ibe.  avoirdupois. 

Accounts  are  stated  in  lire  of  90  soldi.  The  Parma  lira  =  91d.  nearly.  In  1833,  the  national  re- 
venue  amounted  to  £975,834 ;  and  the  debt  to  jt'498,0()U. 

PARSNIP  iPasHnaca  SaHva),  a  biennial  British  plant,  common  in  calcareous 
soils,  and  used  chiefly  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  next  in  value  to  white-beet,  as  a  sac- 
channe  root,  containing  9  per  cent,  of  sugar.   An  ardent  spirit  of  exceUcnt  quality 
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IB  obtained  from  it;  and  parsnip- wine  {Fide  Mr  Roberts'  Britittb  Wiue-Maker), 
is  said  to  possess  a  finer  flavour  than  that  obtained  from  any  other  British  produce. 

PARTNERSHIP  is  a  contract  by  which  two  or  more  persons  agpree  to  bring 
together  certain  articles  of  property,  or  valuable  acts  of  service,  uniting  the  com- 
mcrciiU  proceeds  in  a  common  funa,  divisible  according  to  some  particular  rate 
among  tne  partners.  One  may  bring  money,  another  may  bring  his  industry, 
a  thira  may  bring  professional  talent,  and  a  fourth^  perhaps,  his  mere  name 
and  influence  in  society,  as  their  respective  contributions  to  the  common  stock  ; 
the  poeuniary  results  of  which  may  be  distributed  among  these  partners  in  pro- 
portions of  corresDonding  variety.  The  position  of  a  partner  being,  as  between 
the  parties  tiiemselves,  beneficiary,  will  require  something  more  to  prove  it  than 
the  mere  consent  of  the  individual.  As  respects  third  parties,  however,  the  part- 
ner's condition  being  onerous,  there  are  acts  of  his  own  which  will  be  sufScieat 
to  place  him  in  that  position ;  hence  arises  the  natural  division  of  the  law  of 
partnership  into  the  ooligations  of  partners  to  each  other,  and  the  obligations 
of  partners  to  the  public. 

Obliffoiiont  between  the  Partners, — ^All  persons  free  to  contract  may  enter  into 
partnership  with  each  other  for  any  lawfril  purpose  ;  and  it  may  be  formed  either 
Dv  a  regular  contract,  or  by  the  mere  act  of  mutual  trading.  In  the  former  case, 
the  contract  rules  all  transactions.  A  majority  cannot  alter  it,  or  go  beyond  its 
limits^  a^nst  the  will  of  tlie  minority,  unless  it  be  part  of  the  a^eement  that 
a  majority  may  bind  the  whole.  There  is  a  choice  of  persons  in  a  partner- 
ship, and  so  a  maiority  cannot  force  a  new  partner  on  the  minority.  The  execu- 
tors of  a  deoeasea  partner  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  his  place,  unless  there  be  a 
stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  contract.  The  nature  or  the  partnership,  how- 
ever, may  be  such,  that^  instead  of  there  being  a  choice  of  persons,  any  one  who 
performs  certain  conditions  is  entitled  to  be  a  member,  as  m  the  lormation  of  a 
Joint-stock  company,  where  scrip  is  publicly  sold.     The  respective  amounts  of 

Srofit  and  loss  accruing  to  the  partners  will  cenerally  be  provided  for  by  the 
eed  of  partnership.  Where  there  is  no  deed,  or  no  provision  on  the  subject, 
equality  is  presumed.  The  partnership  is  considered  m  law  a  distinct  person 
fr^m  the  individuals  forming  it.  The  property  which  each  individual  brings  into 
the  concern,  becomes  the  property  of  tne  company,  and  ceases  to  be  that  of  the 
individual.  When  there  is  capital  embarked  in  the  concern  by  one  party,  and 
not  by  others,  it  will  almost  always  be  the  case  that  the  prospective  ri^^t  of  pro- 
perty in  the  stock,  as  distinct  from  the  profits,  wiU  be  fixed  oy  agreement ;  and 
the  oases  where  tms  has  not  taken  place  are  so  few  that  the  law  is  not  very  dis- 
tinct on  the  pointw  In  one  class  of  partnerships  only— adventures,  does  there 
appear  to  be  a  general  rule,  which  is,  that,  ^  if  a  person  agree  to  be  interested 
in  the  profit  and  loss  of  an  adventure,  this  agreement  alone  will  not  constitute 
him  a  partner  in  the  goods  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  adventure."  (Coil- 
yer,  107.) 

An  individual  partner  may  buy  or  borrow  from  the  firm,  and  the  firm  may  do 
so  from  him.  The  partners  are  individually  bound  to  the  company  as  its  accre- 
dited agents,  in  which  capacity  they  are  not  allowed  to  entertain  a  separate  in- 
terest from  it,  by  secretly  carrying  on  the  business  for  which  the  partnership  was 
established,  or  by  using  the  knowledge  acquired  in  its  affairs  to  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  the  partnership  in  purchases,  &c.  Any  advantages  that  may 
happen  to  be  so  acquired  by  individual  partners  are  geneiiklly  adjudged  to  be  held 
by  tnem  in  trust  for  the  company.  The  partnership  has  a  claim  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  each  partner,  eitner  in  terms  of  the  a^ireement,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  droumstanoes,  where  there  is  no  special  provision.  The  position  in  which 
the  person  was  placed  before  the  partnersnip  commenced,  will  anect  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  thus,  professional  manufacturers  entering  into  partnership  with  an  attorney 
in  good  practice,  whom  they  know  to  be  fully  occupied  with  his  profession,  would 
unaoubtedl][  not  be  entitled  to  insist  on  his  oestowiug  the  same  attention  on  the 
manufacturing  business  as  themselves.  A  partner  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits, 
is  not,  without  express  stipulation,  entitled  to  special  remuneration  for  any  amount 
of  attention  whicn  he  may  bestow  on  the  business  of  the  establishment. 

If  the  partners  differ  wiUi  each  other  on  points  such  as  those  just  discussed, 
the  courts  will  not,  in  any  ordinary  case,  interfere  to  settle  the  accounts  between 
them  without  a  dissolution.  Where  there  are  articles  of  partnership,  there  is  a 
remedy  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  and  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land, for  breach  of  performance  of  the  stipulations.  Where  there  are  no  articles, 
the  remedy,  by  account  between  the  partners^  can,  in  England,  only  be  had  in  the 
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courtii  of  equity.  Where  an  account  has  been  taken  and  a  balance  stmok,  a 
partner  may  sue  at  law  for  what  appears  due  to  him  on  that  balance ;  and  he  may 
BO  sue  for  cash  advanced  by  him  to  uis  partner  before  the  partnership. 

ObHffatioM  to  tfte  Public.  -  We  now  come  to  consider  the  manner  m  which  per- 
BouB  become  liable  to  the  public  as  partners.  A  man  becomes  a  i)artner  by  allowing 
the  world  in  general  to  presume  that  he  is  one :  as,  by  liaving  his  name  on  the  sign 
of  a  shop,  or  on  the  bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  or  accounts,  or  by  putting  his  name  to 
ilie  negotiable  instruments  drawn  on  the  firm.  Where  there  are  such  manifesta- 
tions m  partnership,  the  party  continues  to  be  liable,  though  notice  of  dissolution 
should  be  given  in  the  Gazette  j  and  it  is  even  said,  that  he  will  be  liable  though 
the  person  claiming  against  him  was  ignorant  at  the  time  when  he  contracted 
of  the  circumstances  so  inferring  liability,  and  was  not  induced  to  contract  with 
the  firm  by  the  belief  that  such  a  person  was  liable  as  a  partner  for  its  engage- 
ments. Where  A  took  a  promissoi^  note  from  a  firm,  B  stating  that  he  had  retired 
from  the  firm,  but  that  it  nad  been  stipulated  that  his  name  should  remain  in  it  for 
some  days,  within  which  days  the  note  was  drawn,  B  was  held  liable  (Brovni  o. 
Leonard,  2  ChiUy,  120).  A  person  will  not  continue  liable,  however,  for  the 
remissness  of  his  partners  in  neglecting  to  disconnect  his  name  with  the  company, 
if  he  has  not  given  his  consent  to  its  remaining,  and  if  he  has  taken  all  proper  steps 
to  give  notice  to  all  concerned.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  advertisement 
in  tne  Gazette,  and  by  special  notice  to  the  parties  with  whom  the  firm  has  deal- 
ings. But  there  may  be  circumstantial  notice,  which  a  party  will  have  to  disregard 
at  nis  own  peril :  as  where  there  is  a  change  m  the  wording  of  the  checks,  bills, 
invoices,  &c.  Tne  advertisement  in  the  Gazette  is  sufiicient  notice  to  all  who  have 
not  had  dealings  with  the  concern. 

Persons  intending  to  agree  for  a  share  of  tho  profits  as  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  generally  involve  themselves  in  the  liability  or  a  partner.  "  If  a  person  af;ree 
to  pay  another,  for  his  labour  in  a  concern,  a  given  sum.  in  proportion  to  a  given 
quantum  of  the  profits,  it  has  been  considered  to  be  settled  tnat  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a  partnership  as  to  third  persons  ;  but  that  it  does  constitute  a  partnership 
if  he  have  a  specific  interest  in  the  profits  themselves,  as  profits  "  iMontague^  10). 
An  agreement  that  a  broker  shall  have  for  his  profit  whatever  he  can  obtain  upon 
the  sales  above  a  certain  sum,  does  not  constitute  partnership ;  but  one  coal-dealer 
having  agreed  with  another  to  bring  customers  to  the  concern,  receiving  in  return 
an  annuity  and  2b.  for  every  chaldron  sold,  was  held  a  partner,  she  having  allowed 
her  name  to  be  used  (Young  v.  Mrs  Axtcll,  cited  2  Hy.  BUtckst.  242).  If  the  company 
be  accommodated  with  money,  the  interest  or  return  for  which  rises  and  falls  with 
the  profit,  it  will  undoubtedly  make  the  lender  a  partner.  In  short,  it  may  be  safelv 
taken  as  a  rule,  that  where  any  one  has  an  interest  in  a  concern,  the  extent  of  whion 
is  solely  measured  by  the  result  of  the  transactions  of  that  concern^  he  is  liable  to 
the  world  as  a  partner.  When  the  circumstances  on  their  original  merits  are  sufficient 
to  found  such  responsibility,  it  will  not  affect  the  matter  that  the  individuals  have 
otherwise  arranged  with  each  other,  or  even  that  third  parties  were  ignorant  of 
the  responsibilitir  of  an  implied  partner,  and  dealt  without  regard  to  his  credit. 

Each  partner  is  liable,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  he  possesses,  for  the  |^eneral  obli- 
gations of  the  company,  and  each  is  its  accredited  representative,  entitled,  like  an 
agent,  to  bind  it  to  all  suitable  obligations.  In  England,  a  partner  can  only  engage 
the  company  in  simple  contracts  ;  he  cannot  bind  it  by  deed,  unless  he  be  expressly 
empowered  oy  deed  to  do  so.  In  Scotland,  the  distinction  between  simple  contract 
ana  deed  does  not  exist ;  but  in  practice,  firom  the  simply  administratorial  nature 
of  the  acts  which  may  be  transacted  by  individuals,  the  law  is  very  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  England.  **  Although,"  says  Professor  Bell.  ^  a  partner  be  thus  em- 
powered by  implied  mandate  to  bind  the  company  and  nis  copartners  in  acts  of 
ordinary  administration,  and  in  tho  usual  course  of  trade,  he  holds  no  such  power 
to  bind  in  extraordinary  acts  out  of  the  usual  course.  Thus,  a  reference  to  aroitra- 
tion  will  not  bind  the  company, if  signed  or  agreed  to  by  one  of  the  partners,  unless 
expressly  agreed  to  or  homologated  by  the  rest,  or  by  the  company"  (cWi.  ii. 
618).  The  engagements  which  a  single  partner  can  bind  the  company  to,  must  be 
acts  of  administration  naturally  connected  with  the  business  of  the  partnership.  A 
reference  to  arbitration  and  a  guarantee  are  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  busmess, 
and  would  require  special  authority  ;  but  a  partner  may  pledge  the  goods  belonging 
to  the  company.  I'he  transaction  does  not  require  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
line  of  trade,  as  defined  in  the  articles  of  partnership.  The  powers  of  individuals 
may  there,  it  is  true,  be  limited;  but  the  public,  not  aware  of  the  limitation,  are  not 
bound  by  it,  and,  when  they  see  a  partner  ready  to  transact  in  the  name  of  the 
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finn  moh  operations  as  it  is  natural  that  he  wonld  have  to  transact  in  the  oonrse  of 
the  business  for  which  the  company  exists,  they  are  entitled  to  place  faitii  in  him. 
Negotiable  instruments  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  way  of  business  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  commercial  partnersnip,  and  so  each  partner  is  entitled  to  draw,  accept, 
and  indorse  bills  and  notes  for  the  company.  If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  the  partner- 
ship, by  its  usual  collective  name,  and  be  simply  accepted  by  one  member  sisninj^ 
his  own  name,  he  wiU  bind  the  wnole.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  species  of  obiiffa- 
tion,  as  to  others,  that  it  have  the  appearance  of  being  contracted  tor  the  behoof  of 
the  firm,  and  in  the  course  of  its  legitimate  business.  In  partnerships  purely  com- 
mercial, the  presumption  will  always  be  in  its  favour  ^  but  it  is  otherwise  in  farm- 
ing and  mining  speculations  ;  the  presumption  here  is  agairut  the  negotiable  in- 
strument beiug  in  the  usual  course  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  but  it  may  still  be 
proved  to  be  so.  In  a  partnership  where  no  capital  is  required,  it  is  clear  that  one 
partner  cannot  bind  the  others  in  negotiable  instruments. 

A  partner  bein£[  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  acent  of  the  company,  many  analogies 
may  oe  drawn  to  illustrate  his  powers,  firom  the  authority  oi  agents  to  bind  their 
principals  in  the  course  of  ordinary  transactions ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
where  the  partner  exceeds  his  proper  power,  the  iirm,  or  another  partner,  as  the 
case  may  be,  mav  adopt  the  act  as  a  principal  does  that  of  his  agent.  [Principal 
AND  Agent.]  The  obusatiou  having  oeen  incurred  by  the  partner  in  the  name  of 
the  firm,  and  being  within  his  express  or  implied  authority,  his  subsequent  frau- 
dulent application  of  the  consideration  to  his  own  use  will  not  affect  the  responsi- 
bihty.  Tnus.wherea  partner  bought  for  the  company,  who  were  harness-makers, 
a  number  of  bits  for  bridles,  and  immediately  pawned  them  for  his  own  use,  the 
other  partners  in  vain  endeavoured  to  defena  themselves  on  the  plea  that  the 
articles  had  never  gone  into  the  company's  stock,  and  that  the  transaction  was  a 
simple  fraud  bv  one  of  the  partners  (Bond  v,  Gibson  and  Jephson,  1  Camp,  185). 
If  tne  person  oealing  with  tne  partner,  however,  be  accessory  to  the  fraud,  or  if  he 
know  or  suspect  that  a  fraud  is  to  be  committed,  or  if  he  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  a  man  of  ordinary  discernment  ought  to  know  or  suspect  that  the  partner 
is  exceeding  the  limits  of  ms  authority,  the  other  partners  will  not  be  liable.  Where 
an  individual  takes  frx>m  a  partner  a  security  in  name  of  the  firm,  for  a  debt  due 
by  the  individual  partner,  fraud  or  such  negligence  as  wiU  tree  the  other  partners 
is  always  presumed,  subject  of  course  to  proof  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  partner  acted  witnin  his  authority.  Where  a 
debt  incurred  for  the  partner  himself,  but  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  is  uquidated  by 
such  a  security,  the  presumption  is  against  the  other  partners.  Negotiable  instru- 
ments bearing  the  partnership  name,  thouji^h  obtainea  by  collusion  with  an  indivi- 
dual partner,  are  good  against  the  others  in  the  hands  of  onerous  and  bona  /ide 
holders.    [Bill  of  Exchange.] 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  power  of  the  individual  members  to  bind  the  company, 
those  who  contract  with  such  individuals  will  in  similar  circumstances  be  bound  to 
the  company.  Thus,  where  a  member  sells  ^rtnership  goods,  though  in  his  own 
name,  the  company  may  sue  for  the  price.  The^  cannot,  however,  make  the  third 
party  suffer  for  the  fraud  of  the  partner;  and  so,  if  the  purchaser  was  creditor  of  the 
partner  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  he  is  allowed  to  set  off  the  two  sums  against 
each  other ;  for  the  chance  of  set-off  may  have  been  the  inducement  to  the  bargain. 
It  Ib  a  general  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  the  firm  against  third  parties  may  be 
released  by  any  one  of  its  members,  and  payment  to  one  is  in  all  cases  payment  to 
the  whole,  unless  there  be  fraud  committed  and  connived  at  by  the  payer. 

Distolution. — A  limit  to  the  partnership  may  be  fixed  in  the  articles,  and  if  not 
definitively  fixed,inay  be  deduced  from  circumstances.  A  partnership  is  not,however, 
dissolved  by  the  mere  expiry  of  its  period  of  continuance,  it  is  merely  then  terminable ; 
and  if  the  parties  continue  to  transact  business  as  usual,  an  indefinite  partnership 
is  entered  on.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  before  the  arrival  of  the  period  to 
which  its  duration  is  fixed,  on  just  cause,  such  as,  that  the  object  of  the  association 
is  impracticable,  or  that  the  &rther  pursuit  of  it  would  be  attended  with  inevitable 
loss,  or  that  one  of  the  partners  has  become  insane.  Such  remedy  will  be  giT^n  on 
the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  partners,  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  England 
or  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  When  all  the  partners  agree,  the  company 
may  of  course  be  at  any  time  dissolved,  notwithstanding  any  previous  stipulation 
to  the  contrary.  A  partnership  at  will,  or  without  any  specified  limit,  may  be 
dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  partner.  But  a  partner  is  not  entitled  sudoenly 
to  dissolve  the  connexion  for  the  purpose  of  taking  nis  colleagues  by  surprise,  and 
immediately  pursuing  Uie  partnership  bnsiness  for  his  own  advantago.    Whore  a 
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partner  attempts  raeh  a  projeet,  he  will  haye  to  commnnicate  the  adraataf^  to  hig 
colleagues,  as  where  one  partner  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  company's 
premises,  without  wamiii)i(  the  others  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  it  (Featherston- 
naugh  V.  Fenwick,  17  Ve^ey^  298).  The  death  of  a  partner  operates  as  a  dissolu- 
tion, unless  it  be  stipuUted  that  his  representatives  are  to  succeed  to  him,  in  which 
case  the  obligation  is  a  right  in  which  they  represent  their  predecessor.  In  £<nE- 
land,  an  a^udication  in  bankruptcy  against  a  partner,  and  the  marriage  of  a  female 
partner,  diasolve  partnership.  In  Scotland,  it  is  hold  that,  **  1«/,  The  marriaee  of  a 
remale  partner  of  a  company  seems  a  change  so  important  that  it  should  form  a 

ground  for  dissolving  the  partnership.  2<i,  Incapacity  may  be  by  bankruptcr  or 
isease.  Insolvency  of  a  partner  does  not  alone  oiBsoive  a  partnership.  It  aoes 
not  operate  as  a  transfer,  nor  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  partner.  Neither  has  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  Act  1696,  c.  5,  any  effect  of  this  sort ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  dissolve  a  partnership.  But  bankruptcy  by  seouestratioii,  which 
transfers  to  the  creditors  all  tne  partners'  rights,  will  unquestionably  have  this  effect. 
So  it  would  appear  would  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.**  (BeiPt  Cvm. 
ii.  6S4.) 

Bankruptcy, — ^Iliere  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  practice  of  those 
parts  of  the  empire  whieh  follow  the  law  of  England,  and  the  {uractioe  in  Scotland, 
as  to  tlie  distribution  of  the  estate,  where  both  the  firm  and  individual  partners 
become  bankrupt.  According  to  the  former,  the  partnership  estate  and  the  indi- 
vidual estates  are  separated  from  each  other,  each  becoming  liable  for  its  own 
debts  in  the  first  place.  The  joint  estate  is  first  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
partnership  creditors,  the  surplus  only  |;oing  to  the  creditors  of  the  separate  estates ; 
and  the  separate  estates  are  first  apjphed  to  the  respective  separate  debts,  the  sur- 
plus only  going  to  the  creditors  of  the  joint  estate.  **  In  Scotland,  the  creditors  of 
a  company  have  set  Ap&rt,  as  held  in  trust  exclusively  for  them,  the  partnership 
estate,  for  payment  ox  their  debts  against  the  company  ;  and  they  have  a  right  to 
be  ranked  as  creditors,  for  the  balance  unpaid,  on  the  private  estate  of  the  partners  " 
{BelPt  Com.  ii  660).  To  the  English  rule  there  are  exceptions.  A  joint  creditor, 
who  is  the  petitionin||[  creditor  in  a  separate  fiat^  mtkj  prove  against  the  separate 
estate,  and  so  may  a  joint  creditor,  where  there  is  no  jomt  estate  whatever,  and  no 
solvent  partner  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  company.  Where  a  partner  be- 
comes bankrupt,  the  assignee  (in  Scotland  the  trustee;  takes  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  aflOurs.  The  creditors  are  en- 
titled to  the  bankrupt's  indiviaual  share  of  the  property  in  common,  subject  to  the 
state  of  the  {wrtnersnip  accounts.  No  member  of  the  company  has  any  claim  on  its 
bankrupt  estate  until  tne  claims  of  the  joint  creditors  are  satisfied. 

After  an  act  of  dissolution,  a  partnership  exists  onljr  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
np  its  affairs,  by  converting  the  estate  with  all  expedition  into  money,  and  dividing 
the  proceeds  among  the  partners.  It  is  often  agreed  that  the  business  of  winding- 
uj)  is  to  be  transacted  by  one  member  of  the  company,  but  the  partners  still  con- 
tinue liable  for  his  transactions  with  third  parties,  so  flur  as  consistent  with  the 
powers  which  the  public  may  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  intrusted 
with.  Where  it  is  known  that  the  partnership  is  dissolved^  such  a  person  will  not 
be  entitled  to  pledge  the  credit  of  his  copartners  to  a  negotiable  instrument.  It  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  a  partner  to  insist,  on  occasion  of  a  dissolution,  that  all  the 
partnership  property  be  brought  to  public  sale.  {Montague  on  Partnership.  Cary 
on  Partnership.  CoVyer  on  Partnership.  Smithes  Mercantile  L.y  18-56.  Beus 
Com.  ii.  612-6o90    [CJompaitt.    Corporation.    Joint-Stock.] 

PASSENGER.    [Customs.    Emigration.    Smucmslino.]    8 

PATENT-LETTERS  are  those  public  acts  of  the  crown,  which,  being  patent  or 
open  to  the  public  at  laree,  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  them.  Cori)orations 
are  thus  constituted,  and  peerages  may  be  thus  conferred.  The  most  important 
description  of  letters-patent,  however,  are  those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
patents,  in  which  the  crovm  confers  a  monopoly  in  some  new  invention  of  a  useful 
manufacture  or  commodity,  on  the  inventor  or  those  authorized  by  him.  In  Eng- 
land, by  21  Jas.  I.  c.  3,  this  authority  was  retained  when  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  grant  monopolies  in  other  cases  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
practice  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  adopted  in  Scotland.  By  that  act,  tne  period 
beyond  which  the  crown  cannot  grant  the  privilege  is  fourteen  years ;  but  by  a 
late  act  a  patent  may  be  renewed  for  seven  years. 

The  procedure  commences  with  a  petition,  narrating  the  utility  of  the  invention, 
and  praying  for  the  usual  privilege  of  **  the  sole  working,  constructing,  making, 
•oiling,  using,  and  cxcrcisiing  of  the  said  invention."    The  part-s  of  the  kingdom  for 
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which  the  patent  is  prayed  must  be  mentioned.  One  patent  will  senre  (if  nwoially 
desired )  for  Enclana  and  the  colonies.  The  patent  states  a  time  within  which  the 
**  specification,  as  described  below,  must  be  lodged.  In  practice,  two  months  is 
the  period  when  the  patent  is  for  En^and  only,  tour  months  when  it  is  for  England 
and  Scotland,  and  six  months  when  it  is  for  tne  United  Kingdom  (Carpmael  on 
Patents,  62).  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  England  is  estimated  at 
£120,  for  Scotland  at  £100,  and  for  Ireland  at  £125,  or  upwards  (Report  of  Select 
Committee  on  Patents,  12th  Jnne  1829,  p.  17). 

In  England,  the  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  declaration  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  that  the  petitioner  has  invented  or  imported  the  article.  The  petition 
and  declaration  are  lodged  at  the  Home  Office  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  former  is 
returned,  with  a  reference  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General.  It  is  in  the  option 
of  the  applicant  to  lay  it  before  either  of  these  officers.  The  clerk  of  the  law-officer 
searches  nis  books  for  a  caveat  that  may  affect  the  petition,  and  if  he  find  one,  ^ves 
notice  to  the  party  who  entered  it,  who  has  a  week  to  give  notice  of  opposition. 
The  law-officer  hears  parties  and  reports.  This  report  receives  the  royal  warrant 
at  the  Home  Office,  directing  a  bill  to  be  prepared  for  the  royal  signature.  The 
warrant  is  then  taken  to  the  Patent  Office,  where  again  it  may  be  opposed  on  a 
caveat.  If  the  law-officer  decide  in  favour  of  the  appucant,  he  signs  the  bill,  which 
then  goes  to  the  Signet  Office,  where  it  receives  a  warrant  callea  a  signet  bill,^  and 
passes  to  the  Privy  Seal.  A  Privy  Seal  warrant,  or  Privy  Seal  bill,  authorizing 
the  appending  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  granted,  and  coining  then  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  may  be  opposed  for  the  last  time.  Here  the  letters-patent  are  made 
out  and  sealed  with  the  Great  SeaL  8 

In  Scotland,  the  declaration  is  made  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  petition 
and  declaration  are  referred  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  a  Queen's  warrant  is  granted, 
and  the  seal  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  a  substitute  for  the  Great  Seal  is 
appended. 

In  Ireland,  the  petition  and  declaration  are  referred  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  a 
Queen's  letter  is  granted  on  his  report,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  IreUuid  is  appended. 

(COMMBNTART  ON  THE  LaW  OF  PaTSNTS.) 

Onwat— Any  on«  fattin*  that  Ms  invention 
may  be  anticipated  before  ne  ie  readv  to  apply 
for  a  patent,  may  lodge  a  **  caveat^  with  the 
law-officen  of  the  crown.  Thla  ii  a  reqneit  that 
notice  may  be  given  to  the  penon  who  enten  it, 
If  application  be  made  for  a  patent  on  the  sab- 
Ject  of  an  invention  which  he  describes  in  general 
terms.  The  caveat  secures  no  monopoly  or  ex- 
dud  ve  right  against  the  jmbUe  /  its  sole  eflTect  is 
against  any  other  person%  right  to  obtain  a 
patent  for  thu  invention.  If  any  penon,  there- 
fore, malces  and  vends  the  ooniiuodity  in  the 
mean  time,  the  caveat  l>ecomes  useless,  for 
neither  the  inventor  nor  any  other  person  can 
obtain  a  patent. 

When  a  caveat  is  lodged,  if  any  person  applies 
for  a  patent  rehittog  to  the  same  subject,  the 
lodger  receives  notice,  and  has  seven  days  for 
deciding  whether  he  shall  oppose  the  application. 
If  he  oppose,  both  parties  are  heord  by  the  law- 
officer  of  the  crown.  If  the  inventions  are  dif- 
ferent, each  may  obtain  a  patent.  If  both  have 
nude  the  same  invention,  neither  can  obtain 
oT^e.  If  the  one  has  borrowed  from  the  other, 
Ijowever,  the  original  Inventor  will  undoubtedly 
be  entitled  to  the  patent.  A  caveat  expires  in 
a  year,  but  may  be  renewed. 

ProUmffotlon  ot  a  patent  for  seven  yean,  after 
the  expiry  of  the  original  fourteen,  may  be 
nanted  In  terms  of  the  act  A  de  6  Wm.  IT.  c.  fl3L 
The  applicant  publishes  his  intention  to  applv 
for  tlie  prolongation  to  her  malesty  in  council, 
by  advertisement  thrice  in  the  London  Qaxette, 
in  three  London  papen,  and  thrice  in  a  local 
paper— where  his  manulhcture  is  carried  on,  or 
(If  ne  carry  on  none)  where  he  resides.  He  then 
petitions  the  council*  A  caveat  may  be  lodged 
against  the  prolongation.  The  Judicial  commit- 
tee, hearing  parties,  and  examining  witnosscs, 
report  whether  the  imdongation  should  bo  grant- 
eU  or  not.    These  proceedings  must  all  be  fol- 


lowed out  before  the  original  period  of  fburteen 
yean  expires. 

Ike  tnvmtion^—lt  is  a  requisite  that  the  In- 
vention be  complete  of  its  kindfConstttotlng 
when  embodied  a  vendible  artlde.  The  discovery 
of  a  mere  principle  cannot  be  protected,—* 
practical  renilt  in  the  form  of  an  article  of  com- 
merce must  be  shown.  The  <nt)en(f<>n  must  have 
been  made  by  the  chilmant  of  the  patent,  or 
must  have  been  introduced  by  him  from  a  foreign 
country.  It  must  not  have  been  used  before, 
or  employed  as  an  article  of  trade  or  manufoe- 
ture,  either  by  the  petitioner  or  anv  other  per- 
son. Use  hi  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  not  invalidate  a  patent  for  any 
other  part,  if  obtained  bv  the  onghial  faiventor 
or  bnporter  from  abroad.  By  A  ft  6  Wm.  IV. 
c  83,  provision  is  nuide  for  protecting  parties 
ttom  the  consequences  of  immaterial  and  nomi- 
nal adoptions  of  previous  inventions. 

The  Title  under  which  the  patent  is  petitionpd 
for  is  an  object  of  importance,  as  It  Is  oy  its  ap- 
plicabilfty  to  the  invention  that  the  lodger  of  a 
caveat  knows  whether  the  application  wUl  inter- 
fere with  himself  or  not.  It  must  convey  an  Idea 
of  what  has  been  invented,  but  of  nothfaig  more. 
Thus,  Lord  Cochrane's  patentfor  naphtha-lampa 
was  found  void,  because  it  was  called  **  a  method 
or  methods  of  more  completely  lightitig  cities, 
towns,  and  villages;"  whereas,  though  it  was 
only  for  such  a  purpose  that  his  invention  could 
apparently  be  used,  from  the  noxious  nature  of 
the  materials,  the  Invention  was  after  all  but  a 
lamp  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  burning  naphtha, 
and  should.  It  was  said,  be  called  so  (Cochrane 
V.  Smethurst,  1  Stark.  80A).  The  title  must  not 
contain  more  uses  for  the  oommodi^  than  those 
which  it  is  adapted  to ;  so  Felton^s  i>atent  in 
1887,  for  "a  machine  for  an  expeditious  and 
correct  mode  of  giving  a  flue  edue  to  kniven, 
raion,  scisson,  and  other  cutting  mstruments,** 
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WMheldbad,because  the  madiine  described  wonld 
not  sharpen  sdssors.  {Halraifd  en  Patent*,  94.) 
T%e  Bpeeijieation  or  description  of  the  inven- 
tion enrolled  by  ttie  patentee  requires  peculiar 
attention.  '*  The  invention  mast  be  accurately 
ascertained  and  particularly  described  :  it  must 
be  set  forth  hi  the  most  minute  detail.  The  dis- 
closure of  the  secret  Is  considered  as  the  price 
vrhlch  the  patentee  pays  for  thb  limited  mono- 
poly, and  uierefore  it  ou^t  to  be  full  and  cor- 
rect, in  order  that  the  sublect  of  his  patent  may 
at  its  expiration  be  well  Known,  and  that  the 

Knblie  may  reap  from  it  tiie  same  advantages  as 
ave  accrued  to  him  (Oodscn  on  PatenU,  106-7 )• 
On  the  proper  characteristics  of  thespedfication, 
Mr  Godson  Eurther  says,  (p.  118),  "  It  is  tk/im- 
damental  rule^  on  which  all  otiiers  for  nuUdng 
and  judging  of  a  specification  depend,  that  the 
secret  must  be  disclosed  and  the  invention  de- 
scribed in  sadi  a  manner  that  men  of  commom 
undentandinfft  with  a  moderate  hnowleitge  of 
the  art,  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  subject  of 
the  patent 

**  The  description  must  be  etn^fined  to  the 
manufacture,  that  the  novelty  may  be  known. 
Extraneous  matter,  however  leumed,  must  not 
be  introduced  to  darken  it.  Though  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  in  general,  it  need  not  be 
so  circumstantial,  or  so  explanatory,  that  per- 
sons entirely  Ignorant  of  the  science  from  which 
the  subject  is  taken  may  thereby  alone  be  able 
to  leam  and  use  the  invention.  Nor.  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  description  be  sc  concise 
as  to  become  obscure." 

If  things  are  described  as  being  used  to  produce 
the  effect,  which  really  have  not  been  used,  they 
are  presumed  to  be  stated  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  patent.  Bueh  also  b  the  effect  of  any 
attempt  to  conceal  the  use  of  known  materials 
by  an  obscure  method  of  describing  them,  or  bv 
a  technical  description  of  the  method  in  which 
they  are  formed,  such  as  to  make  that  appear 
part  of  the  invention.  (Savory  v.  Price,  I  X.^ 
Jf.  1.) 

improwanento*-— Where  an  Improvement  mere- 
ly  has  been  invented,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  the  terms  of  the  specification  such  that  a 
reader  may  be  led  to  infiBr  that  a  part  of  the 
commodity,  well  known  before,  has  been  inven- 
ted by  the  patentee.  Mr  Godson  lays  down  these 
modes  of  specification  as  the  best  adapted  :-^ 

**  i'YrfC,  By  describing  the  whole  manu&eture, 
and  then  jpartlcuUrisbig,  with  great  exactness, 
the  addition  of  the  inventor. 

**  Seeondljf,  By  a  description  of  the  whole 
manufticture,  pointing  out  the  parts  that  either 
are  old  or  not  material  to  the  invention. 

'*  Thirdlif,  By  giving  an  aocunte  and  intelli- 
gent description  of  the  improvement,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  subject,  or 
parts  that  are  old. 

**  FoureUjf,  By  deeeribiitg  the  whole  mano- 
&eture,  if  it  be  an  improvement  of  another  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  obtained,  taking  care 
to  refer  in  the  new  speciflcation  to  that  of  the 


Amendment.— By  5  &  6  Wm.  lY.c  83,  a  persoD 
who  holds  a  patent  may  enter  an  amendment 
with  the  clerk  of  the  patents  of  England,  Soot- 
land,  or  Ireland,  with  consent  of  one  of  the  law- 
officers  of  the  crown.  The  amendment  may 
extend  to  **  a  disclaimer  of  any  part  of  either 
the  title  of  the  invention  or  the  speciflcation, 
stating  the  reason  for  such  disclaimer  ;**  or  *'  a 
memorandum  of  any  alteration  in  the  said  tHle 
or  specification,  not  being  such  disclaimer  or 
such  alteration  as  shall  extend  the  exclusive 
right  Ranted  by  the  said  letters-patent."  Such 
amendment  is  considered  a  part  of  the  speciilca- 
tion.  A  caveat  may  be  lodged,  giving  tne  party 
a  right  to  be  heard  against  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  law-ofiicers.  The  law-officer  may  re- 
quire an  advertisement  to  be  made  before  he 
grants  his  consent  to  the  amendment.  No 
amendment  can  be  pleaded  in  anv  action  pend- 
ingat  the  time  when  it  b  enrolled. 

Extent  <ir  the  Privil^ffe.— It  is  a  condition  in 
every  patent,  that  the  patentee  shall  not,  by 
assignment  or  otherwise,  extend  the  privilege  to 
any  number  of  persons  exceeding  five,  or  open 
any  books  for  public  subscriptions  to  rabe  money 
for  carrying  on  the  operation  from  persons  ex- 
ceeding that  number,  and  that  he  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  act  as  a  corporat '  body.  Thb  does  not 
prevent  the  patentee  from  granting  licenses  to 
anv  number  of  persons  to  use  hb  patent,  pro- 
vided the  consideration  they  pay  be  a  sum  cer- 
tain, either  received  in  full  at  the  time  of  grant- 
inff,  or  pidd  periodically.  It  b  when  the  con- 
sideration  for  the  communication  of  the  privilege 
'  is  connected  with  the  profits,  and  constitutes  a 
partnership  between  the  patentee  and  the  privi- 
leged person,  that  the  above  restriction  comes 
into  operation. 

Except  in  so  &r  as  thus  Ihnited,  the  patentee 
has  full  command  over  hb  privilege.  Whenever 
it  b  infringed  he  can  obtain  damages^  Whether 
the  patent  infringed  be  a  valid  one  will  depend 
on  the  matters  alreadv  discussed. 

By  S  ft  6  Wm.  Iv.  c  83,  when  a  penon  b 
pursued  for  infringement  of  patent.  If  he  intend 
to  object  to  the  validity  of  the  patent,  he  must 
give  notice  of  his  oblections ;  and  he  can  prove 
no  other  objections  but  such  as  he  gives  notice 
of,  unless  with  tlie  discretionary  permission  of 
the  Judge  on  special  cause  shown. 

The  patentee  can  convey  his  privilege  in  fUll, 
with  hb  right  of  action,  or  he  may  communicate 
it  by  license,  or  convey  a  share  in  it,  subject  to 
the  limitations  noticed  above.  It  b  available  to 
creditors  on  bankruptcv. 

Bv  the  act  of  A  &  6  Wm.  IT.,  whoerer,  with- 
out license  of  a  patentee,  imitates  hb  mark  or 
stamp,  or  by  the  use  of  the  word  **  patent,**  or 
otherwise,  endeavours  to  make  articles  pass  off 
as  those  of  the  patentee,  b  liable  to  forfeit  £50 
for  each  offence.  The  act  permits  an  artide, 
for  the  making  of  which  a  patent  has  expired, 
to  be  marked  as  '*  patent.** 

{Godson  on  Patent*.  Holrojfd  on  PalenX*, 
Carpmad  on  Paient*.  Wduter  on  Patent*.  Bur- 
tan'*  Manual  qfthe  Law  (^Scotland,  ASO-640.) 


former  patent."    (156-7.) 

PAWN^  OK  PLEDGE,  is  a  contract  by  which  a  lender,  or  other  creditor,  is  ^nt 
in  possession  of  some  article  of  moTeable  property,  which  he  retains  as  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  There  are  severaf  transactions  of  this  class  which  can 
only  be  legally  undertaken  with  a  licensed  pawnbroker,  and  to  these  cases  the 
statntory  reffiuations  abridged  below  strictly  apply.  There  are  certain  principles 
of  mercantile  law  which,  however,  apply  to  cases  not  coming  within  these  regula- 
tions. 

The  person  who  gives  the  pledge  is  called  the  pawner,  and  the  jaerson  who 
receives  it  the  pawnee.  The  contract  is  one  of  those  bailments  to  which  the  rules 
of  careful  custody  "PP^^i  ^^^  ^^®  pawnee  is  held  res]M>nsible  for  ordinary  care  of 
the  pledge  deposited  witn  him.    {Bailmei«t.]    If,  being  of  a  perishable  cmunacter. 
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it  perish  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  is  not  responsible,  and  may  reoorer  his  money. 
If  It  is  of  a  nature  to  be  deteriorated  bj  use,  as  wearing  apparel,  he  is  not  entitl^ 
to  the  use  of  it.  In  the  case  of  an  animal  which  is  not  aeteriorated  by  use,  and 
the  cessation  to  employ  which  is  a  loss  of  Taluable  senrices,-— as  in  the  case  of  a 
horse  or  a  do£,— it  is  au  understood  part  of  the  contract  that  the  pawnee  has  the 
use  of  the  ptedge.  Where  there  is  neither  advantage  nor  disaavantage  to  the 
article  in  using  it,— as  in  the  case  of  jewellery, — ^it  would  appear  that  the  pawnee 
may  use  the  pledge,  but  that  he  is  absolutely  responsible  tor  all  damage  or  loss 
that  may  arise  from  the  use.  He  must  give  up  the  pledge  on  a  tender  of  the  debt, 
and,  unless  by  special  contract,  there  is  no  time  when  tne  pledger  cannot  redeem. 
(Sir  E,  TomhrUf  voce  Pawn,    Jone$  on  BaibnenU,  75-85.) 

Principax<  Statutdby  Rsouxjltiohs  as  to  Pawrbbouiis. 


By  25  Ctoo.  UI.  e.  48.  ud  39  de  40  Geo. 
in.  e.  99,  eTCTvpawnbroker  most  teln  out  a 
stamp- license.  Persons  who  take  no  hli^er 
than  A  per  cent,  per  annum  for  money  lent  on 
pledge,  are  not  to  be  deemed  pawnbroker*. 
I'awnbrokers  must,  under  a  peualtv,  enter  every 
advance  (if  exceeding  As.),  with  a  description  of 
the  pledge,  the  date,  and  the  nome  and  address 
of  the  penon  pawning  the  goods,  and  of  the 
owner.  In  a  book,  and  must  copy  the  entry  on 
the  ticket ;  all  advances  above  los.  must  be  en- 
tered  in  ascparate  booliand  numbered,  the  num- 
ber being  marked  on  the  ticket. 

The  pawnbroker  must  file  a  duplicate  on  a 
pledge  being  redeemed,  stating  his  profit.  Pawn- 
brokers receiving  in  pledge  unfinished  manu&c- 
turrs  or  apparel,  from  the  persons  to  whom  they 
we  committed  to  be  finished,  forfeit  double  the 
sum  lent,  and  must  restore  the  goods.  On  the 
declaration  of  the  proprietor  of  any  goods,showing 
Just  cause  to  presume  them  unlawfully  pawned, 
warrant  may  oe  granted  by  a  Justice  to  Bearch 
for  them,  by  breucing  open  doors,  &c.,  and  to 
restore  them  to  the  owner. 

There  are  provisions  authorizing  Justices  to 
enforce  restitution  of  pledges  for  loans  under 
j^lO,  on  tender  of  the  sum  and  profits.  Where 
a  tidcet  ii  destroyed  or  mislaid,  the  pawnbroker 
may  be  compelled  to  give  the  owner  a  copy  of 
it,  with  a  blank  affidavit,  which  being  filled  up 
by  a  Justice,  on  evidence  of  ownership  and  the 
party's  solemn  declaration,  restorei  to  him  the 
riglit  to  redeem  the  goods. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  a  iustSoe  thai  a  pawn- 
broker has  embeszlcd  or  injured  a  pledge,  or 
sold  it  before  the  proper  time,  he  may  award 
damages. 

A  pawnbroker  not  jprodudng  his  books  and 
papers  anmutiUted  when  required  by  a  magis- 
trate, in  oonseouence  of  any  criminu  or  other 
question,  is  liable  to  a  penalty.  Pawnbrokers 
must  not  take  pledges  fh>m  persons  intoxicated, 
or  from  children  under  12  years  of  age.  There 
are  also  other  provisions  Ibr  the  {wevention  of 
fraudulent  pledgfaigs  and  other  offinices  incident 
to  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

Information  against  pawnbrokers  for  offences 
muKt  be  given  within  twelve  calendar  months. 

The  following  is  the  rate  of  profit  or  interest 
which  pawnbrokers  are  entiUed  to  charge  per 


calendar  month  (a  charge  for  one  month  being 
due  at  any  time  before  its  expiry,  but  charges 
for  additionalmonths  not  commencing  until  after 
the  expiry  of  seven  davs,  and  being  to  the  ex- 
tent of  onlv  one-half  the  profit,  until  after  tiie 
expiry  of  the  first  fourteen  days).  For  Ss.  6d., 
one  halfpenny.  For5s.,onepuiuy.  For7s.6d., 
three  halfpence.  For  10s.,  twopence.  For  128. 6d., 
twopence  halfpenny.  For  159.,  threepence.  For 
17b.  6d.,  threepence  halfpenny.  For  a  sum  of 
dtl,  fourpence ;  and  so  on  pn^fressively  and  in 
proportion  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  40s.  For 
every  sum  exceeding  40i.  and  not  exceeding  42s., 
eigfatpenoe;  and  for  every  sum  exceeding  42s. 
and  not  exceeding  £10,  threepence  to  every 
£1,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  (htetfoBal 
sum.  Where  any  intermediate  sum  lent  on  a 
pledge  exceeds  2s.  fid.  and  does  not  exceed  4fle., 
a  sum  of  fourpence  may  be  eliaiged  In  proportion 
to  each  £1.  Pawnbrokers  must  expose  to  sight 
in  their  offices  tables  of  these  rates,  and  of  the 
rates  charged  for  tickets  as  above. 

CkxKls  pawned  are  forfeited  on  the  expirv  of  a 
vear,  excludve  of  the  day  of  pawning.  But  it 
nas  been  held  that  the  property  is  not  transfer- 
red, but  that  the  pawnbroker  merelv has  aright 
to  sell  the  article ;  and  consequently  that,  on  a 
ckdm  after  this  period,  with  tender  of  principal 
and  interest,  the  property  must  be  rsetored  if 
unsold.    (Walter  v.  Smith ,  5  Beam.  A  Aid.  439.) 

All  pledges  for  sums  above  Ins.  and  not  more 
than  A 10,  must  be  sold  by  auction,  preparatory 
to  which  they  must  be  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  advertised  according  to  fixed  regulations. 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues,  busts, 
carvings  in  ivory  and  naarfole,  cameos,  intaglios, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophiciJ  in- 
struments, and  china,  must  be  sold  in  sales  by 
themselves,  at  some  one  of  four  periods  in  the 
year,  vis.  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  following  days, 
with  Uie  usual  preliminaries,  under  penalty.  If 
the  owner  give  notice  before  one  witness  to  a 
pawnbroker  not  to  seU  a  pledge  at  the  expiry  of 
a  year,  it  must  be  kept,  liable  to  the  redemption 
ofuie  owner,  ilor  three  months  additional.  Pawn- 
brokers must  keep  accounts  of  such  sales  in  a 
specified  shape,  open  to  any  person  interested, 
on  payment  of  a  penny.  Pawnbrokers  must  not 
purchase  pledges  except  at  the  auctions. 


PEAR,  the  well-known  frnit  of  the  Pf/rtu  commtcnw,  is  extendTely  cnltivated  in 
this  country,  more  particularly  in  Worcestershire,  where  it  is  made  into  ^rry. 
'*  The  flruit  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  contains  abore  600  yarieties  of 
the  pear ;  and  it  is  there  obserred,  that  the  newly  introduced  Flemish  kinds  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  greater  part  of  tne  sorts  which  haye  been  hitherto 
cultivated  in  Ureat  Britain,  and  when  brought  into  use,  will  giye  quite  a  new  fea- 
ture to  the  dessert."  ( Veg.  Subattmces^  yol.  i.  p.  234.)  The  quantity  imported  is 
small.  The  timber  of  the  pear-tree  is  hght,  smooth,  and  compact,  and  adapted  for 
earring,  for  picture-frames,  and  tool-handles. 

PEARL  (Fr.  &  Ger.  Perle.  Arab.  Looloo.  Pers.  Mirwareed.  Cyn^. 
Moottoo\  a  spherical  concretion  found  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  Concha  Maraatitt- 
fera^  a  testaceous  fish  of  the  oyster  kind.    It  consists  of  alternate  concentric  lay  ere 
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of  mombnuie  and  oarbonate  of  lime.  The  best  are  of  a  clear  bright  whiteness,  flree 
from  spot  or  stain,  with  the  surfaoe  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  The  largest  are 
the  most  valaable.  Those  of  a  round  form  are  preferred,  but  the  larger  pear-shaped 
ones  are  esteemed  for  ear-rings.  Seed-pearls  are  those  of  the  smallest  size.  The 
most  extensiTe  pearl-fisheries  at  present  are  those  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  in  Ceylon, 
where  the  finest  are  procured,  and  near  Bahrein  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  The 
net  revenue  deriyed  from  the  Ceylon  fishery  for  the  9years  prior  to  1 834,  was  £  145,000 ; 
in  1835  it  produced  £38,000.  At  Bahrein,  the  fishery,  according  to  Lieutenant 
WeUsted,  employs  in  the  season  about  4300  boats.  Pearls  are  also  obtained  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  Saluk  islands,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  east.  They  were  also  formerly  procured  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  New  World, 
but  the  American  fisheries  are  now  of  little  importance.  Pearls  are  likewise 
found  on  the  Algerine  coast,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  Britain,  a  coarse 
kind  may  be  got  in  some  rivers,  particularly  the  Tay,  from  a  large  sized  muscle 
iUnio  MarparUtfera).  The  best  pearl-oysters  are  generally  founain  water  about 
7  fkthoms  aeep.  and  are  procured  by  dirers  who  remain  under  water  scraping  them 
off  rocks  for  50  or  55  seconds  at  a  time.  A  diver  often  brings  up  in  his  basket  150 
oysters  at  a  dip,  but  at  other  times  not  more  than  5.  The  most  valuable  on  record 
are,  one  purchased  by  Tavemier  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  the  length  upwards  of  two  inches,  and  the  price 
£110,000;  and  one  obtained  by  Philip  II.  in  1587,  from  the  island  of  Margarita, 
off  the  Colombian  coast,  which  weighed  250  carats,  and  was  estimated  at  150,000 
dollars.  The  value  of  pearls,  however,  has  now  fallen,  chiefljr  owing  to  the  great 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  preparing  them  artificially.  The  best  imi- 
tation ones  are  perhane  those  made  by  a  frenchman  named  Jaquin,  by  covering 
the  inside  of  hoUow  glass  beads  with  essence  d'orient.  Roman  pearls  are  prepared 
with  the  purest  and  finest  alabaster.  M 

PEASfi  (Da.  iSWtfT.  lhjL,Erwten,  Fr.  Pow.  Ger.Erheen.  li,  PuelH.  Por. 
JErviUiae,  Sp.  CfwaanM),  the  product  of  a  well-known  leguminous  plant,  of  which 
two  species  are  commonly  distinipiished  in  this  country ^the  gray  field  pea  iPi- 
Mum  cHrvenee),  grown  extensively  in  some  parts  of  £nd|ana,  and  the  only  kind  raised 
in  fields  in  Scotland ;  and  the  white  or  yellow  |>ea  UP.  SaHvum\  the  species  culti- 
vated in  gardena,  but  which  ia  likewise  extensively  reared  in  fields  in  Middlesex, 
Kent,  and  other  English  counties.  Of  these  two  species  there  are  many  varieties. 
The  soil  heal  adapted  for  pease  is  a  light  or  sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  in  good 
heart ;  but  they  uiould  not  be  repeats  on  the  same  ground  in  less  than  10  or  12 
years.  Their  produce  is  very  uncertain  ;  none  of  our  cultivated  crops  presents 
such  f^quent  tailures.  According  to  Professor  Low,  **  30  bushels  an  acre  are  held 
to  be  a  good  crop  in  most  districts  of  this  country.  PerhafMi  the  average  of  the 
kinedom  does  not  exceed  20  bushels  an  acre."  Pease  are  highly  nutritious,  and, 
boiled  with  some  animal  fiit,  make  an  excellent  food  for  hard-working  men.  Tho 
garden  varieties  are  esteemed  as  culinary  vegetables  in  their  season  ;  the  others  are 
extensively  used  in  feeding  stock.    [Cobm.]  • 

PEAT,  a  kind  of  fhel,  composed  chiefly  of  the  decayed  fibres  of  mosses. 

PECK,  a  British  corn-measure,  containing  2  Imp.  gallons,  or  9*08  Fr.  litres. 

PECUL^  Chinese  wei^iit  equal  133^  lbs.,  but  in  «lava  reckoned  136  lbs. 

PEDLAR,  OB  HAWKER,  an  itinerant  dealer  in  small-wares.  In  England, 
a  pedlar  is  required  (under  a  penalty  of  £50),  to  take  out  an  annual  license  from 
the  stamj^-ofiice,  costing  £4  if  he  travel  on  foot  or  with  horses  alone,  and  £8  if  he 
travels  with  a  horse  or  other  beast  bearing  or  drawing  burden.  Before  receiving 
a  license,  the  applicant  must  produce  a  certificate  of  character  from  the  paiish 
clergyman  and  two  householders.  The  words  **  Licensed  Hawker  "  must  be  placed 
conspicuonslv  on  his  pack,  cart,  and  handbiUs  (50  (xeo.  III.  c.  41,  and  1  &  2  \Vm. 
IV.  c.  22,  §  75).  In  Scotland,  the  regulating  act  is  55  (Seo.  III.  c.  71.  A  hawker 
is  prohibited,  by  48  (Seo.  III.  c.  84,  §  7,  from  selling  tea,  foreign  spirits,  tobacco, 
or  snuff. 

PELLITORY  (Anthemie  Pyreihr%m\  a  phut  cultivated  in  Germany  in  Thu- 
rinma^  and  near  Magdeburg,  for  its  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masticatory 
and  stimulant.  The  root  is  without  smell,  and  when  dry  it  is  some  inches  long, 
tough,  fibrous,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quiU.  externally  gray,  internally  white. 

PENANG.PULO-PENANG.orPRINCE  OF  WALES ISLAND,asettlement 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Area,  130 
sq.  miles.  Population.  40,000,  chiefly  Malays  and  CSiinese.  Georgetown,  the  port, 
pop.  20,000,  is  situate  in  lat.  5**  25'  N.  and  long.  100"*  23'  E.  A  resident  is  stationed 
nere,  subordinate  to  the  one  at  Singapore.   8 
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June  and  July.  Fahrenheit  ranges  in  Georgetown  from  701  to  9U,  but  eonelderahly  lower  un  the 
hills.  The  cluef  productions  are  spices,  espedalW  pepper  and  fruits ;  and  the  fisheries  are  ezten- 
iiTe.    This  settlement  was  formed  m  1786 ;  and  from  Its  position,  salubrity,  and  the  abundance 


aive.  This  settlement  was  formed  m  1786 ;  and  from  lU  position,  saiubntv,  and  the  abundance 
of  provisions,  was  found  useftil  during  the  war  as  a  place  of  resort  for  our  shipping :  it  is  at  present 
Tisited  by  vesseto  proceeding  from  India  and  Arabia  to  China.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
emporium  for  the  trade  with  the  numerous  petty  and  semi-barbarous  states  in  the  Eastern  8eas ; 
but  of  late  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Sinoaforb.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
produce  of  the  countries  m  its  own  neighbourhood^  in  the  Malay  Fenlnsula  and  8uinatn,-4he 


native  merchants  receiving  in  exchange  British  and  Indian  goods.    It  is  sappli<:d  with  rice  fh>m 


BengiJ,_  Acheen,  and  the  QomU  toritory.    In  the  year  1830-96  the  imports  were  valued  at 

For  measures,  weie^' 
la,  is  the  British  Pi 
about  SO  miles  along  the  coast,  and 'from  6  to  10  miles  inland.    Pop.  in  1836,  47,55ft.    The  sugar- 


£411,709,  and  the  exports  at  £4ao,V!&»    For  measures,  weie^ts,  and  money,  see  Maxjlcca. 
Opposite  to  Penang,  on  the  Bfalay  Peninsula,  is  the  British  province  of  Wellesley,  extending 


cane  is  here  extensively  cultivated  by  Chinese  settlers. 

PENCIL  MANUFACTURE.  The  pencUfl  of  the  flneBt  quality  are  made  from 
plumbago  or  black-lead^rocored  in  Borrowdale  mine,  about  nine  milea  from  Kes- 
wick, in  Cumberland.  Tne  produce  of  this  mine,  which  belongs  to  a  company,  is 
periodically  despatched  to  their  warehouse  in  Essex  Street,  ^rand,  London,  oon- 
tieuous  to  which  their  **  lead  sales  "  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
Tlie  best  pencils  are  cut  out  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago,  previously 
calcined  in  close  vessels  at  a  bright  red  heat.  No  other  lead  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  Borrowdale.  though  its  quality  is  not  uniform,  but  an  inferior  sort,  imported 
from  Mexico  and  Ceylon,  is  used  for  secondary  pencils  ;  and  more  common  ones 
are  now  largely  made  from  a  composition  of  plumbago  |>owder,  lamp-black,  and 
clay.  The  manufacturers  who  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  are,  Banks,  Forster, 
&  Co.,  and  Airey,  of  Keswick  ;  andMordan  &,  Co.,  and  Brookman  &  Langdon,  or 
London. 

PENNY,  the  most  ancient  British  coin,  was  at  first  composed  of  silver,  and 
minted  with  a  deep  cross.  When  broken  into  two  parts,  eacn  was  called  a  half- 
penny^  and  when  into  four,  each  was  called  a  fourth-thing,  or  farthing.  Pennies 
are  still  minted  in  silver,  but  those  in  general  circulation  have  been  for  a  long  time 
made  of  copper.    [Coin.  J 

PENS  are  either  derived  fr^m  the  quills  of  fowls,  or  fabricated  from  steel.  Quills 
fitted  for  writing  may  be  obtained  from  many  birds,  but  the  best  are  those  of  the 
goose,  the  only  kind  used  in  large  quantities.  Of  these,  5  are  obtained  ft^m  each 
wing,  and  20  may  be  procured  from  each  bird  during  the  year.  They  are  arranged 
by  the  quill-dresser  into  **  Firsts"  called  Piniona,  **  ^conds,"  **  Thirds"  (the  largest 
and  most  valuable) ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  quills  are  both  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Fourths  "  or  **  Flags."  To  remove  their  membranous  sUn  and  natural  softness 
and  toughness^  as  to  fit  them  for  writing,  different  means  are  followed  in  different 
countries.  In  Britain  they  are  now  generally  **  dressed  "  by  the  process  of  duching^ 
which  is  performed  by  introducing  tne  quill  for  a  moment  into  a  redhot  earthen- 
ware retort,  and  then  passing  it  quickly  between  a  blunt  knifis  and  heated  plate, 
thus  hardening  it  and  freeing  it  from  skin.  They  are  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  25 
each  for  market.  The  British  and  Irish  are  inferior  to  those  brought  firom  tho 
Continent,  especially  from  Riga  and  Hamburg.  In  1841,  the  number  of  foreign 
quills  entered  for  consumption  was.  18,000.000. 

Steel-pens  were  little  used  until  1830,  wnen  their  rigidity  was  modified  by  Mr 
Perry,  by  introducing  apertures  between  the  shoulder  and  the  point ;  other  improve- 
ments have  been  since  made  by  him,  and  by  Messrs  Mordan,  Gillott,  and  others  ; 
and  the  quantity  used  in  this  country  is  now  very  considerable,  besides  which,  great 
numbers  are  exported.  The  total  quantitv  of  steel  empWed  in  this  manufacture 
has  been  estimated  at  120  tons,  from  whicn  upwards  of  200,OOOLOOO  pens  are  pro- 
duced. One  Birmingham  manufacturer  employed  in  1838  no  fewer  than  300  per- 
sons in  making  steel-pens.  They  are  besides  extensively  manufiietnred  in  London 
and  Sheffield.  There  are  many  tdnds,  but  the  common  **  three-slit  pen**  has  long 
been  and  still  is  a  favourite,  when  first  introduced,  steel-pens  were  as  high  as 
88.  a-gross  ;  they  afterwards  fell  to  46.,  and  now  they  are  produced  at  Birmingham 
at  fourpenoe  a-gross  I 

PErPER,  a  name  given  to  several  aromatic  berries  or  fhilts  extensively  used 
as  condiments.  Four  aifferent  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce  :  black  pepper, 
long  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  Gruinea  pepper. 

BI.ACK  Pbppxr  (  Do.  Peper.  Pr.  Poivre.  Ger.  S^wartie  PMf&,  It.  Pept  neto.  Fat.  Pfinaila. 
Bp.  PimiaUa.  Hind.  Ool-^mhrdk,  Pers.  TfUU  feeoft),  the  most  important  of  aU  spices,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  slendor  climbing-plant  or  vine  (Piper  nl^pruM),  eztenaivety  cultivated  hi  Malabar,  in 
India ;  Sumatra,  particularly  the  W.  coast,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Slam, 
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And  MaIaoca.  Th«  best  ia  that  of  Malafaw.  The  planto  begin  to  bear  in  their  ftratih  jeer,  ere 
prime  in  tlieir  seventh,  aad  gradoallj  decline  about  their  tenth  year.  Generally,  the  culture  la  not 
difficult,  and  two  crops  are  yielded  annually ;  but  the  produce  it  luljject  to  great  fluctuationa.  The 
berriea  are  produced  in  dusters,  and  are  gathered  before  ripening.  They  are  at  first  of  a  bright 
red  cdour,  but,  by  drying  hi  the  sun,  become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  surlkee :  taste,  hot  and 
flery ;  odour,  slightly  aromatic.  The  bugest,  heaviest,  and  least  shrivelled  are  the  best.  Pepper 
sold  KTOund  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  powder  of  the  husks  of  mustard-seeds,  or  burnt 
crusts ;  and  Dr  Paris  states,  that  there  are  artificial  berries,  which  may  be  detected  by  their 
crumbling  when  Immersed  in  water.  *  *  White  pepper,"  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant,  gathered  after 
it  is  fiillv  ripe,  and  freed  of  iU  dark  coat  by  maceratloa  in  water.  Is  smooth  on  the  surfisoe,  and 
milder  than  black  pepper.    It  Is  little  used. 

Lose  PspPBX  (Fr.  Poivre  long.  Oer.  Lange  Pfi^.  It  Pene  Ivngo),  Is  also  the  product  of  a 
climbing-plant  (P.  lonffum)^  abundant  in  the£.  Indiea.  The  berries  are  small,  and  disposed  In 
short,  dense,  termhuU  spikes.  They  are  gathered  unripe  and  dried,  when  they  become  of  a  dark- 
gray  colour.    Their  odour  is  ikintly  aromatto ;  but  In  taste  they  are  exceeding  hot. 

CAYKzrirs  PsFPsa  (Fr.  Poivre  a'  Btpame,  Oer.  Spaminher  P/^lir.  lu  Peperwte  tfommtme). 
Is  a  mixture  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  different  species  of  Ciajwicum,  more  especially  of  the 
C/nf(efoeiw[CHiixiw1,  the  C.  annuum.  or  Spanish  pepper,  and  the  C.  baecatum^  or  bird  pepper, 
natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  brou^t  to  England  In  the  state  m 
powder  ttom  the  West  Indies.  In  taste  it  is  very  flery  and  acrimontoua ;  its  colour  is  reddish.  It 
to  employed  In  medicine,  but  is  diiefly  used  as  a  stimulating  oondunent,  being  an  essential  Ingre- 
dient In  curry-powder. 

OuiiTKA  PsppBa  consists  of  the  aromatic  seeds  of  two  species  of  Amomnm  (A.  prana  Paradisic 
and  A.  grandijtoruni)^  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  imported  into  Britain  from  Sierra 
Leone  and  other  pbuMs.  They  are  powerfully  stimulant  and  corolal,  and  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  cardamoms. 

The  trade  in  the  three  last  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  that  in  black 
pepper,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  E^t  India  commerce  from  a  remote 
penod.  This  trade  has  greatly  benefited  hj^  the  opening  up  of  the  CompanY's 
monopoly  ;  the  price  in  Loudon  (in  bond)  haying  been  reduced  from  npwsjds  of  is. 
per  lb.  to  about  4d.  The  consumption  has  also  been  increased  considerably  in 
this  country  by  a  reduction  of  the  eztraTagant  duties  with  which  the  commodity 
was  burdened  during  the  late  war.  In  1826.  the  duty  per  lb.  was  lowered  from 
2s.  6d.  to  Is. ;  and  the  consumption,  which  had  previously  been  only  about  1,300,000 
lbs.  a-year,  was  advanced,  in  1834,  to  2,457,020  lbs.  A  further  reduction  of  duty 
to  6d.  per  lb.  was  made  in  1837;  but  this  has  not  been  followed  by  the  increase  an- 
ticipated, the  consumption  in  1 841  not  having  exceeded  2,750,798  Ids.  The  imports 
vary  greatly;  the  amounts  in  1838,  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  having  been  respectively 
3,682^342  lbs.,  9,798,059  lbs.,  5,927,959  lbs.,  and  12,928,758  lbs.    Excepting  small 

Quantities  brought  direct  from  Sumatra  and  other  Indian  islands,  and  Western 
ifrica,  almost  uio  whole  is  imported  from  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  sur|>lus  over  our  own  consumption  is  re-exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

Different  estimates  have  been  formed  as  to  the  extent  in  which  pepper  is  produced. 
The  latest  is  probably  that  furnished,  in  1840,  by  Mr  De  H.  Larpent,  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Association,  to  the  Lords'  Committee,  on  the  petition  of  the  East  India 
Company.  According  to  that  gentleman,  **  pepper  is  produced  in  Sumatra  and  the 
Arcmpeiago  to  the  extent  of  35,000,000  lbs.;  and  Malabar,  which  is  our  own  (sup- 
posing India  to  be  all  one  country),  produces  from  15,000,000  lbs.  to  20,000,000  lbs." 
War.  Paver,  1840,  No.  353,  Q.  403.)    [Pimento.]    8 

PERMIT — Exdae.  Each  statute  imposing  an  excise  duty  generally  specifies 
a  certain  limit  as  to  quantity,  bevond  which  the  commodity  in  question  cannot  be 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  witnout  a  permit  from  an  officer  or  excise.  The  gen- 
eral system  of  granting  permits  is  regulated  by  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  16.  No  officer  can 
grant  one  untfl  a  request  note  be  presented  to  him.  The  note  must  be  ngned 
by  the  person  desiring  the  permit,  or  by  his  clerk  or  servant,  and  must  contain  the 
date  of  requesting,  the  places  from  and  to  which  the  commodity  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  sender  and  receiver,  when  the  party  de- 
siring the  permit  is  not  licensed  to  deal  in  the  commodity,  he  must  satisfy  the 
commissioners  of  excise,  or  the  collector  or  supervisor  of  the  district,  that  all  auties 
have  been  paid  ;  and,  where  the  goods  are  not  merely  transferred  to  other  premises 
of  his  own,  but  are  conveyed  to  another  person^  he  must  make  a  declaration  that 
they  have  not  been  sold.  Exciseable  commodities  removed  without  permit  are 
forfeited,  and  every  person  concerned  in  the  removal  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £200. 
The  permit  specifies  a  time  within  which  it  is  available,  and  if  not  used  within 
that  time,  it  aoes  not  protect  the  goods  from  seizure  on  their  removal.  It  is  open, 
however,  to  prove  to  the  court  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  purely  by  accident. 
A  permit  not  used  must  be  returned  ;  and  when  there  is  no  return,  if  the  officer, 
on  taking  an  account,  find  no  decrease  of  stock  corresponding  to  the  permit,  the 
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difference  is  forfeited.  There  can  be  no  action  for  toe  price  of  exciaeable  commo- 
dities deUvered  without  a  permit. 

PERRY,  the  fermented  juice  or  wine  of  the  pear.  In  this  country,  it  is  chiefly 
made  in  Worcestershire. 

PERSIA  (Pers.  Iran),  a  kinij^om  in  Asia,  extending  from  26"  to  39**  N.  lat., 
and  from  44«  to  62"*  E.  long.,  and  bounded  N.  oy  the  Russian  Empire,  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tartary ;  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  ;  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  W. 
by  the  Turkish  Empire.  Area,  4^,000  sq.  miles.  Population  vaguely  estimated  at 
9,000,000,  composed  chiefly  of  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiite  sect.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  13  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts.  Capital, Teheran;  pop. 
70,000.    The  government  is  a  military  despotism,  vested  in  a  sovereign  under  the 

title  of  shah. 

The  coantry  exhibits  grent  diversities  of  surfitoe,  ellnutte,  and  productions.  Its  most  remarlcabie 
features  ere  Its  chains  of  rocky  mountitins, — ^its  long,  arid,  riverlees  Talleys,— and  still  more  ex- 
tensive salt  or  sandy  deserts.  In  the  N.  and  E.  parts  it  is  oold,  mountainous,  and  barren ;  in  the 
middle  parts,  sandy  and  desert ;  in  the  W.  and  S.  it  is  warm  and  fertile ;  and  **  dreariness,  soli- 
tude, and  heat "  are,  aocordinff  to  Horier,  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  greater  portion  Is  devoted  to  pasturage,  on  which  are  reared  hones,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  horses,  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  Arabian,  are  highly  esteemed.  The  sheep  are 
of  the  long-tailed  species,  producing  however  very  fine  wool ;  while  that  of  the  Spats  of  Kemian 
possesses  many  of  the  qualities  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Cashmere  variety.  The  fruits  are  of 
peculiar  exceUenoe ;  and  the  wine  of  Shiras  is  celebrated  throughout  the  east.  The  mulberry  also 
grows  in  such  abundance,  espedally  in  the  north,  as  to  render  silk  the  great  staple  of  the  king- 
dom. The  gnlns  cultivated  are  chiefly  those  of  Europe.  The  other  vegetable  ptoductiODS  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  drugs,  and  dyo-stulb.  The  chief  mtneral  products  are  copper.  Iron,  salt, 
bitumen,  and  naphtha. 

In  former  times  Perria  was  distinguished  for  the  manufticture  of  all  the  fisbries  suited  to  the 
ostentatious  taste  of  orienta]  countries ;  and  these  manuCsctnres  are,  though  to  a  limited  extent, 
still  in  existence.  The  other  articles  made  consist  chiefly  of  arms,  earthenware,  leather,  paper, 
andjewellery. 

The  commerce  of  Persia  has  at  no  time  been  oonsiderable.  Besides  insecurity  of  property,  It 
has  to  contend  with  various  natural  olwtacles, — roads  have  scarcely  ever  existed,  navigable  rivers 
are  unknown,  and  the  seaports  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  only  means  of  transport  Is  on  the 
iMicks  of  camels,  mules,  or  small  horses ;  hence  the  price  of  all  commodities  becomes  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  expense  of  carriagsu  The  principal  raw  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and 
grain,  dried  fruits,  sulphur,  horses,  wax,  and  gall-nuts;  and  the  amount  of  the  three  first  might 
be  greatly  extended.  Of  manufactured  goods  Persia  sends  out  only  a  few,— almost  entirely  to 
Russia,— consisting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton  stuns,  with  some  gold  and  silver 
brocade.  Besides  Russia,  the  principal  intercourse  is  with  Turk^,  Bagdad,  Arabia,  the  Usbecks 
and  Turkomans  on  their  northern  frontier,  and  India.  In  dealing  with  all  Uiese  countries  except 
the  last,  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Persia,  and  the  excess  of  her  exports  is  returned  in 
bullion  (composed  of  ducats,  dollars,  German  crowns,  and  silver  rubles),  which  is  chiefly  trans- 

S>rted  to  India  in  return  for  the  laige  surplus  produce  brought  thence  annually  dtber  bv  way  of 
ushire  or  of  Cabul  to  Herat  and  Vezd,  and  destined  to  supply  the  countries  towards  the  west. 
The  tota]  imports  are  said  to  exceed  In  value  jb'S.OOCOOO. 

British  manufactures  are  sought  after  to  an  extent  only  limited  by  the  means  of  the  purcbasen. 
Regarding  English  cloth— a  leading  import — ^Lieutenant  Bumes  states : — "  When  I  was  in  Persia 
in  uie  end  of  1833,  the  colours  most  in  request  were  Oxford  blue,  blue,  and  brown ;  next  year  they 
may  change  to  red  and  gray ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  dark  coloured  they  generally  sell 
best.  The  outer  garment  of  most  respectable  persons  Is  made  of  broadcloth ;  and  a  cheap  kind 
that  will  keep  its  colour  b  the  best  for  export  No  hig^-priced  goods  of  any  description  should 
ever  be  sent  into  these  countries."  The  British  trade  by  way  of  the  Blnck  8cu  and  the  Port  of  Tre- 
bixond,  uid  thence  overland  by  BaTbout,  Bn«oum  and  xabris,  is  somewhat  on  the  increase ; 
tliough  cramped  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  people,  and  by  the  kirge  increase  of  the  exports 
of  TiuMsh  raw  silk  from  Brusa  to  England,  which  checks  the  tr.ide  in  Persian  silk.  The  most 
fanportant  part  Is,  however,  conducted  at  Bushire,  which,  since  the  decline  of  Gombroon,  has 
become  the  chief  emporium  for  the  maritime  commerce  of  Persia. 

Buskire  is  situate  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  fait.  29°  0"  N.,  long.  fiO"  fiS'  E. ;  pop.  15,000.  It  Is  a 
mean  and  dirty  town,  Imlit  on  the  northern  exte«mity  of  a  sandy  peninsula.  The  anchorage  con- 
rists  of  an  outer  and  inner  road ;  the  former  is  not  very  safo,  but  the  latter,  distant  about  2|  miles 
firom  the  town,  in  Ak  fathoms  mud,  Is  free  from  danger.  Bushire  is  frequented  by  ships  from  all 
parts  of  India ;  and  her  merchants  supply  the  greater  part  of  Penia  witti  Indian  and  European 
eommodities.  From  Bombay,  Bengal,  Muscat,  and  other  places,  are  imported  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  goods,  shawls,  hardware,  watdies,  andjewellery,  indigo,  steel,  Imd,  faron,  red  lead,  sine, 
tin,  bamboos,  cardamoms,  cloves,  cinnamon,  china  wnre,  cassia  buds,  coffee,  camphor,  i^nger, 
musk,  nutmegs,  pepper,  sugar,  sugar-candy,  turmeric,  and  tobacco.  The  principal  returns  are 
bullion  and  sUk,  besides  which  there  are  exported  drugs  of  various  kinds,  sheep's  and  goat's  wool. 
Cashmere  sbawb,  carpets,  rose  water,  ottar  of  roses,  Stilraa  wine,  &c. 

MBA8UAB9,  WBTOBTS,  MONCT,  RSVBlfVB,  dcC. 


7^  Meaturet  emd  Weif^tt  vary  not  only  in 
different  places,  but  also  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  employed.  The  com- 
mon cubit  or  gux  =  26  Imp.  inches ;  the  royal 
Ki  =  371  Imp.  inches ;  the  Tabrix  ardiin  ^  44 
p.  indies.  The  league  or  parasang  =  ^th  of 
a  degree  of  the  equator,  or  3k  imp.  mfles  nearly ; 
but  distances  are  commonly  measured  by  the  au- 


^age  or  ftursoch ,  the  space  walked  over  by  a  horse 
m  an  honr,  estimated  by  travellers  at  4i  Imp. 
miles ;  great  distances  are  reckoned  by  the  day's 
Journey  of  a  caravan,  about  30  miles. 

The  artaba  com  measure,  of  26  capichas,  60 
chenicas.  or  200  sextarlos,  =  2  Winchester,  or 
l-OSO  Imp.  bushel  nearly. 

The  principal  commercial  weight  is  the  bat- 
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man,  of  whidi  there  are  innumenble  vaiietiei: 
the  batmmn  of  Tabiix  of  6  mtteli,  300  derhamt, 
or  tiUO  mtocals  =  6*34  Ibe.  avohid. ;  8  batmans  of 
Tabria  =  1  batmao  of  Shiimi.  Gold  and  eUver 
are  weighed  by  the  derham  as  150  troy  mine 
nearly ;  but  the  mfical  or  |  derham  of  Buibire  ie 
only  7 1  h  troy  grahis,  or  about  3  dwta.  The  abas, 
poarl  weight,  =  Si  troy  grains. 

Manqf, — The  common  integer  of  aocoont  is  the 
toman ,  an  imaginaiy  money,  divided  into  8  veals, 
10  sahlb-karauns,  90  panabaU,  W  abasab,  100 
mamoodis,  900  shahies,  or  10,000  altens :  in  some 
places  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  4  shahies 
or  40  paras.  fiOpiastres  =  1  toman  of  account  =: 
10k  sterling.    The  pwne  is  W  tomans,  about 

The  coins  are  too  variable  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  to  any  certain  or  uniform  standards ;  the 
principal  are, — In  gold,  the  mahomet-shahie, 
worth  about  10s.  6d.,  and  the  bUadie,  Ol  ;  in 
silver,  the  sahib-karaun,  and  the  panabat ;  gold 
tomans  and  silver  rupees  of  different  values  also 
dreulate  near  the  seaconst.    A  variety  of  foreign 


eoins  are,  be]d«1e8.  In  circulation,  dilefly  dnoats, 
Spanish  and  German  dollars,  and  Rusdan  rubles, 
or  man6ts ;  the  latter  current  only  In  the  dbthcts 
bordering  on  Turkey  and  Russia.  Large  pay- 
moats  are  generally  made  by  welii^t. 

Tke  PuUie  Bevenue  b  estimated  by  Mr  Fiaser 
at  £1  ,AO0,O0O,  derived  from  rqpilar  and  irregular 
taxes,  annual  presents,  fines,  confiscations,  and 
rent  of  crown  lands  and  buUdingjL 

A  Trta^  qf  Commerce  with  Britain  was  oon* 
eluded  October  28, 1841. 

Art.  I.  **  The  merctiants  of  the  two  mighty 
states  **  are  reciprocally  allowed  to  buy  and  sdl 
in  any  part ;  and  on  the  goods  which  they  im- 
port, customs  duties  shall  be  levied  once  for  ail 
on  entering,  and  on  exports  at  the  time  of  going 
out ;  the  amount  of  each  being  that  levied  on 
merdtandise  of  the  most  fsvoored  Buropean  na- 
tiona 

Art.  9.  Britain,  besides  the  East  India  Oo.'k 
resident  at  Bushire,  ii  allowed  to  have  consuls 
only  at  Teheran  and  Tabria.  Persia  is  to  have 
consuls  at  Bombay  and  London. 


PERSIAN,  a  plain  silken  fabrio,  ezceedingly  flimsy  in  texture. 

PERSONAL  PROTECTION,  m  the  Bankrapt  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  jndicial 
act,  hayinc  the  e£fect  of  shielding  a  debtor  from  arrest  for  civil  debt.  It  is  a  prero- 
satiTe  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  was  formerly  an  act  of  judicial  discretion.  Al- 
tnoujj^h  now  granted  as  a  matter  of  routine,  in  yirtue  of  statutory  reenlations,  it  is 
still  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  withhold  it  on  cause  shown.  By  Uie  Sequestra- 
tion Act  (2  &  3  Vict.  0.  41),  the  Lord  Ordinary^  who  awards  sequestration,  grants 
a  warrant  of  protection,  to  endure  till  the  meetinc  for  electiuj^  the  trustee  (§  13). 
At  that  meeting,  or  the  meeting  after  the  bankrupts  examination,  or  at  any  special 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  present 
may  resolve  to  authorize  the  trustee  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  protection  (§58). 
[Skquestration.]  By  the  Cessio  Bonorum  Act  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  o.  £6,  S  15).  the 
Court  of  Session  and  the  Sheriff  are  respectively  empowered,  in  oases  before  tnem, 
on  proof  of  the  statutory  notices  to  the  creditors,  to  grant  warrant  to  liberate  the 
debtor  if  he  is  in  prison,  and  if  he  is  at  large  to  grant  him  personal  protection,  on 
his  lodging  with  the  clerk  of  court  ^  a  bond,  witn  a  sufficient  cautioner,  binding 
themselves  that  he  shall  attend  all  diets  of  court  whenever  reauired,  under  such 
penalty  as  may  be  reasonable,  and  which,  if  forfeited,  shall  be  divided  among  the 
creditors."    [Cessio  Bonobum.] 

PERU  extends  1680  miles  along  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America,  f^om  lat.  21**  28^  & 
to  lat.  S"*  W  N.  Boundaries,  N.  Ecuador ;  £.  Brazil  and  Bolivia  ;  S.  Bolivia ; 
W.  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  485,00089.  miles.  Population,  1,800,000,  of  which  240,820 
are  Spanish  Creoles,  the  rest  Mestizoes  and  Indians.  Capital,  Lima ;  pop.  70,000. 
Government,  republican ;  the  legislative  body  consists  m  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  ;  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  assisted  by  a  ministry  and 
a  council  of  state.  8 

Peru  is  naturallv  divided  into  three  regions,  which  differ  greatly  in  dlmate  and  productions. 
1.  The  '*  Yalles/'  or  coast  region,  covering  99,600  sq.  miles,  the  greater  part  sandj  or  stony 
wastes,  but  having  the  valle^-s  with  which  It  is  farrowed  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  dimata 
is  dry,  moderately  warm,  and  very  healthy;  and  the  Buropean  cerealia,  maiae,  rice,  and  the 
sugar-cane,  are  cultivated  ;  also  the  fruits  of  8.  Europe,  Including  the  vine,  from  the  produce  of 
which  both  wine  and  brandy  are  manufactured.  Nitrate  of  soda  abounds  in  the  southeni  districts, 
and  salt  is  procured  on  the  shore. 

S.  The  **  Montana,"  or  region  of  the  Andes,  extends  about  905,000  sq.  milee ;  Its  eastern  half 
is  covered  with  forests,  but  the  western  mountains  are  neariy  bare.  Several  of  the  valleys,  fiar- 
tlcularly  that  of  the  Rio  Jauia,  are  fertile  and  moderately  well  cultivated.  The  cerealia  and  fruits  of 
Europe  are  grown  in  the  higher  districts,  and  tropical  products,  indnding  coca*  In  the  valleys ;  while 
In  the  eastern  forests,  dnchona  bark,  copaiba,  copal,  and  other  orugs  are  procured.  On  the  nastures  of 
the  table  lands,  many  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  are  reared ;  also  Itaunas,  used  as  beasts  of  burden  on 
the  high  ridges.  This  region  abounds  in  minerals,  particularly  silver,  the  mines  of  which,  at  Pasco 
and  Oualgayoc,  are  the  richest  in  S.  America.  [Buluoh.J  Quicksilver  is  obtained  at  Uuan- 
caveliea,  andgold  occurs  in  several  streams ;  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  brimstone  are  also  found. 

a  The  *«  Eastern  Plains,"  extending  187,0<I0  sq.  miles,  consist  of  foreite  alternating  in  some 
places  with  savannas;  the  whole  uncultivated ;  though,  as  Ikr  as  known,  this  is  the  most  fertile 
region  of  Peru.  In  the  forests  the  Indians  procure  vanilla,  saraaparllla,  copaiba,  copal,  caoutchouc, 
and  other  gums  and  resins,  which  are  sent  to  the  Bmsilian  settlement*  on  the  Amason. 

Manufiustures  can  scarcdy  be  said  to  exist ;  and  inland  trade  b  impeded  by  Uie  moontahioaa 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  carriage  roads,  a  defect  not  supplied  by  navigable  rivers. 
But  the  marlUme  commerce  is  considerable,  embracing,  beddes  that  proper  to  the  country,  tlie 
greater  part  of  that  of  Bolivia,  of  which  Arica  and  the  other  southern  ports  of  Peru  are  Uie 
natural  outlets.    An  active  intercourse  is  maintained  with  the  a<!Uoining  maritime  states,  to  which 
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tugUTt  wine,  brandy,  mU,  and  other  conunodltiee  are  sent ;  tat  the  most  Important  Is  that  with 
Europe  and  Uie  United  States,  to  wlilch  Peruvian  and  BoUrian  produce  were  exported  in  1838  to 
the  amount  (exclusive  of  S20O,8S3  of  Colombian  and  Central  American  produce) ,  of  S8,U61  ,fi03,  or 
£1,61S,318.  or  this,  S6,M2,0^,  or  jb'l. 308,413,  consisted  of  bullion ;  whereof,  $1,718,206  were 
sliipped  fnm  Bolivia,  and  (4, 833,866  from  Peru:  the  remainder  was  nude  up  of  31,006 
quintals  wool,  in  value  £93.48S;  30,4 IS  quhitals  cotton,  ^79*043 ;  189,610  quhitals  nitiHte 
of  soda,  shipped  wholly  from  Iquiqae,  £51,844 ;  besides  5479  quintals  bark ;  9749doxen  chhichilla 
skins ;  18,073  quintals  copper  ore,  or  barillas ;  8155  hides ;  14,900  quintals  sugar ;  and  6356  quin- 
tals tin.  The  exports  also  embraoed  dndiooa,  sarsapariUa,  and  other  drugs.  About  two-uirds 
ot  the  bullion,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  articles,  were  sent  to  Britain ;  the  remainder  mostly 
to  the  United  States  and  Franoa 

The  importa  consist  chiefly  of  British  iwannftmfnres,  modtly  cottons,  but  embracing  likewise 
considerable  quantities  of  woollens,  linens,  silks,  and  hardware ;  the  whole  (as  valued  ui  Britain), 
amounting,  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  respectivelv,  to  £413,195,  £635,058,  and  £799,991 ;  which  was 
exclusive  of  quiduilver  and  other  foreign  goods  reshipped  from  Britain.  A  variety  of  manuiactured 
articles  are  likewise  brought  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

¥oKn.—Cailao,  dbtant  6  miles  from  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  a  tongue 
of  land,  ia  lat.  13"  4'  S.,  long.  77^  14'  W.  It  is  well  fortified ;  but  the  houses  are  mean-looking. 
The  roadstead  is  the  best  on  ttie  Peruvian  ooaet ;  and  theie  ia  arode  pier  accessible  to  large  vessels. 
In  1839,  60,749  tons  of  shipping  entered,  including  11,364  tons  British. 

Arica,  tuihae  8.,  In  lat.  18°  SS'  B.,  long.  70"  84^  W.,  is,  owing  to  a  heavy  surf,  of  difficult  and 
sometimes  impracticable  access,  except  on  the  inflated  seal-skin  floats  or  biusas  of  the  natives.  It 
Is,  notwithstanding,  a  rising  port,  being  the  outlet  of  a  rich  mineral  district,  as  "troll  as  the  place 
whence  the  Bolivians  receive  Europeaa  Dumufseturesi  About  35,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  an- 
nually, nearly  one-half  British. 

Payta,  Lambayeque,  Pisco,  Yslay,  and  Iqniqoe,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 

MEASURES,  WUOBTS,  MoNXY,  F1IVANCS8,  &C. 


78  per  cent.    The  interest,  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, rests  unpaid  from  October  1 ,  1HS5. 
A  Treaty  with  Britahi,  June  5, 1837.  provides 


for  reciprocal  protection  to  trade :  places' the  two 
states  mutually  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favour- 
ed nations ;  exempts  the  subjects  of  the  one  coun- 
try residing  in  tne  other  from  all  compulsory 
mllltarv  service,  and  In  the  event  of  war,  is  to 
allow  them  6  months  to  wind  up  aceounts;  and 
contains  a  neat  variety  of  other  regulations,  for 
which  see  uerUlett  Treatiu,  vol.  v.  p.  383. 


Measures  and  Weifjkts,  same  as  Spain. 

Money. — The  Integer  of  account  tt  the  dollar 
of  8  reals,  usually  estimated  in  Peru,  in  conver- 
sions into  sterling,  at  4a.  The  Peruvian  dollar  is 
coined  at  the  rate  of  8)  to  the  marc  of  silver,  of 
the  standard  of  10  dwts.  90  grains. 

Finances.— ThB  revenue  is  commonly  stated  at 
S5,ono,000,  or  £1 ,000.000,  but  we  have  no  recent 
account  of  it,  or  of  the  aomestic  debt.  The  foreign 
debt  consists  of  three  British  loans,— £450,000 
contracted  in  1838,  at  88  per  cent. ;  £760,000  in 
1834,  at  83  per  cent. ;  and  £*616,000  Ui  1835,  at 

PERUVIAN  OR  CINCHONA  BARK,  a  celebrated  medicine  obtained  from 
a  genus  of  trees  idnchona)  confined  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in 
S.  America,  between  La  Paz,  in  abont  22**  S.  lat.  and  Santa  Martha,  near  10**  N. 
lat.  Its  feorifiiffe  powers  are  said  to  have  been  made  known  in  Europe  in  1640,  by 
a  Conntess  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  viceroy  in  Lima,  who  had  been  cured  by  it.  The 
bark  is  collected  in  tne  forests  in  the  dry  season,  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber.  and  sent  in  bundles  in  the  green  state  to  the  nearest  inhabited  place,  where  it 
is  oried  in  the  sun.  the  utmost  care  being  requisite  to  protect  it  from  wet,  as  even 
a  few  hours'  dew  lalling  on  the  half-dried  bark  will  give  to  the  interior  a  blackish 
appearance,  and  greatly  lessen  its  value.  The  finest  is  said  to  come  from  single 
trees  growing  in  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  spots,  but  there  are  many  varieties; 
and  as  mixtures  and  adulterations  are  also  common,  great  ex^rience  is  necessary 
to  select  the  finer  kinds.  Of  these,  the  four  following  are  distinguished  by  Britisn 
druggists. 

1.  Crown  Bark  (Sp.  CamariUaftna  de  Uritustnga),  the  produce  of  the  C.  Condaminea  of 
Humboldt,  fbund  near  jLoxa,  Is  quilled,  straight,  6  to  15  inches  long,  from  the  rize  of  a  crow-quill 
to  that  of  the  thumb  in  diameter,  and  in  thickness  from  l-30th  to  l-6th  of  an  Inch.  Epidermis 
entire,  with  exterral  surface  longitudinally  furrowed,  and  crossed  with  fissures ;  it  presents  vari- 
ous tints  of  gray,  irregulariy  covered  with  minute  white  lichens.  Inner  sur&ce  ana  powder  of  a 
cinnamon  brown  colour.  Taste,  bitter,  somewhat  acid,  aromatic,  and  astringent;  odour,  fiiint, 
peculiar,  and  aromatic.    The  quills  of  middle  sice  arc  preferred. 

8.  Grav  Bark  (Sp.  CascariUa  provinziana),  also  called  silver  bark,  and  Huanaco  bark, 
procured  from  the  C.  ScrobicukUa  ofHumboldt,  is  exported  frvm  Lima.  It  occurs  In  quills  larger 
than  the  preceding,  leas  furrowed,  more  uniformly  grayish-white,  inside  redder,  (hurture  closer 
and  more  resinous ;  epidermis  entire.  Taste  and  odour  nearly  identical  with  crown  bark.  It  is  a 
superior  kind,  but  it  comes  mixed  with  a»h-b«rk  and  rusty  bark. 

3.  Ybuxivt  Bark  (Sp.  CascariUa  Oalisatfa),  the  source  of  QurivrNB,  is  shipped  at  Arica, 
but  its  oriffin  is  doubtful.  It  occurs  partly  quilled  and  partly  flat.  Tlie  quills,  brger  than  the 
crown  and  gray,  are  9  to  15  inches  long,  1  to  2  inches  In  diameter,  and  l-8tn  to  l-3d  inch  thick ; 
generally  single,  with  the  epidermis  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  with  transverse  fissures ;  rough ; 
grajrish-brown,  mottled  with  lichens.  Inner  surface  smooth,  and  yellower  than  the  preceding 
kinds.  Transverse  fracture  dose  but  splintery.  Taste  and  odour  stronger  than  crown.  The  flat 
pieces,  often  stripped  of  their  epidermis,  wre  8  to  18  inches  long,  and  1  to  4  inches  broad.  Good  flat 
bark  is  preferred  to  the  quilled ;  and  the  finest  are  the  miodle-sized  pieces,  dense  and  close  in 
texture.    Cuzco  bark  and  Orange  bark  are  sometimes  substituted  for  this  kind. 

4.  Rbd  Bark  (Sp.  CascariUa  cotoroda),  iJso  of  unknown  origin,  conrists  sometimes  of  quilled, 
but  more  commonly  of  fiattish  pieces,  from  2  inches  to  2  feet  long,  1  to  5  Inches  broad,  and  i  to  I 
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inch  thick ;  g«n«raIljreoTered  with  the  epidermis,  which  If  rough,  wrinkled,  littlellnnred.  reddiah- 
brown,  with  gnjUh  efflorcaeenoe  in  the  bollowf^  from  lichens.  Teste  very  bitter  and  astringuDt. 
The  qatns,  suiilsr  In  sice  to  those  of  yellow  bark,  are  paler  than  the  flat  pieces  Red  bark  is 
•caroe,  dear,  and  mrely  wen  genuine. 

The  inferior,  yet  Btill  genufaie  kfaids,  are  dilefly,— Ash-bark,  of  unknown  origin,  mostly  nsed 
for  adulterating  crown :  Rusty  baik,  imported  from  Lima,  little  esteemed,  and  in  Britain  par- 
chased  only  for  the  German  market :  'Wiilte  Loxa  baric  differs  little  troax  RustT :  Hard  Carthj^ 
gena  bark,  and  Woody  Carthagena  bark,  both  aullled  and  flat,  are  little  valued :  Cusoo  bark,  a 
good  species,  very  bitter,  is  rare  in  the  Bnslish  trade :  and  Orangs  bark  of  Bogota,  whfcih  re- 
semblw  yellow  bark,  but  Is  spongy,  and  faebTy  bitter ;  it  Is  rare  in  Europe.  Fkle  bark  Is  an  old 
vague  commercial  term  ^>plied  to  inferior  barics.  The  aparious  baifa  used  In  adulterstione 
are  chiefly  species  of  Ezostemma,  Bnena,  and  Btrychnoe.  For  &rther  details,  we  refer  to  Dr 
Christlson's  DimMnaatory.  the  work  dilefly  uaed  hi  compiling  thla  article. 

Cinchona  bark  la  brougnt  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  diests  or  aerons,  from  Chili  and  Peru.  The 
quantity  imported  variea  greatly  from  one  year  to  another ;  bat  on  an  average  of  the  Ave  yeara  to 
1840,  it  amounted  to  nearly  880,000  lbs.,  of  which  about  90,000  iba  were  catered  tor  home  con^ 
sumption,  and  the  rest  re-exported  to  the  ContlnenL 

PETROLEUM,  a  bitnminoiu  kind  of  mineral  oil :  at  the  neoal  temperatore  it 
is  rather  thicker  tnim  common  tar,  and  has  a  Btronji  disa^preeable  odour.  When 
expoeed  to  the  air  it  thickens,  and  passes  into  a  species  of  bitumen.  An  oil  similar 
to  naphtha  is  obtained  from  It  by  distillation.  It  is  principally  foand  in  coal  dis- 
tricts. Its  chief  localities  in  this  country  are,  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire,  Coal  Port 
near  Colebrookdale,  and  Pomona,  one  of  the  OrknoT  Isles.  In  Asia  it  is  found 
plentifully,  and  its  uses  to  the  inhabitants  are  important :  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad 
it  is  used  instead  of  oil  for  lamps  ;  when  mixed  with  earth  or  ashes  it  serves  for  thel. 

PEWTER  is  commonly  made  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  cf  lead  ;  but  a  fine  kind 
is  said  to  consist  of  tin  mixed  only  with  a  little  antimony  and  copper.  It  is 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  drinking-yeseels  ;  formerly  plates  and  disnes  were  also 
made  of  this  alloy. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  jnroup  in  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  betwixt  lat.  5"  and  20"  N.,  and  long.  120*  and  126*  £.  The 
chief  islands  are  Luxon  or  Lu9onia,  Mindoro,  Panay,  N^gros,  Masbate,  Zebu,  Bohol, 
Leyte,  Samar,  and  Mindanao.  The  whole  are  claimed  by  Spain ;  but  several  of  them 
are  independent. .  Population  subject  to  that  kingdom,  in  1837,  3,202.760,  of  which 
2,264,807  were  in  Luzon ;  chieflr  Papua  negroes,  Malays,  and  other  Eastern  tribes, 
with  about  3000  Europeans.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  captain-general,  who 
has  extensive  powers.  These  islands  have  been  possessed  by  Spain  since  1564» 
They  were  taken  by  the  British  in  1762,  but  restored  in  1764.  8 

Few  countries  are  more  fiivoured  as  to  aotl  and  climate  than  the  Philippines.  The  only  diaad- 
vantagea  under  which  they  labour  are  a  very  finequent  expoaure  to  tornadoes  and  typhoons,  and  a 
aomewhat  exoeaalve  molature.  The  rainy  and  windy  season  generally  lasts  from  May  until  Sep- 
tember, sometimes  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  December :  in  June  and  July,  the  winds  aometimes 
blow  with  incredible  fury  in  the  N.  part  of  Luson.  Notwithstanding  their  tropical  latitude,  the 
height  of  their  mowitaina  and  aea-oreesea  prevent  the  heat  Ihnn  tmng  opprearively  aevere ;  and 
as  a  ffenend  spring  conUnuea  a  larte  proportion  of  the  year,  if  the  atmoiphere  were  leas  moist, 
the  climate  would  be  unol^ectionable.  To  this  redundant  moisture,  howevo*,  most  be  attributed 
the  great  luxuriance  of  the  country, — ^tbe  trees  being  always  covered  with  leaves  and  theaoil  with 
vflgetation.  The  ialands  are  capable  of  producing  all  colonial  commodities.  In  aeveral  places 
Uiere  are  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The  chief  object  of  cultivation  is  rice, 
which,  with  fish,  forms  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives.  The  other  products  resemble  those  uf 
tropical  countries  hi  general,— hiduding  sugar,  chiefly  cultivated  hi  the  plain  of  Pampanga  in 
Luxon,  colfoe,  and  tobacco  of  auperior  ouaUtv,  indigo,  and  a  varietv  of  commodities  peculiar  to 
the  Eastbrn  Islands  ;  timber,  well  adapted  for  shipbuildingi  is  found  in  Luson,  also  damar 
and  a  species  of  native  hemp.  Of  late  veara  the  demand  for  opium  in  China  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  for  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted.  The  cattle  and  horses 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  have  multiplied  ao  much  that  they  run  wild  among  the  mountains, 
and  are  destroved  in  large  numbera  for  the  hides.    Fish  abound  in  the  baya  and  creelcs. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Philippines  is  most  fkvonrable  for  commercial  interoourae  with 
India,  America,  Australia,  and  China.  Their  vicinity  to  China  is  indeed  their  most  distinctive 
peculiarity,  the  E.  end  of  Luxon  being  little  more  than  400  miles  distant  from  the  provinces  of 
Fokien  and  Canton.  This  proximity  has  at  dilferent  times  excited  the  Jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  and 
would  alarm  them  still  more  If  the  Spanbuda  displayed  energy  and  activity. 

ManiUa,  the  capital,  and  oommerchtl  emporium  of  the  Philippines,  lies  in  lat.  14^  35'  N.,  long. 
191**  S'  £.,  in  the  £.  comer  of  an  extensive  bay,  on  the  B.  W.  coast  of  Luson..  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Fasig,  whksh  is  here  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Vauxhall.  There  Is  a  bar  at 
the  entrance,  over  which  there  are  only  12  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  ships  ancborin  roads 
about  1ft  mile  from  the  abore,  except  during  the  8.  W.  monsoon,  from  April  to  November,  when 
they  take  ahelter  hi  Carite,  a  amall  port  3  leagues  &  of  Blanilla.  Population,  indudfaig  the  native 
suburbs,  120,000.  The  foreign  trade,  before  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America,  was  restricted  to 
one  galleon  annually  to  Acapufco,  but  since  that  event  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  other  nations, 
and  materially  bicreased  by  Intercourse  with  the  British  and  Americans.  The  staple  exports  to 
the  European  market  are  sugar.  Indigo,  rum,  cigars,  hemp,  hides,  cotton- wool,  and  cassia ;  and  to 
China,  rioe,  aapan-wood,  edible  bhds'  nests,  and  fcripang.  Small  parcels  of  coffee,  ebony,  aulphur, 
pearla,  motber-of-peari,  tortoise-shell,  end  cordage  are  also  exported.   Eiuopean  roanufiictures. 
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Including  conaidMBble  quantities  of  British  cottons  and  wooHens,  are  imported  Unongfa  vatioas 
channels. 
Acoonnts  are  kept  In  dollars :  and  the  measures  and  weights  are  partly  Spanish  and  partly  Chinese. 

PHOSPHORUS  ia  usnall:^  obtained  by  acting  upon  powdered  bone-earth  with 
finlphoric  acid.  When  pure,  it  is  tasteless,  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  buff  hue,  send- 
transparent,  and  flexible.  Sp.  gr.  1*770.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a 
slow  combustion,  exhaling  luminous  fhmes  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  it  in  water.  Phosphorus  and  some  of  its  combinations  are 
used  m  medicine,  and  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PIANO  FORTE.    [Musical  Instbuments.] 

PIASTRE,  the  dollar  of  exchange  in  Spain,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Peso  de 
Plata,  is  an  imaginary  money  estimated  at  8  reals  old  plate,  or  15  reals  2  maravedis 
yeUon  :  and  as  the  hard  dollar  [Dollaa]  is  worth  20  reals  yellon,  the  piastre  is 
equiyalent  at  par  to  3e.  l}d.  sterling.  The  piastre  or  piece  of  eight  was  formerly 
a  Eolver  coin  worth  about  4s.  6d.,  being  in  fact  the  old  dollar.  The  piastre  is  also 
a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Turkey,  where,  howeyer,  it  is  now  so  much  de- 
preciated as  to  be  worth  only  from  2d.  to  2id.  sterlinf. 

PIC,  OB  PIKE,  a  Turkish  cloth  measure,  equal  |  Imp.  yard. 

PILCHARD  (Fr.  Sardine,  PUtmide,  Get.  Sardelle.  It.  Sardkne,  Sp.  5br- 
i&na  ofrewmeX,  a  species  of  herrinff  iClupea  vUehardut),  about  the  same  length 
as  that  fish,  but  haying  its  body  tmcker  and  rounder,  and  its  scales  larger.  It 
frequents  the  British  seas,  but  is  only  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  snores  of 
Deyon  and  Cornwall,  chiefly  from  Dartmouth  to  Fadstow,  round  the  Land's  End  ; 
the  principal  fishing  stations  are,  St  lyes,  Mountsbay,  St  Mawes,  and  Meyaeissey, 
where  they  arriye  in  shoals  in  Ausust  and  September,  and  again  in  Noyem- 
ber  or  December ;  and  are  caufht  ooth  by  scans  and  by  drift-nets.  They  are 
sold  on  the  beach  at  about  Is.  per  100.  Those  intended  for  euxinff  are  first  salted  in 
heaps,  and  then  packed  into  hogsheads,  each  containing  about  2500  fish.  The  oil  with 
which  the  fish  aoounds  is  afte^rards  extracted  by  pressure,  48  hhds.  yielding  about 
1  tun  of  oil.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  perhaps  of  less  comparatiye  importance  at 
present  than  it  was  70years  ago.  An  opinion  preyails  that  it  has  been  injured  by 
the  withdrawal,  in  1827,  of  ue  bounty  of  88.  6d.  upon  each  hhd.  exported ;  but 
though  the  temporary  effect  may  haye  been  seyere,  tne  permanent  int«ests  of  the 
fishery  will  no  doubt  be  benefited  by  the  return  to  a  more  healthy  system.  At 
present  about  S500  men  are  employed  at  sea,  and  5000  men  and  women  on  shore. 
The  capital  directly  inyested  in  the  fishery,  in  1827,  was  stated  by  Mr  Couch  to 
Mr  Yarrel  to  be  £441^15 :  it  is  now  probably  much  less.  The  home  market  is 
almost  entirely  confinea  to  Deyon  and  Cornwall ;  scarcely  any  reach  London  ;  and 
it  is  stated  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  they  are  not  afreeable  to  the  public  taste. 
About  30,000  hhds.  are  annually  exported,  chiefiy  to  Naples,  Venice,  Leghorn.  An- 
Gona,  Genoa,  and  Trieste.  The  consumption  at  most  of  these  places  might,  now- 
eyer,  be  jzreatly  increased  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  heavy  duties.    8 

PILOT,  a  person  taken  on  board  a  ship  at  a  particular  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  steering  it  through  a  riyer,  road,  or  channel,  or  from  or  into  a  port.  Pilotage 
up  and  down  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Orfordness  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  regulated  by  the  statute  6  Goo.  IV.  c.  125, 
which  gives  the  appointment  and  general  superintendence  of  pilots  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Trinifjr  House  of  Deptford  Strond,  excepting  those  under  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Pobts,  who,  however,  act  under  similar  regulations.  The 
statute  directs  that  no  person  shall,  under  tne  risk  of  incurrin^j^  severe  penalties. 
take  charge  of  a  vessel  as  pilot  without  a  license  from  the  Trinity  House  or  Lora 
Warden;  and  such  license,  which  is  only  to  be  granted  after  an  examination  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  person  seeking  to  obtain  it,  may  be  suspended  in  cases 
of  negligence  or  misconduct.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Kinsdom,  pilots  are 
appointed  and  regulated,  either  by  local  acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  ancient  char- 
ters of  incorporation ;  but  several  provisions  in  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  125,  are  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  England.   . 

In  all  those  parts  of  a  voyage  where  a  pilot  is  employed  by  regulation  or  usage, 
termed  ^  a  pilot's  fairway ,*'  one  must  oe  obtained  (Vide  Abbot  on  Shipping). 
The  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel  having  a  pilot  on  board,  licensed  by  the  orai- 
nary  custom  of  the  place,  is  not  responsible  for  any  damage  which  arises  from 
neglect  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  ot  the  individual  appointed.  But  his  proceed- 
ings must  not  be  controlled  by  the  master.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  a 
pilot  does  not  absolve  the  master  from  the  consequences  of  iigury  caused  by  his 
own  carelessness  or  want  of  skill. 
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In  some  foreign  countries  the  term  pilot  is  farther  applied  to  an  officer  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  steer  the  vessel  during  the  j[|[eneral  course  of  the  Toyaee.  No 
snch  officer,  however,  is  known  either  in  ttie  British  merchant-seryioe  or  wips  of 
war.  In  the  latter,  the  churge  of  the  helm  is  one  of  the  many  dnties  of  the  mas- 
ter and  his  mates. 

PIMENTO  (Fr.  &  Ger.  PitMnt.  It.  Pepe  fforqfatuUe),  a  small,  dry.  reddish- 
hrown  heny,  tiie  fruit  of  a  tree  (Myrtut  Pmenid)  common  on  the  N.  side  of 
Jamaica,  wnenee  it  is  called  Jamaica  pepper.  It  is  also  named  Allspice,  fh>m 
its  taste  and  flavour  (qualities  which  remde  chie^  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  berryy 
being  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  a  nuxtnre  or  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
TheDemee  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  smallest 
and  most  fragrant  being  preferred.  The  produce  of  the  pimento  crop,  though  some- 
times very  ifundant,  is  variable  \  and  there  is  seldom  a  plenteous  harvest  above 
once  in  five  yean.  A  corresponding  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  annual  importationff 
into  Britain,  which  var v  from  about  l^OOOyOOO  lbs.  to  upwards  of  3,000,000  lbs.  With 
the  exception  of  a  smaU  quantity  from  the  United  States  and  other  places,  pimento 
is  imported  wholly  from  Jamaica,  the  produce  of  which  has  declined  consider- 
ably of  late  years.  It  is  packed  either  m  ba^  or  hogsheads.  On  an  average  of 
the  Ave  years  to  Januarv  1842,  the  quantity  imported  was  1,181,4.^  lbs.:  entered 
for  home  consumption,  804,164  lbs.  The  excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter 
was  re-exported  to  the  Continent,  and  to  British  America  and  Australia.  8 

PINClftEGK,  a  factitious  metal  resembling  brass,  but  containing  more  copper. 

PINE,  a  family  of  trees  i^Pmut)  mostly  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  Tney  almost  all  affect  sihceous  sandy  soils,  but  many  will  flourish 
in  rocky  and  comparatively  barren  lands.  The  trees  are  various  in  size.  Their 
chief  use  is  in  domestic  arcnitecture  ;  whence  the  pine  has  been  called  **  the  build- 
er's tree."  Having  usually,  however,  a  long,  straight,  conical,  undivided  trunk, 
several  kinds  are  prized  for  ship-masts.  Tney  all  yield  reeinoos  matter.  The 
chief  species  are  the  following : — 

Tni  CoMMoir  Piks  or  SoorcR  Fir  (P.  fi^7«e«fWf).— Tbis  species,  of  which  there  are  many  va- 
rieties, Btaads  In  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees,  whether  as  regards  Its  hardy  habits,  its  rapid  growtii, 
or  its  valne  hi  the  prodnctiofi  of  oeeftil  timber,  the  **  red  deal  **  of  the  carpenter.  The  best  la  thai 
nearest  tlie  root,  in  Scotland,  the  flr  often  aoquires  a  great  stae,  the  cUmato  being  well  suited  to 
it.  In  Bngbuod,  it  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  screen  or  none  to  other  trees.  Dense  forests  of  it  cover 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Northern  Europe,  the  timber  of  which,  with  its  reslnousproducts,  taa, 
nrcH,  and  turpbittinb,  forms  the  great  staple  of  many  of  the  Baltic  states.  The  finest  is  tll» 
Norwegian :  that  shipped  from  Memel,  Rlea,  and  Dantsie  is  hiferior  to  It,  though  still  good. 

Thb  Common  or  Whitb  Larch  (P,  Larix),  &  native  of  Switaerland,  Russia,  and  Siboria,  grows 
very  erect,  with  drooping  brandies,  gradually  diminieliing  from  the  base,  and  nvlnc  it  a  pyramidal 
form.  No  tree  has  received  greater  attention  in  modem  times  from  the  British  planter.  It  was 
inta^uced  Into  Scotland  by  Ix>rd  Kames  In  1734 ;  many  millions  were  afterwards  planted  on  the 
Atholl  estates ;  and  it  Is  now  extensively  cultivated  upon  barren  exposed  land  throughout  Bri- 
tain. It  grows  nwidly,  and  produces  timber  of  great  excellence,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and 
shipbuilding :  It  u  equally  good  throughout  its  thickness,  possessing  no  sap-wood.  The  laroh 
also  yields  **  Tenice  turpentine,"  and  Its  hark  Is  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  oak. 

Tan  Norway  Braves  Fir  (P.  Abkt)^  which  attains  a  height  of  190  feet,  constitutes,  withfavdi, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  vast  woods  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  Infarior  to  larch,  though 
durable  and  of  a  fine  even  grain.  In  the  market  it  is  called  white  or  Ghristiaaki  deaL  Hie  tree 
attains  a  large  dse  on  cold  damp  days,  situated  on  dedivitfes. 

Thb  Black  or  Rbd  Sprucb  Fir  (P.  Nigra  or  Rubra)  grows  in  the  most  Inclement  regions  of 
N.  America,  especially  in  swainpv  valleys  having  a  deep  black  solL  Its  timber— strong,  light, 
and  dastio— is  of  great  value.  It  is  employed  for  the  yaros  of  ships,  and,  hi  districts  where  wk  Is 
scarce,  also  for  their  knees ;  though  apt  to  split,  floors  are  also  occasfonally  laid  with  It.  The 
White  Spruce  (P.  AUia),  often  found  along  with  it  in  America,  is  smaller,  and  yiddt  inforior 
timber. 

Thb  Wbtmoijth  or  Ambrican  Whitb  Piitb  (P.  fiKiro&ia),  with  an  erect  and  lofty  tronk.  Is  a 
native  of  Guiada  and  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  America.  It  grows  very  fost  in  sheltered 
situations  and  moderatdy  moist  sandy  soils ;  and  produces  the  dean,  white,  soft,  but  perishable 
timber,  called  in  America  **  Pine,'*  laively  exported  in  the  form  of  deab  both  to  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.    It  Is  also  mud)  used  In  snipbulldlng. 

Thb  Ybllow  Pinb  (P.  MiUs)  is  a  nne  tree,  Inhabiting  the  pine  forests  of  North  America, 
yielding  timber  of  great  value  both  for  domestic  and  naviJ  architecture,  provided  the  asp-wood  is 
removed.    In  Britain  it  is  regarded  as  very  durable,  and  in  America  It  ranks  next  to 

Thr  Southbrn  PiifB  (P.  AuitraUg  or  p(a%airu),  the  best  spedes  In  the  New  World.  This 
tree  Is  a  native  of  Yiivfaiia  and  Carolina,  where  It  grows  from  60  to  70  feet  in  hei^^t,  with  a 
trunk  from  10  to  18  indies  in  diameter  for  S-3ds  of  Its  length.  It  produces  ll^t,  clear,  and  dura- 
ble timber,  which  is  extenrively  used  In  shipbuilding,  especially  for  masts ;  also  abundance  of  tar. 

The  chief  other  species  are  the  Cedar  [Gboar]  :  toe  Red  Pine  (P.  Betino§a)  of  Canada,  yidding 
a  flne-arained  strong  durable  wood  of  a  doee  texture :  the  Conican  Pine  (P.  LttHdo)t  a  noble  tre« 
of  S.  Europe,  extensivelv  used  by  the  French  in  shipbuilding :  and  the  Silver  Fir  (P.  Picm), 
larcdy  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Hemlocx  Spruce  Fir  of  N.  America  yields  wood  of 
little  value ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  essanoe  of  spmoe  is  ootained  from  its  shoots,  and  its  bark  Is 
exceedingly  valuable.    [Timbbr.] 
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PIN&APPLE,  the  well-known  sacoulent  fruit  of  a  tropical  plant  (Ananana 
waHva),  indigenous  to  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  but  commonl]^  reared  in  hot- 
houses and  pots  in  Britain.  It  is  the  most  luscious  fruit  produced  in  this  kingdom, 
where  its  noble  appearance  has  always  rendered  it  a  special  object  of  horticultural 
enterprise.  In  Edi^land  it  has  been  obtained  of  a  size  weighing  14  lbs.  In  its 
aboriginal  state  it  is  inferior ;  and  except  perhaps  the  Burmese  pines,  the  most 
delicious  specimens  are  the  produce  of  this  country.  8 

PINK  fioOT.    [Spioklia]. 

PINS  (Fr.  EpmffleM.  Ger.  Sleeknadeln)  are  made  on  a  great  scale  at  Birming- 
ham, where  some  manuikoturers  employ  several  hundred  persons  in  the  fabrication 
of  these  little  instruments  ;  they  are  also  largely  produced  at  Warrington,  Sheffield, 
Gloucester,  and  London.  Of  late  seyeral  beautSul  inventions  have  been  success- 
fblly  employed  to  make  pins  almost  entirely  by  machinery.  The  number  daily 
maae  in  this  country  for  home  use  and  exportation  is  estimated  by  Dr  Ure  at  fifteen 
millions. 

PINT,  a  British  measure  equal  jith  part  of  a  gallon.    [Mbasubes.] 

PIPE,  a  wine  measure  varying  m  different  places.    [Mbasures.    Wine.] 

PIPE-CLAY,  a  very  plastic  and  tenacious  kind  of  day,  of  a  gravish  or  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  founa  near  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Puroeck,  and  other 
places.  It  is  manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes ;  and  is  besides  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  queensware  pottery,  as  well  as  a  deter^^t  by  scourers  of  cloth. 

PISTACHIO  NUTS  (Fr.Pit/ooAM.  Ger,  Putaehm,  li.  Piitaechi,Fatiuechi)^ 
nsed  at  the  dessert  and  for  eonfections,  are  the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  (JPittacia  vera) 
indigenous  to  Svria  and  Persia,  but  now  naturalized  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  They 
are  moderately  large,  of  a  red  or  pink  colour,  and  contain  a  ereenish  kernel,  having 
a  pleasant^  sweet,  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  almoncu.  They  are  imported 
into  Britain  from  Tui^ey,  France,  Sicily,  and  other  places. 

PISTOLE,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  eqpsd  ^th  of  the  Doubloon. 

PITCH,  a  substance  made  by  meltini^  coarse  hard  resin  with  a  portion  of  tar, 
gjeneraUy  one-half ;  but  tibe  quantity  is  mcreased  or  lessened  according  to  the  coa- 
sisteney  of  the  latter. 

PITCH  BLENDE,  a  ponderous  metalliferous  ore,  of  a  blackish  colour,  much  va- 
lued W  porcelain  painters.  Localities — Saxony,  Bohemia,  Huiusary,  and  Cornwall. 

PI  A,  the  name  jgiven  to  a  box  kept  at  the  British  mint,  in  which  a  smaU  sample 
of  the  coins  stouck  are  deposited,  m  order  to  be  assayed  and  coinpared  with  a 
standard  preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  This  operation,  called  the  **  Trial  of  the 
Pix/'  is  performed  in  presence  of  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  officers 
of  the  mmt,  and  a  jury  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  An  account  of  this  ancient 
ceremony  will  be  found  in  Ruding's  **  Annals  of  the  Coinage."  It  now  usually 
takes  place  on  the  appointment  ofa  new  master  of  the  mint  oefore  his  predecessor 
receives  a  discharge. 

PLAICE,  a  species  of  flounder  (Flaiesta  wdgaria)  taken  in  abundance  on  the 
eoasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  spawns  in  February  or  March  ;  and  is  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table  at  the  end  of  May. 

PLANE,  a  British  forest  tree  {PkUinua),  admired  for  its  beauty  ;  but  of  little 
value  except  for  ftieL 

PLANTAIN,  a  delicious  fruit,  yielded  b^  the  Mtua  MaptetUum,  a  plant  about 
15  or  20  feet  in  height,  found  in  most  tropical  eountries.  It  closely  resembles 
the  banana ;  is  at  ftret  ^reen,  but  when  ripe  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  lavourable  situations,  however, 
it  is  to  be  found  of  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference,  with  a  length  of  seven  or  eight ; 
and  a  bunch  sometimes  contains  from  160  to  180,  and  weighs  from  66  to  88  lbs. 
It  is  generally  cut  when  unripe ;  and  after  being  skinned  is  roasted  and  served  up 
as  bread.    It  is  also  used  for  fattening  domestic  animals.    [Banana]. 

PLASMA,  a  green,  semi-transparent  calcedony,  having  a  dark  tint,  which  is 
said  to  be  coloured  by  chlorite.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  brou|{ht  to 
this  country  in  the  shape  of  beads  and  other  ornaments  ;  occasionally  specimens 
are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

PLATA,  LA,  REPUBLIC.    [Buenos  Atbes.] 

PLATE  AND  PLATED  WARES.  Plate  is  a  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver 
wrought  into  furniture  or  ornaments.  Plated  wares  are  articles  made,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  preceding^  of  base  metal,  coated  over  vrith  gold  or  silver.  The  gold- 
beaters' trade  is  earned  on  in  London,  and,  though  to  an  inferior  extent,  in  Bir- 
mingham, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool.    Silver  and  silver-plated 
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f^ods  are  made  chiefly  in  London,  Binninghain,  and  Sheffield.    The  qnantity  of 

Sold  and  silrer  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  Ib  considerable ;  but 
eyond  the  produce  of  the  duties,  mentioned  below,  we  possess  no  data  for  com- 
puting its  amount.  The  value  of  plated  wares  annually  consumed  has  been  esti- 
mated so  hiffh  as  £1,200,000,— this  department  having  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  penection  of  the  machinery  now  used  in  this  country  for  rolling  metals ; 
while  it  has  no  doubt  likewise  received  encouragement  from  the  heavy  duties  im- 
posed on  gold  and  silver  articles.  The  declared  value  of  the  plate,  plated  vrare, 
jewellery,  and  watcher,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  m  the  years  1838, 
1839.  and  1840,  amounted  respectively  to  £240,584,  £274,305,  and  £204^27;  sent 
chiefly  to  India,  the  colonies,  and  the  United  States.  8 


AasAv  RBOULATioifs,  LiCBKSCs,  DurrsB,  Ain>  Drawbacks. 

i4tKiy  RtguIatUms  and  Ifarlw.— AKldea  of 
gold  must  be  of  the  flnenenof  SS  emnU,  or  i|ihe« 
the  money  Btandard,  or  of  18  cmnta:  the  ntter 
is  employed  chiefly  for  watches  and  rings.  Silver 
must  M  of  the  fineness  of  1 1  os.  S  dwts.,  or  j{ths, 
the  money  standard,  or  of  11  oe.  10  dwts. ;  but 
the  latter,  called  *■  new  stcriingt"  i>  seldom  used. 
[Carat.    Com.] 

All  gold  and  lUver  articles  of  the  money  stand- 
ard are  marked  with  the  following  devices:  In 
Enffland  a  lion,  in  Scotbuid  a  thistle,  and  in 
Irdand  a  figure  of  Hibemia.  The  gold  standard 
of  18  carats  is  in  addition  marked  with  the  num- 
ber 18,  and  the  new  steriing  with  the  figure  of 
Britannia. 

Articles  of  all  standards  capable  of  bearing  a 
■tamp  are  also  marked  with  the  maker's  initials, 
the  arms  or  device  of  the  assay  office,  and  a  let- 
ter indicating  the  year.  The  device  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Office,  London ,  Is  a  leopard's  head ;  of  the 
Assay  Office,  Birmingham,  an  anchor;  of  Shef- 
field, a  crown ;  of  Newcastle,  three  castles ;  of 
Dublin,  a  harp  and  crown ;  of  Edinburgh,  a 
castle ;  and  of  GUugow,  atree  with  a  bell  and  fish. 
The  letter  used  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Companv  in- 
dicates the  year  by  beginntaig  the  alphabet  in  m  ay 
1796,  and  reckoning  on  to  8U  letters  progressively, 
omittfaig  J  and  enmng  with  U.  The  first  20  years 
is  represented  by  a  Koman  capital ;  the  second, 
commencing  May  1816,  by  small  Roman  charac- 
ters ;  the  third,  commendog  May  1836,  by  old 
English  capitals. 

On  articfes  for  which  a  duty  Itnaid,  an  impres- 
sion of  the  queen's  head  is  likewise  stamped. 

The  cuttings  of  ihe  articles  assayed  are  kept  In 
each  office  in  the  Pis  [Pixl  or  *'  Diet  lt«>x." 
Sn  order  to  be  proved  bobre  the  proper  offlci'rs. 

Amntdt  Ueenst*^  payable  in  Britatn  liy  dealers ' 
in  gold  and  silver  plate,  in  which  gold  exceeding  2  given  that  the  plate  shall  not  be  re-landed, 
dwts.  and  under  2os.tOrofstlverexcecdiiigA  dwts.  and  dedantlon  made  as  to  the  stamping  and 
and  under  30  OS.,  is  contained  in  one  piece,  £2, 6a. .  time  of  manu&cture;   which  bond  remains  in 


chains,  neckbices,  beads,  lockets,  filigree  work, 
shirt  buckles  or  brooches,  stamped  medals,  and 
spouts  to  china,  stone,  or  earthenware  teapots, 
cf  any  weight  whatever ;  tippings,  swages,  or 
mounts,  not  weighing  10  dwts.  of  silver  eadi, 
and  .not  being*  necks  or  collars  for  castors, 
cruets,  or  giasses  appertaining  to  any  sort  of 
stands  or  frames:  wares  of  silver,  not  weighing 
A  dwts.  each :  thto  exemption  is  not  to  include 
necks,  colkuv,  and  tops  of  castors,  cruets,  or 
glasees  appertaining  to  any  sort  of  stands  or 
nrames,  buttons  to  oe  affixed  to  or  set  on  any 
wearing  apnarel,  solid  sQ w  buttons  and  solid 
studs,  not  naving  a  biselled  edge  soldered  cm, 
wrought  seals,  buink  seals,  and  bottle  tickets, 
shoe  clasps,  patch  boxes,  salt  spoons,  salt  ladles, 
tea  spoons,  tea  strainen,  caddy  ladles,  buckles, 
and  pieces  of  garnish,  cabtaiets,  knife  cases,  tea 
chests,  bridle  stands  or  frames.  (58  Geo.  III.  e. 
00 ;  A6  Geo.  IIL  c.  185 ;  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  14 ; 
6  &  7  Wm.  IT.  c.  691) 

In  Ireland  the  duty, formerly  Is.  per  oa.  oo  both 
gold  and  sflver  plate,  was  raised  in  1842  (Oct.  10) 
to  the  same  ra£es  as  in  Britain. 

On  the  exportation  of  Irish  pUte  to  Britain  a 
oonntervailing  duty  of  16s.  per  oa.  was  formerly 
payable  on  gold,  and  6d.  per  oi.  on  silver ;  equi- 
valent drawbadcs  being  allowed  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  plate  to  Irefamd ;  but  these  are 
now  aboUshed. 

The  net  produce  of  the  stamp^lnties  on  plate 
was  in  1820,  £86,750;  1890.  £81,646;  and  in 
1840,  £82,968 ;  about  l-18th  being  from  gold. 

On  exportation  to  other  countries  the  whole 
duties  are  drawn  back,  debentures  for  which  are 
issued  at  the  custom-house ;  though,  in  London, 
the  drawback  in  payable  at  Goldsmiths'  HalL 

Previous  to  oitiy  for  drawback,  bond  to  be 


When  of  greater  weight,  the  cost  of  the  license 
is  £5,  15s. ;  and  every  pawnbvokw  and  refiner  of 
gold  or  silver  plate  must  take  out  this  license. 

Gold  or  silver  lace  is  not  deemed  plate. 

Stamp  DutUt  in  Britain  on  i^te  made  since 
August  31,  1815;  namely,  gold,  179.  per  01.  : 
and  silver.  Is.  fid.  per  ox.  Exemptions,  golo 
watch-cases,  rings,  and  any  articles  of  gold  not 
exceeding  2  01.  in  weight ;  silver  uraten-cases. 


force  until  the  exporter  produce  to  the  oolieetor 
the  bills  of  lading,  having  at  the  foot  the  receipt 
of  the  master  of  the  veeaa,  and  on  the  back  that 
of  the  consignee ;  describing  the  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  plate  so  shipped,  ti^thcr  with  the  name 
of  the  consigner.  If  the  ship  be  lost,  or  return 
not  within  three  years,  the  bond,  on  proof  there- 
of made  to  the  collector,  shall  be  cancelled.  (25 
Geo.  III.  c.  64.) 


PLATINUM,  a  metal  of  a  colour  between  steel-ffray  and  silver-white.  Sp.  a. 
21*5.  It  is  very  hard,  and  possesses  great  malleability  and  ductility.  It  may  be 
beaten  into  fine  leaves,  and  drawn  into  wire  not  exceeding  l-2000ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  When  about  1  -13th  of  an  inch  thick  it  sustains  a  weight  of  270  lbs.  This 
metal  is  extremely  difficult  of  fusion ;  but  it  has  the  property  of  being  united  by 
weidifw  either  one  piece  to  another,  or  with  iron  and  steel.  This  property  admits 
of  usenil  applications  in  the  arts  ;  wires  may  be  joined  so  as  to  form  rings  and 
chains  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  economy,  platinum  may  be  attached  to  iron  or  steel  for 
many  scientific  purposes.  The  perfection  with  wnich  vessels  of  platinum  resist 
the  action  of  heat  and  air^  of  most  of  the  acids,  and  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  renders 
them  peculiarly  valuable  in  many  chemical  applications  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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high  value  of  the  metal,  whioh  is  worth  between  four  and  fiye  times  its  wei^t  of 
silver,  it  is  now  much  employed  for  crucibles,  retorts  for  the  distillation  ot  sul- 
phuric acid,  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  and  also  by  gunsmiths.  In  Russia 
It  is  made  into  coins. 

Platinum  was  discoyered  about  1741 ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  the  mode 
of  purifying  it  and  rendering  it  malleable  was  discovered  by  Dr  WoUaston.  It  is 
found  in  the  metallic  state  m  Brazil  and  Peru  ;  in  Antioquia  in  South  America  ; 
in  Estremadura  in  Spain ;  and  lately  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Uraliau 
Mountains.  The  genml  appearance  of  it  in  the  rough  state  in  which  it  is  imported 
is  that  of  small  grains  or  scales,  darker  than  silver,  and  extremely  heavy. 

PLEDGE.    [Pawn.] 

PLUM,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  tree  {PrunuM  domeMiiea),  indigenous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Of  this  fruit  no  fewer  than  274  varieties 
are  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  oi  the  Horticultural  Society.  Dried  plums  form 
an  urticle  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  prunes  and  prnnelloes.  Thev  are  largely 
imported  into  this  country,  especially  from  France.  The  timber  of  the  plum-tree 
is  close  and  strong  ;  and  tne  bark  may  be  used  in  dveing  yellow. 

PLUMBAGrO,  OB  BLACK  LEAD,  is  the  well-known  o])aque  blackishgray 
fflistening  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  for  which  purpose  the  best 
M  that  procured  near  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  [Pencil  Manufactuke.]  An 
inferior  soft  kind  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  Plumbago  is  also  employed 
for  making  crucibles,  m  compositions  for  protecting  iron  from  rusting,  and  for 
diminishing  friction  in  machinery.   8 

POL ACCA,  a  vessel  with  throe  poles  or  masts,  each  of  one  piece,  so  that  the 
topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without  interruption.  This  form  of  rig 
originated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of  squalls  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
alone  vessels  of  this  kind  are  used. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE  is  the  written  instrument  under  which  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  is  ofEected.  8 

In  Ma&inb  Insurancb,  there  are  two  descriptions  of  polic]r— open,  and  valued. 
In  the  former,  the  pecuniary  amount  of  the  interest  insured  is  not  stated,  but  re- 
mains to  be  afterwards  adjusted.  In  the  latter,  a  value  is  set  on  the  interest  in- 
sured, and  being  assented  to  by  the  underwriter,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  real  value, 
and  to  be  the  sum  payable  in  case  of  loss.  A  nominal  valuation,  however,  will  not 
be  sanctioned  as  a  cover  to  a  wager  or  a  fraudulent  transaction  ;  and  if  the  insured 
be  found  to  have  .designedly  over-valued  his  interest,  he  will  not  recover  even  for 
the  loss  actually  sustained.  The  amount  which  should  be  covered  by  a  valued 
policy,  is  the  real  value  of  the  ship,  or  the  prime-cost  of  the  goods,  as  the  case  may 
DO,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  poliov,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
and  other  expenses  of  insurance.  Tne  provisions  of  the  19th  Geo.  II.  o.  S7,  which 
prohibit  wager-poUeies,  are  satisfied  if  there  be  an  interest,  however  inadequate  to 
the  value  put  upon  it ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  principle  that,  except  where 
there  is  fr^ud,  such  value  is  the  final  adjustment  between  the  parties  in  the  case  of 
total  loss.  In  the  case  of  partial  loss,  tnere  is  no  difference  between  a  valued  and 
an  open  policy.  Before  a  policy  is  effected,  the  terms  on  which  the  underwriters 
will  subscribe  it  are,  at  Lloyd's,  generally  noted  on  a  **  slip,"  which  is  signed  by 
their  initials.  It  has  been  decided  that,  unless  it  be  stamped,  this  document  can- 
not be  received  in  evidence  to  contradict  the  policy,  and  it  does  not  appear  what 
stamp  would  be  applicable.  {Park,  847.)  By  statute,  1 1  Geo.  I.  c.  SO,  §  44,  when  an 
insurance  is  eflfeoted,  a  policy  must  be  made  out  within  three  days,  under  penalty 
of  £100.  The  usual  form  of  the  policy,  as  kept  up  by  the  old  exclusive  companies, 
Is  antiquated  and  cumbersome  ;  but,  with  tnese  disadvantages,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  in  its  fiivour  the  conventional  meaning  which  usage  and  a  course  of  oecisions 
have  given  to  its  terms.    The  following  is  the  form  :— 

**  Jn  (k»  Ifami  qfOcd.    Amen. 
"  A  B,  M  well  In  his  own  njune,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  per- 
son  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all,  doth  make 
aaaorance,  and  cause  himself  and  them,  and  eTcry  of  them,  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost,  as 
and  from  Upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merehandL<ies,  and  also  upon  the  body, 

tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  muaJtIon,  artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture  of  and  in  the  good  ship 
or  vnsel,  called  the  whereof  is  master,  mider  God,  for  thb  present  voj-age,  B  T, 

or  iritOBoerer  else  shall  go  for  roaster  in  the  same  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other  lume  or  names 
the  same  ship,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or  caDed ;  beginning  the  adventure 
upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  said  snip, 

upon  the  said  ship,  &c  and  so  shall  continue  and  endure  during 

her  abode  there,  upon  the  sahf  ship,  Ac.    And  further,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  her  ordnance. 
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tickle*  wpfud,  &e.,  and.  goodi  and  mmfAmaSbm  ivlMtsoever,  shall  be  arrived  at 

upon  the  laid  ehip,  Ac,  nttU  ihe  hath  moored  at  aodior  twentj-foor 
hours  In  good  safety ;  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandises  until  tlie  same  be  there  dis- 
charged and  safely  landed.  And  It  shall  oe  lawftil  for  the  said  ship,  &&,  in  this  voyage,  to  pro- 
ceed and  sail  to,  and  touch  and  stay  at,  any  ports  or  places  whatsoever, 

without  pn^udioe  to  this  fauoranoe.  The  said  ship,  and  goods  and  merefaandises,  4te.»  for 
so  much  as  concerns  the  amureds,  by  agreement  between  the  assureds  and  assurers  in  this  poHor, 
are  and  shall  be  valued  at  .    Toucfainc  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the 


•ssuren  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  vtniige :  they  are  of  the  seas,  men  of 
war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  oi  mart  and  countermart,  surprbals, 
takings  at  s«a,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  prinees,  and  neople,  of  what  na- 
tion, conditloo.  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  or  all  other  perils, 
losses,  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage,  of  the  said 
goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c,  or  any  part  thereof.  And  In  case  of  anyloss  or  misfor- 
tune, it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  assureds,  their  facton,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  labour,  and 
travel  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods,  and  merchandises, 
and  ship,  Ac,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prq}udiee  to  this  insurance ;  to  the  ehaiges  whereof, 
we  the  aasurers  will  contribute  each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  sum  herein  as- 
sured. And  It  is  agreed  by  us  the  insurers,  that  this  writing  or  policy  of  assuranee  diall  be  of  as 
much  force  and  effect  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of  assurance  heretofore  made  in  Lombard 
Street^  or  in  the  Royal  Exehamgey  or  elsewhere  in  L4mdon,  And  so  we  tiie  assurers  are  contented, 
and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves,  each  one  for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  exeeutors,  and 
goods,  to  the  assureds,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  true  performance  of 
the  premises,  confossiJig  ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assurance  by  the 
assured  at  and  after  the  rate  of 

**  In  WUntu  whereof,  we  the  assurers  have  subscribed  our  names  and  sums  assured  in  ." 

It  ia  asnal  to  add  the  following  proYidon  as  to  liability  for  average  losses  in  tbe 
case  of  certain  destruotible  comnKxlities  :— 

**  N.B.— Com,  flrii,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed,  are  warranted  free  from  average,  imless general, 
or  the  diip  be  stranded.— Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  firom 
average,  under  £b  per  cent. — And  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  fi-el^t,  are  warranted  f^ 
frwn  average,  under  £Zper  cenL  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  requisites  of  a  polioy  are  generally  divided  into  nine,  which  are, — 

Iff,  The  Name  of  the  Intured. — By  28  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  policies  without  the  name 
or  Ann  of  the  parties  interested,  or  oiP  the  consigner  or  consignee,  or  of  the  person 
residing  in  Great  Britain  receiving  the  order  for  or  effecting  the  policy,  or  of  the 
person  giving  directions  to  effect  the  same,  are  null.  Where  the  persons  interested 
were  designed  ^  The  Trustees  of  Messrs  Keighley,  Feiguson,  and  Co.,"  the  re- 
quisites were  considered  as  complied  with  (1  Camp,  538). 

2(1,  The  Name  i^ihe  Ship  ana  qfthe  Master. — A  material  misunderstanding  in 
this  respect  will  vitiate  the  contract ;  but  to  meet  the  effect  of  a  mere  mistake,  it 
is  usual  to  say,  **  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same  ship  or  the  mas- 
ter thereof  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called  ;"  and  where  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
identitr,  these  expressions  will  protect  the  policv.  If  a  merchant  cause  three 
'Several  parcels  of  goods  to  be  insured  for  three  diirarent  ships,  and  find  it  oonven- 
ient  to  load  the  whole  in  one,  it  is  held  that  he  can  only  recover  in  the  event  of  a 
loss  for  the  amount  nonunallv  insured  on  board  that  vessel.  It  is  a  long-established 
practice  to  insure  upon  goods  **  on  board  any  ship  or  ships,"  from  a  particular 
port ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  vague  definition  ougnt  not  to  be  adopted  where  the 
ehip  is  known,  as  it  **  seems  to  amount  to  a  representation,  that  the  party  effecting 
the  insurance  does  not  know  in  what  ship  the  goods  are  to  be  brought."  (Mar- 
shail,  3-21,  322.) 

dd.  The  Subject-matter  ineured. — It  is  not  necessary  minutely  to  describe  the 
property,  farther  than  to  the  effect  of  exactlv  identifying  it,  and  letting  the  under- 
writer know  his  risk.  The  usage  of  trade  is  consulted  as  a  due  to  the  import  of 
expressions  which  may  not  have  a  distinct  meaning  of  their  ovm,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  to  contradict  what  is  clearly  expressed.  The  word  *'  goods  "  will  be  held 
to  include  an  ordinary  cargo,  stowed  away  in  the  proper  manner,  but  not  goods 
lashed  on  deck  (unless  they  be  such  as  it  is  proper  and  usual  so  to  be^w,  as  vitriol), 
nor  the  captain's  clothes  and  the  ship's  provisions.  Where  the  interest  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  factor's  lien,  or  of  that  description,  it  will  be  covered  by  a  policy  on 
**  goods  ;"  but  freight  must  be  specially  insured  by  name.  Money,  jewels,  and 
bullion  may  be  insured  as  goods,  if  they  are  part  of  the  cargo,  and  not  on  the  per- 
sons of  passengers. 

4/A,  The  Commencement  and  Terminaiwn  of  the  Voyage^  and  the  consequent 
Duration  ^f  the  Risk, — If  a  blank  be  left  for  the  port  of  depiurture,  or  for  that  of 
defljtination,  the  policy  wiU  be  void  from  uncertainty.  It  is  said,  however,  that  an 
omissiou  as  to  time,  when  the  risk  is  measured  by  the  time,  will  merely  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  commence  with  the  execution  of  the  polioy.  The  expression 
**  at  and  from  the  ship's  loading  port,"  covers  loss  sustained  before  departure,  uu- 
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less  there  be  undue  delay  ;  to  eerer  which  the  ex{>refl8ion  "  in  port"  is  oonsidered 
neoessary.  Thoof^  the  oommenoement  and  tennination  of  the  risk  be  distinctly 
ezpressedy  if  there  is  any  thin^  in  the  terms  calcnlated  to  deeeiye  the  underwriter 
as  to  those  of  the  yoyage,  the  insured  will  not  recorer ;  as,  where  a  ship  and  goods 
were  insured  **  at  and  from  the  coast  of  Brtutil  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  begin- 
ning the  adyenture  on  the  goods,  firom  the  loading  thereof  on  the  coast  or  Brazil, 
ancTupon  the  ship  in  the  same  manner,'*  and  the  ^ods  were  taken  on  board  at  the 
Cape,  and  carried  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  they  were  not  unloaded,  the  risk 
was  found  not  to  haye  attached.  (Robertson  «.  Franch,  4  Eati,  ISO.)  The  risk 
was  in  fact  here  described  as  commencing  with  the  yoyage,  whereas  it  commenced 
daring  the  yoyage.  Insurance  from  seyeral  ports  of  departure  does  not  cover  a 
yoyage  from  one  to  another.  The  insurance  on  goods  is  generally  limited  till  the 
time  when  they  are  "  discharged  and  safely  landed  ;*'  and  these  operations  must 
be  conducted  without  undue  delay.  The  underwriter  is  liable  if  the  loss  happen 
after  transshipment  into  shallops,  lighters,  droghers,  or  launches,  unless  they  be 
tiiose  of  the  insured. 

5thj  7*Atf  Perils  insitred  agahuij^These  must  be  distinctly  enumerated ;  and 
they  are  described  in  general  expressions,  well  understood  in  practice^  from  their 
long  and  unvarying  application.  It  is  usual  to  insert  the  words,  '^lost  or  not 
lost,"  by  which  the  insurer  takes  upon  himself  the  loss  which  may  haye  already 
happenM,— a  term  said  to  be  peculiar  to  English  insurances. 

DM,  The  Premium  or  Covuiaeraiion,— This  is  always  expressed  as  received,  and 
so  the  engagements  are  entirely  on  one  side,  namely,  that  of  the  underwriter.  In 
practice,  nowever,  the  premium  is  not  paid  to  the  unaerwriter,  but  stands  in  account 
between  him  and  the  OToker.    [Broker.] 

7ih,  The  common  Memorandum,  as  given  aboye,  inserted  to  protect  the  under- 
writer from  small  losses  on  perishable  commodities.  In  that  fornK  an  exception 
may  be  observed,  of  the  ship  being  '*  stranded."  This  has  been  found  to  be  **  a 
condition :"  so  that  if  stranding  take  place,  the  insured  is  admitted  to  prove  all 
his  partial  loss,  whether  directly  occasioned  by  the  stranding  or  not.  On  this  being 
decided,  in  1754  (Contillon  v.  London  A.  C,  Marshall,  216-225),  the  London  aod 
Boyal  Exchange  Companies  left  the  alternative  of  **  stranded"  out  of  their  policies. 
Where  there  is  no  stranding,  there  is  no  recovery  for  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  memorandum,  unless  the  loss  be  total ;  and  so  it  was  found  where  a  cargo  of 
friiit,  having  been  eaptured  and  recaptured,  was  brought  to  the  port  of  destination 
damaged  80jper  cent,  by  the  delay.    iPark^  185.) 

9th,  The  Date  and  Suhscriptum, — It  is  tne  practice  at  Lloyd's  not  to  insert  the 
date  m  the  body  of  the  deed,  but  for  each  underwriter  to  attach  it  to  his  sub- 
scription. 

9th,  The  Stamp.— 'FidB  is  regulated  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  amended  by  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  23.  A  policy  cannot  leguly  be  stamped  after  it  is  executed  ^  but,  by  9  G^.  IV. 
e.  49,  policies  of  mutual  insurance,  by  whicn  persons  undertake  to  msure  one  another, 
may  be  fortified  with  additional  stamps,  if  not  underwritten  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing that  covered  by  the  former  ones.  By  35  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  §  13,  the  stamp  lavrs 
do  not  extend  **  to  prohibit  the  making  of  any  alteration  which  may  lawfully  be 
made  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  policy  of  insurance  duly  stamped,  uter 
the  same  shall  have  been  underwritten,  or  to  require  any  additional  stamp-duty  by 
reason  of  such  alteration,  so  that  such  alteration  be  made  before  notice  of  the  de- 
tormination  of  the  r^  originally  insured,  and  so  that  the  thing  insured  shall  remain 
the  property  of  the  same  persons,  and  so  that  such  alteration  shall  not  prolong  the 
term  insured  bevond  the  period  allowed  by  this  act,  and  so  that  no  additional  or 
further  sum  shall  be  insured  by  means  of  such  alteration."  This  clause  is  liberally 
interpreted  in  the  case  of  correction  of  mistakes,  or  improvement  of  definitions,  pro- 
yidea  the  thiuff  originally  intended  to  be  insurea  be  not  altered.  An  extension  of 
the  time  of  samng,  and  a  waiver  of  the  warranty  of  sea-worthiness,  do  not  require 
a  new  stamp,  nor  does  the  alteration  of  a  voyage  **  from  Stockholm  to  Swine- 
munde,"  to  one  fh>m  Stockholm  **  to  Svrinenmnde,  Konigsberg,  or  Memelj"  nor 
of  a  risk  **  at  and  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,"  to  one  ^  from  Liverpool  to  St  John's, 
New  Brunswick."  But  the  terms  of  the  original  policy  cannot  be  so  altered  by 
any  memorandum  as  to  bring  it  into  a  class  requiring  a  nigher  duty,  without  alBx- 
ing  the  stamp  thereby  required  {Smithes  Mercantile  L.,  302).  The  regulations  for 
returning  spoiled  stamps  vrill  be  found  in  54  Geo.  III.  c.  133. 

(Park  on  Insurance.   Marshall  on  Insurance.    Smithes  Mercemtile  L.,  26S-33A.) 

For  Insuramcs  aoatmst  Fire,  the  policy,  after  reciting  the  receipt  of  the  pre- 
mium, generally  bears  that  tiie  insurers  '^covenant  and  agree,  from  a  day  named. 
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ftnd  onto  ftnd  inolaBive  of  another  day  named,  and  bo  lone  ae  the  insured  oontinnee 
to  pay  the  premium,  that  the  fhnds  of  the  company  ahajl  be  liable  to  make  good 
any  such  Iobs  as  may  happen  by  fire  (except  it  be  occasioned  by  any  invasion, 
foreicn  enemy,  civil  commotion,  or  any  military  or  usurped  pov?er),"  to  the  property 
specified.  Tne  terms  should  express  a  covenant  or  agreement,  such  as  may  round 
a  clear  right  of  action  against  the  parties,  or  those  they  represent,  for  an  order  or 
direction  to  i>ay  merely  founds  an  equitable  claim.  It  is  usual  to  introduce  the 
scale  of  premiums  applicable  to  the  different  risks  by  indorsement  on  the  policy, 
referring  to  them  so  as  to  make  them  part  of  the  contract.  The  policy  must  accu- 
rately describe  the  premises,  and  give  the  name  of  the  insured.  There  is  no  such 
distinction  as  that  of  valued  and  open  policies,  the  loss  being  in  the  usual  case  re- 
stricted, but  not  measured.  An  Average  clause,  however,  is  now  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence|^  by  wMch,  when  the  property  is  of  ([greater  value  than  the  amount  in- 
sured, the  msured  recovers,  in  the  case  of  a  partial  loss,  a  sum  bearing  that  propor- 
tion to  the  loss,  which  the  sum  covered  by  the  insurance  bears  to  the  value  of  the 
property.  Thus,  if  the  property  be  worth  £1000,  and  the  amount  insured  be  £100, 
if  a  loss  be  caused  to  the  extent  of  the  £100,  £10  only  is  recovered.  By  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  13,  §  I.  where  the  insurance  covers  two  detached  buildings,  or  goods  contained 
in  dotacned  Duildings,  so  sepurated  as  to  create  a  plurality  or  nsks,  a  distinct  sum 
must  be  insured  upon  each,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  implements  and  stock 
upon  one  &rm.  A  policy  of  insurance  is  assignable  at  any  time  before  a  loss,  to 
any^  one  to  whom  the  interest  insured  may  have  passed.  The  offices  generally  ^ve 
notice  upon  the  policy  that  **  it  shall  be  of  no  force  if  assi^ed,  unless  such  assign- 
ment be  allowea  by  an  eatTj  in  the  books  of  the  office,  or  mdorsed  on  the  policy  ;*' 
and  **  even  vrithout  this  provision,  upon  the  general  principles  of  law,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  holder  could  have  any  legal  demand  against  the  insurers 
without  notice  to  them  "  iEUit^  70).  By  55  Geo.  fll.  c.  184,  the  stamp-duty  is  Is. 
for  each  policy,  and  Ss.  a-year  for  every  £100.  Public  hospitals,  and  (by  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  0. 23,  §  5)  agriculturalprodnce,  farm-stocking,  ana  implements  of  bus- 
bandrv,  are  exempt.    {Eliit  on  /^  and  lAfe  Ituurance.)    [Insubancb,  Fibb.] 

In  LiFB  Insurance,  the  policy  generally  bears  that  a  certain  sum  is  payable  at 
a  certain  time  alter  the  death  of  the  person  insured^  should  he  die  within  toe  year,  or 
vrithin  any  succeeding  year  in  which  ne  has  duly  paid  the  premium ;  on  the  precedent 
condition  that  he  is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  a  certain  specified  age  and  habit 
of  body,  as  contained  in  a  separate  declaration  by  the  insund.  There  are  gene- 
rally certain  restrictions  on  tne  conduct  of  the  insured.  A  policy  of  insurance  is 
assignable  ;  but  in  terms  of  tiie  act  14  (jeo.  III.  c.  48,  prohibiting  wager  insurances. 


says  Mr  Ellis,  (p.  144),  **  that  the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  a  life  will 
not  take  it  out  of  the  order  and  ditpotUion  of  the  assignor,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bankrupt  laws  (and  probably  use  of  an  insolvent  under  the  insolvent  act), 
unless  notice  of  the  assignment  be  given  to  the  insurers  before  the  bankruptcy, ana 
that  the  policy,  in  defect  of  notice,  will  vest  in  the  assignees,  notwithstanding  the 
assignment."   iEUit  on  Fire  and  Life  Iruuranee,    Bk^ney  on  L\fe  Assuranee.) 

POMEGRANATES  (Fr.GVffmid^.  li,  GranaH.  Vor.Ronuuu.  S^.Granadat) 
are  the  produce  of  a  low  tree,  the  Punioa  granatum^  common  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  temnerate  zone.  This  fhiit  when  ripe  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  is 
covered  witn  a  hard  light  brown  rind,  and  contains  a  reddish,  seedy,  refilling  pulp. 
Promemnates  are  imported  into  Britain  f^om  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  of  Europe. 

POCTD,  a  Russian  wei/^ht  equal  16^  kilogrammes,  or  36  lbs.  avoird.  nearly. 

POPLAR,  a  fast-grovnng  tree  iPioulue)  common  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
of  which  there  are  about  15  species,  all  delighting  in  moist  situations.  The  wood 
of  the  forest  species,  chiefly  the  common  gray,  abele  or  white,  black,  Lombardy. 
aspen,  and  Cllanadianj  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensUs ;  that  of 
the  abele,  largelv  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  is  alsousefhl  for  water- works^  laths,  and 
packinjr-cases  :  out  upon  the  whole  the  timber  is  of  little  value. 

PORTS.    [UNrrED  Kingdom  of  Grbat  Britain  and  Ireland.] 

PORTUGAL  Ues  between  lat.  37**  and  42<'  N.,  and  long.  6*  and  10**  W. ;  and  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  and  S.  and  W.  by  Uie  Atluitic.  Divisions,— Tras- 
os-Montes,  Entre  Donro  e  Minho,  Beira,  Alentejo,  Estremadnra,  and  Algarve. 
Area,  36,500  so.  miles.  Population  in  1838, 3,550,000.  Government,  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  two  chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people.  8 

Portugal  Ib  not  iq)arated  by  any  natonJ  boundaiiei  from  Bpain,  which  in  general  ayect  It 
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reMmblei :  the  moontaiiu  an  diiefly  proloqgfttions  of  tb«  Aitofs»,  CMtilian,  aod  Toledo  dieliis, 
the  whole  ruanlng  from  N.  B«  to  8.  w.,  bat  throwing  off  numeroue  hmnche* ;  while  again,  the 
principal  rivers,— «e  the  Douro  and  the  Tagns,  flowing  E.,  and  the  Oaadiana  B.,— are  merely  the 
termination!  of  Bpanteh  atreama.  There  are  only  two  exteniive  plains ;  one,  the  plain  of  Alent^o, 
8.  of  the  Tagus,  the  other  B.  of  the  Douro ;  but  there  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  between  the 
mountains.  The  climate  varies  much  in  difliBrent  places:  on  the  coast  it  is  very  warm,  especially 
to  the  B.  of  Gape  Roca ;  and  some  parts  of  Alentuo  are  so  arid  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  from  the 
scarcity  and  badness  of  the  water ;  yet  there  are  abundanoe  of  rich  tracts  in  other  districts,  to  the 
productions  of  which  considerable  variety  is  given  by  the  difference  of  devation  and  of  bktitude. 

But  the  lODg-contlnped  iml>ecility  of  the  Roverament,  lolned  to  the  power  as  well  as  profligacy  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  the  indolence  of  the  people,  nave  sunk  the  industrial  arts  in  Portugal 
lower  than  in  almost  any  other  European  state.  Tlie  events  connected  with  the  bUe  war  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  and  a  constitutional  government  has  been  established,  by 
which  feudal  rights  and  monastic  Institutions  have  been  abolished,  an  eoual  svstem  of  taxation 
introduced,  and  the  country  pla<»d  on  the  road  to  improvement.  Btill,  this  is  of  too  recent  accom- 
plishment to  have  produced  much  effect  on  the  wealth  and  habits  of  the  people ;  want  of  capital, 
sloth,  and  crime,  are  yet  conspicuous,  especlaUv  in  the  cmtral  and  southern  provinces ;  and  in  most 
departments  of  industry  and  knowledge,  this  kingdom,  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  forms 
**  a  sort  of  disgraceful  wonder  in  the  midst  of  the  19th  century." 

The  chief  rural  productions  aro— on  the  high  grounds,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp ;  iti 
the  warmer  districts,  vines  and  maize ;  and  on  the  low  grounds,  rice ;  while  in  the  shelter*. d  vulli-ys 
of  the  B.  and  central  partSjjpranges  and  lemons  are  produced,  and  the  olive  and  other  fruits  are 
grown  in  various  phuses.  The  live-stock  are  principally  goats,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  the  last  mostly 
in  ll«!ira.    The  diief  woods  are,  in  the  N.  out,  in  the  central  provinces  chesnut,  and  In  the  b. 

f>rovince8  kennes,  cork,  and  pine.  Minerals  are  iU)undant,  but  scarcely  any  mines  except  those  of 
ron  are  worked.  Salt  is  htrgely  produced  in  the  bays,  cspeclallv  in  the  bM^ioon  of  8t  Ubes  or  Be- 
tubal.  Manulisctures,  except  perliaps  the  plate  and  jewdlcry  of  Lisbon,  are  inconsiderable :  coarse 
Woollens  and  linens  are  made  in  various  provinces ;  silks  near  Lisbon ;  glass  at  Harinha  Grande ; 
c<>:tons  at  Alcoba^aand  Thomar;  and  raper,  earthenware,  and  other  articles,  in  various  places. 
1  here  is  little  internal  trade,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  carriage-roads,  while  the  rivers  are 
but  imperfectly  navieable :  mules  form  the  chief  means  of  conveyance. 
Tlie  great  staple  of  the  country  Is  wine,  narticuUrly  the  red  variety  called  port,  from  Oporto,  the 

i)kice  uf  .-liipment.  This  wine,  produced  about  00  miles  above  that  town,  on  a  succession  of  low 
nils  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  is  generally  divided  into  two  sorts ;  the  vtnAo  do  raaui,  an  inferior 
kind  for  home  consumption  and  distilUtion  into  brandy,  and  the  vinko  do  feitoria,  or  factory 
wiuc,  for  exportation.  In  17fi6,  tlie  government,  ostensibly  to  prevent  adulteration,  made  over 
this  district  to  the  *'  Oporto  Wine  Company,"  who  were  authorized  to  class  the  wines,  and  flx 
tlidr  maximum  price.  This  company  was  suppressed  as  a  nuisance  by  Don  Pedro,  in  1834,  but 
it  was  again  re-established  in  1838,  though  with  lees  oppressive  privileges  than  at  first,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  80  years.  The  annual  average  quantity  exported  In  the  3  years  ending  1840,  was  34,790 
Dtpos :  of  which,  2ft,96A  were  shipped  to  Britain  (equivalent  in  value  to  about  £800,000),  3969  to 
Brazil,  2&IK)  to  United  Btates,  and  9363  to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  white  whie  are  besides  sent  from  Portugal,  chiefly  lAsbon,  Bucellas,  and 
Calcavelhi ;  also,  though  in  small  quantity,  astrongbut  inferior  red  wine,  from  Figuelra.  [Wiira.] 

The  principal  commercial  rehitlons  are  with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  whidi  an  intimate  con- 
nexion taas  been  maintained  since  the  begimdng  of  last  century.  This  originated  on  the  side  of 
Britain,  parti v  from  Jealousy  of  the  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  crown  of  Bpain,  and  partly 
from  an  attachment  to  Portugal,  from  her  not  being  a  manufrcturing  country,  and  likely  in  the 
opinion  of  the  calculators  of  the  day  to  be  so  much  the  more  advantageous  as  a  customer ;  reasons 
wiiidi  Jointly  led,  in  17()3,  to  the  celebmted  Methuen  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  favour 
the  consumption  of  Portimiese  wines  in  return  for  a  similar  preierenoe  to  our  manufactures.  The 
ri'lations  then  established  have  undeigone  several  changes ;  out  the  deep-rooted  taste  for  port  in 
Britain  has  preserved  the  trade  as  great  as  ever. 

The  exporu  to  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  wine,  annually  embrace  about  100,000  packages  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  from  fiO,(i00  to  60,000  cwta.  cork-bark  ;  also  olive-oU,  sheep's  wool,  sumach, 
goat-sUns,  flgs  and  other  fruits,  and  small  qiumtltles  of  taDow,  brandy,  and  other  artldes.  The 
declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manuasctures  annually  sent  to  Portugal  averaged  in  the  five 
years  ending  1835,  £1,127,064,  and  in  the  five  years  endbig  1840  £1,116,463,  being  thus  nearlv 
stationary ;  about  two-thirds  consist  of  cotton  goods ;  the  rest  chlefiy  of  woollens,  linens,  iron  and 
liardware,  Irish  butter,  cheese,  coals,  machinery,  and  paints :  a  oonsldeAble  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tlsli  maniifsftures  are  afterwards  smuggled  into  Spain.  The  imports  from  the  United  Kfaigdom 
likewise  include  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  shellae,  indigo,  quicksilver,  and  other  foreign 
articles.  From  the  British  N.  American  colonies,  nearly  300,000  quintals  of  dried  cod  are  an- 
nually imported,  the  returns  for  which  are  partly  made  in  salt  from  Bt  Ubes. 

The  other  coimtries  with  which  Portugal  chiefly  trades  are,  Brazil,  ftt>m  whence  tropical  produce 
is  received  in  exchange  for  wine,  brandy,  and  other  articles ;  the  several  nations  in  the  I),  of  Knrope ; 
the  Portuguese  colonies  of  the  HadMras,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Angola,  and  Mozambique  in 
Africa,  Oca,  and  Macao,  whldi,  however,  are  almost  all  dedinfaog  places ;  and  the  United  States. 
From  the  last-mentioned  com  used  to  be  reguhirly  imported,  but  sufficient  is  now  grown  for  the 
consumption ;  recently,  indeed,  a  little  has  heea  exported.  The  total  exports  from  Portugal  may 
be  estimated  at  about  £9,000,000 ;  and  the  importo  at  nearly  the  same.  The  foreign  trade  la 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  chiefly  English,  reddent  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 

Ports.— liffton,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  from  its  month,  in  lat. 
38"  49^  N.,  long.  9"  8'  W. ;  where  the  river  extends  Into  a  bay  five  miles  wide,  forming  one  of  the 
finest  har!tK)iur8  or  roads  in  the  world.  The  town  Is,  however,  known  to  be  the  filthiftit  in  Europe, 
espedaUy  the  E.  quarter.  Pop.  900,000.  Its  trade  has  greatly  dfanhiished  since  the  separation  itom 
Brazil ;  though  it  is  still  the  emporium  of  the  8.  part  of  the  kingdom.  Upwards  of  1000  vessels 
enter  annuallv,  of  which  about  one-third  are  British. 

Oporto  or  Porto,  the  outlet  of  the  N.  and  most  todnstrious  provinces,  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  on  the  N.  sMe  of  the  Douro,  9  miles  from  iU  mouth,  In  hit.  41"  ^  N.,  long.  8*  37'  W.,  170  miles 
N.  of  Lisbon.    The  river,  though  dllAculrof  entrance,  owing  to  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  rarely 
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for  Ttnda  dmviiif  mono  than  16  Uti,  It  ttfll  wdl  adifitod  fur  tnd* ;  in  front  of  Ihe 
>wii  ft  b  aiflleienttar  de«p  for  pretty  lai|e  y<woli,  wtaUe  brigs  and  amallMr  craft  oui  Itoeloae  to  the 
qui^ ;  and  It  is  navigable  by  bargee  or  boale  for  about  MOmUea.  Pop.  70,000.  On  the  opposite  nde 
of  the  river,  between  the  euburtM  of  Yilla-noira  and  Oaya,  there  are  immense  vault*  or  ■ '  lodges," 
where  the  whie  la  kwt  Port>wine  Is  here  the  great  sUptot  but  the  exports  of  fruit  are  also 
considerable.  From  80,4X10  to  90,000  tons  of  shippmg  enter  annually ,  of  which  folly  ono'fourth  are 
British.    Both  Lisbon  and  Oporto  have  a  regular  steam  oonmiunieation  with  En^and. 

The  other  ports  are  Oaminha,  Vlano,  Villa  do  Oonde,  Aveira,  Figueira,  SetubalorSt  Ubes,  un 
the  W.  coast,  and  Faro  and  TlUa  Nova  de  Portlmao  In  Algarve. 

MaAaoatBB,  MomtT,  FmAKcsa,  Ac. 


MMturetmtd  We^ktt.  Thepalmo  (^roMfro) 
of  8  indies  =  8^  Imp.  inches ;  the  pe  or  foot 
s  11  palmo;  the  van  s  S  pahnos  s  43*11 
Imp.  inches;  the  covado,  nominallv  equal  3 

Blmos,  is  eomaionly  S4|  Portuguese  inobes,  or 
^Imp.  inches;  toe braca  is  10  paJmos.  The 
Portuguese  league  (18  to  the  degree)  of  3  miles 
SB  67M  Imp.  yards,  or  3  Imp.  miles  6i  furlongs. 

Thegeira,  uumI  measure,  =  4840  square  vans ; 
7  gcfaas  =  10  Imp.  acres  nearly. 

The  Lisbon  almude,  Uquid  measure,  of  2  pots, 
IS  canadas,  or  48  quartllboa,  b  3'64  Imp.  galb. ; 
the  harU  Is  18,  the  pipe  88,  and  the  tonetada  BH 
almudss.    The  Oporto  almude  =  6'«1  Imp.  gaUs. 

The  moyo,  dry  measure,  of  15  fisnegas.  80 
Lisbon  alquieres,  or  240  quartos  =  28*30  Imp. 
buriiels ;  and  100  Lisbon  alquieres  s  S7'SS  Imp. 
bushels.  At  Oporto,  however,  the  alquiere  s 
0*460  Imp.  bushel,  or  100  Oporto  alquieres  =s 
48-50  Imp.  biaheta. 

The  arroba  of  32  arratels  or  pounds  (each  of 
2  marks,  or  16  ounces)  s  82*38  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
and  100  Portuguese  lbs.  s  101*18  lbs.  nvobdu- 
poJs ;  the  quintal  Is  4  arrobas ;  the  tonelada  64 
anobas.    The  apothecaries'  pound  Is  U  nurk. 

Gold  and  stiver  are  weiriied  by  the  mark  of  8 
onncosor40O8nBins  =  3541|tro7cialns.  The 
Bneaess  of  gold  Is  egprawed  by  dlvidmg  the  maik 
llae  or  other  weight  Into  M  quUates  or  carats, 
each  of  4  nrnias ;  and  the  fineness  of  silver,  by 
dividfaig  toe  marie  fine  Into  12  dlnhdroe,  each  of 
84  grains.  Ookl,  22  carato  fine,  to  sold  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  96  mOreas  permark ;  and  silver,  11 
dinheiros  fine,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  6  mllreas  per 
mark :  the  vatiatlons  of  price  upon  each  being 
naade  by  a  pranium  per  cent. 

Jfonar^^Acoounts  are  stated  in  reto  or  reas ; 
and  1000  rsas  ara  tenned  a  mllrsa,  which  in  ac- 
counts to  denoted  thus,  1  j^OOilL  The  mOrea, 
valued  in  sUver  from  the  orusado  novo,  to  worth 
56d.  sterling.  400  reas  =  1  erusado  of  exchange ; 
a  million  of  reas  ( lOOOjWN)) ,  ara  tenned  a  oonto. 

The  modem  coins  ara : — ^In  aold,  the  dobraon 
or  ounoe  of  188(10  reas ;  the  nali-dobmon,  or 
jobaneee  of  6400  reas ;  the  balf-Johanese  of  3200 
reas ;  the  escudo  of  1600  reas ;  the  half-«scudo 
of  80i>reas ;  and  the  erusado  velho  of  400  reas ; 
whleh  ara  all  minted  at  the  rate  of  8  dobraons 
to  the  PortiMuese  mark,  nominally  22  carats 
fine,  but  Bsldom  above  91}  cants:— In  silver. 
Ihe  omaado  novo  of  480  reas,  and  i,  i,  and  | 
cnuadoes ;  the  piece  of  6  vintems,  or  120  reas; 
the  testoon  of  5  vintems,  or  100  reas ;  and  pieces 
of  3 and  H  vintems:— In  copper,  pieces  of  40, 
JO  5,  3,  and  U  reas. 

In  1835,  a  new  coinage  was  ordered,  makluga 
gold  crown  of  5000 reas  worth  £1,  3s.  lUd.  ster- 
ung,  and  »  ntlver  crown  or  mllrea,  56M.  sterlfang. 

Usaoos  of  biUs,  from  London,  30  days*  sjcht ; 
tnm  Spain,  15 durs' sight ;  fromFraace,60 aays' 
date ;  and  from  Italy.  3  months'  date.  Bays  of 
grace,   en  Inland  bUto,  15;  cm  foreign  bllto. 


when  aoowted,  6,  but  when  not  accepted,  they 
must  be  either  paid  or  protested  when  du& 

A  NaUomal  Bank,  estabUshed  1H82,  with  a  c»- 
plUl  of  £700,000,  Issues  notes,  payable  in  specie. 

HU  Fhiattcet  ara  In  great  duorder.  In  1838, 
the  ravenue  amounted  to  £2,001,000,  and  the 
expenditura  to  £2,594,000;  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£433,000.  The  foreign  debt  hi  the  same  year 
amounted  to  £11 ,375,300 ;  and  the  internal  debt 
to  £4,087,039;  total,  £15,462.339;  thelnterat 
on  which  amounted  to  £621,448. 

The  foralgn  dd>t  consists  of  various  loans 
raised  hi  England  between  1831  and  1837,  the 
dividends  on  which  have  been  rarely  paid.  The 
**  old  Portuguese  5  per  cento  of  1823"  (not 
Included  In  those  above  mentioned)  wera  assigned 
hi  1885  to  Braail,  by  whom  thetaiterestand  rink- 
ing-fund  has  been  dnce  regularly  provided. 

A  Treaty  ufUh  BHtain,  July  3, 1842,  providaa 
that  the  subjecto  of  each  of  the  two  powers  shall, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  ei^oy  the  privi- 
leges of ' '  sul^ects  of  the  most  avourad  nation ;" 
and  that  then  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  com- 
merce and  navlgalion ;  but  without  pr^udice  to 
the  extoting  regulations  rsBpaetlng  the  Douro 
wine-trade,  the  exportation  of  salt  from  St  Ubes, 
and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
to  farm  the  sale  of  ivoiy,  orehil,  gold  dust,  soap, 
gunpowder,  and  tobacco,  lor  consumption  in 
that  kingdom. 

All  merchandise,  which  can  be  legaUy  imported 
Into  either  country  from  the  other,  m  ships  of 
that  ether  country,  shall  pay  no  higher  dues  than 
If  theshipmento  wera  effected  in  national  vesseto ; 
and  exporto  shall  be  regulated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Farther,  British  ships  ara  allowed  to 
EMsesd  direct  fhvm  any  port  in  the  British  dem- 
ons to  any  Portuguese  colony,  with  the  pro- 
duce or  manutoctures  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
ito  colonies,  except  sodi  goods  as  ara  prohibited 
or  admittea  onlv  from  Portuguese  possisssions ; 
and  such  British  ships  and  goods  sball  pay  no 
higher  dues  than  ara  exigiUe  on  such  goods 
biou^t  In  Portuguese  ships,  or  on  the  like  goods 
brought  Irom  other  countries  In  Portuguese  ships. 
The  same  lU^U  ara  conceded  by  Britain  to  Por- 
tugal ;  and  sunilar  privileges  ara  also  mutually 
granted  by  the  two  powers  to  each  other  in  re- 
gard to  exporto  from  their  colonies.  The  vesseto 
of  the  two  countries  respectively  shall  also  be  per- 
mitted to  discharge  ana  lade  at  dlfferant  porta  in 
the  other.  In  the  same  voyage  inwards  or  out- 
wards, as  national  vessels. 

The  treatv  comprehends  various  other  stipu- 
lations, including  an  agreement  to  take  Into 
considemtion  the  duties  now  levied  upon  the 
productions  of  either  country,  with  a  vtow  to 
thefr  reduction :  which  **  matter  shall  without 
delay  be  made  the  ml^ect  of  a  special  negotia- 
tion between  the  two  governments.**  It  to  to 
endura  for  10  yean,  ana  fruther,  until  the  end  of 
12  months  after  notice. 


POSTING,  or  trftyeUing  by  means  of  hind  hones,  is  a  n^oyernmeiit  monopoly  in 
almost  all  European  countries,  except  Britain,  where  it  is  conducted  in  a  much 
superior  manner,  through  the  comj)etition  of  private  parties  ;  though,  owing  to 
taxation,  at  greater  expense.  Posting  is  now,  however,  less  common  m  this  coun- 
try than  formerly,  owing  to  the  extension  of  other  means  of  travelling.  8 
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'  DuHet  fn  BWte/n.— BeBidcs  tke  carriage  duty  [Coacb],  eyery  pottmMter  is  r^oiifred,  by  the  net 
2  St  3  Wm.  lY.  c  190,  to  take  out  yearly  a  license  costing  ?»•  M.,  and  which  expires  31st  January. 
He  must  also  nay  l|d.  per  mile  for  each  horse  let  for  hire ;  but  where  the  distance  is  not  greater 
than  8  miles,  then  1-Atn  of  the  charge  for  hire,  or  Is.  9d.,  at  hh option ;  and  in  thaoase  of  the  horse 
not  bringing  back  any  person,  and  not  deTiating  tnm  theusual  road,  la  In  respect  of  every  horse 
let  or  used  for  any  time  less  than  S8  days,  1-ffth  of  the  chuge  for  hire ;  or  in  Ueu  thereof,  for  vvtty 
day  not  exceeding  3  d«ys,  as.  6d. ;  ftt>m  3  to  13  days.  It.  9d. ;  above  13  and  less  than  88  davs,  Is.  3d. 
Posting  carriages  moat  be  numbered,  and  Iwar  the  owner**  name  and  residence.  The  duties  are 
cheeked  by  means  of  ttekets  left  by  the  hirer  or  postilion  with  the  turnpike  keepers,— an  acooant 
of  which  is  taken  periodically  by  the  excise.  The  regulationB  are  enforesd  under  penalUes. 
In  1841,  the  produce  of  the  post  horse  duties  was  £196,134,  aod  of  the  licenses,  £3729. 

POST-OFFICE.  The  origin  of  thiB  institution  may  be  traeed  to  the  special 
meBsengers  or  **  nunctt,"  who,  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  am,  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  pnhlio  despatches  and  edicts.  At  a  later  period  regular  cou- 
riers were  employed,  and  stations  or  posts  assisned,  between  which  each  should 
pass,  handing  the  papers  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  fifteenth  centunr,  re- 
gular posts  were  estaoliahed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
gradually  extended  to  jprivate  parties ;  and  public  letter  offices  were  opened  in 
France  in  1619,  and  in  Britain  in  1635.  The  latter,  called  a  **  merchant  post,"  did 
not  prosper  ;  but,  in  1649,  it  was  placed  on  a  better  footing  by  the  Commonwealth ; 
and.  in  1656,  further  improved  bv  Cromwell.  In  1710,  a  general  post-office  was 
established  by  the  act  9  Anne,  c.  ll,  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

The  post-office,  however,  continued  long  afterwards  a  verv  impNorfect  institution; 
the  mails  were  sent  by  bovs  on  horseback,— a  mode  attended  with  delay,  danger, 
and  ancertainty ;  and  local  and  cross-road  posts  were  either  still  more  defectivel 
or  altogether  wanting.  At  length,  the  post  baring  been  outstripped,  in  point  oi 
despatch  and  safety,  by  the  ormnary  sti^pe-coaches,  it  occurred  to  John  Palmer, 
manager  of  the  Batn  tneatre,  that  a  great  improvement  might  be  made  b^  con- 
tracting with  the  proprietors  of  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  and  binding 
them  to  perform  the  Journey  in  a  specified  time,  and  take  a  guani  for  ]»rotec- 
tion.  His  mail-coach  plan  was  submitted,  in  1782,  to  Mr  Pitt,  by  whom  it  was 
xealously  supported.  In  1784,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  it  was  carried 
into  operation  on  the  principal  roads,  Mr  Palmer  being,  at  same  time,  appointed 
comptroUer-|;eneral  of  the  post-office  ;  and  the  system  was  thereafter  gradually 
extended,  with  other  improvements  in  regard  to  frequent  transmission,  punctuality, 
and  speed,  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  safe  and  speedy  convevance  of  letters  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  was  the  pri- 
mary consideration  with  the  British  government  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  ;  the  revenue  was  held  to  be  dT  minor  importance  :  this  principle  is  recog- 
nised in  the  preamble  of  the  different  postage  acts  which  were  passed  from  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  down  to  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1710,  when  Id. 
was  added  to  several  of  the  previous  rates,  only  4d.  was  charged  in  Britain  for 
distances  above  80  miles,  and  3d.  for  shorter  distances  ;  and,  in  1765,  the  rates  for 
distances  not  exceeding  SO  miles,  were  reduced  to  Id.  and  2d.  But,  in  1784,  on 
the  introduction  of  Mr  Palmer's  plan,  one  object  of  which  was  an  au^entation  of 
revenue,  the  whole  were  graduated  between  2d.  and  6d.,— rates  which,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  were  successively  increased  in  1797, 1801, 1805,  and  1812. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  charges  on  general  poet  letters  in  Britain  were,— for 
distances  not  above  15  miles,  4d.;  from  15  to  20  miles,  5d.:  from  20  to  30,  6d.;  30 
to  50, 7d. ;  50  to  80,  8d. ;  80  to  120, 9d.;  120  to  170,  lOd.;  170  to  230,  lid. ;  230  to 
300,  I2d. :  and  an  additional  Id.  for  each  additional  100  miles.  These  rates  were 
continued  until  1839.    A  single  letter  was  understood  to  contain  a  single  piece  of 

Sapcr,  not  exceeding  1  oz.  in  weight ;  a  second  piece,  or  enclosure,  constituted  a 
ouble  letter ;  beyond,  fourfold.— the  postages  advanced  by  weight.  In  Scotland, 
an  additional  ^d.  was  charged  for  tolls.  In  Ireland,  the  rates  were  mostly  lower. 
Between  Britain  and  Ireland,  packet  rates  were  charged  in  addition  to  their  re- 
spective inland  rates.  The  post  rate  in  towns  was  ld.^xcept  in  the  London  district, 
where  it  was  2d.  and  3d.,  according  to  distance.  The  exemptions  from  postage 
were,  letters  ^  franked'*  by  members  of  parliament  and  certain  official  persons,  a 
privilege  coeval  with  the  institution  of  the  post-office ;  parliamentary  papers ;  and 
stamped  newspapers :  the  letters  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  countersigned  by  their 
officer,  were  charged,  after  1795,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  Id. 

In  1709,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  post-office  was  £111,461,  and  the  net  revenne, 
£56,664.  In  1779,  the  net  revenue  was  only  about  £140,000.  But  after  1784,  Mr 
Palmer's  improvements,  and  the  advance  of  the  country,  led  to  a  rapid  increase  ; 


and,  in  1803,  the  gross  receipt  was  £1,372,979,  and  net  revenne,  £956^^12.    In  1815 
the  gross  receipt  was  £2,323,835 ;  the  charges,  £704,639,  or  about  29  per  cent,  oi 
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£1,619,196,  the  nei  reTenne.  After  1815,  the  excessive  ntes  of  poetage.  oombined 
with  the  greater  Ikcilities  for  evading  them  afforded  through  improTea  means  of 
oommonication,  prevented  any  further  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  notwithstand- 
inffthe  subsequent  increase  or  the  country  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  following  tables,  abridged  from  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Post-of&oe 
Reform,  exhibit  an  estimate  or  the  documents  which  passed  throng  the  office  in 
182^,  the  average  postage  thereon,  and  the  revenue :  also  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
management,  as  prepaiid  for  the  said  Report  in  1838  : — 


DcKilpUon  of  Lrtten. 


G«nfln]p<MC,iiilBDd, 

above  4d 

Do.  not  above  4d... 
LondoD  looal  poet. . 
Provliidal  do. 

Pfecketandihlp.... 
Pariiamentr.  franlu 

Official  franka 

Btatntee 

Newipapen 

Unappropriaied.... 


N<kof 
Letten* 


46,378.800 
5,lfi3,900 

11.837,852 
8,030.41 » 


Av. 
Poe- 


d. 

9k 

34 

H 
1 


71,400,264   61 

3,523,572  231 

4.813,448 

2,109,010 

77.542 

44,500,000 

i96;423,836 


GroH 


£ 

1,782,191 
75,151 
114,753 
33,483 


2,005.578 
389.340 
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1.  Goet  oftnnsit  in  U.  Kingdom :— 

MaQ-coaeh  expenaei 

RidinK  work,  he. 

PMket  MTvioe 

Other  p«ymenta 


4,641 


2,379,559 


2.  Cost  of  P.  O.  estabUihments  in  U.  K. 

Sl  Foreign  and  colonial  paekete, 
£31,609;  other  foreign  and  oolo- 
nlal  chaigee,  raperannuatlon  al- 
towanoee,  Ac  jE:91,738 

Total  chaigei. 
Net  revenue 


140,965 

107,818 

90,986 

7.506 

«?;30f 

,076 


129,247 


698,638 
1,680,927 
2;379,AaO 


In  computing  the  average  rates  of  postage  now  stated,  multiple  letters  are  included 
and  counted  as  single ;  excluding  multiple  letters,  the  average  postage  cf  inland 
letters,  instead  of  6|d.  was  6^d. 

We  nave  fhrnished  these  details  from  their  beairing  upon  the  plan  of  post-office 
reform  brought  forward  in  1837  by  Rowland  Hill,  a  gentleman  unconnected  with 
the  department.  He  proposed,  U/,  a  low  and  uniform  rate,  instead  of  the  then 
existing  high  and  variable  rates  ;  2d,  increased  speed  in  deuverv ;  and.  d</,  more 
frequent  despatch.  He  also  recommended  that  the  postage  should  be  cnarged  by 
weight,  and  prepaid,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  each  letter  not  above  I  oz.;  and  he  after- 
waras  proposed  that  the  prepayment  should  be  by  means  of  stamps,  an  expedient 
which  he  says  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr  Charles  Knight.  Mr  llill's  plan  em- 
braced all  inland  letters,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  parliamentary  and  official  franks, 
but  it  did  not  include  foreign  and  colonial  letters. 

The  principle  of  a  uniform  postage  is  founded  on  the  fiusts  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing letters  in  the  United  Kingdom  consists  chieily  in  the  expenses  incurred 
with  reference  to  their  receipt  at  and  delivery  from  the  office  ;  and  that  the  cost  of 
transit  along  the  mail  roads  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  determined  rather 
by  the  numMr  of  letters  carried  than  the  distance.  **  It  is  not  matter  of  inference." 
says  Mr  HiU,  ^  but  matter  of  fact,  that  the  expense  of  the  post-office  is  practically 
the  same,  whether  a  letter  is  going  from  London  to  Bamet  (11  miles),  or  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  (397  miles);  the  difference  la  not  expressible  in  the  smallest 
coin  we  have.*'  The  cost  of  transit  from  London  to  Ekiinbnrgh,  he  explained  to  be 
only  l-36th  of  a  penny.  The  fixing  of  a  low  rate  flowed  almost  necessarily  from 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate ;  it  was  besides  essential  to  a  stoppage  of  the  private 
conveyance  of  letters.  The  post-office  was  thus  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient  footing 
of  an  institution  whose  primary  object  was  public  accommodation,  not  revenue  ; 
though  the  loss  of  income  fr^m  the  change  would,  it  was  thought,  be  gradually 
diminished,  and  perhaps  made  up,  by  the  increase  of  correspondence,  commercial, 
literary,  and  domestic,  arising  fi^m  the  reduced  postage. 

A  general  feeling  having  been  aroused  in  favour  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  it  was  remit- 
ted h^  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  committee  for  investigation,  in  December  1837. 
And  m  1838,  the  committee  reported,  **  that  the  evidence  taken  before  them  abun- 
dantly proves  the  preaent  high  rates  of  postage  are  extremely  injurious  to  all 
classes ;  restricting  commerce,  art,  and  science,  and  the  progress  of  education  ; 
circumscribing  the  operations  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  morality, 
and  charity;  interfering  with  domestic  comfort :  suppressing  almost  entirely  the 
corres])ondence  of  the  poor ;  and  impairing  habitual  respect  to  the  law  by  en- 
couraging evasions  of  the  post-office  statutes.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mended mcreased  facilities  for  correspondence.    **  Upon  the  important  novelty  of 
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a  uniform  raie,  tho  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  that  part  of  the  inland  postage 
on  letters  which  consists  of  tax  ought  to  be  the  same  on  all :  that  as  the  cost  of 
conveyance  per  letter  depends  more  on  the  number  of  letters  carried  than  on 
the  distance  which  thev  are  oonveyed,  the  cost  being  frequently  greater  for  dis- 
tances of  a  few  miles  than  for  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles,  the  charge,  if  varied 
in  proportion  to  the  cost,  ought  to  increase  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of 
letters  conveyed ;  but  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  such  a 
regulation  into  practice,  and  as  the  actual  cost  of  conveyance  (assuming  the  charged 
letters  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  franked  letters  and  of  the  newspapers) 
forms  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  charge,  exclusive  of  tax,  the  remaining  portion 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  charges  attendant  on  their  receipt  at,  and  delivei^  from 
the  post-office,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach 
to  a  fair  system  would  be  to  charge  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  between  one  post- 
town  and  another,  whatever  may  oe  their  distance  ;  ana  the  committee  are  further 
of  opinion,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  highlv  desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
abstract  &imess,  but  because  it  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  simplify  and 
economize  the  business  of  the  post-office."  Lastly,  the  committee  reported  in  favour 
of  the  other  parts  of  Bffr  Hill's  plan,  confirming  oy  official  data  the  whole  of  his 
conclusions. 

In  1839,  the  uniform  penny-postage  was  adopted  by  parliament.  A  preparatory 
fourpenny  rate  for  general  iK>8t  letters  was  introduced,  December  5, 1839,  and  at 
same  time  the  London  district  rates  were  reduced  to  Id.;  the  uniform  penny  rate 
came  into  operation  on  10th  January,  and  stamps  on  the  6th  May  1840. 

Besides  these  changes,  considerable  improvements  have  of  late  been  effected  m  the 
firequency,  despatch,  and  speed  of  the  mails,— the  last  being  chiefly  accomplished 
bv  the  transmission  of  letters  in  all  the  chief  routes  in  Britain^  means  of  railvrays. 
Toe  principal  inland  mails  are  sent  from  London  (except  on  Sunday)  twice  a-day, 
morning  and  evening,  instead  of  only  once,  in  the  evening,  as  formerly;  and  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  are  reached  in  29  hours.  A  considerable  addition  has  also 
been  made  to  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  at  present 
exceed  3000.  So  that  letters  are  now  carried,  at  an  expense  convenient  to  the 
poorest,  quickly  and  punctually  into  every  part  of  the  British  islands. 

The  foUovnng  table  !^ows  the  flnancial  movement  of  the  post-office  in  the  four 
years  ended  January  5, 184*2  : — 


Tear  to 
Jan.  5. 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Orott  Revenue. 


£ 
2,346.978 
2,390,763 
1,342.004 
l,49ft,540 


I. 

0 

10 

s 

9 


Cost  of  Manage- 
ment. 


d. 
9i 

'*! 
Oil 


£ 
6W(,76R 
7fi6,999 
868,677 
938.168 


3 

7 

0 

19 


d. 
6i 
4 

71 


Net  Rcvenne. 


£  ». 

1,659.M9  17 
1,633,764  2 
483,927    4 


d. 
2i 

91 
81 


M7.371    9    6k 


Poetaoe  charged 

on  theUovemment 

Departments. 


£  i.d. 

43,156    0  11 

44,277  13    4 

90,761    3    2 

113.255  1ft  10 


Net  Hroduor,  cx< 

elusive  of  Charirs 

ontheGovemment 

Departments. 


£  «. 

1,614,353  16 

1,589,486    9 

393,166    1 

444.115  13 


d. 
SI 

5i 
61 
7* 


The  net  revenue  is  less  than  was  anticipated  by  manv.  chiefly  from  the  increase 
in  the  charges  of  management,  a  rise  partly  due  to  the  aaaitionaf  expenses  attendant 
on  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  since  the  extension  of  the  railway  system.  Still, 
the  results  of  the  last  year  show  the  rate  of  the  letter  tax  to  be  59^  per  cent,  (the 
ratio  of  £557,371,  tho  net  revenue,  to  £938,168,*  the  cost  of  management),  or  47^ 
per  cent.,  if  estimated  by  the  net  produce,  exclusive  of  postage  paid  oy  government ; 
and  these  rates  are  yearly  increasing.  The  utilitv  of  the  post-office,  however,  even 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  is  not  to  be  appreciated  solely  by  the  amount  which  it  yields 
directlv  to  the  state  ;  it  must  also  oe  viewed  as  auxiliary  to  other  branches  of 
the  puolic  income  ;  and  few  can  doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  Mr  Hill's  system 
upon  all  departments  of  industry,  and  almost  every  object  of  national  policv. 

The  numoer  of  letters  posted  in  the  flrst  four  months  of  1842  averagea  about 
3,130,000  a-week  in  England,  440,000  in  Scotland,  and  430,000  in  Ireland  ;  total, 
4,000,000  weekly,  or  about  208,000,000  a-year  ;  bein^  2|  fold  or  160  per  cent,  more 
than  the  number  m  1838  (taken  at  80,000,000),  notwithstanding  the  great  depression 
of  trade  in  the  interval.    Mr  Hill  estimatea  the  probable  augmentation  at  5^  fold. 


*  Thb  does  not  include  the  charges  of  certain  packets  controlled  by  the  Admiralty,  to  whose 
superintendence  they  were  removed  in  1837»  and  the  expense  of  which  is  included  in  the  Navy 
estimates,  where  they  are  not  distinguished.  On  the  otlier  luwd,  were  a  strict  accounting  to  be 
gone  into,  the  post-office  would  fall  to  receive  credit  for  the  value  of  the  stamps  of  newspapers  dis- 
tributed by  it,  which,  taking  their  number  at  44,500,000,  as  in  1837,  would  amount  to  £185,416. 
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or  420,000,000  letters  a-year,  bui  he  did  not  specify  the  time  ;  and  some  of  the 
facilities  recommended  by  him  have  not  yet  been  carried  into  operation.  A  striking 
oircumstance,  illnstratiTe  of  the  natnre  and  proi^rees  of  the  measure,  noticed  in  a 
parliamentary  retnm,  is,  that  the  gross  revenne  in  England  nnder  the  penny  rate, 
in  the  month  ending  January  5,  1842,  was  £100^383 ;  and  in  the  same  month  in 
1840,  nnder  the  fonrpenny  rate,  not  more  than  £103^23,— an  excess  of  only  3^  per 
oentl,  notwithstanding  m  great  difference  in  the  rates. 

In  many  foreign  coontiies  the  postage  is  fixed  rather  with  a  yiew  to  pnblic  ac» 
oommodation  tfeuui  roTenue.    This  is  Cne  case  in  France,  where  the  charge  is  by 


penses.    i^ni  tne  pnncipie  oi  a  un^orm  rate  can  oe  applied 
country  such  as  ^tain,  where,  bendes  high  ciyilisation,  there  is  great  denraty  of 
population,  extraordinary  faeihties  for  internal  communication,  and  immense  as 
well  as  widely  diffused  commerce. 

The  communication  with  countries  beyond  sea  has  been  greatly  altered  of  late 
years  by  the  general  employment  of  steam  mail-packets  with  all  but  very  distant 
places.    There  is  daily  intercourse  with  France,  and  at  frequent  interrals  with 


tween  LiTcrpool  and  N.  America,  which  accomplish  the  voyage  to  Halifax  in  10 
days,  and  Boston  in  12  days  ;  ana  in  1842  another  line  of  steam-packets  opened  a 
more  rapid  communication  between  Elngland  and  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America. 

STATOnW  AMD  RsOOLATIOIia. 


ne  Poit-offlee  AeUt  psmd  between  1710  md 
.  837.  were  About  150  lu  number ;  but  tbe  greater 
part  were  repealed  in  tbe  latter  year,  when  -the 
following  itatutes  were  peeeed  (m  regulating  the 
whole  department,  namely,  the  1  Vicl  e.  SS,  for 
the  management  of  the  poit-oflloe ;  e.  34,  for 
the  regubmon  of  the  dutiee;  c.  Sff,  as  to  frank- 
ing ;  and  c.  36,  eoneoUdating  the  laws  relative 
to  offencei.  Theee,  agein,  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  abrosatod  by  the  aete  2  &  3  Tict.  e.  89, 
and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  96,  rehUing  to  the  uniform 
penny  portage. 

The  Chane  for  Inland  letters,  not  exceeding  i 
OS.  in  weight,  ii  1  pottage ;  from  i  os.  to  1  oi. 
S  postages :  flrom  1  oa.  to  9  os.  4  pottages ;  and 
so  on,  adding  S  poetages  for  every  oi.  up  to  16 
OS.,  beyond  which  no  packet  subject  to  postage 
b  received ;  parliamentary  papers  and  petitions 
are  an  exception.  The  price  of  a  poetage  is  Id. 
which  mnst  be  prepaid  either  by  money  or  the 
use  of  a  stamp,  or  it  will  be  cnarged  ^uUe ; 
and  if  the  weight  of  the  letter  should  exceed  the 
value  of  the  stamps  attached,  the  excen  will  be 
charged  double.  Stamped  envelopes  are  sold 
at  the  rate  of  la  I  Id.  par  doaen  oi  penny,  and 
Ss.  9d.  per  doaeu  of  twopenny  kinds.  Letters 
can  be  rsglstered  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Is. 

Colonial,  India,  and  United  Btotee  letters, 
when  not  exceeding  I  oa.,  are  chai^  la  when 
sent  by  packet,  an  interoolonlal  rate  of  Sd.  being 
besides  charged  on  thoee  for  British  N.  America. 
Various  rates  are  chaiyed  for  other  foreign  letters 
according  to  the  route  and  distance.    Letters 


oonvcgred  by  private  shipe  to  paits  beyond  sea, 
unifannly  pay  8d.  These  rates  apply  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  kinsdom  the  letters  are  posted. 

Nmogpaptrt,  pubUshed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, pass  fr^ee  from  one  poet-town  to  another. 
Britisn  and  colonial  newnapevs  also  pass  free 
to  and  lh>m  the  colonies  in  thepost-oflloe  naeketa. 
Foreign  newspapers  received  in  Britain,  and 
Britisn  newspapers  sent  to  foreign  countries,  are 
diarged  9d.,  unless  there  be  a  convention  with 
the  foreign  poet-offlce.  All  newspapers  must  be 
witiiont  covers,  or  In  covers  open  at  tbe  sides* 
and  must  have  no  other  writing  or  mark  but  the 
address,  and  no  enclosure.  Those  sent  oat  of 
the  kingdom  must  be  posted  within  7  days  after 
publicatiou. 

MoNBv  Ordurs,  for  sums  not  exceeding  £S, 
are  granted  by  every  post-town  upon  every  iMber 
post-town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  appliea- 
tion.  For  any  sum,  not  exceeding  £9,  a  com- 
miarion  of  3d.  is  chaiged ;  and  thoee  frum  £9 
to  £5  the  chains  tetM- 

Prior  to  November  80, 1840,  when  these  com- 
missions  were  fixed,  the  charges  were  mudi 
bilker.  This  reduction.  Joined  to  the  focffitles 
of  the  penny-poelage  system,  has  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  money-order  d^artmeat.  In 
Bnglaad,  in  the  quarter  ended  Janoary  A,  IftlO, 
the  amount  issued  was  only  £67.411 ;  whereas, 
in  the  qiuirter  ended  January  5,  IMS,  it  was 
£890,376 :  tbe  number  of  orders  issued  to  the 
latter  period  was  300,290 ;  showing  the  avets^s 
amount  of  each  to  have  been  £9,91.  Oid.  S 

POTASH  (Fr.  Poiaaae.  Ger.  PoUtuche\  a  term  commonly  applied  to  an  im- 
pure carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  wood^  lixiviating  the 
ashes  in  barrels,  first  with  cold  and  tnen  with  hot  water,  filtenng  the  ley,  and 
evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot.  In  this  state,  which  is  that  of  the  potash 
of  conmierce.  it  still  contains  some  vegetable  matter  not  perfectly  incinerated,  to 
destroy  which  it  is  put  into  a  cmcible,  and  liquefied  to  an  intense  heat  The  melted 
matter  is  then  poured  out  on  iron  pUtes,  where  it  hardens,  and  in  this  purer  state 
it  is  called  pearl  ath. 

Potashes  occur  in  hard  irrep^nlar  masses  or  fragments,  of  a  light  blueiah  gray 
colour,  somewhat  caustic  alkaline  taste,  inodorous,  and  very  deUqueseent.  rain 
ashes  are  of  a  whitish  colour  and  pearly  lustre,  and  of  consiaerably  purer  and  finer 
texture  and  appearance  than  the  other.  These  commodities  are  valued  according  to 
their  purity,  estimated  generally  by  their  easy  solubility  in  water,  two  parts  of 
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which,  according  to  Mr  Brando,  should  entirely  and  easily  dissoWe  one  part  of 
pearl-ash  without  the  aid  of  heat :  the  residue,  if  any,  consists  of  impurities. 

Aflhes  are  used  in  the  soap  and  |{las8  manufactures,  bleaching  and  scouring  of 
linens  and  woollen  cloths,  and  dyemg ;  also,  when  refined,  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  other  arts.  But  of  late  years  their  consumption  has  been  checked  by  the 
substitution  of  soda  and  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  for  many  purposes ;  and 
the  importations  into  Britain,  formerly  upwards  of  200,000  owts.,  do  not  now  ex- 
ceed 120,000  cwts.,  which,  excepting  a  small  quantity  from  Russia,  are  wholly 
brought  from  N.  America,  chiefly  Montreal.    [Canada.] 

POTATO  (Fr. Pota^.  Ger. Kartoffel,  Fm.Baiaia.  Sp.Patoto), ''the most nie- 
cious  gift  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old,"  appears  to  have  reached  the  Continent  from 
Spuiish  America  :  though  it  is  said  to  haye  been  first  brought  to  Britain  from  Vir- 
ginia by  Raleii^  m  158o.  It  is,  howcTer,  only  within  the  last  100  years  that  its 
onltiyation  has  become  general.  The  plant  iSokmum  iuberonun)^  yalned  solely  for 
its  esculent  tuberose  roots,  has  a  yery  wide  range  of  soils  and  temperature  ^  but 
dry,  light  ground  is  that  b^  adapted  for  it.  The  yarieties  are  usually  distinguished 
into  the  early  and  the  late ;  the  former,  exoept  in  the  yicinity  of  large  towns,  raised 
chiefiy  in  the  garden,  the  latter  in  the  fields :  there  are,  howeyer,  intermediate 
kinds.  All  are  commonly  pro^pagated  from  the  tubers ;  those  reared  from  seed 
taking  seyeral  years  before  their  roots  obtain  the  Aill  size.  The  Mts  are  usually 
planted  in  spring  j  from  8  to  10  cwts.  aro  required  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  crop  yaries 
from  about  5  to  10  tons,  according  to  soil  and  culture.  The  roots  are  taken  np  in 
di^  weather,  when  they  are  either  stored  or  preseryed  iu  heaps  or  pits  coyered 
with  earth,  as  a  defence  against  frost,  and  to  prcyent  i>utrefitction.  Besides  its 
ordinary  use  as  human  food,  the  potato  is  employed  in  rearing  liye-stock,  and  in  dis- 
tillation. Its  fecula,  wanting  gluten,  does  not  undergo  the  panary  fermentation, 
but  it  may  be  so  mixed  with  wfisat-flour  as  to  produce  good  bread,  and  it  is  appli- 
cable to  other  purposes  of  domestic  economy,  while  the  use  of  its  starch  is  extend- 
ing in  yarious  forms.  It  /prows  exempt  from  most  of  the  hasards  as  to  weather  to 
which  other  crops  are  subject }  and  it  is  liable  to  few  diseases :  the  most  dreaded  are 
the  0ur/,  an  imperfect  formation  of  the  tubers,  indicated  bv  the  curling  of  the  lei^; 
and  ^e  dry-rotf  or  decay  of  the  set ;  both  unexplained.  It  can  be  oultiyated  on  a 
small  as  well  as  a  large  scale ;  is  under  eyenr  system  of  agriculture  a  beneficial 
obiect ;  and  produces  more  nutriment  upon  the  same  extent  of  ground  than  any 
other  plant  cultiyated  in  the  temperate  regions.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
banana  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  now  forms  a  great  part  of  the  fooaof  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe  ;  and  its  introduction  as  a  supplementary  crop  has  greatiy  lessened 
the  hazards  of  famine.  Mr  Cobbett  and  others  have  asserted  that  its  use  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food,  has  been  attended  with  pauper- 
izing efiects  ;  but  the  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  dependence  of  tne  Hinr 
does  upon  rice.  The  entire  reliance  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  India  upon 
the  cheapest  species  of  food  is  merely  one  of  many  mdications  that  these  fertile 
countries  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  indigence.  % 

The  import  duty  on  potatoes,  formerly  2b.  per  cwt.,  has  been  reduced  (1842)  to 
the  nominal  rates  of  2a.  per  cwt.  from  foreign  countries,  and  Id.  from  the  colonies. 
This  change  may  perhaps  lead  to  shipments  to  London  fri>m  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  cheap  bulky  article,  raised  eyery  where  with  fa- 
cility from  the  poorest  soils,  can  become  an  important  ODt|eot  of  external  commerce. 

POULTRY.  The  rearing  of  domestic  fowls  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural 
economy  among  small  fkrmers  and  cottagers,  especially  in  the  yicinity  of  ktfse  towns. 
In  Surrey,  Sninex,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Pforfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire,  howeyer. 
the  rearink  and  fattening  of  poultry  for  the  London  market  is  thought  worthy  of 
attention  oy  considerable  fkrmers.  At  Wokingham,  in  Berkshire,  the  metro- 
politan dealers  sometimes  pay  £150  to  the  feeders  In  that  neighbourhood  in  a  single 
market-day.  Reigate  ana  Dorkinjjp  are  also  large  poultry  markets.  The  present 
Earl  Spencer,  some  years  a^,  instituted  a  pou&y  show  at  Chapel  Brampton^  in 
Nortluunptonshire.  As  it  is  always  desirable  to  haye  a  standard  in  yiew,  raised 
as  high  as  the  most  approyed  system  will  oarryit,  we  giye  the  wei^t  of  the  fowls 
which  gained  the  prizes  awarded  in  1829 :— ^e  best  turkey  we^^ed  20  lbs.  4 
oz. :  capon,  7  lbs.  14}  oz. ;  pullet,  6  lbs.  3^  oz. ;  goose,  18  1m.  2^  oa. :  oouple  of 
ducks,  15  lbs.  10  oz.  The  production  of  animal  food  oy  domestic  fowls  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Mr  Lawrence,  in  his  treatise  on  poultir, 
states,  that  tnm  fiye  Poland  hens  he  obtained,  in  1 1  months,  503  eggs,  weigh- 
ing, at  the  ayerage  of  1  oz.  5  drams  each,  50A  lbs.  The  feathers  of  domestic  fowls 
form  an  object  of  oonsiderable  trade,  especially  between  Ireland  and  England.  B 
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POUNCE.     [CUTTLB-FlSH.     Saivdarach.] 

POUND,  the  integer  of  weight  in  most  European  oonntriei,  ieems  oricinally  to 
hATe  been  aeriyed  from  the  Roman  pondas,  or  kbra  of  12  nnda,  thongfa  tne  latter 
was  lees  than  meet  of  the  ponnds  now  in  use,  being,  aoeording  to  FiLnoton,  onlj 
5174  troy  crains.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  weights  were  mde  and  yariable.  It 
was  one  of  the  ooncessions  by  King  John  in  the  Magna  Ch&rta,  that  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  Uiis  respect ;  and  not  long  afterwaras  a  statute,  51  Henry  III., 
ordained  that  an  English  penny,  called  the  sterlinff,  should  weigh  32  dry  wheat 
grains,  that  20  pence  should  make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pouud.  At  a  later 
period,  the  number  of  grains  in  the  penny  was  reduced  to  24,  maidiig  5760  grains 
in  the  standard  pound ;  which,  under  the  name  of  Troy  weight,  was  first  used 
at  the  Mint  in  1526,  instead  oi  the  ancient  Moneyer's  or  Tower  pound  of  5400 
grains.  The  l^y  pound  has  oyer  since  been  the  EdigUsh  standajd,  though  its 
use  has  been  oonnned  to  the  precious  metals  ;  the  avoiraupois  pound  of  7000  troy 
grains  haying  been  for  seywal  centuries  that  generally  used  in  commerce.    [Com. 

MBiSgBflS.] 

POUND  (Lat.  &  Sp.  lAbra,  It.  Iatil,  Fr.  Ltw9\  the  ancient  money  integer  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  was  at  first  a  pound  weight  of  ulver,  from  which  20  fthiiHnjpi 
were  coined,  or  240  pence.  This  mode  of  re^oning,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  yras  introduced  into  modem  Europe  by  Charlemagne,  who  diyided  tihe 
liyre  into  20  sous,  and  each  sou  into  12  deniers.  It  was  established  by  William 
the  Conqueror  in  England,  where  it  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  timeu 
thou^  in  almost  eyery  other  part  of  Europe  it  is  now  superseded  by  the  dedmai 
system.    rCoiif.    Money.] 

PBEMlUM  (Lat.  /Vwrniim,  reward),  \a  justly  defined  by  Dr  Johnson  to  be 
**  something  giyen  to  inyite  a  loan  or  a  bargain."  In  commerce,  howeyer.the  term 
is  not  used  yery  consistently.  Thus,  while  the  premium  on  the  share  oi  a  jointp 
stock  company  is  understood  to  be  the  sum  given  for  it  ahone  its  original  yalne  or 
par,  the  nremium  of  an  insurance  is  the  wMe  consideration  granted  by  the  party 
protected  under  the  contract. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  Scotland,  is  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  limitotion  is 
used  in  England,  yiz.  to  express  that  operation  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  whidi 
obligations  are  extinguished  or  titles  protected.  There  are  various  kinds  of  pre- 
scription. 

The  Umg  pretoripHonf  as  it  is  termed,  yis.  the  lapse  of  40  years,  sweeps  away  all 
nnimplemented  obligations.    (Act  1617,  c.  12.) 

The  vieemUai  or  iwewhf  fean*  pretcriffHon  protects  parties  from  action  on 
obligations  holograph,  or  m  the  handyrritmg  of  the  grantor,  unattested,  and  on 
booKS  of  accounts,  mt  the  verity  of  the  document  may  be  referred  to  the  writer's 
oath.    (Act  1669,  c.  9.) 

The  tepienmai  presoripHon  relieyes  cautioners  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  their  undertaking.    If  the  cautioner  appear  on  the  bond  as  a 

Srinoipal,  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  act  only  if  there  be  a  clause  of  relief  in  the 
ond,  or  a  bond  of  relief  intimated  to  the  creditor.    (Act  1695^  c.  5.) 

The  tejeemtial  preteripihn  protects  parties  from  action  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  the  day  of  payment,  mnk- 
notes  and  post-bills  are  excepted.  Though  the  document  is  thus  rendored  unavailing, 
the  original  debt  may  still  be  proved  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.  (12  Geo. 
III.  0.72;  §  88-41;  23  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  §  55.) 

The  gumquennial  or  Jive  yeara*  preaoripHan  precludes  action  on  bargains  as  to 
sale,  letting,  and  hiring,  and  such  like  contracts  as  to  moveables  not  constituted  by 
vmting.    (Act  1669,  c.  9.) 

The  irignnud  or  three  peart*  prescription  applies  to  tradesmen's  accounts  and 
servants'  and  artificers'  wa^,  and  has  been  stretched  to  include  professioual 
remuneration  and  the  salanes  of  persons  acting  as  mandatories  or  agents.  In 
the  case  of  salary  or  wages  the  amount  due  at  esich  term  runs  a  separate  prescrip- 
tion. In  the  case  of  accounts,  the  prescription  runs  from  the  last  article  of  the 
account.  The  presumption  on  which  it  proceeds  is,  that  the  debt  has  been  paid 
within  the  three  years  ;  but  the  crediter  retains  his  ri|^^  if  he  prove  by^  the  oath 
of  the  debtor,  or  by  a  document  under  his  hand,  that  we  debt  is  unpaid.  (Act 
1579.  c  83.) 

PRESENTMENT,  in  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
holder  of  a  bill  to  present  it  in  certain  cases  for  acceptance  alone,  and  in  all  eases 
for  payment,  or  for  acceptance  and  payment  together.  It  is  necessary  that  bills  pay- 
able a  certain  period  after  sight  be  presented  for  acceptance,  that  the  point  from  which 
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the  time  nua  may  be  fixed.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  for  ac- 
ceptance ontil  the  final  presentment  for  pa3rment ;  but  it  is  in  all  cases  pmdent,  as, 
on  acceptance,  the  paper  ac<^Qire8  saperior  negotiability,  and,  on  disnononr,  the 
drawer  and  indorser  become  immediately  liable.  The  only  rule  as  to  the  time  of 
presenting  bills,  payable  at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  is,  that  it  must  be  **  within 
a  reasonable  time.*'  Of  this  ^  reasonable  time  "  no  better  account  can  be  giyen 
than  that  the  law  sanctions  what  is  established  by  the  usage  of  trade  in  each  class 
of  cases.  Presentment  for  acceptance  should  be  made  at  vie  place  of  abode  of  the 
drawee,  or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  business,  at  his  place  of  business.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  holder  to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  discover  the  drawee,  if  he  has  left  his 
prior  residence  or  is  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  dnwee 
IS  not  notice  of  dishonour,  and  cannot  excuse  want  of  presentment.  If  a  bill  has 
been  presented  for  acceptance,  and  dishonoured,  and  the  dishonour  notified,  the 
holder  is  not  required  to  present  again  for  payment  to  presenre  his  reconrse. 
If  an  acceptance  is  (qualified,  as  by  naming  a  place  of  payment,  the  qualification 
must  be  attended  to  m  the  presentment  for  payment.  By  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  78,  if 
we  accept  a  bill  **  payable  at  the  house  of  a  canker  or  otner  place,  without  farther 
expression  in  his  acceptance,  such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  general  acceptance  of  such  bill ;  but  if  the  acceptor 
riiall.  In  his  acceptance,  express  that  he  accepts  the  bill,  payable  at  a  banker's 
house  or  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  such  acceptance  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  qualified  acceptance 
of  such  bill,  and  the  acceptor  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  said  bill,  except  in 
default  of  i»yment,  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  duly  demanded  at  such 
banker's  house  or  other  plaoe.'^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  statute  refers  merely 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  acceptor ;  with  regard  to  that  of  the  drawer  and  indiurser, 
it  has  been  deddea,  after  mach  discussion,  that  a  bill  must  bepresented  wherever 
it  is  accepted  payable,  to  secure  recourse  (Gibb  v,  Mather,  1832 ;  2  Crom.  &  Jerv. 
254).  Where  a  place  of  payment  b  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
there  presented,  to  preserve  recourse.  The  bill  must  be  presented  at  proper  busi- 
ness hours,  and  on  this  point  the  usage  of  the  place  and  profession  must  be  kept 
in  view ;  but  it  will  effectually  meet  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  untimely 
hours,  to  show  that  there  was  an  authorized  person  on  the  spot,  who,  when  ^e 
bill  was  presented,  refused  to  honour  it.  Drawers  and  indorsers  are  discharged 
from  liability,  unless  a  bill  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  proper  day.  iBayley 
onBtiZf,  216-252.  CAt%  <m  BOb,  272-280,  S53-391.) 
PRIuE,  the  exchan/i[eable  value  of  any  article  estimated  in  money.    The  price 


modity.  The  actual  or  market  price,  at  any  particular  time,  is  influenced  by  tbe 
existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand ;  and  is  subject,  as  this  proportion 
yaries,  to  perpetual  fluctuations  ;  out  the  cost  of  production  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
a  centre,^  to  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  approach.  Whenever  it  sinks 
below  tms  point,  production^  having  its  expenses  no  longer  repaid,  is  discontinued, 
and  the  supply  of^commodities  diminished,  until  their  value  become  agam  sufficient 
to  pay  the  labour  and  capital  necessary  to  bring  them  to  market.    On  the  other 


production  of  the  articles  which  had  acquired  this  extraordinary 
value,  and  the  supply  will  be  increased  until  their  market  price  fall  back  to  its 
natural  level. 

The  cost  of  production,  however,  though  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  for  any 
moderate  period,  nearly  stationary^  is  yet  by  no  means  fixed.  The  invention  of 
new  processes,  improvements  in  skill  and  machinery,  discovery  of  readier  sources 
of  supplj,  ana  diminution  of  exx>ense  of  transportation,  all  oj>6rate  by  insensible 
degrees  m  lowering  the  cost  of  many  articles ;  while  an  opposite  effbct  will  be  pro- 
duced by  all  those  circumstances  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  labour  of  procuring 
them.  In  general,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  m  objects 
of  manufacture  to  diminution  of  cost :  the  rudest  machinery  is  of  course  first 
employed ;  by  progressive  improyenents,  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned,  it 
is  rendcnred  more  and  more  capable  of  yielding  a  |;reater  quantity  with  the  same 
expense :  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  invariably  reduces  the  price  of  every 
commodity  to  the  sum  which  the  least  expensiye  method  necessarily  requires  foj 
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ita  production.  But  in  ajnrioaltanu  on  the  oontnnr,  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
increased  cost ;  there  the  finest  macninery,  that  is  the  best  soils,  are  first  osed  ; 
and  recourse  is  afterwards  had  to  inferior  soils,  requiring  sreater  labour  to  produce 
the  same  su];^Ue8.  ImproTcments  in  cultivation  are  only  a  temporary  cneek  to 
this  procreesion ;  for  the  stimulus  which  they  at  the  same  time  communicate  to 
population,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  is  ultimately  certain,  by  forcing  recourse  to  poorer  lands,  to  raise  prices. 

These  principles  are  generally  applicable  to  all  commodities  which  can  oe  ob* 
tained  in  indefinite  quantities  ;  a  ctass  forming  the  great  bulk  of  those  which  are 
objects  of  commerce.  But  sometimes  particular  accidents,  sometimes  natoral 
causes,  and  sometimes  legislatiTe  regulations,  keep  the  market  price  of  many  oom* 
modities  a  good  deal  aboTe  the  real  cost.  Thus,  choice  wines  produced  only  in 
limited  guantitieB  by  certain  Tineyards,  curiosities,  antiques,  and  some  minenls, 
possess  from  their  rarity  a  Talue  altogether  independent  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Again,  the  possessors  of  "  secrets  in  manufactures,"  of  patents  for  inventioiis,  or 
of  tradUig  monopolies,  may,  by  keeping  the  market  constantly  understocked,  bv 
neyer  fhl^  supplying  the  effectual  demand,  sell  their  respeotiye  commodities  much 
aboye  the  natural  pnce,  and  raise  their  emoluments,  whether  they  consist  of  wages 
or  profit,  greatly  beyond  the  natural  rate.  And  the  ezclusiye  priyileges  of  cor- 
porations, statutes  of  apprenticeship,  and  all  those  laws  which  restrain  in  particular 
employments  the  competition  to  a  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  go  into 
them,  nave  the  same  tendency,  thou^  in  a  less  degree. 

"  The  price  of  monopoly/'  Adam  Smith  remarn,  **  is  upon  eyery  occasion  the 
highest  tnat  can  be  cot.  The  natural  price,  or  the  price  of  firee  competition,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  lowest  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon  eyery  occasion  indieedy 
but  for  any  considerable  time  together  "  (  Weaiih  qfNatwnB,  b.  L  c.  7).  But  neither 
the  difibrence  between  the  two,  nor  the  fluctuations  in  price  €i  freely  pvoduoed 
articles,  occasioned  bv  derangements  in  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand,  are 
uniform  in  degree  with  the  quantities  brought  to  or  withheld  from  mariLSk  Thus, 
if  double  the  usual  quantity  of  goods  is  brought  to  market,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  price  will  fall  one-half,  or  that  if  only  one-naif  the  usual  quanti^ 
is  supplied,  the  price  will  be  raised  twofold.  The  proportional  diffisrences  of 
price  will  in  some  commodities  be  less,  in  others  greater ;  dependinff  chiefly  upon 
whether  the  article  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessary,  of  a  durable  or  perishable  nature, 
portable  or  bulky,  of  partial  or  general  use,  readily  or  not  readily  supplied  by 
others  ;  and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  these  and  other  guahties  are  com- 
bined. An  excess  in  the  importation  of  ripe  oranges,  for  example,  will  occasion  a 
much  greater  competition  among  sellers,  ind  consequently  a  greater  fall  of  price^ 
than  the  same  excess  in  the  importation  (if  timber ;  while,  again,  the  &U  of  price 
on  the  latter  will  be  mater  than  in  the  case  of  an  equal  excess  in  the  supply  of 
cochineal,  sUyer,  golc^or  any  other  portable  commodity  in  uniyersal  demand,  wnicJi 
can  be  easily  re-exported. 

But  there  is  no  commodity  upon  which  the  effect  of  quantity  on  price  is  so  con- 
siderable as  com.  In  the  case  of  a  deficient  crop,  the  strus^le  of  eyery  one  to  get 
his  accustomed  share  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  <^  which 
there  is  not  enough,  or  so  much  as  usual,  for  all,  produces  an  adyance  in  ^ce  yery 
much  beyond  the  degree  of  the  deficiency.  Gr^ory  King  estimated  that  a  defect 
of  one-tenth  in  the  harrest  raised  the  price  three-tenths  above  the  common  rate, 
that  a  defect  of  two-tenths  produced  a  rise  of  eight-tenths,  and  so  on.  But  though 
no  such  strict  rule  can  be  deduced,  Mr  Tooke  thinks  '*  there  is  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  estimate  b  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  from  obserration  of  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  tms  country  has  risen  from 
100  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  the  crops 
has  not  been  more  than  between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  ayerago,  and 
when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieyed  by  foreign  supplies."  The  effect  of  abund- 
ance in  depressing  the  price  is  not  calculated  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  de- 
ficiency, as  a  portion  oi  the  excess  may  be  held  oyer.  Still, "  as  a  ceneral  position,'' 
says  Mr  Tooke,  **  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  that  an  excess  of  the  supply  of  com 
is  attended  with  a  fall  or  price  much  beyond  the  ratio  of  excess ;  and  that  we  larger 
quantity  consequently  will  jrield  a  less  sum  of  money  than  the  smaller  quantity." 
(HUiory  qfPriceM,  yol.  i.  p.  11-20.) 

Yet  the  general  tendency  of  the  mutual  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  in  all 
mercantile  communities  is  to  preserre  both  price  and  quantity  from  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations.    Thus,  when  supply  exceeds  demand,  and  tne  price  of  a  com-  ■ 
roodity  is  lowered,  individuals  are  always  to  be  found  ready  to  employ  their  funds. 
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and  credit  In  pnroihasing  a  portion  of  the  surplus,  with  the  Yiew  of  retaiuing  it  and 
realisdng  a  profit  when  uie  altered  relation  of  supplr  to  demand  shall  have  led  to 
an  enhancement  of  price ;  whieh,  again,  is  throogn  this  operation  rendered  less 
ezoesBiTe  than  it  would  otherwise  heoome.  The  regularity  and  utility  of  this 
egnalimng  process  in  the  corn-trade  has  been  already  noticed.  [Couf.]  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  speculations,  instead  of  limiting  the  Tibrations 
of  price,  render  them  more  irregular,  and  force  them  to  wider  extremes.  This  b 
generally  produced  throuj[^  miscalculation^  acted  upon  by  a  loose  and  ezpansiTe 
system  of  credit,  under  the  influence  of  which  manjr  are  encouraged  to  leave  their 
own  track  and  compete  wifch  the  proper  dealers  in  a  commodity  as  speculative 

Surchasers  of  it.  The  excitement  tnen  produced  too  often  changes  the  sober  in- 
ustry  of  tiie  merchant  into  the  feverish  ardour  of  the  gambler  ;^  means  are  strained 
and  responsibilities  stretched  in  effecting  j^urehases,  until  prices  having  reached 
an  extravagant  height,  a  general  attempt  is  made  to  realize  the  ^Iden  dream  by 
selling.  A  reooU  then  takes  place,  the  whole  illusion  is  dissipated,  and.  in  a 
market  glutted  with  the  stocks  of  the  need^r  or  ruined  speculators,  the  &11  of  price 
oecomes  as  excessive  as  its  previous  elevation.  Occasional  over-speculation,  and 
indeed  overtrading  of  every  kind,  are  inseparable  ttom  the  existence  of  credit ;  but 
their  frequency  and  extent  will,  doubtless,  be  lessened  by  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  oomfl^ereial  knowledge  ;  even  now,  their  effects  would  be  greatly  modi- 
fied were  it  more  generally  kept  in  view  that  almost  every  kind  of  business  is  in 
tiie  hands  of  established  traders,  too  vigilant  to  overlook  any  opportunity  of 
emolument,  and  who  have  much  better  means  of  information  than  temporary  in- 
terlopers. 

AueratUms  in  the  Value  qfihe  Currency  have  only  a  nominal  inflnenoe  on  prices. 
If  by  the  paring  or  abrasion  of  the  coin,  or  an  excessive  issue  of  p»per,  the  value  of 
money  is  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  two  pounds,  two  dollars,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  integer  of  account,  will  be  required  to  be  given  where  one  was 
before  sufficient ;  but  this  will  not  chai^  the  relative  value  of  one  commoditv  to 
another,  as  aU  will  be  affected  bv  the  (^preoiation  in  the  like  degree ;  and  a  Sale 
of  cotton,  hogshead  of  suflir,  and  bushel  m  com^  vrill  continue  to  preserve  the  same 
exchangeable  ratio  to  eacn  other.  The  alteration  takes  longer  to  reach  some  com- 
modities than  others,  so  as  to  occasion  a  rise  in  their  price.  But  in  the  general 
case,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  in  reference  to  particular  things  onlv.  cannot 
be  supposed,  any  more  than  a  rise  of  the  tide  in  reference  to  particular  oojects  on 
the  shore,  and  not  to  all.  Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  &11  of  prices 
consequent  on  raising  the  metallic  standard,  or  contracting  the  paper  issues.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  thoush  alterations  in  the  currency  ao  not  Bttect  the  propor- 
tional value  of  one  commoaity  towards  another,  they  must  produce  injustice  in 
reference  to  all  existing  contracts ;  defrauding  the  creditor  in  the  case  of  a  depre- 
ciation, and  the  debtor  in  the  case  of  an  enhancement  of  its  value.    [  Absionats. 

MOVBY.1 

A  sudden  Increase  of  bank  accommodation,  it  may  be  observed,  tends  to  raise 
prices  by  au^enting  the  number  and  power  of  puronasers.  and  thus  stimulating 
their  competition  ^  wnile  an  opposite  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
such  accommodation.  But  disturbing  influences  <n  this  kind,  though  often  con- 
founded with  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency,  are  in  truth  rather  the 
action  of  capital ;  and  their  effects  upon  prices  are  principally  conflned  to  particular 
localities  or  branches  of  business.  So  long  as  paper-money  can  be  converted  into 
specie  of  the  mintage  standard  on  demand,  any  expansion  or  contraction  which 
would  reduce  or  enhance  the  value  of  our  currency,  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  would  be  speedily  corrected  by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  exchange. 
Some  alteration  would  of  course  be  j^roduced  before  the  remedial  process  could  oe 
accomplished,  but  its  effect  upon  prices  in  general  would  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

PRICE-CURRENT,  a  list  showing  the  market  prices  of  commodities. 

PRIMAGE,  a  petty  allowance  on  the  fireight  or  cargo  of  a  ship,  forming  a 
perquisite  of  the  master. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  province  of  British  America,  is  situated  in 
the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Area^  2157  square  miles.  Population  40,000, 
chiefly  of  Scotch  origin.  The  constitution,  like  that  of  the  acUoining  colonies,  com- 
prehends a  lieutenan^govemor,  council  m  nine  members,  and  house  of  assembly 
of  eighteen.  8 

The  ialand,  crescoit-ihi^ted,  deeply  Indented  by  bAjB  and  iiilete,  and  having  an  uadolatlng  sur^ 
Hue,  Is  rather  fertUe,  with  a  climate  reaembling,  but  saperlor  to,  that  of  Lower  Ganada  and  flova 
Scotia.  The  chief  object  of  indiutiy  to  agriculture,  on  which  dlate  yean  considerable  ImproTements 
have  been  elTccied ;  and  a  surplus  of  com,  potatoes,  and  cattle,  are  now  reared  for  the  supply  of 
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NewfomidlMidt  Vcfn  Seotb,  and  New  Bmntwiek ;  from  wiMnce  Brltiab  and  farebB  inaniiftw- 
tnrei,  nMls,  im,  mmr,  and  other  articles,  are  fanjpwted  in  ezcfaanfe.  Tbe  ezpora  to  Brftafn 
are  eooAned  to  a  amaU  qoaatity  of  timber.  Shltfbafldlor  is  punned  to  sovne  extent ;  but  lUifng 
hM  neTer  riaen  Into  importance.  In  183S,  the  total  imporli  amounted  to  £61 ,  lfl6 ;  wbere<rf  N.  Ame- 
ricaa  coloniei,  £S0,2» ;  Britain,  £10.191 ;  Br.  W.  Iiidieajjb'Oil ;  forelsn  eountrica.  £tt :  And 
the  ezporta  to  £47,S16 ;  of  which,  N.  Amerieanooloniea,  £X,i3S ;  Britain,  £8331 ;  foreign  eoon- 
trtea,  j^B09 ;  Br.  w.  Indlce,  £58.  In  18S7»  the  ahippinf  inwarda  amounted  to  361  veaaela,  83,iS76 
tons ;  outwaidi,  496  Teasela,  99,615  tone.  The  diffwenee  between  theae  numben  la  oceaakmed  by 
the  departure  of  new  veaaela,  and  the  return  of  othera  fai  ballaat,  of  which  no  aocoont  ia  taken. 
Chariottetown,  the  aaat  of  govammcnt  and  chief  port,  ia  aituated  In  Hillaborou^  Bay ;  it  poaaeaaea 
a  fONod  harbour. 

The  colonial  eurrent^  la  nominally  what  ia  called  HaliEax  currency  [Canada]  ;  but  the  ezefaanga 
on  London  ia  commonly  about39per  cent.  The  rereaue  In  1836amountad  to  £11,513 ;  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  £8010. 

PRINCIPAL  ANDAGENT.--Anajmt,mtlie  widest  aooeptstioi^ 
employed  to  transact  any  deBcription  ofbasiness  for  another,  tne  person  so  employing; 
him  being  termed  the  "  PrinoipaL"  An  attorney  employed  to  transact  law-Snsi- 
ness,  is  called  his  employer's  hgait  There  are  seyeral  oommerdal  persons,  whose 
duties  and  rights  are  in  most  instances  explained  under  separate  heads,  who 
possess  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  agency,  such  as  factors,  brokers,  superin- 
tendents of  works,  confidential  clerks  or  managers,  shipmasters,  bank-officers, 
holders  of  del  credere  commissions,  and  commercial  agents. 

QnuHhtiion  qfUie  CknUraoL—An  agent  maj  be  constituted  by  direct  writing,  or 
his  authority  ma^r  be  implied  from  his  situation.  In  some  cases  the  former  de- 
scription of  appomtment  is  necessary.  In  England,  a  corporation  cannot  appoint 
an  a(^nt  otherwise  than  by  its  common  seal,  except  for  inferior  duties,  or  to  do 
acts  m  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  To  enable  an  agent 
to  bind  his  principal  by  a  deed  under  seal,  he  must  be  appointed  by  a  similar  <feed. 
There  are  certain  transactions  as  to  real  property,  as  enumerated  m  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (Ch.II.c. 3,§§l,2^),which  by  ttiat  act  cannot  be  performed  hj  an  agent  unless 
he  hold  authority  in  writing.  There  are  other  contracts  for  whicn  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  enforces  writinc  by  the  purty  or  his  agent,  but  for  which  the  authority  of 
the  agent  does  not  require  to  be  in  writing.  Authority  to  accept,  draw,  and  indorse 
bills  per  procuration,  may  be  given  Yerbally.  [Bill  of  EIxchanob.]  Commercial 
ajsents  reeeiTe  the  most  ample  and  important  powers  by  simple  letter^  which  may 
either  be  general,  authorizing  them  to  conduct  a  particular  Ime  of  busmess.  and  to 
perform  the  train  of  transactions  connected  with  it ;  or  specific,  and  applicable  only 
to  some  named  transaction ;  as,  where  a  merchant  employs  a  commission-agent  to 
sell  or  purchase  a  particu^  lot  of  goods.  Implied  agency  arises  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties ;  a  sU^t  circumstance  will  resolve  the  contract  of  master  and 
servant  into  that  of  principal  and  M^ent.  in  as  far  as  respects  third  parties.  If  the 
master  have  allowed  his  servant  to  buy  ror  him  on  credit,  he  is  answerable  for  what 
the  servant  may  buy,  though  without  ois  authority,  if  it  be  in  the  line  of  transac- 
tions which  the  servant  was  permitted  to  enter  on,  and  if  the  dealer  was  not  warned 
of  the  want  of  authority^  in  the  particular  case.  Other  limited  authorities  may 
likevrise  be  extended  by  implication.  "  Thus,  a  broker  employed  to  purchase,  hais 
no  authority,  as  broker  mereljr.  to  sell  for  his  principaL  But  if  the  principal  has  al- 
lowed him  to  clothe  himself  witn  the  apparent  own^ship,  or  has  ^venhim  the  povrer 
of  disposition,  he  cannot  afterwards  reclaim  ^e  goods  nom  a  third  person,  to  whom 
the  broker  hais  made  an  unauthorised  sale  of  them"  iPaley,  167).  The  authority 
to  draw,  accept,  and  indorse  bills,  and  even  to  grant  ^aranties  (thouA^  this  is  an 
extreme  case),  may  be  presumed  from  circumstances  implying  the  prindpars  re- 
cognition of  such  a  course.  In  all  cases,  the  extent  of  the  sanction  will  be  for  the 
consideration  of  a  jury.  The  implied  agency  may  continue  after  the  parties  have 
ceased  to  have  conn:xi<m  with  each  other,  unless  there  is  notice  of  the  change,  or 
from  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  previous  transactions.  Strangers  are 
not  entitled  to  infer  without  inquirv  that  the  connexion  continues.  Where  a  per- 
son authorized  to  draw  bills  was  dismissed,  it  was  ruled  **  that  if  he  draw  a  oUl 
in  so  little  a  time  that  the  world  cannot  take  notice  of  his  being  out  of  service ;  or 
if  he  were  a  long  time  out  of  serrice,  but  that  kept  so  secret  that  the  world  cannot 
take  notice  of  it ;  the  bill  in  those  cases  shall  bind  the  master**  (Jiarriion,  12  Mod. 
346).  An  act  done  in  the  way  of  agency  b}r  one  not  duly  authorized,  will  be  con- 
firmed by  any  act  of  assent  on  the  part  of  him  for  whom  he  acts. 

^  Auihoifiiy  of  Agent.— VHiere  the  authority  of  l^e  agent  is  limited,  he  cannot  bind 
his  principal  beyond  it ;  but  authority  ma^r  be  enlarged  as  well  as  created  by  im- 
plication, as  above.  Authority  to  do  particular  acts  is  held  to  include  the  power 
of  using  the  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  them.    Thus,  an  authority  to  sue 
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for,  reoeWe,  and  recoTor  a  debt^  includes  an  anthority  to  arrest  the  debtor ;  and  a 
brokeor  employed  to  effect  a  policy  may  adjust  the  loss,  and  refer  it  to  arbitration  ; 
bat  authority  to  collect,  disohar^,  and  compound  debts,  does  not  authorize  the 
agent  to  negotiate  bills  receiTed  in  payment.  In  pursuance  of  an  old  doctrine  of 
the  ciTilians,  that  a  delate  cannot  delegate  his  authority,  an  asent  cannot  depute 
his  duty  to  another,  unless  specially  empowered  to  do  so.  Written  instructions 
receiTe  a  strict  interpretation,  but  they  are  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the 
usages  of  trade  and  tne  necessity  of  the  case.  Thus,  where  one  left  in  Britain  a 
letter  of  attorney,  containing  extensire  powers  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  **  all  and 
sin^ar  such  further  and  other  acts,  deeds,  matters,  and  things,  as  should  be  re- 
quisite, expedient,  and  advisable  to  be  done,'*  witn  special  power  to  **  indorse^ 
negotiate,  and  discount,  or  acquit  and  discharge  the  bifis  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  or  other  negotiable  securities,  which  were  or  should  be  payable  to  him»  and 
should  need  and  require  his  indorsement,"  it  was  held  not  snfficaunt  to  aathorias 
the  raising  of  money  by  acceptances ;  nor  in  the  same  case  was  anoiber  power  by 
which  the  grantor  authorizea  his  agent,  "  for  him  and  «n  his  behalf,  to  pay  and 
accept  such  bills  of  exchange  as  should  be  drawn  oar  eha^ged  on  him  by  his  agent* 
or  correspondents  as  occasion  should  leqaireu'*  of  arafl  as  to  the  acceptance  of  a  bill 
which  had  not  been  drawn  by  one  wiio  was  fan  agefat  to  that  dEsct  ( A.ttwood  e.  Mun- 
nings,  7  B.  &  C.  278).  But  on  the  other  hand,  where  an  agent  was  enploTed  to  proceed 
with  and  complete  extensive  mining  operations  abroM,  implying  a  large  and  not 
easily  pre-delued  outlay  of  capital,  he  was  found  entitled  to  raise  money  by  drafts 
after  faAving  exhausted  a  lettor  of  credit  ( Duncarry  e.  Gili.  1  M.  &  M.  460).  The 
agent's  antnority  as  respects  third  parties  is  measured  by  tne  duties  he  has  to  per- 
form, as  interpreted  by  the  usages  of  trade.  For  example,  he  majr  be  appointed 
to  transact  a  certain  description  of  business,  and  be  particularly  instructed  not 
to  perform  certain  aeto  whidi  are  understooa  in  ordinary  practice  to  accompany 
his  duties.  In  sudi  a  easd^  when  he  accounte  with  his  principal  he  b  responsible 
for  strict  a^Qwreace  to  his  instructions  ;  but  the  public  are  entitled  to  rely  on  his 
holdmg  the  authority  generally  accompanying  his  situation ;  and  those  who  are 
not  specially  aware  ot  the  contrary,  wul  be  sue  in  so  dealing  with  him.  Such  is 
tiie  case  where  the  appointment  is  of  a  general  nature,  as  that  of  a  broker,  a  factor, 
an  attomev.  Persons  receiving  these  designations  are  entitled  to  do  all  things  con- 
nstent  witn  the  duties  of  their  offices,  unless  they  are  restricted ;  and  thepublic  are 
entitled  to  view  them  as  unrestricted,  unless  the  contrary  be  known.  Tne  duty  of 
a  &ctor  being  to  sell,  it  has  been  held  that  he  can  sell  on  credit  in  those  trades 
where  such  is  the  unial  course  of  dealing ;  but  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
pledge  ;  and  a  special  act  (6  Greo.  IV.  c.  94)  was  required  to  enable  such  a  person 
to  do  so.  [FACtoB.1  Bnt  when  the  authority  is  special  to  do  a  particular  act^  or 
where  the  agent  is  doing  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  situation  m  a 
commercial  sense,  those  who  deal  with  him  must  examine  his  powers,  and  the 

Erindpal  is  not  answerable  if  he  exceed  them.  The  distinction  has  been  tnus  stated 
1  regard  to  the  sale  of  a  horse :— **  If  a  person  keeping  livery  stables,  intrust  Ai« 
gervani  wiUi  a  horse  to  sell,  and  direct  him  noi  to  warrant,  and  the  servant  did 
nevertheless  warrant  him,  still  the  master  vrill  be  liable  on  w  warranty,  because 
the  servant  was  acting  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  and  the  public 
cannot  be  supposed  cognizant  of  any  private  conversation  between  the  master  and 
the  servant :  but  if  ^e  owner  of  a  horse  send  a  stranger  to  a  fiur  with  expreta  direc" 
Hofu  not  to  warrant  the  hone^  and  the  latter  act  contnury  to  the  orders,  the  pur- 
chaser can  only  haye  recourse  to  the  person  who  actually  sold  the  horse,  and  the 
owner  is  not  liable  on  the  warranty."  (Opinion  in  Venn  «.  Harrison.  PcUey^  203.) 
Agen^M  ObligatUmt. — The  first  duty  of  an  af^ent  is  to  follow  his  instructions,  and 
where  he  has  received  none,  this  duty  resolves  itself  into  an  adherence  to  the  proper 
practices  of  trade  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  is  employed.  Every  breach  of  nis 
authority  is  at  the  agent's  own  peril,  though  done  vnth  the  intention  of  benefiting 
his  principal.  If  it  be  unsucceesniLhe  is  responsible ;  if  it  be  successful,  the  advan- 
tage is  reaped  by  his  employer.  But  if  the  principal  take  the  benefit  of  an  act 
transgressing  his  instructions,  he  adopts  it,  and  exonerates  the  agent.  The  latter 
is  bound  to  exert  all  care  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  and  to  use  all 
means  consistent  with  honesty  for  benefiting  his  employer.  He  is  not,  however, 
bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  in  paying  that  minute  attention  to  the  affiiirs 
of  his  employer  which  may  gain  for  him  petty  advantages  at  larger  sacrifices  of 
his  own.  The  usual  definition  of  what  is  expected  of  him  is,  that  he  shall  treat  his 
employer's  affiurs  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  do  corresponding  justice  to  them 
accoroisg  to  their  importance.    It  would  not,  howeyer,  raieve  an  agent  from  the 
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oonsequences  of  nefflecttng  the  affikin  of  his  prmeiiwL  to  ^ve  ihftt  he  had  been 
equally  oarelees  of  his  own  ;  the  diligence  reooired  of  him  la  that  which  a  prudent 
man  takes  in  his  own  affain.  [Bailm but.]  if  an  anient  ondertakea  a  tadc  requir- 
ing ekill  and  experience,  he  is  resDonaible  for  posaeeang  the  requisite  amount  of 
these  qualities.  An  agent  cannot  DC  bound  to  perpetrate  a  firand  for  his  employer. 
<^^us,  where  an  agent  employed  to  sell  by  auction,  was  priTateljr  Uistru&ea 
not  to  sell  under  a  obtain  sum,  snd  in  breadi  of  the  instruction,  but  in  obedience 
to  law,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  was  found  not  resptmsible  (BezweU  o. 
CSuistie.  Com.  895).  It  would  hare  been  otherwise  had  the  instruotioa  been  to 
js<  up  at  a  certain  price.  In  8elling>  an  agent  should,  if  not  instructed,  obtain  the 
bcNBt  price  wfaidi  can  be  got.  Unless  he  hold  a  del  ondsre  commission  (which  see), 
he  is  not  responsible  for  uMorsdit  of  the  purchaser.  If  he  knows  of  the  insolTcncy 
of  ^e  purchaser,  he  becomes  liable  if  he  neTortheless  giro  credit ;  and  if  an  a«enty 
selling  to  a  person  notoriously  in  discredit,  gives  credit  on  the  part  of  his  principal, 
but  wkea  ready  money  in  his  own  personal  dealinn,  the  jpresumption  against  him 
will  be  Tory  strong.  Inporchaaing,  if  the  agent  deviate  m  price,  quali^,  or  kind, 
from  his  instructions,  the  porehaae  must  go  to  his  own  account,  unless  his  employer 
adopt  it ;  and  it  is  said  toat  if  the  principal  has  advanced  money  on  the  goods, 
he  may  <Uspose  of  them  as  if  he  were  agent  Tor  the  agent,  if  he  be  at  such  a  distance 
that  tney  cannot  easily  and  safely  be  restored.  But  the  principal  most  make  his 
election  speedily,  for  no  will  not  be  entitled  iJler  delay  to  return  the  goods  upon 
the  agent^s  hands.  An  agent  ought  not  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where  he 
has  an  interest  adverse  to  that  orms  nrindpal :  and  there  are  mnny  circumstances 
under  vrhich,  if  he  do  so,  he  will  be  liaole  to  make  good  the  real  or  presumed  iiqnry 
occasioned.  Anagent  employed  to  seU  cannot  be  oimsalf  the  purchaser,  nor  can 
one  employed  to  purchase  oe  the  seller.  An  sgent  employed  to  purchase  cannot 
buy  goods  at  vrholeeale,  and  take  the  retail  profits,  though  he  show  that  his  em- 
ployer pays  no  more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  employed  another  person. 
"  If,  being  a  ihctor,  he  buy  up  goods  vdiich  he  ought  to  fbinisn  as  fiM^tor,  and  in- 
stead of  chargiiig  factorage-duty,  or  accepting  a  stipulated  salary,  he  take  the  pro- 
fits, and  deal  with  his  constituent  as  a  merchant,  this  is  a  fraud  lor  which  an  ac- 
count is  due"  {Opinion  of  Lord  Thurhw  in  Eaist  India  Company  o.  Henchman. 
1  Vei.jun»  289).  An  agent  ought  to  give  early  notice  of  his  transactions,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  importance ;  what  is  a  due  folfilment  of  this  duty  will  gen- 
erally dep«id  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants. The  ap;ent  must  pay  over  monies  received  to  his  principal  without  undue 
delay.  It  is  said  that  if  an  agent  has  received  only  part  of  the  price,  he  cannot  be 
pursued  for  the  money  until  the  transaction  is  ciorod,  unless  the  defalcation  be 
ovring  to  his  own  ftnlt^  as  he  cannot  have  recourse  to  several  actions  vrhere  there 
is  but  one  cause  of  action  (Varden  v.  Parker,  §  8.  Etpinatiey  710) ;  but  the  doctrine 
must  be  modified  by  circumstances  connected  with  the  probability  of  the  purchaser 
making  farther  payments.  If  the  agent  take  credit  for  the  price  in  account  with 
the  purchaser,  he  is  precluded  from  pleading  that  he  has  not  received  it.  The  agent 
is  responsible  for  the  money  which  he  receives,  but  he  is  not  so  for  its  being  ab- 
solutely realised  to  his  constituent,  if  h»  have  taken  the  proper  and  customary 
method  of  making  it  over  to  him.  If  it  is  customary  in  the  profession  to  purchase 
the  bills  of  persons  apparently  in  good  credit,  or  to  lodge  the  money  in  a  bank, 
and  if,  on  either  of  these  plans  being  adopted,  the  maker  of  the  bill  or  the  banker 
faU,  the  agent  will  not  have  to  make  good  the  loss.  If  an  agent,  however,  place  the 
money  so  paid  him  in  a  bank,  without  any  mark  to  show  that  it  is  his  constituent's 
and  not  hia  own,  and  the  baiuc  faiL  he  vnll  be  responsible,  because  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  pitch  upon  any  sum  or  money  lodged  m  his  own  name,  as  the  money 
of  his  constituent,  when  the  person  responsible  for  it  has  foiled.  It  is  an  agent's  dn^ 
to  keep  clear  accounts  of  his  transactions  for  his  employers,  making  them  carefolly 
distinct  from  liis  own.  "  Where  an  agent  had  for  many  years  n^ected  to  keep 
aocountSj  and  had  withheld  part  of  his  principal's  money^  an  iigunction  was  granted 
to  restrain  the  transfer  of  tne  whole  of  certain  stock  oiscovered  to  have  been  in- 
vested in  his  own  name,  till  he  should  distinguish  on  oath  how  much  of  it  was  bought 
with  the  money  of  his  principal "  iPaky^  48).  But  where  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  the  natural  presumption  (if  there  be  nothing  to  contradict  it)  will  be,  that 
an  account  has  been  demanded  and  rendered.  Agents  must  hold  any  interest 
they  receive  on  the  money  of  their  princinal  for  his  oehoof,  unless  whsre  it  is  the 
practice  for  such  interest  to  form  part  of  the  agent's  remuneration.  Agents  ara 
not  in  general  liable  for  interest  of  money  lying  dead  in  their  hands ;  but  some 
classes  of  agents  are  bound  to  invest  the  monies  paid  to  them. 
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Tke  AgenCs  Riohtt.— The  agent  is  in  the  /|;en«iral  oaee  entitled  to  commiasioii  or 
remunendon  for  Ms  exertions.  This  is  either  ordinary  or  eUl  credere;  and  where 
none  is  stipolatedf  the  naa^  of  trade  will  fix  the  amount.  It  is  said  that  **  if 
there  be  no  oontraot,  exprees  or  implied,  and  no  usa^,  of  eourse  no  commission 
oan  be  received  "  iHoyaa  Palefff  101).  Where  a  person  performed  services  for  a 
committee,  under  a  resolution  entered  into  by  them,  ^  that  any  service  to  be  ren- 
dered bv  mm  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  such  remuneration  be  made 
as  should  be  deemed  right,"  no  action  lay,  as  tne  resolution  was  held  to  import 
that  the  committee  were  arbiters  in  the  matter.  By  12  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  16,  §  2,  the 
rate  of  commission  for  any  broker  or  solicitor  procnring  a  loan  is  limited  to 
fie.  per  £100 1  and  by  17  Geo.  III.  c  26,  the  commission  for  nroonzing  a  loan 
upon  annuity  is  restricted  to  10s.  per  £100.  Where  a  solicitor  len<u  his  own  money, 
he  is  held  not  entitled  to  commission ;  nor  has  an  agent  any  claim  for  commission 
on  an  illegnd  consideration.  In  othw  words,  ii^  in  stating  the  services  for  which 
he  demands  remuneration,  he  has  to  state  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act,  he 
will  not  be  lennnerated,  though  his  principal  may  have  got  the  benefit  of  it. 
Thus,  where  a  person  holding  an  office  in  the  customs,  employed  another  to 
sell  the  office,  promising  him  a  per  centage,  the  person  so  employed  was  not  allowed 
to  recover  the  reward  Stackp«^e  o.  EaiL  2  WtU,  133).  But  unless  the  illenlity 
be  clear  on  the  face  of  the  traosacti<m,  tne  employer  will  not  relieve  himsdf  by 
provii^  that  illegal  acts  were  covenanted  to  be  performed  in  connexion  with  it. 
Commission  may  oe  forfeited  as  dama^  for  mismanagement.  Besides  their  com- 
mission, agents  are  entitled  to  be  repaid  the  disbursements  proper  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  confided  to  them,  and  especially  those  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  |m>perty  in  their  hands.  Agents  are  not  in  the  i^enenli  case  entitled  to 
insure,  unices  justified  by  usage  or  special  direction ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Justice  fiuUer,  that  ''if  an  s^sent,  acting  for  the  best,  but  without  orders,  insure 
a  cargo  on  aeoonnt  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  other  good  cause,  he  is  entitled 
to  charge  the  priiMJlpal  with  the  premium"  iPaiey,  108).  What  payments  of 
agents  are  to  be  reimbursed  becomes  often  a  <][ue6tion  of  great  nicety.  Where  the 
authority  is  doubtftil,  the  advantage  to  the  pnncipal  must  be  clear ;  and  an  sgent, 
however  good  his  intentions,  will  not  be  reimbursed  for  payments  to  which,  in 
mistake,  no  believes  his  emnloyer  to  be  liable.  An  agent  is  not  entitled  to  take 
upon  himself  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  his  principal,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit, 
nnless  he  have  guaranteed  it.  Nor  is  he  entitled  to  recover  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  blunder ;  and  action  is  decided  on  for  the  expense  attending 
an  illeffal  transaction,  on  the  principle  which  regulates  commission  in  a  similar 
case.  To  enable  them  to  make  good  their  demands,  factors  and  other  agents  hav- 
ing property  in  their  hands,  have  a  lien  thereon  for  their  commission  and  costs. 

Prineij^i  ReepotmMHliii  to  Third  Parties.— In  enforcing  any  contract  entered 
into  by  his  agent,  the  principal  is  subject  to  any  objections  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  agent,  in  tne  same  manner  as  if  he  had  acted  similarly  for  himself. 
Whem  an  acent  deals  as  if  he  were  a  principal,  a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  set  off 
the  price  era  purchase  against  a  debt  due  to  himself  by  the  agent.  Where  a  pur- 
chaser is  not  aware  of  the  merely  representative  character  of  the  agent,  he  is  safe 
in  paying  to  him  as  a  principal  Where  the  agent  holds  a  del  credere  commission, 
the  purchaser  may  pay  him.  though  he  have  received  notice  to  the  contrary  from 
the  employer ;  and  where  toe  agent  has  a  lien  on  a  balauce^  the  price  amounting 
to  such  balance  may  be  paid  him.  The  claims  of  the  principal  against  third  par- 
ties in  such  cases  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  a^ncy,  and  on  how  much 
room  there  may  be  for  the  presumption  that  the  a^ent  is  acting  for  himself.  In 
this  respect  a  uctor,  who  has  goods  in  his  possession,  and  may  ap^ar  to  be  the 
absolute  owner,  is  in  a  different  situation  from  a  broker  who  is  not  intrusted  with 
possession.  The  principal  has  action  against  third  parties  who  have  wrongfully 
come  into  possession  of  his  property  through  the  agenrs  fraud  or  mistake  ;  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  former  case  he  is  entitled  to  recover  when  the  circumstanoes  are 
such  that,  if  the  mistake  had  been  committed  by  himself,  he  would  recover,  and 
in  the  latter  only  against  a  participator  in  the  fraud.  The  properly  authorized  acta 
of  the  arrant,  between  the  principal  and  third  parties,  are  m  tne  eye  of  the  law  the 
acts  of  uie  former.  Delivery  to  the  agent  is  delivery  to  the  principal,  and  bars 
9^ofV^  **>  trantiiu  (which  see)  ;  but  a  person  who  nas  charge  of  the  ^oods  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  facilitating  their  conveyance  f^m  place  to  place^  is  not  an 
agent  to  tnis  effect  {See  Palsy  on  Principal  and  Agent,  from  which  ihu  article  i§ 
in  great  measure  oMdffed),    [Bbokbr.    Del  Ckbdkee.    FaceoilJ 
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PRIVATEER,    ri'"™*®'**^**^*-! 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  is  a  written  engagement  by  one  pArty  to  i»ay  money 
to  another  at  some  certain  time,  fixed  or  aacertamable.  PromiBSory  notes  bear  so 
ek>ee  an  analogy  to  bills,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  doeoment  and  its  pririleges  and 
reonisites,  that  the  law  regarding  both  is  generally  treated  under  one  head.  In 
referring  for  information  to  the  article  Biu  of  Exchange,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recollect  Uiese  distinctions,— that  in  the  ease  of  a  note  there  is  no  party  subsidiarily 
liable  as  drawer ;  that  the  document  is  a  simple  obligation  between  two  parties,  tfaio 
one  engaging  to  pay  the  other ;  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  preliminary  obligations 
of  presentmeut  for  acceptance,  or  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  and  that  there  is  no  dis- 
countable document  created  upon  the  credit  of  the  payee,  preriously  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  payer,  who,  in  a  promissory  note,  is  generallT  denominated  the  maker. 
The  document  does  not  admit  of  the  same  breadtn  of  application,  nor  consequently 
require  so  extensiTe  a  legal  machinery  for  givinj^  it  efficacy.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  distinction  between  foreign  and  inland  with  regard  to  promissory  notes ; 
but  the  payee  in  a  promissory  note  may  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  drawer 
by  indorsement,  and  then  the  document  becomes,  like  a  bill,  an  instrument  which 
has  value  on  the  credit  of  some  party  besides  the  original  debtor.  The  pririleges 
of  bills  were  conferred  on  promissory  notes  by  statute  ^in  England,  by  3  &  4  Anne, 
c.  9,  §  1 :  in  ScoUand,  by  12  Geo.  III.  c.  7*2,  §  86 ;  and  in  Ireland,  by  the  Irish 
statute,  8  Anne,  c.  11,  §  8.  Promissory  notes  made  abroad  may  be  negotiated  in 
Great  Britain  if  duly  stamped  (48  Geo.  III.  o.  149,  §  21).  [Bill  of  Kxcbahgb. 
Indorsbmbivt.     PnOTliST,  &C.1 

PROOF  IN  BANKRUPTCY  is  the  technical  expression  applied  in  En^aiid 
to  the  sanction  of  a  claimed  diridend.  Creditors  may  pfove  tmdr  ds4>t8  at  the 
meetings  appcunted  by  the  oommissionen  after  a<yndioraon,aod  at  other  meetugs 
appointed  ror  the  poipose.  CreditarB  may  make  affidayit  on  their  own  oath,  and 
corporations  on  that  of  their  agents.  By  the  late  act  (5  &  6  Vict.  o.  122),  affiaarits 
are  to  be  made  in  England  before  the  Court  of  Reriew,  or  either  Subdivision  Court, 
or  a  Commissioner,  or  the  Master  or  a  Registrar  or  Deputy  Registrar  of  Uie 
Bankruptcy  Court,  or  a  Master  in  Chancery ;  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  before  a 
nutfiistrate ;  and  abroad,  before  a  magistrate  (a  notary  attesting)  or  before  a 
British  minister  or  consul  (§  67).  Besides  the  affidavit,  the  commissioners  are 
empowered  **  to  require  such  fiirther  proof,  and  to  examine  such  other  persons 
in  relation  thereto,  as  they  shall  think  fit "  (6  Geo.  IV.  §  46).  There  are  minute 
provisions  in  the  1  &  2  Wol  IV.  c  30,  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputed 
claims. 

The  petlttoning  creditor  must  prove  like  the  entitled  to  prove  and  dimw  the  full  amoont  if 
others :  hb  depo&Uon  at  the  openinf  not  entit-  there  be  ralndent  ftinds.  Tbeieare,  the  wasea 
ling  him  either  to  vote  or  diuw  a  dividend,    of  aervante  and  derks,  for  the  period  of  nx 

month*  ( {  48),  oompenaatlon  to  apprentices  for 
apprentice  feet,  their  apprenfclcediip  being  dis- 
charged by  the  bankruptcy  ({  49).  By  4  &  5 
Wm.  lY.  c.  40,  I  19,  where  an  office-bearer 
having  property  or  a  friendly  society  in  liis  pos- 
session beoomee  bankrupt,  the  assignees  are 
bound  to  deliver  over  such  property  within  forty 
days  after  an  authorised  demand. 

Among  the  ordinary  debts  which   may  be 

pmved,  there  are  to  be  specially  noticed : — 

]«t.  Creditors  for  future  delits,  **  whetlierupon 

equitable  grounds  on  wliich  tlie  verdict  is  hn-    any  bill,  bond,  note,  or  other  negotiable  security 

peachahle,^  th^  may  r^ect  tlie  proof.    It  may    or  not,'*  who  must  deduct  Interest  at  5  per  oeiic 

from  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  to  the  as- 
signed jperiod  of  payment  (6  Geo.  IV.  {  ^D* 

Sd,  Sureties.  A  surety  who  has  paid  Is  <n- 
titied  to  be  put  In  the  place  of  the  original  debtor, 
even  though  he  incurred  the  security  after  an 
act  of  bankrupt^  was  committed,  if  he  was  not 
awiire  of  the  act  (|  5S). 

3d,  An  annuity  creditor  is  entitled  to  prove 
to  the  value  of  the  annuity,  **  regard  being 
had  to  the  original  price  given  for  the  said  an- 
nuity, deducting  therefrom  such  diminution  in 


Where  the  assignees,  or  two  or  more  creditors 
who  have  provM  to  the  extent  of  £91),  conceive 
a  debt  improperly  proved,  they  may  make  re- 
presentation to  the  commissioners,  who,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  creditor  and  witnesses,— or  of 
witntisses  alone,  if  the  creditor,  when  duly  sum- 
moned, do  not  appear,— may  expunge  the  proof 
(6  Geo.  IT.  I  6U).  The  Jurisdiction  of  ti>e  com- 
missioners Is  both  looJ  and  eauitable,  and  *  *  they 
may  inquire  into  ibe  oonsioeratton  of  a  debt 
notwithstanding  a  verdict,  and  if  there  are 
equitable  grounds  on  whicti  tlie  verdict  is  im- 


iUso  be  inferred,  from  an  obeervation  of  Lord 
Eldon,  that  the  commissioners  may  inquire  Into 
the  oonsidenition  even  though  there  be  a  Judg^ 
ment.  Bo  it  has  been  determined  tliat  the  com- 
missioners may  inquire  into  the  consideration 
of  a  debt  noiwfthstandlng  an  award.**— (ifen/ey, 
101). 

Mo  debt  can  be  proved  which  rests  on  an  iUe- 
gld  consideration ;  and  a  clahn  cut  off  by  limita- 
tion before  the  flat  Is  of  course  Incapoble  of  being 

proved.    An  unllquid  debt  cannot  be  proved  ;  i         ^_        

as,  for  instance,  a  clahn  of  damage  not  Judi-  l  the  value  theret^asshidl  have  been  caused  by  the 
cially  sanctioned.  A  debt  contracted  after  the  |  bmse  of  time  since  the  nant  thereof  to  the  data 
flat  cannot  be  proved ;  and  a  special  clause  was  .  of  the  oommlsslon**  oriat  ({  64).  An  annuitant 
requisite  to  make  debts  contracted  bona  fde  .  Is  not  entitled  to  procure  a  oolhtteral  surety  for 
after  the  Act  of  Bankruptcy,  and  in  ignorance  <  the  payment  tfll  he  have  proved.  If  the  surety 
aftheciroumstanoes,proveable(6Geo.ly.§47).  pay  the  amount  proved,  he  is  disebarged  of 
Some  debts  v  privOeged,  and  the  creditor  is    ftirther  liability ;  and  if  be  do  not  my  it  beibre 
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any  p«rlodlc«l  payment  of  the  annuity  become 
due,  sd^aequent  to  tiie  bankruptcy,  he  may  be 
med  ft»r  airean,  until  he  hare  paid  the  amount 
proved,  with  faiterest  at  4  per  cent  from  the 
time  of  notice  of  proof!  On  naving  made  pay< 
ment,  the  surety  comet  in  the  annuitant's  pbce. 
as  a  claimant  on  Uie  estate ;  and  if  the  annui<- 
taat  receive  any  dividends,  be  must  credit  them 
to  ttM surety  (9  55). 

4A,  Contrngeot  crediton  may  have  their  debts 
valued  by  the  commissioners ;  and  if  the  con- 
tingent event  do  not  Intervene  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  prove  for  the  ftaU  amount,  they  may 
prove  (or  such  value  ({  56). 

5a,  The  obligee  in  anv  bottomry  or  respon- 
dentia bond,  is  admittea  to  claim,  and  after 
loss  or  contingency  to  draw  a  dividend,  as  if  the 
loss  or  contingency  had  happened  beftne  the 
fiat ;  and  **  the  person  effecting  a  policy  may 

{>rove  on  the  und^writeis'  estate,  though  not 
nterested  in  the  policy,  if  the  person  reoJly  in- 
terested bo  abroad  ({  53). 

6^,  The  holder  of  a  promissoiy  note  on  which 
interest  Is  not  reserved,  over-due  at  the  date  of 
the  flat.  Is  entitled  to  prove  for  interest  to  the 
date  of  the  flat,  at  the  rate  idlowed  by  the 
Queen's  Bench  In  actions  on  such  bills  ({  57)* 
In  other  cases,  interest  is  not  allowed  unless  It 
arise  out  of  the  custom  of  trade,  and  be  thus  a 
matter  of  presumed  contract  l>etween  the  parties. 
7th,  Costs  of  litigations:  as  to  which  Lord 
Henley  observes,—'*  1.  That  in  any  action, 
whether  upon  contract  or  in  tort,  if  a  verdict  be 
not  obtained  till  after  bankruptcy,  the  costs 
which  result  from  the  verdict  and  Judgment  are 


not  proveable  under  the  commission.  8.  That 
in  tort  there  is  no  debt  whatever  with  which  the 
costs  can  be  incorporated  until  the  Judgment ; 
and  that  therefore.  If  the  bankrupt<^  oceurafter 
verdict  and  before  judgment,  proof  cannot  be 
made  for  the  coeU  '*  {pASB). 

A  creditor  holding  a  security  over  the  bank- 
rupt's estate,  must  deduct  its  value  from  his 
debt  before  he  can  prove.  An  execution  8er%-ed 
and  levied  byseisuro  of  the  bankrupt's  propertv, 
b  of  this  description.  A  person  who  has  a  real 
security  over  property  by  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
lien,  cannot  be  compelled  to  put  with  it  till  his 
debt  (with  contingent  ehUms  of  interest,  &c)  is 
paid. 

In  S  50  of  the  6  Geo.  TV.  there  are  provisions 
for  auustment  in  cases  of  set-off,  or  compensi^ 
tlon  of  debts  and  credits  between  the  baiuarupt 
and  his  creditors. 

(StatuUs  as  quoted.  Htnleif's  Bankntpt  Lou, 
100-117.  SnUth'aMeroanimclL&Vi'WJ.)  [Bank- 

BUPTCV.] 

In  lRSLAin»,  the  law  as  to  the  proof  of  debts 
is  contained  in  the  act  6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  14,  \ 
56  to  71*  and  corresponds  with  the  practice  In 
Engfauid,  except  that,  by  8  57,  the  Lord  Chan- 
celior  may  issue  an  extraoroinary  commission  for 
proof  of  debts,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bankruptcy  for  Irehmd,  before 
whom  proofs  in  Ireland  proceed.  The  method 
of  litisatlng  proofr  differs  with  the  different  con- 
strncnon  of  the  court.  [BARKBUPTCv.ConRTOF.] 

In  Scotland,  the  proof  of  debts  In  bankruptgr 
is  chiefly  reguhtted  by  the  act  8  &  3  Yfet.  c  41. 
[SnqoBaTRATioiv  .3 


PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX.  The  first  income  tax  in  Britain  was 
impoeed  in  1798,  in  order  to  ftimish  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  begun  in  1793. 
It  exempted  incomes  less  than  £60  a-year ;  those  from  £60  to  £65  were  assessed 
at  the  T  joth  part;  those  from  65  to  70  at  ^th;  and  the  rate  progressively  increased 
until  the  income  reached  £200  or  upwards,  when  it  was  taxed  at  y'^th,  or  10  per 
cent.,  the  maximum ;  a  variety  of  aoatements  bein^  at  same  time  granted  on  ac- 
count of  children  and  other  burdens.  The  commissioners  of  management,  chosen 
by  the  parliamentary  electors,  were  assisted,  or  rather  overlooked,  by  govemmenl 
surveyors.  But  the  regulations^  though  apparentW  complex,  workea  well ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  much  evasion  was  practised,  tiie  tax,  on  the  whole,  was  col- 
lected with  less  difficulty  and  greater  fikimess  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
It  began  April  6, 1798,  and  ended  April  5, 1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  naving 
produced  on  an  average  about  £5,500,000  annually. 

In  1803,  the  income  tax  was  revived  under  the  name  of  property  tax.  As  before, 
it  began  on  incomes  of  £60 ;  and  gradually  increased  until  the  income  reached 
£150,  when  it  was  taxed  at  5  per  cent.,  the  maximum.  This  rate  continued  from 
April  5, 1803,  to  April  5, 1805,  when  it  was  raised  to  6^  per  cent.  On  April  5, 
1806,  it  was  increased  to  10  per  cent,  on  all  incomes,  however  small,  orisini^  from 
land  or  capital ;  professional  incomes  under  £50  were  exempted ;  and  incomes  of 
that  descnption  exceeding  £50  and  under  £150,  when  they  became  subject  to  the 
full  assessment  of  10  per  cent.,  were  allowed  abatements  ranging  inversely  as  their 
magnitude.  This  tax  ceased  April  5,  1816.  The  following  is  the  return  of  tiie 
value  of  the  several  species  of  property  on  which  the  assessment  was  made,  and  the 
gross  and  net  amount  of  the  tax,  for  the  year  ended  April  5, 1815 : — 


Schedules 
A     Lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  heritages . . . 
B     Houses,  lands,  and  tenements 

Annual  Value 
of  Properly. 

Onw  Amcm- 

ment. 

NetAMis- 

mcnu 

£00,138,330 
38,306,144 
30,0OU.OO0 
38,310,936 
11,744,467 

£6,983,486 
8,734,461 
8,885,606 
3,831,088 
1,174,466 

£6,983,188 
9,176,8^ 
8,886,606 
3,146,338 
1,167,678 

C     Funded'  and  stock  properties  (value  estimated) . . . 
D     Profits  and  aains  01  trade. 

B     flalarlMi  pensLons.  4cc 

Totals.. 

£178,«89,9M 

£16.648,986 

£16,998,939 

In  1842,  a  oombination  of  circumstances,  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  require 
explanation,  led  to  the  proposal  of  4Ui  income  tax  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  its  im- 
position at  the  rate  of  7a.  per  £1,  oz:  £2,  18b.  4d.  per  cent^  oA  all  incomes  in  Britain 
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MDountiiur  to  £150  or  opwurds  ;  »n  mssesBinoiit  wfaieh  Sir  Robert  estiiimtes  will 

?roduoe£8,700,000.    Tno  tax,  according  to  the  act,  is  to  extend  flrom  April  5, 
842,  to  April  6,  1845 ;  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  its  principal  pro- 
Tisions : — 


ABsnucT  or  Pmmcipax.  Paomioifs  or 

The  Tax  b  to  be  leried  under  flre  •ehednlei. 

ScRBDULB  A  impoM87d.  per  £1  on  the  annnal 
Income  or  profits  from  landi,  tenements*  and 
hereditaments,  **  in  retpeet  of  Me  property 
tktrttufy^  includinr  mhies,  iron,  gu,  and  water 
works,  canals,  rallwajrs,  docks,  tolls,  &c  ((  1.) 

RviufOT  As$eiting, — Lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  to  be  eharsed  where  situate,  at 
the  full  annual  Tslne  or  mckrent,  if  let  at  rack- 
rent  within  7  years,  or  else  at  the  radvent  at 
whieh  thqr  are  worth,  unless  such  rent  Is  not  the 
ftilloonsideration.  Tithes,  teinds,  manors,  royal- 
ties, casual  profits,  and  fines,  are  lul^ect  to 
spedaIniles<(SOO,(W). 

Mines  to  be  duurged  on  an  arerage  of  the  5 
preceding  years ;  bol  wlien  deoroasingin  value, 
on  the  proBts  of  the  preceding  year.  The  uaaess- 
ment  on  a  oompaoy  holding  them  to  be  made 
prior  to  distribution;  any  member,  however, 
nuiy  daim  to  be  diaiged  separately,  in  order  to 
set  off  the  lose  on  one  concern  against  the  profits 
of  another  ({  00). 

Iron,  gas,  salt,  alum,  and  water  works,  qoar- 
rics,  canals,  railways,  and  like  concerns,  to  be 
assessed  on  profits  of  preceding  year,  and  to  be 
diarged  upon  the  treasorer  or  manager  in  one 
sum.  And  the  proprietors  or  trustees  may  either 
deduct  the  datv  from  the  interest  payable  to 
creditors  on  such  properties,  or  may  pay  themin 
ihU  <S  90). 

Houses  under  £10  per  annum,  and  all  lands 
and  tenonents  let  for  leas  than  a  year,  to  be 
chaiged  upon  the  owner  ({  60) ;  all  other  lands 
and  tenements  will  be  charged  npoo  the  occo< 
pier,  who,  if  a  tenant,  will  deiJhiet  the  duty  from 
the  rent. 

Where  lands,  Ac.  are  sniject  to  any  rent- 
charge,  annuity,  or  other  annual  pavment,  the 
landlord  or  owner  may  deduct  the  auty  out  of 
meh  payment. 

JEvonpU^MU.— Buildings  of  university  colleges 
(not  occupied  by  members),  hospitals,  public 
schools,  alms-houses,  literary  or  scientific  insti- 
tutions ;  also  rents  belonging  to  hospitals,  pub- 
lic sdiools,  and  alms-houses  (S3  fil*  fi^)* 

aoHBDOLB  B  imposes  3id.  per  £1  in  Eni^nd, 
and  2|d.  per  £1  in  Scotland,  iqpon  the  ooeupUrt 
ofreal  property  ({  I). 

Rules  for  ^ssefrin^.— Houses  used  for  trade, 
andUiosenotnsedas&rm-bonses;  also  manors, 
royalties,  mines,  ouarries,  iron  and  gas  wortcs, 
caiuUs,  fishings,  tolls,  railways,  and  sunHar  con- 
cerns, are  exempt  from  this  schedule  ({  83). 

Profits  from  nurseries  or  produce-gardens  and 
hop-grounds,  if  not  exoeedhig  1-lOth  of  a  single 
fonn,  to  be  estimated,  as  under  schedule  D,  at 
7d.  per  £1  ({  63). 

Where  exemption  Is  claimed  owing  to  Income 
being  leas  than  £160,  the  profits  arising  trom 
land  to  be  reckoned  at  half  the  Tent  or  annual 
value  in  Enghind,  and  five-fourteenths  in  Scot- 
land (f  167)  i  whence  tenants  in  England  payirg 
rent  under  £300,  and  in  Scotland  under  £42i , 
win  be  exempt,  unles  liable  otherwiae. 

BcHBDDLB  C  imposes  7d.  per  £1  upon  all  pro- 
perty arising  oat  of  any  public  revenue,  without 
deduction  (9  I). 

RMks/itr  Auesiing.— The  tax  to  be  levied 
npon   all  government  annuities  or  dividends 

Kyable  In  Britain ;  or  in  Ireland,  if  for  the 
neflt  of  anv  person  not  resident  there  ({  88) ; 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  and  corporations 
intrusted  therewitb,  except  where  the  half-yearly 
dividends  are  under  SOs. ;  these  last  are  to  bo 


THS  iNOom  Tax  Act,  S  6r  6  YicC.  e.  9& 
aaaessed  as  profits  of  an  uncertain  vabte  under 
schedule  D(S  96). 

AsonpNoM^-^tock  bdonglng  to  fiieodty  so- 
deties  established  under  any  act,  savings  banks, 
charitable  institutions,  or  fimd  uplicahie  to 
charitable  purposes  only,  or  to  the  repair  of 
pbMes  of  worship  and  colleges  (Sf  88, 149). 

ScBsouuB  D  imposes  7<L  par  £1  upon  the  an- 
nual profits  arising  from  any  Und  of  ^operty, 
bosfaness.  or  employment,  sttuated  or  exercised 
in  Britain,  and  not  induded  In  the  other  sche- 
dules ;  and  also  upon  persons  resident  there,  de- 
rlring  Incomes  from  other  places  (§8  I»  100). 

RuUi  /br  At9€$ting. — ^Trading  and  mannfiM- 
toiteg  profits  to  be  computed  on  an  average  of 
the  tnxee  years  preoeding,  or  each  shorter  period 
as  It  has  been  carried  on ;  and  no  deductlonBal- 
iowed  for  improvements  or  repairs  of  premisaa, 
utensils,  or  machinery,  beyond  the  average  ex- 
penditure thereon  in  the  three  years  preceding, 
nor  for  any  loss  not  connected  with  such  trade, 
nor  for  capltid  withdrawn,  nor  on  account  Kd 
interest  which  might  have  been  made,  nor  for 
any  drt^ts,  except  debts  proved  to  be  bad  before 
the  comndasioners,  nor  tor  any  sum  recoverable 
under  an  insurance  ({  100). 

No  deduction  allowed  for  any  annual  interest, 
annuity,  or  other  annual  payment  out  oi  profits 
or  gains;  but  the  duty  corresponding  thereto  is 
to  be  allowed  by  the  penon  to^rtiom  the  interest 
or  annui^  is  payable,  on  a  certificate  granted  by 
the  commissioners  (({  100, 102, 104). 

No  deductions  allowed  for  any  disbursements 
or  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  parties ;  nor 
for  rent  of  dwelUng-houses  or  domlBstic  offloes, 
except  such  parts  as  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
business,  not  exceeding  2-3ds  of  the  rent  (( 100). 

Where  a  business  is  carried  on  by  a  company, 
the  duty  is  to  be  ssscwsed  upon  the  firm  in  <mo 
sum ;  and  unless  any  partner  requires  to  be  as- 
sessed separately,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
some  exemption,  the  return  Is  to  be  made  by 
the  precedent  acting  partner ;  but  if  no  partner 
reside  in  Britain,  then  by  hia  or  their  agent : 
any  partner  ina  concent  wliich  has  been  alread|^ 
so  returned,  may  return  his  own  name  and  resi- 
dence, and  that  he  Is  such  a  partner,  without 
stating  his  proportion  of  the  profits,  unkas  the 
comnuasloners  require  it  (1 100). 

The  profits  of  trade  are  to  be  oompoted  exdn- 
alve  or  those  arising  from  lands  and  tenements : 
therefore  the  annual  value  of  any  premises  used 
for  the  piupoee  of  trade  ou^t  to  be  deducted, 
although  sueh  premises  may  be  the  property  of 
the  occupier,  as  he  will  be  ssiwisnii  for  sudi  pre- 
mises under  schedule  A  ({  100). 

The  tax  on  professions  or  employments  to  be 
computed  on  the  profits  of  the  preceding  year 
only  ( {  100).  And  the  above  rules  as  to  deduc- 
tions, &C.  extend  to  them  so  fv  as  applicable. 

Under  the  head  of  **  profits  of  an  uncerta  n 
annual  value** are  charged  the  profits  on  suuUi 
government  dividends  (see  above,  ich.  C),  and 
on  an  discounts  and  interest,  not  being  annual 
Interest;  the  duty  to  be  computed  on  the  lull 
amount  within  the  preceding  year  ((  100). 

This  schedule  also  Indudesinoome  arising  from 
Iriah,  colonial,  and  foreign  securities  or  poasea 
sions ;  the  duty  to  be  chained  on  the  fonner  on  tho 
full  amount  whieh  has  or  will  be  received  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  current  year ;  on  the  latter  on  theave- 
rage  recdpts  of  the  three  preceding  years  ( \  1(10). 

All  yearly  interest,  whether  personal  or  dmnml 
upon  property,  is  liahlo  under  this  schedules 
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bat  no  sflseaBinmt  shall  be  made  when  such  in- 
terut  !•  payable  out  or  income  already  broosht 
into  diarge ;  I  he  party  asMsaed  on  nicli  incoine 
dedaettng  in  this  case  the  dutv  from  the  Interest 
when  he  pays  it  to  the  crecutor,  and  who  la 
bound  to  allow  stieh  deduction  ({  102). 

The  profits  of  British  trada,  ftc  are  to  be 
aawsaed  where  th^ are  situate  (1 106);  bat  profits 
arising  in  foreign  countries  or  the  colonies  are  to 
be  assessed  by  the  eommtsaioner  for  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  at  or  nearest  to 
where  the  proper^  or  remittances  have  been 
sent  <{  108). 

Statements  and  returns  may  be  delivered, 
sealed  up,  if  superscribed  with  the  name  and 
residenoe  of  the  party,  to  the  assessor  of  the  pa- 
rish, or  at  the  eommlasioners'  ofHoes,  where  they 
shall  have  given  notice  that  snob  ofSoe  Is  open 
for  the  same  (3f  49, 110). 


Persons  may  compound  for  the  duty  payable 
under  this  schedule  for  3  years  at  an  increase  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  first  assessment  ({(  143, 14S). 

Merehants,  thoogfa  not  aUowed  to  deduct  loss 
miconneoted  with  trade,  may  yet  set  off  the 
loss  In  one  business  against  the  profits  of  another 
(S  lOI) ;  hence,  if  a  person  is  a  partner  in  two 
firms,  one  profitable  the  other  not,  he  should 
chdm  to  be  sisessnrt  separately  from  the  other 
partner*  (8  100). 

N.  B.— Such  set-oflEs  are  eonfloed  to  ooeapa- 
tions  falling  under  the  ssme  schedule. 

Thf  tax  will  be  levied  by  the  ooUeetor  in  the 
ordinary  way,  unless  partfes  desire  to  pay  it  on- 
ongmaurip^  before  the  vsnal  period ;  in  which 
case-a  certificate  of  the  assessment,  marked  with 
a  number  or  letter,  will  be  given  to  the  party, 
and  a  counterpart,  without  his  name,  sent  to 
the  receiver. 

If  paid  In  advance,  4  per  cent  per  annom  of 
discount  allowed  (ff  137,  140). 

Persons  objecting  may  appeal  to  the  Bpedal 
Conunbrioners  instead  of  the  Commissioners  for 


General  Purposes ;  or  they  may  have  the  matter 
of  their  assesament  altogether  taken  before  the 
Special  Commissioners,  making  saeh  request  to 
the  padsh  aaaesaor :  thJa,  however.  Is  incompe- 
tent on  the  claim  of  exemption  founded  on  nut 
having  £lSfi  a-vear  (SS  130,  131). 

ScBBDULB  B  Imposes  7d.  per  £1  upon  all 
safauriea,  pensions,  fees,  &c  derived  from  every 
public  oinoe  or  employment  (((  1(  146). 

Ruiet  fifr  Asteitment. — Perquisites  and  fees 
to  be  taken  on  the  average  of  three  years,  or  on 
the  preceding  year  only  ((  146). 

SxemptUmt  alloweaas  In  preceding  sdiedules ; 
bat  no  abatement  allowed  for  loss  m  any  busi- 
ness in  which  the  otfidal  person  may  be  engaged. 
Inoomss  undbr  £15<^ 

AKhoogfa  the  Intent  of  the  act  is  not  to  charn 
the  duty  on  such  incomes,  yet  it  imposes  the 
duty  in  the  first  instance  on  all  derived  from 
rents  or  land,  or  from  annuities  and  interest  (ex- 
cept government  half-yearly  dividends  under 
Ms.),  payable  Uirou^  other  parties ;  Init  any 
person,  on  proving  to  the  Commissioners  for 
General  Purposes  that  his  anreprte  income  is 
under  £150,  will  be  exempteia  from  the  duties, 
and  be  repaid  the  amount  of  all  deductions  or 
payments  made  on  account  thereot 
IfAWAonMnirr. 

«•  Commisaioners  for  General  Porposes," 
deeted  oommonly  by  the  Land-tax  Commission- 
ers from  their  own  number,  are  to  execute  all 
matters  with  respect  to  all  the  schedules,  except 
thoee  which  are  to  be  peribnned  by  **  Ad<u- 
tlonal  Commisdoners  "  (dioeen  by  lot  from  them- 
selves), who  are  to  oonsider  the  statements  of 
gains  and  profits ;  and  by  '*  Special  Commis- 
sioners **  appointed  by  the  Treasury  for  acting 
in  certain  cases  msder  schedule  D,  and  In  other 
matters.  The  duties  are  to  be  raised  under  ttie 
Commtssionen  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  acts  relating  to  the 
taxes.    See  iNcom  Tax,  Supplemenk 


PROTECTION,  PERSONAL.    [Personal  Protbction.] 

PROTEST,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  is  a  notarial 
instniment,  bearing  that  a  bill  or  note,  having  been  formally  presented  to  the  drawee 
or  maker  by  a  notaSy-public,  was  disbononred  (by  non-payment  or  non-acceptance, 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  that  the  holder  protests  for  recoorse  (including  exchange 
and  re-exchange  in  foreign  bills)  against  the  drawers  and  indorsers.  The  laws  of 
the  three  kingdoms  differ  so  considerably  on  this  subject,  that  it  may  be  conve- 
nient to  view  them  separately. 

Iif  Emoland,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  rest  of  Eurooe,  a  protest  is 
not  necessary  for  enforcing  recourse  on  a  bill  at  common  law.  To  enforce  pay- 
ment of  foreign  bills,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  conform  with  the  rules  of 
the  countries  where  they  were  drawn,  and  the  necessity  of  protesting  all  foreign 
bills,  both  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment,  came  into  observance. 

Ittf  Foreign  Bills. — According  to  established  practice^  the  nrotest  should  be  made 
by  a  notary-public  ;  but  if  none  can  be  procured,  it  is  saia  that  the  protest  may 
be  made  by  an  inhabitant,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  {Bayley^  259).  If  the 
person  who  has  drawn  the  bill  abroad  come  to  England,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exhibit  a  nrotest  to  him  unless  he  apply  for  it.  The  rules  regulating  the 
necessity  or  protest  are  the  same  as  those  which  appW  to  notice  [Notice J;  and 
so  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  (though  it  will  seldom  niil  to  be  prudent)  where 
there  are  no  effects.  When  acceptance  is  refused  to  a  bill  coming  within  the  defi- 
nition of  those  for  which  a  protest  is  necessary,  it  should  be  put  mto  the  hands  of 
a  notary,  who  should  again  present  it,  and,  on  a  second  refbsaL  he  may  note  the 
bill,  or  mark  on  it  his  initials,  the  year  and  day  of  the  month,  and  any  reason 
which  may  be  assigned  for  non-acceptance,  together  with  his  charge.  The  noting 
has  in  itself  no  effect,  excent  as  the  first  step  in  the  protest,  which,  as  an  instru- 
ment, the  notary  need  not  araw  out  on  the  spot,  but  may  prepare  at  his  leisure. 
A  similar  practice  is  adopted  on  refusal  to  pay.  The  notary's  presentment  will  be 
at  the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  or  accepted  payable,  and  if  at  a  banker's, 
during  the  usual  hours  of  business.  By  2  &  8  Wm.  I  v.  o.  98,  when  the  bill 
is  drawn  payable  at  any  place  other  than  what  it  mentions  as  the  residence 
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of  the  drawee,  and  Is  unaooepted,  it  may  be  proteflfted  for  non-payment  at  the 
place  where  it  was  drawn  payable,  withoat  requiring  to  be  a  second  time  presented 
to  the  drawee.  **  In  practice  in  this  coontry.''  savs  Mr  Chitty,  **  the  holder  of 
bills  or  notes,  whether  foreign  or  inland,  himself  or  oy  his  agent,  presents  the  same 
for  payment  on  the  day  they  fall  dne,  between  nine  m  the  morning  and  flre  in  the 
evening,  and  if  not  paid,  he  then  sends  all  his  foreign  bills  to  a  regular  notary- 
public,  who  sends  one  or  more  of  his  clerks  round  with  such  bills  in  the  evening 
to  the  respective  drawees*  reddenoee,  and  then  produces  the  bills,  and  again  requires 
payment,  and  of  the  charges  for  noting ;  and  if  not  paid,  he  reports  to  his  princi- 
pal the  terms  of  reftisal  ;  and  the  principal  notary  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  or 
as  soon  as  required,  draws  up  his  formsJ  protest "  iChit.  on  Biiitf  9th  Ed.  p.  458). 
In  a  former  edition.  Mr  Chitty  had  laid  it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  lawyers,  that 
the  demand  should  Se  made  by  the  notary-public  in  person.  In  reference  to  this 
opinion,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
Society  of  London  Notaries  and  the  Association  of  lirerpool  Notaries,  in  which 
it  was  urged  hj  these  bodies  that  the  system  as  above  stated  was  fixed  hj^  a  lone 
course  of  practice.  The  Question  has  not  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decisbn,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  countries 
( TratUt  de  Poihier,  II.  149).    A  protest  must  hear  date  on  the  day  of  payment. 

2(i,  Iniand  BUU.—lik  these,  protest  is  solelv  the  creature  of  statute.  By  9  &  10  Wm. 
III.  0. 17,  and  3  ft  4  Anne,  c  9,  §  4,  inlana  bills  in  England  for  £5  and  upwards, 
expressing  themselves  to  be  "  for  value  received,**  and  drawn  payable  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days,  vreeks^  or  months  after  date,  may  be  protested  for  non-acceptance  ;  and 
if  accepted  in  writing,  ma^  be  protested  for  non-payment  on  the  day  after  the  last  day 
of  grace.  The  protest,  it  is  enacted,  must  he  sent,  or  notice  given  of  it,  to  the  party 
from  whom  the  bill  is  received,*'  who  is,  upon  producing  such  protest,  to  repay  the 
said  bill  or  bills,  together  with  all  hitenst  and  charges,  from  the  daV  such  bill  or 
bills  were  protested**  (9  &  10  Wol  III.  c.  17,  §  2).  The  object  of  these  enact- 
ments  was  to  ipve  prompt  recourse  for  interest  and  charges.  But  "  the  act  only 
fdves  an  addiiumM  remedy,  and  does  not  take  away  tto  common-law  one,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  protest,— it  being,  in  au  oases  of  iniand  bills,  snf- 
Udent  to  give  notice  of  non-payment,  and  the  holder  is  entitled  to  claim  interest 
from  the  mwer,  although  there  is  no  protest.  In  practice,  a  protest  (^  an  inland 
bill  is  seldom  made,  but  it  is  only  noted  for  non-payment,  and  which  noHng  is  of 
10  utility.  .  .  And  a  protest  made  in  this  country  cannot  be  proven  By  the 
mere  production  of  it,  as  when  made  and  used  abroad  ;  but  the  notary  hunaelf 
must  be  called  to  prove  the  making  it  *'  {Cldtiv^  465-466).  It  is  held  in  interpre- 
tation of  §  6  of  8  &  4  Anne,  c.  ID,  that  protest  is  not  required  in  bills  vnder  £20, 
to  secure  the  remedy  of  the  statute. 

Aiy/^,  258-267.    C^ly,  332-343. 445-446. 

lit  IRBLUVD,  by  the  statute  consolidating  the  law  on  bills  of  exchange  (9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  24),  it  is  lawful  for  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  for  £5  or  upwards,  to  protest  it 
in  the  usual  manner  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  **  which  protest,  so 
made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sent,  or  otherwise  due  notice  of  such  dishonour  shall  be 
given,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  holding  or  protesting  such  bill  or  note,  to  the 
party  from  whom  such  bill  or  note  was  received,  and  wiiom  it  is  sought  to  make 
chargeable  therewith,  and  such  party  shall  thereupon  pay  the  said  Dill  or  note, 
together  with  all  interest  and  charges  from  the  day  when  such  bill  or  note  was 
protested  •  .  .  ^  and  in  case  such  protest  shall  be  made  and  sent,  or  such  due 
notice  of  the  dishonour  of  such  bill  or  note  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid,  to  any 
person  liable  to  the  payment  thereof  bv  reason  of  such  dishonour,  the  person  so 
receiving  such  protest  or  notice,  and  nulinx  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  amount  of 
such  billpr  note  so  protested  or  dishonoured,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
test, shall  be  liable  to  all  costSj  damages,  and  interest,  which  may  and  shall  accrue 
thereby  *'  (§  4).  The  application  of  this  statute,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  limited 
to  bills  for  value,  or  payable  within  a  fixed  period  after  date ;  and  the  period  of 
sena*  ng  the  protest  is  not  fixed  to  within  fourteen  days.  On  the  narrative  that  it 
IS  the  practice  for  bankers  and  others  to  attend  till  the  hour  of  six  in  the  after- 
noon, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  payment  of  bills  presented  at  an  earlier  hour, 
and  which  have  not  been  paid,  alter  which  hour  they  have  been  sent  to  a  notary- 

Sublic  to  be  acain  presented  and  protested  if  not  paid ;  **  and  whereas  donbto 
ave  existed,  whether  the  acceptors  of  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  have  not,  by  law,  till 
the  last  instant  of  the  day  on  which  the  same  respectivelv  may  become  due  to  pay 
the  same ;  and  by  reason  of  such  doubts,  notaries-public  in  Ireland  have  been 
required,  at  late  and  unseasonable  hours  tn  the  night,  to  receive  payment,  &c.;'*  it 
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18  enMtedy— that  when  a  notary  presents  a  hill,  and  it  is  not  paid  hy  9  oVlock  p.h ., 
it  shall  be  dishonoured,  and  may  he  protested  (§  12).  Notaries  are  to  register 
hills  delivered  to  them  for  presentment.  All  notarial  charges  (which  are  fixed 
hy  the  act)  fall  on  the  iMurty  liable  to  pay  the  bill ;  and  he  is  liable  for  the  ex- 
pense of  notarial  presentment,  thongh  the  hill  be  honoured  on  such  presentment, 
if  it  have  not  been  so  on  the  presentment  of  the  party.  The  notary  may  demand 
the  charges  from  the  person  liable^  and,  in  case  of  nfusal,  may  reftise  to  receire 
acceptance,  or  payment  of  the  prmcipal  sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hold  the 
bill  dishonoured  (§  13). 

In  Scotland,  protest  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment  is,  both  in  the  case  of 
inland  and  foreign  bills,  an  essential  part  of  due  negotiation,  and  necessary  to 
found  recourse  against  drawers  and  indorsers.  Besides  being  essential  to  a  ciaim 
of  recourse,  it  is  necessary  for  recoTcry  even  against  the  original  party  bound 
as  maker  or  acceptor,  where  recourse  is  sought  through  the  peculiar  facilities  for 
enforcing  payment  of  bUls  of  exchange  in  Scotland,  by  summary  diligence.  [Dili- 
OKNCB.]  The  protest  is  taken  hy  a  notary-public,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.  It 
cannot  he  supplied  by  any  description  of  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
that  recourse  was  tone  cflaimed  against  him,  or  CTcn  by  a  reference  to  his  own  oath 
to  tiiat  eflbet    It  appears  to  he  held  as  law  in  Scotland,  that  the  presentment  for 

Erotest  must  he  by  the  notary  himself,  and  not  hy  his  clerk.  In  practice,  the  hill 
I  noted  on  the  day  of  presentment  for  acceptance,  or  the  day  or  payment  (beinc 
the  last  day  of  grace,  wnere  days  of  grace  are  allowed),  ana  the  instrument  <» 
protest  is  drawn  up  afterwards.  To  render  summary  diligence  competent,  the 
protest  must  be  recorded  within  six  months— if  for  non-acoej^anoe,  from  the  date 
of  tlM  bill—if  for  non-payment,  from  the  time  for  payment.  (Thonuan  on  Bilit^ 
442-456.) 

PRUNES,  OK  Dried  Plumb,  are  brought  from  the  south  of  France,  particularly 
Tours ;  they  are  oblong  and  rather  sweet.  The  best  are  the  Pruneau»  de 
St  JuHen.  Prunelloes,  a  kind  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brought  from  Prorence, 
hare  a  sweet,  gratefbl  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pleasant  acidity.  The  importations 
are  subject  to  considerahle  fluctuations. 

PRUSSIA,  a  powerfhl  European  kingdom,  oceupyinff  a  sreat  part  of  the  N.  of 
Germany  ana  tiie  N.  portion  of  what  was  formerly  Poland,  extends  from  49**  S' 
to  55°  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  from  6*  to  22*  5(K  E.  long.  Prorinces— 1.  Prussia  Proper ; 
2.  Pomerania ;  3.  Posen ;  4.  Silesia ;  5.  Brandenburg ;  6.  Prussian  Saxony  ;  7. 
Westphalia :  and  8.  Rhine.  Area,  106,500  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1840, 14,907,091. 
Capital,  Berlin,  an  inland  city ;  pop.  265,394.  Government,  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, with  a  council  of  state,  and,  smce  1823,  prorincial  assemblies,  to  whom  laws 
are  submitted  for  deliberation ;  but  the  royal  prerogatiTe  is  more  substantially 
modified  by  the  power  resultmg  from  the  intelligence  and  military  organization  m 
the  people.  8 

The  dx  provliices  lint  mentioned,  bounded  N.  E.  and  S.  by  Meeklenbarg,  the  Baltic,  Rnaria, 
Poland,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  are  separated  on  the  W.  by  Hanover,  Hesse-Caasel,  and  other 
•man  Oermao  states,  ftom  the  proTinces  of  Westplialia  and  Rhine,  which  again  are  bounded  on 
the  W.  and  8.  by  the  Netiierlanai,  Belgium  and  France,  and  Bavaria.  To  these  provinces,  spread 
over  so  wide  a  surface,  no  general  descnption  will  apply ;  but  they  mostly  present  a  level  aspect, — 
so  much  so,  that  many  marshes  and  lakes  have  been  formed  bv  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The 
mountain-tracts  of  the  Harts  in  Baxony,  and  Uie  Riesenseberge  in  Silesia,  are  chiefly  en  the 
frontier.  The  rivers  tmversfaig  the  countiy,  as  the  Rhine,  weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistuhi,  flow 
generally,  with  a  slow  cnnent,  from  south  to  north.  In  the  western  ptovinoes  the  climate  is  warmer 
than  that  of  Rngland ;  fai  the  eastern  it  Is  cold,  and  also  very  moist  alcor  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
On  the  whole,  the  soil  to  sandy  and  poor.  The  most  fertile  and  popiuous  districts  are  Silesia, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Baxony,  particularly  the  plain  of  Magdeburg. 

Agriculture,  thou^  fai  a  bacxward  state,  is  Improviag;  The  rural  products  resemble  those  of 
Brltatai ;  differing  chiefly  in  the  more  extenslTc  cuItlTation  of  rye,  which ,  with  potatoes,  forms  the 
principid  fbod  of  the  lower  classes  Flax  and  hemp  are  Inxgejy  raised ;  also  chicory  and  beet, 
which  last  vields  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  sugar  consumed.  Tobacco,  hope,  and  madder,  are 
likewise  cultivated ;  and  in  the  Ilbenish  districts  wine  Is  made.  In  1837,  the  number  of  horses  la 
the  kingdom  was  1.472,901;  caUle,  4,838,(129;  sheep,  15,011,452;  goato,  397,685;  and  hogs, 
1 ,938,304.  Of  the  sheep,  3,617.409  were  pure  merinos,  and  7,165,088  half-bred :  thcM  fine  kinds 
are  principally  in  Saxony.  Siieda,  ana  Brandenburg,  and  their  wool  fonns  the  great  stapJe 
of  the  khimom.  The  small  occupiers  of  land  are  usually  proprietors;  the  laiger  owners  generaDy 
cultivate  their  estates  through  stewards,— there  being  few  Csnns  except  on  the  crown  domains 

The  kingdom,  being  generally  level,  is  not  rich  in  minerals ;  but  in  the  Harts,  Riesengeblrge, 
and  other  districts,  mm,  copper,  sine,  lead,  and  coal,  are  plentiful ;  and  amber  Is  found  on  the 


Prussia  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country ,  thongh  the  Rhine,  Saxony ,  Silesia,  and  sraie  other  parts, 
are  now  distinguished  for  sevenl  brandies  of  manufsctures.  The  latter  are  chiefly  in  the  Rhine 
province,  on  the  Wupper,  in  and  around  Elberileldand  BoUngen,  which  abounds  in  coal  and  water- 
power,  and  where  cottons,  rilks,  and  Uncne  an  laigely  produced.    Lfaiens  an  also  made  for  ex- 
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E'  itlon  in  and  or  >ii:ul  liircliborg  <n  Silesia,  in  Westphalia,  and  in  Emeland  In  Duoal  Prtusia. 
nor  broaddotli  it  mad*  at  Upon,  Malmedy,  Berlin,  ond  Aix-Ia-Chapelle;  and  both  linens 
woollen*  for  domeitie  lue  are  woven  in  auiiott  eveiy  cottage.  Uiudware  and  cutteiy  an 
largely  nuule  at  Hagen,  leerlohn,  Solingen,  OIpe,  and  Eaeen ;  and  Berlin  b  celebrated  for  ita  cast- 
iron  artldet.  Beer  is  extensively  brewed  in  all  parts ;  and  tJie  oonsnmpttO]i  of  spirits  is  estimated 
at  ncnrfy  tf,000,000  Imp.  gnilons  a-year !   Berlin  and  Halle  are  the  chief  sea  ti  of  the  book-trade. 

The  intefMl  trade  of  rrussbi  is  Cseilitated  by  nnmenms  rivers,  almoet  every  where  navigable, 
and  so  connected  by  canals,  that  goods  may  be  transmitted  even  between  Hambttrs  and  Dantale. 
Szodtant  carriage-roads  also  abound,  with  mail-coaches  on  the  principal  lines ;  and  railways  have 
been  formed  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  and  to  StetUn,  between  Cologne  and  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and 
In  other  places. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  kingdom  Is  likewise  considerable,  and  rapidly  inereasfaig ;  though, 
rinoe  the  establisbment  of  the  Customs  Union,  Its  amount  cannot  be  aaeertataed.  It  extends  to 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  America ;  but  tlie  chief  intercourse  Is  with  the  other  German 
states,  Britain,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ihe  Netherlands.  The  British  trade  (except  the 
shipment  of  grabi  and  ttanber  from  the  Baltic  ports)  Is  mostly  carried  on  at  second  hand  through 
Hambufv.  Bremen,  and  the  Netherlands  ports,  especially  RotterdaoL  The  imports  embrace 
sugar,  cofEce,  cotton  wool,  twist  and  stnfb,  and  English  manufbetures  of  various  kfaids ;  dyeing 
substances,  spices,  wines,  salt  (a  government  monopoly),  and  coals.  The  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  raw  produce,  mostly  com,  wool,  timber,  sine,  flax,  hams  and  salted  provisions,  and  bris- 
tles ;  the  manufisctured  exports  are  chiefly  linens,  woollens,  hardware,  JeweUerv,  watcbM,  wooden 
docks,  Prussian  blue,  spirits,  and  beer.    [Patnao-OaaMAir  CtrarroMS  UmoN.  j 

Timber  is  now  becoming  scarce  in  Prusria ;  and  that  shipped  is  mostly  brought  to  Dantsle  and 
Memel  from  Russian  Pound ;  from  whence  likewise  the  eom  exported  is  prindpallj  dvfved. 
The  shipments  of  com  are  very  considerable,  especially  to  Britain,  Holland,  and  Norway,  In  years 
of  scarcity.  In  1838, 1839,  and  184(),  when  the  crops  were  defldent  in  England,  the  total  ship- 
ments of  grain  tnm  Prussia  amounted  to  25,103,758  scheffds,  or  about  4,744,010  Imp.  qoarten, 
prindpalur  wheat,  but  Inchidlng  considerable  quantities  of  rye,  bariey,  oats,  beans  and  pease ; 
of  which  3,148,551  quarters  were  sent  to  Britain  {Par.  Paper,  1842,  No.  7,  P>  61).  The  chief 
com  ports  are  Dantslo,  Btettin,  and  Konigsborg,  eq>eQlally  the  first;  the  exports  fhun  Stettin 
are  onleflv  the  growth  of  Silesia  and  the  Mark. 

The  shipping  of  Prussia  to  rather  small,  oonalderfaig  its  extent  of.  ooast ;  amounting  in  1841  only 
to  738  vessels,  147.450  tons. 

Poara.— Zteniri«  or  Odamk,  the  pttodpal,  a  strongly  fortUad  and  floorialiing  dty,  lies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  chief  arm  of  the  Vistuk,  about  3*  noOei  tnm  the  Baltic,  hi  lat.  54*  21'  N.,  kmg, 
18*  38^  E.  Pop.  8  ,noo.  The  harbour  scaroelv  admits  vssboIs  drawing  more  than  12  feet,  bat 
there  to  good  anchorage  In  the  roads  for  those  of  any  burden.  It  possesses  numerous  oonunerdal 
institutioiis,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  manufactories ;  but  its  Importance  is  mainly  derived  from  its 
bdng  the  outlet  of  the  immense  territories  wv.tered  by  the  Vistoto  and  its  tribatariaa.  It  to  tha 
greaiestconientrep<Hof  the  world ;  and  its  exports  beildea  embrace  pine  battens,  deato  and  bsams, 
oak  staves,  ashes,  bones,  wool,  xinc,  spruce  beer,  and  feathers ;  most  of  which  artides  are,  as  to 
usual  in  the  Baltic  ports,  arranged  into  three  oualitles  by  the  bracu^,  a  body  of  govemment  in- 
spectors. In  1844),  the  exports  amounted  to  £'1,798,722,  and  the  imports  to  £'380,280.  About 
210,000  tons  of  shipping  entered  in  1840. 

8titti»f  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Pomerania,  situated  on  the  Oder,  36  mOes  from  its  montti, 
in  lat.  53"  24'  N.,  long.  14«  33'  B.  Pop.  32,Uii0.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  7  or  8  feet  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  l&hters  at  Swinemunde,  the  out-port,  where  there  to  from  19  to  21  feet.  It  to 
the  ehlefseat  of  the  Prussian  import-trade ;  and,  being  the  emporium  of  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Oder  and  ita  tributaries.  Is  the  port  of  Beriin,  Breslaw,  and  Frankfort.  Exports ;  Ibiens, 
com,  wool,  timber,  xinc,  manganese,  bones,  oil-cake,  &c ;  the  whole  amounting  in  1840  to 
£1,105,505;  the  Imports  hi  the  same  year  were  valued  at  £l,338,9ua  About  170,000  tons  of 
shipping  enter  annually. 

Memel,  the  most  northeriy  port,  lies  in  lat  55"  42^  N.,  long.  21"  S'  E.,  on  the  N.  B.  side  of  the  Ku- 
rlache-hair,  a  great  salt  lagoon.  Pop.  90.34.  The  harbour  Is  deep  and  commodious :  but,  owing 
to  a  bar,  vesscSs  are  frequently  obligi>d  to  load  and  unload  in  the  roads,  where  the  anomrage  to  not 
good.  Shipbuilding  to  prosecuted  extensively ;  and  the  staple  esport  to  timber,  eblefly  fir;  the 
annual  average  amount  betaig  about  »K(tO0  loads,  besidea  neariy  600,000  planks.  Other  exports, 
com,  flax,  hemp,  wool.  Unseed,  hides,  bones,  and  bristles.  About  100,000  lasts  of  shipping  alter 
annually. 

Kon^eberff,  the  capital  of  Bast  Prussia.  lies  partly  on  an  tohind,  hot  diiefly  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Pregel,  near  ita  Jnnctkm  with  the  Friaefae-haff,  in  bit  54"  42^  N.,  Uam.  20"  SO'  B.  Pop.  68,000. 
In  1839,  tlie  value  of  the  exports,  chiefly  com,  linseed,  raposeed,  briatlea,  flax,  and  hemp,  amounted 
to  £806,897 ;  and  the  importa  to  £486,170.    About  70,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually. 

PUlau,  Elbing,  KosUn,  Stralsund,  Qrietowald,  Wolgast,  and  Barth,  are  the  on^y  othen  worthy 
of  notice.    The  water  at  these  ports  to  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  10  or  12  feet* 

MsAau&HB,  HoifSY,  FiHAircBa,  See. 


Metuuru  and  ir«^t«.  — The  Prasslan  or 
Rhineland  foot  of  12  Indies  =  12*306  Imp.  inches ; 
the  dl  of  251  Prussbm  Indies  =  26*28  Imp.  inches, 
and  100  dto  =  721M  Imp.  vards ;  the  mtiiom  to 
6,  and  the  mthe  OTperch  12  feet  The  mile  of 
2000  perches  =  8237  Imp.  yards. 

The  morgen  or  acre  m  180  sq.  perches  =  30M 
Imp.  sq.  ywds,  or  2  Imp.  roods  21  poles  nearly ; 
and  the  hufe  to  30  moigen. 

The  ohm,  liquid  measure,  of  2  elmers,  4  an- 
kers, or  120  quarts  =  30*23  Imp.  gallons ;  the 
oxhofl  Is  3  droers ;  and  the  tan,  beer  meaanre, 
is  100  quarts,  or  25*19  Imp.  gallons. 


The  scheird,  com  measure,  of  16  metxen,  or 
48  quarts,  =  1*512  Imp.  bushd,  or  5|  schefTds 
=  1  Imp.  quarter  neariy;  and  100  seheflds  = 
18*89  Imp.  quarten ;  60  scheffeb  =  1  hwt 

The  pound  of  (2  Cologne  marks)  32  loths,  or 
198  qubitins,  =  72171  troy  mins :  and  100  Pras- 
slan Iba.  =  103*11  nia.  avoMupois :  the  centner 
or  quintal  to  1 10  Prussian  Iba.  =  11.1-42,  or  about 
lis}  lbs.  avoirdupois:  and  the  ship-tost  =  4000 
Pramlan  lbs.  Tne  apothecaries'  pound  to  |ds  of 
the  commercial  poumL 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne 
mark,  reckoned  equal  38081  troy  grains ;  aiul 
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Ibdr  flMBMi  b  MuiMiiJ  in  the  nttniMr  asplila- 
ed  uuder  the  betd  OaiucAirY.  The  pricae  of 
both  metals  are  uauaOy  stated  hi  Pnuuan  dol- 
lan  per  mark  floe. 

TJUfMmotmg  old  fmmnwt§  an  etOl  partially 
iniiee:— 

BerUn.— The  eU  s  86*S8  Imp.  hiobei ;  the  ohm 
of  8  ebnen,  4  ankers,  or  \w  quarts.  =  SSrVJ 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  last  of  wheat  of  3  wtnwis,  or 
78  sdieffab,  s  103*M  Imp.  bushels ;  and  the  last 
of  oats  of  8  wtopels  s  flDHlS  Imp.  bushels;  the 
eentoer  of  1 10  Itaa.  s  119^  lbs.  aTolidupota. 

Dantxlc— The  ell  of  8  feet  s  88^  Imp.  inches ; 
the  ohm  of  8  etaners,  or  188  quarts,  =  s^97  Imp. 
gallons ;  tiie  last  of  3}  mailers,  00  scfaeffds,  or 
§40  Tiertels,  s  90-94  Imp.  busbels.  A  last  of 
timber  Is  80  eabic  feet ;  and  a  last  of  pipe  states 
is  4  sdiocks  or  840. 

Konlgsberg. — 100  old  Prussian  ells  =  63  Imp. 
jards  nearly.  The  stof  =  0*316  Imp.  gallon. 
The  last  of  00  old  or  Ml  new  PrussiaR  sdeflbb 
s  85*43  Imp.  bushels. 

Mcneif, — Accounts  are  now  stated  fai  thalen  or 
dollars  of  30  silver  groechen ,  eadi  of  1 S  pfennhigs, 
Pniasian  currency.  Hie  F^iosian  dollar,  bdns 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  14  to  the  Cologne  mark 
of  fine  silver,  Is  equal  2s.  10|d.  sterling;  and  6 
dollars,  27  stWer  groschen,  equal  £\. 

The  Prussian  dollar  was  formerly  divided  into 
M  good  groschen.  The  Dantsic  florin  of  30 
groschen  =  9d.  sterling:  and  the  florin  in  Prus- 
sian currency  s  Is.  sterling. 

The  coins  are,— In  gold ;  double,  single,  and 
half  Fredericks,  of  the  nominal  value  of  10,  ft, 
and  2|  doBars,  but  bearing  generally  an  agio  of 
16  per  cent,  above  currency ;  these  are  oimted 
at  the  sate  of  8ft  to  the  Cologne  mark  86>7Sds 
flne :  In  sflver ;  dollars  minted  at  the  rate  of 
101  to  the  Cologne  mark,  |ths  fine ;  also  1,  \, 
and  A  dolktfs,  and  base  pieces  for  1  and  for  i 


groscben :  In  copper ;  4,  3,  9,  and  I  pfenning 


The  usanee  of  bills  on  Berlin,  IHntzie,  &c.,  is 
14day8*sl^t;  days  of  grace  3. 

Tk«  Fnuiian  Hate  bank  Issues  paper  money, 
which  otavuhktes  on  a  par  with  sttver :  it  has  of- 
fioes  at  BerUn.  Konlgaberg,  Elbfaig,  Dantsto, 
BtetUn,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Breslaw,  Mag- 
deburg, Uunster,  and  Cologne. 

Flnaneet.—Vet  revemieln  1841,  66,807,000 
thalers,  of  which  th.  47,880,000  from  imposts, 
i&elndlBg  bridn,  road,  and  canal  dues,  dtc,  and 
th.  4,080,000  from  domains  and  forests.  The 
expenditure  was  about  the  same,  including 
th.  83,781.000  for  the  army,  and  th.  8,674,000 
for  annual  charge  on  tlie  publie  debt ;  the  not 
amount  of  whieb,  after  deducting  the  sinking 
fund,  was  estimated,  hi  1841,  at  th.  130,000,000, 
or  about  £19,000,000. 

Pmssla  oontracted  loans  In  Bn^ndln  181 8, 
1889,  and  1630 ;  the  last  being  the  only  one  still 
unpaid.  It  was  to  the  amount  of  £3,800,400, 
in  bonds  for  £100  each,  bearing  4^er  cent  in- 
terest, and  payable  In  London.  Iliey  are  fur- 
nished with  coupons,  and  are  transferable  with- 
out registration.  A  portion  Is  cancelled  by  the 
sinking  ftmd. 

The  remabider  of  the  ddit  to  held  by  persons 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  credit  of  the  Pnia- 
sian govemmoit  stands  very  high. 

A  Convmtton  with  Great  Britain,  April  9, 
18SM,  provides  for  the  reciprocal  abrogation  <rf 
all  discriminating  and  countervailing  duties, 
levied  upon  the  ships  or  productions  of  either 
nation  in  theports  of  the  other.  It  is  to  endure  for 
10  years,  and&uther  until  the  end  of  12  months 
after  notice.  And  by  a  Roval  Ordinance,  May 
20, 1886,  the  commerce  ancf  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  is  placed  in  Pruastan  ports  upon  the 
footing  of  *'  the  most  favoured  nations. 


PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  the  forrosesquioyannret  of  iron  of  chemists,  a  pigment  or 
dye,  composed  of  cyanogen  and  iron,  and  proeored  bv  a  chemical  process  from  car- 
bonate <H  potassa,  Dullooc's  blood,  fpreea  Titriol,  and  almn.  It  is  prepared  of  dif- 
ferent degprees  of  purity,  and  adduitions  are  made  to  it  acoordine  to  the  pmrposes 
for  which  it  is  required.  When  pore,  it  is  of  a  rich  and  intense  olne,  with  a  cop- 
per tint  npon  its  surfaoe  ;  inodorous,  tasteless ;  insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
m  dilute  acids  ;  but  is  acted  upon  and  dissoWed  by  strong  acids.  It  is  extremely 
hyflrometric,  for,  after  hayiiu;  been  well  dried,  it  speedily  attracts  moisture. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  or  hy<ffocyamc  acid^  is  obtained  dt  the  action  of  mnriatio 
acid  on  bicyanuret  of  mercury.  It  is  limpid,  rery  volatile,  and  of  a  strong 
pungent  odour,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  is 
▼irmently  poisonous.    Sp.  gr.  *706.    lu  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  sedative. 

PRUSSO-GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION  ob  ZOLLVEREIN.  This  asso- 
ciation for  assimilating,  uniting,  and  simplifying  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
numerous  states  of  Germany,  though  it  naturally  arose  out  of  the  advancing  civi- 
lisation of  that  country,  oerived  its  immediate  origin  partly  from  the  circum- 
stances resulting  from  the  last  European  war.  For  a  series  of  years  prior  to 
1814.  the  "  Contmental  System  "  of  Napoleon,  and  other  hostile  obstructions,  by 
tfsariy  excluding  British  merchandise,  nad  the  effect  of  creating  and  extenoing 
manufactures  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  None  of  the  tariffs  of  the  difiiBrent 
states  being  then  prohibitory,  except  that  of  Austria,  the  young  manufactures  be- 
came exposed  on  the  return  of  peace  to  the  cru8hin|[  competition  of  England,  and 
great  distress  yrss  produced,  particularl;^  in  the  Rhemsh  provinces,  which  nad  at  the 
same  time  the  vast  maziLets  of  France  yyithdrawn  from  tnem  by  their  transfer  from 
that  power  to  Prussia.  Influenced  partly  by  the  discontent  of  these  provinces, 
and  partly  by  the  exfllusion  of  all  her  leading  staples,  except  wool,  fri>m  the  mar- 
kets of  Great  F  "  " 
on  the  imports 

tective  to  her  own  subjects,  aggravated 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  whose  products  it  excluded,  and  who  also,  shut  out 
ftt>m  France  and  Anslria,  and  having  their  internal  traae  impeded  by  numerous 
and  conflicting  customs  and  tcaosit  regalatiens,  were  now  each  nearly  confined  to 

2N 


Iia  fbmar  tw«  w«re  woa  oidtvd  bjr  tb* 


tiOD*  took  fiMo ;  M  iensth,  in  1827,  k  Ctutonu  Unioti  wm  fotmad  batwMoWar- 
tamberg  uid  Bknrl* ;  next  foUamd  the  tnatj  between  Frnssik  Hid  Heaee  in 
1B28;  uidibonttheeunetiBUiallimlnnioiijtba  JIfittat  r<rriB,took  place  betmen 

^uion]r,  Hanora^tnd  MMe  Dilnor  Male*.    The  fbrniertw«  were i.-ji— .1— 

eieitioDi  of  Pnueia ;  tbrouli  whoee  inflnenee  likewiie  eeTeral  et 
fronUieHittol  Verein,  wueh  wm  aAerwud*  diMolied.    And  in  18SS,neerljl 
wbole  of  the  menbera  of  thees  nnioni  wan  aaBMnated  into  one  greU  league,  l_ 
ZoUvtrtia,  wbioh  eaine  into  opwatlmi  Jannary  1,  1834 ;  and  bdnc  sftenrardi 
joined— in  ISSfi  bj  Nanan  and^den ;  in  1B3G,  br  Frankfort ;  in  18J1,  by  Bnme- 
wick  and  Uppe-SohaoHberg ;  tad  In  1842,  by  Loi — ■- — ' ' 


Bjr  the  oonTcntion  of  tbe  ZollTiran  all  n 
an  ranored,  internal  ooMomJionMsaboliBbed.  and  a  «oiiunon  grslsm  and  colleotion 
of  export,  ijnport]  and  tcaniit  dntiei  eetabliahed,  to  be  IcTled  at  the  eiteriar 
boondwiee  of  the  frontier  elate*,  and  divided  among  the  tnemben  of  tiie  leacoe 
aeoordinK  to  their  population :  a  oommon  eyetom  of  moniea  and  weighle  wm  aleo 
proTidad  (br ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  plenipotentianea 
of  the  aaeoei^ed  gorenimenti,  in  Jane  annually,  at  which  the  tMun  of  tbe  lewiw 
■hall  be  discuned.  The  duntion  of  tbe  oonTeation  wu  pronsioiially  fixed  for 
January  1, 1843 ;  but  if  not  then  taiminated  (by  two  yean'  i^Tioua  notice),  it 
diall  be  eoniideied  ae  prolonged  (or  12  yean,  and  eo  on  from  time  to  time  for  a 
ftuther  period  oT  12  yean. 
Statbhsnt  of  the  Total  Population  of  the  ZoUvenin,  and  of  the  Amonnt  of 

Cuittane  Dntiea  wee'—'    — '"-  "--    '  '  " 

OMMheuaad  Pfenni 

from  183410  IB38. 


On.Rwip<^ 

1 

OnEiUdinOnTrurit 

IN 

Ul.ai    1    S34,1B7 

W.SM.W 

,au,t^Tud  Id 


in  the  Year  iml. 


The  progress  of  the  Zollxerein  was  jealonalt  walehed  in  this  oonntry,  u 
tariff  aoopted  hy  it  wu  more  un&Tonnble  to  the  admiesion  of  British  goods  ( 
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the  tarilTs  preriouBly  existing  in  the  other  states  ;  and  onr  manufaetaren  feared| 
with  apparent  reason,  that  their  trade  would  suffer  in  every  case  where  additional 
duties  were  imposed.  It  is  impossible  to  iuTestisate  this  question  minutely,  as  the 
trade  between  Britain  and  the  states  of  the  Lea^e  passes  not  only  throu|di 
German  ports,  but  also  throu|^  Holland  and  Bel|num,— the  principal  channels 
being  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe,  Rotterdam  and  the  Rhine,  and  Bremen  and  the 
Weser.  But  a  general  estimate  wiU  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  our  trade  with 
all  these  places. 

Dbclabsd  Yalux  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  in  the  following  Years. 


Hanw  Towns 

Mecid«nbarg,  Hanover,  ami  Oldenburg. 


HoUattd. 
Belgiiim. 


} 


Whereof— 

^'^-  (SSS^SS-:::::: 
^«  {SSf"f!!^:.:::::: 

WooUenl^"*^"^;; ;;;;; 

Madilnciy  «nd  nffl-work. 

Hazdware  and  cutlery. 

Bran  and  copper  mannflwturea. 

Iron  and  steel 

Coals 

Refined  sugar 

AH  other  artlelee 


Total 


AvengB  of  Five  Tcan. 


18S9-S8. 


£ 
4,358,650 
48,364 
198,497 

S,402,M6 


6,006, 057 


«,ia),l61 

2,318,846 

13,948 

480 

8»7.97« 
107,484 

13.964 
118,065 

08,886 
148,316 

40,105 
489,983 
628,433 


1834-38. 


{ 


£ 

4,665.787 

32,840 

158,080 

8,843,500 

856,150 


1830. 


} 


£ 

0,815,100 

906,866 

3,063,798 

881,831 


8,000,347 


8,108,806 

8,949,806 

39,397 

01.970 

1,000,891 

800.0UO 

90,360 

137,790 

130,300 

887,360 

67.190 

98,303 

840,764 


9,867.644 


1,901,308 

4,008.977 
084»4 

158,677 
1,867,489 
328,886 
170,361 
153,100 
800,709 
411,847 
183,101 
8,390 
908.311 


1840. 


£ 
0,406,400 

810,340 

3,416,100 

880,886 


0,024,320 


1,000,188 

4,000,170 

73,806 

168.410 

1,139,631 
307,000 
173,013 
107,260 
800,010 
440,070 
180,679 
0,063 

1,070.040 


The  above,  while  it  exhibits  a*  highly  satisfactory  increase  in  the  amount  of  our 
exports,  shows  also,  as  already  noticed  [Commerce],  that  that  increase  mainly 
consists  of  raw  products  and  half-manufactured  articles,  as  coal,  iron,  steel,  twist, 
and  yam.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  tariff  of  the  ZoUverein,  which  admits 
raw  materials,  and  materials  servmg  the  ends  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
either  without  any,  or  on  very  low  duties.  Thus,  raw  cotton,  wool,  coal,  piff-iron, 
ores,  raw  hides  and  skins,  potashes,  turpentine,  cnalk,  rags,  manure,  earths,  olack- 
lead,  wood,  seed,  and  such  like,  are  exempt  from  duty  ;  and  low  rates  are  imposed 
on  tvrist  and  yam,  the  produce  of  our  superior  machinery ;  metals  in  the  earlier  too- 
inness  of  mampnlation :  and  all  articles  to  which  more  labour  is  to  be  applied.  But 
the  duties  press  heavily,  or  rather  prohibitorily.  on  articles  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  the  manufactures  of  Germany,  whion  are  generally  of  a  coarse  heavy 
kind :  this  is  effected  by  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  rate  on  the  weight  of  the  coods  im- 
ported, without  anv  reference  to  quality  or  fluctuation  of  prices;  so  that  it  falls  lightest 
on  fine  goods  and  heaviest  on  the  common  kinds.  They  are  on  cotton  manufactures, 
£7,  lOs.  per  cwt. ;  on  woollens,  £4, 10s. ;  on  hardwares,  £B,  5s. ;  on  common  linens, 
33s. :  on  fine  linens,  j£3, 6s.  j  and  on  silks,  £16, 10s.  per  cwt.  Estimated  ad  vahrem^ 
the  duty  on  cottons  varies  m  this  way  from  3}  to  120  per  cent.,  and  on  woollens 
ftvm  20  to  50  per  oent. ;  and  these  per  centages  vrill  or  course  increase  according 
as  the  articles  fall  in  price.  The  necessary  operation  of  this  system  is  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  markets  of  almost  all  the  commoner  articles  of  foreign  manufacture ; 
in  short,  all  those  largely  consumed  in  Germany,  for  which  a  complete  monopoly 
has  been  created  in  fovour  of  the  home  producer. 

The  manu&ctures  of  Germanr,  howeyer,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deriving 
their  existence  solely  from  tariff  protection.  Many  kinds, — as  those  of  linens  ana 
woollens,— haye  been  long  established  ;  and  their  cotton  manufacture,  though  of 
lomparatively  recent  intmduction,  has  in  some  departments,  particularly  hosiery 
[Hosieby],  even  outstripped  that  of  Britain.  In  troth,  much  of  the  progress  of 
manufactures  in  Germany  is  the  natural  result  of  her  return  to  the  arts  o?  peace. 


*  "  The  decreaee  in  ootton  goode  hae  been  chiefly  In  printed  cottons ;  especially  in  red  printed 
eottoo,  or  Turkey  reds.  In  whidi  the  dyers  and  printers  of  Oennany  and  Switzerland  excel  those 


of  all  other  countries.    It  is  Indeed  probable  that  British  printed  cottons  will  very  shortly  ceaM 
to  be  used  In  any  of  the  Zollveretai  9MmJ"-^Maegng<u''$  CommerckU  Tariffi,  4tc,  part  v.  p.  69.) 
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A  monopoly  of  chea^  prodacUon*  and  the  exclusiTe  poasesrion  of  adyanUges  for 
trtiich  ciTilized  man  is  OTOiy  where  struggling,  cannot  be  always  retained  hj  Eng- 
land.   Without  poesenning  pertiaps  the  enterprise  of  the  British  and  Americans, 


in  Saxony,  where  potato  cnltivation  and  the  cotton  mannfiMsture  appear  to  hare 
adranoed  simoltaneoosly.  Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for  all,  and  special 
instruction  for  those  who  exhibit  any  particular  genius ;  and  the  arts  of  design, 
metallurgy)  and  chemistry,  are  better  understood  than  with  ns ;  while  even  in 
those  branches  in  which  our  superiority  is  the  most  marked,  such  as  machine- 
making,  competition  is  rapidly  marching  after  us.  To  these  influences  has  now  to 
be  adoed  that  of  the  ZoUverein,  which, l)y  rendering  its  numerous  states  conuner- 
dally  one  country,  vrith  onefirontier,  establishing  in  fact  perfect  free  trade  among 
27,000,000  of  people,  and  leading  in  every  direcaon  to  extensions  of  the  means  of 
internal  commumcation,  has  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  every  department  of 
industry. 

Yet,  after  allowing  for  all  these  circumstances,  the  immense  capital,  and  other 
advantages  which  stOl  render  Britain  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  manufac- 
turing power,  woul<L  there  can  be  no  doubt,  enable  it  to  export  much  more  largely 
to  the  states  of  the  Zollverein  were  their  tariff  more  liberal.  Instead  of  any  modi- 
fication, however,  it  is  feared  by  many  that  the  protecting  system  vrill  be  extended, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  yuns  and  other  naif-manufactured  articles  of  which  our  ex- 
ports now  mainly  consLst ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the  predominant 
legislation  of  Germany  is  to  secure  more  and  more  of  the  home  marxet  in  eveij 
stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture.  But  this  predominancy^  we  nay  remark,  is 
rather  owing  to  the  youthful  vigour,  activity,  and  concentration  of  toe  manufac- 
turing interests  than  to  their  importance  compared  with  those  of  agriculture.  The 
latter, which  are  much  more  diffu8ed,more  productive,  and  represent  a  vastly  ^;reater 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  than  the  former,  are,  and  must  long  continue,  intimately 
connected  vnth  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  :  for  it  is  to  distant  markets  alone 
they  can  look  for  the  sale  of  that  surplus  pixxiuce  which  home  demand  does  not 
consume  ;^  and  their  just  influence  will  douotless  be  restored  when  the  ZoUverein 
shall,  by  its  consolidation,  have  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  repress  the  local 
and  partial  influences  of  its  various  elements,  and  blend  them  into  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  whole.  To  this  restoration  tne  progress  of  commercial  legislation 
in  this  country,  as  indicated  by  the  late  modification  of  our  tarifl*,  will  contribute, 
as  well  by  checking  the  flow  of  capital  from  rural  to  manufacturing  pursuits  in  tha 
states  of  tne  Zollverein,  as  by  inciting  the  agricultural  interests  in  those  states  to  con- 
trol any  farther  extension  of  the  restrictive  policy.  It  is  besides  only  upon  a  mo- 
derate system  of  duties  that  contraband  trade  can  be  prevented,  and  a  healthy  action 
permanently  communicated  to  the  manufacturing  interests  themselves.  We  have, 
therefore,  just  grounds  to  believe  that  the  restrictive  tendency  of  the  Zollverein  will 
be  checked,  or  at  least  not  suffered  materially  to  increase  :  and  that,  while  the  ad- 
vancing wealth  of  Germany  will  naturally  lead  to  an  enlargement  of  its  foremen 
commerce,  an  important  share  of  this  commerce  must  continue  to  be  held  by  Bri- 
tain, from  the  great  amount,  variety,  and  cheapness  of  her  merchandise. 

Tne  members  of  the  Zollverein  desire  its  extension  :  but,  by  its  fundamental  or- 
^nization,  no  states  can  be  admitted  but  those  of  Germany, — the  league  being 
indeed  partly  the  result  of  a  popular  feeling  among  those  states  for  unity  and 
nationalization.  Of  the  different  members.  Saxony  is  that  which  on  the  whrne  has 
profited  most  by  the  League,  for  in  that  country  manufacturing  industry  being 
most  developed,  it  had  the  vantage  ground  in  competing  with  the  others  ;  and  new 
and  extensive  markets  were  opened  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  closed  to  a  great 
extent  against  foreign  rivals.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  again,  is  Uiat  which  has 
experienced  least  benefit  from  the  League.  [FRi.NKFO&T.J  Prussia,  though  the 
leading  and  most  zealous  member,  is,  in  a  financial  point  of  riew,  situated  less  ad- 
vantageously than  she  would  have  been  had  her  independent  tariff  been  continued : 
many  of  her  protected  classes  have  likewise  suffered  from  the  oomnetition  of  Saxony. 
This  has  lea  to  the  general  belief  that  the  ostensible  object  or  the  Zollverein  is 


ready  explained,  commercial ;  and  this  circumstance  stren^hens  the  probaibili^ 
of  its  duration ;  but  political  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  cannot  fiul 
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(o  arise  from  the  external  relationB  of  the  Zollverein.  Indeed,  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  commeroial  union  and  a  political  alliance  is  an  inutfnnary  one ;  since,  what- 
erer  so  completely  onitee  the  interests  of  different  bodies  ox  people,  must  combine 
their  policy,  their  diplomacy,  and,  in  the  event  of  danger,  their  strength. 

Com  TBMTioii'St  Ac. 

sterling.  It  bean  ttie  cAgy  of  the  King  of 
Prania,  and  haa  on  the  revcne  the  InMripcion 
of  Vertim  Mlhtmt  or  **  Unioa't  Honqr*" 

Trtattet  of  Commove  have  been  effected  with 
HoDand,  the  Hanse  Towiis»  and  Great  Britain. 
The  last  mentioned,  ne^tiated  with  Praaria, 
Hatch  2, 1841,  proTldee  that  the  veneb  of  the 
states  of  the  ZoUverein,  with  their  car80«,  oon- 


WSIGHTB,  MOHXSS, 

ir«MUt.— The  weight  adopted  by  the  League 
ii  the  baslB  of  their  tariff,  to  the  oeDtaer  or  hun- 
dredweight of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  which  to 
divided  mto  100  pounds,  each  equal  to  tlie  livre 
usuelle,  or  I  Idlograzmne  of  Franca  The  Zoll- 
eentner  of  lOOlbs.  to  therefore  equal  to  110*943,  or 
very  near^  ll(k|  avoird.  lbs.  \  and  100  avoird. 
lbs.  =  00-706,  or  nearly  901  SSoU-ponnds.  Also, 
65  Zoll-centnen  =  64  avoird.  hundredweights 
nearly.  The  Zoll  pound  to  divided  into  30  lotha. 

The  following  equations  are  given  in  the  ta- 
riff >~ 


ins-488  =  1000  Prussian  lbs. 
1 120        =  1000  Bavarian  lbs. 
8(K)0       =  1000  KUognunmes. 
936*456  =  1000  Wurtemberg  lbs. 
U33-673  =:  1000  Saxon  (Dresden)  Ibti 
Or,  approximately, 
14  =  15  Prussian  lbs. 
38  =  25  Bavarian  lbs. 
2  =  1  Kilogramme. 

14  =  15  Wurtemberg  Iba. 

15  =  15  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 

Atoo, 

Snll<««itim«. 

36  =  35  Pmssian  centners  of  110  Ibt. 
28  =  25  Bavarian  centners  of  100  lbs. 
9  s  1  qiUntal  of  100  kilogrammes. 
36  =  37  Wurtemberg  centners  of  104  lbs. 
36  =  35  Saxon  (Dresden)  centners  of  110  lbs. 

Monep. — The  integer  of  account  in  the  north- 
em  states  to  the  Prussian  dollar  (tkaUr)  or 
crown  of  .10  silver  groschen ;  in  the  southesn, 
the  Bavarian  guilder  or  florin  of  60  kreutxers. 
The  former  to  equivalent  to  2s.  10|d.,  the  latter 
to  Is.  8d.  sterling ;  the  Cologne  mark  of  pure 
silver,  of  233*855  grammes,  bdng  represented  by 
14  dollars  or  941  florins.  Henoe  1  doUar  s  If 
florin ;  1  florin  =  4  dollar ;  and  15  silver  gros- 
chen =  621  kreutxers. 

A  new  coin  has  been  struck,  common  to  all 
the  states,  of  the  value  of  fth  of  the  mark  of 
pure  silver,  and  equivalent  consequently  to  2 
t*russian  dollars,  31  Bavarian  Aotina,  or  5s.  9|d. 


sistingof  goods  IfltiaUyimportable  into  the  United 
Kngdom  and  colonies,  by  the  said  vesseb,  from 
the  ports  of  the  countries  to  which  they  respeo- 
tivMy  belong,  shall,  when  coming  from  the 
months  of  the  Mouse  or  Elbe,  or  any  navigable 
river  lying  between  these  streams,  and  commu* 
nieating  with  any  of  the  aaid  states,  be  admitted 
Into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  colo- 
nies, in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  ports  from 
which  such  vesseto  may  have  come  were  within 
the  dominions  of  any  of  the  said  states ;  and  such 
vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  import  the  said 
goods  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they  mig^t 
be  imp<Mted  if  coming  from  the  national  ports 
of  such  vessels. 

In  like  manner,  such  vessels  proceeding  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  colonies  to  tlie  ports 
and  places  thus  referred  to,  shall  be  treated  as 
if  returning  to  a  Prussian  Baltic  port, — ^It  being 
understood  tlwt  these  privileges  are  to  extend  to 
the  vessels  of  the  states  aforesaid  and  their  car- 
goes, only  in  respect  to  each  of  the  said  ports  In 
which  British  veiseto  and  their  cargoes  sliall, 
upon  their  arrival  and  departure,  continue  to 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  vesseb  of 
the  states  of  the  ZoUverein. 

Thto  treaty,  unless  terminated  Janaaryl,I848, 
by  6  months'  previous  notice,  was  to  remain  In 
force  until  January  1 , 1 854,  and  ftirther  until  the 
end  of  19  months  after  notice  by  either  party. 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Bow- 
ring's  "Report  on  the  Prussian  Gonunerclal 
Union,"  1840,  and  in  Mr.  Macgregor's  "  Com. 
mercialTariflb  and  Regulations  of  the  several 
States  of  Europe,"  Ac  pait  v.  July  1842.  See 
Article  in  SuppLnasT. 


PULLICATES,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  checked,  of  various  colonrs. 

PULQUE,  a  spiritnoQS  liquor  made  in  Mexico,  f^om  the  maguey  or  agave. 

PUMICE  STONE  (It.  Pietra  pomice)  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  lava  or 
Tolcanio  glAss*  though  it  does  not  occur  in  all  rolcanio  countries.  It  is  extremely 
porous,  or  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  harsh  to  the  touch  ;  colour  gray,  tinced  vntn 
Drown  or  yellow ;  it  has  a  shining,  ]>early  lustre^  and  is  very  light.  I^unioe  is 
quarried  and  exported  in  large  quantities  firom  Lipari  and  the  isles  of  Pomsa.  It 
is  used  for  polishing  metals  and  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PUNCHEON,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids.    [Mbasijiub,  Winb.] 

PURPLE  WOOD,  a  tropical  cabinet-wood,  latelT  introduced,  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  kind  of  thorn.  It  is  a  narrow  wood,  oeing  only  aoont  four  inches 
wide,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  vrithout  veins. 

PUTCH uCk,  the  fleshy  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  Ouperat.  It  is  largely  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  and  other  ports  of  the  N.W.  of  India  to  China,  where  it  is 
used  as  incense.    In  its  commercial  state  it  is  generally  mixed  with  impurities. 

PUTTY,  a  Tulgar  name  for  the  peroxide  of  tin,  cenerally  used  for  policing 
mirrors  ana  lenses,  and  for  rendering  glass  white  ana  opaque,  converting  it  into 
enamel ;  and  for  other  purposes  in  uie  arts.  This  must  not  be  confoun<Md  with 
the  putty  of  glaaiers,  which  is  prepared  by  kneading  ohalk  with  linseed  oiL 

PTBOUGHEOUS  ACID.    [Acbtio  Acid.    YnrBOAB.] 
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Q. 

QUARANTINE  Laws,  ngnlatiiig  the  interoonne  with  ooantries  sabjeot  to  pes- 
tileooe,  ori|{iiiat6d  in  the  ]  5th  oentory  in  Venice  ;  and,  ihouch  also  applied  to  cases 
of  cholera  and  yellow  fcTcr,  owe  their  introdaction,  as  well  as  their  oontinaanee, 
to  dread  of  the  plagae  of  the  Levant.  They  consist  of  re^olations  intermpting  Ute 
intercourse,  and  subjecting  men  and  animals  communicatiac  with  the  oountrj 
affected  by  or  suspected  oi  contagion,  to  a  probationary  oonlmement,  and  goods 
and  letters  brought  from  it  (and  hence  assumed  to  contain  contagious  poison)  to  a 
process  of  depuration.  The  confinement  and  depuration  take  pubce  on  shipboud, 
or,  as  in  Malw,  Marseilles,  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  in  isolated  establish- 
ments called  laiarettoes.  Goods  are  subjected  to  quarantine  according  as  they  are 
wm-tu$ee^Hble,  a  class  embracing  wood,  metals,  and  fruits  ;  or  nucepHble,  includ- 
'ng  aU  ammal  substances,  such  as  wool,  silk,  and  leather,  and  many  regetable 
tiatters,  such  as  cotton,  linen,  and  paper,— the  whole  of  which  are  opened  up, 
ventilated,  and  sometimes  fhmi^ted.  Eyery  ship  is  fhmiahed  by  the  sanatory  au- 
thority, at  the  last  port  where  it  touched,  with  a  biU  qf  healih,  which  when  clean 
generally  exempts  the  passenj^rs  and  goods  from  quarantine ;  but  if  nupeded  or 
/ott/,  subjects  them  to  it  for  periods,  differing  according  to  circumstancM.  finom  about 
5  to  40  dIaTB ;  fr^m  which  last  period  the  term  quarantine  is  derived.  Tne  countries 
uDNon  the  Levant  are  considered  as  i>ermanentiy  in  a  state  of  suspicion  ;  and  no 
ship  sailing  from  an^  of  them  is  considered  to  bring  a  clean  bilL 

These  laws  are  of  little  importance,  except  with  reference  to  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  British  vessels  clearing  out  fi^om  the  United  Kingdom  for  any  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  West  Barbary,  or  an;^  other  port  subjected  to  quarantine  regu- 
lations by  Orders  in  Council,  are  to  receive  from  the  Customs  Office  a  printed  ab- 
stract of  the  existing  regulaUons  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78)  for  their  guidance.  Vessels 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Barbary,  witii  clean  bills,  axe  to  perform  15 
days'  quarantine,  to  which  likewise  are  subjected  ships  communicating  with  such 
vessels,  as  also  those  which,  though  arriving  from  other  ports  of  Europe  or  of 
America  (without  quarantine  estaolishments),  have  on  board  susceptible  articles, 
the  produce  of  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  Barbary.  Vessels  with  foul  or  suspected  bills 
are  to  perform  30  days^  quarantine  ;  and  if  pestilential  disease  shall  appear  during 
tibat  time,  the  quarantine  must  commence  anew.  Ships  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  West  Barbary,  not  having  any  infectious  disorder  on  board,  but  without  clean 
bills  of  health,  are  to  repair  to  Standgate  Oeek  or  Milford  Haven.  But  vessels 
bound  to  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  board  of  which  the  plague  shall  ap- 
pear, are  required  immediately,  if  to  the  S.  of  (3ape  St  Vincent,  to  repair  to  some 
usaretto  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  to  the  N.  of  that  cape,  to  Miuord  Haven. 
For  other  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  there  are  various  stations  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

These  regulations  form  a  serious  and  in  most  respects  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  commerce.  Plague  is  now  said  by  many  to  m  an  epidemic  merely ;  and, 
though  the  weight  of  authority  is  still  in  favour  of  its  being  also  contagions,  it  is 
estal^ished  to  be  so  in  a  mode  and  degree  much  less  than  was  formerly  supposed. 
There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  merchandise  having  ever  acted  as  a  conductor  of 
plague ;  and  the  received  distinction  between  susceptible  and  non-susceptible  com- 
modities is  now  held  to  be  fandful.  Great  doubts  are  also  entertainea  as  to  the 
capability  of  the  lower  animals  to  communicate  the  disease.  But,  provided  dr- 
oumstanoes  be  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  plague,  it  is  still  beueved  that  it 
can  be  communicated  by  one  person  to  another,  as  well  as  through  the  medium  of 
the  clothes  and  bedding  of  patients.  The  duration  of  quarantme  is  besides  the 
subject  of  deep  complaint:  the  virulence  of  pls^e,  it  is  now  admitted,  must  pre- 
vent its  poison  from  remaining  long  latent  in  the  human  body  ;  and,  according  to 
the  most  skilfril  observers  at  Malta  and  elsewhere,  the  disease  usually  appears 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  after  communication  \  never  after  the  flneentii. 

But  popular  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  impraoticabilit]^  of  effecting  a  beneficial 
change  without  the  consent  of  all  neighbouring  countries,  are  obstacles  to  any 
alteration  of  the  existing  system.  Thus,  if  without  such  a  general  agreement,  the 
British  government  were  to  change  the  regulations  at  MaltaL  the  pratique  granted 
there  would  not  be  received  elsewhere,— a  drcnmstance  which  would  oe  atal  to 
its  transit  trade,  and  also  to  its  importance  as  a  Quarantine  station,  now  daily  in- 
creasing from  the  use  of  the  overland  journey  to  India  via  Egypt.    It  is  probable, 
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Uwrefore,  that  no  great  alteration  will  eyer  be  effected,  except  throngli  medical  com* 
missionen,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe. 

QUARTER,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  com.    [Msasvbes.] 

QUASSIA,  an  intensely  bitter  wood,  obtained  from  two  trees,  the  (^.  amara  of 
Guiana,  and  tne  Q.  eJteeUa  of  Jamaica ;  though  the  produce  of  the  former  is  now  rare. 
It  is  imported  in  billets ;  but  before  being  used  is  cut  into  chips,  which  are  scent- 
less, ana  of  a  light  gray  colour.— becoming  yellow  or  brownish,  nowoTer,  by  long  ex- 
posure. It  is  usedmedicinsJjy  as  a  tome,  and,  though  forbidden  by  statute,  by 
some  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  Another  yariety,  the  Q.  nmarubaf  yields 
the  tonic  bark  called  simarouba,  imported  in  bales  from  the  West  Indies. 

QUERCITRON  BARK,  an  important  yellow  dve,  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
oak  iOuerout  iinctoria  or  nigra)  indigenous  to  N.  America. 

QUICKSILVER.    [Msbcuby.]   8 

QUILLS.    [Pens.] 

QUINCE,  a  yellow-coloured  fruit,  of  an  austere  add  taste,  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  p^-tree  {Oydtmia  vulgaris)  indigenous  to  Crete,but  common  in  France, 
particnlarly  on  the  Gturonne,  and  also  in  the  S.  of  England.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
same  with  the  celebrated  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Quince  seeds  abound  in  mucilage, 
and  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

QUININE,  a  white  powda7  yegetable  alkaloid,  extracted  from  the  yellow 
Peruyian  bark,  and  for  which  it  is  now  advantageously  substituted  as  a  medicine, 

QUINTAL,  generally  signifies  the  weight  of  a  hunored  pounds. 

R. 

RABBIT.    [FuM.1 

RACOON, a  small  species  of  bear  (ITrmt  lotor\  yalued  for  its  fur,  which  is  used 
in  hatmaking.  Its  haur  is  gray,  soft,  long,  and  thick,  white  in  the  middle,  and 
blade  at  the  ends ;  eyes  surrounded  with  olack  patches ;  tail  annulated.  It  in- 
habits Jamaica^  and  N.  America,  espedally  Kentucky. 

RAGS  (Du.  Xompm.  FT.ChiJf(M,Drapeaiur,DriUe9.  Ger.  Lumpen,  li.  Straeeiy 
StroMxe.  Por.  Farraposy  TVapos.  Rus.  Trepje,  Sp.  Trapoty  Andrajot),  or  tat- 
tered fragments  of  cloth,  are  of  importance  m  the  arts,  more  especially  when  of 
Ikien  or  cotton,  for  thdr  use  in  papermakinff.  The  rags  of  which  British  paper 
is  made  are  mostly  imported,  chieny  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Ancona. 
Leghorn,  Blessina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  They  arriye  in  our  ports  in  closely  packed 
baira,  containing  each  about  4  cwts. j  which,  according  to  the  respectiye  qualities 
of  the  rag.  are  marked  S.  P.  F.  F.,  S.  P.  F.,  F.  F.,  F.  X.,  and  F.  B.  There  are,  howeyer, 
many  yaneties  eyen  in  these  divisions.  About  10,000  tons  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption.  They  are  generally  darker,  dirtier,  and  coarser  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  on  the  other  hana  are  "^ued  from  being  chiefly  linen,  while  those  collected 
at  home  are  mostly  cotton.  France,  Holland,  and  Bei^um  prohibit  -the  exporta- 
tion of  racB,  in  order  to  encouraee  their  own  long-establishedjMkper  manufactories  : 
Spain  ana  Portuffal  likewise  enforce  a  similar  prohibition.  Of  Ubte  years,  also,  the 
shipments  from  Sicily  have  been  checked  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  2b. 
per  cwt. ;  while  those  from  Leghorn  to  this  country  have  greatly  declined,  owing 
to  the  competing  demand  of  the  Americans.    [Paper.]    8 

Woollen  rags  are  commonly  used  as  manure  ;  but  some  kinds  are  unravelledj 
and,  lifter  being  mixed  up  with  fresh  wooLmanudfaetured  again  into  coarse  cloth. 

RAILWAl^  (Fr.  Chemins  defer),  made  rudely  of  nieces  of  wood  imbedded  in 
the  ordinary  roads,  so  as  to  form  whed-tracks  for  facuitatiiig  the  motion  of  carts 
and  wagons,  were  introduced  into  the  English  mining  districts  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  succeeding  century  these  were  ipradually  superseded  by  the  plate- 
raiiway  or  tram-road ;  and  edge-rails  were  mtroduced  in  1801.  Shortly  after- 
yrards  the  moveable  steam-engine  began  to  be  employed  instead  of  animal 
power  for  locomotion ;  but  its  powers  were  long  yery  imperfectly  devdoped ;  and 
railways  continued  in  little  use  except  for  the  conyeyance  of  mmeral  produce  to 
theplaoe  of  shipment. 

The  epoch  of  the  modem  railway  system  is  fixed  at  1814,  when  Georgs  Stephen- 
son inyented  the  steam  blast,  the  lifeA>lood  of  the  locomotive  en^ne,  ana  which  in- 
creased its  speed  from  3  to  6  miles  per  hour.  But  the  capabilities  of  a  railway  for 
the  conyeyance  of  passengers  as  well  as  merchandise,  though  indicated  by  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  1825,  were  not  fully  established  until  1829, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  laverpool  and  Manchester  line,  when  a  premium 
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of  £500,  offered  by  tlie  diraeCon  of  ibis  nShnj  for  the  bwi  ■tom-loeotaotivcL  wm, 
after  a  keen  competition  amonj;  the  most  (ttBtUunifehed  engineen,  awaroBd  to 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Roeket,^  whioh,  thouAi  weif;;faing  with 
tender  only  7)  tou,  drew  44  tons  groes  at  14  miles  per  boor.  This  was  mainly 
effected  by  tubing  the  boiler,— an  improTement  wUen  increased  the  eraporating 
power  to  three  times  that  of  the  older  engines,  with  40  per  eent.  less  consDmption 
of  fbeL  The  result  was,  that,  though  the  pimeipal  induoement  to  estaUisA  the 
railway  had  been  the  traAe  in  goods,  this  was  so  mr  ezoeeded  by  the  preflt  from 
passengers,  that  the  company  were  enabled  to  meet  great  extra  charges,  and  to 
divide  regularly  10  per  eent.  annually  upon  their  capital,  although  the  outlay  on 
the  work  was  more  tiian  double  the  original  estimate. 

The  signal  success  of  ^s  undertaking  communicated  a  prodisions  impulse  to 
the  railway  system,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  lu  England,  the  leader  in  this  **  iron  rerolution,"  lines  were  speedily 
projected  between  all  the  creat  towns ;  improyements  were  made  in  the  modes  of 
oonstmcting  the  road  and  laying  down  the  rails ;  and  the  evaporating  power  of 
the  engine  was  increased  by  enlarging  the  boiler  and  adding  to  the  number  of 
tubes,  which,  instead  of  24  as  at  fir^  are  now  from  90  to  150  and  upwards,  expos- 
ing from  400  to  600  square  feet  of  heated  metal  to  the  water,  in  addition  to  the 
area  of  the  fire-box.  The  average  speed  of  the  paaseni^  trslns  is  about  30  ndles 
an  hour ;  but  Marshal  Soult,  when  in  England,  was  earned  at  the  rate  of  60  miles : 
and  the  progress  of  improvement  is  such,  that  no  limit  can  be  placed  to  tbs  rapidity, 
ease,  and  cheapness  or  conveyance  by  these  splendid  creations. 

Formation  of  Bbittsh  Railways,  Statistigb,  &o. 

The  British  railways  for  general  traffic  have  been  all  formed  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, acting  under  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Respectable  projects  commonly 
emanate  from  a  few  individuals  interested  in  the  line  proposed ;  though  the  mass  of 
original  proprietors  are  almost  always  speoulative  adventurers.  In  carrying  out  the 
measure,  directors  of  business-like  habits  and  looal  influence  are  appointed,  who  allot 
themselves  into  sub-committees  to  look  after  the  traffic,  the  surveying;,  the  share-list, 
and  the  canvassing  along  the  line^  accordin^s  to  their  qualifications.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  no  engineennc  difficulties  of  a  marked  character  between  the 
two  termini,  the  next  stsge,  if  the  share-list  be  found  to  fill,  is  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bable income.  This  is  done  by  computing  the  amount  of  passengers,  oarria^^es,  and 
goods  passing  at  particular  places  on  the  hne,  and  calculating  the  probable  mcrease 
of  this  **  dir^  traffic  **  from  the  cheapness  and  quickness  <»  the  railvray,  as  vreQ 
as  tiie  **  contingent  traffic  *'  from  other  places,  whence  travellers  and  goods  can 
be  carried  more  advantageously  by  the  proposed  railway  than  wholly  by  a  direct 
conveyance.  In  such  computations  some  assistanoe  may  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
cess of  other  undertakings ;  still,  gr^t  discrimination  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
inorease  of  passenflers— the  main  contributors  to  a  railway— has,  according  to  Mr 
Leeount,  been  in  all  proportions  up  to  80  to  1. 

Meanwhile,  the  enmneor  will  be  eoAged  in  the  surveying  and  levelling.  And  in 
most  cases  a  practised  man  will  be  abb  at  cmee  to  decide  upon  the  prinoipal  points 
of  the  course,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  T^^^Wqir  of  traffic,  as  the  avoiding 
of  curves,  costly  purchases,  and  expensive  operations.  As  a  |[eneral  rule,  a  per- 
fectly straight  and  level  line  is  to  be  jpreferred  when  the  termim  are  of  equal  elsva- 
tion,  or  a  uniform  slope  when  one  is  higher  than  the  other.  But  as  it  rarely  happens 
that  either  of  these  can  be  obtained  for  any  great  distance  vrithout  inconvenient  and 
expensive  deviations,  the  engineer  so  a4]usts  his  inclinations,  or  gradients^  as  to 
make  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  a  level;  avoiding  loss  of  engine  povrer  from 
undulations,  bv  making  all  the  mdinations  on  one  side  of  the  summit  point  rise 
towards  it,  ana  all  on  the  opposite  side  descend  from  it.  The  retarding  eimot  of  elo- 
vations  is  variously  estimated ;  but  it  is  a  common  theory  that  an  ekvation  of  20 
feet  requires  an  exertion  of  power  equal  to  that  on  a  mile  ci  level  railway  ;  so  that 
the  same  power  which  would  move  a  given  load  over  one  mile  of  railway  rising  20 
feet,  or  1  in  264— the  characteristic  or  ordinary  gradient  on  the  South  Western, 
Brighton,  South  Eastern,  and  many  other  lines— would  move  the  same  load  over 
two  miles  of  level  road ;  hence  making  the  **  equivalent  distance  "  double  the 
"  actual  distance."  In  conducting  a  rauway  over  a  considerable  elevation,  some 
engineers  distribute  the  rise  and  fall  as  equally  as  possiUe  throughout  the  whole 
line  ;  others  concentrate  them  in  a  few  steep  planes,  where  additional  engines  are 
used,  and  make  the  remainder  comparatively  leveL  Thus,  in  the  London  and  Bir- 
_..    ^1.      mii^i^y,  the  ordinary  gradient  is  1  in  330,  or  16  feet  per  mile,  which  b 
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nowhere  exooeded  exoept  in  the  extenaton  from  Camden  Town  to  Enston  Square. 
Bat  the  Liverpool  and  Manehester  Railway,  on  the  main  line,  hu  no  ^uradient  ex- 


a  ^teeper  gradient  tnan  b^  leet  per  mue.  or  i  m  tii'j,  exoept  two  mcunea  pianes  or 
1  in  100 ;  and  on  the  Edinburffn  and  Glasgow  line,  the  steei>e8t  iB  1  in  880,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inclined  pune  on  aoproaohing  the  latter  city.  Similarity  in  the 
gradients  is  essential  to  the  economical  working  of  a  railway  by  inanimate  power. 
If  any  inclination  occur  bo  steep  that  the  ordinary  power  cannot  ascend  it  by  a 
reduction  of  speed,  it  must  either  be  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  power,  or 
the  engine  must  run  over  otiier  parts  of  the  road  with  less  than  a  maxinrnm  load, 
and  consequently  at  an  unnecessary  expense. 

While  the  engineer  is  engaged,  the  sohcitor  will  have  been  feeliog  his  way  amongst 
the  landholders  and  occupiers,  so  that  refractory  proprietors  may  if  possible  oe 
avoided ;  and  after  a  Ume  he,  the  engineer,  secretary,  and  directors,  will  tlirow  all 
their  information  into  one  8tock|  juia  select  that  line  which  on  the  whole  appears 
to  be  the  best  with  reference  to  its  gradients,  geoloKV,  commercial  importance,  and 
the  facilities  it  affords  for  constructing  the  worn.  These  and  all  other  prelimmary 
matters  require  the  greatest  consideraldon,  from  the  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense 
of  obtaining  acts  of  parliament  for  railways,  more  especially  under  the  present 
standing  orders,  whicn  require  the  plans  to  be  deposited  witn  the  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  by  March  1,  and  in  the  Private  Bill-Office  by  April  1,  in  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which  the  application  to  parliament  is  made,— thus  allowing  a  whole  year 
(instead  of  6  months  as  before  1837)  for  interested  parties  to  consider  the  scheme, 
and  prepare  for  opposing  or  advocating  it.  A  eenem  account  of  the  existing  regu- 
lations will  be  found  under  Company.  Besioes  other  powers,  the  B^ilway  Act 
usually  grants  authority  to  borrow  an  additional  sum,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
share-capital,  if  necessary. 

The  act  bemg  obtained,  the  land  required  is  set  out  and  purchased.  Where  ex- 
orbitant compensation  is  required,  recourse  is  had  to  a  jury,  who  commonly  award 
a  sum  much  less  than  that  claimed.  The  excavations,  embankments,  tuimemng,  and 
masonry  for  bridges,  viaducts,  and  other  erections,  are  then  let  to  contractors ; 
arrannng  if  possiole  so  that  each  will  be  enabled  to  use  all  his  excavations  in  his 
embankments.  The  **  formation  leyel "  being  thus  completed,  is  spread  over  with 
a  stratum  of  broken  stone  or  '*  baUast,"  on  which  firm  dir  foundation  are  placed 
the  blocks  or  sleepers  to  which  the  rails  are  fSutened ;  and  the  intervening  spaces 
are  afterwards  filled  up  with  the  same  material.  The  ordinary  standard  wioth  of 
the  rail-tracks,  both  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  4  feet  8}  inches ;  but  a 
few  in  this  country  are  nearly  6  feet ;  and  the  gauge  of  the  Great  Western  wus  fixed 
by  Mr  Brunei  at  7  feet,  in  order  to  allow  scope  for  improvements  in  power,  speedy 
stability,  and  convenience  ;  but  this  is  generally  eonaidered  to  be  beyond  the  most 
advantageous  width.    The  distance  between  the  tracks  is  of  inferior  conseqnenoe. 

The  expense  of  constructing  English  railvrays,  all  with  double  traeks^has  varied 
under  different  circumstanoes  from  £10,000  to  £50,000  per  mile.  The  annual 
charges  are  also  extremely  variable,-Hrailwa^  expenseB  being  Indeed  as  yet  but 
imperfectlv  understood.  But  the  experience  of  several  onderts&ingB  in  this  country 
and  in  Beii^um  coincide  pretty  closely  in  showing  the  average  proportion  of  the 
annual  receipts  to  the  annual  expenditure  to  be  nearly  as  2  to  1.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  subj^oined  table,  that  in  general  long  lines  have  been  the  most  profitable. 

In  the  Umted  Kingdom  about  3000  miles  of  railway  have  been  sanctioned  by 
acts  of  parliament ;  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  which  are  intended  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  ana  goods  by  steam-power  ;  and  of  these  last  nearly  ISOO  miles 
are  in  operation.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  undertakmgs  may  be 
stated  at  from  £60,000,000  to  £70,000.000. 

In  the  United  States  about  3500  miles  were  in  operation  in  1840^  and  the  ave- 
rage expense  of  their  formation  was  only  about  £5000  per  mile,  arising  partly  from 
the  cheapness  of  land  and  timber,  and  partly  from  their  being^in  great  part  only 
single  tracks,  and  in  other  respects  of  inferior  construction.  Comprehensive  rail- 
way systems  haye  been  formea  by  the  governments  of  Belgium  and  France.  Im- 
portant lines  are  also  in  progress  in  Ciermany,  Austria^  and  Italy.  And  they  have 
been  introduced  into  Russia,  Canada,  CuIm^  £;gypt,ana  other  parts,— the  engineers' 
being  frequently,  and  the  rails  and  locomotives  g^erally,  from  England. 


A  dutj  of  |d.  per  mile  per  pusentter  wu  formertj  eiMted  on  British  railwayi ; 
bat,  liiice  AnKDst  1843,  it  has  been  laiied  at  the  rmte  of  6  pet  cent,  on  the  grom 
MMipti  from  this  eoime  (5  ft  6  Vict.  c.  79).  The  Board  of  Tnds  it  Tested  with 
aoontToIlingpiiwer  orar  tluMwoAtbytbeKU  3&  1  Viot.  e.9J,mai  fi&e  Vict, 
c  GS,  whiob  likewise  rontain  naiiieroiu  repilatiaiu  foi  tbeir  nun^iemeiit. 

Fiuther  infomatiOT  OD  tba  mltjsot  of  thu  utlole  will  be  fonnd  in  the  "  Pnetioil 
Traatisu  "  of  Hr  Wood  and  Utntenaat  LeooBnt.  ■ 

BAISINS  (Ft.  Rmtbt*  tet  ou  paatt.  Ger.  Rumen.  It  Vve  nuw.  For. 
Pauai.  Rob.  /nuat.  Sp.  Paaai),  dried  gnqws.  They  an  disttngnuhed  bj  the 
pla«M  where  piodoeed  ot  aiported,— as  l&laga,  Valen^.  and  Smjmn ;  or  frou 
the  Tarietr  of  oapa  or  mode  oTpreiMratiDn,— as  mtuaaleli,bloonu,  lahanas,  lexias, 
andnuim  ^thenm.  The  latter  are  dried  by  mIw  beat  alone  i  ioTerior  kinds  ai« 
dried  in  OTens;  bnt  the  moM  oomnon  way  ii  to  dip  the  irapaa  bi  a  hot  liiiTinm  of 
watei  and  wood  uhH  (those  of  tbe  Tine  hnnehes  or  (en£lla  b^ngpreTenedluid  a 
Uttle  oliTe-oil,aDd  aftenraidi  expOM  then  to  the  ran.  In  the  le;  nsed  for  the  Valen- 


Abont  200,000  cwts.  i 


..  a  httle  Blacked  lime  i>  also  nsed.  The  flnest  in  qnality  are  the  Malaga 
mosoatels;  the  lowest  the  black  Smjtna  tr'~—  ii™-*  onnnnn  ._>.  ._  .„. 
DDaJlj  entered  for  bame  oonsnm-^'™  "•<>"  <' 

are  imported  from  Spain,  and  |l , 

at  Chesmtf  and  Tontia,  near  Smyrna,  except  u 
ported  tMm  Smyrna  itielf.  a 

TbadnmofraWBiliebnitMlbL  Tbe  cwk  of  Hil^*,  1  <:««•  i  ol  Tnrtej,  »  cwU,  Tbebu 
•r  Hibit*.  tt  Ibi- J  (tf  Viboda,  M  lU. 

RAFESEED  (Dan.  Ra^n.    Fr.  Gnatu  dmawU*.    (Ser.  Raptaai)  is  the  pn>- 
dnM  <i(a  hardj  biennial  plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe  iBranica  naptu),  eitonilTely 


nimption  m  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  whiob  abont  Jtha 
id  |th  from  TnricsT,— the  luier  bdne  diipped  entirely 
'  Smyrna,  except  the  sultanas,  a  amul  flne  spedes  ex- 
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culiiTated  on  the  Continent.  It  is  ehieflj  valned  for  the  oil  which  is  extraoted  from 
it  by  /ninding  and  pressure ;  and  from  600,000  to  1,000^000  bushels  are  annually  im- 
ported for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom — principally  from  Denmark,  though 
to  some  extent  also  from  Germany  and  Russia.  [Oil.]  In  Essex,  Lincoln,  and 
Cambridge,  rape  is  reared  for  its  stems  and  learee,  which  are  used  in  fJBeding  sheep. 

Rapessbd  CGlkb  is  employed,  like  linseed  cake,  on  the  Continent  to  feed  cattle 
and  pigs ;  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  likewise  brought  to  this  country  to  be 
used  as  manure.  B 

RASPBERRY,  the  fruit  of  the  Rvbus  Idaus,  a  natire  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  extensively  used  by  the  cook  and  the  confectioner,  also  in  the 
preparation  01  cordial  spiritous  liquors. 

RATAFIA,  a  spiritous  compound  of  fruit  kernels,  spices,  and  brandy. 

RATTANS,  on  CANES,  are  gigantic  reeds,  the  produce  of  different  species  of 
palms  iCalamtu  ratang,  &c.),  principally  found  on  the  Malay  peninsula  and  arohi« 
pelago.  where  they  grow  in  the  forests,  climbing  oyer  trees  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  known  plants.  They  are  to  be  chosen  long,  well  dazed,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  of  a  small  size,  and  not  brittle.  They  are  generally  sold  in  bundles, 
each  containing  100.  About  10,000.000  rattans  arp  ft^vraally  imported  iiito  this 
country,  where  they  are  chiefly  yalued  for  the  hard  coating  of  their  stems,  which 
are  sput  into  strips,  and  manumctured  into  chair-bottoms  and  similar  articles. 

REAL,  a  Spamsn  coin  in  yellon  =  SJd. ;  also  a  money  of  account  =  4}d. 

REALGAR,  a  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  ;  brittle,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  insol- 
uble in  water.  Sp.  gr.  3*34.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  is  used  as 
a  colouring  substance,  as  well  as  in  pyrotechnical  compounds. 

RE- ASSURANCE,  a  contract  by  which  an  insurer  is  protected  by  other  under- 
writers a^binst  the  risks  he  has  undertaken. 

REBATE  OR  RABAT,  a  per  centage  deduction  from  a  stipulated  price. 

RECEIPT  OR  ACQUITTANCE,  a  document  acknowledging  that  he  who  signs  it 
has  received  a  sum  of  money  or  any  other  subject  of  claim,  and  releasing  the  party 
to  whom  the  acquittance  is  panted.  A  receipt  for  money  is  strong  eyidence  of  its 
haying  been  paid,  but  is  not  incontroyertibly  conclusiye  ;  leaving  it  open  to  proof 
by  the  grantor  that  the  money  has  not  been  received,  or  that  he  granted  the  re- 
ceipt under  misrepresentation.  In  England,  an  indorsement  on  a  deed,  of  a  re- 
ceipt of  a  sum  of  money,  is  not  conclusive^  the  deed  itself  in  its  contents  not  stating 
suon  receipt :  and  it  may  be  shown  that  in  fact  the  money  was  not  paid.  The  in- 
dorsement, not  being  under  seaL  cannot  amount  to  an  estoppel,  but  can  only  be 
evidence  for  the  jury,  capable  of  being  rebutted  by  other  circumstances  in  the  case 
iPhilipB  on  Evidence^  388-9).  A  general  receipt  or  acquittance,  **  in  full  of  all 
demands,"  is  held  in  England  to  discharge  all  debts,  except  such  as  are  on  specialty, 
as  bonds.  biUs,  &o.,  which  can  only  be  met  by  some  specialty  of  equal  force,  such  as 
a  general  release.  Receipts  must  be  duly  stamped,  otherwise,  by  23  Geo.  III.  c. 
49,  §  14,  they  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  ;  and  by  35  Greo.  III.  c.  55,  §  8,  all 
and  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  write  or  sign,  or  cause  to  be  written  or 
signed,  any  receipt,  &c.,  not  duly  stamped,  forfeits  £10,  in  case  the  sum  discharged 
does  not  amount  to  £100 ;  and  £20.  in  case  it  amount  to  £100  and  upveards.  By 
§  9,  any  person  stating  a  false  sum  In  the  receipt,  dividing  the  sum  into  small  por- 
tions, or  otherwise  attempting  evasion,  is  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £50.  By  §  11,  if  a 
receipt  is  brought  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  within  fourteen  davs  alter  its 
date  or  issue,  it  may  bo  stamped  on  payment  of  £5  over  and  above  tne  duty ;  if 
beyond  fourteen  days,  and  within  one  calendar  month,  on  payment  of  £10  over 
and  above  the  duty.  By  §  10,  the  commissioners  are  prohibited  from  stamping 
receipts  otherwise  than  on  these  terms.  Bjf  43  Geo.  III.  c  126,  §  5,  anv  person 
who  has  paid  a  sum  of  money  which  requires  a  receipt-stamp,  may  produce  the 
proper  stamped  paper,  and  may  require  tne  receiver  to  grant  a  receipt  on  it.  and 
pay  the  stomp-dnty^  which,  if  ne  refuse,  he  renders  himself  liable  in  a  penalty  of 
£10.  By  55  Greo.  III.  c.  184  (schedule),  a  receipt,  which  bears  to  be  '*^in  Aill  of 
aJl  demands,"  is  liable,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  transactions  settled,  to  a  duty 
of  10s.  A  receipt  is  available,  if  stamped  with  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  that 
assigned  to  it  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  126,  §  6).  By  35  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  §  7,  **  every  memo- 
randum or  wnting  whatever,  given  to  any  person  or  persons  for  or  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  which  shall  contain  or  express,  or  in  any  manner  signifr  or  denote 
any  acknowledgment  of  anv  part  of  any  debt,  claim,  account,  or  demand  being  paid, 
settled,  received,  accounted  for,  balanced,  discharged,  released,  or  satisfied,  whether 
the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be  satisfied  by  or  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  person 
or  persons  by  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  given,  is  liable  to  stamp. '    An 
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aokiiowledgnient  of  haTing  reodted  the  Moeptaaoe  of  a  bill  of  ezohftiige  in  paymeDt 
reqaires  a  reoeipt-stamp.  Bat  the  expreenoiiB  "  Mr  T.  has  left  m  my  hands,**  and 
**  I  hare  leceiTed  a  bUL  &c^  to  reooTer/'  &o.,  not  beinc  giyen  for  or  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  are  heU  not  to  reqnire  stamps  (Lanffdon  e.  Wilson,  2  Man.  f  K^ 
10).  A  reoeint  for  a  iciren  snm  requires  only  a  stamp  to  meet  that  amount,  though 
it  make  mention  of  other  sums.  A.  written  aoknowled^ment  at  the  foot  of  an  ac- 
count, that  such  account  ''is  oonreot^"  may  be  giTen  m  CTidenoe  without  being 
stamped.  In  1853,  by  16  &  17  Vict  c  59,  a  nniibrm  duty  of  Id.  was  imposed 
on  all  receipts,  sad  a  like  dnty  on  drafts  or  orders  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 
RE-EXCHANGE,  the  price  of  a  new  exchange  due  on  a  protested  bilL 
REGISTRATION— CLAUSE  OF,  in  the  hiw  of  SooUand,  is  a  form  of  eUnse 
applicable  to  obligatory  deeds,  anthoming  them  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  a 
court  hating  juriwiiction  to  pat  the  deed  m  force.  When  the  deed  is  so  registered 
in  terms  ofttie  cUuse,  it  may  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  a  decree  of  the  court. 

REGISTRY  OF  SHIPS.  Before  a  ship  is  ready  for  sea,  the  property  of  it  is 
in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  any  other  moTeable ;  but  whenever  it  oecomee 
fitted  for  its  proper  purpose,  all  rights  connected  with  it  are,  by  a  law  extending  orer 
the  whole  of  the  British  dominions,  held  under  a  srstem  of  custom-house  regis- 
tration ;  a  compliance  with  the  prorisions  of  which  Is  besides  necessary  to  entitle 
a  vessel  to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship  under  the  naviipition  laws.  Ine  registry 
of  flAiips  was  introduced  into  this  country  bjr  the  Navi^sation  Act  of  1660.  [Navi- 
OATioN  Laws.]  It  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  various  acts  ^  and  at  length  the 
whole  were  consolidated  and  reduced  to  a  system.  The  existing  refulations  are 
embodied  in  a  statute  passed  in  18S3,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  ftul  abstract  :— 
Abridgment  of  an  Act  for  the  Registering  of  British  YesselB,  viz.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  55,  with  the  Alterations  ofthe  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  113. 
S  I.  Act  6  Geo.  lY.  e.  110,  sndioooMdiiig  acta  govtraor,  or  ooaunaiider-in-chlflr  of  any  plaee 
oonsoUdated.  sbrosd  whar«  WMb  may  be  regMtred. 

CerMeaU  and  Qeneral  tUgulatiom.  §  8.  No       {  4^  Y«ielt  not  duly  regiBlerad,  and  not  liav* 
vend  U  entitled  to  any  of  the  privUegee  of  a  ins  obtained  certiflaate,  ezerctaing  any  of  tbe 
Britleh-registered  ihlp.   onleii  it  have  been   pmUegef  of  a  Bxltlflh  ship,  are  liable  to  for* 
la  vlrtae  of  the  act  4  Geo.  lY.  e.   feiture. 

§  flb  No  ihlp  em  be  duly  leglrtefed  bv  virtae 
of  thk  aot,  except  toefa  as  are  whollv  of  the  build 
of  the  tTnlted  Kingdom,  <»■  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  of  Ouetnaey  or  Jerny ,  or  of  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, pboitations,  or  territories  in  Asia,  AfHea. 
or  America,  or  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligo- 
land, or  sadi  as  may  have  been  oondenned  as 
prises,  or  for  breach  oc  the  laws  for  thepreventlon 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  which  wholly  belong  to 
British  subjects. 

9  6.  Mediterranean  Pass  (now  in  disuse)  may  be 
Issued  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta  for  certain  siiipe 
belonging  to  these  places. 

C  7*  No  vessel  can  retatai  the  pririlegee  of  a 
British  ship  alter  having  been  repaired  in  a 
foreign  country,  if  the  repairs  exceed  tiie  snm 
of  90s.  for  every  ton  of  the  burden,  unless 
they  have  been  necessary  by  reason  of  extnordi- 
naiy  damage  sustained  during  absence  firom  the 
British  dominions,  to  enable  her  to  perform 
her  voyage,  and  to  return  to  some  idace  In  the 
said  dommions ;  and  whenever  any  vessel  so  re- 
paired in  a  foreign  countxy  arrives  at  any  port  In 
the  British  dominiou  as  a  British-rc^rtersd 
ship  or  vessel,  the  master  or  other  person  having 
the  duuge  must,  upon  the  flrrt  entry,  report  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  that  the  vessd  has 
been  so  repaired,  under  penalty  of  90s.  per  ton ; 
and  if  it  be  proved  to  thesatisfactfon  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Cu8t<Hns  that  sudi  vessd  was 
seaworthy  at  the  time  when  she  last  departed 
fh>m  any  place  in  the  British  dominions,  and 
that  no  greater  repairs  have  been  done  than  were 
necessary  .they  may,  uixui  full  oonsideration  of  dr^ 
cumstances,  direct  the  collector  and  comptroller 
to  certify  on  the  certidcate  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commisBionen  that  the 
privileges  have  not  been  forfeited,  notwithstand- 
ing the  repairs. 

I  8.  Any  registered  vessd,  declared  to  be 
stranded  or  unseaworthy,  and  incapable  of  being 
reoovered  or  repafa«d  to  the  advantage  of  the 


41,  or  the  act  6  Geo.  lY.  &  110,  or  be 
tered  in  terms  of  this  act,  and  a  certificate 
rwistn  be  obtained  in  the  statutory  form. 

1 3.  The  following  are  the  persons  anthorlxed  to 
make  registry  and  grant  oertifloatee  for  vessds  in 
thdr  rsspectlve  phMses  >- The  colleetor  and  cosnp- 
troller  of  the  customs  in  anv  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  respectively : 
The  principal  officers  of  the  customs  m  Guern- 
sey or  Jersey,  tc^gether  with  the  governor,  lien- 
tenant*govemor,  or  oommander-in-chld  of  thoee 
ishuods, respectively:  The collectorand comptrol- 
ler of  any  port  in  the  British  possessions  in  Asia, 
AlHca,  and  America,  or  the  collector  where  there 
is  no  comptroller :  The  collector  of  duties  at  any 
port  in  the  territoriee  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  within  the  limits  of 
their  charter,  or  any  other  person  of  the  rank  in 
thdr  service  of  senior  mercnant,  or  of  six  years' 
standing  in  thdr  service,  appomted  to  act  In 
execution  of  the  act :  The  coQector  at  any  Bri- 
tish posseesion  within  the  said  limits,  together 
vrtth  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief: The  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  commaader-tn-diief  of  Mdta,  Gib- 
raltar, Heligoland,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 
spectively Trepealed  as  to  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  collector  oaving  been  appomted,  1  &  S  Yict.  c. 
113,  §  16].  No  vessd  can  be  registeired  at  HeU- 
gohmd,  except  it  be  wholly  of  tlie  build  of  that 
place ;  and  vesseto,  after  having  been  registered 
at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland,  cannot 
be  registered  dsewhere.  Vessels  registered  at 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Hdlgoland,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  British  ships  in  any  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  of  the 
Britiiihpoesssdons  in  America.  Wherever  the  act 
makes  provision  as  to  collectors  and  comptrollers 
of  the  costoms,  the  provisfons  extend  to  all  the 
above-named  oAdals  in  thdr  respective  dKom- 
stances ;  and  all  peovliioQS  as  to  eommlseioBers 
of  the  cttitoBHspply  to  tlte  govenor,  lientensnt" 
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ownen,  and  ftnr  Kieh  rmaons  sold  by  order  of 
a  court  for  the  benefit  of  the  ownen  or  others, 
is  deemed  a  vessel  lost  or  broken  np  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  and  can  never  again  be  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  a  Britisb-buiH  ship. 

(0.  No  British  ship  beooming  i»ixe  to  an 
enemj  or  sold  to  foreigners  can  agun  be  entitled 
to  the  privileges. 

9  10.  No  registry  can  be  made  In  any  other 

C»rt  or  place  than  that  to  which  soeh  vessel  bo- 
ngs (except  of  vessels  condemned  as  prises  in 
Ouemsqr,  Jersey,  or  Man,  which  must  be  re- 
gistered as  pointed  out  below) ;  and  any  regiatiy 
made  contrary  to  these  provisions  is  niul,  unless 
the  proper  omoen  be  specially  anthoriaed  to 
make  such  registry  in  any  other  port  by  order  of 
the  commissioners.  At  every  port  of  registry  a 
book  must  be  kept  by  the  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler, in  which  aU  the  particuhirs  contained  in  the 
form  of  the  certificate  must  be  entored ;  and 
every  registry  must  be  numbered  in  progression, 
beginning  at  the  commencement  oieach  year ; 
and  theooUector  and  comptroller  must,wlthui  one 
month,  transmit  to  the  commissionerB  a  true 
<M>py,  with  the  number  of  oertifieatee  granted. 

I  11.  Every  veseel  is  deemed  to  beloiv  to  some 
portat  or  near  which  some,  or  one,  of  the  owners, 
who  make  and  subscribe  the  dedaratlon  required 
before  registry,  resides,  and  when  such  owner 
or  owners  transferal!  his  or  their  shares,  the  ves- 
sel must  be  registered  de  iwwo  before  sailing  from 
the  port  to  which  she  then  belongs,  or  from  any 
other  port  in  the  same  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  the  same  colony,  plantation,  idand,  or 
territory ;  but  if  the  owner  or  owners  cannot  in 
sufBdent  time  comply  with  tbeee  requisites,  so 
that  r^istry  may  be  made  before  it  be  necessary 
to  sail,  tlie  collecior  and  comptroller  of  the  port 
where  the  vessel  maar  then  be,  may  certify  upon 
the  back  of  the  ezlstug  certificate,  that'the  same 
is  to  remain  in  foroe  for  the  voyage.  In  the  case 
of  a  vessel  built  in  any  of  the  lore^  possessions 
of  the  crown  for  owners  residing  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  the  master  or  the  agent  for  the 
owners  produce  to  theceUectoraad  comptroller  of 
the  port  at  or  near  to  which  the  vessel  was  built, 
the  certificate  of  the  builder  required  by  the  act, 
and  subscribe  a  declaration  of  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  principal  owners,  bearing  that 
she  is  the  identical  vessel  mentioned  in  such  cer- 
tificate, and  that  no  foreigner,  to  tiia  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  lue  any  lateMift  therehi, 
the  collector  and  comptroller  sbaU  cauee  the  ves- 
sel to  be  surveyed  and  measunkU  and  give  the 
master  a  ceitiflcate  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
stating  when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  vessel 
was  built,  the  description,  tonnage,  dco.,  which 
certitlcato  has  the  foroe  of  a  certificate  of  registry 
for  two  years,  unkas  the  ship  Moner  arrive  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

}  IS.  No  person  who  has  taken  the  oaih  olal- 
kgiaace  to  a  foreign  state,  except  under  the  tenas 
of  some  capitulation,  unless  he  afterwards  become 
a  deniaen  or  naturaliaed  suhieet  of  the  United 
Kingd(Kn,  nor  any  person  osually  residing  in  any 
country  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
crown,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  acme  British 
factory,  or  agent  for  or  partner  in  any  house  or 
co^artnership.actuaUy  canying  on  trade  in  Qreat 
Britain  or  Ireland,  is  entitled  to  be  the  owner.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  any 
vessel  r^tered  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

Oumar*t  DeOaratHm,  9l3>  Before  registry  and 
certificate,  a  declaration,  describing  the  ship, 
owners,  and  maeter,  and  that  no  part  of  the  ves- 
id  belonoB  to  foreignoB,  must  be  made  and 
subscribed  (according  to  a  form  given  in  tlie 
act)  before  the  proper  oflleer~^y  we  owner,  if 
the  vessel  is  owned  by  one  person;  or  in  case  thare 
be  two  joint-owners,  by  boUi,  if  both  be  resident 
witUn  twenty  miles  of  the  plawwhere  thanglitiy  I 


li  reqolzvd.  or  by  one  if  one  or  both  be  rerident  al 
a  greater  distance  {  or  if  the  number  exceed  two, 
thenbythegreaterpart  ofthe  number  if  the  greater 
number  reside  within  twenty  mike ;  Irat  the  num- 
ber is  not  in  any  ease  to  exceed  three,  unless  a 
greater  number  he  desirous  to  Join  in  subscribing 
the  declaration,  and  one  is  sufficient  if  all.  or  all 
except  one,  be  resident  at  a  greater  distance 
than  twenty  miles. 

9  14.  In  case  the  required  number  of  owners  do 
not  personally  attend  to  subscribe  the  declaration, 
such  as  personally  attend  must  further  declare 
ttiat  the  part-owners  then  abeent  are  not  resident 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  place,  and  have  not, 
to  the  beet  of  thehr  knowledge  or  belief,  wilfully 
abeented  themselves  to  avoid  making  the  dedara- 
tfon,  or  are  prevented  by  illness  from  atteodin^^ 

Survep  OMd  Meaturement,  9  1&  To  enable  a 
proper  certificate  to  be  granted,  it  Is  provided 
that,  previous  to  the  roistering,  some  one  or 
more  persons  appointed  by  the  commissioners  are 
to  go  on  board,andstrictly  and  accuratelyexamine 
and  admeasure  the  vessel  as  to  every  particular 
contained  in  the  form  of  the  certificate,  in  the 
preeenee  of  the  master,  or  any  other  person  an- 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  or  hi  their 
abeenoe  by  the  master ;  and  they  must  deliver  a 
true  account  in  writing  of  all  such  particuhuv  of 
the  build,  description,  and  admeasurement,  as 
are  specified  in  the  form  of  the  certificate,  to  tha 
collector  and  comptroller ;  and  the  person  attend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  owners  is  required  to  sign 
his  name  to  the  certificate,  in  teetimony  of  its 
truth,  if  he  agree  with  the  particulars  thereof. 

99  16,  17,  and  18,  containing  provisions  for 
measurement,  are  repealed  by  ft  ft  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  06  i  for  which  see  ToirNAeB. 

9  19.  Whenever  the  tonnage  Is  ascertained  ac- 
cording to  the  preeeribed  rules  (except  in  the 
case  of  vessels  aomeasured  afloat),  the  same  la 
ever  after  deemed  the  tonnage,  and  must  be  re- 
peated in  every  registry,  unlees  any  alteration  be 
made  in  the  form  and  burden,  or  it  be  discovered 
that  the  tonnage  had  been  erroneously  taken. 

Band,  9  m  At  the  obtahitaig  of  the  certificate, 
security  by  bond  must  be  given  (by  the  roaster  and 
such  oftheownersaspersonaUyattend,asabove) 
to  the  satisfiiction  ofthe  registering  oflleers,  in  the 
penalties  following,  via.  If  the  vessel  be  decked 
or  be  above  the  burden  of  16  and  not  oxeeodina  AO 
tons,  in  £100;  ifexoeedingftOand  not  exceeding 
100  ton,  in  £300 ;  if  exceeding  100  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  tons,  in  £500;  if  exceeding  900  and 
not  exceeding  300  tons.  In  £800 ;  andif  exceeding 
300  tons,  then  In  the  penaUy  of  £1000.  The 
conditions  of  every  such  bond  are  as  f<dlows  :>- 
that  the  certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent,  or 
otbevwiae  disposed  of  to  any  persoa,  bnt  shall 
be  solely  made  use  of  for  the  service  of  the  ves- 
sil  fot  which  it  is  granted ;  and  that  m  case  she 
be  lost,  taken,  burnt,  or  broken  up,  or  other- 
wise prevented  from  returning  to  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  or  shall  on  any  account  have 
lost  her  privileges,  or  shall  have  been  seiaed  and 
condemned  for  illicit  tradhig,  or  shall  have  been 
taken  in  execution  for  debt  and  sold  by  proeesa 
of  law,  or  shall  have  been  sold  to  the  erowa,  or 
shall  under  any  circumstances  have  been  rois- 
tered de  novo,  the  certificate,  if  pieserrad,  eball 
be  delivered  up,  within  one  month  after  the  ar* 
rival  ofthe  niMter  in  any  place  in  the  BritJ^  do- 
minions, to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  some 
port  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
of  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  oonunander-in-chief  for 
the  time  bdng  of  Guernsey  or  Jeney ;  and  that 
if  any  foreigner,  or  any  personfor  the  useand  bene- 
fit of  a  foreigner,  purchase  or  otherwise  become 
entitled  to  any  interest  In  the  vessel,  and  the  same 
shall  be  within  the  limits  of  any  port  of  tlie 
British  dominJooi,  asahove,  thacertUloateah«U» 
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within  tem  diiyft  after  the  tnuufer,  be  deUfered 
up  to  the  persons  authoriied  to  make  registry  and 
grant  oertiflcate  of  registry  at  the  place ;  and 
that  if  the  Teasel  be  in  any  foreign  port  when 
anch  tnnafer  talces  place,  the  eertiflcate  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  nearest  British  consul  or  other 
eliief  British  officer,  or  that  if  the  vessel  be  at 
sea  when  sudi  iraynswr  takes  place,  the  certificate 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  British  consul 
or  other  chief  British  officer  at  the  flrat  foreign 
port  at  which  he  arrives,  immediately  on  arrival, 
or.  If  he  arrive  at  anyport  of  the  Bntlsh  domin- 
ions, to  the  proper  oflloer,  within  fourteen  days 
after  arrivaL  If  it  happen  that  at  the  time  of 
r^istry  the  veswl  be  at  any  other  port  than  that 
to  which  she  belongSi  so  that  the  master  cannot 
attend  to  Join  with  the  owners  in  the  bond,  he 
may  give  a  separate  bond  at  the  port  where  the 
vessel  may  then  be,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  port 
of  registration. 

§  21.  When  themasto-  is  changed,  the  master 
or  owner  must  deliver  the  certificate  to  the 
proper  officers,  at  the  port  where  the  change 
takes  place,  who  indorse  a  memorandum  of  the 
change,  and  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of 
the  place  of  registration,  who  makes  a  memor- 
andum in  the  book  of  registers,  and  gives  notice 
thereof  to  the  commissioners.  The  new  master 
must  give  bond  as  above,  before  his  name  is  in- 
dorsed. 

tSS.  The  bonds  are  liable  to  the  same  stamp 
onds  given  for  the  duties  of  customs. 

§  23.  Any  person  detaining  the  oertiflcate  oon- 
tiary  to  the  conditions  of  the  bond,  is  liable  to 
thepenalties in  the  bond. 

Jfanie  of  Ve$8dt  {  24.  No  name  can  be  given 
to  a  vessM  other  than  that  by  which  she  was  first 
registered ;  and  before  a  veasel,  after  registry,  be- 
gins to  take  hi  any  cargo,  the  name,  as  registered, 
and  her  port,  must  be  painted,  in  white  or  yellow 
letters,  of  a  length  of  not  less  than  four  Inches, 
upon  a  black  ground,  on  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  stem.  In  a  distinct  and  legible  manner, 
and  most  be  so  kept  and  preserved ;  and  if  the 
owner  or  master,  or  other  person  In  chaige, 
permit  the  ressel  to  begin  to  take  in  any  caivo 
before  the  name  has  been  so  painted,  or  wilfuUy 
alter,  erase,  obliterate,  or  conceal,  or  permit  the 
same  to  be  done  (unless  In  the  case  of  square- 
rigged  vessels  In  time  of  war),  or  in  any  docu- 
ment describe  such  vessel  by  any  other  tfian  the 
rogistwed  name,  or  describe,  or  permit  the  vessel 
to  be  described,  by  any  other  name  to  any  re- 
venue officer,  he  forfeitt  £100. 

BuUder'i  CertUfcate,  §  2ft.  Every  person  ap- 
plying for  a  certificate  Is  required  to  produce  a 
rail  account,  under  the  hand  of  the  builder,  of 
the  proper  denomination,  and  of  the  time  when 
and  the  ptoee  where  the  vessel  was  built,  and  an 
exact  aooonnt  of  the  tonnage,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  first  purchaser  (which  account  the 
builder  is  required  to  give  under  his  hand  on 
demand),  and  to  subscribe  a  declaration  that 
the  ressel  for  which  the  certificate  Is  required  is 
the  same  with  that  described  by  the  bullda*. 
[By  1  A  2  Vict.  c.  113,  S  11,  where  the  bufider 
cannot  be  found,  the  commissioners  may  take 
any  other  satisfactonr  evidence.] 

LoitCert^icaU,  S  96.  If  the  certificate  be  lost 
or  mislaid,  and  proof  thereof  be  made  to  the 
satisSsction  of  the  commissioners,  they  may  per- 
mit the  ressel  to  be  registered  de  novo,  and  a 
oerdficate  to  be  granted ;  prorided  that,  if  the 
veasel  be  far  distant  from  the  port  to  which  she 
belongs,  or  from  the  absence  of  the  owners,  or 
any  other  impediment,  registiy  cannot  be  made 
in  suffident  time,  the  commissioners  may  grant 
a  license  for  present  use,  which,  for  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  specified,  will  be  of  the  same  force 
as  a  certificate.  Before  registry  denoro  is  made, 
the  owners  and  master  must  give  bond  to  the 


commlsBlonera  in  such  sum  as  they  may  reqniret 
that  If  the  certificate  be  afterwardsfound,  it 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officers,  and  that 
no  illegal  use  has  been  or  shall  be  made  thereof 
with  his  or  tiieir  privity.  Before  such  license  is 
granted,  the  master  must  subscribe  a  declaration 
that  the  vessel  has  been  roistered,  naming  the 
port  and  the  time,  and  all  the  particulars  in  the 
oertiflcate,  to  the  best  cS  his  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, and  must  give  such  bond  and  with  the  same 
condition  as  is  before  mentioned.  Before  a  li- 
cense  is  granted,  the  ressel  must  be  surveyed ; 
and  the  oertiflcate  of  surrinr  muat  be  preserved  bv 
thecollectorandoomptroUerofthe  port  to-whicit 
she  belongs ;  and  In  virtue  of  it  the  commission- 
ers tOBj  permit  the  ressel  to  be  registered  after 
her  departure,  whenever  the  ownen  personally 
attend  to  subscribe  the  declaration,  and  comply 
with  the  other  reqnirites  of  the  act,  except  so 
fisr  as  relates  to  the  bond  by  the  master.  The 
oertiflcate  of  registry  may  then  be  trananaitted  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  any  other  port, 
to  be  given  to  the  master  on  his  giving  bono  and 
delivearlng  up  the  license. 

DetaftUng  Cert^leaU,  8  27.  When  a  petBon 
keeps  a  ship's  certificate  In  his  possession  con- 
trary to  thu  act,  and  refuses  to  deliver  It  up  to 
the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  or  the  master 
or  owners,  complaint  m«y  be  nude  on  oath  to 
any  Justice  residing  near  the  place  la  Oraat 
Bntun  or  Ireland,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Justioe  or  any  justice  of 
the  peace  In  any  of  the  possessions  abroad, 
who  must  grant  warrant  to  cause  the  person 
complained  against  to  be  brought  before  Um ; 
and  if  it  appear,  on  examination  or  otherwise, 
that  the  certificate  is  not  lost  or  mislaid,  but  is 
wilfully  detataied,  such  penoo  shall  forfeit  £100, 
and  on  fidlura  o!  payment  must  be  committed 
for  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twe*re 
months.  On  the  maglstntte  certifying  the  oon- 
rictlon,  registry  and  certificate  may  be  gnated 
of  new,  there  oeing  indorsed  on  the  latter  the 
ground  upon  which  the  ship  or  ressel  was  so  r»> 
gistered  de  novo*  If  the  person  detaining  the 
certificate  hare  absconded,  and  proof  thereof  be 
made  to  the  satlsfoction  of  the  commissioners, 
they  may  permit  the  ressel  to  be  registered  dt 
novo,  or  in  their  discretion  to  grant  a  license  as 
above. 

AUeraihn  on  SMp,  §  2a  If  any  ship,  r«gb- 
tered  pursuant  to  the  act,  be  altered  so  as  not  to 
correspond  with  all  the  particulars  in  the  eerti- 
flcate, she  must  be  registered  de  ttovo,  as  soon 
as  she  returns  to  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
or  to  a^  other  port  in  the  same  part  of  Uio 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  same  colony,  plantar 
tion,  iskmd,  or  territory ;  on  foilure,  the  vessel 
to  be,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  considered  as 
not  duly  roistered. 

Condemned  Vendi,  1 29.  The  owners  of  ves- 
sels condemned  as  lawful  prise  in  any  court  of 
admiralty,  or  oondeomed  for  breach  oi  the  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  must,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering,  produce  to  the  collec- 
tor and  comptroller  a  certiflcateof  condemnation, 
and  a  true  account  in  writinf  of  all  the  partlcu- 
Ian  contabied  in  the  oertiflcate,  as  above  set 
forth,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  skilful  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  court  to  survey  the  vesael, 
and  must  subscribe  a  dedaiatlon  before  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  that  the  veasel  Is  the  same 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  the  lodge. 

S  30l  Condemned  vessels  oaanot  be  regvtered 
in  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  and  must  be  rwia- 
tered  at  Southampton,  Weymouth,  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth,  Liverpool,  or  Whitehaven. 

Tran^ere  and  Skaret,  {  31.  As  between  Bri-> 
tish  sufajjects.  proper^  in  registered  ships  can 
only  be  txansierrea  by  bill  of  sale  or  other  instru- 
ment In  writing,  oontainlqg  a  mital  of  the  cer- 
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tificate»  or  the  prfaicIiNa  oontente  thereof,  and  a 
tnuiafBr  of  any  other  kfaid  b  not  raUd  or  effec- 
tual for  any  purpoee  whatever ;  bat  no  bill  of 
ealc  fa  deemea  void  by  roaion  of  any  eitor  to  the 
redtal.  or  by  the  recital  of  any  former  oertlflcate 
instead  of  the  existing  one,  provided  the  identity 
of  the  vessel  be  effectually  proved  therebv. 

i  39.  The  property  to  every  vessel,  of  whidi 
there  are  more  owners  than  one,  Is  considered  as 
divided  toto  64  shares,  and  the  nroportlon  held 
by  each  must  be  described  as  betog  a  oertato 
number  ctf  64th  parts  or  shares ;  and  no  person  Is 
entitled  to  he  registered  as  an  owner  to  respect  of 
any  proportion  which  Is  nota64th  part  or  sliare; 
and,  upon  the  first  registry  of  any  vesael,  the 
owners  snbscribtog  the  declaration  before  regis* 
try  must  declare  toe  number  of  shares  held  bv 
each,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  registered  aooova- 
itt^.  If  it  at  any  time  happen  that  the  property 
of  any  owner  cannot  be  reanced  toto  any  number 
of  64th  shares,  the  owners  of  fractional  parts  may 
trusfer  them  one  to  another,  or  jototly  to  any 
new  owner,  by  memorandum  upon  theu*  renee- 
tive  bills  of  sale,  or  bv  fnth  bill  of  sale,  without 
sudi  transfer  betog  usble  to  stamn-dnty.  The 
right  of  ai^  owner  to  any  fractional  part  is  not 
to  be  affected  by  reason  of  it  not  havtog  been 
registered.  Any  number  of  owners,  named  and 
described  to  the  registry,  betog  partners  to  any 
trading^house,  may  hold  any  vessel,  or  any  share 
or  sliares  of  any  vesiel,  in  the  name  of  the  00- 
partnerBhip,asjotots>wnett,  without  distinguish- 
ing the  proportionate  interest  of  each ;  and  the 
property  so  held  is  to  every  respect  partnenhlp 


{  S3.  lYo  more  than  thirty>two  persons  are  en 
titled  to  be  -        > 


owners  at  the  same  tfane  of  any 
sel,  as  tenants  to  common,  or  to  be  registered 
as  such ;  bat  thfa  does  not  affect  the  equitable 
title  of  mtoors,  heirs,  legatees,  creditors,  or 
others,  ezceedlniB  that  number,  duly  represented 
by  or  holding  from  any  of  the  persons  within  the 
said  number,  registered  as  legal  owners ;  and  if 
it  be  proved  to  the  satlsbction  of  the  commis- 
sioners that  any  number  of  persons  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  as  a  jotot-stock  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  owning  as  Jotot-property,  and 
that  they  have  appototed  any  number,  not  less 
tlion  three,  of  tnar  members  to  be  trustees  of 
such  property,  the  trustees,  or  any  three  of 
them,  with  permission  of  the  commissioners, 
may  subscribe  the  declaration  before  registry, 
instead  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  othw 
owners,  stating  those  of  the  company. 

§  34.  No  bin  of  sale  or  other  instrument  is 
effectual  to  affect  any  vessel,  until  produced  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  tiie  port  of  regis- 
try, or  of  any  other  pOTt  at  which  she  is  about 
to  be  registered  de  novo,  noruntil  they  have  en- 
tered to  the  book  of  the  last  r^^lstry,  in  the  one 
case,  or  in  the  book  of  resistry  de  novo,  after  all 
the  rsQulsites  for  such  regutiy  de  novo  snail  have 
been  <ui]y  compiled  with,  to  the  other  case,  the 
name,  roldcnce,  and  description  of  the  vender  or 
mortgager,  the  number  of  sluufes  transferred,  the 
name,  residence,  and  deecription  of  the  purchaser 
or  mortgagee,  and  the  date  of  the  document,  and 
of  the  production  of  it ;  and  further,  if  the  vessel 
Is  not  about  to  be  registered  de  novo,  the  collec- 
tor and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  reolstry  must 
todorse  the  particulars  on  the  certificate  when 
produced  to  them  to  the  following  form,  vis.  :— 
*'  Custom-house  [port  and  date ;  name,  resi- 
dence, and  description  of  vender  or  mortgager] 
has  transferred  by  Cbill  of  sale  or  other  tostru- 
ment]  dated  Nate,  number  ot  shares]  to  [name, 
residence,  and  description  of  purdiaser  or  mort- 
gagee.] 

A  B,  Collector. 
G  D,  Comptroller." 
If  dedred  10  to  do,  and  if  the  instmiiMBt  be  pro- 


duced for  that  puipoae,  the  ooOeetor  and  oomp« 
troUer  must  certify,  by  indorsement  thereon, 
that  the  partkulars  have  been  entered  and  In- 
dorsed  as  above. 

S  35.  Bo  soon  as  the  particulan  are  entered  to 
the  registry,  the  property  is  transferred  as  agatost 
all  persons,  and  to  all  totents  and  purposes,  ex- 
cept such  snbseonent  purchasers  and  mortgagees 
as  first  procure  the  indorsement  to  be  made  upon 
the  certificate  to  manner  after  mentioned. 

S  36.  After  the  particuhurs  have  been  so  en* 
tei«d,the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  not  enter 
the  particulars  of  any  other  transfer  by  the  same 
vender  or  mortgager  of  the  same  veswl  or  share, 
to  anv  other  pcrM>n,  unless  thirty  days  elapse 
from  the  former  entry ;  or  to  case  the  vessel  was 
absent  fitnn  her  port  at  the  time  of  the  former  en- 
tnr,  unless  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  thediqr 
other  anival  at  ner  port.  In  case  the  particulars 
of  two  or  more  bills  of  sale,  ftc,  have  been  en- 
tered, a  similar  period  must  follow  the  last  entiy, 
or  the  arrival,  before  another  entry ;  and  to  every 
case  where  there  at  any  time  happen  to  he  two 
or  more  transfers  by  the  same  owner  of  the  same 
property  to  any  vessel  entered,  the  collector  and 
comptroller  must  todorse  upon  the  certificate  tho 
particulars  of  that  bill  of  sale,  Ac.,  under  which 
the  person  claims  who  shall  produce  the  certi- 
ficate for  that  purpoee  within  thirty  days  after 
the  entryof  his  bill  of  sale,  or  within  thirty  days 
after  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  her  port,  to  case  of 
herabsence ;  and  to  case  no  person  produces  the 
certificate  withto  the  period,  the  collector  and 
comptroller  must  todorse  to  such  person  as  may 
first  produce  the  certificate  for  that  purpose,  it 
betog  the  totent  of  the  act  that  the  several  pur- 
chasers and  mor^agees  have  priority,  not  ae- 
cordtog  to  the  entries  of  the  bills  of  sale,  &e.» 
but  according  to  the  time  of  the  todorsement  on 
the  certificate.  Provided  that,  if  the  certificate 
be  lost,  mislaid,  or  detatoed,  so  that  the  indorse- 
ment cannot  to  due  time  be  made,  and  proof 
thereof  be  made  by  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee, 
or  his  known  agent,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
commissioners,  they  may  grant  sodi  further  time 
as  may  appear  necessary  for  its  recovery,  or  for 
regbt^  de  novOt  and  thereupon  make  a  memo- 
randum in  the  book  of  rogivtcrs  of  the  ftirther 
time  so  granted,  and  during  such  time  no  other 
bill  of  sale  shall  be  entered  for  the  transfer  of  the 
same  vessel,  or  the  same  share,  or  for  gMng  the 
same  security. 

f  37.  Ifthe  certificate  ofregistry  be  produced 
to  the  collector  and  comptroller  of  any  port  whero 
the  vessel  may  be,  together  with  a  bUI  of  sale, 
contatoing  a  notification  of  record,  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptrollsr  of  the  port  to  which  the 
vessel  belonn,  they  may  indorse  on  it  the  trans- 
fer in  the  Mil,  and  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  receiviog 
notice,  shall  record  the  same,  toserting  the  name 
of  the  port  at  which  the  todorsement  was  made. 
But  the  collector  and  comptroller  so  applied  to 
most  first  give  notice  to  those  of  the  port  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs,  who  must  give  tnem  to- 
formation,  whether  any  and  what  other  bills  of 
sale  have  been  recorded ;  and  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  on  receiving  such  information,  pro- 
ceed as  they  would  do  if  the  port  were  that  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs. 

I  38.  If  it  become  necessary  to  roaster  any 
vessel  de  novOy  and  any  share  have  been  sold 
rince  she  was  last  registered,  without  the  transfer 
being  recorded  and  todorsed,  the  bill  of  sale  must 
be  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller, 
who  are  to  make  registry,  otherwise  the  nie  can- 
not be  noticed  to  such  registry  de  novo/  but, 
upon  the  ftature  production  01  the  bUl  of  sale, 
and  the  existtog  certificate,  the  transfer  nu^  bo 
recorded  and  tadoned  as  well  after  registry  dt 
no«<0  as  before. 
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f  m,  Ifuponany  cbsQfiofpraptrtyiB  • 
tlM  own«n  dolra  to  have  hflr  rtgMcrad  tff 
althougfa  not  required  by  tlie  Mt,  aad  the  propor 
number  attend  at  the  autom-bouM  at  the  port 
to  whicb  ibebetoagv,  the  ooUeetorandooaiptrol- 
ler  may  make  nieh  recietry*  and  snot  Mrtukate 
under  the  above  regutetione. 

f  4a  Every  ooUeetor  and  eomptroller  is  bound, 
upon  reasonable  request  by  enypenoii  or  persone, 
to  produoe  for  faa^iiectton  any  oath,  the  dedara- 
tkm.  or  register,  required  bv  the  act  rehrtive  to 
anyrevel,  and  permit  extmeto  to  be  taken,  whieh, 
onbeinc  verified,  are  evidence  hi  ooorts  of iostioe, 
without  requirlnc  prodnetlon  of  tho  origmab  or 
the  attendanee  of  oAcials. 

f  41.  If  the  property  in  a  vtad,  beloaginf  to 
any  person  out  or  the  Ungdom,  be  sold  In  his 
absence  by  his  lioown  agent  or  correnondeot, 
under  his  directions  expressed  or  ImpUed,  and 
acting  for  his  interest,  the  agent  executing  a 
UU  of  sale,  without  having  received  a  leial 
power  to  do  so,  the  commissioners,  upon  tm- 
plication  made  to  them,  and  proof  of  the 
air  dealings  of  the  parties,  may  permit  the 
transfer  to  be  registered,  or  to  be  raeorded  and 
Indorsed,  as  the  caso  may  be,  as  if  leial  power 
had  been  produced ;  and  if  It  happen  that  a  hill 
of  sale  cannot  be  produced,  or,  bv  reason  of 
dJHtanre  of  time,  or  the  abssitte  or  death  of  par- 
ties, it  cannot  be  proved  that  a  bill  of  sale  nad 
been  executed,  and  registry  ds  novo  shall  have 
become  necessary,  the  commlssionen,  upon  proof 
of  the  fiair  dealings  of  the  parties,  mav  permit 
the  vessel  to  be  recistered  d»  hmo,  as  if  a  biU  of 
sale  had  been  proouoed.  In  any  of  these  caoas, 
however,  sumdent  security  must  be  given  to 
produoe  a  legal  power  or  niU  of  sale  within  a 
reasonable  time,  or  to  abide  tho  future  claims  of 
the  absent  owner  and  his  repiessniallves,  and  at 
the  future  re<pMst  of  tho  party  wboee  proportv 


mortfMt,aBdthoboldenai«BOttoba  ikmatd 
to  be  tha  ownen,  nor  tho 


tho 


to 
any  more  than  if  no  such  transisr  had  been  I 
except  so  fur  as  may  be  nooessarv  linr  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  properly  avaUahIo  by  sale  or 
otherwise  Ibr  the  payment  of  the  debt 

i  431  When  any  tramfer  fas  seeuri^  has  been 
duly  registered  according  to  the  providflBs  of  the 
not,  the  intcnst  at  the  moftgavas  or  other  as- 
signee cannot  ba  afiaeted  by  any  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy oonwnittfd  by  tho  mortgager  or  assignor, 
after  the  time  of  ragistratlon,  notwithstanding 
such  nMntgagsr  or  assignor,  at  tho  time  pf  be- 
ooming  bankrapi,  has  the  vessel  or  share  la  his 
poescasfam,  and  Is  reputed  owner. 

f  44.  Every  govomor,  lieutsnant-goveraor,  or 
ooanmandsr  in-chief  of  any  of  the  British  posses- 
sioas  abroad,  is  required.  If  a  suit  be  com- 
menced in  any  court  where  he  governs,  toodiing 
the  force  and  elbet  of  any  resuter,  upon  repre- 
sentatioB,  to  cause  all  proceedings  to  do  stayed, 
if  he  shall  aaeioat  eanae  so  to  do,  until  the  de- 


cision of  tho  Idngin  eonneil  be  known  and  oer(t> 
lied  to  him ;  and  such  governor  is  required  to 


traasrait  to  one  of  the  seorstaries  of  state  an 
authenthiated  copy  of  the  prooeedinas,  with  bis 
reasons  for  causing  them  to  bo  stayed,  and  such 
documents  (properly  verMed)  as  he  may  judge 
neceesary  for  tho  information  of  his  wM^i^. 

1 4&  Pereons  making  decfauatkms,  or  ooon- 
terfoithig,  enaing,  altering,  or  falallVing  any 
writings  raquirad  by  the  act,  or  wUftuly  using 
falsiAad  documents,  orwilfiiUygnntlnganyeer- 
tifteate  or  other  instrument,  knowing  it  to  be 
idae.  forMt  £100; 

1 40.  PmaUiet  mtd  ForfUtaita  aro  recovered 
and  disposed  of  In  tho  same  manner  as  those  in- 
curred by  the  Custom-Housa  Begnhrtions 

CBy  1  A  S  Vict,  c  113,  I  18-14,  if  a  British 
vessel  be  ~ 


kMt,  or  bv  change  of  property,  &c., 
to  be  a  Britisn  vessel,  the  owners  must  Im- 
mediately, on  their  becoming  acquainted  there- 
with, give  notlse  to  the  ooUeetor  and  comptroller 
at  the  port  of  registry.  Where  a  British  vessel  has 
been  anasnt  from  her  port  lor  ttreo  years,  th^ 
must  cive  notice  stating  the  cause  of  abeenco, 
and  tnat  she  has  not  forfeited  her  privilagea. 
Failure  to  comply,  or  ftUsebood,  renders  the 
par^  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ilfi.] 


has  been  so  transferred,  the  bond  must  be  i 
able  tot  the  protection  of  his  interest.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  right  which  he  may  have  against 
the  veesd  or  the  parties. 

f  4S.  When  any  transfer  is  made  only  as  a  so- 
enrity,  either  by  way  of  mortgage  or  of  aasign- 
ment  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  sale  for  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  the  collector  and  oomptroUor  of 
tho  port  of  registiy  must,  in  the  entry,  and  in 
the  indorsement  on  the  certificate,  oxpren  that 
the  transfer  was  made  only  In  security  by  way  of 

REG  RATING,  buying  and  sellmg  agaiii  commodities  in  the  same  matket. 

RENTE,  in  the  French  ftinds,  is  a  tenn  synonjmonj!  with  annaity. 

RESERVE,  in  Banking,  the  portion  of  capital  kept  to  meet  current  demands. 

RESINS,  a  class  of  influunable  substances,  of  vecetable  origin,  of  which  common 
rofin  furnishes  an  example.  Thej  are  solid,  brittle,  of  a  certain  degree  of  trans- 
parencT,  and  a  colour  commonly  inclininj[  to  yellow.  When  pure,  they  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water,  m  which  respect  they  differ  from  gums. 
They  are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies.  The  most  important  are  Kosin, 
Mastich,  Sandarach,  Elemi,  Tacamahae,  Animi,  Labdanum,  Copal,  and  Lac,  which 
are  described  under  their  respectire  heatds.    [Gums.] 

RESPONDENTIA  is  a  contract  by  which  money  is  raised  on  the  chance  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  a  ship's  cargo,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  on  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
▼eesel,  in  Bottomry.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  emergencies,  and  gives  the  credi- 
tor the  same  recourse  against  the  borrower.  There  is  no  hTpothec  over  the  cargo^ 
ae  there  is  over  the  vessel  in  the  case  of  Bottomry,  and  nence  the  security  is 
mer^personal.    [Botiomrt.I 

REST,  a  term  sometimes  used  in  Banking  to  denote  the  undivided  profits  remain- 
ing at  the  period  of  balancing.    It  also  expresses  the  period  of  bahuicing. 

IlEVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  PUBLIC.  The  pubUc  revenue  in  this 
eountry,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  origiiially  consisted  of  the  rents  of  crown 
lands,  and  of  sums  leviea  from  the  subject  aimiay  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  After  the  Conquest,  the  practice  was  introduced  of  the  barons  and 
militM7  tenants  of  the  crown,  assembled  in  ^  Great  Council,*'  making  grants  in 
pressing  emergencies,  which  wove  raised  by  tasee ;  wad  thi»  pca^tiod  wm  extended 
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when  representatiTefl  of  the  commons  were  admitted  to  parliament  in  the  13th 
centorr ;  more  especially  after  the  crown  estates  hecame  reduced  by  alienations. 
I3at  still,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
revenues  was  deriyed  from  sourcoH  over  which  parliament  retained  no  controL  Thus, 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  [CustoicsJ  were  usually  conferred  upon  each 
povereign  at  his  accession  for  life.  And,  from  these  and  other  sources  equally  per- 
manent and  independent,  Elizabeth,  although  the  grants  to  her  averaged  not  more 
than  £70,000  a-year^  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  aTOut  ^£5^,000 ;  which  was  also  expended 
without  any  check  from  either  house. 

Nearl^r  the  same  system  was  continued  under  James  I.  But  a  chance  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  whose  lofty  opinion  of  the  prerogative  led  mm,  though 
refused  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  at  his  aecessionf  to  levy  these,  a  new 
tax  called  ship-money,  and  other  exactions,  without  the  sanction  of  tne  legislature. 
Thedifferenees  between  the  king  and  parliament  ended  in  a  rupture  in  1641,  before 
which  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  nearly  £900,000.  A  period  of  transition 
then  occurred  firom  the  ancient  to  the  modem  system.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
the  excise  and  post-ofEkie  were  established,  and  other  financial  innovations  intro- 
duced ;  most  of  which  were  continued  after  the  restoration  of  Qiarles  II.,  in  whose 
Ttigp.  stamp-duties  were  first  levied.  A  return  was  made  to  absolute  principles 
during  the  last  years  of  Charles ;  and  still  more  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 
But  an  entire  revolution  took  place  on  the  abdication  of  the  latter,  and  the  succession 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1688,  when  the  exaction  of  money  from  the  subject  by  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  ceased  ;  and  all  taxes  were  afterwards  imposed  by  the 
authority  of  parliament.  The  customs,  or  the  duties  upon  exports  and  imports, 
and  the  excise-duties—those  upon  the  manufacture  or  consumption  of  commodities 
— now  became  the  great  sources  of  the  public  revenue.  Considerable  additions 
to  these  branches  were  made  during  King  William's  reign ;  and  the  system  of 
borrowing  and  Amding  money  was  introduced.  In  1701,  the  year  preceding  hia 
death,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £3,895,205 ;  of  which  the  customs  proauced 
£1,639,100 ;  the  excise,  £986,004 ;  and  the  land-tax,  of  2s.  per  pound,  £989^5. 
The  total  amount  raised  by  taxes  and  loans  during  his  reign  (1689-1702),  of  wnich 
9  were  years  of  war,  was  about  £72,000,000. 

In  the  12^  years  of  Anne  (1702-1714),  of  which  11  were  years  of  war,  the  total 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  was  about  £62,0002000,  and  by  loans  nearly  £60,000,000. 
In  the  13  years*  reign  of  George  I.  (1714-1727),  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  was 
£77,000,000,  and  by  loans  nearly  £3,000.000 ;  but  again  £5,000,000  of  debt  were 
paid  off.  In  1727,  when  this  king  died,  tne  produce  of  the  taxes  was  £6.762,643 ; 
of  which  the  customs  yielded  £1,^,361 ;  the  excise,  £1,927,354 ;  and  the  land-tax, 
at  4s.  a-pound,  £2,00(),000.  In  the  33  years'  reign  of  George  II.  (1727-I7C0),  of 
which  15  vrere  years  of  war,  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  was  £217,(>00,000,  and  by 
loans  about  £60,000,000.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  the  revenue  increased 
considerably,  principally  through  the  extension  of  the  excise  system  ;  and  in  1759 
it  amounted  to  £8,523,540  ;  of  which  £1,985,376  were  derived  from  customs,  and 
£3,887,349  from  the  excise. 

The  59  years'  reign  of  Greorge  III.  (1760-1820),  which  witnessed  so  wonderful 
an  augmentation  both  of  the  general  wealth  and  of  the  government  expenditure, 
commenced  with  a  revenue  from  taxation  of  only  £8,800,000.  Nor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  1779,  was  it  much  beyond  £10,000,000.  At  the 
neace  of  Versailles,  1783,  it  was  nearly  £12,000,000.  In  the  10  years  of  peace  that 
followed,  it  made  a  yery  considerable  advance,  having,  in  1793,  when  the  war  with 
France  broke  out,  risen  to  nearly  £20,000,000.  But  the  extraordinary  increase 
began  from  1797,  the  year  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  when 
the  i)roduce  was  about  £23,000,000.  Inl798,  the  year  following,  it  rose  to£31,000,000; 
and  it  went  on  regularly  advancing  till  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the 
amount  of  revenue,  the  produce  m  taxation,  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  reached, 
after  pairing  the  expenses  of  collection,  the  enormous  sum  of  £72,210^12.  The 
loans  raised  in  this  eventful  period  were  also  on  a  gigantic  scale :  the  amount 
derived  from  this  source,  including  Exchequer  bills,  beyond  the  amount  redeemed, 
in  the  23  years  from  1793  to  1815  inclusive,  having  been  £432,707,263 ;  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  revenue  and  loans,  raised  for  public  uses  in  the  same  period, 
xly498.461,819.  The  expenditure,  including  interest  upon  the  debt,  during  the  10 
years  from  1806  to  1815  inclusive,  averaged  £84,067,761  per  annum.  In  1814.  the 
current  expenditure  amounted  to  £76,7w,895 ;  and  the  interest  upon  the  debt  to 
£30,051,365,  making  together,  £106,832,260,  the  largest  annual  outlay  ever  made  ; 
though  that  of  the  previous  year,  1813,  was  £105,943,727,  aud  of  the  year  snbse- 
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quent,  1815,  £92,280,180.    Nothing  at  all  approaehingto  iheae  flnaneial  opontiafns 
ooGiin  in  the  history  of  the  world.    {Porters  Progrett  <^  ihe  Nation^  §  4,  o.  2). 

A  conBiderable  reduction  of  taxation  took  place  after  the  retnm  of  peace.  In 
1816,  the  reductions  amounted  to  £17*547,365  ;  mainly  consistinr  of  the  property- 
tax.  £14,318,573,  and  the  war  malt-duty,  £2,792,000.  Some  addition  was  made 
to  the  taxes  in  1819.  But  important  abatements  were  again  made  in  1822,  and 
still  more  in  1823,  when  the  salt-dutv  and  assessed  taxes  were  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  £4,185^735.  In  1824  and  1825,  the  customs  on  coals,  siUc,  wine,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  a  yanety  of  other  articles,  were  abated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  excise  on  salt ; 
the  whole  amounting  to  £5,500,000.  In  1826,  the  duties  on  British  spirits  and 
other  articles  were  reduced  not  less  than  £1,967,215.  In  1830,  the  beer-duty  was 
repealed,  £3,055,000  ^  also  duties  on  sugar,  hides,  and  skins,  in  1831,  the  customs 
on  sea-borne  coals,  printed  cottons,  and  other  articles,  £1,588,052.  In  1832,  the  excise 
on  candles,  £476,500 ;  in  1833,  the  soap-dntj  and  yarious  assoaeed  taxes,  £1,500.000 ; 
in  1834,  the  duties  on  windows,  Irish  spints,  &o.,  £2,064,516  ;  and  in  1836,  outies 
on  paper,  spirit  licenses,  &c.,  amounting  to  £1,021,786.  No  other  important  abate- 
ment took  place  until  the  introduction  of  the  uniform  penny  postage  in  1840 ;  in 
which  year,  howeyer,  the  loss  of  income  from  this  source^  and  the  increased  expendi- 
ture consequent  on  the  military  operations  in  Canada,  C3iina,  and  elsewhere,  led  to  the 
addition  (with  certain  exceptions)  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  customs  and  excise  duties, 
and  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  repealed,  ex- 
pired, or  reduced,  in  the  27  years  from  1815  to  1841  inclnsiye,  was  about  £45,000,000; 
and  of  taxes  imposed,  £8,000,000 ;  the  excess  of  the  former  aboye  the  latter  beiiig 
thus  £.^7,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reyenue  and  expenditure  (includinf  charges  of 
collection),  the  difference  between  them,  and  the  taxes  imposed  and  re<raced  in  each 
of  the  20  years  to  1841 ;  to  which  is  added,  for  comparison,  the  ayerage  price  of 
wheat  according  to  the  London  Grazette,  and  the  declared  yalue  of  the  exports  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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27,170 

64    3 

51.634,623 

The  deficiency  for  1842  was  computed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  March  of  that  year, 
at  £'^570,000  :  to  meet  which  he  proposed  a  tax  of  7d.  per  £1  on  all  incomes  in 
Britain  exceeding  £150,  estimated  to  produce  £3,700.000 }  the  raising  of  the  Irish 
stamp  and  spirit  duties  to  the  same  rates  as  those  or  Britain,  reckoned  to  bring 
£410,000 ;  and  an  export  duty  on  coals  £200,000 ;  total,  £4,310,000 ;  affording  a  sur- 
plus  of  £1,740,000,  to  be  applied  to  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  and  others,  and 
to  meet  the  expense  of  military  operations  in  China  and  elsewhere.  This  plan,  after 
a  modification  of  the  proposed  duty  on  coals,  was  sanctioned  by  parliament.   8, 

The  Budget,  or  annual  exposition  of  the  finances  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  does  not  exhibit  an  articulate  account 
of  the  reyeune  and  expenditure,  but  merely  a  statement  of  the  sums  required  to  be 
yoted  for  the  public  service,  under  the  different  heads  of  Nayy,  Army,  Ordnance, 
and  Miscellaneous  Articles,  together  with  any  incidental  charges  which  ma^  apply 
to  the  year,  with  the  ways  ana  means  for  meeting  the  same,— comprehending  the 
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BurpluB  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  after  deftrayinff  the  charges  npon  it,  the  annual 
duties,  and  such  incidental  receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the  national  resources. 

The  Coruolidated  Fund^  formed  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1786,  at  present  embraces  all  the 
branches  of  the  revenue  except  the  annual  sugar-duty.  It  is  specially  burdened 
with  the  interest  and  other  payments  on  account  of  the  national  debt,  the  civil  lisly 
pensions,  and  other  permanent  grants  by  parliament.  The  surplus  is  always  con- 
siderable ;  of  late  years  about  £14,000,000. 

The  Annual  DtUiea  comprehended  formerly  the  malt  and  land  tax,  which,  oa 
constitutional  principles,  were  reserved  for  special  annual  grants,  as  a  restraint  on 
the  power  of  the  crown.  On  the  land-tax  being  rendered  perpetual  in  1798  [Land- 
Tax],  certain  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  on  offices,  pensions,  and  salaries, 
were  substituted  in  its  place.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  only  tax  reserved  for 
an  annual  grant  is  the  sugar-duty,  estimated  usually  at  £3,000,000. 

The  appucation  of  the  supplies  of  each  session  is  reflated  by  the  Appropriation 
Act  (intr<Mluoed  as  a  restraint  on  the  improvidence  ox  Charles  II.),  which  is  passed 
after  all  the  grants  have  been  made,  and  usuaUy  indeed  contains,  along  with  the 
appropriation  clauses,  the  authority  for  making  the  last  payments  out  of  the  £x- 
enequer. 

In  the  event  of  the  revenue  proving  insufficient  for  the  expenditure,  the  deficiency 
is  temporarily  supplied  by  means  of  exchequer  bills ;  which  are  also  issued  in 
anticipation  of  the  growing  duties.    [Funds.     LTkited  Kikoik)m.  1 

REVERSIONS.    [Annuxtt.   Insitiuiick  on  Lives.    Intekbst,  Compound.  J 

RHATANY  ROOT,  derived  from  the  Krameria  /namifra,  consists  of  cylindrical 
ramifications,  varying  in  size  firom  that  of  a  quill  to  a  finger.  It  is  imported  from 
Pern,  and  is  used  as  an  astringent  medicine. 

RHODIUM,  a  rare  and  extremely  hard  and  durable  metal,  obtained  by  Dr  Wol- 
laston  firom  platinum  ore.  Sp.  gr.  11.  Its  scarcity  is  sud  to  be  the  only  bar  to  its 
extensive  employment  in  the  arts,  as  it  forms  valuable  alloys  with  otner  metals, 
particularly  steel. 

RHUBARB  (Fr.  A^ti^r60.  Qet,  Khaharher,  It,  Reobarbaro.  Tor.  Ruibarbe, 
Rus.  Retoen,  Chin.  Ta-hwang\  a  medicinal  root  obtained  fW>m  a  I^t  {Bheum  pal- 
nuUumI)  which  inhabits  the  lofty  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  Three  kinds  of  it 
are  distinguished— namely,  Russian,  Turkey,  and  Chinese  or  East  Indian.  The 
Russian  rhubarb  is  the  best,  as  very  great  attention,  both  in  purchasing  it  at 
Kiachta  from  the  Bucharians,  and  in  transporting  it  from  thence  to  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  is  paid  by  order  of  government,  and  the  bad  pieces  are  burned  by  an 
inspecting  apotnecary.  It  possesses  a  fine  bright  reddish  or  whitish  yellow  colour, 
ana  a  strong  fragrant  smell ;  and  is  commonly  in  round  pieces^  often  perforated  with 
so  lar^  a  hole  that  many  have  the  appearance  of  a  mere  nnd.  Turkey  rhubarb 
is  derived  ftt>m  the  same  source  as  the  Russian,  but  is  generally  darker  and  coarser, 
fh>m  less  attention  being  paid  to  the  trade.  The  Chinese  or  Blast  Indian  is  heavier, 
harder,  and  more  compact  than  the  others  ;  seldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  is 
cither  in  long  pieces  or  with  two  fiat  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.  The 
rhubarb  imported  into  this  country^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
fh>m  Russia,  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  China.  Nearly  50,000  lbs.  are  an- 
nually entered  for  home  consumption.  8 

Hybrid  Rhubarb  {Rheum  hybridum)  is  a  well-known  plant,  extensively  culti- 
vated in  this  country  for  its  large  succulent  stalks,  used  in  confectionary. 

RIBAND  (Fr.  Ruben  de  Soie,  Ger.  Band.  It.  Nastro  di  Seta,  Sp.  Cinia  de  Seda\  a 
name  given  to  silken  bands  of  various  widths  and  colours,  much  used  by  females 
for  headdresses  and  other  purposes.  They  are  both  plain  and  figured,  and  are 
sometimes  distinguished  into  sarcenet,  satin,  &c.,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made.  l%ey  are  also  frequently  ornamented  by  having  what  is  called  a  pearl 
edge  given  to  them.  Ribands  are  woven  in  pieces,  each  36  yards  in  length.  The 
finest  are  made  entirely  of  Italian  silk  ;  the  next  in  quality  of  a  mixture  of  Italian 
and  Bengal  silk ;  and  the  commoner  sorts  altogether  of  Bengal  silk.  The  great  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  ribands  is  Coventry,  where  they  are  now  made  of  quality 
equal  to  the  finest  of  the  productions  of  the  Lyonese  weavers :  they  are  also  macfo 
at  Congleton,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  and  other  places.  8  [Silk  Manufacture.] 

*  In  th«  early  part  of  the  flindlng  qwtem  a  scnarate  account  wns  kept  of  each  loan,  and  of  the 
tax  Impoeed  for  payment  of  the  Intereet.  The  inconvonienoe  and  oonfusion  of  thUi  method  led  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  vmIoiu  branches  of  re^enne  into  three  fimds  ;-^the  Affgrtgaie  Fundt 
1715 ;  and  the  Sovlh  Sea  and  General  Fundt^  I7I6,— each  chargeable  with  the  pavment  of  oertatai 
annnltlee  then  due  by  the  pablic.  And  In  1786  these  were  formed  into  one  fund,  theneo  termed 
the  ContoUdaUd  Fund. 
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RICE  (Da.  Ryii,  Fr.  Aur.  Ger.  Rms.  It.  Aftso.  For.  &  Sp.  Arrog)^  an  es- 
oalent  grain,  the  produce  of  a  panided  ffraM  {Oiyga  johoa),  which  resembles 
common  barley.  Although  less  nutritions  than  any  of  the  cerealia,  it  forms  the 
chief  object  of  culture  in  China  and  the  East  Indies.  And  it  has  been  introduced  into 
Carolina,  Georgia,  the  West  Indies,  and  several  parts  of  Central  and  South  Ame- 
rica. In  Europe  its  cultivation  is  confined  chiefly  to  Lombardy,  Valencia,  and 
some  other  districts  adioinin^  the  Mediterranean. 

Rice  requires  not  only  an  intense  heat,  but  also  moisture  so  abundant,  that  the 
field  on  which  it  ^ows  must  be  repeatedly  laid  under  water.  Indeed,  without  its 
due  degree  of  moisture,  rice  proves  almost  wholly  unproductive ;  and  hence  the 
dreadful  famines  which  sometimes  occur  in  different  parts  of  India,  where  it  forms 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  population.  Rice  is  of  course  an  article  of  extensive 
commerce  in  India  and  China ;  and  since  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1828,  a  consid- 
erable increase  has  taken  place  in  its  consumption  in  this  country,  more  particu- 
larly at  times  when  com  is  dear.  It  is  imported  in  two  8tate8,~«leanea  of  the 
husK,  and  in  the  rough  state  called  paddee  ;  the  former  is  brought  from  India  and 
Java,  the  latter  fh>m  the  United  States.  Of  late  years  an  increased  <niantity  of 
paddee  has  been  imported  in  compaiison  with  cleaned  rice ;  there  being  less  waste 
in  the  transport  of  tne  former,  and  its  cost  less :  while,  by  the  superior  machinery 
employed  in  Britain,  the  husk  is  removed  with  less  injury  to  the  grain  than  in  the 
country  of  production.  The  import  of  paddee  from  America  has  been  fiirther  en- 
couraged by  the  discriminating  duty  charged  on  foreign  cleaned  rioe.  8 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Price  Current  of  October  1848,  affords  a  comperative  view 
of  the  eetlmatloo  in  which  the  dillDrent  kinds  introduced  into  the  British  nuulcet  are  held :~ 

Rioe  in  bond,— Carolina,  per  cwt.,  81s.  to  26e. :  Bast  India,  fine  Patna,  Qs.  to  (k»  :  Bengal  white, 
lis.  tolas.  6d. :  Cargo,  8b. 6d.  to  10s. :  Java,  7s.6d.to  lls.9d. :  Madras,  8s.  to  10s. 

The  bag  of  East  India  rice  contains  about  li  cwt ;  the  American  cask,  6  cwts. 

On  the  eiportation  of  foreign  rice  that  has  been  cleaned  in  this  country,  a  drawback  per  cwt.  ii 
allowed,  equivalent  to  the  duty  paid  on  4  bushels  of  paddee 

RICE  PAPER  is  said  to  be  a  membrane  of  the  Arioearpiu  tneisa^  or  bread- 
fhiit  tree.  It  is  brought  fh>m  China  in  small  dvod  pieces,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  several  fSuicy  and  ornamental  articles.  8 

RIXDOLLAR.    [Gbrmany.] 

ROAD,  an  artificial  line  of  communication  between  two  places,  made  by  levelling 
and  hardening  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  &cilitate  transit  thereon.  The  extent 
and  quality  of  the  roads  in  a  country  may  be  safely  held  to  mark  the  degree  of  its 
wealth  ana  civilisation,  and  generaUy  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  feature 
of  national  economy.  Such  were  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire  with  the  capital,  and  of  which  many  traces  stall  remain  in 
this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  The  modem  roa<u,  previous  to  the  be- 
ginning of*^  last  century,  were  little  adapted  for  ordinary  use  by  wheel-car- 
riages. Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  generally,  commodities  vrere  transported 
upon  pack-horses,  which,  like  the  mules  in  Spain,  were  trained  to  follow  each  other 
in  loug  succession  on  the  rou^h,  narrow,  and  often  scarcely  passable  causeways  or 
tracks  ;  and  the  common  mode  of  travelling  for  passengers  vras  in  like  manner  on 
horseback.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  road-making  became  a  subject 
of  greater  attention.  And,  after  1760,  the  general  spirit  of  improvement  which 
characterized  that  period  led  to  the  formation  of  carriage-roads  in  all  the  great 
thoroughfitfes ;  no  fewer  than  452  turnpike  acts  having  been  passed  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  years.  Since  then  the  same  system  has  been  proeressively  ex- 
tended: and  carriage-roads  are  now  established  thronsh  every  pariiui  of  theking- 
dom.  Many  of  these  must  be  pronounced  highly  detective  in  construction  when 
oomnared  vnth  the  modem  fbrmations  of  MaoLdam  and  T^ord ;  but.  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  are  unequalled  in  any  other  country ;  and,  in  connexion  wito  our  canals 
and  railways,  oonstitnte  that  wonderful  system  of  internal  communication,— that 
ifiabilUk  imrneruey  as  designated  by  the  French,- for  which  Great  Britidn  is  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

In  the  laying  down  of  roads  no  acclivity  should,  according  to  Mr  Telford,  if 
practicable,  exceed  1  foot  in  35,  so  that  no  difficulty  may  m  presented  to  mst 
driWng  either  in  ascending  or  descending  ;  and  modem  engineers  consider  it  un- 
advisable  in  any  case  to  exceed  1  in  24  :  thouf h  there  are  acclivities  twice  as  steep 
in  some  turnpike  roads.  A  road  should  also  be  of  a  regular  uniform  width,  and 
be  properly  fenced.  When  likely  to  be  much  used  by  heavy  carriages,  it  snould 
have  a  regular  foundation  of  large  stones  ^  over  which  a  coating,  about  6  inches 
deep,  of  small  broken  stones,  should  be  laid,  so  as  to  present  a  surface,  uniform, 
smooth,  and  convex.    It  is  also  of  importance  that  a  road  should  be  raised  abore 
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the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  have  proper  draius,  and  an  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind,  so  as  to  produce  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Ill  EiroiJLND,  according  to  Blackatone,  every  parish  to  bound  at  common  law  to  keep  the  roade 
that  intersect  it  in  good  condition ;  and  bj  the  S  &  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  the  pariahioners  were 
obliged,  according  to  their  ability,  to  proTtde  labour  and  implements  for  four  days*  work  upon  the 
roaos  annually.  Thto  rude  plan  of  forced  or  tUUuUUtixmr  (then  common  in  Europe)  was  improved 
by  other  acts ;  but  in  course  of  time  it  was  gradually  superseded  on  all  the  great  thoroughiares  by 
the  turnpike  system ;  and  it  was  also  abandoned  for  other  highwavs  in  1836,  when  the  law<  rdating 
to  cross  or  parUi  roads  were  consolidated  by  the  act  A  A  6  Wm.  lY.  c.  SO.  This  act  authorises  a 
aorveyor,  elected  annually  by  the  vestry,  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  parish,  on  the  basto  of  the  poor 
aaeasment ;  the  rate-payers,  however,  being  empowered,  if  a  nuO^rity  see  fit,  to  divide  among 
themeelves  the  caniage  of  the  materials  required  for  the  roads.  A  number  of  parishes  may  unite 
and  appoint  a  surveyor ;  and  in  parishes  having  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  a  highway  board  may 
be  established. 

The  English  turnpike  system,  or  plan  of  raising  a  revenue  for  the  construction  and  repafar  of 
roads  by  imposing  tolls  at  gates  or  tumpike$t  though  mtroduced  by  the  S6  Ch.  II.  c  1,  was  not 
established  to  any  extent  until  after  1783.  Under  tnto  system,  the  road  Is  placed,  according  to  its 
length,  under  the  management  of  one  or  more  sets  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  statute,  and 
generally  consist  of  the  unded  proprietors  and  principal  farmers  and  timdesmen  in  the  vicinity. 
All  detiuls  are  committed  to  surveyors  appointed  by  them  ;  and  the  trustees,  being  empowered 
to  contract  loans  on  the  security  of  their  revenues,  are  enabled  very  speedily  to  complete  any  un- 
dertaking. In  1839,  the  number  of  tum|rike  trusts  in  England  and  Wales  (including  consolidations) 
was  1116;  Uieir  revenue,  £l  ,A32,9S6 ;  and  the  amount  oif  loans  for  which  the  tolls  were  mortgaged, 
£7.238,985,  whkdi  was  exclusive  of  jb*  1,194,699  of  arrears  of  interest,  and  the  amount  of  the  float* 
ingdebts. 

From  a  summary  in  1S4I  by  Mr  Tidd  Pratt,  of  16,965  returns,  made  pursuant  to  the  act  S  &  3 
Vict,  c  40,  by  surveyors  of  parishes,  townshipe,  or  places  which  repair  their  own  highways  (168 
returns,  however,  being  deficient  for  England  and  125  for  Wales),  it  appears  that  in  1839  the 
length  of  turnpikes  was  19,606  miles ;  of  streets  or  roads  repNftired  under  local  acts,  9869  miles ;  and 
of  all  other  highwavs,  96,980  miles ;  making  of  highways  for  wheeled  carriages  in  England  and 
Wales,  119,627  miles.  The  amount  of  rates  levied  in  1838  (exclusive  of  turnpike  dues),  was 
£1,312,818;  and  the  average  expenditure  in  the  repair  of  the  highways  (exclusive  of  turnpikes 
and  roads  and  streets  under  local  acts),  was  £12, 18>.  5d.  per  mile,  and  in  hiw  and  other  expenses 
3s.  per  mile.  According  to  othw  returns,  the  arerage  annual  expenditure  in  the  5  years  ended 
1838,  on  22,000  miles  of  turnpikes  and  roads  under  local  acta,  was  nearly  £51  per  mile ;  whereof-^ 
£36  on  mere  repairs ;  £9  on  improvements ;  and  £6  on  numagement. 

In  ScoTLAJiD,  the  ancient  nvtem  was  that  of  the  statute  or  eoinpuisory  labour  of  the  inhabitants 
for  3  days  before  and  3  days  after  harvest ;  and  the  act  5  Goo.  I.  c  30,  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  this  proving  insufflcient,  an  assessment,  not  exceeding  I  per  cent,  on  the  valued  rent,  might  1)0 
imposed  on  hmded  property.  After  1750,  this  plan  was  superseded  as  to  the  sreat  thoroughfares  by 
the  turnpike  system,  as  in  England.  It  has  also  been  greatly  modified  in  otner  respects ;  most  of 
the  counties  having  obtained  local  acts  commuting  the  statute  labour  for  a  fixed  money  payment, 
and  authorising  asaeasmenta  on  landed  propertv,  varying  in  each  county  according  to  circum- 
stances. By  these  acta  the  road-administration  ta  vested  in  trustees,  embracing  the  aheriflii  depute 
and  subetltute,  the  provost  and  two  eldest  bailies  of  each  royal  bunh  in  the  county,  all  Justices 
of  peace,  owners  of  estates  worth  £1(M)  Scots  a-year  and  upwards  of  valued  rent,  and  their  eldest 
aons,  and  one  guardian  or  trustee  of  all  minors  posHeming  such  amount  of  property.  The  county 
Is  divided  into  districts,  each  placed  under  the  resident  trustees  and  surveyors  appointed  bv  them ; 
and  the  district  meeting  prepares  annually  a  state  and  estimate  for  the  general  meeting,  which  has 
power  to  order  an  assessment  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  which  in  other  respects  directs  an< 
controto  the  district  meetings.  Sufficient  powers  are  given  to  the  trustees  for  obtaining  hmd  and 
materials  for  the  roads  and  bridges. 

But  In  the  northern  counties  a  different  system  of  supervision  prevails  under  the  **  Commission- 
ers of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges,"  appointed  by  government  in  1803  with  the  view  of  stimuhU- 
Ing  improvement  in  these  districts.  They  are  authorised  to  decide  upon  the  roads  proper  to  be 
constructed,  and  to  superintend  their  execution ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  government  and 
the  proprietors  Jointly,  each  one-half.  This  measure  has  been  highly  successful ;  and  about  900 
miles  of  excellent  roads,  and  upwards  of  1 100  bridges,  have  been  constructed  in  this  way.  The  old 
military  roads  fbrmed  by  General  Wade  (1720-173U)  were  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
commisaioners  in  1814 ;  and  about  300  miles  of  them  are  still  kept  up. 

We  poeaeaa  no  statistics  of  the  ordinary  county  roads  of  Scotland ;  nor  of  the  turnpikes  later 
than  1829,  when  their  length  was  3606  miles;  the  number  of  trusts,  190;  the  amount  of  toeir  debts, 
£1.495,082;  and  income,  £187.584. 

In  iRSLAifD,  the  statute  labour  system  was  abolished  in  1763,  when  the  road  administration  was 
vested  in  the  grand  Juries.  Mail-coach  roads  are  determined  ui>on  bv  the  postmaster-general,  and 
their  expense  def^yed  by  a  tax  on  the  county.  The  supplies  for  other  roada  are  raised  by  a  tax 
on  each  barony  tor  the  portion  within  its  boundaries.  Since  1831,  also,  a  considerable  extent  of 
road  has  been  constructed  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  board  of  public  works,  constituted  by 
the  act  1  A  2  Wm.  IV.  c  33. 

Of  the  roads  in  the  United  Kiuf^om,  the  best  is  usually  stated  to  be  that  between 
London  and  Holyhead,  constructed,  under  the  superintendence  of  parliamentary 
commissioners,  by  Mr  Telford;  but,in  general,  the  English  roads  are  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  Scotland,  more  especially  the  turnpikes  and  those  formed  by  the  Highland 
Commissioners,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  have 
mostly  moderate  acclivities,  and  are  indeed  in  every  respect  models  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  difficulties  presented  by  a  mountainous  country  may  be  successfullv 
overcome.  This  superioritv  in  the  northern  roads  is  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Pameil 
to  arise  ^  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  materials  which  abound  in  all  nart^  of 
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Scotland,  and  of  the  greater  skill  and  scienoe  of  Scotch  trustees  and  Borreyots  '^ 
{Treatise  on  Roade^  p.  313).  Much  is  also  dne  to  the  snperiority  of  the  Soottisii 
oonnty  management  over  the  English  parish  system.^  The  Irish  roads  are  likewise^ 
generallY  speaking,  well  laid  ont  and  in  gooa  repair.  Indeed,  both  Ireland  ana 
bcotlana  possess  natural  advantages  as  to  material  for  roaa-making  to  whidi 
England  cannot  lay  claim,  more  especially  the  district  between  the  Tees  and  th& 
Trent,  where  the  formation  is  chiefly  coal,  sandstone,  and  soft  limestone. 

ROMAN  OR  PAPAL  STATES,  stretch  across  the  central  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  an  obliaue  direction,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Meaiterranean,  and  be- 
tween Tuscany,  Moaena,  and  Lombardy,  on  the  N.  W.,  and  Naples  on  the  S.  E. 
Area,  17,822  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1833»  2,742,000.  Cai>ital,  Rome;  pop. 
153,000.  Grovemment,  an  elMtiye  monarchy,  the  pope  for  the  time  being  the  ab- 
solute sovereiKu,  with  a  consulting  assembly  of  oardmals.  8 

The  pApal  territory  to  divided  into  two  unequal  portlona,  moetly  level,  by  the  ApensineB,  wlildi 
traverse  tbe  country  from  N.  W.  to  8.  B.  The  moet  extensive  is  the  western  porUon»  which  eon- 
tains  the  dly  of  Rome  and  the  Tiber ;  but  a  great  part  of  It  to  waste  and  pestilential,  particulMij 
the  Cunpagna  di  Roma  and  the  Pontine  Manhes.  The  eastern  portion,  especiaUy  Bologna  and 
the  March  of  Ancona,  to  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated ;  producing  wheat,  maixe,  rice,  hemp, 
and  tobacco.  The  elevated  dtotricts  supply  timber,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  but  of 
a  quality  inferior  to  those  of  the  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan  territmies.  The  manu&cturing  industry 
to  mosUy  confined  to  coarse  woollen  cloths,  for  the  internal  consumption.  There  are,  however, 
silk  establishments  at  Rome  and  Boloena ;  Iron-works  at  Btaodano,  Canino,  Conca,  and  other 
places,  for  which  iron-ore  to  brought  from  Blba ;  and  glaas-worics,  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
soap,  hats,  liquorice,  wax-candles,  and  catgut  in  several  towns.  But  all  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country,  and  especially  agriculture,  to  in  a  state  of  backwardness,  Ihnn  the  poverty  ana 
Ignorance  of  the  people,  the  perpetual  intervention  of  the  eoclesliistical  authority,  as  well  as  heavy 
taxes  and  Ul-directea  legislation. 

The  provinces  on  each  side  of  the  Apennines  having  little  communication  with  each  other,  some 
are  exporting  while  others  are  Importing  the  same  Idnds  of  produce.  A  nirplus  <rf  com  general^ 
extots  in  the  N.  provinces,  while  in  the  8.  there  fa  a  defideney.  Again,  olive-ofl  to  expoited  from 
the  8.,  while  in  the  N.  about  3,000,000  lbs.  are  uinually  brought  from  8.  ItiUy  and  Tuscany.  The 
chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Naples,  Tuscany,  Lismbardy,  and  Great  Britain.  The  exports 
to  England,  according  to  Dr  Bowrhtg  (Jfeport,  p.  81),  consist  mainly  of  crain,  hemp,  rags,  sul- 

Shur,  silk,  tartar,  wool,  lamb  and  kid  skins,  and  cork ;  and  the  Imports  from  It  of  colontel  pro- 
uoe  and  spices,  ood,  pilchards  and  herrings  (largeW  consumed  In  Lent  and  other  tests),  drags  and 
4ye-stufEi,  lead,  copper,  steel,  tin-plates,  cotton  twtot.  piece  goods  of  all  sorts,  hardware,  and  Inn 
and  steel  goods,  lewellery,  earthenware,  poroehdn,  IringlasB,  ooal,  whale-oil,  and  Ivory.  British 
Tcsseto  load  at  Civita  Y  eochia ;  but  the  aDove-mentioned  artides  are  chiefly  shipped  to  Enghmd 
from  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  MarsdUes.  The  vesseb  which  land  their  cargoes  of  salt-fliJh,  sugar, 
and  coal,  at  Ancona,  generally  proceed  to  Messina  or  other  ports  for  return  caigoei.  The  total 
imports  fnm  all  countries  are  estimated  at  £\  ,4M,000,  and  the  exports  at  £1,042,000. 

Ports.— i<n«ona,  on  the  Adriatic,  lat.  43"  38"  N.,  long.  I3<*  sy  £. ;  pop.  30,000.  It  to  a  f^ee 
port,  and  the  harbour  to  good, — ^indeed  the  best  on  the  coast  from  Tenlce  to  Manfredonia.  Ex- 
ports, com,  silk,  wool,  wax,  hemp,  rags,  he.  In  1838,  XS92  vesseto,  burden  G6,i^  tons,  deared 
with  cargoes  valued  at  1,100,300  KudL 

Civila  Vecekia,  the  only  good  port  on  the  W.  coast,  lies  in  lat  4S^  5*  N.,  long.  W  44'  E.,  38 
miles  N.  W.  of  Rome.  Pop.  8000.  Tlie  harbour  to  firom  14  to  18  feet  deep ;  and  there  are  docki 
and  a  laxaretto :  1520  vessels,  burden  133,402  tons,  deared  in  1897. 
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MtOMwrti  and  IFd^te.— The  foot  s  1172 
Imp.  inches ;  the  mercantile  canna  of  8  palml  = 
^'35  Imp.  Inches ;  the  builders'  canna  of  10 

KImi  =  87'96  Imp.  inches.  The  mile  s  1028 
tp.  yards,  or  7}  furlongs. 

The  tavola  censuale  =  1000  sq.  metres  =  1106 
sqofards :  tiie  nibbio  =  18*484  tavole. 

The  wine  barile  of  32  boccaU  or  128  fogliette 
s  12'84  Imp.  gallons ;  and  16  bnrili  =  1  botte : 
the  soma  of  oil  of  80  boccali  =  36*1 4  Imp.  gallons ; 
and  tlie  oil  barile  to  28  boccali,  or  12'65  Imp. 
gallons. 

The  rubbio  of  com  of  4  quarte,  22  soorzi,  or 
88  quartucd,  =  8*10  Imp.  bushelH. 

The  pound  of  12  once,  288  denari,  or  8012 
grani,  =  5234  troy  grains ;  and  the  quintal  of  10 
dedne,  or  100  lbs.,  =  74*77  lbs.  avoirdupoto. 
The  apothecaries'  pound,  and  that  used  for  gold 
and  silver,  are  of  the  same  wei^t  as  the  oom- 
merdal  pound. 

In  Ancona  the  braccio  =  25*33  Imp.  Inches ; 
file  wine  sonaa  of  2  barill  or  24  bocodl  =  18*90 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  rubbio  of  com  of  8  coppe  = 
f  87  Imp.  busheto ;  and  100  Ancona  lbs.  =  7375 
lbs.  avuirdupois. 

JIfo/ify.— Accounts  are  stated  In  scudl  (crowns 


ordollan).  divided  hito  10  paoli,  or  100  biOocefai. 
The  value  of  the  scudo  to  48. 2d.  sterling,— 4he 
par  of  exchange  with  London  being  estimated  at 
48  paoli  or  pauto  per  £\.  The  paolo  to  thus  worth 
5d.,  and  the  bi^occho  id.  sterling. 

Bankers*  accounts  are  kept  In  pauto. 

The  principal  coins  are  the  gold  doppia  or  pis* 
tole,  worth  about  32  pauto ;  the  silver  scudo,  half- 
scudo,  and  pieces  for  i,  1,  2,  and  3  panto ;  also 
in  base  silver,  pieces  for  2,  4,  7it  and  15  bi^oc- 
chl,— the  two  last  bdng  termed  single  and  double 
earlini;  and  In  copper,  bi^ocdil,  halves,  and 

Siuarters.   The  old  louis-d'or  to  current  at  Rome 
or  44  pauto.  the  napoleon  for  37  pauto,  and  ^e 
8pantoh  dollar  for  10  pauls. 

The  notes  or  UdMe  for  5, 10,  20,  25,  and  100 
scudl.  Issued  bv  the  Banco  deOo  BpirUo  Btmto, 
and  Monte  di  Piet^t  are  empk>yed  In  the  payment 
of  sums  exceeding  5  scudl. 

Bilto  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  90 
days'  date.    No  d^ys  of  grace. 

Beveniu  in  1835,  8,812,961  scudl,  chiefly  from 
land-taxes,  customs,  lotteries,  and  government 
monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  alum,  latriol,  Ac : 
Exponditure,9,429,799  scudl,  induding  2,547,555 

, on  account  of  the  national  debt. 

ROOD,  the  one-foarth  of  an  acre  ;  also  a  term  applied  by  artificers  to  36  square 
yards  of  8t^)ne,  brick,  or  slate  work. 
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ROPE,  a  lar^r  kind  of  eordace,  generally  formed  hj  a  oombination  of  Tegetabl^ 
fibres,  dzcept  for  ship-cables*  for  which  iron-chain  is  now  mnch  used,  hemp  is 
the  substance  principiuly  employed  in  this  counti^  in  the  manofacture  of  rope, 
though  it  19  occasionuly  made  of  Indian  jute  and  coir.  Of  late  years,  hemp  mixea 
with  caoutchouc  has  attracted  some  attention ;  likewise  cordage  maae  of  wire. 

A  hempen  caUe  of  19  lacheB  girth,  and  length  190  fttthoms,  weighs  907A  Ibe.  And  ai  the  weights 
of  two  cakbles  of  equal  lengtba  will  be  as  their  lections,  or  squaree  of  the  girths,  we  have  the 
following  rule  for  the  wel^t :— Multiply  the  square  of  the  girth  In  Inches  by  91  (more  accurately 
91*3),  the  product  is  the  weight  hi  lbs.  Also,  as  ttie  breakhig  stndn  will  be  as  the  section,  it  wlU 
be  as  the  weight,  and  will  be  found  nearly  by  dividhig  the  wdght  in  lbs.  by  100 ;  the  quotient  ia 
the  broaUnR  strain  hi  tons.  This  rule  is  of  course  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  qiuuity  of  the 
eable^ 

ROSE,  a  well-known  flower  iRoio),  from  the  petals  of  which  rose-water  is  dis- 
tilled, and  a  butjraceoas  oil  or  perfume  callea  Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses^  largely 
manufactured  in  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  latter  is  a  very  costly  article  ; 
20,000  lbs.  of  rose  leaves  being  re<}uired,  according  to  Bishop  Heber.  to  yield  attar 
equal  in  weight  to  a  rupee  ;  and  it  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  ox  sandal-wood, 
and  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  genuine  article  imitated  by  the  addition  of 
spermaceti.  The  rral  attar  congeals  with  a  slight  cold,  floats  in  water,  and 
dissolves  in  highly  rectifled  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  seldom  imported  from  India  for 
sale  ;  but  considerable  quantities  are  brought  from  Turkey.  The  English  oil  is  of 
a  ve^  inferior  odour,  and  apt  to  become  rancid. 

ROSEWOOD  (Por.  Poo  de  roaado,  Sp.  Levio  de  rota),  a  beautiful  fancy-wood 
produced  by  a  large  tree  found  in  Brazil,  India,  and  the  Canaries.  It  should  be 
chosen  in  large  pieces^  of  irregular  knotty  grain,  well  fllled  with  resinous  fibres, 
sound .  and  heavy.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour ;  has  an  agreeable  odour ;  and  is  esteemea 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  darker  parts  are  distinct  from  the  purple  red, 
which  forms  the  ground.  Rosewood  is  used  for  cabinet-work,  either  solid  or  cut  into 
veneers,  nine  to  an  inch  ;  and,  next  to  mahogany,  is  now  the  wood  most  in  use  for 
such  work.    About  1600  tons  are  annualljr  imported,  chiefly  from  Brazil. 

ROSIN,  a  commercial  name  for  tiie  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  turpentine : 
it  is  a  li«^t,  hard,  brittle,  inflammable  substance,  transparent,  and  ox  a  dark 
colour.  There  are  several  kinds, — as  black  or  common,  and  amber  rosin.  It 
is  made  at  Hull,  London,  and  other  ports  commnxdcatinff  with  the  Baltic  states ; 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  varnishes,  and  other  articles.  8 

ROTTENSTONE.  a  kind  of  clay  of  a  dirty  gray  or  reddish-brown  colour,  pass- 
ing into  black :  it  is  auU,  earthy,  soft,  mea^pe  to  the  touch,  and  emits  an  unpleasant 
ooour  when  rubbed.  Localities,— Bakewell  in  Derbyshire,  Wales,  and  Albany  near 
New  York.    It  is  used  in  polishing  metals. 

RUBLE.    [Russia.] 

RUBY,  a  name  applied  by  lapidaries  to  two  kinds  of  precious  stones  essentially 
difibrent.  The  Oriental  ruby,  next  to  the  diamond  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  is 
properly  a  red  sapphire.    The  other  rubies  are  different  varieties  of  spineL 

RUM  is  a  spirit  procured  bjy  distilling  a  fermented  fluid  preparod  fh>m  the 
refuse  in  the  operation  for  making  sugar  ;  the  peculiar  flavour  being  derived  from 
an  essential  oil  existiii/s  in  tiie  juice  of  the  cane,  which  is  brought  off  by  the  spirit. 
The  product  of  the  distillation  is  colourless ;  out  is  afterwards  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  burned  sugar.  The  best  is  made  from  molasses  [Sugar]  ;  and 
it  is  preferred  when  well  kept  and  of  good  age,  considerable  body,  smooth  oily 
taste,  and  of  a  brownish  transparent  colour.  When  of  a  fiery  taste  and  limpid 
colour  it  is  either  too  new  or  adulterated,  as  it  often  is,  especially  by  retail  dealersL 
either  with  com  spirit  or  home-made  molasses  spirit ;  which  last,  from  similarity  of 
taste,  is  not  readily  known  from  the  genuine  Uquor. 

The  West  India  Islands  and  Guiana  are  the  countries  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
produce  of  rum,  mora  especially  the  British  possessions.  The  best  is  that  of  Jamaica^ 
the  produce  of  which  is  likewise  highest  in  quality ;  what  in  trade  is  called  '*  Leewara 
Island  mm  "  is  inferior  to  it,  though  still  good.  The  quantity  annually  produced 
depends  generally  upon  the  naturo  of  the  season  ;  but  the  chance  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  of  nejrro  slavery  has  of  late  years  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the  shipment 
of  ram,  as  vreU  as  of  the  other  West  India  staples.  In  the  three  years  ending 
1831.  the  average  importation  into  the  United  Kmgdom  from  the  West  Indies  (in- 
cluding Gruiana)  was  7,180,000  gallons ;  but  in  the  three  years  ending  1841,  the 
average  was  reduced  to  3,524,31^  gallons,— the  importation  in  1841  bemg  indeed 
only  2,770,161  gallons.    [Wkst  Indies.] 

The  imports  orom  the  West  Indies,  after  supplying  the  United  Kingdom,  havo 
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generally  left  a  oonmderable  Borpliis.  espeoially  of  the  inferior  kinds,  usually  sent 
to  the  other  colonies,  Germany,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  still  a  re-export' 
ation,  notwithstanding  the  diminished  production  of  the  West  Indies :  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  having  also  declined,  until  in  1841  the  quantity  (exolusiTe 
of  that  used  for  marine  stores)  was  only  2,300,000  gallons  ;  being  below  the  amount 
at  the  beginning  of  the  centurf,  which  was  upwards  of  3,000,000  gallons.  This 
decline  has  been  comparatively  greatest  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  eniecially  the 
former,  where  tlie  consumption,  though  860,000  gallons  in  1800,  has  fallen  to  about 
20,000,  owing  to  the  great  rise  of  duty  during  the  war,  and  the  substitution  of 
home-made  spirits. 

The  importations  of  rum  from  other  countries  have  until  lately  been  nearly  eon- 
fined  to  small  occasional  parcels  from  the  foreign  West  Indies  and  Braxil,  none 
of  which,  owing  to  the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  our  colonial  produce,  was 
entered  for  home  consumption.  In  1836,  nowever,  the  duties  on  East  and  West 
India  sugar  were  equalized,  and  the  rule  which  confined  the  navy  contracts  to 
West  India  rum  abolished.  These  measures  were  followed  by  importations  of 
East  India  mm— in  1840  to  the  extent  of  312,000  gallons.  And  tnis  trade  has  been 
fhrther  stimulated  by  the  equalization,  in  1842,  <n  the  duties  on  East  India  and 
West  India  rum,  by  the  reduction  of  tne  former  to  the  colonial  rate  of  9s.  4d.  per 
gallon.  The  admission  of  East  India  rum  to  the  British  market  will  probaoly 
leaid  to  improvements  in  its  quality,  which  at  present  is  very  low. 

The  rum  supplied  to  the  navy  is  furnished  duty  free,  as  also  that  required  for 
stores  by  merchant  ships.  The  annual  amount  thus  delivered  iu  the  United  King- 
dom, on  an  average  of  tne  1 4  years  ending  1839,  was— for  the  navy,  372,000  gailonB ; 
for  ship  stores,  315,000  gallons.   8 

RUPEE.    [India.] 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  comprising  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, from  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and  tho  Oulf  or  Bothnia  on  the  W.  to  tlm 
Pacific  on  the  £. ;  also  a  large  tract  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  America ;  with  nume- 
rous islands  contiguous  to  these  countries.  The  whole,  exclusive  of  oertain  terri- 
tories called  oblattt,  is  divided  into  about  75  governments  or  vioeroyalties.  Area 
estimated  at  7,700,000  sq.  miles ;  and  population  at  66/)00^000,  of  whom  about 
47,000,000  are  contained  m  European  Russia.  Capital^  St  Petersburg.  Govern- 
ment, an  absolute  monarohy.  8 

This  empire  is  divided  into  two  neat  parts  by  the  Und  Moantains,  which  on  the  K.  teparsto 
Asiatic  from  European  Russia.  The  former  is  generallv  a  vast  level  r^on,  dedioing  imperaep- 
tlbly  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  rising  sently  towartt  its  southern  border,  where  it  u  lost  fai  the 
Immense  mountain-ranges  which  separate  it  from  the  Cliineee  empire  and  Tartary.  Thenorthera 
portion  of  this  tract  Is  mostly  a  frosen  desert,  but  the  southern  is  genenlly  fertile.  The  whole  of 
this  region,  however,  as  well  as  the  American  territory,  being  bat  thinly  inhabited  by  barbafoos 
tribes,  possesses  as  yet  little  or  no  commercial  interest ;  and  we  shall  therefors  principally  ooollne 
our  attention  in  the  present  article  to  the  tract  which  lies  to  the  W.  cS  the  Urals,  embracing  Euro- 

Kan  Russia  and  the  oountjy  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caq>lan— the  uuhk  body  and  seat  of 
e  wealth  and  power  of  the  emphrn. 

European  Russia  may  also  be  considered  as  one  vast  plafai.  If  the  Ural  Mountains  on  its  SMltiiu 
border,  and  a  mountain-tract  in  the  Crimea  be  excepted,  there  is  in  this  immense  region  no  part 
elevated  more  than  &tO  feet  above  its  base,  or  1100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  That  neat  tract 
of  low  land  which  begins  in  Northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth,  exceed- 
ing 190U  miles ;  and  the  water-shed  which  divides  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Baltic,  Arctic  Ocean, 
Black  Sea,  uid  Caspian,  consists  merely  of  a  table-land,  in  the  N.  B.  parts  called  the  Uwalli  and 
▼aldai  HUls,  whose  declivities  form  long  and  generally  imperceptible  slopes.  The  most  fertile 
rMion  traverses  the  central  part  north-eastward,  from  between  48"  and  63**  on  the  W.  to  betwem 
67>  and  66*  N.  lat.  on  the  E. ;  and  lies  between  St6"  and  60"  E.  lone.  Farther  north,  the  oountiy 
is  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  forests  or  bogs,  until  we  arnve  at  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  or  Arctic  Ocean,  yrhen  it  is  mostly  a  swampy  desert,  particularly  towards  the  N.  E.,  be- 
tween the  Urals  and  the  river  Meien,  the  region  of  the  tundras.  The  fertility  also  decreasea  to 
the  8.  of  the  central  rcRion,  especially  where  it  lies  contisuous  to  the  iiqmet  of  Southern  Russia 
and  of  the  river  Volga,  which  are  vast  plains,  formed  chiefly  of  sand,  and  destitute  of  wood,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  stunted  birch. 

T%e  dimaU  of  Russia  is  much  colder  than  that  of  other  European  conntries  in  the  same  latitude ; 
and  the  farther  we  proceed  eastward  tlie  temperature  becomes  still  lower,  arising  from  the  dreary 
uncultivated  sur&oe  of  the  land,  its  distance  from  the  ocean,  and  the  vast  regions  traversed  by  the 
north  and  east  winds.  The  summer  heat  of  Russia,  however,  is  in  gooeraTneater  than  tn  other 
countries  under  the  same  parallels.  The  provinces  which  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the  White 
Sea  luve  a  wet  climate ;  and  this  feature  extends  to  the  elevated  tract  which  borders  the  basin 
cS  the  Volga,  on  the  N.  and  W.  Farther  east  the  rain  decreases  in  quantity ;  and  the  southern  dis- 
tricts liave  a  dry  climate. 

The  vast  Forests  of  Russia  constitute  one  of  its  most  remarkable  features,  and  a  principal  source 
of  wealth  ;  the  timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  ashes  derived  from  them  forming  staple  exports.  They 
abound  chieflv  in  the  north,  covering  about  three-fourths  of  its  extent  between  66"  N.  laL  and 
the  Voln ;  the  trees  being  pine,  flr,  larch,  alder,  and  birdi,  with  a  few  limes.  The  central  pro- 
vinces, between  the  middle  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper,  have  scarcely  saffident  wood  for 
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their  own  consumption ;  but  extensive  forests,  diiefly  {rfne  and  flr,  occur  on  the  W.  of  this  tmetf 
especially  on  tlie  swamps  of  Pimk  and  Ratnor,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  whence,  and  by 
the  Vistula,  much  of  the  produce  of  the  district  is  conveyed  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel 
and  Dantsic,  and  in  part  by  the  Duna  to  Riga.  To  the  east,  also,  of  the  central  district  there  are 
extensive  pine  and  fir  forests  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Tiatka ;  and  of  oaks,  limes,  elms, 
and  ash,  in  those  of  Ksjuw,  Niznei-Nov/^rod,  Pensa,  and  Saratov.  The  oak  forests  are  chiefly 
on  the  Volfea  near  Tcheborsar.    The  southern  provinces  are  almost  entirely  without  trees. 

In  Mint/rait  Russia  Is  rich.  The  chief  mines  are  situated  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and 
fhose  which  occupy  the  vicinity  of  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia.  In  1837,  the  produce  of  gold  from  the 
Ural  and  Siberian  mines  was  about  470  poods,  equal  In  value  to  nearly  £\  ,0(K>,000 ;  that  of  sUver, 
from  the  Altai  and  Siberian  mountains,  3000  poods,  £330,000 ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  platina, 
chiefly  in  the  Urals,  Is  about  140  poods.  Copper  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  210,000  poods  a*year, 
chiefly  in  OloneU  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  ranges ;  lead,  40,000noods ;  and  hron,  about  170,000 
tons,  chiefly  in  the  Urals ;  also  in  the  Altai,  Gaucasos^aldai  Hllis,  Ac  Other  metals  and  coal 
exist,  but  they  are  not  worked.  Salt  is  procured  in  the  Urals,  the  Crimea,  and  other  places,  chiefly 
In  the  E.  and  S.  provinces ;  but  it  is  dmcient  in  the  Baltic  prorinees,  where  it  is  imported  from 
Bngland  and  Austria. 

Agriculture  Is  but  in  its  first  stage ;  yet  the  grain  produced  Is  much  more  than  Is  required  for 
the  consumption.  The  S.  Baltic  countries,  Poland,  and  the  governments  nearest  to  Moscow,  hare 
the  greatest  proportion  of  cultivated  land.  Rye,  the  most  common  grain,  mav  he  grown  in  aU 
parts  except  the  Arctic  region  and  the  steppes ;  it  is  produced  in  greatest  quantity  In  the  district 
between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  in  48*>  N.  lat  on  the  S.  and  the  voln  on  the  N.  The 
cultivation  of  barley  extends  to  67°  N.  lat.  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated  In  the  districts  through 
which  the  great  roads  and  water-conrses  run ;  but  they  do  not  succeed  N.  of  6S**  N.  lat.  Wheat 
is  a  principal  object  of  culture  fax  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  southern  rivers,  especially  In  the 
tDTkraine  (a  country  comprising  Yolhynla,  PodoUa,  Kiev,  and  Poltava),  and  in  Voronets,  Tambov, 
Pensa,  and  Simbirsk ;  the  produce  of  which  districts  is  hugely  conveyed  to  Odessa  and  Taganrog 
for  exportation.  Farther  north  wheat  is  less  grown,  though  tn  some  favoured  spots  it  suooeedi 
to  58**  and  even  99"  N.  bU.  Millet  is  grown  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Don,  Oka,  and  Diesna ;  and 
maize  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  empire. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  more  extensively  in  Rusda  than  in  any  other  country ;  both  succeed 
up  to  65**  N.  bt. ;  but  the  chief  localities  are  those  adjoining  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  In  the 
governments  of  Tver,  Jaroslav,  and  Kostroma :  they  form,  with  linseed  and  hempseed,  staple 
exports  from  the  Bidtic  ports  and  Archangel.    Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  the  Ukraine. 

Of  other  rural  products,  the  most  important  are  black  cattle  (also  principally  in  the  Ukraine),  the 
tallowandhidesof  whichare  extensively  exported;  and  sheep,  which  arestiilmorenumerous,  thou^ 
the  wool  is  in  general  of  inferior  quality.  Horses  and  goats  also  abound ;  likewise  hogs,  the 
bristles  of  which  are  largely  shipped  from  the  northern  ports ;  and  In  the  r^ions  acUoinmg  the 
Arctic  Ocean  numerous  wild  animals  are  killed  for  their  skins  and  fur.  The  rearing  of  bees  Is  a 
principal  occupation  of  some  tribes,  especially  In  Kazan  and  Ou&,  and  the  wax  produced  is  very 
considerable. 

The  FUher(e»  of  most  value  are  those  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
but  except  some  caviar  and  idnglais  from  the  S.  ports,  scarcely  any  of  their  produce  is  sent  to 
other  countries. 

Man^factures  were  called  into  premature  existence  by  Peter  the  Great,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  the  protective  syrtem,  they  have  risen  to  some  consideration,  especially  of  late  years.  The 
establishments  in  1830,  exduave  of  mines,  furnaces,  and  smelttng-housee,  were  6H65  in  number, 
employing  418,931  work-people ;  which,  according  to  the  official  rm>ort,  was  an  increase  in  three 
years  of  840  manufactories,  and  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  workmen.  Of^these  manuCeictories,  616  were 
for  woollen  goods ;  227  slllc ;  467  cotton ;  S67  linen ;  and  486  metal  wares :  the  rest  consisted 
chiefly  of  tanneries,  tallow  melting-houses,  candle  and  soap  works.  The  chief  seat  of  manniac- 
tures  Is  Moscow  and  its  government ;  and  next,  Uie  governments  of  Viadimir,  Nisnei-Novcorod, 
Saratov,  Petersburg,  and  Tula.  The  Russians  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  leather ;  and  from 
their  advantages  In  respect  to  raw  material,  their  canvass,  strong  linens,  cordage,  felt,  mats, 
potaslies,  soap,  candles,  caviar,  and  Isinglass,  are  quite  as  good  as  those  made  elsewhere ;  but  in  al> 
most  all  other  branches  their  products  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  more  espe- 
cially Britain,  as  to  ftnish,  durability,  and  cheapness;  and  thefar  existence  is  therefore  dependent 
npon  the  continiunce  of  a  restrictive  or  rather  prohibitory  system  of  import  duties.  The  annual 
value  of  the  Russian  manulhetures  was  estimated  in  1837ati;83,000,000;  and  Inl841,  at£30,000,00a 
The  Inland  Trade  is  very  extensive ;  and  it  is  facilitated  by  the  vast  means  of  internal  communt* 
cation  afTorded  by  tho  Volga,  Dwina,  Nlemen,  Duna,  Don,  Neva,  and  their  tributaries,  which, 
from  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  are  nearly  all  navigable,  especially  those  which  rise  north- 
ward of  65**  N.  lat.  And  this  navigation  has  been  improved  bv  canals,  by  means  of  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Neva  and  the  Dwina,  so  that  goods  may  be  sent  by  water  from  St 
Petenburg  or  Archangel  to  Astracan  and  the  Caspian.  The  Volga  has  also  been  united  with  the 
Don,  which  fidts  into  the  Sea  uf  Azof;  and  the  Pripet,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  is  Joined  to  the 
Bug,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  thus  connecting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  BalUe*  The  frost  inter- 
rupts this  navigation  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year ;  but  again,  it  affbrds  great  ficili- 
tles  to  land-carriage  and  travelling  by  means  of  sledges.  There  are  few  good  roads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  between  Petersbuiig  and  Moscow,  and  some  other  princiml  lines.  Moscow  Is  the 
principal  entrepAt  of  the  inland  trade.  But  a  great  portton  of  it  is  carried  on  b^  means  of  annual 
fairs, — ^the  most  remarkable  of  which  Is  that  of  Niznei-Novgorod,  the  centre  of  the  immense  sys- 
tem of  inland  naviffsUon  we  have  Just  noticed,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the 
Volga.  This  fistir,  which  beghis  June  29,  is  frequented  by  about  300,000  strangers,  including  many 
from  Western  Europe  and  even  the  fh>ntiers  of  China ;  and  in  1839,  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
posed was  i.7,850,000 ;  while  at  twenty-one  other  prindpaJ  fairs,  the  chief  of  which  were  those 
of  Irbit,  Romna,  Charkov,  Kunk.  and  Rostov,  the  amount  exposed  was  £8,700,000. 

TkeExienuU  Commereeof  Rusaoa  Is  cramped  by  the  prohibitory  system  of  import-duties  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  her  home  manuiBctures ;  it  Is  furthor  impeded  by  the  small  extent 
of  her  available  seacoast,  and  by  the  obstructions  to  its  navigation  for  a  oonsiderable  period  of 
the  Year  by  ice.    Still,  the  wanta  of  lo  vast  a  popukttion  render  its  amount  In  the  aggregate  very 
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eonslderable.  The  prlndpttl  branoh  of  trade  la  that  with  Great  Britafai,  chidly  tiirong^  the  nortll* 
era  ports ;  that  with  Italy  and  Turkey,  through  the  aouthem  ports,  ranks  next  In  bnportance ;  and 
there  Is  also  an  active  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  Baltic  states,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  the  Hanse  Towns ;  but  (except  with  the  United  States  and  Cuba)  there  is  little  interooarse 
with  more  remote  places.  Besides  her  maritime  oommeroe,  however,  Russia  cairles  on  a  consid- 
erable trade  bv  land  across  her  European  and  Asiatic  frontiers.  In  tliis  way  tea  and  other  artides 
are  procured  from  the  Chinese,  with  whom  an  exchange  of  commodities  takes  place  at  Klachta. 
In  1839,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Russia  was 390,000,000  rubles,  or  £14,780,000 ;  and  the 
shipping  despatched  (exclusive  of  ooasters)  amounted  to  6S82  vessels,  1,184,636  tons;  of  whidi 
only  IU61  vessels,  165,9S0  tons,  were  Russlaa.  Of  the  diipping  entered,  nearly  two-thirds  were 
in  ballast,  arising  from  the  coarse  and  bulky  nature  of  the  exports  compared  with  the  imports. 

The  British  trade  took  its  rise  hi  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  shortly  after  the  discovery  (1564),  by 
Richard  Chancellor,  of  Ardumgel,  the  port  to  which  it  was  long  confined.  Notwithstanding  the 
existing  restrictions,  it  is  very  extensive,  though  inconsiderable  to  what  it  might  become  under  a 
system  of  free  trade ;  no  other  countries  in  the  globe  being,  naturally,  better  fitted  to  supply  each 
other's  wants.  The  annual  amount  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  (according  to  the  dedared 
value  in  Enghtnd)  imported  into  Russia,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1835,  waa 
£1,488,960 ;  and  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1840,  £l,765,90a  About  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  consist  of  cotton-twist  and  yarn :  the  only  other  article  of  any  consequence  is  wooUeo 
cloth  (nearly  £180,000);  the  remainder  is  chiefly  made  up  of  cottons,  machinery,  coals,  hardware, 
iron  and  steel,  salt,  refined  sugar,  tin,wooUenyara,ale,  and  beer.  Considerable  quantities  of  indiso 
(about  1,000,000  lbs.),  coffee,  cocUneal,  sheUac,  logwood,  pepper,  pimento,  raw  cotton,  quick- 
sllver,  rum,  tea,  wine,  and  other  foreign  and  colonfail  products,  are  likewise  supplied  by  Britain. 
The  returns  teom  Russia  embrace  aU  her  staple  products  already  described.  In  1840,  the  prindpal 
quantities  were— 8/0,400  cwts.  flax,  tow,  and  codilla ;  £06,840 cwta.  hemp ;  1 ,115,041  ewts.  tallow; 
4,617,996  lbs.  sheeps'  wool ;  1,476,761  lbs.  bristles ;  435,511  quarters  wheat  and  oats ;  14,441  cwta. 
hides ;  33,888  cwts.  skins ;  884,100  elb  and  3000  pieces  linens ;  8,567,316  bosheb  linseed ;  18,233 
lasts  tar ;  besides  timber,  ashes,  rhubarb,  rapeseed,  and  other  artides. 

TKe  Riutian  merchanti  are  divided  into  three  guilds  or  daases  of  different  degree,  to  one  of 
which  every  merchant  most  belong,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  trade,  by  holding  an 
adequate  annual  license.  And  the  privilege  of  trading  is  granted  to  foreigners  not  owing  alleguuieo 
— l4f,  MtettUd  merchants,  UjlvA/wrekfn  guests ,-  and,  8<f ,  as  (ratwUtiv  merchants,  making  short 
residence.  There  b,  besides,  the  body  of  petty  dealers  or  trading  peasants,  divided  into  fomr 
classes  of  different  decree,  which  are  also  regulated  bv  annual  bccnses.  The  chief  other  chuses  are 
tiie  boors,  a  kind  of  slave  peasantry,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  and  the  nobles. 
Of  the  latter,  many  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  in  wmch  they  onploy  their  boora 
as  workmen. 

The  produce  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  bought  up  by  travelling  dealers,  who  prepare 
and  transport  It  for  sale  to  the  seaports,  frontier  towns,  and  fsin ;  where  in  return  they  puroiaae 
supplies  of  foreign  goods.  In  the  trade  with  the  Baltic  ports  these  dealers  lay  in  thefr  stocks  in  the 
interior  between  October  and  Mardi,  and  tranmort  them  to  the  ports  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  for  delivery,  if  previously  contracted  for,  to  the  purchasers,  orfor  chance  sale  for  exporta- 
tion. The  foreign  trade  ii  chiefly  carried  on  by  wealthy  merchants  of  foreign  extraction,  partly 
foreign  subjects,  induding  many  Germans  and  British,  settled  at  the  seaport  and  frontier  towns, 
and  also  at  Moscow,  whose  connexions  abroad  enable  them  not  only  to  pay  ready  money  to  the  inland 
dealer  for  the  produce  they  buy  of  him,  but  also  to  make  advances  thereon  without  intwest  at  fixed 
contiaet  prices,  6  or  8  monttis  before  delivery,  besides  granting  long  credits  to  the  same  parties, 
and  other  inland  buyers  In  sellhig  to  them  goods  Imported  or  recdved  on  consignment.  (dorfeV 
Bustia  Trader^s  Assistant) 

BAuno  POBTB. 

Bt  FeUrstmrfft  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  empire,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1708,  is 
situated  in  hit.  59"  66'  n7,  long.  30"  Id'  E.,  on  the  banks  and  ishmds  of  the  Neva,  near  its  mouth, 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  in  1839,  476,00a  It  exceto  all  the  other  dtiea 
in  manu&ctures  and  commerce,  though  its  navitttion  is  closed  by  fhnt  generally  from  November 
until  May.  Above  18,000  barks  annually  arrive  from  the  interior  with  artaclesfor  consumption  and 
shipment.  In  1830,  the  prindpal  exports  were— 239,000  poods  fiaz  (not  half  the  usual  quantity,  it 
may  be  remarked) ;  8,256,000  poods  hemp ;  3,700,000  poods  tallow ;  108,000  poods  hides ;  884,000 
poods  iron,  mostly  in  bars;  184,000  pieces  saildoth,  ravendndcs,  and  flem;  6,000,000  arehiaea 
diaper,  drillings,  and  crash ;  170,000  chetwerto  wheat,  lye,  and  oats ;  75,000  poods  bristles ; 
883,000 pieces hktb-wood and  battens;  89,000  poods  sheeps'  wool;  818,000  poods  hempeeed  oil; 
90,000  poods  copper ;  195,000  poods  cordage ;  and  448,000  poods  potash :  the  diief  other  arttelea 
were  feathers,  nur,  islnglasB,  quills,  rhubarb,  calf-skins,  fiirs,  soap,  and  candles.  In  the  same  year 
the  principal  imports  were— 880,000  poods  cotton  wool ;  600,000  poods  cotton  yarn ;  1 ,800,000  pooda 
sugar,  almost  au  Havannah ;  700,000  poods  salt ;  madder,  indigo,  brimstone,  alum,  gum,  man- 
ganese, ochre,  querdtron,  dye-woods,  and  other  drugs  and  drysalteries ;  fruit,  herrings,  toad 
(3(10.000  poods),  tin,  line,  olive-oil  (170,000  poods) ;  dlk  ribands  and  handkerchiefs,  cambrks, 
muslins,  and  tulle;  pepper,  rum,  tobacco  (50,000  poods) ;  diampagne  and  other  wines;  woollen 
goods  and  camlets.  And  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £6,050,000,  and  of  the  imports, 
£9,075,000;  embradng  together  about  two-thirds  of  the  external  commerce  of  the  empire. 

Cronsiadtj  the  port  of  St  Petersburg,  likewise  the  prindpal  station  of  the  Russian  navy,  to  situated 
fai  an  ishind  82  miles  distant,  hi  lat  69"  50"  N.,  long:  890  46^  B.  The  mercantile  port  to  safo, 
deep,  and  commodious.  The  channel,  higher  up,  to  available  only  for  ciaft  not  drawing  more  than 
8  or  9  feet  In  1838,  the  amount  of  shlpphig  despatched  from  Cronstadt  was  1314  vesseb,  861^188 
tons;  of  which  765  veeseto,  173,898  tons,  were  to  Britain ;  the  rest  chiefly  to  the  Hanse  Towns, 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

Riga  lies  in  lat.  66"  67'  N.,  long.  84"  6^  E.,  on  the  Duna,  about  7  miles  tntu  its  embouchure. 
The  port  to  spacious ;  the  river  to  also  wide ;  but,  having  a  bar,  vesseto  drawing  more  than  11 
or  13  feet  have  to  load  and  unload  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  cargoes  at  Bolderaa,  on  its  out- 
side. Pop.  60,000.  The  navintion  to  generally  dosed  frtnn  December  to  May.  In  1838,  the  valne 
of  the  exports  was  £8,078,000;  the  chief  arUdes  bdog flax,  89,550  tons,  £838,900 ;  hemp,  14,000 
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tons,  £354,000:  llnMod,  S08,690qiiait«ra,  £342,000;  isnin.  cfaieflvrye,  245,000  qimrten,  £236,000 
timber  and  deals,  £162,500.    The  imports,  consisting  prmcipauy  of  tropical  produce,  manufiic- 
tures,  and  wine,  are  in  valae  only  about  one>thlrd  that  of  the  exports.     In  1838,  the  amount 
of  ahippinc  despatched  was  1348  vessels,  180,968  tons ;  of  which  468  vessels,  77i220  tons,  went  to 
Britain ;  the  rest  prindpcdty  to  Denmark,  Ketherlands,  and  Sweden. 
The  chief  other  Baltic  ports  are  Marva,  Revel,  Pemau,  Libau,  and  Wiudao. 

POBTB  or  TBB  WhITX  SkA. 

Art^anad  lies  on  the  Dwina,  30  miles  flrom  its  mouth,  in  bit.  64<>  32^  N.,  long.  40"  44'  E.  Pop. 
26,000.  It  was  the  only  Russian  port  accessible  to  foreigners  down  to  the  foundation  of  Peters- 
buig;  after  which  it  lost  mudi  of  its  importance,  though  it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
from  its  position  on  the  Dwlna,  a  river  which,  besides  its  own  lengthened  course,  is  connected  by 
canab  both  with  the  Volga  and  the  Neva.  Its  navigation  Is  generally  open  from  the  latter  part  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  October.  Exports,  chiefly  rye,  oats,  timber,  flax,  nemp,  iron,  mats.  Unseed, 
potash,  tallow,  tar,  pitdi,  train-oil,  furs,  canvass,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  and  hair,  imports, 
tropical  produce,  salt,  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  and  herrings.  The  exports  vary  considerably 
in  amount  according  to  the  demand  for  com.  In  1838,  the  riiipping  despatched  amounted  to 
73,700  tons,  including  56,260  tons  to  Britain ;  the  rest  chiefly  to  the  Nethertends  and  Sweden. 

Otuga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  carries  on  a  dmilar  trade. 

Ports  OH  thb  Cabpiaji. 

Astraean  lies  on  a  small  island  in  the  Volga,  30  miles  from  its  embonefanre,  in  lat.  46*21'  N., 
long.  48**  y  B.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Volga 
and  Caspian.  The  fish  taken  are  chiefly  sturgeon,  carp,  and  seal,  particularly  the  first ;  and  above 
30,000  barrels  of  caviar,  prepared  from  sturgeon  roes,  nave  been  exported  in  a  single  year.  Astra- 
can  b  also  the  great  entrepot  of  the  trade  with  Persia  and  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,— 
transmitting  (cniefly  throu|^  Armenian  merchants)  leather,  furs,  iron,  copper,  and  tallow,  in 
exdiange  for  sUks,  cottons,  raw  silk,  drugs,  and  carpets. 

Baku,  fiurther  S.,  is  the  only  other  Caspian  port  deserving  of  notice. 

Ports  of  tbr  Black  Sba  Aia>  Ssa  of  Asof. 

Odeaa  lies  in  Cherson,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  46**  28^  N.,  long.  30"  43'  E.,  in  a 
fine  bay,  with  sujficient  depth  almost  to  the  shore  for  the  largest  vessels;  it  besides  possesses  a 
harbour,  with  aooommodation  for  200  ships.  Pop.63,000.  AlthouRh  now  ranking  next  to  retersbuig 
in  importance,  it  has  grown  up  almost  wholly  since  1794.  From  tne  year  1817  it  has  beoi  afree  port, 
receiving  its  imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  tropical  produce,  oil,  wine,  roirits,  timber,  cotton- 
twist  and  raw  cotton,  silks,  woollens,  and  other  manu&ctured  goods,  within  a  certain  enclosed 
space,  exempt  from  duty.  Odessa,  from  its  advantageous  situation  and  privileges,  is  the  great 
emporium  ot  the  produce  of  S.  Russia  destined  for  exportation.  Its  principal  staple  Is  wheat,  of 
which  about  1,000,000  chetwerts  arrived  on  an  average  of  the  three  yean  ending  1840 ;  and  the 
average  prices  of  the  best,  ftee  on  board,  in  the  same  period,  was  34s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  and  It  is 
rarely  under  25s.  or  28s.  It  is  mostly  brought  from  the  Ukraine  in  carts,  owing  to  the  difficult 
navtoition  of  the  Dnieper  and  l>niester.  In  1839,  the  exports  consisted  of— 1,210,232  chetwerts 
of  wh«At ;  about  200,000  chetwerts  rye,  oats,  &c. ;  155,000  chetwerts  linseed ;  1 18,000  poods  wool ; 
and  223,192  poods  tallow;  the  whole,  with  hides,  iron,  copper,  wax,  caviar,  potash,  beef,  furs, 
oordage,  sailcloth,  butter,  isinglass,  and  other  articles,  amounting  in  value  to  48,636,350  paper 
rubles,  or  £2,180,000.  The  chief  intercourse  Is  with  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Malta,  Constantinople, 
Marseilles,  and  Britain.  Its  navigation  Is  much  less  interrupted  by  ice  than  T^iganrog.  In  1838, 
the  amount  of  shipping  despatched  (exclusive  of  about  660  coasters;  was  781  veseeto,  206,588  tons ; 
and  the  amounts  since  have  been  still  more  considerable. 

Taganrcg  lies  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Sea  of  Asof,  in  lat.  47**  12^  N.,  long.  38"  56^  B.  Pop. 
17,0U0.  Its  roadstead  is  so  shallow  that  even  ships  of  moderate  burden  require  to  be  lightened  at 
Kertsch  or  Feodoeia ;  and  its  navigation  is  generally  stopped  by  Ice  ftt>m  November  to  March. 
Still,  its  advantageous  situation  for  intercourse  between  the  provinces  on  the  Don  and  the  Donets 
and  foreign  countries,  and  its  vlclnitv  to  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  render  its  trade  very  oonsid" 
erable.  Exports,  com,  principally  wheat ;  with  tallow,  hides,  cordage,  linens,  iron,  and  hardware 
from  Tula,  copper,  wax,  and  caviar.  The  imports  are  trifling.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Turkey 
and  Italy.  Snips  liable  to  quarantine  being  prohibited  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Axof,  mudi  w 
the  foreign  trade  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  coasting  vessels.  About  60,000  tons  of 
shipping  are  despatched  nnniully. 

The  other  ports  of  8.  Russia  are  Kertsch,  Feodosia,  and  Bnpatoria  in  the  Crimea ;  Marioupol 
on  the  Sea  oi  Axof ;  Ismail  and  Renl  on  the  Danube ;  and  Reaut-Kale  on  the  coast  of  Circassia. 

Mbasvrks,  MoKXv,  Baxks,  Fihaxcxs,  dec 


MaAStTRRS  AKD  WxiOBTS. 

The  British  or  Imperial  foot  and  inch  are  In 
use ;  also  the  Dutch  or  Rhineland  foot,  inch, 
and  palm ;  the  Russian  foot  =  1375  Imp.  inches; 
the  Moscow  foot  =  13-17  Imp.  hiches ;  the  ar- 
chine,  cloth  measure,  of  16  verchoks,  =  28  Imp. 
inches,  and  100  archines  =  77*77  Imp.  yards ; 
the  sagene  or  fathom  is  3  archines,  or  7  Imp. 
feet  The  verste  or  mile  of  500  sagenes,  or  1500 
archines,  =  3500  Imp.  feet,  =  5  Imp.  ftirlongs, 
J2  poles,  and  2  feet ;  and  104  verstes  =  1  degree 
of  tne  meridian  nearlv. 

The  dedatine,  land  measure,  of  5M00  square 
sagenes  =  2  Imp.  acres,  2  roods.  32  perches. 

The  vedro,  liquid  measure,  of  100  tcharkeys, 
=  2-70  Imp.  gaUons,  and  100  vedros  =  270*45 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  anker  contains  2  stekan  or  3 
vedros,  and  the  oxhofi  contiuns  6  ankers. 


The  tchetvert  or  ehetwert,  com  measure,  of 
2  osmines,  4  pavaks,  8  tchetveriks,  32tchetvert- 
kas,  or  64  garaletz,  =  5*77  Imp.  bushels ;  and 
100  chetwerts  =  72*13  Imp.  quarters,  though  at 
St  Petersburg  sometimes  reckoned  at  701 :  the 
last  b  16  chetwerts. 

The  pound  of  32  loths,  96  solotniks,  or  6588 

Kins,  =  63181  troy  grains,  and  100  Russian 
s=  90*26  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  the  pood  of  40 
Russian  lbs.  =  36  lbs.,  1  ox.,  11  drams  avoirdu- 
pois, but  commonly  estimated  at  36  lbs.  only ; 
and  10  poods  =  1  berkovetz :  the  Nuremberg 
pound,  used  by  apothecaries,  =  5527  troy  grains: 
the  Dutch  carat,  used  in  weighing  precious 
stones,  =  3^  troy  grains  nearlv. 

Oold  and  silver  are  weighed  with  the  Russian 
pound,  as  above ;  and  their  fineness  is  expressed 
In  solotniks  and  dolis ;  the  pound  or  other  weight 
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bebf  divided  Into  88  Mlotniks,  and  the  ulotiilk  {  mwk  of  fiaeiilvor,  <•  equua  0(d.,  but  b  oommoii- 
into96dolia.  _^  '       "    "*     "* " 

Tbe  preoedfaiff  are  the  oAeiel  meanrei  end 
welghto  of  Roaaia,  and  they  are  hi  general  on 
throughout  the  empire,  except  In  the  recently 
Ai'quired  poewnionB,  and  hi »  few  plaeee  where 
old  syttenu  continue  to  be  partially  employed : 
Of  the  Utter  the  chief  are  the  fbUowfasg :~ 

RSffo.—lW  ells,  each  of  8  feet,  s  89*95  Imp. 
\'ardii ;  and  13  elb  =  10  Ruvian  archines  nearly. 
"The  hogriiead  it  6  ankers,  3(1  viertels,  or  180 
stoofs;  and  lUO  (toofi  =  28-68  Imp.  gallona. 
The  hut  of  oats  is  60  loofs ;  the  hut  of  wheat, 
bnrley,  and  linseed  Is  48  loofs ;  the  last  of  rye  is 
A5  loofs :  and  10(i  looh  =  S3-4ft  Imp.  quarters, 
or  334  dietwerts  nearly.  The  shlppond  is  80 
liwonds,  or  400  lbs. :  and  100  lbs.  of  Riga  s  99'16 
Ihii.  avoirdupois ;  or  .V  Riga  lbs.  =  I  Rnsahui 
p  )od  nearly.    Tbe  mark  =  3286  troy  grains. 

Pobmd.— Tbe  ell  or  lokd  of  8  feet  or  84  faiehes 
s  8868  Imp.  inches ;  and  100  ells  =  63  Imp. 
>-ards.  The  mile,  90  to  the  degree,  s  6076  Imp. 
varde.  The  morgen,  or  acre  of  300  perches,  = 
L3»4  Imp.  acre ;  and  30  moraens  =  I  wh>ka. 
The  gamiec,  liquid  measure,  of  4  kwartas,  or  16 
kwaterkas,  s  4  French  litres,  or  31  Imp.  quarts 
nearly ;  and  100  gamiecs  =  88  Imp.  gallons : 
the  becsksa  is  8ft  gamiecs.  The  Warsaw  korseo, 
com  measure,  of  4  cwieros,  38  gamiecs,  or  198 
kwartas,  s  3'fi8  Imp.  bushels ;  and  100  konecs 
B  44-08  Imp.  quarters.  The  pound  of  16  ouncee, 
38  loths,  or  188  drachms,  =  6800  troy  grafais ; 
and  100  Polish  Ifae.  =  89*41  lbs.  avoirdupois  sthe 
stone  is  38,  and  the  centner  160  P(dish  Ibe.  Bul- 
lion is  weighed  by  the  Warsaw  mark,  b  3113 
troy  gmlns ;  but  coins  by  the  Cologne  maik. 

MOHBY. 

The  Integer  of  account  is  the  lilTer  ruUe, 
which  is  diWded  faito  100  eopecs,  and  equal  in 
value  to  3s.  1  id.  sterling ;  or  Ru.  6,  cop.  40,  s 
£l.  Formerly  accounts  were  kept  in  paper  or 
bank  rubles  shnilarly  divided ;  but  this  practice 
was  abolished  by  an  Imperial  ukase  hi  1830, 
which  established  the  silver  ruble  as  the  only 
legal  measure  of  value  throughout  the  empire. 
This  ukase  fixed  the  exchange  of  paper  into 
specie  at  tbe  rate  of  350  eopecs  in  paper  for  100 
oopecs  hi  silver ;  making  the  paper  ruble  worth 
lOid.  sterling  nearly. 

Tiie  coins  are,— In  gold;  imperialsof  10  rubles, 
balf-tmperials  of  5  rubles,  double  ducats,  and 
ducats ;  the  only  gold  coin  minted  at  present 
is  the  half-imperial,  weight  97i  troy  gnUns, 
flneneBs88xolotniks,  or  Hths,  and  value  Ifo.  lid. 
sterling :  In  platinn .  pieces  of  18, 6,  and  3  rubles : 
In  diver ;  rubles,  pultins  or  ft  rubles,  polpoltins 
or  i  rubles,  doublegrive  of  80  eopecs,  single- 
grive  of  10  eopecs,  and  pieces  of  15  and  5  eopecs ; 
these  are  minted  at  the  rate  of  83|  rubles  of  the 
fineness  of  83^  solotniks,  from  the  Russian  pound 
of  fine  silver :  In  copper;  pieces  (rf  8,  1,  and  ft 
eopecs. 

The  gold  coins  are  directed,  by  the  ukase  of 
1839,  to  be  received  and  paid  in  all  government- 
offices,  with  an  agio  of  3  per  cent.  Thus,  the 
half-imperial  of  ft  rubies  is  reckoned  at  5  rubles 
1ft  oopecs  in  silver. 

Days  of  grace,  10  for  bills  after  date,  and  3  for 
bills  after  sight.  The  Julian  Kalondar,  or  Old 
Stykt  is  stuTused  throughout  the  empfare. 

Poland.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins  MUt) 
of  31)  gros,  each  of  10  fen.  The  polish  florin, 
bdng  valued  at  the  rate  of  84  to  the  Cologne 


ly  estimated  at  6d.  sterling. 

Bakks. 

The  Imperial  Auignation  Bonk,  opened  In  Si 
Petenbuii;  and  Moecow,  1770,  and  oonrerted 
into  a  government  estahlishment,  1786,  haa 
branches  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  ctrenlateB 
the  national  paper-mon^,  sometimes  called 
bank  assignats,  the  amount  of  which  outstaad- 
ing,  January  1,  1830,  was  095,776,310  rabies  s 
^'98.370.300.  The  notes  for  100,  AO.  and  S5 
rubles  are  on  white  paper ;  those  for  10  ruhlea 
on  pink  paper ;  and  those  for  ft  rubles  on  blue 
paper.  The  proportional  value  of  this  paper 
money  to  sflver  is  fixed  at  3ft  to  1,  as  alreadj 
noticed. 

According  to  oflidal  accounts,  the  capital  of 
this  bank,  January  1.  1839,  was  £1,386,465; 
the  amount  of  their  deposits,  belonging  ta  pri- 
vate parties,  £6,488,998,  and  to  government 
oflloee,  £l5,777f481,  faidudtog  £10,.1SO,630  to 
the  Cmmmerdal  Bank ;  and  the  amount  of  loana, 
£93,878,888,  due  partly  to  private  parties,  but 
chiefly  to  government  offices. 

t%i  Iwtperidt  Commercial  Bank,  founded  at 
Bt  Petersbuiv  in  1818,  partly  under  mercantile 
direction  ,has  a  au>ital  of  30,000,000  paner  rublea 
=  £1 ,498,871.  It  receives  deposits  01  coin  and 
bullion,  and  has  a  departanent  for  transferring 
credits  on  the  principle  cS  the  Bank  of  Hamburg. 
It  isalso  a  bank  of  discount,  and  makes  advances 
upon  merchandise  of  home  production.  Its  pro- 
perty is  protected  against  taxation,  sequestra- 
tion, or  attachment ;  and  subjects  of  countries 
with  irtiich  Rua^  may  be  at  war  are  entitled  at 
all  times  to  receive  back  their  deposits.  Tho 
bank  has  branches  in  all  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns ;  and  in  1838,  the  groes  amount  of  lie 
open^lona  was  £60,840,917. 

There  are  likewtoe  two  Loan  Banks;— oaa 
established  for  the  nobility,  and  another,  a 
Lombard,  for  advancing  monev  on  pawn  and 
otherwise,— the  profits  of  which  belong  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  of  St  Petenbuig. 

FlNAlfCJES. 

The  Revenm  accounts  are  not  published, 
but  its  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  about 
380,000,000  paperrubles,or£l7,000,000;  of  which 
40,000,000  rubies  are  derived  from  a  camtatiou 
tax  of  4  rabies  a-head  on  all  male  boors  belonging 
to  individuals,  and  on  some  descriptions  of  free- 
men ;  90,000,000  from  the  obrek  or  rent,  paid  by 
all  male  boors  on  the  crown  estates ;  98,000,000 
from  customs  duties;  100,000,000  from  spirit 
duties ;  salt  monopoly,  10,000,000 ;  crown  mines, 
16,000.000 ;  tax  of  1 1  per  cent  on  the  declared 
capital  of  merchants,  8,000,000 ;  selgnorsge  on 
coin,  8,000,000;  stamps,  licenses,  and  similar 
imposts,  7,000,000 ;  and  miscellaneous  items, 
9,iMiO,0(K)  rubles.  The  taxes  are  partly  farmed. 
Of  the  expenditure  very  little  is  known. 

Tkt  A'atfoftal  i)eM  amounted,  January  1 ,  1830, 
exclusive  of  the  bank  asrignats  In  circulation, 
to  935,146,509  rabies  =  £44.330,790 ;  consisting 
partly  of  terminable,  and  partly  of  intermhiable 
debts,  at  ft  and  6  per  oenL  Of  the  latter,  there 
were  redeemed,  up  to  1899,  by  the  Commission- 
ers  for  the  Discharge  of  Debts,  £6,448,964.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  debt  was  contracted 
in  Amsterdam  and  London  ;  the  agents  in  the 
former  phuw  being  Hope  and  Company,  and 
in  the  latter,  Messrs  Rothschild  and  Baring 


Brothers.  Transactions  hi  the  foreign  debt  are 
generally  effected  at  the  fixed  exchange  of  Sa.  Id. 
per  silver  rable. 


RUSSIA  LEATHER  (Ger.  Jv\flen.  Rus.  Ji^,  Fotf/O,  tbe  tanned  hides  of  oxen, 
manufactured  in  a  manner  pecaliar  to  that  country.  It  is  soft,  has  a  prominent 
crain,  considerable  lustre,  and  peonliar  odour,  in  oolour  it  is  generally  red  or 
Black ;  the  former  is  mucn  esteemed  for  binding  books,  and  maldng-articles  where 
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a  fine  dnrable  leather  is  reqnired  ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  demand  in  Russia  for  shoe 
and  boot  making.  Both  kinds,  when  genuine,  throw  out  a  peculiar  odour,  occa- 
sioned it  is  said  07  their  being  tanned  with  larch  bark,  mixed  with  spirits  of  tar. 

RYE  (Dan.  Rvg.  Du.  Rog,  Fr.  Sewie,  Ger.  Roggen,  Rus.  Roteh,  Sel,  Jar), 
a  species  of  grain  (Secaie  cereale)  resembling  wheat.  It  is  the  bread-corn  of  Ger- 
many and  luissia ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  comparatively  little  cultivated,  though 
in  1/65  it  is  sn]^posed  to  have  been  consumed  in  England  by  about  one-seventh  part 
of  the  population.  It  is  now  raised  chiefly  in  Northumberland  and  Durham ; 
though  m  the  latter  it  is  rarely  grown  alone^  out  mixed  with  wheat,  in  which  form 
it  is  called  masliiu  In  Scotland  it  is  sown  m  various  places,  particularly  on  poor 
moorish  soils  in  elevated  districts,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  In  Orkney  and 
Argyllshire  it  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait. 

s. 

SABLE  (Fr.  Zibeline.  Ger.  ZobeL  Rus.  Sobal),  a  species  of  weasel  {Mustela 
Mihellina),  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  and  rich  colour  of  its  ftir,  the  hairs  of 
which  turn  with  equal  ease  in  every  direction.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  North- 
em  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Samoieda,  Yakutsk,  Kamtsohatka,  and  Russian 
Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  richest  quality  and  darkest  colour.    [Fuits.] 

SADDLES  and  Harness  are  made  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,  but 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  London.  A  progressive  increase  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  the  foreign  demand  for  these  articles ;  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  annuiu  exports  is  now  nearly  £100,000.  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  and  in  smaller  parcels  to  Australia,  C^pe  of  Grood  Hope,  Spain, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries.    S 

SAFFLOWER  (Fr.  Cartame,  Ger.  Saflor.  It.  Zajffrone).  the  flowers  of  an 
annual  plant  iCarthamua  tinctorius)  growing  in  Eg3rpt  and  tne  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  They  are  of  an  orange-red  colour,  and  are  brought  to 
this  country  in  a  dried  state,  for  the  sake  of  a  dve  which  is  extracted  from  them.  About 
5000  cwts.  are  annually  imported,  which,  with  the  exception  of  from  300  to  500  cwts. 
from  the  United  States,  are  brought  almost  wholly  from  the  East  Indies.  About 
half  this  Quantity  is  entered  for  home  consumption.  Safflower  is  chiefly  used  for 
dyeing  silk  ;  producing  different  tints  of  red  and  orange  according  to  the  altera- 
tives employed  in  combination.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  rouge.  The  dye  is 
sometimes  made  into  cakes,  termed  stripped  tajpower.  S 

SAFFRON  (Fr.  iSls/ran.  Ger,  Saffran,  l%.Zafferano.  Sp.  J xa/ran)  consists  of 
the  summits  of  the  pistils  of  the  Croeut  sativus,  a  bulbous  mant,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  cultivated  near  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex. 
The  pistils  are  generally  dried  and  compressed  into  flrm  cakes,  but  the  flnest,  called 
hay  saffron,  consists  of  the  pistils  merely  dried.  Cake  safion  should  be  chosen  fresh, 
neither  dry  nor  very  moist,  close,  of  a  fiery  oran^  red  colour,  and  an  acrid  diffusive 
odour.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  bUdder  within  a  tin  box.  The  English  saffron  is 
superior  to  any  that  is  imported.  It  is  used  as  a  colouring  substance,  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  medicine.  Meadow  saffron  is  a  bulbous  plant  (Colchieum  aiUumnale)  of 
a  different  kind,  the  roots  and  seeds  of  which  are  also  employed  medicinally.  8 

SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  assafcetida  (Ferula 
Persica).  It  is  sometimes  a^lutinated  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  ought  to 
consist  chiefly  of  whitish  shining  ^^ins,  tenacious,  and,  when  softened  by  heat, 
very  viscid,  having  a  smell  resenu>kng  gum  ammoniac,  and  a  taste  like  assafcetida. 
It  is  inflammable,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  Sagapennm  is  used 
in  medicine,  holding  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  assaf<Btida  and  galbanum.  It 
is  imported  from  Alexandria. 

SAGO,  a  l^rinaceous  alimentary  substance,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  several 
species  or  palm,  found  in  the  Eastern  Islands  and  S.  E.  of  Asia.  The  quantity 
yielded  by  one  tree  is  very  considerable,  sometimes  500  or  600  lbs.  The  pith  is 
excavated,  separated  from  the  filaments  in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  is 
baked  into  cakes,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  in  the  Eastern 
Islands,  lliat  which  is  imported,  however,  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains,  from 
having  beem  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  when  half  dry,  upon  hot  plates  of  iron. 
Of  this  granulated  kind  there  are  two  varieties— pearl  sago,  in  small,  hard,  semi- 
transparent  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  and  the  common  or  brown  sa^o, 
in  larger  grains,  about  the  size  of  pot  barley.  Both  are  inodorous,  with  an  in- 
sipid taste.  In  many  of  its  properties  sa^  resembles  starch.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  light  nutritive  cuet  for  cmldren  and  mvalids. 
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The  best  saso  is  the  prodnoe  of  Siak  in  Sumatra ;  that  of  Borneo  is  next ;  and 
the  prodnoe  of  the  Mofuocas,  thoa^h  ipeatest  in  Quantity,  is  lowest  in  estimation. 
The  great  empwium  of  the  trade  is  Singapore.  The  annual  eonsnm^on  <tf  this 
oountry—in  1820  only  UOO  ewt8.^is  now  upwards  of  55,000  cwts.,  arising  mainly 
from  tne  reduction  or  the  duty  from  74s.  8d.  to  Is^jper  cwt.  8 

SAILCLOTH  OR  CANVASS  (Du.  JSeiA^ik.  Fr.ToileiLfHHle,  Ger.  Seffeltveh. 
It.  CaneveuBza,  Lena,  Rus.  Parussina,  Por.  &.  Sp.  Lana),  a  coarse  strong  fabric, 
woven  of  hemp  or  flax.  It  is  made  in  bolts,  each  of  28  ells  or  35  yards ;  and  the 
qualities  are  numbered  from  No.  1,  the  stronirest,  used  for  storm  sails,  to  No.  8, 
employed  for  the  smallest  ones,  such  as  small  studding  sails,  &c.  Dundee  is  the 
chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  in  Britain.   8 

ST  HELENA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  subject  to  Britain. 

Thii  nnlmportant  Island,  which  is  only  about  10)  miles  in  tength  by  6ft  In  breadth,  deriTes  its 
intsrest  solely  from  having  been  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  imprisonmeDt  and  death  (1815-1821 }.  The 
diores  are  rocky,  and  the  interior  is  a  lofty  plateau,  with  a  climate  mild  but  nnhealthy.  At 
present  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  ships  proceeding  northward ;  and  its  oommeree 
consists  in  the  Importation  of  ship-stores,  not  exceeding  £SO,(HJO  a^year.  The  only  town  and  port 
is  Jamestown.  In  lat.  IS*  IV  &.  long,  fi**  4(P  W. ,  about  fi70  leagues  N.  W.  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.    [Ammonta.] 

SALE  is  a  contract  by  which  the  proprietor  of  some  Taluable  commodity  eii> 
Images  to  transfer  his  propertytherein  to  another  person,  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  money,  called  the  price.  The  person  who  sells  is  called  the  Tender  or  seUor,  he 
who  buys  the  vendee  or  pnrchaser.  The  essentials  of  the  contract  are — that  there 
be  a  subject,  that  there  be  a  i>rice  ascertained  or  ascertainable  through  some  means 
agreed  on,  and  that  the  parties  be  capable  of  contracting.  The  parties  must  be  al 
one  as  to  the  subject ;  for  where  A  intends  to  sell  malt,  and  B  thinks  he  is  pur- 
chasing com,  whatever  claims  may  lie  between  the  parties,  there  is  no  sale.  If 
the  agreement  be  founded  on  a  fraud,  it  is  void.  The  most  ordinary  description  of 
fraua  is  deception  or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  state  of  the  propwty.  If  uie  pur- 
chaser is  aware,  however,  that  a  statement  is  a  misrepresentation,  it  would  appear 
that  he  is  bound  to  the  bargain :  for  the  fraud,  though  intended,  nas  not  been  his 
inducement  to  purchase.  Stipulations  that  ssies  sludl  not  be  void  through  mis- 
statements, and  that  the  property  must  be  taken  with  all  &ults,  seem  only  to 
cover  ordinary  defects,  but  not  to  protect  the  purchase  in  the  case  of  deliberate 
fhbud.  Where  goods  are  sold  by  sample,  they  must  correspond  in  <^nality.  Con- 
cealment may  be  a  fraud,  as  well  as  misstatement ;  as,  where  a  picture  is  sold 
among  others  which  have  belonged  to  an  eminent  connoisseur,  the  purchaser  being 
led  into  the  mistake  that  it  belonged  to  his  collection.  It  is  a  fraud  to  take  advantage 
of  imbecility  or  inebriety.  **  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  held,  eyen  in  equity,  that 
a  party  entering  into  a  contract  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  not  entitled 
to  relief,  unless  some  fraud  or  contrivance  had  been  practised  by  the  other  party  ; 
but  probably  the  contract  would  now  be  held  Toid  if  the  defendant  could  show 
that  ne  was  so  drunk  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  although 
the  drunkenness  was  entirely  his  own  act  '*  iMortorij  135).  There  may  be  fhkud 
on  the  side  of  the  purchaser,  which  will  vitiate  the  sale  ;  but  his  side  of  the  contract 
does  not  admit  of  so  many  Tarieties  of  deception  ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  his 
act  can  be  shown  to  have  affected  the  foundation  of  the  contract.  If  a  man  pur- 
chase ipods,  and,  having  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  them,  spends  the  money 
otherwise,  in  the  fiill  knowledge  that  he  has  no  other  resource  from  which  thejr 
can  be  paid,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fraud  ;  but  the  contract  is  completed  before  it  is 
done.  There  may,  however,  be  circumstances  showing  a  direct  fraudulent  desiip 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ;  as,  where  payment  is  given  in  a  fictitious  bill  or  m 
a  draft  on  a  banker  with  whom  the  purchaser  has  no  funds.  In  such  a  case, 
money  or  its  equivalent  being  the  consideration  on  which  the  vendor  agrees  to  sell, 
and  worthless  paper  being  substituted,  the  contract  is  void  ;  and  if  the  goods  have 
changed  ovmers,  they  may  be  reclaimed.  When  a  fraud  is  discovered,  u  the  puty 
wishes  to  be  rid  of  the  bax£[ain,  he  ought  to  take  immediate  steps  for  recovering 
what  he  has  parted  with  ;  if  he  endeavour  in  the  mean  time  to  get  the  barcain 
otherwise  performed,  he  will  probably  involve  himself  in  a  new  contract,  l^us, 
in  the  case  of  a  fictitious  draft,  if  the  seller,  instead  of  re-demanding  the  soods, 
were  to  endeavour  to  get  payment  for  them,  he  would  be  held  merely  as  pubcing 
the  contract  on  a  different  footing.  A  sale  procured  by  force  is  vitiated.  Sales 
involving  a  fraud  a^inst  third  parties,  for  immoral  purposes,  and  contrary  to 
public  policy,  are  void.    [Contract.] 

There  are  certain  requisites  of  the  article  sold,  generally  termed  Implied 
warranties,  in  opposition  to  Express  warranties,  which  are  explained  below.  There 
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can  be  no  implied  warranty,  however,  as  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  article. 
Of  these  it  is  the  purchaser's  duty  to  satisfy  himself,  in  ordinary  language, 
**  his  eye  is  his  merchant ;"  and  implied  warranties  resolye  themselves  into 
two  conditions,— If/,  That  the  subject  is  the  vendor's  own  and  at  his  free  dis- 
posal ;  and,  2d,  That  it  is  what  he  sells  it  for.  A  thing  stolen  or  found  is  noi 
at  the  lawM  disposal  of  the  thief  or  finder,  or  of  any  person  deriving  right 
through  them ;  but  in  England  there  is  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  fair  purchaset 
in  market  overt  or  in  open  market.  In  the  city  of  London,  every  day  except 
Sunday  is  a  market  day  ;  and  every  shop  or  place  in  which  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale  is  the  market,  in  as  far  as  respects  the  kind  of  goods  there  sold.  A  wharf 
in  London  is  not  a  market  overt.  In  Bristol,  and  wherever  a  special  custom  to 
that  effect  is  established,  shops  are  market  overt  for  their  particular  commodities ; 
but  in  the  country,  generally,  market  overt  is  only  held  on  particular  days,  and  in 
a  particular  spot.  A  sale  in  a  back  room  or  warenouse,  or  m  a  room  shuttered  up, 
or  during  the  night-time,  will  not  give  the  protection  of  market  overt ;  and  if  the 
purchaser  is  aware  of  the  bad  title,  the  sale  is  vitiated,  wherever  it  ti^es  place. 
The  doctrine  of  market  overt  does  not  extend  to  Scotland.  There  **  the  possessor  of 
goods  which  have  been  stolen  by  him,  could  not  make  a  valid  sale  of  tnem  in  any 
circumstances,  because  by  our  law  no  such  privilege  is  attached  to  sales  in  open 
market  as  in  England ;  and  the  seller  never  luiving  had  a  title  to  the  property  of  the 
goods  sold  in  himself,  could  not  give  such  a  title  to  a  purchaser  **  {Broum  on  Sale, 
29).  As  to  the  other  implied  warranty,  that  the  subject  is  what  it  is  sold  for,  it  is 
now  no  longer  law  that  the  amount  of  the  price  infers  a  warranty  that  the  ^oods 
shall  be  of  a  certain  quality.  Where  it  is  conmstent  with  commercial  practice  to 
specify  any  particular  kind  of  defect,  omission  to  state  it  is  held  a  warranter  of 
soundness.  Where  the  article  is  supplied  for  a  particular  purpose,  there  is  an  im- 
plied warranty  that  it  is  of  the  kina  applicable  to  that  purpose ;  so,  when  ale  is 
purchased  for  the  West  India  market,  it  must  be  suited  to  stand  the  climate  ;  and 
if  a  horse  is  purchased  for  riding,  a  draught  horse,  however  valuable,  will  not  be 
a  fitting  substitute.  Where  a  bargain  is  annulled  on  such  a  ground,  however,  it 
must  be  distinctly  known  that  the  special  purpose  was  understood  between  the 
parties,  and  that  the  buyer  was  ignorant  that  what  he  has  purchased  is  unsuitable. 
Where  a  warranty  is  express,  the  sale  is  vitiated  if  it  prove  false,  whether  the  pur- 
chaser is  aware  of  its  falsehood  or  not. 

Form. — The  essentials  of  sale  are— that  the  parties  consent  to  the  bargain  ;  and, 
in  the  general  case,  evidence  of  that  consent  completes  the  transaction.  In  some 
oases,  however,  the  law  has  required  certain  formalities,  without  which  no  sale 
takes  place.  Real  property  cannot  be  sold  in  an]r  part  of  the  kingdom  without  the 
intervention  of  writing.  The  Registration  Act  provides  specifically  a  form,  which  can- 
not be  departed  from,  in  the  vendition  of  ships,  which  will  be  ^und  fully  set  forth 
in  the  abridgment  of  that  act.  In  other  respects,  the  contract  of  sale  is  in  Scotland 
open  to  verbal  evidence  of  consent :  in  England,  however,  it  is  regulated  by  the 
Statnte  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  IL  c.  3,  as  follows  :— By  $  17,  *'  no  contract  for  the 
Bale  of  any  good&  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  price  of  £10  or  upwards,  shall 
be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive 
the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment :  or 
that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  ana  siguea  by 
the  parties  to  be  changed  by  such  contract,  or  their  agents,  thereunto  lawfully  author- 
ized.'* By  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  14,  §  7,  this  section  is  extended  to  sales, "  notwithstanding 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time,  or  may  not,  at  the 
time  of  such  contract,  be  actually  made,  procured,  or  provided,  or  fit  or  ready  for 
delivery,  or  some  act  may  be  requisite  for  the  making  or  completing  thereof,  or 
rendermg  the  same  fit  for  deliverv."  Sales  by  auction  are  ruled  by  the  statute. 
[Auction.]  **  It  is  said  that  a  sale  of  stock  is  within  the  statute,  though  this  has 
been  doubted,  because  there  can  be  no  actual  delivery  "  {Morton.  53).  It  would 
appear  that  sales  of  shares  in  public  companies  are  not  within  tne  statute.  The 
delivery  must  be  accompanied  by  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser ;  so,  where 
one  ordered  several  articles  in  a  shop,  some  of  which  he  marked  with  a  pencil, 
while  others  were  measured  in  his  presence,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  directions 
the  whole  were  sent  to  his  house,  but  he  refused  to  receive  them,  it  was  no  sale 
( Astey  V.  Emery,  4  M.  j-  S.,  262).  Where  two  distinct  kinds  of  gooos  are  purchased, 
delivery  and  acceptance  of  part  of  one  kind  will  not  affect  the  whole.  Constructive 
delivery  may  take  place  as  to  bulky  articles,  e.  g.  by  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  ware- 
house, or  by  marking  the  purchaser's  name  on  the  goods.  It  is  not  sufficient  de- 
livery, however,  tiiat  goods  are  measured  or  even  set  apart.    Delivery  to  an  agent  of 
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Che  inirchaser,  such  as  a  carrier,  if  with  the  purchaser's  knowledge  and  assent,  is 
sufficient.  Earnest  is  another  aJtematiTe.  It  must  consist  of  the  giving  away  of 
Bomethinf  Taluable,  and  not  of  a  mere  sign  or  ceremony,  such  as  crossing  the  hand 
with  a  shuling.  Another  criterion  bv  the  act,  is  a  written  note  or  memorandum  of  the 
bar|||ain,  signed  hj  the  parties  or  their  agents.  Much  latitude  is  allowed  in  inter- 
preting this  proTiaion.  The  meaning  of  a  variety  of  documents  may  be  taken  con- 
jointly to  prove  a  sale  ;  but  parole  evidence  will  not  be  admitted  to  control  such 
meaning,  though  it  maybe  employed  to  identify  the  handwriting.  The  price  ought 
to  appear  in  the  writing,  if  it  has  been  in  the  view  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  signatures  should  be  the  formal  antomphs  at  the  end  of  the  docu- 
ment which  generally  receive  that  designation.  "I,  A  B,  agree  to  sell,"  or  *'  Mr 
A  6  has  agreed,"  &c.,  is  a  sufficient  si^ature  by  A  B.  The  names  of  both  parties 
must  appear  on  the  writing ;  but  the  signature  requires  to  be  only  by  the  party 
charged.  An  agent  signing  need  not  be  authorized  in  writing.  [Prinxipal  and 
Agent.]    An  auctioneer  is  an  agent  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute.    [Auction.] 

Delivery, — According  to  Blackstone,  **  as  soon  as  the  bargain  is  struck,  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the  vendee  "  (ii.  448).  The  seller  is  after  that 
their  mere  custodier  ;  and  if  they  perish  their  loss  falls  on  their  new  proprietor, 
▼iz.  the  purchaser.  In  Scotland  a  dijQTerent  doctrine  is  followed,  in  pursuance  m 
the  civil  law.  There  **"  the  prftperty  of  the  thing  sold  %s  not  trantferred  from  the 
vendor  to  the  vendee  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  contract.  .  .  .  Delivery  is 
necessary  to  change  the  property  "  (Brawny  8).  The  distinction,  however,  is  little 
more  than  nominal.  In  England,  the  seller  retains  a  lien  on  the  thing  sold  for 
the  price,  and  thus  obtains  uie  remedy  which  he  has  in  Scotland  by  continuing 
to  be  the  proprietor ;  and  in  both  countries,  goods  continuing  in  possession  of  the 
vendor  alter  he  becomes  bankrupt,  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  The 
removal  of  the  goods,  at  however  short  a  period  before  bankruptcy,  vrill  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  them  out  of  the  bankrupt  estate.  Svmbolical  delivery  will  be  sufficient 
in  the  case  of  bulky^  articles,  but  it  must  be  oi  a  more  distinct  nature  than  the 
sort  of  delivery  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  complete  the  contract.  Trans- 
fer of  the  name  in  the  books  of  a  wharfinger,  the  assignment  of  a  bill  of  lading,  or 
of  any  sort  of  transfer-ticket,  is  delivery.  It  would  appear  that  a  marking  of  the 
purcliaser's  initials  will  not  transfer  the  goods  in  the  seller's  warehouse ;  but  that 
such  an  act  of  appropriation  as  bottling  wine  in  the  premises  of  the  seller,  and 
sealing  the  bottles  with  his  (the  buyer's)  seal,  will  be  sufficient.  Possession  oy  an 
agent  is  possession  by  his  principal.  The  seller  may  specifically  appropriate  the 
^ods  to  the  purchaser,  by  giringdirections  to  transmit  them,  and  may  thus  take 
tnem  out  of  his  bankrupt  estote.  When  the  goods  are  in  the  hajids  of  the  purchaser 
or  his  agent,  they  become  part  of  his  estate,  and  go  to  the  creditors  on  nis  bank- 
ruptcy. Goods  sent  on  sale  and  return  are  part  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
consignee,  unless  they  have  been  left  unpacked,  and  without  any  right  of  owner- 
ship being  exercised  over  them. 

Pricey  Slc— It  is  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  perform  his  share  of  the  contract^  by 
delivering  the  property,  or  giving  the  purchaser  all  facility  in  taking  possession  ; 
and  if  he  refuse,  the  purchaser  may  in  England  bring  assumpsit  for  non-delivery. 
In  doing  so  he  must  prove  that  he  has  performed  all  the  conditions  incumbent  on 
him ;  and  especially  that  he  has  paid,  or  tendered  payment  of  the  price,  unless  the 
sale  be  on  ci^it.  In  this  latter  case  the  vendor  lulf  no  lien,  and  cannot  refuse 
delivery,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the  goods  being  left  in  his  possession  until 
the  penod  of  credit  expires.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser  first  to  take  delivery 
of  the  goods,  and  then  to  pay  for  them.  Ilie  vendor,  if  he  have  performed  his  own 
shsure  in  the  contract^  may  sue  him,  for  goods  bargained  and  sold,  if  the  property  be 
delivered,  in  which  form  he  will  recover  his  entire  price,  or  specially  upon  the 
contract,  in  which  case  he  will  recover  the  amount  of  damages  which  he  has  actually 
sustained.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  the  form  and  effects  of  the 
action,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  an  ordinary  suit  for  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
for  damages,  the  result  being  moulded  to  the  circumstances.  If  credit  is  stipulated 
for,  an  action  for  goods  sold  cannot  be  brought  until  the  period  of  it  has  expired, 
even  though  the  vendee  should  have  left  unperformed  some  special  condition  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  mean  time  (as,  that  he  shall  give  a  particular  biU)  or  though  he  have 
given  unequivocal  tokens  of  a  fraudulent  intention  not  to  pay ;  the  remedy  in  such 
case  is  an  action  of  trover  for  recovery  of  the  goods,  on  the  nullity  of  the  contract, 
as  above.  If  the  purchaser  show  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  means  to  effect 
payment,  it  vrill  lie  on  the  vendor  to  show  that  he  has  not  been  paid,  by  proving 
that  the  money  intrusted  to  a  carrier  did  not  come  to  hand,  or  that  a  bill  sent  in 
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payment  was  dishonoured.  If  the  Tender  hare  taken  a  bill,  he  gives  credit,  and 
cannot  recover  on  the  original  transaction,  ontil  the  bill  is  dishonoured,  unless 
it  be  fictitious,  or  be  otherwise  unavailable,  as,  for  want  of  a  stamp.  Jf  the  bill 
be  lost,  the  seller  can  sue  on  the  original  contract,  securing  the  vendee  against 
having  to  pay  the  amount  to  a  third  party.  If  the  seller  have  given  directions  for 
transmitting  the  money  in  a  particular  manner,  the  buyer,  by  conmlying  with  the 
directions,  and  using  a3l  due  caution,  relieves  nimself  of  responsibihty,— any  loss 
which  may  occur  fiuling  on  the  seller  ;  as,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  purchase- 
money  should  be  transferred  in  the  books  of  the  mutual  banker  of  the  parties,  who 
thereafter  fiailed  (Eyles  o.  Ellis,  4  Bingh,  112).  Payment  to  the  proper  a^nt  of 
the  seller  will  release  the  buyer.  When  no  price  is  named,  the  market  pnce,  or, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  goods  are  sold,  will  be  the  cri- 
terion :  if  the  vendee  take  means  to  suppress  information  on  this  point,  tiie  pre- 
sumption will  be  in  &vour  of  a  high  price.    [Factor.    Principal  and  Agent.  J 

{Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchaters,  Smiih*8  MeroanHle  L^  393-431.  Brown 
onSak.'^ 

SALEP,  an  alimentary  powder  obtained  from  the  dried  roots  of  the  Orchis  plant 
iOreMt  masoula).    It  is  a  common  article  of  diet  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

SALMA,  a  measure  of  capacity  in  Malta^  Naples^  and  Sicily. 

SALMON,  a  fish  iJSahno  solar)  common  m  the  nvers  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  northern  countries.  When  young  it  is  called  *^  smolt ; "  ^  salmon  peal"  when 
a  little  older  but  under  2  lbs.  weight ;  and  ^  grilse**  when  still  larger.  When 
full  grown  it  weighs  generally  from  6  to  12  lbs. ;  but  it  has  been  caught  so  large  aa 
83  lbs.  Salmon  pass  the  summer  in  the  sea,  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  estuaries ; 
in  autumn  they  instinctively  ascend  the  rivers,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  upper 
and  shallow  pools  about  the  end  of  the  season.  After  spawning  they  are  unfit  for 
food.  They  descend  the  rivers  with  the  fioods  at  the  end  of  winter  or  beginning 
of  spring,  and  ultimately  gain  the  sea,  where  they  quickly  recover  their  con- 
dition. The  first  attack  made  upon  them  is  in  the  summer  months,  when  they 
rove  close  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  the  rivers  in  which  thev  annually  cast  their 
spawn.  They  are  then,  as  well  as  in  the  estuaries,  caught  chiefly  by  stake- 
nets  ;  whereas  in  the  rivers  they  are  taken  by  coble-nets  ana  other  devices.  The 
season  of  the  migration  of  the  salmon  varies,  depending,  as  some  allege,  on  the 
vearmth  of  the  vmters.  The  northern  rivers  are,  with  little  exception,  the  earliest ; 
the  number  caught  in  the  spring  is  small  compared  with  that  taken  as  the  summer 
advances. 

The  progress  <^  population  and  manufactures  has  rendered  the  salmon  scarce 
in  England ;  but  the  fisheries  in  the  Tay,  Tweed.  Don.  Dee,  and  other  rivers  in 
Scotlimd,  though  less  extensive  than  formerly,  still  send  an  annual  supply  of  be- 
tween 2.000,000  and  3,000,000  lbs.  to  London ;  and  they  continue  identiful  in  the 
Erne.  Moy,  Bann,  Blackwater,  Shannon,  and  nearly  all  the  principoJ  streams  along 
the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Ireland.  The  fish  are  carried  to  town  in  a  fresh  state; 
packed  in  ice,  firom  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  quantity  pickled  at  the  fishing 
stations  is  now  exceedingly  small.  They  are  consigned  to  commission  agents,  who 
cluurge  five  per  cent.,  and  run  the  risk  of  all  bad  debts.  The  average  wholesale 
price  for  the  season  in  the  metropolis  is  about  lOd.  per  lb. 

The  salmon  fifdiings  are  private  property,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  value. 
Much  discussion  has  iSrequently  arisen  regarding  the  duration  of  the  close  time  and 
the  modes  of  fishing  in  oifferent  parts  of  the  nvers.  In  Scotland  the  prohibited 
period  extends  on  we  Tweed  frt>m  October  15  to  February  15 ;  and  north  of  the 
Tweed,  from  September  14  to  February  1.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
taking  of  spawn,  fry,  or  unclean  fish  (24  Geo.  II.  c.  23 ;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  39).    8 

SAL  PRUNELLA.    [Nitrate  op  Potash.] 

SALT  (Du.  Zoui,  Fr.  Sel,  Ger.  Salx,  It.  Sale,  Por.  8l  Sn.  Sal  Rus.  Sol), 
the  muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium  of  chemists,  is  a  well-known  substance, 
of  the  highest  utility.  It  crystidlizes  in  cubes.  When  pure  it  is  not  deliquescent. 
One  part  is  soluble  in  2|ths  of  cold  water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  crystallized  but  by  evaporation.  Spednc  gravity,  2*125.  Salt  abounds  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  evdy  where  contain  it,  though  in 
different  proportions.  In  England  and  elsewhere  it  is  found  in  large  masses,  or  in 
rocks  unoer  the  earth.  In  other  instances  brine  springs  afford  the  means  of  a 
ready  supply ;  and  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  sandjr  districts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  the  soil  itself  abounds  with  it.  Sea-salt  is  obtained  in  three  ways ;  ]«/, 
In  countries  having  a  long  and  hot  summer,  and  a  soil  neither  muddy  nor  porous, 
it  is  formed  by  solar  evaporation  from  sea-water  collected  into  pools.    In  this 
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mMiner  it  is  prepared  in  Spain,  Portonl  (particnlarly  at  St  Ubes)^  France,  and 
▼ariooB  places  on  tiie  Mediterranean ;  m  India,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Tonqnin,  and  Chiiuk ; 
and  from  all  these  parts,  except  the  last,  large  quantities  are  exported.  2rf,  In 
some  countries,  having  a  simiUf  climate  and  soil,  it  is  formed  bj  solar  eyaporation 
hi  natural  poob  which  spring-tides  have  preyioasly^  filled  with  sea-water.  This 
kind,  cheimcally  purer  uian  that  first  described,  is  prodaced  and  exported  in 

Seat  qnautitiee  from  the  Cape  ds  Verde  Islands ;  ttom  Turk's  Island,  and  St 
artiirs  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  from  Kansaroo  Island  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Australia.  In  these  places  it  is  raked  or  scraped  into  a  heap,  and  is  at  once  fit 
for  exportation.  These  two  kinds  of  salt  are  known  under  the  name  of  bau-aaU. 
My  Salt  is  manufiMJtured  by  artificial  heat  from  sea-water ;  but  the  process  is  ex- 
pensiye,  and  the  result  chflnucally  impure.  In  this  manner  considerable  quantities 
were  formerly  manufiictured  at  Lymington  in  Hampshire,  and  Tarious  other  places 
in  this  countey ;  but,  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties,  these  works  have  been  Mther 
abandoned  or  ipreatly  xeduced. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  supply 
consists  of  rock-salt  and  brine-sprincs.  In  Ensland,  the  brine-springs  and  oeiM 
of  rock-salt  are  of  such  extent  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  world 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  are  situated  chiefly  at  Northwien  and  other  places 
contiguous  to  the  river  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire. 
In  these  places  the  brine-springs,  from  which  by  far  the  largest  supply  of  salt  is 
obtained,  nave  been  woriced  ftom  a  very  remote  era ;  but  the  discovery  and  working  of 
the  fossil  salt  are  comparatively  of  modem  date.  The  produce  of  both  kinds,  however, 
has  been  of  late  years  much  increased  :  and  the  English  salt-trade  is  now  an  ob- 
ject of  great  national  importance.  Besiaes  the  immense  home  consumption,  upwards 
of  12,000,000  bushels,  exceeding  in  value  £200,000,  are  annually  exported,  chieflr 
to  the  United  States,  Canada^  Russia,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Bel- 
glum,  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Salt  is  of  most  extensive  use  as  a  preservativB 
OT  food  and  as  a  condiment ;  as  a  source  of  soda,  muriatic  acid,  and  chlorine ;  and 
for  various  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes.  Its  comparative  value  is  de- 
termined by  Its  purity  and  its  fitness  for  use.  That  kind  which  possesses  most 
eminently  the  combined  properties  of  hardness,  compactness,  ana  perfection  of 
crystals,  will  be  best  adapied  to  thepurpose  of  preserving  provisions,  because  it  vrill 
remain  permanently  between  the  difllerent  layers,  or  will  be  very  jpradnally  dissolved 
by  the  fluids  that  exude  from  the  several  substances ;  thus  ftmushing  a  slow  but  con- 
stant supply  of  saturated  brine.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
pickle  or  of  ttriking  the  meat,  the  smaller-grained  varieties  answer  equally  well, 
or,  on  account  of  their  greater  solubility,  even  better,  prorided  they  be  equally  pure. 
The  tax  on  salt  in  Britain  was  formerly  so  high  as  158.  per  bushel ;  but  in  1823  it 
was  reduced  from  that  rate  to  2b.  ;  and  m  1825  it  was  wholly  repealed.  The  retaQ 
price  of  the  mineral  has  in  consequence  been  reduced  from  4^  to  (d.  per  lb.  S 

SALTPETRE.    [Nitiutb  op  Potash.] 

SALVAGE,  in  the  law  of  shipping,  is  a  remuneration  to  those  who,  by  gratui- 
tous exertion  or  risk,  save  a  ship  or  cargo,  or  any  portion  of  them,  from  destruction 
by  the  elements,  or  nrom  loss  by  capture.  It  is  not  due  to  those  who  are  bound  by 
law  and  contract  to  exert  themselves  on  the  occasion  ;  and  thus  the  master  and 
crew  can  have  no  salvage  for  services  in  protecting  their  own  vesseL  When  a 
vessel  is  captured,  salvsige  is  due  on  her  recapture,  salvage  is  due,  moreover,  in 
cases  where  accident  rather  than  exertion  or  risk  has  enabled  the  puty  to  preserve 
the  property  ;  as,  where  portions  of  ship's  apparel,  anchors,  or  merchandise,  are 
picked  up  at  sea.  Passengers  are  not  in  the  seneru  case  entitled  to  any  revrard 
for  assistance  in  saving  the  vessel,  in  the  saroty  of  which  their  own  lives,  or  at 
least  their  comfort  anaconvenience,  are  embarked  ;  but  the  passenger  is  not  bound 
like  the  mariner  to  stick  to  the  vessel ;  and  if  he  remain  when  he  could  depart, 
and  perform  gratuitous  and  perilous  serrices,  he  is  entitled  to  a  consideration. 
**  If  the  preservation  of  life  can  be  connected  with  the  preservation  of  property, 
whether  by  accident  or  not,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  can  take  notice  of  it,  but  has 
no  power  of  remunerating  the  mere  preservation  of  lifb,  which  must  be  left  to 
private  bounty  "  (Abbot,  wS).  There  is  no  rule  for  estimating  the  amount  of  sal- 
vage in  all  cases ;  nor,  from  the  nature  of  the  claim,  does  any  fixed  rule  seem 
capable  of  beinc  applied.  Where  the  amount  is  disputed,  the  jury,  or  (as  in  the 
oases  mentioned  below)  the  justices,  must  consider  the  whole  circumstances,  and 
award  accordingly.  The  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel— the  individuals,  in  ^ort, 
who  have  exert^  themselves  or  incurred  personal  risk — are  those  who  are  primarily 
entitled  to  die  salvage  allowance ;  but  vffaere  their  ship  has  been  put  in  peril,  or 
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has  guffared  f^m  wear  and  tear,  the  owners  are  entitled  to  a  proportional  oom- 
pensation.  Where  third  parties  interfere  to  assist  in  a  saWa^,  there  must  be  a 
clear  case  of  necessity  for  their  aid,  to  justify  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  salvage- 
money  :  but  it  is  a  rule  that,  in  case  of  preserration  from  an  enemv,  a  yessel  of  war, 
if  in  sight,  shares  in  the  salrage.  The  propwty  actually  benefitea  is  charged  with 
the  expense :  and  so  freight  is  chargeable,  if  it  was  earned,  and  has  been  preserred 
by  the  act  of  tibe  salTors. 

When  property  wrecked  or  abandoned  at  sea  is  found  and  taken  possession  of, 
the  finder  has  a  ken  on  it  till  a  reasonable  salvage  be  tendered  to  him.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  parties  whose  ri|dit  and  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  property  are  present^ 
other  parties  are  not  entitled  to  take  possession  of  it.  or  to  interfere,  except  as 
assistants.  By  an  old  statute  (12  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  18),  sherii&.  justices,  mayors, 
bailifib,  heads  of  corporations,  constables,  head-boroughs,  ana  tithing-men,  are 
bound  to  give  assistance  at  the  call  of  the  commander  of  a  ship  in  distress  on  the 
coast^  ana  to  demand  assistance  frt>m  the  people  in  the  neignbourhood  or  fr^m 
vessels  at  anchor.  Bv  the  same  act.  the  salvors  in  such  a  case  must  be  paid  a 
reasonable  reward  witnin  30  days,— toe  property  saved  remaining  for  security  in  the 
custody  of  the  custom-house  officers.  If  the  narties  disagree,  they  may  name 
three  justices  as  arbiters.  By  26  Greo.  II.  c.  19,  §  5.  a  simOar  remedy  was  (dven 
to  parties  voluntarily  giving  their  services  without  being  commanded  by  omdal 
persons.*  In  En^Uuu^  the  jurisdiction  in  salvage  cases,  other  than  as  above,  is  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the  service  is  performed  at  sea  or  between  hi^  and 
low  water  mark  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  §  31).  In  Scotland,  it  is  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  An  act  applying  solely  to  England  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  75)  regulates  the 
disposal  of  wreckea  or  atandoned  propwtv  found  at  sea  bv  pilots  and  others ;  and 
applies  the  arrangement  stated  above  of  tlie  arbitration  or  tiiree  justices  to  ques- 
tions of  salvage  in  such  case,  and  to  all  disputes  respecting  remuneration  for  service 
done  in  the  preservation  of  property  or  life  on  the  coast.  There  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  There  is  a  roedal  statute,  making;  similar  provisions  for  the 
Cinque  Ports  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV .  c.  76).  There  are  directions  for  the  sale  of  goods  to 
meet  claims  of  salvage  in  the  Customs  Regulations  Act.  [Customb,  §  49.]  iAbboi 
on  Shipmng,  493-530  ;  Statuies  quoted,) 

SAMPLE,  a  small  specimen  of  any  kind  of  merchandise* 

SANDAL- WOOD,  an  aromatic  wood,  much  used  in  India  and  China  for 
cabinet-work,  toys,  and  perfumes,  also  in  medicine.  It  is  obtained  from  a  small 
tne(Santaium  o^&cim),  resembling  the  myrtle,  found  in  Malabiff,  in  Timor,  and  in 
the  Sandwich  and  Fyee  Islands ;  the  produce  of  the  first  is  that  m  most  esteem. 
White  sandal  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  tree ;  and  yellow  sandal  the  interior.  The 
last,  which  has  most  hardness  and  fragrance,  should  be  selected  in  large  pieces : 
the  oillet  nearest  the  root,  called  root  sandal,  is  of  superior  quality.  This  commo- 
dity imraoves  bv  keeping. 

SANDARAC,  a  resinous  substance  procured  from  a  large  tree  iCalHirit  quad- 
rivalvit)  found  in  Temme  in  Morocco,  where  it  is  called  arar.  It  occurs  in  yel- 
lowidi-white  tears,  or  in  small  masses  ;  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  vamiBheB 
and  incense,  and,  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  forms  the  article  called  pounoo. 


in  1836, 106,000.    Government,  an  hereditary  despotism.   8 


Thaie  blsadfl  are  of  voleuiie  orlglii,  and  In  respect  of  dbnate  dUfer  little  from  the  W.  Indfee, 
though  th«y  are  more  tempemte.  The  soil  it  MoeniUy  fertile ;  and  the  nativee  mild,  honeat, 
dodle,  and  CDterprleing,  haying  been  reclaimed  mmi  the  barbaroiu  hablte  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed. The  Islands  are  fitvoorably  situated  for  trade,  being  in  the  rente  between  America  and 
Chfaia ;  and  they  have  of  late  become  an  entrepot  for  the  ooomieroe  of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  a  pteoe  of  refreshment  for  the  whalers  hi  the  Padflc  The  chief  poit  Is  Hononim, 
situate  in  Oaha,  where  consuls  from  Britain  and  the  United  States  reside.  It  aflbrds  fiieilities 
for  the  rspalrtag  of  ships.  Imports— manufsetored  goods,  sheatfalnff  copper,  ship-stores  and 
prorisions,  tea,  sugar,  skins,  hides,  lumber,  ftirs,  pearl-shell,  tortle-sheu,  arrow-root,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oiL  Bxports— ealt  and  sandal-wood,  besides  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  whale-ships,  and 
foreign  merdiandiBe  re-shipped  to  California,  the  Russian  settlements,  Mexico,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Burope,  and  the  United  States.  In  183ft,  the  value  of  imporU  was  £9ft,850 ;  of  exports, 
£98,07&  The  goods  Imported  were  brought  bv  34  vessels,  the  tonnage  being  M93 ;  besides  which, 
70  whale-venek  visited  the  port  A  commerotal  treaty  was  concluded  between  I<ord  B.  Russell, 
captain  of  the  AetaOn,and  King  Tamehamcha  in> 

*  There  is  a  question  whether  this  Is  repealed  by  6  Geo.  IT.  c.  10ft,  Jf  100.  There  is  a  like 
provision  in  the  37th  sect  of  the  1  &  2  Geo.  IT.  c.  76,  applicable  only  to  Bnglaad. 
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SAPAN-WOOD,  a  dTe-wood  Bimilur  to  Braal-wood,  biit  oontaininff  much  leas 
oolonrinff  matter.  It  is  tne  prodnct  of  a  thorny  tree  iCMolpinia  sapanf.  indicenous 
to  S.  India,  ^am,  Pegn,  and  the  Eastern  Islands;  from  whence  abont  16.000 
bazar  maonds  were  in  the  year  1838  imported  into  Calentta,  aboat  one-foortn  of 
which  was  re-exported  to  En|;land. 

8APPHIRE,  a  beaatiftil  preoions  stone,  and,  after  the  diamond,  the  moei 
Taluable  of  sems.  It  oeonrs  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  Tarionsly  terminated^ 
and  in  rolled  masses,  which  are  coloorless,  or  of  a  bine-yellow  or  yeUowish-fcreea 
tinge,  and  transparent  or  translnoent.  llie  most  highly  prized  yarieties  are  the 
crimson  and  carmine-red.  The  stones  called  oriental  mby,  oriental  topao,  oriental 
amethyst,  and  oriental  emeral^  are  red,  yellow,  riolet,  and  green  saiiphires.  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  gems  of  the  same  name,  without  the  prefix  onentalf  by  their 
superior  hardness  and  greater  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  in  Pega*  France,  and 
Germany ;  but  the  finest  are  brought  from  Ceylon.  The  tappMre  dTeau  of  jeweUers 
is  a  transparent  iolite  from  Cejrlon. 

SAROOCOLLA,  a  gum  resm  produced  in  N.  Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  by  a 
shmb,  the  Penaa  tareoooUa.  It  occurs  in  small  whitish-yellow  grains,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  celebrated  for  conglntinating  wounds. 

SARDINES,  a  species  of  anchoYT  iEngrauhu  meletia.  Cut.)  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  tapers  Tery  mncn  towards  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  Sardines  are  frequently  mixed  with  anchories,  but  they  are  much  inferior. 
SARDINIA,  KINGDOM  OF,  comprises  the  N.  W.  part  of  Italy,  bounded  N. 
by  Switzerland,  £.  by  Lombard^r  ana  Parma,  S.  by  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  W.  by 
france  ;  also  the  island  of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  29,102  so.  miles. 
Population  in  1838,  4,650,36a  Capital,  Turin,  an  inland  city ;  pop.  114,000. 
Government,  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nearly  absolute.  8 

Of  the  eonthientel  nut,  the  most  «xt«iisiTe  and  fertfl«  is  Piedmont,  conristinc  of  the  upper  baalii 
of  the  Po,  from  which,  and  ite  affluents,  the  oomitry,  though  naturally  parehra  by  heat,  is  so  ex* 
tenstrehr  and  sltilAiUy  inigated,  that  it  yields  a  surplus  of  corn,  cattle,  French  beans,  and  hemp : 
Its  diiei  other  products  are  wine,  (Irnit,  and,  above  all,  silk  of  the  finest  quality.  Savoy,  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  the  Alps,  Is  a  poor  hOIv  country.  And  the  narrow  marittane  districts  of 
Genoa  and  Nice,  divided  from  nedmont  by  &e  Apennines,  are  abo  hilly  and  rocky ;  but  haTO 
a  south  aspect  highly  Csvourable  for  the  olive.  The  mmeral  wealth  of  these  territories  has  been  little 
explored.  Iron,  leM,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  said  to  abound;  and  marble  and  alabaster 
are  both  plentiful  and  lanely  exported.  There  are  some  iron-works :  but  the  principal  manuiikc- 
turos  are  those  of  silk,  velvets,  and  hosiery,  mostly  consumed  In  Italy,  coarse  woollens  and  linens, 
canvass,  cables,  paper,  glass,  and  works  of  art. 

The  island  of  Bardlniiib  though  exceeded  by  few  regions  in  natural  fertility.  Is  at  present  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  both  the  country  and  the  population  bemff,  firom  a  variety 
of  causes,  still  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  There  is,  however,  a  surplus  of  corn  for  exportation ; 
in  good  years,  according  to  Mr  Maegrcgor's  Report  on  SicIW  (p.  71 ),  to  the  amount  of  500,000 
bushels  wheat ;  260,000  of  barley ;  and  370,000  of  pease  and  beans.  The  chief  other  products  are 
wine,  skins,  linseed,  flax,  oUve-oll,  wool,  and  barilla.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  soom  im- 
portance, pulicularly  those  of  coral  and  tunnies. 

We  possess  no  very  recent  or  authentic  account  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Sardinian 
states.  It  centres  in  Genoa,  whidi.  besides  betag  the  great  seat  of  their  export  and  import  trade, 
is  the  channel  throoxh  which  much  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Switterland  muI  other  noghboiuing 
countries  passes,  andls,  next  to  Leghorn,  the  chief  entrepot  for  Mediterranean  commeroe  gene- 
rally ;  to  all  which  fiwilitles  are  aflTorded  by  the  abolition  of  transit-dues  on  goods  passing  through 
the  states,  low  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  establishment  at  Gtoioa  oi porio-^aneo,  or  bonded 
warehouses.  In  this  way,  ollve-oU,  wheat,  sugar,  cofitee,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  cotton  wool  and 
yam,  silks,  indigo,  salt-fish,  drugs,  hides,  tobacco,  wine,  cheese,  and  oflier  principal  artidee  of  trade, 
appear  on  the  public  accounts  both  as  imports  and  exports.  In  183ft,  the  maritime  imports 
amounted  to  £4,800,000 ;  the  exports  to  £3,440,000;  mo  the  anrente  amount  of  shlnp^  en- 
tered was  S997  veswls,  268,109  tons.  Of  the  shipping,  8J  vessels,  IftToea  tons,  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  which  a  treaty  was  concluded  September  6,  1841,  placing  the  ships  of  the  two 
states  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  as  to  privil^es. 

Ports. — Cfatoa,  styled  from  its  magnificent  appearance  to  ntperbot  h  advantageously  situated  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  lat  44*'fl4'N.,  long.  8^M'E.  Pop.  97>000.  The  harbour,  formed  by  two 
moles,  is  accessible  to  large  vessels.  It  was  in  the  middle  a^es  the  rival  of  Yenice;  and  its  bade 
is,  from  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  still  very  considerable.  Its  chief  commercial  rdatfons 
are  with  Britain,  France,  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  states,  and  Sicily;  but  it  has  also  an 
active  intercoune  with  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  firom  whence  wheat,  wool,  and  other 
articles  are  imported ;  the  Levant ;  and  Bra^l,  (h)m  whidi  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions are  brought.  Its  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  under  the  national  fiag,— the  Genoese  being 
distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise.  In  1836,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  arrondlssement 
of  Genoa  was  £3,840,<>00 ;  and  of  the  exports  £S,590,OOa 

Jfke  lies  about  90  miles  8.  W.  of  Genoa,  niiur  the  borders  of  France,  ht.  43"  41'  N.,  long.  7*  IT 
E.  Pop.  34,000.  The  port,  accessible  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  is  spacious  and  secure,  unpprts, 
eon,  wine,  manufactured  goods,  salt-fish,  and  colonials.  Exports,  olive-oil,  fruit,  dte.  rrom 
80.000  to  100,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually,  chiefly  national  and  French. 

Cagliarif  in  the  island  of  Sardmia,  lies  in  a  gulf  on  its  S.  sido,  in  bit.  39**  12'  N.,  long.  9°  T  6- 
Pop.  86,000.  There  is  excellent  anchorage,  and  a  pier  harbour.  Exports,  the  produce  of  the 
island  already  described ;  imports,  chiefly  manu&etured  goods  and  tropical  produosw 
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Mjeasoabb,  Monby,  FiifAircxs,  &e. 


MmAMOBJU  and  WBT0HTB.— /n   00100,   the 

faiaodo  of  84  pafami  s  S9^  Imp.  btehes ;  the 
Guiiui  ploeoia  naed  hj  tndeonfln  ss  9  pahni, 
the  oanna  groaa  used  by  merchuits  =  19  palmi, 
and  the  custom-hoase  auma  s  10  palmi.  The 
mesnroia  wine  meanureof  S  barill  or  100  pinto 
B  39iB7  Imp.  gallone ;  the  oil  barile  of  4  quartl 
or  64  quarteroni  =  U-SS  Imp.  gallons.  The  com 
mina  of  9  quart!  or  96  gombette  »  3*31  Imp. 
boshela.  100  Ibe.  peso  sottile  (used  for  oommo- 
dlties  of  imaU  bulk)  =  60-86  Ibe.  avotrd. ;  100 
Ibe.  peso  groeso  =  76*88  Ibe.  avolrd. ;  the  rottolo 
=  It  lb.  peK>  groeao. 

In  TuriHt  the  raso  or  ell  =  93*60  Imp.  Inches. 
The  mile  of  800  trabuochi  =  2897  Imp.  yards ; 
and  the  Pledmonteee  mile  ^  9771  Imp.  yards. 
The  glomate  of  100  tavole  as  SI  Imp.  roods 
nearly.  Ilie  brenta  of  6  rubbi  =  19*41  Imp. 
gallons:  the  carro  of  oil  is  10  brente.  The  com 
saeco  or3  sti^e  s  8*17  Imp.  bushels.  The  pound 
of  Ih  mark  =  0603  troy  grains ;  and  4  rabbi,  or 
100  Ibe.  =  81*33  Ibe.  avoirdupois. 

In  Nictt  the  ell  =  46*77  Imp.  inches;  the 
charge,  liquid  measure,  of  19  mbbi,  s  90*70 
Imp.  gsllons ;  the  charge,  oora  measure,  of  4 
setiers,  ss  4*40  Imp.  bushels ;  the  quintal  of  6 
nibb!  orl50  Ibe.  =  108*14  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


In  CaMari,  the  raso  or  ell  ss  91^63  Iran, 
inches.  The  restiere,  com  measure,  of  3  stardu, 
s=  4-04  Imp.  bushels.  The  cantaro  of  4  rubbI, 
or  104  Ibe.,  =  91  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

MoKET.— Aocounto  are  now  generally  stated 
in  Italian  Uvres  (or  lirs  tuuve) ,  of  100  centesimL 
The  lira  nnova  is  a  silver  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
the  Freneh  franc,  or  Sftd.  sterliiu.  The  other 
coins,  since  1897,  have  also  been  similar  to  those 
ofFranoe. 

Prior  to  1897,  acoounto  were  stated  In  Genoa 
in  Unjkori  bemeo  of  90  soldi  or  940  denari ;  and 
H  Aiori  banco  were  reckoned  eoual  to  1  peua 
of  exchange.    5  Hre  nuove  =  6  lire  fuorl  banoo. 

The  usance  of  bills  firom  London  is  3  months' 
datsk  There  are  no  days  of  nace ;  but  30  days 
are  allowed  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  demand 
payment 

In  Coffttart,  accounts  are  stated  in  lire  of  4 
reali, or  90soldi ;  and  10  reali,  or  9|  lire,  b  1 
Bcudo,  worth  about  3s.  7 Id.  sterling. 

Fiif  ANcna.— The  Revenue  in  1839  was  about 
£9,960,000;  and  the  expenditure  nearly  the 
same.  Debt,  jb'fi,800,000 ;  bearing  interest  at  4 
and  5  per  cent.  The  credit  of  this  state  is  high , 
owing  to  the  progressive  liquidation  of  the  d^t, 
and  the  punetusJ  payment  of  the  interest 


SARDONYX,  a  species  of  agate ;  being  a  variety  of  onyx,  in  which  the  opaque 
white  flJtemates  witn  a  rich  deeo  orange  brown,  of  oonsioerable  translucency  ; 
and  as  this  is  of  rare  ooeorrence,  the  sardonyx  is  of  greater  yalne.  The  finest  are 
brongfat  firom  the  East. 

SARSAPARILLA,  the  root  of  different  S]>ecie6  of  Smiicue,  an  evergreen  climbing 
shrub,  growing  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  is  several  feet  in  length  ;  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  with  joints  at  short  distances.  The  cuticle  is  brown  ;  the 
cortical  part  or  bark,  in  which  the  virtues  solely  resido,iB  white,  gray,  or  reddish,  and 
of  consioerable  thickness ;  the  wood  and  pith  are  white.  It  has  a  glutinous  bitterish 
taste,  and  no  smell.  The  commercial  varieties  are — Ut,  Honduras,  composed  of  very 
long  roots,  often  doubled  in  the  bundles ;  2(/,  Jamaica,  distinguished  by  its  red  colour, 
and  the  presence  of  its  radicles ;  S</,  Brazilian  or  Lisbon,  without  radicles,  in  buncUes, 
and  more  dressed  than  the  others ;  4/ft,  Caracoas,  also  much  dressed.  Sarsaparilla 
is  celebrated  for  its  use  in  chronic  syphilitic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  cutaneous 
diseases  ;  and  about  140.000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

SARSNET,  a  plain  suken  fabric,  now  chiefly  employed  for  linings. 

SASSAFRAS,  a  tree  iLaurat  tastafnu^  found  in  N.  America,  Jamaica,  and 
Cochin-China.  the  root  of  which  is  imported  for  its  use  in  medicine.  It  occurs  in 
long  branchea  pieces,  spongy,  of  a  rusty  white  colour,  a  smell  resembling  fennel, 
anaa  sweetish,  aromatic,  sulMkcrid  taste.  It  yields  in  distillation  a  firagrant  essential 
oil,  of  a  whitisn-yellow  colour,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 

SATIN  (  Fr.  &/tn.  Get.  AOan,  \i.Rtuo,  For. /S^/tm),  a  soft,  closely  woven, 
twilled,  silken  fabric,  with  a  glosffy  surface.  Figured  satins  are  manufactured  by 
means  of  the  Jacqualrd  machine,  of  the  most  beautiAil  textures  and  patterns.  After 
being  taken  out  of  the  loom  they  are  dressed  by  being  rolled  on  heated  cylinders, 
which  imparts  to  them  the  b^utiful  lustre  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Chinese  satins  are  esteemed  for  the  quality  they  possess  of  being  easily  cleaned  and 
bleached  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  inferior  to  those  maniuactured  in  £!urope. 
The  finest  satins  have  lon^  been  made  in  Spitalfields.    [Silk  Manupactubs.] 

SATIN-WOOD,  a  cabinet-wood,  well  known  for  its  glossy  jellow  shades.  It 
occurs  in  l^gs  of  2  feet  wide,  and  7  or  8  feet  long ;  but  is  now  httle  used. 

SAUNDERS-KED,  a  heavy  insipid  dve-wood,  the  product  of  a  useful  timber  tree 
iPieroearjnu  tanialinus),  found  in  MalaSar.  Mysore,  Timor,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  im- 
ported occasionally  in  large  billets,  of  a  readisn  colour.  It  communicates  a  deep 
red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  water. 

SAWS  {Ft,  Seiet.  Ger.SHffen.  It.  Seghs.  For.  Serrai.  Ras.  PiR.  Sp.  Sierras), 
well-known  instruments  manufactured  on  a  great  scale  at  Sheffield,  firom  whence 
they  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    [Ibon  Manufactubes.] 

SAXONY,  an  inland  German  kingdom,  lying  between  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian states.  Area,  5759  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1840,  1,706,276.  Capital, 
Dresden  ;  pop.  70,000.  Grovemment,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  senate 
and  house  of  representatives.   8 
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The  ooontry  b  tnrmatd  by  the  Kibe,  naytgable  throughout  for  barges.  The  8.  frontier  la  most !▼ 
formed  by  the  Bn^Mirge  or  Ore  Mountains,  the  unduutlcms  and  mmlftcatiORs  of  whkfa  ext«nd 
over  the  greater  part  oithe  oountzy ;  though  leaving  a  level  tract  along  the  N.  part  of  the  Ung- 
doni.  Every  spot  capable  of  yielding  a  return  b  culuvated  ;  but,  except  her  celebrated  wool,  no 
agricultural  produoe  b  exported,  oinng  to  the  great  density  of  the  popnhitlon,  whldi  b  diieflv 
engaged  in  mining,  manuactnres,  and  otHnmcroe.  The  principal  meuds  are  silver  and  iron ;  witn 
lead,  bbmuth,  arsenic,  antfanony.  cobalt,  and  numsanese :  ooal  also  b  worked  near  Dresden.  Of 
manufseturing industry  the  most  hnportant  branch  b  that  of  cotton,  which,  as  well  as  the  others, 
has  greatly  expanded  w  late  years,  owinc  partly  to  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  labour  wrhlch 
has  attended  tne  extension  oipotato  cultivation,  and  partly  to  the  markets  of  Prussia  and  other 
parts  of  Oomany  having  been  opened  up  to  the  manufiicturen  by  the  Zollverein,  whldi  has  benefited 
Baxony  beyond  any  other  of  Its  members.  [PauBao-OsnMAN  CuaroMa  Umoif.]  Most  kinds 
of  cotton  iabr&os  are  now  produced ;  printing  works  are  on  the  increase ;  and  the  cotton  hosiery 
now  competes  with  that  cm  Bns^and  in  the  American  markets.  The  chief  other  manufiuctures  aro 
those  of  linens  and  woollens ;  but  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  use  b  made  In  Saxony,  which. 
In  respaet  of  Industry  and  dvUbatlon,  b  the  most  advanced  of  the  German  states. 

flaxony  being  now,  conunerdallv,  united  to  other  states  by  the  Zollverein,  we  can  give  few 
dataib  regarding  its  individual  trade.  It  condsto  mainlv  in  excdumging  its  manufactures,  mineral 
products,  and  wool,  for  com,  salt,  raw  cotton,  vam,  sQk,  flax,  hemp,  paper,  flsh,  tropical  pro- 
duce, and  Csn^  goods.  It  eentres  diiefly  in  lielpzle,  to  the  lUrs  of  ^lich  immense  quantities  of 
foreign  commodities  are  likewise  brought  for  the  supply  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Of  these 
fofarslhere  are  three :— New  Year's  Fair,  which  begins  January  1 ;  Easter  or  Jublbta  Fair,  on  tha 
third  Sunday  sAer  Baster ;  and  MichaMmas  Fair,  on  the  Sunday  alter  Michaelmas :  the  last  two 
are  the  greatest.  BesideB  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  these  fobs  are  firequmfeed  by  ail  the 
German  bookseHers,— Leipiic,  alter  London  and  Paris,  being  the  chief  literary  mart  of  the  world. 

lbs.  B  113^  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  mark  s 
8008}  troy  grains. 

The  preceding  are  the  Dresden  etandawlft, 

which  are  now  general  tliroughout  the  kingdom. 

JfiofMy.— The  Integer  of  account  since  January 

1,  1841,  has  been  the  Prussian  thaler  or  dollar 

<»  80  new  groechen  =  8s.  10|d. 

^VnoMcr.— The  budget  (1840-1848)  gave  the 
reoeipts-at  ft,fi<iO,S97  dollars ;  and  the  expenaea 
at  5,484,7^5  .dollars.  The  debt  tai  1899  w 
11.800,000  doUars.    [Gamavt.] 


Mtoiuret  atui  IPe^pMt.— Theell  =  88'80Im 
inches,  and  100  elb  =  eiiiS  Imp.  yards.  The 
iSaxon  or  police  mile  of  8000  ruthes  a  8014 
Imp.  yards.  The  morgeo  or  acre  of  900  square 
perehes  =  1  Imp.  acre,  1  rood,  18  poles.  The 
rimer,  liquid  measure,  of  78  kannes,  ss  14'84 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  ahm  b  8,  the  oxhoft  8,  the 
fossfi.andthefoderlSeimen.  Theeomsefaeflrel 
B  8*8S8  Imp.  buahds;  and  the  wlspel  of  8  mai- 
lers, or  84  Bchefltob,  =  8*88  Imp.  quarters*;  the 
last  of  wheat  or  rye  contains  6  wispeb ;  the  last 
of  b«rley  or  oats,  8  wispeb.    The  centner  of  110 

SCAMMON Y  (Arab.  Sukmoania.  Fr.  Soammonie,  It.  Scanm(mea\  a  medioi- 
nal  redn,  resembling  jalap,  is  the  inspissated  Juice  of  the  root  of  a  plant  (Cbnoo/- 
vultu  msammonia)  indi|{enoiis  to  STria.  Three  kinds  ocoor,— Aleppo,  the  best,  in 
sponcy  masses,  or  a  glossy  dark  asn  coloar,  peculiar  heavy  odour,  bitter  acrid  taste, 
firiable,  and  readily  conyerted  into  a  light  cray  powder ;  Smyrna,  secondary ;  ana 
Antiocn,  of  very  low  quality.   Nearly  7000 lbs.  are  annually  consumed  in  the  U.  K. 

SCANTLING,  a  general  name  for  small  timbers,  such  as  the  quartering  for  a 
partition,  rafters,  purlins,  or  pole-plates  in  a  roof.  All  quartering  or  squared 
timlxnr  under  five  inches  square  is  called  scantling.  The  same  term  is  used  in 
carpentry,  to  express  the  transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber ;  and  in  mason- 
ry,  to  deognate  tiie  size  of  stones,  in  length,  breadtn,  and  thickness. 

SCHEI^EL,  a  Gkrman  oom-measure,  varying  greatly  in  different  places. 

SCHOONER,  a  vessel  generally  with  two  masts,  and  naving  all  her  lower  sails 
fore  and  aft  ones,  t.  e.  in  weir  usual  position,  in  vertical  planes  passing  throng 
the  keel :  it  has  smiJl  or  no  topsails. 

SCRIP.    [Funds.] 

SCUDO,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Rome,  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

SCULPTURES.  By  the  act  54  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  co^fjnAi  is  constituted  in 
sculpture,  in  so  far  as  respects  publication  by  casts.  It  exists  auring  fourteen  years 
from  the  first  publication ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  for  another  similar  period 
if  the  artist  be  alive  and  have  not  disposed  of  his  right.  The  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  date  must  be  marked  on  each  oast  or  copy  before  publication.  The 
act  6  Greo.  IV.  o.  107,  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  sculptures  first  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

SflAL,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  amphibious  animals,  one  species  of  which,  the 
common  seal  U^hooa  ffUuitna)^  frequents  the  British  shores,  particularly  the  north- 
west of  Scotland  ;  though  it  is  in  tne  Arctic  regions  that  they  chiefly  aoound.  The 
seal  is  gregarious,  ana  is  fond  of  reposing  on  ice-fields,---8ituations  where  the 
greatest  numbers  are  killed,  chiefly  for  the  ou  obtained  from  their  fat  or  blubber, 
which  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  whale  ;  thou^  the  animal  ia  also  valued  for  its 
skin,  which  is  used,  both  with  the  hair  on  and  when  tanned  into  leather,  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  seal-fishing  is  chiefly  prosecuted  from  Nevrfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States  ;  out  whalers  always  take  out  seal-clubs  as 
part  of  their  equipment,  the  animal  being  most  readily  despatched  by  a  blow  on 
the  nose ;  and  one  ship  has  been  knovm  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  from  4000  to  5000, 
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vieldiiur  nearlj  100  ixua  oil.  The  gigiuitic  walrus,  belondng  to  the  same  class,  is 
killed  for  its  ivory  tusks,  as  its  carcass  yields  but  a  snuul  proportion  of  oil ;  the 
chase  of  them,  therefore,  only  oonstitntes  a  third-rate  object  in  whiJing  voyajres. 

SEALING- WAX  (Fr.  Ore  d  oacheter,  Ger.  SiegeUack)  was  ano^nUy 
formed  in  England  of  bees-wax  and  resin :  but  since  the  introduction  into 
European  trade  of  shellac  [Lac]^  the  most  adliesiTe  of  the  Kum-resins,  the  finer 
kinds  have  been  principally  composed  of  that  material ;  adding  camphor  to  make 
it  ignite  freely,  and  yermilion,  lampblack,  or  some  other  colouring  matter.  Coarse 
wax  consists  chieflv  of  common  rosin.  And  there  are  a  variety  of  intermediate 
sorts,  in  which  shellac  and  rosin  are  blended  vnth  colouring  and  other  substances, 
according  to  the  purposes  intended.  Spain  and  Holland  were  formerly  distinguished 
for  their  sealing-wax  ;  but  it  has  long  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  princi- 
pally in  London  and  Edinburgh. 

SEALS  (Fr.  CacheU.  Ger.  PetschafU,  It.  l^gilU.  For.  &  Sp.  SeUo8\fw  impressing 
letter-wax,  and  other  soft  substances,  are  usually  formed  of  stone  or  metal,  on 
which  some  device  is  engraved.  The  finest,  composed  of  precious  stones  set  in  gold, 
are  made  in  London  and  other  towns.  But  immense  quantities  formed  of  stuned 
glass,  fixed  in  ^t  copper,  are  manufiu^ured,  both  for  nome  consumption  and  ex- 
portation, at  Birmingham,— the  /creat  seat  of  this  kind  of  bijouterie, 

SEAMEN^  nersons  employed  m  navi^ting  sea-going  vessels.  The  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  those  engaged  m  the  British  merchant-service  wereformerlythe  sub- 
ject of  numerous  statutes,  but  in  1835  these  were  consolidated  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  19,  which  also  proviaed  for  forming  and  maintaining  a  Begist^  of  Sea- 
men. An  abstract  of  that  act  is  given  oelow.  It  includes  regufitions  for  the 
payment  of  their  wages ;  but  these  do  not  deprive  them  of  their  lien  on  the  ship,  and 
other  ordinary  legal  remedies.  Their  ri/a^t  to  receive  wages,  however,  depends, 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  successful  termination  of  the  voyage.    It  is  said  to  be  a 

Sneral  rule,  that  no  wages  are  due  where  no  freight  is  earned  by  the  vessel,  or 
at  **  freight  is  the  mother  of  vrages  f*  but  the  conclusion  depends  on  the  cir- 
cnmstances  which  have  prevented  mght  from  being  earned.  Where  these  have 
arisen  fit>m  the  acts  or  negligence  of  the  owners  or  master,  or  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  have  contracts  for  a  cargo,  the  wages  are  not  lost.  Capture  defeats 
the  right  of  the  seamen,  which  revives  on  recapture.  Entire  loss  by  shipwreck 
defeats  the  claim ;  but  if  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  saved,  and  fireight  earned  by  it, 
the  seaman  will  have  a  claim  tor  a  proportional  part  of  nis  wages  ;  and  it  has  been 
held  in  England^  that  mariners  are  entitled  to  wages  from  the  proceeds  of  any  parts 
of  the  vessel  which  their  exertions  are  the  means  of  preserving.  (HoWs  Shipprng 
and  Navigation  Lawty  1826,  p.  266-294.  Abbot  on  Merchant  Shipi  and  Seamen^ 
(6th  Edition,)  540-598.    Belts  Commentariet,  vol.  i.  p.  509-519.) 

Abstract  of  thb  Mbrchant  Skambm's  Act,  5  &  6  Wm.  lY.  o.  19  (July  30, 1835). 

§  1.  After  Slst  July  1835,  tbefollowlnc  acts.  8^3 
Anne,  c.  6,  8  Oeo.  IL  e.  36,  8  Geo.  III.  c.  31. 
31  Geo.  UL  0. 39,  46  G«o.  IlL  c  81,  37  Geo.  UI. 
0. 73,  58  Geo.  IlL  c.  38,  4  G«>.  lY.  c  25,  3  dc  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  88,  and  59  Geo.  IIL  c.  58,  repealed. 

§  8.  It  Is  not  lawful  for  any  matter  of  a  veod 
trading  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  of  any  Bri- 
tish r«gistered  ship  of  the  burden  of  80  tons,  to 
carry  to  sea  any  one  of  his  orew  (apprentices  ex- 
cepted), without  an  agreement  in  writing  speci- 
fy uig  his  wages,  his  cs^Mwdty ,  and  tlie  nature  of  the 
voyage,  signed  by  the  master  and  seaman  at  the 
place  of  shipoient.  The  agreement  must  be  die- 
tinctly  read  over  to  each  seaman  befbre  he  signs, 
by  or  in  the  presence  of  the  person  who  attests 
his  subscription. 

S  3.  Exospt  a»after  provided,  every  agreement 
must  be  In  the  form  of  schedule  A  of  the  act ; 
and  the  owners  and  the  master,  or  one  of  them, 
on  reporting  his  ship's  arrival,  must  deposit  with 
the  collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  a  copy 
of  tiie  agreement,  attested  by  the  master.  In 
the  cases  of  ships  employed  in  fishing  on  the 
coasts,  or  regubtfly  trading  coastwise,  and  of 
ships  making  regular  voyages  to  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Aldemey,  dark,  or  Man,  or  to  any  port  on 
the  continent  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest,  the 
agreement  must  be  In  the  form  of  schedule  B ; 
and  an  owner  must,  within  10  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  every  6  months  endtaog  on  the  30th 


June  and  the  31st  December  in  eadi  year,  de- 
posit with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  belongs  a  true  copy  of 
eveicy  agreement  entered  hito  with  any  part  of 
the  crew  within  the  preceding  6  months,  attested 
by  his  stanature.  All  sudi  copies  are  legal 
proof  of  the  contents  of  the  agreemoit,  when 
produced  in  evidence  on  the  part  of  any  seaman. 

f  4.  The  penalty  for  not  entering  on  the  agree- 
m«it  is  £10  for  eiich  mariner  taken  on  board; 
that  for  not  causing  It  to  be  read  over,  £5  for 
each ;  and  that  for  not  depositing  a  true  copy 
with  the  collector  or  oompteoUer,  £50. 

f  5.  The  agreement  not  to  deprive  snamen  of 
their  Hen  upon  the  ship,  or  other  remedlee  they 
are  now  entitied  to ;  nor  Is  any  covenant  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  ibis  act,  or  any 
clause  wliereby  a  seaman  shall  consent  to  for«go 
the  rii^t  which  the  maritime  law  gives  him  to 
wages  in  the  case  of  firelght  earned  by  shins  sub- 
sequently lost,  or  contaming  any  words  to  that 
effect,  valid.  Seamen  are  not  bound  to  produce 
the  agreement  to  sustahn  their  daim. 

J  6.  If  a  seaman  who  has  rigned  an  agreement 
to  Join,  or  reAise  to  proceed  in  the  ship,  or 
absent  hiinself  without  leave,  any  Justice  near 
the  place  may,  upon  complaint,  cause  such  sea- 
man to  be  ^>prenended,  and  upon  due  proof, 
committed  to  mol  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30 
dayii   Bat  if  the  seaman,  on  being  brought  be- 
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ffore  th«  JniUoe,  oonaent  to  Join  the  ship,  the 
justice,  at  the  requeat  of  the  maater,  Initeftd 
of  oommitthig  hbD,  may  cause  him  to  be  oon- 
▼eyed  on  botfid,  or  to  be  delivered  to  the  matter, 
and  alao  to  award  to  the  latter  reaeonable  ooeta. 
not  exceeding  40*.,  whldi  maj  be  deducted 
from  the  seaman's  wages. 

§  7  Bnacti  a  forfeiture  for  temporary  abeenoe 
from  duty  of  8  day*  pay  for  eveiy  84  boon  of  ^h 
anee»  and  in  alike  proportion  for  any  lev  period, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  master,  theezpeoMeneoee- 
sarihr  incurred  in  hiring  a  substitute.  There  isa 
like  forfeiture  if  the  seaman,  **  without  sufficient 
cause,  nei^eet  to  perform  such  hisduty  as  Is  rea- 
•onably  required  of  liim  by  the  master ;"  and  if, 
after  tne  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery,  and 
before  her  discharge,  he  quit  the  ship  without  a 
dischaige  or  leave  from  the  master,  be  forfeits  1 
month  1b  pay.  But  no  such  forfMtores  are  incurred 
unless  the  fact  of  the  temporary  absence,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  quitting  the  ship,  be  recorded  in  the 
log-book,  with  specification  of  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  pcorlod  of  absence  or  neglect,  the 
truth  of  which  entry  ft  is  incumbent  on  the 
owner  or  master  to  substantiate  by  evidence.  - 

f  8  Describes  the  mode  in  which  the  forfeiture 
Is  to  be  aaeertained  when  seamen  contract  by  the 
Toyage  and  not  by  the  month. 

i  9.  Bvevy  deserter  forfeits  all  his  dothes  and 
ellects  on  board,  and  all  emoluments,  provided 
the  dreumstances  be  entered  In  the  log-book  at 
the  time,  and  certified  bv  the  slnature  of  the 
master  and  mate,  or  other  credible  witness. 
Absence  for  any  time  within  24  hours  of  sailing, 
without  permission,  or  for  any  period,  however 
abort,  under  circumstances  puinly  showing  his 
intention  not  to  return.  Is  deemed  desertion.  If 
audi  desertion  take  place  beyond  seas,  and  the 
master  be  under  the  necessity  of  engaging'a  sub- 
stitote  at  higher  wages,  the  owner  or  master  is 
entitled  summarily  to  recover  the  inoreased 
amount  from  the  deserter. 

f  10.  Penalty  for  harbouring  desarten,  £10 : 
and  no  debt  (incurred  after  agreement)  exceed- 
ing te.  reooveiable  from  a  seaman  till  the  voyage  is 
onnpteted ;  nor  can  seamen's  effects  be  detained 
by  lodgiair-bouse  keepers  under  pretence  of  debt. 

f  11.  Masters  and  owners  must  pay  wages 
when  demanded,  as  follows,  vis.  if  the  ship  be 
employed  coastwise,  within  8  days  after  the  ter- 
minatloik«^tbe  agreement,  or  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge, wfaidiever  first  happen ;  and  if  the  ship 
be  employed  in  trading  otherwise,  at  the  latest 
within  3  days  after  caigO' is  delivered,  or  within 
10  days  after  the  discharge,  whichevw  first ;  in 
dther  of  whidi  last-mentlooed  cases  of  payment 
bdng  delayed,  the  seaman  to  at  the  time  of  dis- 
cbaiie  entitled  to  be  paid  on  account  one-fourth 
part  of  the  balance  due  to  him.  Masters  and 
owners,  for  neglect  or  refusal,  forfeit  to  the  sea- 
manr  8  days'  payfor  each  day  not  exceeding  10 
days  of  delay ;  for  the  recovery  of  which,  the 
seaman  has  thesamejvmediesas  for  the  recovery 
of  his  wages.  The  dause  does  not  extend  to 
ahips  in.  the- southern  whale-fishery,  or  on  voy- 
ages for  which  seaman  are  compenasted  by  shares 
In  the  profits. 

f  18.  Bvuy  payment  of  wages  is  valid  not* 
witbstandhig  any  bill  of  sale  or  assignment  by 
the  seaman  of  siu^  wages,  or  any  attachment  or 
ineombranoe  thereon;  and  no  assignment  or 
sale  of  wages  made  prior  to  the  earning,  and  no 
power  of  attoniey  expressed  to  be  lirevocable 
lor  the  receipt  of  wages,  is  binding. 

§  13.  Masters  to  give  seamen  oertifloates  on 
their  discharge,  spedfying  the  period  of  service 
and  the  time  and  place  of  discharge,  under  a 
penalty  of  £6. 

8  14.  If  after  a  seaman  has  been  discharged 
3  days,  be  be  desirous  of  proceeding  on  another 
voyage,  and  so  require  Immediate  pi^yment  of 


his  wages,  any  justloe,  on  satisfoctorv  proof  that 
he  would  be  prevented  fit>m  employment  by 
delay,  may  summon  tiie  master  or  owner,  and 
order  payment  forthwith;  penalty  for  defiiult,£5. 

S  16.  As  to  recovery  of  wages,  in  all  cases  not 
exceeding  £80,  a  Justice,  upon  complaint  on 
oath,  may  summon  tlie  master  or  owner,  and 
make  such  order  for  payment  as  i«haU  appear 
Just,  and  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale 
of  the  Roods  and  chattels  of  the  party ;  and  in 
case  sumdent  distress  cannot  be  found,  the  Jus- 
tice may  cause  the  amount  to  be  levied  on  the 
ship,  or  the  tackle  and  apparel  thereoC  If  the 
ship  be  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice, 
he  may  cause  the  partvto  be  imprisoned  tiO  pay- 
ment.   The  Justice's  dedsion  is  finaL 

i  16.  Costs  of  suit  for  recoveiy  of  wages  not 
to  be  allowed.  If  sued  for  In  the  superior  courts, 
when  they  might  have  been  recovered  before  a 
Justice. 

8 17'  When  theshlp  Is  soM  atafordgn  port,  the 
crew  (unless  consenting  to  be  there  discharged  1 
are  to  be  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  master 
or  owners. 

§  18.  Medicines  to  be  kept  on  board,  and  sea- 
men hurt  in  the  service  of  tne  ship  to  be  provided 
with  surgical  advice  gratis. 

f  S  19  A  80  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Register  of  merchant  seamen,  at  the 
Custom-house,  London. 

8  81.  The  master  of  every  British  ship  trading 
abroad  (except  as  mentioned  bdow),  besides 
keeping  the  book  required  by  4  &  5  Wm.  lY.  c 
52  (which  provides  for  the  support  of  dck  and 
disabled  seamen),  must,  on  reporting  his  ship 
on  her  arrival,  deliver  to  the  collector  or  oomp- 
troUer  at  the  port,  an  account  of  all  the  crew 
who  have  bdonged  to  the  ship  at  any  time  dur- 
ing her  absence. 

5  88.  Within  81  daya  after  the  30th  June  and 
the  31st  December  in  eadi  year,  the  owner  of 
every  ship  employed  in  fishing  or  trading  on  the 
coasts,  or  making  regular  voyages  to  any  port 
of  Europe  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest,  must 
depodt  with  the  collector  or  eomptrdlw  of  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  bdongs,  or  with  the  regto- 
bar  in  London,  an  account  of  the  voyagee  in 
which  the  ship  has  been  engaged  during^e  pre- 
ceding half-year,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the 
several  persons  who  have  bdonged  to  the  ship. 

8  83.  If  a  ship  be  lost  or  sold  while  absent  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  account  must  be  made 
out  up  to  the  period  of  loss  or  sale,  and  trans- 
Qiitted  by  an  owner  or  the  master  to  the  registrar 
in  London,  so  soon  as  poesihle  after  a  loss,  and 
within  18  calendar  months  after  a  sale. 

8  34.  The  accounts  and  returns  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  oollectors  and  comptrollers  flpom 
time  to  time  to  ihe  registrar.  Every  owner  or 
master  refusing  or  neglecting  to  deliver  a  list  or 
account,  forfeits  £8S. 

8  85.  Whenever  a  seaman,  bdng  abroad,  dies 
elsewhere  than'  on  board  ship,  leaving  effects, 
the  British  consul  to  required  to  take  charge 
thereof,  and  dbpose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  next  of  kin ;  and  in  case  no  dalm  be  nnade 
within  3  calendar  months  after  the  death,  the 
consul,  after  abating  expenses,  to  to  remit  the 
balance  to  the  president  and  governors  of  the 
corporation  '  *  For  the  relief  of  disabled  seamen, 
Ac,  in  the  merchant  service,"  for  the  pur- 
poses provided  by  the  4  &  ft  Wm.  IV.  c  58.  In 
case  any  seaman  so  dying  leave  on  board  anv 
effects,  which  are  not  dumed  within  1  month 
after  the  ship's  return  by  the  executor  or  admin- 
totrator,  the  master  to  required  to  depodt  the 
same  or  the  proceeds  in  the  same  manner. 

88  86  to  30  Regulate  the  sending  to  sea  of 

irlsh  bovs  and  parish  apprenticeer 

8  31.  Tne  master  of  every  ship  of  the  burden 
of  80  tons  and  upwards,  must  have  on  board,  at 
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dMring  oat,oneapprentlceor  Tiurti  In  thefollow- 
invproportions  tothetoniui^,  vis. : — Byerj  ship 
of  80  toDi  and  under  800,  one  apprentioe  at  the 
least :  everj  ihip  of aOOand  under 400,  two ;  emaj 
■hip  of  400  and  under  000,  three ;  erery  ship  of 
MO  and  under  TOO,  four ;  and  every  Bbip  or  700 
and  upwards,  five  at  the  least ;  all  of  whom,  at 
the  period  of  their  being  bound,  shall  have 
been  under  17  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  been 
bound  for  4  years  at  the  least  If  a  master  ne- 
rieet  to  have  on  board  the  proper  number*  he 
forfeits  £10  for  each  apprentice  deflcient. 

fi  Si.  Apprentices  exempt  ihmi  oontrlbutioos 
for  hospitaJs. 

§fi  33  and  34.  Indentures  and  assignments  of 
parish  and  other  apprentkes  to  be  rsglsterod  as 
therein  mentioneo.  Apprentices  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  ship  of  which  thefar  master  is  master 
or  owner. 

I  3(L  Agreements,  indeatnres,  aaslgnmeots, 
&&,  under  the  act,  are  free  of  stamp-duty. 

S38.  Penalty  on  masters  neglecting  to  register 
enturps,  and  for  suffering  apprentices  to  quit 
tlwir  service,  £10. 

S  37.  Any  two  or  more  justices,  at  or  near  the 
port  of  arrival,  have  authority  to  determine  com- 
plaints l)etween  masters  and  apprentices. 

iSg.  Common  assaults  on  board  merchant- 
M  may  be  summarily  punished  bv  two  Justices ; 
ana  the  fine  shall  be  pi^rable  to  tlie  merchant- 
seamen's  hospitel  or  institution  nearest  to  the 
port  of  adludication. 

S  S8i  Masters  entitled  to  receive  the  wages  of 
apprentices  entering  Into  the  navy ;  which  they 
cannot  do  except  with  their  master's  consent 

8  40.  As  mischief  has  arisen  from  seamen  being 
ten  in  foreign  parts,  masters  forcing  on  shore  or 
leaving  behind  anv  of  the  crew  are  sul^ect  to  fine 
and  imprisonmeot 

Ifi  41  and  4S.  Seamen  not  to  be  discharged,  nor 
left  on  the  plea  of  desertion ,  at  any  colony,  with- 
out the  written  sanction  of  a  government-officer ; 
nor  at  any  other  place  abroad,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  consul  or  two  req)ectable 
merchants. 

S  43.  If  any  of  the  crew  are  left  behind,  the 

Eroof  of  sanction  or  authority,  as  above,  is  to 
B  upon  the  master  in  the  case  of  dispute. 

f  44.  Seamen  when  allowed  to  be  left  behind, 
are  to  be  paid  their  wages,  atrue  account  of  which 
shall  be  ac^vered  by  tne  master  to  the  function- 
ary or  merchants,  as  aforesaid,  under  a  penalty 
of  £8A.  If  wages  be  paid  bv  a  draft  on  the  owners, 
the  functionary  or  merchants  must  testUV,  by 
certificate  Indorsed  on  the  bill,  that  it  Is  dntwn 
according  to  this  act  for  mon^  due  on  account 
of  wMes  of  a  seaman. 

§4&  Act  not  to  prevent  seamen  fh)m  entering 
the  navy ;  and  no  penalty  can  follow  such  entry. 
Agreements  to  the  contrary  void. 

t  46.  Upon  entry  of  seamen  Into  the  navv  fh)m 
merehant-shlps,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  im- 
mediate deliveiy  up  of  their  clothes,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  wages  that  may  be  due,  acooralng 
to  the  rMndations  presaibea. 

I  47.  The  crown  empowered  to  sue  fbr  the 
amount  advanced  fbr  the  relief  of  seamen  left 
abroad.  In  any  proceeding  for  that  purpoae, 
proof  of  theaooount  fundshedto  the  commission- 
ers by  any  functionaiy  or  merchants  as  above, 

SEAWORTHINESS  of  a  vessel,  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  an  implied 
warranty  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  one  of  those  conditions  of  the  contract,  the 
want  of  compliance  with  which  renders  it  null.  It  is  generally  provided  in  the 
poUcT  that  the  vessel  shall  be  **  tight^  staunch,  and  strong,  propNerly  manned,  pro- 
vided with  all  necessary  stores,  and  m  all  respects  fit  for  the  intended  voya^." 
The  seaworthiness  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  for  what  will  suit  a 
coasting  voya^  will  not  enable  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  India.  Seaworthiness  in- 
cludes Uie  navmg  a  competent  master  and  a  sufiicient  crew,  with  a  proper  equip- 


together  with  proof  of  payment  by  the  navy  de- 
putment  of  the  charges  Incurred,  is  sufHcient 
evidence  that  sudi  person  was  relieved  and  con- 
veyed home  at  his  mideBty's  expense.  The  court 
in  which  such  proceeding  is  Instituted  is  autho- 
rized to  tasue  commissions  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  abroad. 

f  48.  Bverv  master,  on  his  arrival  at  any 
ibieign  port  where  there  is  a  British  consul  or 
vtoe-oonsul,  must  deliver  to  him  the  agreement 
with  his  crew,  to  be  preserved  during  the  ship's 
stay  there,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  master  be- 
fore his  leaving  the  port,  without  any  fee  or 
charge;  and  every  msster,  for  r^ftisal  or  nogleet 
to  driver,  forfeits  £35. 

f  49.  During  the  shipls  stay  at  any  foreign 
port,  no  seaman  can  be  shipped  except  with  the 
privity  of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  mdoraed  or 
certified  on  the  agreement,  under  a  penalty  of 
£26  fior  eveicy  seaman  otherwise  shipped. 

§{8  00  and  ffl.  Masters,  when  reomred,  must 
roduce  agreements  to  officers  of  king's  ships, 
uch  officers  may  muster  the  crew ;  penalty  on 
master  for  refusal,  £2A.  Registrar  and  officers 
of  customs  may  require  production  of  the  agree- 
ment and  muster-roll,  and  muster  the  crew, 
under  a  penalty  for  refusal  of  £50. 

S  52.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  every  person 
having  the  chaneor  command  of  a  shipls  deemed 
the  master,  and  eveiy  person  (apprentices  ex- 
cepted) emploved  to  serve  In  any  capacity  on 
board  is  deemed  a  seaman ;  and  *  *  ship,  compre- 
hends every  vessel  navigating  on  the  sea,  and  the 
**  owner,"  all  to  whom  the  ship  belongs,  and  all 
steam  and  othw  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
passengers  or  goods,  are  deemed  tiadtng-ships. 

S  53.  Penalties  and  forfeitures,  for  the  recovery 
whereof  no  specific  mode  is  provided,  may  be 
recovered,  with  costs,  as  follows,  via.:— All 
penalties  not  exceeding  £90,  by  information  and 
summary  proceeding  before  any  one  or  more 
iustices,  residing  near  the  place  where  the  offence 
Is  committed  or  where  the  offender  may  be,  who 
m-^y  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale,  or 
commitment  for  non-payment.  All.  penalties 
exceeding  £flO  mav  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in 
any  court  of  record  at  Westminster,  Bdinbn^, 
or  Dublin,  or  in  the  colonies,  at  the  suit  of  the 
chief  law-officer  of  the  crown.  All  permlties.  for 
which  no  specific  application  is  provided,  are  to 
be  applied  as  follows,  viz. : — One  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  residue  to  be  divided  between 
Oreenwich  Hospital  and  the  Merchant  Seamen  Is 
Hospital  or  Institution  at  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  may  belong ;  and  if  there  ne  none  such,  the 
whole  to  Greenwich  HospitaL  The  court  may 
mitigate  any  penalty,  but  not  below  one-halL 
All  proceedings  must  be  commenced  within  two 

} rears  next  after  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
f  the  same  shall  have  been  committed  at  or  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  or 
wiUiin  one  year  if  committed  on  the  European 
side  of  those  limits,  or  within  six  calendar  months 
after  the  retom  of  the  olfender  or  the  complain- 
ing partyto  the  United  Kingdom. 

fi  54.  The  act  does  not  extend  to  any  ship  r»- 
fltetered  In  or  belonging  to  any  British  colony 
naving  a  legislative  assembly,  or  to  the  crew  of 
such  ship,  while  she  Is  within  the  precincts  of  the 
colony.    See  Mbsohamt's  Shipputo  Act.    8 
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ment  of  masta,  sails,  and  anchors.  If  the  yessel  sail  to  a  port  where  a  pQot  is 
necessary,  the  master  mast  obtain  one,  or  nse  eyer^  effort  to  do  so ;  and  naying 
employed  one,  must  not  dismiss  him  yHthin  the  fiur  way.  It  is  a  /general  rule, 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  owners  or  the  master  know  of  defects 
affecting  seaworthiness  or  not.  In  one  case,  of  which  no  yery  distinct  report  has 
been  preseryed  (Mills  o.  Roebuck  in  £xch.,  see  PorAr,  AGO ;  ManhaU^  154),  there 
was  an  apparent  divergence  firom  these  roles ;  and  so  fiur  as  can  be  collected,  the 
sroonds  appear  to  hare  been,  that  f^m  the  place  of  her  build  the  nndenrriters 
had  to  expect  inherent  defects  in  the  yessePs  construction ;  and  that  they  had 
reason  to  know  the  progress  of  these  defects  from  the  representations  made  when 
the  slip  was  signed.  (Park  en  Jntwranoe^  8th  edit.,  458-496.  Maridball  an  /»- 
tuirance.  146- 1 61. )    [  Insuranck.] 

SEER,  an  Indian  weight.  The  K  I.  C's  new  seer  of  80  tolas  ^^  2^7  lbs.  ayoird. 

SEIGNORAGE,  the  profit  deriyed  from  issning  coins  at  a  rate  aboye  Uteir  in> 
trindc  yalue. 

SENNA  (Fr.  ShU,  Ger.  Sennahtaier,  It.  iSmfki),  a  well-known  medidne. 
oompoeed  of  the  leaflets  and  occasionally  of  the  leaf-siuks  and  pods  of  seyeral 
species  of  Cbmml  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  About  four-fifths  of  thai 
brought  to  the  English  market  is  Arabian  or  Mecca  senna,  conmionly  called  East 
India  senna,  fh>m  being  shipped  fh>m  Indian  ports.  It  is  the  product  of  C.  fan- 
eeoUUa;  leulets  very  narrow  and  acute.  Other  kinds  are  imported  fh>m  the 
Levant ;  and  at  second-hand  from  Italy,  under  the  desi^j^tions  of  Alexandrian, 
Tinnivelly,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli  senna.  The  Alexandrian  (C  aetU^oHa)  is  the 
most  valuable  ;  out  it  is  often  adulterated.  About  200,000  lbs.  are  annually  en- 
tered for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SEQUESTKATION— ^ftfroan/Utf,  in  the  law  of  Scothuid,  is  the  process  by 
which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  trader  are  realized  and  divided  among  his  credi- 
tors, as  by  the  process  of  bankruptcy  in  England. 

The  law  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Statute  2  &  8  Vict.  c.  41,  of  which 
what  follows  is  an  abridgment  :— 

deafth  redded,  or  hadadwdUng^liooie,  or  otnried 
on  buInOM  in  fiooUand,  and  was  at  that  thno 
owner  of  heritable  or  moveable  estates  in  Soot- 
land  ; "  but  not  until  the  expiiyof  siz  months  after 
his  death,  unless  be  had  granted  a  mandate  to 
^>plj  for  sequestration,  or  was  bankrupt  when 
he  died,  or  nad  remained  in  sanctuary  for  60 
dsys,  at  some  time  or  other  within  the  12  months 
preceding  his  death,  or  unlen  his  sueeessor 
shall  concur  in  the  petition  or  renounee  the  suc- 
cession (S  4). 

ApptieaUoni  Awarding^  and  Reeall—S^qum- 
tration  may  be  awarded  on  the  application 
of  the  debtor,  with  ooncurrenoe  of  crediton, 
or  at  the  instance  of  creditors  alone.  Ilioae 
creditors  entitled  to  petition,  or  to  concur,  are— 
any  one  creditor  whose  debt  amounts  to  £W, 
any  two  whose  debts  together  amount  to  £7n, 
or  any  three  or  more  whose  debts  together  amount 
to  £100.  Tbedebts  need  not  be  liquid,  but  they 
must  not  be  eontfaogent.  Application  is  mads 
by  petition  to  the  lord  ordinaxy,  signed  by  the 
petitioner  or  his  oonnseL  In  the  caeeofapeation 
without  consent,  it  must  be  presented  witoin  four 
montlis  after  the  bankrupUgr.  or,  in  case  of  re- 
tiring to  the  sanctuary,  within  four  months  aftor 
expiration  of  the  00  di^s.  The  petitioning  or  con. 
curring  creditor  produces  witn  it  his  oath,  ac- 
counts, and  voucnen.  There  are  provisions  for 
the  petitioning  creditor  (In  the  case  either  of  the 
debtor's  deceaae  or  of  his  not  oonconing),  n^ 
dicing  the  dreumstances  which  bring  him  within 
the  range  of  the  act  (|  IS).  Where  the  applica- 
tion is  with  consent  of  the  debtor,  the  lora  or- 
dinary awards  sequestratfon,  and  anpointi  a 
meeting  to  be  held,  not  eariier  tlum  eight  or  later 
tlian  14  days  from  the  deliverance,  to  dect  aa 
interlm-Ca^r;  and  another  meeting  not  lev 
than  four  weeks  and  not  more  than  six  weeks 
trom  the  date  of  the  deliverance,  at  the  same 
pfaMW,  to  dect  a  trustee  or  trustees  hi  sueoeadon, 
and  oonunissioncrs.  A  remit  is  made  to  the 
•beriff,  and  prolecttan  if  gnMited  to  the  debtor 


Perwiu  wko  mag  be  §eqtuttrated.^Anj 
debtor  *  *  who  Is,  or  lua  been,  a  mercluuit,  trader, 
manufoeturer,  banker,  broker,  warehouseman, 
wharfinger,  underwriter,  artificer,  packer, 
builder,  caroenter,  shipwriigifat,  innkeeper,  hotd- 
keeper,  stable-keeper,  coadi-contractor,  cattle- 
dealer,  grain-dealer,  coal-dealer,  fish-dealer, 
llme-bumer,  dyer,  printer,  bleacher,  ftiller, 
aUenderer,  and  generdlyany  debtor  who  seeks, 
or  has  sought  bis  living,  or  a  material  part 
thereof,  for  himsdf,  or  in  partnership  with  an- 
other, or  as  agent  or  factor  for  others,  by  using 
the  trade  of  merchandise,  by  way  of  baigain,  ex- 
change, barter,  commission  or  consignment,  or 
by  buyhig  and  sdling,  or  by  buying  and  letting 
for  hire,  or  by  the  woriananshipor  mannfacture 
of  goods  or  conunodities."  No  one  can  be  se- 
questrated as  **  a  holder  of  stock  tn  any  of  the 
public  or  national  funds,  or  of  Indhi  stock,  or  as 
a  partner  in  any  company  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  charter,  or  as 
a  landholder  or  urmer,  unless  such  landhdder 
or  former  be  bonajlde  a  dealer  in  cattle  not  the 
produce  of,  nor  gnsed,  nor  worked  on  his  form, 
or  unless  he  be  a  dealer  in  giainnot  the  produce 
thereof"  (f  5).  The  debtor  (unlem  he  consent) 
most  be  bankrupt,  must  have  carried  on  bud- 
ness  within  Scotland,  and  must  have  also  within 
a  year  before  the  date  of  presenting  the  petition 
resided,  or  had  a  dwdling-houae,  or  place  of 
business  in  Scotland.  Bankruptcy  Is  not-neoes- 
sary  where  the  debtor  has  been  in  the  sanctuary 
for  00  days,  either  continuously  or  not,  within 
the  space  of  19  months.  A  eonqfcmp  may  be  se- 
questrated, provided  (unless  the  company  con- 
sent) one  of  the  partners  has  been  made  bank- 
rupt for  a  company  debt,  and  the  company  have 
carried  on  business  in  Scotland,  and  a  partner 
have  had  a  dwdlfog-house  or  the  companv  a 
place  of  business  there  within  a  year  and  day 
before  the  presentation  of  the  Mtition.  Se- 
questration may  be  awarded  of  the  property  of , 
**  am^  deceased  debtor  who  at  the  time  oibJs 
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agalmt  airost  or  imprtaoninent  fiir  dvll  debt 
until  the  meetiog  for  election  of  trnitee.  Then 
are  tpedal  i»DTtnom  for  giTing  notioe  to  lue- 
ceM»»,iiitbeeMeofadebtordeoeMed.  Where 
the  petition  is  without  the  debtor's  consent, 
tiiere  «re  proTiilons  for  hit  iMing  dted  for  his  in- 
terest,  and  for  the  recovery  of  evidence  as  to  the 
bRnkruptcy,  &c  If  he  do  not  «>pear,  or  do 
not  instantly  pay  the  debt,  or  produce  evidenee 
of  payment,  to  the  crediton  aopearing  against 
him,  aequestntion  is  awacdeo,  meeUngs  are 
appointed,  and  protection  is  granted  as  aboYe^ 
The  party  applyine  for  sequenratlon,  before  ex- 
piry of  the  second  uwful  day  after  the  first  de- 
uverance,  must  preaent  an  abbreviate,  to  be 
recorded  in  the  register  of  hihlbitions.  The  re- 
cord has  the  effact  of  an  Inhibition,  and  of  a 
citation  In  an  abjudication,  and  so  of  tying  up 
the  bankrupt's  property,  tQl'lt  Is  disposed  of  In 
course  of  law.  The  party  must  abo  Insert  a 
notioe,  within  four  dajn  fhnn  the  date  of  the  de- 
liverance, in  theEdtaibunA.andwithineightdajrs 
in  the  London  Gasette.  The  awarding  of  ieques- 
tratlon  has  (he  effect  of  bankruptcy  from  the  date 
of  the  first  ddivennce,  without  prq)ndice  to  any 

Erevions  bankruptcy.  The  sequestration  is  not 
able  to  review,  but  it  may  be  recalled,  tm  a 
petition  to  the  lord  ordinary,  within  40  days. 
There  is  a  greater  tartitnde  In  the  case  of  the  suo- 
ccMor  of  a  deceased  debtor  edIctaUy  dted.  Niae- 
tenths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value  may 
at  oNf  time  appty  for  recall,  notice  being  given, 
In  terms  of  the  act,  to  all  concerned. 

Th4  OrtdUoTg  at  a  Bo4r.  — To  entitle  a 
creditor  to  petition,  concur,  vote,  or  draw  a 
dividend,  he  must  produce  an  oath  before  a 
sheriir,  magistrate,  or  Justice,  to  the  verity  of 
his  debt,  stating  in  his  oath  what  other  persons 
(if  any)  are,  besides  the  bankrupt,  liable  for  any 
part  of  the  debt,  and  any  security  he  may  hold 
over  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  of  other  ob- 
llgants,  and  stating  that  be  has  no  other  obli- 

Eints  or  securities  besides  those  specified.  Where 
e  holds  no  other  person  besides  the  bankrupt  so 
bound,  and  no  security,  he  must  dmone  to  that 
effect.  A  corporation  may  make  affidavit  by  its 
acting  oOoer.  A  creditor  abroad  may  make 
affidavit,  subject  to  certain  rcigulatlons,  in  the 
oonntiy  where  he  reddes,  or  his  agent  may 
make  an  oath  ol  credulity.  The  agent  for  a 
creditor  under  age  may  make  such  oath  of  cre- 
dulity. A  creator  having  once  oualifled  is  en- 
titled to  vote,  however  unsound  his  claim  mfty 
be.  The  creditor  must  produce,  with  his  oath, 
such  accounts  and  vouchers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prove  his  debt.  If  he  have  not  the  vouchers,  on 
stiUlng  on  his  oath  the  reasons  why  he  is  not 
posseseed  of  thraa,  and  whose  hands  he  believes 
them  to  be  fai ,  a  dividend  will  be  set  apart  tin  he 
ertablidi  his  dslm.  If  a  creditor,  who  has  peti- 
tioned, concurred,  or  opposed,  withdraw,  or  be- 
come bankrupt,  or  die,  another  may  be  slsted 
in  his  place,  and  mav  follow  out  proceedings. 
A  roanoatory  of  a  oreoitor,  exhibiting  a  written 
mandate,  may  vote  in  his  stead.  Interest,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  sequestration,  may  be  accumu- 
lated on  dalms,  but  not  forther  interest.  If  there 
Is  a  discount  by  theusage  of  tiade,  or  If  the  tenn 
of  payment  be  not  arrived,  a  oorreqwnding  de- 
duction must  be  madeof  dlaoount  or  interest.  If 
a  creditor  hcrfd  a  security,  he  must  deduct  it  from 
his  valuation ;  he  can  vote  only  on  the  balance, 
except  in  questions  as  to  the  aiq>osal  or  man- 
agement of  the  estate  sultl^  ^  the  security, 
on  which  he  can  vote  to  the  whole  amount. 
Where  a  creditor  has  an  obligaat  bound  with, 
but  liable  In  relief  to  the  bankrupt,  or  holds  any 
security  from  an  obUgant  liable  in  relief  to  the 
bankrupt,  or  any  security  from  which  the 
bankrupt  has  a  rtdit  of  relief,  he  must  put  a 
l^pectfiea  value  on  toe  obUgatkm,  to  his  oath,  and 


Is  entitled  to  vote  only  on  the  balanca  A  credi- 
tor of  a  company  is  not  bound  to  deduct  the  divi- 
dend he  may  be  entitled  to  fh>m  the  estate  of  the 
partners.  Before  voting  on  a  partner's  estate, 
however,  he  must  put  a  value  on  his  claim 
against  the  comHUDv .  and  on  hisdaim  against  the 
other  partners.  WnUe  a  debt  is  contingent,  the 
creditor  cannot  vote  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  that  may  be  put  on  It  by  the  trustee  or 
thedierifll 

Mtdutga^BkeUoni^Tntrtm,  Fattort  and  Com' 
m<f»iejier».«->The  trustee  or  any  conunlsdoner 
may  at  any  time  call  a  meeting,  and  the  trastee 
la  bound  to  call  a  meeting  whenever  he  Is  required 
bv  ono-fourth  lu  value  of  the  creditors  ranked. 
Meetings  appointed  by  the  act  are  held  on  notioe 
of  the  day,  nour,  place,  and  purpose,  advertised 
14  days  before  in  the  Bdinbuii^Gasette  (except  in 
caseofthemeetingfordeetinffanintertai-fBCtor), 
and  any  meetinc  may  be  adQoumed  to  the  fol- 
lowing day.  No  notification  is  to  be  sent  to 
creditors  who  direct  none  to  be  sent,  or  to  credi- 
tors for  less  than  i£flO,  unless  they  give  directions 
In  writing  to  send  them  notice,  unless  where 
there  Is  an  express  provision  otherwise,  questions 
atmeetingsor  creditorsare  settled  by  the  nuOority 
in  value  of  those  present ;  **  and  where,  for  the 

Surpoee  of  voting,  the  creditors  are  required  to 
e  counted  In  number,  no  creditor  whoee  debt 
Is  under  £M  diall  be  reckoned  In  number,  but 
his  dd>t  diaU  be  computed  In  value"  (f  44). 
Meetings  may  beacUounied,  If  not  carried  beyond 
the  tfanes  fixed  by  the  act. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  dectkm  of  Interim- 
foetor,  if  two  or  more  creditors  give  notice,  the 
sherifror  sheriff-substitute  must  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  adjourned  meetings,  and  predde.  The 
sheriff-derk  must  attend,  to  mark  the  oaths  and 
productions  with  his  inituUs,  and  write  the  min- 
utes. If  no  sheriff  is  present,  the  creditors  dect 
a  preses,  and  if  no  shoiff-oerk  be  present,  a 
dmc,  both  proceeding  as  above.  In  either  case, 
those  who  nave  been  entered  in  the  minutes  as 
qualified,  proceed  to  dect  an  interlm-fsctor  or 
trustee,  as  the  case  mfty  be.  No  person  re- 
lated to,  or  In  business  with  the  bankrupt,  or 
holding  an  Interest  adverse  to  that  of  the 
creditors,  is  dtcible  as  trustee.  If  the  sheriff 
be  present,  and  there  be  no  competition,  and 
no  otijections  stated,  he  declares  the  person 
choeen  to  be  interim-actor  or  trustee  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  there  be  ol^ections  to  votes  or  can- 
didates, they  must  be  stated  at  the  meeting, 
when  the  sheriff  may  dtber  forthwith  decide  <m 
them,  or  reserve  them  for  condderation.  If  ne- 
cessary, he  may  take  note  of  objections  and  an- 
swers, and  within  Hour  days  after  the  meeting, 
decide  on  hearing  parties  vM  voce,  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  decision  In  a  notcu  An  ordinary 
preses,  however,  must  report  whether  there  b 
oppodtion  or  not,  the  sheriff  dechuring  the  re- 
sult, or  dedding  on  objections.  The  creditors  at 
these  meetings  fix  a  sum  for  which  the  Interim- 
foctor  or  trustee  Is  to  find  security,  and  decide 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  caution  oflered.  ^g**"** 
the  sherUTt  deenration  of  the  election  of  a  trus- 
tee an  appeal  may  be  taken  during  session  to  the 
Inner-house  of  the  Court  of  Besdon,  or  during 
vacation  to  the  lord  ordlnaiy,  on  notice  In  writ- 
teg  bdng  lodged  with  the  sheriff-derk  within  two 
di^  after  the  dedskm.  The  costs  must  be  paid 
by  the  unsuccessfol  party.  An  appeal  does  not 
stop  proceedings  In  the  sequestration.  At  the 
meeting  for  decting  a  trustee,  commlsskmeis  are 
dected,  and  the  interim-fiuitor^  remuneration 
may  be  fixed  In  the  same  manner.  Thecommis- 
stoners  must  be  creditors  or  mandatories.  They 
are  not  bound  to  find  security.  The  sheriff  d^ 
ddes  who  are  duly  elected. 

Interim- Factor  or  Sterif-CtertL  —  JS  the 
creditors  foil  to  dect  an  Interlm-fiBCtor,  or  the 
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nomfnation  otherwise  bil,  hla  dotlet  derolTe  on 
the  flheriff-clerk.  They  are  aafoUoira:  Hemuit 
immediately  talte  the  fteps  neoeHuy  for  the 
pf«eervation  of  the  estate  until  the  meeting  for 
election  of  tnutee.  He  must  '*  take  poMeaiioQ 
of  and  recover  the  bankrupt'e  estate,  and  his 
title-deeds,  books,  bills,  vouchers,  and  all  other 
documents  whatsoever,  so  &r  as  then  known, 
and  make  an  inventory  thereof**  (8  51),  a  oopy 
of  which  be  must  transmit  to  the  biU^chamber. 
He  must  lodge  all  monies  in  bank  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trustee,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditor  out  of  the 
first  funds  reellMd.  He  must  keep  a  sederunt- 
book.  At  the  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  he  must 
exhibit  the  sederunt-book,  **  and  also  an  account 
of  his  intromissions  and  disbursements,  and  tf 
required  by  any  creditor,  the  books  of  the  bank- 
mpt,  with  the  title-deeds,  bills,  vouchers,  and 
other  documents,  conform  to  inventory  ;**  and 
if  the  meeting  l>e  satisfied,  they  are  to  fix  his  re- 
muneration, to  be  paid  with  his  advances  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  hands.  If  he  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  sums  allowed,  tiie  amount  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  sheriff. 

ComnUttUmer$,—A,  majority  form  a  quorum. 
**  Ttie  commissioners  shul  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trustee,  concur  with  him  in  sub- 
missions and  transactions,  give  their  advice  and 
assistance  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
estate,  examine  the  acts  and  intromissions  of  tiie 
trustee,  audit  his  accounts,  decide  as  to  paying 
or  postponing  payment  of  a  dividend,  fix  nis  re- 
muneration, and  may  assemble  at  any  time  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  bankrupt  estate ; 
and  any  one  of  them  may  make  such  report  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
creditors"  (§^7). 

TruMUe. — **  The  trustee  shall  manage,  re- 
alise, and  recover  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt,  wherever  situated,  and  convert  the 
same  into  monev,  according  to  the  directions 
given  by  the  creditors  at  aov  meeting,  and  if  no 
auch  directions  are  given,  tie  shall  do  so  with 
the  advice  of  the  commissionerB:  and  he,  as  well 
as  the  interim-iisctor  or  sheriff-clerk  acting  as 
factor,  shall  lodge  all  money  which  he  may  re- 
ceive in  such  bank  as  four-flnhs  of  the  creditors 
In  number  and  value  at  any  general  meeting  shall 
appoint"'  (1 61) ;  and  fisilmg  such  appointment, 
in  one  of  the  chartered  banks.  The  hank  must 
annual^  balance  the  account,  and  accumulate 
the  interest  with  the  prindnal  sum,  l>eing  liable 
to  account  as  if  the  money  nad  l»een  so  accumu- 
lated. If  the  interim-factor,  or  trustee,  keep  in 
his  hands  more  than  £60  tor  more  than  10  days, 
he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  excess,  for  such  time  as  it  may  be  in  his 
hands  beyond  the  10  days ;  and  unless  the  money 
has  been  kept  from  innocent  causes,  he  will  be 
dismhaed,  on  petition  to  the  brd  ordinary.  The 
trustee  must  keep  a  sederunt-book,  entering 
minutes  of  creditors  and  of  the  oommiBstonen, 
states  of  accounts,  reports,  and  other  proceed- 
Im^  He  must  send  an  account  to  the  bill- 
chamber  before  each  dividend.  Where  a  docu- 
ment is  confidential,  the  trustee  Is  not  bound  to 
Insert  it  hi  the  sederunt-lmok,  ot  exhibit  it  to 
any  one  except  the  commissioners.  Within  8 
dajB  after  oonflrmation,  ttie  trustee  applies  to 
the  sheriff  to  name  a  day  for  the  bankrupt's 
public  examination.  On  the  warrant  being 
granted,  the  trustee  intimates  in  the  Bdinbuigh 
Gaxette  hbi  own  election,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  examination.  He  must  intimate  a 
day  and  hour  for  a  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
whloh  must  1m  not  less  tlian  14,  nor  more  than  Si 
days  after  the  day  of  examination,  or  (in  the  case 
of  a  deceased  debtor)  after  the  trustee's  oonflr- 
mation. .Within  14  days  after  the  examination 
the  trustee  must  prepare  a  report  as  to  the  posi- 


tion of  the  estate,  and  an  estimate  of  what  It 
may  produce,  to  be  presented  to  the  meeting, 
where  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  all  explana- 
tions. A  majority  in  numlMr  and  value  at  aqy 
meeting  called  throu^  the  Edinbur^  Gaxette, 
at  least  14  days  previouslv,  by  advertisement, 
specifying  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  may  re- 
move the  trustee  or  accept  of  his  resignation. 
One-fourth  of  the  creditors  In  value  may  apply 
to  the  lord  ordbaary  for  removal,  showing  cause. 
There  are  provisions  to  meet  the  resignation, 
death,  or  abeenoe  of  the  trustee.  On  the  expira- 
ation  of  six  months  firom  the  date  of  the  seques- 
tration, the  trustee  must  make  up  a  state  of  tlie 
whole  estate,  of  the  funds  recovered,  and  of  tlie 
fiinds  outstanding  (stating  why  th^  have  not 
been  recovered),  *'  and  of  his  intromissions,  and 
generallv  of  his  management."  The  commission- 
erB, at  their  meeting  within  14  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  six  months,  exjunine  the  state, 
and  audit  the  trustee'k  accounts,  and  declare 
whether  any  and  what  dividend  is  to  be  made. 
Before  a  composition  is  approved  of,  the  trustee's 
accounts  must  be  audited  by  the  oommissionera, 
and  the  bahmce  due  to  him  fixed,  and  paid  or 
provided  for.  There  are  provisions  for  the  re- 
gistration of  sequestrations ;  and  to  these  the 
trustee  must  attend.  After  a  final  division,  the 
trustee  calls  a  meeting  on  81  days'  notice,  by  ad- 
vntisement  and  letters,  to  comider  his  applica- 
tion fOTdischarge.  On  his  producing  his  vouchers, 
the  creditors  may  declare  their  opinion  of  his 
conduct,  and  ho  may  apply  to  the  lord  ordinary 
or  tiie  sheriff  for  exoneration  and  discharge. 
Before  hLi  discharge  he  must  transmit  the  s^o- 
runt-book  to  the  bill-chamber  clerks,  who  will 
intimate  to  him  the  bank  ha  which  unclaimed 
dividends  are  to  be  lodged. 

I'he  BemkruvVt  lAberatimt  Protectim,  and 
Disdutrge, — The  lord  ordinary  may,  on  the 
bankrupt's  application,  grant  warrant  of  libera- 
tion, alter  hearing  objections.  If  the  applica- 
tion be  refused,  the  bankrupt  may  petition  a 
second  time  with  consent  of  the  trustee  and  com- 
missioners. At  the  meeting  for  election  of  the 
trustee,  and  at  the  meeting  after  the  examina- 
tion, or  at  any  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
a  minority  in  number  and  value  may  authorise 
the  trustee  to  apply  to  the  shoiff  for  a  renewal 
of  the  personal  protection. 

AUoioance. — Four-fifths  In  value  of  the  credi- 
tors at  such  a  meeting,  may  vote  an  allowance 
to  the  bankrupt,  until  the  payment  of  the  second 
dividend.    It  is  not  to  exceed  £3, 9s.  per  week. 

State  qf  4ffixir$.— The  bankrupt  must,  beforo 
the  time  for  the  election  of  trustee,  make  up, 
subscribe,  and  deliver  to  the  interim-fiBctor,  a 
state  of  hb  affitirs,  *'  specifying  his  whole  estate, 
wherever  situated,  the  estates  in  expectancy,  or 
to  which  he  may  have  an  eventual  right,  the 
names  and  designations  of  his  creditors  and 
debtors,  and  the  debts  due  by  and  to  him,  and 
a  rental  of  his  heriUble  subjects"  ({  62).  He 
must  give  everv  information  and  assiistance  ne* 
cessary  to  enable  the  foctoror  trustee  to  execute 
hisdut^ ;  and  if  he  fidl  to  do  so,  or  to  grant  any 
requisite  deed,  application  may  be  made  to  the 
sheriff  to  compel  him.  There  are  provisions  for 
bringing  the  bankrupt  up  for  examination,  or 
where  necessary  for  taking  the  examination  by 
commission ;  and  likewise  for  enabling  the  trus- 
tee, where  he  finds  it  necessary,  to  procure  tiie 
Judicial  examination  of  the  bankrupt's  wifo  and 
family,  clerks,  servants,  and  law-agent.  They 
must  answo-  sill  htwful  questions  relating  to  the 
aflklrs  of  the  bankrupt ;  and  there  are  provisions 
for  compelling  them  to  answer,  and  for  en- 
forcing production  of  books  and  vouchers.  A 
latent  partner,  who  does  not  reveal  himself  bv 
the  tixne  of  the  examination,  forfoitB  the  privf- 
loges  of  the  act,  unless  he  prove  tliat  the  conceal- 
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ment  was  occasioned  by  innocent  miitake.  There 
Is  ui  oath  (or  afflnnAtion,  as  the  case  may  be) 
which  the  bankrupt  must  take  and  subeerfoe  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  his  affidrs.  In  case  of 
fraud,  the  trustee  may  be  antfaoriied  to  prose- 
cute the  bankrupt. 

CompotiUm  iy  Amkrif |rf.— See  Composition 
CoivrnACT. 

Duefta?^.— If  erery  qualified  creditor  concur, 
the  bankrupt  may  petition  the  lord  ordinary  or 
sheriff  for  a  discharge  at  any  time  after  the  meet- 
ing following  his  examination.  He  may  petition 
eight  months  after  the  date  of  the  sequestration,  if 
amajority  in  number  andfour-flfthsin  value  con- 
curTTwentT-one  days  are  allowed  for  opponents 
to  appear,  when  found  entitled  to  his  discharge, 
the  banloiipt  must  make  a  declaration,  or  tf 
required  an  oath,  tliat  he  has  made  a  fUl  and 
fsir  surrender,  and  has  not  granted  or  promised 
any  preference  or  security,  or  made  or  promised 
any  payment,  or  entered  into  any  secret  or  col- 
lusive agreement  or  transaction,  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  any  creditor  to  his  discharge.  The 
dischsurge,  when  granted,  operates  In  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  as  an  acquittance  to  the 
bankrupt.  An  entry  of  it  Is  made  in  the  Minister 
of  sequestrations.  If  the  bankrupt  be  concerned 
in,  or  cosmizant  of  any  collusive  preference  to  a 
creditor,  he  forfeits  his  title  to  a  alsefaarge ;  and 
the  discharge,  if  it  have  been  aranted  either  on 
or  without  an  offer  of  oompoflation,  may  be  an- 
nulled on  a  petition  by  the  trustee,  or  any  credi- 
tor, to  the  lord  ordinary.  If  the  bankrupt  do 
not  notify  to  tlie  trustee  any  property  that  mav 
fall  to  htan  before  his  discliarge,  he  forfeits  aU 
the  benefits  of  the  act.  Any  surplus  after  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  interest,  and  expenses  of  pro- 
cedure, is  payable  to  the  bankrupt  or  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  £!r(ale.— By  the  confirmation  the  move- 
able and  real  property  is  held  to  vest  in  the 
trustee  from  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance, 
subject  to  {deferable  securities.  Where  bv  the 
law  of  the  place  a  conveyance  requires  r^istra- 
tion,  the  confirmation  must  be  rMistered.  No 
vurcliose  of  such  property  out  of  Scotland  for  a 
valwible  consideration,  prior  to  the  registration, 
and  in  the  purchaserli  ignorance  of  the  seques- 
tration, is  invalidated.  Property  falling  to  the 
bankrupt  before  his  discharge,  vests  as  at  the 
date  of  Its  acquisition.  All  preferences  and  deeds 
granted  by  the  bankrupt  during  the  sequestra- 
tion, without  consent  of  the  interim-fiictor  or 
trustee,  are  void.  Bonajlde  purchasers,  how- 
ever, an  secured,  and  so  are  debtors  paving 
their  debts  to  the  bankrupt  in  Ignorance  of  the 
sequestration.  Heritable  rigiits  on  which  infeft- 
mentmayfolloware,  in  questions  under  theaet,  to 
be  held  of  the  date  of  the  registration  of  thesasine ; 
and  sales,  assignations,  and  other  convinces 
which  do  not  require  infeftment,  but  requve  de- 
li verv  or  intimation  to  complete  them,  are  held  to 
be  of  the  date  of  the  act  so  required  to  complete 
them.  A  parson  claiming  any  right  or  subject  im- 
properly included  in  the  sequestration,  may  re- 
cover it  on  petition  to  the  lord  ordinary.  There  are 
J»rovisions  for  making  the  sequestmtion  equiva> 
ent  to  the  usual  diligences  for  attaoliing  property, 
and  for  equalizing  preferences,  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  debtor,  when  they  have  not  been  com- 
pleted (K)  days  before  his  death.  The  bankrupt,  if 
required,  must  grant  anv  deed  Decessar^  for  re- 
covering his  estate,  and  feudally  vesting  it  in  the 
trustee.  A  trusteeDoayoompletefeudal  titles  in  his 
own  person,  and  superiors  must  enter  him.  The 
trustee  may  validl^r  grant  conveyances.  There 
are  provisions  for  compelling  a  tnuisference  to 
the  trustee,  where  an  hehr  has  served  to  the  de- 
ceased bankrupt's  property.  The  trustee  and 
commissioners,  witmn  two  months  after  acreditor 
has  voted  on  an  oath,  in  which  he  has  deducted 


a  security,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  creditors 
(the  creditor  with  the  security  not  befang  counted) 
at  the  meeting  where  such  creditor  luks  voted, 
may  require  him  to  assign  his  security  to  the 
trustee,  on  payment  of  the  value  he  has  set  on 
it,  with  80  per  cent  addltionaL  The  creditor 
voKt  correct  bis  value  at  any  time  before  he  is 
called  on  so  to  assign. 

DitpoMl  of  the  Fropertaft  cmd  (JnutUont  with 
Oredtt^rt  having  a  Hiffht  to  BdL—AX  the  meet- 
inff  after  the  examination,  or  at  a  meeting 
caiUed  for  the  purpose,  the  creditors  m«y  give 
directions  for  the  recovoy,  management,  and 
diqMMBl  of  the  estate.  Where  there  is  heritable 
property,  thev  may  detem^e  whether  it  Is  to 
be  disposed  of  by  voluntary  public  sale,  or  to  be 
brought  to  Judicial  sal&  u  the  creditors  have 
resolved  on  the  manner  In  which  such  property 
Is  to  be  disposed  of,  before  a  creditor  having  a 
power  to  Mil  has  commenced  proceedings,  or 
while  he  is  unduly  delaying  a  sale  of  heritable 
property,  the  trustee  grants  a  title,  subject  to 
real  securities.  No  expenses  connected  with  the 
sequestration  or  sale  are  payable  out  of  such  part 
of  the  price  as  may  be  neceesaiy  to  discharge  the 
preferable  secivities ;  and  no  preterable  heritable 
creditor  b  liable  for  any  such  expense  unless  he 
have  consented  to  the  sale.  In  which  case  he  Is 
liable  for  the  expense  of  the  sale.  A  creditor  may 

Eurchase  any  estate  sold  under  the  act,  but  the 
iterim-lactor,  trustee,  and  oommlsdoners,  maj 
not  purchase. 

veciaraJUan  af  Dividend  and  Ranking.— 
The  commissioners  at  their  meeting  within  14 
days  after  expiry  of  six  months  from  the  date  <A 
the  sequestration,  declare  what  amount  may  be 
distributed  in  dividends ;  and  within  the  same 
14  days,  if  a  dividend  is  to  be  made,  the  teustee 
must  uamine  the  oaths  and  grounds  of  debt, 
and  In  writing  reject  or  admit  them,  or  require 
fiorther  evidence,  stating  the  reasons  where  he 
r^ects.  He  then  makes  up  two  lists ;  one,  of 
the  creditors  he  ranks  as  entitled  to  draw  divi- 
dends, specifying  their  debts,  with  interest  to  the 
date  of  the  sequestration,  and  distinguishing  the 
ordinary  from  the  preferable  creoutors.  The 
other  list  is  of  the  Creditors  whose  claims  be  has 
partiallv  or  wholly  r^ected.  Notice  is  sent  to 
r^ectea  creditors,  who  may  appeal  to  the  lord 
ordinary  or  sherilf.  A  creditor  who  holds  a  se- 
curity,beforebeingr8nked,mustputavBlueupon 
it,  deduct  it,  and  specify  Uie  balance,  on  which 
alone  he  can  rank.  The  trustee  is  entitled  either 
to  demand  an  assignation  to  the  security  on  pay- 
ing the  value  put  upon  it,  or  to  let  the  creditor 
take  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  cbdm  on 
a  partner  for  a  company  debt,  the  dividend  from 
tbecompany  must  be  deducted.  An  annuity  credi- 
tor ranks  for  the  value  put  on  his  annuity,  and 
if  there  be  a  cautioner  for  the  annuity  he  is  dis- 
charged, on  payment  of  the  estlinatea  value  and 
arrears.  Co-oDligants  with  the  bankrupt  are 
not  discharged  by  the  creditor  consenting  to  the 
steps  of  the  sequestration;  but  if  the  eo-obligant 
pay  the  debt,  the  creditor  must  assign  it  to  film, 
and  he  may  rank  for  it. 

Paymeni  cf  JMvidmdf.  —  Where  there  are 
suflBdent  ftmds  realized,  the  dividends  are  re- 
speetively  payable  on  the  first  lawfUl  dur  after 
the  expiration  of  the  following  periods,  viz.  tha 
first,  of  8  months  from  the  date  of  the  sequestra- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  18  months  from  the  same 
date ;  and  future  dividends  after  the  expiration 
of  4  months  fr^m  the  date  of  the  payment  of  tha 
Immediately  preceding  dividend,  until  the  whole 
fimds  be  distributed.  To  entitle  a  creditor  to 
payment  of  the  first,  or  of  tiie  second,  or  ol  any 
otlirrdividettd,hemti8t  produce  his  oath,  &c.,  at 
least  8  months  before  the  time  of  payment.  A 
creditor  who  has  not  been  in  time  for  the  first 
dividend  is  entitled  to  a  preference  on  the  suhee- 
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quant  dividend!.  AiUrtheapiiyof  theUdaji, 
wttUn  wfaidi  (on  Um  txfiry  of  the  lU  monthi 
from  the  dftte  of  the  nqueetimtioB)  the  tnietee 
has  to  make  up  his  itnte  and  rank  the  oredtton, 
he  must  adTertise  tai  the  EdiDhnifh  Gaiette 
the  time  and  plaee  for  Dajmant ;  and  on  or  bcCare 
the  first  lawlvd  di^  after  the  14  daji,  he  must 
notuy  the  same  to  each  creditor  1^  noet,  with 
tlie  amount  of  tlie  dalm  and  diTidsiKL  Before 
the  expiration  of  eightmonthsfrom  the  sequestra* 
tioa,  the  tnistee  has  to  malm  up  a  scMme  of 
division  among  those  creditors  whose  daims  liave 
heen  sustainM,  or  who  have  appealed.  The 
scheme  must  he  patent  to  all  ooncened.  The 
like  proceedings  take  plaoe  at  intervals  of  four 
is  "  —    -     - 


ontstaadiiiff  dains,  a  daj  maj  ba  fixed  for  a 
meeting  for  the  pnrpoee,  to  1»  called  bgr  adver> 
tissment  and  special  noticei  On  three-fDortha 
In  value  of  the  creditors  assembled  consenting, 
the  sale  may  take  phuse  by  auction.  Uadaimed 
dividends  being  depodted  in  bank  aft  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deilcs  of  the  bills,  a  register  is  kept 


of  them.  The  partlee  entitlsd,  on  applyhig  to 
the  lord  ordinanr,  obtain  paymeBt  cf  sodi  on* 
daimed  dividends,  iNit  without  faitersst,  wfaidi 
It  accumulated  hi  a  separate  Amd,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  parliament.  There  are  provisions  for 
punUiing  all  frauds  and  ooDndve  ladUuiucs, 
and  for  nulUfVlng  the  advantage  sought  to  be 
obtained  by  them.  The  resolutions  of  meetingp. 


and  proceedings  of  the  trustee,  may  be  appealed 
nst  to  thelord  ordinary 


the  sheriB.^the 

former  witUn  14,  the  tatter  withhi  90  dayau 

PeiBone,  by  merejy  daiming  and  jpdng,  are  not 

the  aaent's 


liable  to  the  agent's  expenses.  He  has  hii  ra- 
course  merdyagahist  the  estate,  or  the  tatarim- 
foctor  or  tnistee  who  may  have  emptoyed  Mm. 
fArriDATrr.  BAJiKauncT.  Cioiiroainoii 
ConTaACT.] 


montiis  till  the  trust  is  wound  up.  Dividends 
reaerved  on  account  of  an  unaccomplished  con- 
tingency, or  appeal,  are  to  be  lodged  in  bank. 
The  commissioners  may  postpone  a  dividend  till 
the  period  for  making  the  next  onai,  directing 
the  uruatee  to  give  notice  in  the  Bdinbuign 
Qaietto. 

Winding  «qi  and  MitetaaneoWo—AtUg  19 
months  from  the  ooromeneament,  if  it  sesm 
expedient  to  sell  the  remaining  property,  and 

S£(iUIN,  an  Italiui  gold  coin  =  9s.  5d. ;  also  a  Turkish  money. 

SERGE,  a  quilted  woollen  cloth,  made  in  DeTonshire  and  other  parts  of  England. 

SERPENTINE,  a  mineral,  one  speoies  of  which,  called  noble  setpentine,  green 
and  translucent,  is  rained  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

SERON,  a  kind  of  package,  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  fSMtened  with  hides. 

SHAD  iAIata/intaf  Cut.),  a  fish  allied  to  the  herring,  found  in  the  Serem  and  in 
the  Thames,  where  it  is  in  season  in  July  ;  its  flesh  is  unpalatably  dry. 

SHADDOCKS,  a  large  speoies  of  Citrus  (C  deoumanaSf  commonly  oultiTated  in 
both  the  East  ana  West  Indies  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  subacid  juicy  pulp  in 
which  they  abound.  When  at  their  greatest  sixe  they  are  called  Pompoleons ; 
the  smallest  form  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  the  English  markets. 

SHAGREEN  (Fr.  C^offrm.  Ger.  Sohoffrin.  Ros.  Sohagnm).  a  sort  of  hard 
grained  leather,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  skin  of  horses  and  other 
animals  ;  the  part  preferred  bemg  the  piece  aboYO  the  taiL  It  is  made  in  Poland ; 
Russia,  especially  at  Astracan ;  and  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  beet  is 
said  to  be  imported  from  Constantinople.  It  is  employed  in  the  maanfiMstoie  of 
small  cases  and  boxes. 

SHALLOON&  loosely  made  woollen  stuflb,  commonly  used  for  lining  coats. 

SHAMMY  on  CHAMOIS  LEATHER,  is  properly  the  dressed  skin  of  the 
chamoisgoat ;  bnt  common  goat, kid,  or  sheep  skin  is  generally  substituted  for  it. 

SHARKS'  FINS  are  exported  in  large  quantities  ih>m  India  to  China,  where 
they  are  esteemed  a  Terv  strengthening  food.  They  are  chieflT  ooUeeted  in  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfr ;  but  they  are  likewise  prepared  on  toe  coasts  of  India. 
They  should  be  chosen  large  and  properly  cured.  Those  under  nine  inches  long 
reckon  only  as  one-half  the  Talne  of  the  others. 

SHAWLS  (Fr.  Chalt,  Chaks,  Ger.  Sehahn,  It.  ShaoaU.  Por.  OiiUeg.  Sp. 
8ehavalo9)t  well-known  articles  of  dress,  made  of  silk,  wool,  or  more  commonly  of 
silk  and  wool  mixed.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shawl  manniacture  in  this  country 
are  Paisley  and  Norwich.  The  competition  of  the  French,  after  the  opening  of 
tiie  silk-triMle  in  1826.  produced  improvements  in  style  and  pattern,  which  led  to  a 
signal  extension  of  toe  British  manufacture.  And  thongn  our  nattve  pattens 
are  scarcely  yet  equal  to  the  French  as  respects  tiie  contrast  of  colours,  they  are 
yearly  improying.  owin|(  to  the  increased  attention  now  bestowed  on  the  arts  of 
design.  But  both  British  and  French  shawls  are  inferior  to  those  made  in  the 
Valfoy  of  Cashmere^  from  the  wool  of  a  speoies  of  goat  found  on  the  cold  mountains 
of  Thibet ;  the  exquisite  fkbric  of  which  eannot  be  successflilly  imitated  by  foreigners. 
The  European  manufscturer  may  impart  much  of  the  beauty  and  copy  with  success 
the  pattern  ;  but  his  web  possesses  none  of  the  delicacy,  softness,  and  warmth  of 
the  original.  Nor  are  the  weayers  of  the  a<Uoininf[  oountries  more  sncoessfol ;  the 
shawls  of  Lahore  and  Delhi,  though  woven  by  natives  dT  the  valley,  and  with  the 
same  materials,  are  wanting  in  tne  fineness  of  those  prepwed  in  Cashmere.  If 
implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  people,  tiie  shawl  derives  much  of  iis  beanty 
from  the  water  in  which  the  wool  is  dyed,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  their  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  these  shawls,  howeyer,  the  number  of  looms 
employed  in  their  manidkcture  has  greatly  fUlen  off  in  modem  times.    According 
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to  s  statement  copied  by  Mr  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Colonies,  from  the 
Delhi  Gazette,  the  number  at  present  is  estimated  at  6000,  and  the  averaKO  value 
of  shawls  annuallT  exported  from  Cashmere  about  £180,000.  The  Cashmere 
shawls  are  ffenerallj  sold  in  pairs  :  they  usually  consist  of  three  sizes,  two  of  which, 
the  long  and  the  small  square,  are  thoee  commonly  brought  to  this  country  ;  the 
other,  long,  yery  narrow,  and  chiefly  of  a  black  colour,  is  worn  by  many  Asiatics 
as  a  girdle.  The  shawls  for  the  British  market  are  mostly  selected  with  coloored 
grounds,  and  handsome  rich  borders  and  flowers.  They  are  imported  chiefly  from 
Bombay  and  Surat. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fikshion,  shawls  are  much  less  worn  in  this 
country  than  formerly  ;  and  great  distress  has  in  consequence  been  produced  in 
Paisley  and  other  places  dependent  on  their  manufibcture ;  but  this  depression  is 
we  hope  but  temporary. 

SH££P  (Fr.  Brebisy  MmUon,  Grer.  Sehafelt  a  ruminating  animal,  chiefly  dia- 
tinguished  for  its  ftur  or  hair,  which  is  of  two  Kinds,— one  hard  and  close,  and  the 
other  woolly ;  the  latter  preponderatinj;  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  domesticated. 
In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  worm  the  sheep  is  carefully  tended  for  its  wool, 
which  is  the  chief  material  of  the  clothing  of  all  northern  nations.  But  eyery  |kart 
is  fitted  for  use.  The  flesh,  heart,  liyer,  kidneys,  and  spleen^  as  food ;  the  intestmes 
are  made  into  strings  for  musical  insfamments ;  the  skin  mto  leather  and  parch- 
ment ;  the  bones  into  handles,  spoons,  and  toys ;  the  internal  and  loose  fat  makes 
tallow ;  their  milk  may  be  made  into  cheese ;  and  their  dung  is  a  rich  manure. 
The  sheep,  besides,  can  be  reared  in  situations  unfitted  for  an)r  other  quadruped. 

The  sheep  belongs,  according  to  Cnyier,  to  the  tribe  Caprida^  and  genus  Ovi», 
After  5  months  gestation  the  lamb  is  dropped,  usually  in  this  country  in  March  or 
April :  and  May  and  June  are  the  sheep-ihearimf  months,  as  the  animal  sheds  the 
supernuous  wool  on  the  anproach  of  warm  weather.  It  liyes  naturalhr  for  about 
15  years ;  but  from  1^  to  2  years  is  the  common  period  at  which  it  is  fattened  for 
food  ;  and  eyen  breeding  stock  are  not  usually  kept  beyond  fiye  or  six  years.  Age  is 
reckoned  not  firom  birth  but  from  the  first  shearing.  The  male  is  called  a  ram  or 
tup :  after  weaning  he  is  said  to  be  a  hop  or  hogget^  a  lamb-hogy  oit  tup-hog ;  and 
if  castrated,  a  utetlUr-hog.  After  shearing,  when  fully  one  year  old,  he  is  a  ihear* 
hog  or  thearHng^  a  i&ii>nunU,  a  /up,  or  meaning-uiether ;  and  after  the  second 
shearing  a  two-thear  ram  or  tup.  The  female  is  a  ews  or  gimmer  lamb  until 
weaned  ;  then  a  gimmer  or  ewe  hog;  after  being  shorn  a  thearing  ewe  or  gimmer ; 
after  that  a  two-shear  ewe ;  and  so  on. 

England  has  from  a  remote  period  beetk  celebrated  for  her  sheep, — on  the  nume- 
rous breeds  of  which  many  improyements  have  of  late  been  efibcted,  chiefly  with 
the  yiew  of  increasing  the  prontable  return  from  the  carcass;  as  the  wool  has 
become  generally  longer,  hc»yier,  and  coarser  thui  formerl]r.  Their  numbers  haye 
likewise  Dcen  increaMd  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry.  British 
sheep  are  usually  classed  mto  short-wooUed  and  iong-wooUed;  the  leading  and  most 
improyed  breed  of  the  former  being  the  South-Down,  chiefly  occupying  the  hills 
of  Sussex ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  new  Leioester.  The  South-Down  is  w^  adapted 
for  the  chalky  hills  of  the  south,  where  this  breed  is  chiefly  diffused.  Its  fleece, 
short  and  flne,  weighs  from  3  to  4  lbs. ;  and  its  mutton,  flne  in  flayour  and  grain, 
weighs,  in  two-year  old  wethers,  about  18  lbs.  a-quarter.  The  Leicester  is  not  adaptea 
for  poor  soils,  nor  for  trayellin^  to  seek  its  food :  its  fleece  ayerages  from  6  to  7  lbs. : 
and  its  muttoiu  fibt,  fine  in  gram,  and  of  superior  flayour.  weighs,  in  two-year  old 
wethers,  f^m  20  to  90  lbs.  the  quarter :  on  fair  keep  the  Leicester  will  yield  a 
greater  ouantity  of  meat  for  the  same  food  than  any  other  breed.  Of  other  breeds, 
tne  chief  short-wools  are  Uie  blaek-faoed  Soots,  the  Cheviots  (now  generally  reared 
instead  of  the  former  in  Scotland),  the  Dorset,  the  Hereford,  the  Wiltshire:  and 
the  chief  long-wools,  the  Teeswater,  the  Lincoln^  and  the  Romneif-Marsh,  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  any  district  into  whicn  the  South-Downs  and  Leioesters 
haye  not  penetrated  and  materially  improTcd  the  natiye  breeds. 

In  many  foreign  countries  Uie  carcass  of  the  dieep  is  disliked,  or  at  least  rarely 
eaten  ;  and  the  animal  is  tended  almost  solely  for  its  fleece.  In  Spain,  except  by 
the  poorest,  mutton  is  considered  unflt  for  food  ;  the  wool,  howeyer,  is  of  superior 
quality,  i>articularly  that  of  the  Merino  breed,  which  of  late  years  has  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  Germany,  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

The  commerce  of  sheep  in  Britain  chiefly  consists  in  fattening  them  up  in  the 
pastoral  districts,  and  afterwards  remoyiiig  them  to  the  towns  for  food.  Immense 
quantities  are  carried  from  Ireland  to  Liyerpool,  and  from  the  Midland  Counties. 
wales,  Scotland,  and  other  places  to  the  metropolis.    The  number  of  sheep  and 
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Ubmbe  sold  annuallj  at  Smithfield  is  about  1,400,000,  which  is  ezclosiye  of  larse 

tuantities  of  carcasses  brooeht  to  London  by  steamers,  railways,  and  otherwise.  The 
eeces  are  mostly  purchased  from  the  fanners  by  staplers  or  dealers  at  annual  wool 
fairs.  The  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  is  vanouslv  reckoned.  Mr  Luccock  esti- 
mated the  nnmbw  in  England  and  Wales  in  1800  at  19,007,607,  of  which  the  greater 
part  (14,854:299)  were  short- wooled ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Hubbard,  the  number  of 
sheep  had  increased  one-fifth  between  1800  and  1828.  The  number  at  present, 
therefore,  mtkj  be  safely  taken  at  25,500,000,  now  chiefly  lon^-wooled  ;  to  which 
adding  one-third  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  makes  the  total  of  the  United  Kingdonij 
34,000,000.  Mr  McQueen,  hewcTer,  in  his  '*  SUtistics  of  the  British  Empire'* 
(p.  20),  estimates  the  number  of  permanent  stock  at  48,000,000 ;  their  value  at 
£60,000,000 ;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced  at  246,700,000  lbs. !  8 
SHEKEL,  an  ancient  Jewish  weieht  and  com,  estimated,  the  former  at  A  ox. 
oirdupois,  the  latter  at  2b.  7d.    There  were,  howcTer,  several  standards  of  the 
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shekel,  and  various  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  their  values. 

SHELLAC.    [La&] 

SHERBET,  a  &vourite  beverage  in  the  East,  made  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and 
sugar,  with  the  addition  of  rose-water,  or  some  other  fragrant  ingredient. 

SHINGLES,  a  term  applied  in  the  lumber-trade  of  ri.  America  and  the  W. 
Indies  to  thin  boardsj  which  are  used  in  these  countries  for  the  same  purpose  as 
slates  and  tiles  in  Britain.  They  are  from  18  to  30  inches  long,  4  to  6  inches  broad, 
and  at  one  end  iths  of  an  inch  wick,  while  at  the  other  they  are  reduced  to  less 
than  i|th  of  an  inch.  The  roofs  of  buildinjjp  are  shingled  much  in  the  same  form 
as  roofs  are  slated  in  Britain,  and,  when  painted  to  correspond  in  colour,  have  very 
much  tho  same  appearance. 

SHIP,  a  term  applied  generally  to  all  decked  vessels  used  in  navigation ;  but 
by  seamen  only  to  those  which  have  a  fore,  a  main,  and  a  mizzen-mast,  with  a  top- 
mast and  top-gallant  mast  to  each,  and  in  which  the  yards,  in  saiUng  before  the 
wind,  are  braced  square,  the  mizzen  sail  alone  being  usually  in  a  fore  and  aft  posi- 
tion. A  barque  has  masts  and  sails  like  those  of  a  ship,  except  that  the  mizien- 
mast  carries  no  top-sail  or  top-gallant  sail.  Each  has  a  bowsprit,  which  carries 
a  fore-stay-sail  and  a  jib-sau.  To  other  kinds  different  designations  are  given 
according  to  the  number  of  their  masts,  the  disposition  of  tneir  sails,  or  their 
moving  ^wer,— as  brig,  snow,  schooner,  galliot,  sloop,  steamer,  smack,  and  cutter, 
as  explained  under  those  heads.  Ships  are  generally  built  of  wood,  but  they  are 
now  sometimes  made  of  iron.  In  the  construction  of  a  vessel  the  most  essential 
conditions  are — that  it  be  cM)able  of  carrying  its  lading  ;  that  it  be  moved  with 
great  velocity,  and  readilv  obey  the  rudder :  that  it  have  the  necessary  stabilityy 
so  as  not  to  be  overtumea  ;  and  that  its  rolling  or  pitching  be  attended  with  aa 
little  strain  as  possible  on  the  timbers.  But  the  degree  of  attainment  for  each  of 
these  qualities — which  in  some  respects  are  contra^  to  each  other— will  depend 
on  the  purpose,  whether  of  war  or  commerce,  for  which  the  ship  is  built.  In 
merchant-ships  capacity  is  frequently  of  more  importance  than  velocity  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  relations  between  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  depend  less  upon 
hydrodynamical  principles  than  in  men-of-war.  Upon  these  and  other  points  relat- 
ing to  naval  architecture,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  cited  below. 

Glomarv  or  Nautical  Tsrms. 


Abackt  the  position  of  the  ntlt  when  Mown 

flat  Rgalntt  the  mast. 
Abc^ft  or  Afl^  towardii  the  hinder  part. 
A-beamt  peipendicuhv  to  the  ihip's  length. 
Aboard^  within  the  ship ;  tin  aud  of  uue  when 

foul  of  another. 
Adr\ftt  not  fastened. 
Amain^  to  yield,  or  to  let  go. 
AmidMUpif  the  middle  of  Uie  ship. 
Athwart  or  Thuart.  acroea. 
Back-Stajftt  rope*  from  the  top-mast  heads  to 

the  ship-sides  in  aid  of  the  shrouds. 
Beamtf  the  timber  supports  stretching  across 

the  ship ;  whence  beam  ezpreesee  the  width  of 

a  vessel ;  and  a  ship  Wing  on  her  side  is  said 

to  be  on  her  beam-mas. 
BendM  or  Wales,  the  ship's  tide  planks,  from  the 

water  upwards. 
Biffhtf  part  of  a  rope  between  the  ends ;  also  a 

sliallow  hollow  in  a  line  of  coast. 
Bi'ge,  the  flat  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
BVgedt  having  the  bottom  stove  \bl 


Bilffe-^poter,  that  collected  by  le.ikage,  itc 
BinntieUt  the  case  of  the  steering  eominss. 
Sl0dk.  the  case  of  the  dieave  of  a  pulley  ;  two 

or  more  constitute  a  tadUs, 
Bobsta^t,  strong  ropes  sustainlag  the  bowsprit. 
JBoom,  a  pole  stretching  out  the  bottoms  of  par- 
ticular rails. 
Bower  tuuAcrt,  thofe  at  the  bow^ 
Bowi,  the  two  fore  extremities  of  a  ship. 
Bownritj  a  sloping  mast  at  the  bows. 
Box  hauling,  bringing  a  ship  when  dose-haoled 

round  upon  tlie  other  tack  when  she  cannot 

tack  or  wear. 
Baxina  o^,  backing  tlie  bead-eails  to  force  the 

ship%  bead  rapidly  off  the  wind. 
Boxing  the  compaut  repeating  the  pohite  Id 

order. 
Brace,  a  rope  at  the  extremity  of  the  yard  to 

traverse  toe  sails  when  nereasary. 
Breaming,  cleaning  the  ship's  bottom  by  flrs. 
Bul/chead,  any  partition  in  a  ship. 
Bumboat,  the  boat  of  a  provision  dealer,  Ike. 
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B'lntm,  the  tonnage  of  a  ship. 
Cabte,  the  rope  or  chain  holding  the  anchor. 
Cant,  to  turn  over ;  also  the  support  of  a  bulk- 
head. 
CaptUtn,  a  cylinder  on  which  a  rope  ii  colled 

by  means  of  lever  bai-s. 
.Caremitigt  tuning  a  ship  to  repair  her  bottom. 
Cat-headt  the  bow  timL«r  to  whkh  the  bower 

anchor  Is  fastened. 
CeuUkt  to  stuff  the  ship's  seams  with  oakum. 
(^nneUt    outside    platforms    extendhig   the 

shrouda 
Chst-kauUd,  tacks  close  down,  sheets  aft,  yards 

braced  shtfp  up,  and  bowlines  hauled ;  the 

ship  progmsiing  as  ncv  the  direction  of  the 

wind  as  possible. 
Con^peaUen,  the  covering  over  a  ship's  staircase. 
Courtest  the  lower  square-sails. 
CWmfc,  when  by  ill  construction,  baDastfaur,  or 

loading*  A  uip  cannot  carry  sail  without 

danger  of  oversetting. 
CHiuMf,  loops. 

Davit,  a  spar  used  In  managing  the  anchor. 
Dead  eyet.  a  Jdnd  of  blocks  fastening  the  shrouds 

to  the  chains. 
Dtad-UgMtt  the  cabbi  window-shutters 
Dead-unUr^  that  which  closes  behind  tha  st«m. 
Derrick,  a  tackle  used  at  the  outer  quarters  of 

a  misxen  yard,  &c 
Dravt^,  the  water  depth  of  the  ship. 
Dr{/1,  the  angle  of  a  ship's  motion  with  the 

meridian  when  driven  bv  wind  and  waveft, 

and  not  governed  by  the  helm. 
Dunnaffc,  loose  material  used  in  stowage. 
Easif,  sailing  without  Jerking  or  straining. 
Fend  nff^  pushing  off  to  avoid  contact. 
Ftuke,  the  part  of  the  anchor  which  holds. 
Fort  and  Aft,  fai  the  direction  of  the  ship. 
ForecatOe,  the  upper  deck  near  the  heao. 
Far^fiooi,  the  fore  extremity  of  the  keel. 
Fvr^peak,  the  place  allotted  to  tlie  crew  in  mer- 
chant ships. 
Fothtr  a  tail,  passing  It  under  a  leak. 
Foul,  a  contrary  wind  ;  also  uneven  ground. 
Furt,  rolling  up  a  sail  to  the  yard. 
FuUocki,  the  timbers  between  thosti  of  the  floor 

and  the  top. 
Oqff",  the  upper  yard  of  fore  and  aft  sails. 
(kuiey,  the  kitchen  of  a  ship. 
Qangway  a  narrow  passage. 
Qawtt,  the  cord  by  which  furled  sails  are  bound. 
Grajpnd,  a  small  anchor  for  a  boat. 
Qripe,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
Gumeale,  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  below 

the  bulwark, 
Halliardi,  ropes  for  hoisting  yards,  sails,  &o. 
Handspike,  the  lever  of  the  capstan  or  windlass. 
Hanks,  rings  upon  which  sails  traverse,  Ac. 
Hatch,  the  covering  of  a  hatchway. 
Hatchway,  the  opening  of  the  shlp'k  bold. 
Haul,  pulling  upon  a  rope  directly. 
HittU  Ou  wind,  bringing  the  ship  to  sail  close 

by  the  wind. 
Hawse,  the  part  of  the  bows  close  to  the  cable. 
Hawser,  a  huge  rope,  or  small  cable. 
Head,  the  fore  extremity  of  a  ship. 
Heave,  to  employ  force  to  move  weights,  &c. 
Heel,  the  after  extremity  of  the  keel. 
Helm,  the  mechanism  of  the  steerage.    Helm 

a-starboard,  is  to  move  the  tiller  to  the  right ; 

a-port,  to  the  left ;  up,  to  the  weather  ude ; 

down,  to  the  lee  side. 
Hold,  the  inside  of  the  ship's  bottom. 
Borne,  a  thing  when  close  in  Its  pkoe. 
Horse,  a  foot-rope  to  support  the  seamen  while 

leanhig  over  a  yard. 
Bulk,  an  old  ship  unfit  for  service. 
Hull,  the  main  body  of  the  ship. 
Jack,  a  flag  used  In  making  signals. 
/amb,  to   squcoxe  tight;   the  opposite  Is  to 

rentier. 


Jeers,  strong  tackle  for  raising,  or  swayinfi  gjs 
the  lower  yards. 

Jib,  the  sail  between  the  fore^top-maat  and 
bowsprit  end. 

Keel,  the  thnber  first  laid  In  shipbuilding ;  the 
/atse  keel  is  that  added  for  defence,  ana  mak- 
ing the  ship  hold  better. 

Kelson,  a  timber  laid  withinside  across  all  the 
timbers  over  the  keel,  and  forming  Its  interior 
counterpart. 

Knee,  a  bent  timber  for  receiving  another. 

Land-locked,  water  apparently  surrounded  by 
land. 

Lanyard,  oatain  fixed  or  temporary  lashings. 

Larboard,  Uie  left  side  lookhig  forward. 

iMeen  saU,  a  triangular  sail,  with  a  long  inclined 
yard. 

Launch,  the  largest  boat  of  a  man-of-war. 

Lee,  Leeward,  the  side  not  directly  exposed  to 
the  wind. 

Leeches,  the  sides  of  the  sails ;  but  the  weather 
or  side  edge  of  any  but  a  square  sail  is  called 
the  It^,  and  the  other  edge  the  qfts^  leech. 

Lee-way,  the  dsfvlatlon  of  the  actual  course  ftx}m 
that  steered. 

LUk  tine,  a  safety  rope  bung  out 

L\/ts,  the  ropes  supporting  yard-ends. 

Lug-sail,  a  four-sided  sail  bent  to  a  yard  slung 
about  one-fourth  fsom  the  lower  end. 

Lyi$ig  to,  the  state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails  are 
so  disposed  as  to  counteract  each  other. 

Marlinespike,  a  spike  for  opening  strands  of 
rope. 

Martinis,  the  rope  leading  down  firom  the 
Jib-boom  end. 

Mast,  the  upright  series  of  timben  supporting 
the  sall-yaras ;  of  which  In  large  ships  there 
are  three— the  main^mast,  /Sre-mast,  and 
nuMMsn^mast,  each  consisting  of  fotiwr,  top.  and 
top-gallant  masts,  and  sometimes  •  rofofc 

Messentftr,  the  hawser  wound  round  the  capstan. 

Midskws,  the  ship's  middle  as  to  length  or 
breaath. 

Nippers,  ropes  attaohing  tha  messenger  to  the 
cable. 

Northing,  the  difTerence  of  latitude  made  hi 
sailing  northwards. 

Qffifig,  a  deep  part  of  the  sea  at  a  distance  from 
the.  shore. 

Orlop-deck,  In  a  man  of  war,  is  the  lowest,  on 
which  cables,  die.  are  stowed ;  the  fore  an'd 
after  parts  are  called  cockpits. 

Painter,  the  rope  fastening  a  boat,  dec. 

Poop,  a  hi^  partial  deck  close  aft. 

Pon,  the  opening  for  a  gun. 

Quarter,  the  after  part  of  a  ship's  side. 

Quarterdedt,  the  portion  of  the  uppermost 
deck  between  the  vaetin  and  miaxen  nmsts. 

Bake  to,  is  to  incline.  To  rake  a  skip,  is  to  fire 
Into  her  In  the  direction  of  her  length. 

Re^,  to  lessen  the  sails ;  also  a  chain  of  rochs 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Reeve,  putting  a  rope  through  a  hole. 

Rfg,  the  peouUar  manner  of  rigging. 

Rolling,  the  lateral  oedlUttion  of  a  veaseL 

Royal,  the  sail  above  the  top^huit-salL 

Rudder,  the  flat  piece  of  wood  bung  on  the  stem- 
post  for  the  purpose  of  steering. 

Bagging  to  leeward,  making  oonstderable  lee- 
way. 

Sails,  the  sheets  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
which  the  vessel  is  moved.  They  are  vari- 
ously designated,  but  generally  fkom  the  mast, 
yard,  or  stay  upon  widch  thqy  are  stretched. 
The  upper  two  comers  are  eoaisifS,  the  lower 
dues. 

Scupper,  a  hole  hi  the  deck  or  side  to  cany  off 
water. 

Beuttle,  an  opening  In  the  sbip's  side  or  deck. 

Ssa,  a  slng^  wave ;  also  general  agitation. 

Bemns,  the  spaces  between  the  edges  of  planks. 
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Skutt  the  eurve  of  the  Bne  of  the  deek. 

£BkMr  *tttt,  a  hulk  fitted  with  aheen  for  mait- 
big  Bhlps,  Ac 

Bkeent  two  span  raised  rertically  for  masting; 

Bkutt,  ropes  Ibr  eztendiDg  sails  to  the  wind. 

Bheet  anekor.  tlM  third  of  the  four  ship's 
anchors. 

Shrcudtt  the  ropes  supporting  a  mast  laterally. 

B^-mU,  a  small  sail  set  above  the  royeL 

Bhps,  clothes  and  bedding  supplied  to  tlie  sea- 
men at  their  expense. 
inker,  the  gaff  sail  on  the  minen-mast 
t-MU.  a  four-oomered  fore-and-aft  salL 
(,  the  right  side  looking  forward. 

Staif,  a  rope  leadug  fbrward  bi  support  of  the 
mast.  In  ttoffit  tlie  act  of  taeUng.  To  wUu 
sloqwt  to  fsilin  attempting  to  tack. 

Shidding-mUt,  narrow  sain  set  at  tlie  outer 
edge  m  the  square  sails. 

SwM,  a  bundle  of  old  yams  swung  to  dry  the 
dedcs. 

Tadt,  the  weather  due  of  a  course.  Me.  The 
Harboard  ladt  is  wlien  a  ship,  dose  hauled, 
has  the  wind  on  the  starboara  side ;  the  tar- 
board  todkis  irtien  tlie  wind  is  on  the  larboard 
side.  To  tack  is  to  change  from  one  to  the 
other  by  turning  the  ship  with  her  head  to  the 
wind. 

StadUs,  a  pulley  composed  of  several  blodu. 

Tt0in8&,  the  uppermost  rail  of  the  stem. 

Temk,  a  square  water-dstem  of  sheet  iron. 

TarpauUng,  a  tarred  or  painted  eanvaas  coTcr. 

TUier,  the  turning  bar  of  the  rodder. 

TMbtro,  the  upright  pieces  of  a  ship's  frame. 

Top,  a  platform  near  the  lower  mast  head. 

T^^ilng  li/tt  a  rope  fbr  raising  a  yard  end. 


IVtweBtr,  a  ring  nhkh  slides  along  a  ropt. 
TrmnaOi,  wooden  bolta  Beeoiing  the  ihlpli 

planks. 
Trust,  a  rope  confining  a  lower  yard. 
Tr^oaUt  a  small  gaJT  sail  of  storm  oaanMs. 
Veer,  to  giye  the  ship  more  scope  oS  cable. 
Waist,  in  a  man  of  war,  the  part  of  the  goB- 

dnek  between  the  fore  and  main  masts. 
Wake,  the  track  whidi  a  ship  leaves  in  the  water. 
ITarp,  a  rope  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of  mov- 
ing a  ship. 
Watck,  the  portion  of  the  crew  on  duty. 
Water-iogsfed,  loss  of  buoyancy  by  Vfagr.  dbe. 
Wajf,  progress. 
Wear,  placing  a  vessel  on  the  other  tack  bv 

turning  her  round,  wHh  her  stem  to  the  wtam. 
ITeatflbsr,  tlie  side  on  which  the  wind  bfowL  To 

weaOter,  to  pass  to  windward. 
Weatkerffage,  is  said  of  a  ship  to  windward  of 

another. 
Wkea,  that  by  which  the  tiOer  is  moved. 
WMp,  a  rope  passed  throuj^  a  single  bkidc 
Windmard,  the  side  directly  exposed  to  the  wind. 
Winifs,  passages  between  the  fore  and  after 

cockpit. 
Tard,  the  beam  on  whldi  a  sail  is  extended. 
Tard-4urm,  the  extremity  of  the  yard. 
Taw,  temporary  deviation  firom  a  direct  eonrae. 
Windlass,  a  horixontal  modification  of  the 

wheel  and  axle,  used  in  mall  ships  faistcad  of 

a  capstan. 

[Further  information  win  be  found  hi  Char- 
noek's  Marine  Ardtiteeture,  Darep  Lever's 
Beamamkip,  FeOconer^s  ITauiteal  DScUonarp, 
Bneffdapoedia  Brltatmiea,  and  the  PeHng  Cy- 
dofiedia  t  %l"o  firvm<i0*f  DicUonarpofBeiitce.'} 

SHIPPING.  The  moet  important  branches  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  will  be 
found  difloaseed  nnder  Tariong  sub-heade  ae  follows : — 

The  arrangements  it  is  neoessary  to  adopt  and  adhere  to,  in  terms  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  for  seenring  the  priyilegee  of  a  British  yeesel— under  the  head  Naviga- 
tion. 

The  redstering  of  ressels,  and  the  collateral  operations  in  regard  to  the  property 
and  tranner  of  shares,  dictated  by  the  Registry  Act— under  the  bead  Rbgistrt. 

The  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Heyenue  Laws — ^under  the  heads 
Ctoxomb  and  Smuoglino. 

The  arrangements  appointed  by.  statute  for  adjusting  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
mariners  and  their  emplo]rers~>under  the  head  Seamsn. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  shipmaster— 4mder  the  heads  Mastbr  and 
Babbatrt. 

The  Law  of  Insurance— nnder  the  head  IifsuiiAMCE,  Mabinb. 

The  law  regarding  contracts  connected  with  the  employment  of  yessels— under 
the  heads  Bill  of  Lading^  Chabteb-Pabtt,  Dbmvbbagb,  and  Fbbight. 

The  law  regarding  securities  over  the  ship  or  cargo-nrnder  the  heads  Bottombt 
and  RESFONDEimA. 

Almost  the  only  subject  that  remains  for  special  consideration  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  shipowners  for  goods  committed  to  their  charge,  indejMndently  of  special 
contract.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owners  to  haye  their  yessel,  both  in  hull  and  rigging, 
suited  for  the  voyage,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  species  of  cargo  contracM  for 
or  receiyed  on  board.  There  must  be  a  competent  master  and  a  raffldent  crew  of 
able  seamen.  The  ship  must  have  on  board  whatever  papers  are  necessary  for 
her  protection  and  that  of  her  cargo,  whether  required  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
she  oelongs  to,  or  by  those  of  the  port  of  destination,  or  dictated  by  international 
law.  There  must  be  no  false  or  inutdulent  papers,  which  may  subject  the  i^p  to 
capture  or  detention.  The  mercantile  customs  of  the  port  must  be  adhered  to  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  wharfoigers,  lightermen,  6lc.  in  lading.  The  owners 
are  responsible  for  theft  or  robbery  committed  before  breaking  ground.  The 
master  previous  to  sailing  must  make  the  necessary  clearances  at  ue  Customhouse, 
and  pay  all  the  usual  charges.  When  the  preliminaries  are  completed,  the 
master  must  sail  without  delay  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  not  till  then. 
Where  saiUng  with  convoy  is  stipulated  for  or  required  by  law,  tibe  sanction  must 
be  obeyed  in  terms  of  the  law  on  that  subject.  [Convot.J  A  pilot  must  be  em- 
ployed in  those  roads,  rivers,  and  narrow  seas  where  such  a  precaution  is  enjoined, 
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«Hh«r  by  special  law  or  nnge.  But  there  is  by  statute  no  responsibility  for  the 
absenoe  of  a  pilot,  unless  it  be  proTed  that  it  arose  *^  from  any  reltasal  to  take  sneh 
pilot  on  board,  or  from  the  wilful  n^ect  of  the  master  in  not  heayinx  to  and  usinf 
all  practicable  means  consistent  withher  safety, for  the  puipose  of  tuing  on  board 
any  pilot,  who  shall  be  ready  and  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  ".  (6  Geo.  lY.  o. 
125.  s  53).  '^The  master  must  proceed  to  the  place  of  destination  without  delay, 
and  without  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port^  or  deyiating  from  the  straight  ana 
shortest  course,  unless  such  stopping  or  deyiation  be  necessary  to  repair  we  ship 
from  the  effects  of  accident  or  tempiest.  or  to  ayoid  enemies  or  pirates,  by  whom  he 
has  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  shall  be  attacked,  if  he  proceeds  in  the  ordinary 
track,  and  whom  he  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  may  escape  by  delay  or  de- 
yiation, or  unless  the  ship  sail  to  the  places  resorted  to  in  long  yoyages  for  a  supply 
of  water  and  proyisions,  by  common  and  established  usa«e  '^(Abbottf  317).  If  the 
ship  be  captured  or  lost  in  consequence  of  deyiation,  the  frei|^ter  may  reooyer  the 

Srime  cost  of  his  goods  and  the  shipping>char|[es.  In  cases  of  difficulty  and  of 
anger,  the  master  has  to  keep  in  yiew  that  it  is  his  primary  duty  to  conyey  the 
cargo  to  its  place  of  destination,  and  that  it  is  only  in  an  extreme  case^  and  when 
there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that  he  is  entitled  to  act 
as  a^nt  for  the  freighter,  and  adopt  the  course  that  seems  to  inyolye  the  least 
sacrifice  to  his  prepay.  On  arriysl  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  ship  must  be 
securely  moored  or  anchored,  and  all  papers  deliyered,  and  other  requisites  per- 
formed, in  terms  of  the  customs  regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  place. 

The  pleas  which,  in  the  absence  of  spedal  stipulation,  will  excuse  the  master  and 
owners  in  the  case  of  iiyury  or  loss,  are  in  general  briefly  described  as,  **  The  acts 
of  God,**  or, "  of  the  queen's  enemies,"  and  ''perils  of  the  sea."  The  first  expression 
applies  to  all  sudden  calamities -as  lightning  or  a  hurricane.  The  damage  must 
be  f^m  the  direct  agency  of  the  calamity :  uins,  where  part  of  a  bank  bad  been 
swept  away  by  a  fiood,  and  a  yessel,  striiing  against  it,  would  haye  remained  safe 
had  the  bank  been  in  its  old  condition,  but  sunk  stem  forwards,  and  damaged  the 
goods  by  reason  of  the  change,  there  was  no  exemption  from  liability  (Smith  v. 
Shepherd,  Abbott,  338,  339).  Fire  produced  internally  does  not  come  withm  the 
exemptions  by  common  law  ;  but  by  statute  (26  (xeo.  III.  c.  86).  the  owners  are 
exempted  from  responsibilitsr  for  such  loss.  The  **  acts  of  the  queen's  enemies  "  apply 
to  capture  or  ix^ury  by  hostile  powers.  The  perils  of  the  sea  embrace  all  tnose 
usual  calamities  incident  to  nayigation,  which  cannot  be  obyiated  by  the  usual  care 
and  foresight.  It  will  yery  offc^  be  a  nice  Question  whether  a  calamity  is  or  is 
not  such  as  could  haye  been  so  obyiated  ;  and  tnis  is  particularly  the  case  in  damage 
by  Collision  (which  see).  There  are  statutory  limitations  on  the  responsibility  of 
owners.  By  26  Qeo,  III.  c.  86,  J  3,  they  are  not  liable  for  loss  or  dainage  to  "  any 
gold,  silyer.  diamonds,  watches,jewds,  or  precious  stones,  .  .  .  by  reason  or  means 
of  any  robbery,  embezzlement,  making  away  with^  or  secreting;  thereof,"  unless 
their  nature,  ^ualit^,  and  yalne  haye  Men  inserted  m  the  bill  or  lading,  or  other- 
wise declared  in  writing  to  the  master  or  owners.  By  55  Creo.  III.  c.  159,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  owners  for  damage  arioiu;  from  any  act  or  neglect  not  occasioned 
by  the  fkmi  or  piiyity  of  the  owners,  is  limited  to  the  yalue  of  the  ship,  and  the 
fireuzht  on  the  yoyage.    (Abbott  on  Shmpmg,  by  Shee,  295-358.) 

There  are  certain  statutes,  independently  of  those  already  mentioned,  containing 
regulations  with  whidi  it  will  be  generally  necessary  for  those  in  charge  of  yessels 
to  be  acquainted. 

Pilotage  is  re^;iilated  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  125.  Amended  under  the  12  &  13  Viet. 
c  88,  the  autiliontiee  on  I^otage  are  empowered  to  qualify  masters  or  mates,  who 
haye  obtained  certificates  to  conduct  their  own  yessels. 

Shkpa  eonveymg  Pauengon  to  ports  out  of  Europe  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  are  under  the  regulations  of  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  10/,  which  repeals  the  preyious  act 
of  5  6l  6  Wm.  IV.  o.  53.  It  makes  special  regulations  for  the  proyisioning  of 
emigrant  ships,  for  their  tonnage  accordmg  to  the  distance  of  their  destination  and 
the  number  of  passengers,  and  similar  matters. 

The  conveyance  qf  paeaengert  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  regulated  by 
4  Geo.  IV.  c.  88. 

The  Quarantine  RemdaOont  are  embodied  in  6  Geo,  IV.  c.  78. 

SHIPPING.  Under  Gommercb,  Golomt,  and  East  India  Cohpant,  we  haye 
giyen  a  summary  of  the  early  progress  of  maritime  enterprise  among  the  states  of 
Europe.  Of  the  British  commercial  nayy  there  is  no  authentic  account  prior  to 
last  century.  It  is  hmown,  howeyer,  to  haye  become  considerable,  compand  with 
the  shipping  of  other  oounmes,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  haye  gradu* 
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aUj  increased  under  her  Bacoeesors,  partiooluW  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,^the 
shipping  cleared  outwards  under  the  national  flag  haying,  it  is  supposed,  doubled 
in  amount  between  the  Restoration,  1660,  and  the  RsTolution,  1688. 

In  1701,  aoeording  to  Customs  Returns  iMam^hertovCt  Annalt  qf  Commercei 
Tol.  ii.  p.  719),  there  oelonged  to  English  ports  (eniefly  London,  Bristol,  and  Yar- 
mouth) 8281  Tessels,  estimated  to  measure  261.222  tons,  and  carrvinf  27,196  men. 
The  slapping  is  supposed  to  have  been  doubled  between  1701  and  1760;  afW  whioh 
its  increase  became  quite  extraordinarv.  In  1800  (76.  vol.  iy.  p.  535),  it  amounted 
in  England  to  1,466,682  tons ;  Scotland,  161,511 ;  Ireland,  54,262 ;  Channel  Isles, 
16JI 10 :  and  Colonies,  157,364  tons :  total,  1,855,879  tons,  employing  138,721  men. 

The  importance  of  the  commercial  marine  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  to  man  the 
national  fleet  was  early  seen  and  acknowledged.  And  by  the  fkmous  Nayigation  Act, 
1651,  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  carrying  tnde  of  Britain  was  secured  to  her  mer- 
chantmen. Under  Navioation  Laws,  an  account  is  giyen  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  that  monopoly,  which  was  rigorously  maintained  upyrards  of  150  years 
—down  indeed  to  our  own  time— when  the  retaliatorT  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  Prussia  led  to  seyeral  important  relaxations ;  the  principal  bemg  the  Rsd- 
ftrodiy  Ssfttmn  of  Mr  Huskisson,  which  was  introduced  m  the  year  181^ 

The  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  system  haying  been  followed  by  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  yalne  of  shipiung  property,  yiolent  atta<«s  were  made  upon  Mr  Hus- 
kisson's  policy  by  the  snipowners,~a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  influential  body,— 
who,  acting  in  concert,  haye  always  been  able  to  command  a  speedy  attention  to 
their  representations.  It  is  now,  howeyer;^  yeiy  generally  admittea  that  the  de- 
pression which  then  took  place  is  fairiy  attributabte  to  other  causes.  Ships  became 
oheaper  because  they  could  be  built  cheaper,  arising  from  a  great  &11  in  the  price 
of  their  materials, — wood,  iron,  ooroer,  and  hemp,— while  improyements  took  plaoe, 
which  enabled  the  old  work  to  be  done  with  fewer  hands  than  before.  These  cir- 
cumstances, with  perhaps  some  oyertrading  in  1824  and  1825,  are  now  held  sufll- 
ciently  to  account  for  all  the  real  depression  of  the  shipping  interest  which  occurred. 
But  the  most  triumphant  yindication  of  Mr  Huskisson's  policy  is  to  be  fbund  in 
the  fitcts,  that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  since  the  change  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  preceding  period  :  the  registered  shipping  having  increased 
from  2,519,044  tons  in  1822  to  3,512,480  tons  in  1842,  or  about  40  per  cent. ;  and 
the  amount  of  British  shipping  cleajned  outwards  for  foreign  countries  and  colo- 
nies, from  L539^260  tons  in  1822,  to  3,429,279  tons  in  1841  <-an  augmentation  of  122 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  foreign  shipping  cleared  outwards  in  the  same  20  years 
was  from  457,542  to  1,336,892  tons. 

Nor  is  the  constant  progress  of  British  shipping  less  eonspicuous  when  viewed  in 
comparison  with  that  of  other  countries.  For  example,  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  States — our  chief  maritime  rival — a  oontinualiy  increasing  proportion  of 
our  tonnage  has  of  late  years  been  employed.  Between  1821  and  1836,  tne  British 
shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  increased  from  55,188  tons  to 
529,922  tons,  or  860  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  in  the  American  shipping,  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  States,  vras,  in  the  same  period,  not  more  than 
from  765,098  tons  to  1,352,653  tons,  or  77  per  cent.  And  as  re^urds  Prussia,  to 
which  our  shipowners  looxed  with  the  greatest  apprehension,  her  mercantile  navy 
has  been  most  strikingly  diminished  in  amount  since  the  commencement  ^  our  reci- 
procity agreement  with  her.  It  likewise  appears  iPwrter't  Progren  ^the  Nation, 
I  3,  en.  10),  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  national  shipping,  employed  in  the 
import  andf  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  smaller  than  in  an^  other 
state  of  the  least  importance,— the  proportion  m  1835, 10  years  after  the  reciprocity 
system  came  into  operation,  being  only  28  per  cent. ;  while  in  tiie  United  States 
it  was  32  per  cent. ;  in  France,  60  per  cent. ;  in  Russia,  78  per  cent. ;  at  Dantsic, 
35  per  cent. ;  and  in  Sweden  (in  1834),  53  per  cent. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  prosecuted  chiefly  in  London,  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  the  ports  on  the  Clyde ;  which  last  are  espedally 
celebrated  for  their  steam-vesseis.  It  is  also  carried  on  extensively  m  New 
Brunswick  and  other  parts  of  British  America.  The  cost  of  new  ships,  including 
outfit,  averages  from  about  £10  to  £12  per  ton ;  though  the  slop-built  ships  <» 
New  Brunswick  cost  little  more  than  £6  per  ton.  And  it  appears  from  a  table 
compiled  by  Captain  Parry,  from  the  estimates  of  30  different  authorities,  and  in- 
troduced by  him  in  his  Report  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  {Far.  Paper,  1842,  No.  74, 
p.  81),  that  the  average  cost  of  one  day's  wa^es,  victuals,  and  wear  and  tear  for 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  from  60  to  400  tons,  is  nearly  as  roUews  : — 

60  tona.       100  com.       150  tonib       fOO  torn.       XSO  torn.       300  toot.       350  tona^       400  ton*. 
£1:1:8    £l:ll:4|     £2:S:5     £2:14:3f     £3:3:2    £3:18:  lU  £4: 10:31   £3:4:4| 
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Farther  information  respecting  Britiah  shipping  wQI  be  found  under  Lu>TOli,  Stbam  Nati- 
OATTOK,  ToirivAOB,  and  in  the  artlelet  referred  to  on  page  610;  and  respecting  the  ahipping  of 
foreign  ooontrles  under  their  respective  heads.  8 

SHIPSHUSBAND,  the  agent  or  eominissioner  for  the  owners.  He  may  be  a 
part-owner  or  a  stranger.  His  powers  are  by  mandate,  commission,  or  verbal 
appointment ;  the  latter  chiefly  wnere  he  is  also  part-owner.  His  duties  are  to 
arrange  every  thin^  for  the  outfit  andgood  order  of  the  ship— stores,  repairs,  fur- 
nishings ;  to  enter  mto  oontraots  of  allnig;htment ;  and  to  superintend  her  papers. 
His  powers  do  not  extend  to  the  borrowing  of  money ;  but  he  may  grant  bills  for 
flimishings,  stores,  repairs,  and  the  necessary  engagements  binoi^  on  owners, 
althou^  ne  may  kaye  reoeiyed  money  wherewith  to  pay  them.  He  may  draw 
the  frei|ght ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  take  bills  instead  oril^  giving  up  the  lien  by 
which  it  is  secured.    He  cannot  delegate  his  authority. 

SHOE-TRADE.  This  trade,  in  ^eh  we  mdude  the  manufacture  of  boots,  is 
generally  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  thoudi  employing  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  any  of  the  other  common  handicruts.  it  scaroeTy  rises  any 
where  into  importance  except  in  London.  Northaoipton,  ana  Stafford,  where  the 
public  contHM^  are  chiefly  executed,  ana  supplies  ramished  for  exportation.  In 
these  places  a  oonsiderable  division  of  labour  nas  been  introduced  into  the  trade, 
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no  fewer  than  twenty  distinct  branoheB  being  distingQished.  This  ia  partioulwl^ 
the  ease  in  what  is  <»Iled  the  mnCt  Hne. 

Shoes  and  boots,  as  articles  of  export,  occur  principally  in  the  colonial  trade  ; 
but  being  included  in  the  customs  aocoonts  under  the  general  head  of  ^  leather 
wrought  and  unwrought,"  the  amount  shipped  cannot  be  stated.  They  also  occur 
as  imports  in  our  trade  with  France,  especially  light  shoes  for  females,  and  men's 
boots  ;  the  latter  are  of  neat  workmanship,  and  are  said  to  be  in  other  respects  of 
good  quality.  This  trade  will  probably  increase  ;  as,  in  the  new  tariff  (1m2),  the 
unport  duties  on  boots  and  shoes,  formerly  about  30  per  cent.,  have  been  reduced 
taiy  one-half.  Before  this  reduction,  the  imports  from  France  amounted  to  about 
oOfiOO  pairs  per  annumu 

We  possess  few  data  for  determining  the  yalue  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom :  but  the  annual  consumption,  estimating  the  ayerage  expenditure 
of  each  individual  of  our  population  of  27,000,000,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  10s.,  will 
amount  to  £13,500,000. 

SHOP  (Fr.  Boutique,  It.  Lcja)f  a  place  for  the  sale  of  commodities  by  retail. 
Shops  are  now,  generally  speaking,  arran|[ed  indiscriminately ;  but  the  old 
custom,  and  one  probably  coeval  with  the  existence  of  cities,  was  to  appropriate 
particular  streets  to  particular  trades  ;  and  some  relics  of  this  usage  stm  remain 
in  London.  Paternoster  Row  continues  to  be  much  occupied  by  booksellers :  Lom- 
bard Street,  by  bankers ;  Lone  Acre,  by  coaohmakers  ;  and  Cranboume  Alley,  by 
straw-hat-maJcers  ;  while  Hofywell  and  Monmouth  Streets  still  uphold  their  an- 
cient reputation  for  old  clothes,  and  Broker's  Alley  is  crowded  by  dealers  in 
second-lumd  furniture.  In  London,  the  number  of  shops  is  estimated  at  about 
40,000.  Many  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  cities,  attract  attention  hjf  a 
fforgeous  display  of  wares  in  plate-glass  windows,  comprising  almost  their  entire 
front,  while  their  interior  is  £re<)uently  lined  vrith  mirrors.  Every  sort  of  device, 
in  short,  is  used  to  attract  notice  and  custom.  In  1785,  a  tax  was  imposed  on 
shops  in  Britain,  but  it  was  abolished  in  1789. 

In  America,  instead  of  shops,  unostentatious  warehouses,  called  stores,  are  com- 
monly used  by  retailers  ;  ana  in  the  East,  this  class,  as  well  as  the  common  handi- 
crafts, are  generally  arranged,  in  each  city,  in  a  place  exclusively  appropriated  to 
them,  called  a  Bazaar. 

SHRIMP  {Craniion  vulgarit),  a  crustaceons  fish,  common  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, and  brought  in  large  quantities  to  Billingsgate,  chiefly  fr^m  GravesencL 
Lynn,  Boston,  Leigh,  and  isle  of  Wight.  Shrimps  are  boiled  before  being  carried 
to  market ;  they  are  in  season  during  the  whole  year,  though  the  chief  demand  is 
in  spring.  Those  of  Pegwell  Bay  are  preferred ;  and  the  preparers  of  potted 
shrimps  mrofess  to  make  use  of  them  only. 

SHROFF,  SHROFFAGE.  Shfoff,  m  Indian  commerce,  means  a  banker  or 
money-changer.  Shroffage  is  the  examination  of  coins,  and  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  debased.    [India.] 

SHRUB,  a  compound  liquor,  made  of  spirit,  add  fruit,  and  sugar. 

SIAM.  a  state  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  bounded  N.  bV  China ;  E.  by  Annam ; 
S.  by  Gulf  of  Siam ;  and  W.  by  Birmah.  Area.,  190,000  sq.  miles.  Population, 
3,000,000.  It  comprises  Siam  Proper,  part  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  ana  certain 
tributary  Malay  states.  Capital.  Bankok,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Menam,  in 
lat.  13"  58'  N.,  and  long.  lOO**  34'  K,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea ;  pop.  90,000  ; 
about  4-5tha  are  Chinese.  Grovemment,  a  despotic  monarchy :  the  king  is  nomi- 
nally a  vassal  of  China.   8 

The  kingdom  it  generally  mountalnoni.  The  fertile  pMt  It  oompoeed  dileflj  of  the  valley  of 
the  Menam,  a  large  river  which  descends  from  the  heart  of  Thibet,  and  at  eertain  seasons  over- 
flows -and  inundates  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  Of  the  climate  Itttle  Is  known  beyond 
Bankok,  which  ta  represented  bv  Mr  Crawftird  as  being  &r  from  unhealthy.  Mines  exist  in 
diiferent  places,  but  the^  are  yet  almost  unexplored.  Tin,  copper,  lead,  sine,  antimony,  with  small 
quantities  of  gold,  are  round ;  but  the  metal  which  occurs  In  greatest  rdative  abundance  is  iron, 
particularly  on  the  Menam.  The  vegetable  productions  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  those 
of  other  Indian  countries.  The  district  within  the  tract  of  inundation  is  admirablv  suited  for 
rioe ; and,  excepting  Bengal,  the  quantity  exported  isgreater  than  from  viy  countrv  m  A^ia. 


The  inland  and  coasting  trades  are  considerable.  Tix9  former  is  principally  conaucted  on  the 
Menam  and  its  branches  m  flat  boats  and  bamboo  rafts ;  but  a  large  portion  is  likewise  cvried  on 
bv  means  of  elephants,  which  are  generally  used  for  land  carriage.  The  latter  embraces  a  consider- 
ule  traffic  with  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Bay  of  Boigal,  by  which 
channels  are  imported  opium,  cotton  goods,  and  other  commodities.  The  maritime  commerce  with 
foreign  countries  Is  almost  wholly  concentrated  at  Bankok,  which,  after  Canton,  Is  the  greatest 
shtpphig  port  in  Asia  not  settled  by  Europeans.  The  most  important  branch  is  that  with  China ;  the 
stMie  exports  consisting  of  bhbck  pepper,  sunr,  stick  lac,  sapan  wood,  cardamoms,  cotton-wool, 
«BgM>wood,  rice,  hides,  gamboge,  and  wood  lor  furniture ;  and  the  imports,  of  coarse  cliina-ware, 
tSM,  and  law  and  wrooght  riUu,  with  a  quantity  of  Chinese  silver  in  ingots :  In  this  trade  an 
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tmployail  tlboai  3S,000  torn  of  Jimks,  wlildi  airiTe  In  Jtmmn  and  FnliiiMiy,  and  IcBTe  in  Jim« 
uidJuly.  0<nuid«nble  fntflroome  exiiUalto  with  the  ports  of  Cambodia  and  Codiin  China ;  l»at 
th«  most  ezteniive  brandi,  after  that  with  China,  is  conducted  with  Singapore,  Malacca.  Penan;, 
BattTia,  and  other  places  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  this  trade  the  staple  exports  of  Slam 
are  sogar,  salt,  oil,  and  rice :  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor  articles  of  4ticlc  lae,  iron  pans, 
ooarM  earthenware,  and  lard.  The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  piece-goods,  opium,  with  a 
little  glasa>ware,  and  some  British  woollens  from  the  European  settlements,  with  commodities 
•niteafor  the  Ohineae  markets,  such  as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  blood,  rattans,  b<ehes-de-mer, 
■wallows'  nerts,  and  Malayan  camphor  from  tne  native  ports.  This  trade  is  carried  on  atanoj^t 
entirely  by  means  of  Junks,  and  has  greatly  bicreased  of  bate  years. 

Abnost  erery  kind  of  merchandise,  except  sugar  and  pepper,  is  the  subject  of  royal  roonopol  v ; 
■ad  the  Chinese  are  the  only  foreigners  irtiose  trade  is  upon  a  liberal  footing.  In  19S9,  Mr  Oraw- 
ftud,  as  representing  our  Inman  goTemment,  effected  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  King  of  Siam ; 
after  whi»,  sevenu  British  merchants  attempted  to  settle  in  Bankdk,  but  without  suooess.  The 
Americans  also  obteteed  a  treaty  in  1836. 


Moneif.— The  drculatiDg  medium  Is  stated  bj 
Mr  Crawfurd  {Ba»ba$spto  aiamjjke.)^  to  consist 
only  of  silver  and  cowrie  shells.  The  genwal  coin 
Is  the  bat  or  tical  of  49alungs.  Sfhangs,  16  soog- 
p'haia,  39  plui-nungs,  or  6400  cowries.  The 
tical  weighs  236  troy  grains,  and  is  commonly 
valued  at  fis.  6d.  sterling ;  but  its  standard  Is 
uncertain.  The  catty  of  80  ticals,  and  tlie 
pecu)  of  100  catties,  are  used  only  to  denote 
large  sums. 


Meatvm  and  Wdffkti^— The  tethom  of  4 
auUts,  or  8  spans,  =  6|  feet ;  80  fathoms  = 
I  sen ;  and  lOO  sen  =  I  yuta.  The  sen  is  also 
a  square  measure  of  80  tsthoms  to  the  sidSL 
The  ordinary  measure  Is  the  catty  s  8]  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  being  double  the  Chinese  catty. 
The  pecul  contains  M  catties,  and  is  thus  equal 
to  the  Chinese.  In  weighing  rice  and  salt  a  laive 
measure  Is  used,  oonnsting  of  99  peeuls  to  the 
former  and  2S  to  the  latter :  rice  is  also  measured 
by  the  basket,  100  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
large  measure  above  mentioned. 

SICCA,  ft  weight  for  gold  and  dWer  in  India  =  179}  troy  grains. 

This  was  the  weight  of  the  ancient  standard  rupee  of  Htatdostan,  while  the  Mogul  emperor 
the  sole  sovereimi,  and  whidi  was  thence  denominated  the  sieea  rupee.  In  course  of  time  this 
standard,  thoiun  professed  to  be  followed,  was  gradually  altered  by  tne  powers  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India ;  some  belnf  lighter,  and  others,  as  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  (weiohing  191'916 
gnins,  of  which  175*881  pure),  heavier  than  the  Mogul  money.  To  remodv  the  confusion  thence 
arising,  an  ideal  standard,  called  the  etirrent  rupect  was  introduced,  to  which  all  others  w&e  to 
be  compared  beftwe  they  were  entered  into  accounts.  116  current  rupees  =  100  Calcutta  aieoa 
ropeea.  The  East  India  Companvli  rupee,  now  the  general  standard,  weighs  180  troy  grains,  or 
1  foirt,  whldi  is  also  the  basis  of  tne  new  system  of  wiights.    [Iwdu. j 

SICILYj  the  lari^  and  most  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  form&  with 

the  Neapohtan  territory,  ftrom  the  south  extremity  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 

Strait  01  Messina,  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    Area,  10,508  sq.  miles. 

Popuhbtion  in  1842,  about  2,100,000.    The  head  of  the  political  administration  is 

a  heutenaut-generu,  representing  the  king ;  but  all  important  matters  are  referred 

io  the  Sicilian  section  of  the  council  of  state  at  Naples.  8 
The  island,  triangular  in  form,  is  traversed  along  its  N.  side  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
ves  off  sevoal  brandiee  to  the  8. ;  besides  which,  theroare  sevoal  detached  groups,  Including 
le  celebrated  Etna,  in  height  10,879  feet,  near  the  E.  coast.  There  are  some  extensive  plains ; 
hut,  generally  making,  the  Island  consists  of  hill  and  valley,— the  whole  watered  by  nomerona 
smidl  rivers.  The  climate  Is  salubrious  and  delightful,  except  during  the  sirocco,  and  in  some 
low  and  marshy  tracts. 

The  diffiBrence  of  elevation  bi  BieOy,  and  its  fertility  and  climate,  naturally  give  great  variety 
and  exoellenoe  to  its  productions.  Andently  It  was  styled  the  granary  of  Rome ;  but  in  modem 
times,  sloth,  ignorance,  political  dependence,  and  mlsgovemment,  have  brought  its  prosperity  to 
»oomparativeiy  low  ebb.  Of  late,  nowever,  some  beneficial  changes  have  taken  place ;  in  1818 
and  1838  laws  were  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry ;  restrictions  which  existed  to  the  exportation  of  com  have  been  removed ;  and,  more 
recently,  fbnds  have  been  raised  for  the  formation  of  good  roads. 

The  arable  lands  comprise  3,7<X),(HI0  acres:  vineyards,  chiefly  around  Marsala,  115,000  do.; 
gardens,  960,000  do. ;  woods  and  olivegroves,  the  Uttter  principally  on  the  N.  coast,  1 ,185,000  acres ; 
the  remainder  of  the  island  is  mostly  waste.  Agriculture  is  in  an  exceedingly  fude  state ;  but 
the  crops  raised,  prindpaUy  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes,  with  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  are  not- 
withstanding abundant,  though  aifordhig  at  present  little  surplus  for  export  The  rearing  of 
live-stock  occupies  even  less  attention  than  tillage.  The  vintage,  except  in  some  English  estabUsh- 
ments  at  Msnala  Is  an  object  of  little  care ;  and  the  ollve-ou  is  also  of  low  quality  from  tha  same 
cause.  The  culture  of  sumach,  however,  is  more  attended  to ;  and  tiie  Ihilts,  especially  orangea 
and  lemons,  grow  luxuriantly.  The  chief  othOT  vegetable  products  are  detailed  in  the  Im  of  ex- 
ports. The  only  mineral  product  of  Importance  is  sulphur,  whidi  is  lUmndant  in  the  central  and 
south  districts.    Manufisctures  are  confined  to  a  few  establishments  hi  the  principal  cities. 

The  exports  mainly  consist  of  raw  produce.  In  1839,  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  prln- 
dpal  artides  were  as  follow :— Sumach,  238,08S  ewts.,  ^863,567 ;  fruits,  dry  and  preserved, 
109,106  cwt..  £163,175;  oranges  and  lemons,  580,036  boxes,  £119,737:  wines  and  spMIs, 
4,491,537  gallons,  £156,315 ;  sulphur  (greatly  bdow  tlie  average,  whidi  is  700,000  cantars,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  French  monopoly,  s&ice  abolished),  549,384  ewts.,  £116,149 ;  oUve-oil, 
609,579  gallons,  £96,509 ;  with  oondderable  quantities  of  manna,  linseed,  silk,  liquorice  paste, 
rags,  salt,  barilla,  argol,  and  other  articles ;  the  whole  amounting  to  .£  1 ,360.498 ;  orwhich  Britaui 
took-  £379,879  (below  the  usual  amount,  owing  to  the  sulphur  monopoly) ;  United  States, 
£393,798 ;  and  France,  £106.168.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar,  coflee,  and  other  oolo- 
niab ;  cottons^  yam,  and  wool ;  woollens,  silks,  and  linens ;  hides,  hardware,  earthenware,  cod- 
fish, &&,  whldi  are  mostly  brought  from  America,  Engtaiid,  France,  and  Genoa.  In  1830,  the  fan- 
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porta  wcm  vilned  offldalbr  at  £566,998,  bat  thej  may  be  more  oomotly  estinmtod  at  £1 ,000,tiOO ; 
many  oommodltta,  wp<>mlly  loor  and  other  tropical  prodacts,  being  anuggled  in  consequence 
of  the  hifl^  eustoou  and  tonnage  diitiea.  The  ■hlpptaig  amounted  In  1836  to  SS50  Tends,  43,000 
tons;  emploirlng nearly 95,000 men.    [8i7LPBiTa.j 

PoaTB.— iwtriiUL  the  capital,  Issltuatod  in  a  bay  on  the  N.  coast,  tai  lat.  38*  6'  N.,  lone.  13** 
99^  B.,  hi  a  fertile  pudn  between  two  mountain  ridges  and  the  sea.  Pop.  140,000.  The  harbour, 
which  is  at  some  dtstance.  Is  formed  by  an  artificial  mole,  which,  however,  does  not  protect  It 
effectually.  In  1838,  according  to  Bfr  Macgregor's  Report  on  SlcUy,  the  Imports  amounted  to 
£284.009 ;  and  the  exports  to  £346,310. 

Messina,  the  chief  trsding  port,  lies  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  opposite  Calabria,  hi  lat  38*  11'  N., 
long.  15®  84'  E.  Pop.  85,000.  The  town  rises  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour,  which  Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1838,  the  imports  amounted  to 
£294311 ;  and  the  exports  to  £368,492. 

Alicata,  Catania,  Cefalu.  OlrgentI,  Marsala,  Maiara,  Sdaoca,  Syracuse,  Trapani,  Terra  Nova, 
and  Termini,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 

BfcAflUBBs,  MoNir,  RKvaKua,  Ac. 


=  2-56  Imp.  gallons,  and  reckoned  by  welsiit 
at  19i  rottoli  grossi,  or  about  94  lbs.  avoirau- 
pols ;  in  Palermo  it  is  sold  by  the  cantaro  grosso. 

Jlf<m«l^— -Accounts  are  stated  in  oncie  of  30 
tari  or  GOO  grani ;  also  in  ducats  of  100  grani, 
each  of  10  piccioli  or  cavulll,  as  In  i^aplai. 
Theonda  =  3  Neapolitan  ducats  (valued  in 
gold),  ss  10B.31d.  sterling;  and  58  tari  6  granl 
=  £1. 

The  Sicilian  dolbu-  or  leudo  of  9  florini,  19 
tari,  24  carlini,  180  ponti.  or  940  grani.  Is  worth 
3i.  Hid.  sterlfaig.  The  Sicilian  tari  and  carlini 
are  thus  of  only  one-half  the  value  of  the  same 
denominations  in  Naples. 

Since  1818  the  coinage  of  Sicily  has  been  the 
same  as  that  of  Naples. 

Bills  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  3 
months*  date.    No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 


The  Revenue,  derived  principally  from  a  land- 
tax  of  19i  per  cent.,  a  tax  of  13  taris  12  grains 
per  salma  on  the  grinding  of  com,  and  customs 
and  navigation  dues,  amounts  annually  to  about 
£1,000,000,  gross.    [Naplbb.] 


Measvretand  IFc^SpMs.— The  canna  of  8  pahni 
or  96 inchea  s  81*85  Imp.  lacfaca;  and 3  palmi 
=  1  braeeio. 

The  sahn  of  land  =  5j^  Imp.  acres. 

The  tonna,  wine  measure,  of  4  barOI,  8  quar- 
tare,  or  160  qnartucd,  =  31*94  Imp.  gallons : 
the  pipe  Is  19  barrels,  =  93*79  Imp.  gallons. 

The  safana  generale,  oom  measure,  of  4  bls- 
accie,  16  tomoli,  or  64  mondelll,  =  lU  st^ 
Leghorn  measure,  ss  7-61  Imp.  bushels;  the 
salma  grossa,  sfanUarly  divided,  =  14  st^)a, 
Leafaoni  measure,  c=  iF47  Imp.  bushda. 

The  cantaro  grosso  of  100  rottoU  nosd,  each 
of  33  ounces,  e  169*53  Ibe.  avoirdupois :  the 
common  cantar,  or  cantaro  sottlle,  of  100  rottoli 
sottUl,  each  of  30  ounces,  =  1751)3  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois; thepoundof  19ounoes  b  4801  trov  grains ; 
and  100  Sicilian  Ibe.  of  19  onnoea  =  70*01  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
precious  metals  are  expressed  as  In  Naplxb. 

The  Sicilian  ship  ton  =  5  Sicilian  salmes  = 
94  cubic  French  fieet  (pieds  de  Sai). 

N.  B.^In  Messhia,  oil  is  sold  by  the  cafRso, 

SIERRA  LEONE.    [Nioritia.] 

SILK  (Da.  Z^de,  Fr.  Soie,  Ger.  Seide,  It.  Seta.  For.  Sl  Sp.  Seda.  Ras. 
Schelk)f  ft  soft  smning  filametit,  the  product  of  seyeral  npeoies  of  caterpillar,  par- 
ticularly the  Bombyx  mwri  or  nlkworm.  This  worm  is  about  six  or  eight  weeks 
in  arriviiig  at  maturity,  during  which  period  it  changes  its  skin  four  or  ^e  times ; 
and  ceases  to  feed  for  a  short  time  previous  to  each  change.  When  fhll  ^own  it 
eats  no  more ;  but,  ohooainir  a  eonyenient  place,  begins  to  discharge  riscid  pulpy 
twin  filaments  from  the  double  orifice  of  its  noee.  with  which  it  instinctiyely  enveloiw 
itself  as  a  defence  against  liring  enemies  and  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  it 
continues  this  operation  till  it  hu  spun  an  oyal  case  or  ball,  in  which  it  remains 
as  a  chrysalis  for  about  fifteen  days,  at  the  dose  of  which  it  perforates  the  end 
of  the  ai&cen  ball,  and  comes  out  a  'vrinced  moth,  to  deposit  its  eggs  for  a  fresh 
generation,  and  yery  soon  after  to  die.  Those  who  cultivate  the  worm  for  silk  do 
not  sufier  it  to  reach  this  last  stage,  because  the  silken  fibre  would  be  cut  into  small 
pieces,  by  the  openinx  at  which  the  moth  escapes.  When  the  whole  quantity  of 
silk  ifl  formed,  tney  <Mstroy  the  chrysalis  by  means  of  heat. 

Silk  occurs  in  yarious  forms.  Cocoons,  Knubs,  or  Husks,  are  the  balls  as  formed 
by  the  worm,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a  ffolden-yellow  colour.  Raw 
silk,  the  state  when  simply  wound  off  the  cocoons  into  skeins  or  hanks,  is  in  threads 
composed  of  seyeral  fibres,  united  by  their  natural  gum.  Waste  sUk  is  that  part 
which  is  first  wound  off  the  cocoons  in  the  operation  of  reeling  ;  and  such  cocoons 
as  being  eaten  through  by  the  worm  cannot  be  wound  off  by  the  reel,  but  are  after- 
wards carded  and  spun ;  also  of  short  ends  arising  firom  wmding. 

Raw  silk,  before  it  can  be  used  in  weaving,  is  made  to  take  one  of  three  forms : 
\8t.  Singles f  tiie  most  simple  process,  consists  in  merely  twisting  the  double 
thread  projected  from  the  twin  orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect,  in  order  to  give 
more  firmness  to  its  texture :  2d,  Tram,  formed  by  twisting  together,  not  yery 
closely,  two  or  more  thrcKads  of  raw  silk ;  and  this  description  most  commonly 
forms  the  w^  or  shoot  of  manufactured  fjpoods :  3d,  Organjnne.  principally  used 
in  the  warp,  that  is,  to  form  the  length  or  the  web^  is  composed  of  two  or  more 
threads  twisted  separately,  and  afterwards  combmed  together,  the  twist  being 
then  giyen  in  oontiary  directions.    When  thus  prepared  it  is  termed  thrown  silk. 

The  worms  are  fed  with  the  leayes  of  the  mulberry-tree ;  and  they  are  reared 
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in  a  kind  of  nnraery.  called  by  the  French  a  magnamerB,  Silk  hnsbandry  ie  ez- 
tenayelT  prosecuted  in  the  eonth  of  Europe— in  Italy,  where  the  annual  produc- 
tion is  about  12,000,000  lbs.,  chiefly  in  the  northern  states,  and  in  France ;  also  in 
China,  India,  and  Penda.  It  is  likewise  pursued  on  a  smaller  scale  in  manT  other 
countries  posisessiDg  a  soil  and  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry. 
The  Indian  siUc,  produced  fh>m  a  worm  and  leaf  peculiar  to  Bengal,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  Italy,  and  China,  all  produced  from  the  Bomhyjt  tnort,  reared 
on  the  white  mulberry. 

About  &fiOOfiOO  lbs.  raw,  waste,  and  thrown  silk  are  annually  consumed  in  this 
country.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Bencal,  and  from  Italy,  either  direct  or 
throu^  France  ;  it  is  also  brought  in  consicforable  quantities  from  China  (where, 
next  to  tea,  it  is  the  great  staple)  and  Turkey ;  and  in  smaller  quantities  from 
Uolland,  the  United  ^tes,  and  other  places.    TSilk  Manufacturb.]    8 

SILK  GUT.  a  hard,  white,  transparent  thread,  about  a  foot  in  length,  made  in 
China  and  Italy  from  the  intestines  of  the  silk  worm,  and  used  for  angling. 

SILK  MANUFACTURE.  This  manufacture  originated  in  China,  from  whence, 
according  to  the  brat  credited  accounts,  it  was  carried  to  Constantinople  by  Persian 
missionaries  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  550.  Its  progress  was  at  first  slow, 
and  for  600  years  was  confined  to  the  Greek  empire.  In  the  12th  century,  how- 
eyer.  it  was  extended  to  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  from  thence  by  degrees  into  Italy, 
Spam,  and  eyentuaUr  to  France,  in  which  it  had  effectually  taken  root  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  1.  Its  early  history  in  England  is  inyoWed  in  obscurity  ;  but 
the  reicn  of  Edward  III.  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  period  of  its  introduction 
into  this  country.  It  attained  a  certain  extent  in  the  16th  century,  particularly  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  number  of  Flemish  workmen  settled  in  ner  domlmons 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alya ;  and  a  further  stimulus 
was  given  to  it  in  1685,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  removal  in 
consequence  of  a  number  of  French  Protestant  weavers  to  England.  Numerous 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  manufacturers  ;  and 
in  1765,  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  strictly  prohibited.  This  law  gave 
to  the  English  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  from  which,  in  the 
then  imperfect  condition  of  the  trade,  they  would  have  been  driven  by  foreign 
competition  ;  but  it  did  not  secure  to  them  prosperity.  By  withdrawing  a  power- 
ful mcentive  to  economize  the  processes,  silks  continued  a  high-priced  luxury, 
accessible  only  to  the  wmlthier  classes,  and  of  course  liable  to  aU  the  caprices  of 
fashion ;  whiie  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  smuggler,  tended  farther  to  increase  the  eviL  Under  the  combined 
infiuence  of  these  causes  the  trade  increased  slowly ;  those  who  embarked  in  it  were 
exposed  to  continued  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress  ;  and  down  to  1824,  the 
silk  manu&oture,  notwithstanding  aU  the  protection  it  had  received,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  firmly  established.  In  that  year,  however,  influenced  by  the  suggestions 
of  Mr  Husldsson,  a  bold  and  enlightened  policy  was  adopted  by  our  government. 
The  high  duties  of  4s.  per  lb.  imposed  npon  raw  sUIl  and  of  146. 8d.  per  lb.  upon 
undyed  thrown  silk,  were  reduced ;  the  former  to  3a.,  and  the  latter  to  7s.  6d.  per 
lb. ;  and  in  1829,  to  the  rates  of  Id.  and  8s.  6d.  respectively.  The  prohibitory  act 
of  1765  was  also  repealed,  and  a  scale  of  duties  adopted  (equivalent  to  30  per  cent 
ad  vahrmjU  under  which  foreign  manufactured  silk  goods  might  be  imported  after 
July  5, 1826.  In  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  duty  on  undyed  throvm  silk  was  farther 
reduced  to  Is.  the  lb. ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  on  the  rates  on  manu&ctures. 

The  consequence  of  Mr  Huskisson's  reductions  was  a  great  and  sudden  increase 
of  the  silk-trade.  The  manufBMJturers  at  first  suffered  severely  from  foreign  com- 
petition ;  but  this  evil  was  partial  and  temporary.  Stimulated  by  that  rivalry, 
such  improvements  were  effected  in  the  quauty  of  our  fabrics  as  rendered  them 
e^ual,  and  in  some  cases  superior,  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  other  coun- 
tries. At  the  same  time,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and 
by  conducting  the  sevenl  processes  upon  a  scale,  and  according  to  principles, 
admitting  of  great  economy,  British  ^ks  have  not  only  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  humbler  classes,  but  in  other  markets  have  been  brought  into  success- 
ful competition  with  those  or  foreign  production. 

As  this  country  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  states  for  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  the  quantity  of  gjMKis  made  must  be  proportional  to  the  unmanufEkO- 
tured  silk  imported.  In  the  10  years  preceding  1824,  the  quantity  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk  used  amounted  to  19.409,020  .lbs.,  being  an  average  of  1,940,902  lbs. 
per  annum :  and  in  the  12  years  foUowing  the  change  of  system,  the  quantity  used 
was  49,978,331  lbs.,  or  4,164,444  lbs.  per  annum,  being  an  increase  over  the  average 
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of  the  former  period  of  114  per  eent.  iPorter^t  JPrograu  (^ths  NoHon,  S  2,  eh.  iL 
p.  256.)  It  is  further  remarkable  that^  notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  impor- 
tation of  thrown  silk  has  of  late  sensibly  diminished.  The  spar  of  competition 
has  led  to  the  introdnction  of  improved  machinery  into  our  tnrowinf  muls,  the 
effect  of  which  has  beoi  to  lessen  oy  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  tne  process. 
Both  branches  of  the  manQfibctare  haye  been  thus  prodigiouslY  expanaed ;  so 
that  in  every  article  of  plain  manufiMtnre,  and  of  what  are  called  heavy  goods, 
we  have  now  little  to  apprehend  from  the  free  competition  of  our  neignM>urs  : 
while  in  regard  to  mixed  |B;oods,  composed  partly  of  worsted  or  cotton  ana 
silk,  we  stand  without  a  nval.  It  is  chiefly  in  light  and  fancy  articles,  the 
won  on  which  is  proportionally  greater  vrith  merence  to  their  value  than  where 
a  larger  quantity  of  material  is  used,  that  the  competition  of  foreigners,  owing  to 
their  cheaper  rate  of  labour,  is  successftd.  The  Lyonese  manuflEbcturer  is,  besides, 
entitled  to  a  preference  for  his  &ncy  goods^  as  a  reward  for  the  supenor  taste 
and  ingenuity  displayed  by  him  in  the  invention  of  patterns  and  the  combination  of 
colours.  This  superiority  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ^;ratuitous  instruction  which  is 
afforded  to  the  work-people  in  drawing  and  desigmnc  in  a  great  school  of  arts  at 
that  city  )  but  the  increasing  attention  now  paid  to  these  subjects  in  this  country, 
affords  reason  for  hoping  that,  even  in  the  fancy  department,  the  British  manufac- 
turer will  not  be  long  behind  his  foreign  competitors. 

The  numerous  fiibrics  woven  from  lOk  may  in  gcDcnl  be  elaaeed  under  the  head  of  Broad  SiOa, 
oomprebendioff  velveta,  danuuda,  aatlns,  levanUneB,  dncapee,  groe-de-naples,  aarcenete,  penlans, 
muse,  &«.;  vrajteti  Handkerdtieft,  embracing  bandanas*  barcelonas,  and  similar  textorei; 
KWcmd4,'  Hote and gicve$ i  Jfimdj^oodf ,  oompreiMnding bombazines,  poplins,  lustres,  sbawls, 
and  all  the  fabrics  in  which  silk  forms  a  component  port  [Bee  these  difierent  heads.]  Bilk  is, 
besides,  used  in  the  manuftcture  of  a  number  of  small  articles. 

A  variety  of  processes  are  followed.  In  weaving  plain  goods,  a  dmple  loom  Is  employed, 
which  in  construction  does  not  materially  differ  firmn  that  used  for  other  fhbrics ;  but  figure* 
weaving,  or  the  art  of  |»odnclng  various  patterns  in  the  cloth,  to  generally  performed  by  a  loom 


Invented  by  M.  Jsoquard,  an  ingenious  bnt  unfortunate  weaver  of  Lvons.    The  Jacquard  loom 
was  introduced  into  thto  country ;  and  as  by  its  means  the  moat  beantiAil 
pushed  by  men  of  ordinary  skill,  and  with  little  more  labour  than  that 


products  can  be  aoeom- 
uired  for  the  plainest 


plisfaed  by  men  oi  ordinary  suii,  ana  wisn  unie  more  laoour  tnan  toat  requirea  lor  the  pudnest 
goods,  it  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  every  other  method  of  fisured  suk  weaving.  Power- 
weaving  to  employed  for  the  production  of  both  broad  rilks  and  ribands ;  but  owing  to  tne  delloucy 
of  the  texture  of  silk,  it  to  not  considered  susceptible  of  much  extension  in  any  save  common  ar- 
tfades.    It  to  prosecuted  chiefly  in  fisctories  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Norfolk. 

The  principal  nats  of  the  manulseture  in  tlito  country  are,— for  broad  silks,  Bpitalilelds,  Man- 
chester, Maodesfleld,  Glasgow,  Patolev,  and  Dublin ;  for  crapes,  Norfolk,  Buffolk,  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Bomoset ;  for  nandkerdiielk,  Manchester,  Maociesfleld.  Paidey,  and  Glasgow ;  for 
ribands,  Coventry ;  for  hosienr,  Derby ;  and  for  mixed  goods,  Norwich,  Mandiester,  Paisley,  and 
JDublin.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  to  estimated  at  neariy  i?10,000,000 ;  more  than 
9-lOths  ctf  wtiich  are  for  home  coosnmpUon. 

The  foreign  states  in  which  the  msnuCwture  chiefly  extots  are  China,  India,  France,  Italy,  and 
Bwitxeriand.  The  Importations  into  thto  country  are  almost  wholly  from  France  and  India  ; 
the  former  constoting  chiefly  of  plain  and  figured  alfia,  ribands  and  gauxes,  milHnery  and  made-up 
goods,  with  a  small  ouantity  of  crape  and  velvet ;  the  latter  chiefly  of  bandanas  and  other  hano- 
lerchieto.  Only  about  l-6th  of  the  Importations  from  India  to  entered  for  home  consumption,  the  re- 
mainder bdng  re-exported  to  France,  Germanyt  Spain,  and  America. 

Progress  of  the  Silk  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  1827  to  1840. 


French  or  European  sOks  (exduslve  of 
lace  and  millinery)  entered  for  home 
consumption fb$, 

India  silks:  Bandanas,  romato,  ftc,  do., 

— -— «—    Crne,  shawto,  searb,  gown 

pieces,  &c,  do No. 

— — —   TuTeties,  A:c,  do....  ..f»eoef , 

Raw  and  waste  silk,  do. Ow. 

Thrown  silk,  do Mu, 

British  silk  manuflbetures  exported:  de- 
clared value £ 


1887. 


llff,87B 

U,183 

S4,900 

I8,]fi0 

3,700,138 

4M,015 

836.344 


1830. 


196,370 

77,968 

17,890 

9,078 

4,906,989 

436,335 

378,048 


1836. 


100,840 

169,897 

8,740 

1,813 

6,406,846 

961,370 

973,786 


1840. 


843,946 

100,838 

463 

1,990 

4,331,113 

988,147 

799,648 


The  exports  ctf  British  sUks  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies;  they  are  also 
shipped  to  B.  America,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  India  and  France ;  to  wUch  last,  goods  to 
the  amount  of  about  £30,000  are  now  sent  annually. 

In  1861,  the  declared  value  of  sUk  mannftctures  exported  was  £1,134,931 ;  of  thrown  silk, 
twist  or  yam,  £198,688 :  total,  £1,331,869.    But  see  SurruKSKT. 

For  ftuther  Information,  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  "Silk  Uanul^Mtaze"  of  Dr,  Lardntr'M 
Cabintt  Cf^elopmdiOf  and  to  Dr.  Ure's  Philotophff  of  MamtfacUtru^  4hx 

SILVER  (Fr.  Argent.    Du.  Zilver,    Ger.  SUber,    It.  Argenio,    Por.  Praia. 
Bos.  Serebro,    Sp.  PUUa^    Per.  Nokra\  a  metal  of  a  beantifnl  white  colour  and 
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great  Instre.  Sp.  gr.  10*5.  In  malleability  and  daotility  it  exceeds  all  metals 
except  gold.  It  may  be  extended  into  leaves  not  exceeding  l-10;000th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a  human  hair.  Fusing  point,  1873^ 
Fahrenheit.  Silver  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  been  longest  known ;  and  its 
vses  are  numerous  and  important.  Alloyed  with  copper,  it  is  employed  throughout 
the  world  for  coins,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  articles  of  household 
furniture  and  ornament,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  great  un- 
alterability.  In  the  arts  it  is  extensively  used,  particularly  for  silvering  or  plating 
other  metals.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  used  for  colouring  porcelain.  The  nitrate  w 
silver  is  the  strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  known  in  surgery. 

Silver  occurs  in  the  metallic  or  native  state  in  fine  filaments,  disseminated  through 
rocks,  but  chiefly  in  veins  in  primitive  and  secondary  mountains.  It  also  occurs 
in  combiuation  with  other  metals,  and  with  sulphur.  The  great  source  of  supply 
is  Mexico  ;  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  in  Peru^  and  other  parts 
of  South  Ainerica,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Norway.  In  England  it  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  lead  mines.    [Bullion.    Cotn.    PlatbJ 

SIMARUBA,  the  toush^brous^  bitter  bark  of  the  Qwuaia  Simaruba.  li  is 
imported  in  bales  from  the  W.  Indies ;  and  its  inftision  is  used  as  a  tonic; 

Singapore,  a  small  island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Malaoes;. 
the  site  of  a  flourishing  British  settlement.  Length,  25  miles :  breadth,  15 ;  area,  270 
sq.  miles.  The  town  is  situate  in  lat.  P  17'  N.,  and  long.  103^  51'  £.  Population, 
60,000,  mostly  Chinese  and  MaUys.  The  island  belongs  to  the  East  India  Company. 

Thta  MttlemflDt  was  projected  by  Sir  Stamford  RafllM  In  1818  as  an  emporium  for  the  oommeroe 
<rf  tbeBastem  lalanda,— theBritiah  intercourae  with  which  had  material^ »ffered  brthe  restora- 
tion of  Java  to  the  Dutch  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  island  was  purchased  from  the  Princes  of 
Jehore  in  1819,  and  its  soTenisnty  eonllrmed  to  Great  Britain  in  18S&»  by  a  convention  with 
these  princes  and  the  Khig  of  Holland.  Its  ellmaSe  is  hiofaly  salubrious,  being  freshened  with  sea 
hresaes.  The  n^y  months  are  the  coldest,  namelyt  Deoembar  and  January ;  and  the  driest 
months,  April  and  May,  the  hottest  Being,  however,  not  aboveSO  miles  from  the  equator,  there 
Is  little  vanety  in  the  seasons,  and  FahreahSt  ranges  only  from  about  70^  to  90".  FruitB,  catechu  or 
gambler,  and  a  few  spioee,  ave  the  only  vegetable  productions  c^  the  island  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  the  prepavatton  or  peari  sago  and  iron  Implements  by  the  Chinese  are  almost  the  sole  roann&e- 
tures.  Singapore  derives  its  Importance  solely  from  being  an  entrepSt  for  the  commerce  between 
Bastem  and  Western  Asia,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  Europe.  For  this  it  is  admirably 
suited  by  its  geographical  position,  being  in  the  direot  track  of  vesseb  going  betwixt  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas,  and  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  Malav  penhuula  and  the  richest  of  the  Indian 
isUnds.  When  founded  in  1819  it  was  inhabited  by  oafy  a  few  hundred  Malay  fishermen ;  but 
in  a  very  few  yean  it  became,  next  to  Batavia,  the  greatest  port  in  the  Gastem  Archipelago. 

The  town  is  situate  on  a  salt  creek  near  the  W.  nart  of  a  bay  on  the  8.  coast  Ships  lie  in  the 
roads  at  the  distanoe  of  firom  one  to  two  miles  accwding  to  their  draught ;  but  cargoes  are  dischaiis«<l 
or  taken  in  with  safety  by  means  of  lighters.  All  provisions,  except  fish,  are  dear.  Singapore  is 
in  every  respect  a  free  port,  there  bemg  neither  import  or  export  duties,  nor  harbour  or  shipping 
dues.  The  mode  of  transacting  busineas  is  described  by  Mr  Crawfturd  as  simple  and  efficient  Tho 
European  merchants,  or  rath«r  Ihctors,  roost  of  them  acting  on  commtvlon,  do  not  trust  their 
aflUrs  to  native  agents,  but  transact  them  in  person,  with  tne  oooaslonal  asriatance  of  a  Chinese 
Creole  as  an  interpieter  and  broker. 

There  is  scarcely  a  port  whose  trade  is  so  diversified  as  that  of  E^ngapore.  The  chief  Asta- 
tic productions  to  DC  found  in  its  market  are  gold  dust,  pepper,  Banca  un,  edible  birds*  nests, 
coflee,  raw  silk,  sugar,  tortoise-shell,  bMies-de-mer,  casna,  sago,  ebony,  catechu,  rattans,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  articles,  tho  produce  of  the  countries  described  under  the  heads  EAsrcMr 
I8LAKD8,  SiAM,  Ahnam,  and  PRAippiNsa,  whieh  are  re-exported,  prindpally  to  Bngbuid,  China, 
and  Indto,  in  exehanse  for  British  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  hardware,  firearms,  Chinese  articles 
and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  &o.  Of  late  years  the  aggregate  amount  of  impcffta  and  exports 
has  been  about  $15,000,000,  or  nearly  d&S,90O,OOO. 

The  intercourse  with  Cliina,  the  Bastem  Peninsubt,  and  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  is  conducted 
by  jiatives  In  Junks,  proas,  and  craft  of  the  most  varied  deaortption,— «very  year  showing  an  addi- 
tion to  their  number  and  to  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  equipped.  If  to  these  be  added 
tho  European,  Indian,  and  American  vessels,  the  whole  amount  or  shipping  annually  entering 
Singapore  is  considerably  upwards  of  900,000  tons.    8 

MxAsmtas,  Mohbt,  &c 
Mecuures  and  WelghU,  ~^The  oovid,  doth  the  coige  or  score.  The  gold  and  sDver  wdgfat 
measure,  =  18  Imp.  inches.  The  gantang  of  9  is  the  buncal,  which  weiglu  9  dollars,  or  838  troy 
bamboos,  by  which  liquids,  grain,  and  fruit,  are  grains.  Britidi  measures  and  weights  are  gene- 
sometimes  sold,  =  l)  Bn{pEbrii  gallon,  or  1-04  rally  employed  in  the  sale  of  European  commo- 
Imp.  gallon.  The  eommon  wei^t  is  the  Chinese   didea. 

pecul  of  100  catties,  or  1000  taeis,  &s  133A  lbs.  '  Jfonev.— Accounts  are  stated  in  Spanish  dol- 
avoirdupois.  Salt,  rice  {from  Siam  and  the  {  burs  divided  into  100  cents ;  also  in  rupees,  an- 
Mahiyan  archipdago),  and  sago,  are  sold  by  the  nas,  and  pice,  as  in  IivniA.  IKIls  are  commonly 
koyan  of  40  peculs.  Bengal  rice  and  com  are  drawn  on  London  at  6  months'  sight ;  and  on 
sold  by  the  bag  containing  9  Bengal  maunds,  or  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Batavia,  and  Can- 
104A  li>B.  avoirdupois.    Piece  goods  are  sold  by    ton,  at  30  ds^s'  sight 

SINKING  FUND.    [Interbbt  (Compound)  and  Annuities.] 

SIZE,  a  gelatinous  substance,  obtained  from  parchment  aliavings,  fish  skin,  and 
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seyeral  animal  membranes.  It  is  less  adhesive  than  glue  ;  and  is  used  by  book- 
bindersjjpaper-hangers,  and  painters.    Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  flour  and  gum. 

SKATE  OB  RA  Y,  a  flat  fish  iRaid),  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  with  a  loug  narrow 
taU.    Eight  or  nine  distinct  species  frequent  the  British  coasts. 

Aj  food,  the  skate  is  held  hi  very  different  demes  of  estimation  in  different  places.  In  London, 
particularly,  large  qoantities  are  consumed,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  delicate  and  well  flavoured ; 
nut  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  seldom  devoted  to  any  porpose  beyond  that  of  baiting  pottf  for 
catching  cnhs  and  lobsters.  Skate  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  during  autumn  and 
winter.  In  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  they  are  usually  maturing  cggi  or  young ; 
and  their  fiesn  is  then  soft  and  woolly.    The  French  are  treat  consumers  of  skate. 

SKINS  (Fr.  Peawp.  Ger.  Felie.  It.  PeUi.  For.  PeUes.  Sp.  Pielet),  as  dis- 
tingnidied  in  commerce  from  Hides,  are  those — such  as  calf,  goat,  kid,  and  lamb 
skins^which,  when  prepared,  are  used  in  bookbinding,  glove-making,  and  other 
lichter  deeciiptionB  of  leather-work.  Calf  and  kip  skins  are  lar^ly  imported  from 
luissia  and  Germany.  Kip  is  a  term  used  in  trade  to  distinguish  neifer-skins,  or 
such  as  are  between  the  ox  and  cow  hide  and  the  calf-skin.  Goat-skins  are  brought 
chiefly  frtnn  Morocco  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India,  France, 
and  Germany.  Kid-skins  are  extensively  imported  for  the  glove-manufacture,  both 
in  a  dressed  and  undressed  state ;  the  former  solely^  from  France,  the  latter  mostly 
from  Italy  and  India.  Lamb-skins  are  brought  in  considerable  numbers— from 
1,600,000  to  2,000,000  annually— from  Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands.  The  chief 
other  kinds  which  enter  into  our  import-trade  are  deer-ekins  from  the  United 
States,  and  seal-skins  frt>m  British  America.    [Fur  Tradb.] 

SLATE  (Fr.  Ardoue.  Grer.  Scfn^er)^  a  laminated  stony  substance,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds ;  though  the  only  one  of  commercial  importance  is  dauslaie, 
employed  for  rooflng.  It  is  uso  used  in  laree  slabs  to  form  cisterns,  for  shelves  in 
dairies^  for  paving  the  floors  of  cellars  and  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes 
for  which  its  strength,  dnrabili^,  coolness,  and  the  ease  vnth  which  it  can  be 
cleaned,  owing  to  its  non-absorbing  property,  adapt  it :  some  flue  varieties,  rubbed 
smooth  vnth  sand,  are  likewise  employed  as  a  vmtingmaterial,  forming  tne  well- 
knovm  school-slato.  The  principal  slate-quarries  in  Britain  are  in  M^es,  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotland ;  the  most  extensive  being  in  Carmarthen,  near  Bangor,  and 
at  Easdale  and  Ballachulish  in  Argyllshire. 

The  chief  other  kinds  are,  PoHihmg-sktiey  a  Hght  brittle  substance  of  a  cream- 
yellow  colour,  found  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  Auvergne;  and 
Dratoing'SkUef  of  a  grayish-black  colour,  used  for  crayons,  the  best  kinds  of  which 
are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

SLAVE-TRADE.  ''The  principle  of  co-operation,"  according  to  Mr  Wakefield, 
**  explains  the  origin  of  slavery^  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  some  countries,  and  the 
steady  progress  vniich  slavery  is  making  in  others."  ^  All  nations,  or  nearly  all, 
have  undergone  the  state  of  slavery,  sometimes  making  slaves  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  sometimes  obtaining  slaves  by  means  either  of  purchase  from  other  na- 
tions, or  of  war ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  that  wherever  population  has  in- 
creased so  as  to  render  land  scarce,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  combination  of  free 
labour,  slavery  has  either  assumed  a  very  mild  form,  or  has  been  wholly  abolished. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  slavery  was  revived  in  America  by  nations  which  had 
lately  abolished  it  in  Europe.  Bodies  of  emigrants  from  Spain,  England,  and 
other  European  countries,  settled  in  America,  and  took  possession  in  everv  case 
of  such  a  quantity  of  land,  that  there  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  all 
the  settlers.  With  such  M>undance  of  land  that  everv  one  could  readily  obtain  a 
piece  for  himself,  there  would  have  been  little  comoination  of  labour  amongst 
these  people,  if  they  had  not  obtained  slaves  who  might  be  compelled  to  help  each 
other.  All  of  these  bodies  of  settlers  did  obtain  slaves  of  one  sort  or  other ;  either 
red  men,  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  black  men  purchased  in  Africa,  or  crimi- 
nals transported  from  Europe,  or  Europeans,  not  criminals,  who  were  kidnapped 
and  sold  like  the  bhusk  natives  of  Africa."  {EdiHon  qf  the  WeaUh  qfNaOoru  by 
the  Author  0/ England  and  America,  vol.  i.  p.  45-47.) 

The  practice  ofpurchasing  African  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  in 
the  mines  and  plantations  of  America,  was  begun  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503,  and 
it  gradually  increased  with  the  extension  of  r!nropean  settlements  in  the  mw 
World.  In  course  of  time,  the  atrocities  with  which  it  was  attended  attracted 
the  notice  of  philanthropists ;  and  in  1788  they  were  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  bv  Mr  Wilberforce ;  through  whose  exertions,  aided  as  they  were  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  dar,  and  supported  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  the  powerful  agitation  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  Zachary  Macanlay.  and 
others,  chiefly  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  act  was  passed,  Marcn  25, 


jDuo.    AiuB  Bwtuw,  uvT^CTOTi  ncraly  salgMiM  oL.     .__  ..  , ^  , 

uid  it  it  onlj  dnoa  ISU,  whM,  bj  Mr  fton^iuit'i  tzaitions,  eUTe-dMing 
eiweted  to  ba  felonr,  Ibt^  It  hu  entinlj  oeuM  In  onr  eoloniM^ 

At  the  ckiM  of  t&e  wu  (1814-16),  the  British  fftnnaoani  aadeaTenred  to  obtun 
the  cononiranoe  of  foi'tisn  powera  in  the  kbolition  ;  uid  arentiuUl;  the  whole  of 
them  puted  bm  prohibiting  tbi  InSla.  Thsy  kll  likewise  aijrBed  to  a  mntul 
right  of  eeiioh,  ezoept  the  United  States';  (hoogli  thii  power  wsa  the  Srat  to  pro- 
tubit  the  iKMrtAtion  of  nesioee. 

Theeieitioniaf  the  aboBliomBts  in  Britain  were  then  directed  with  koirmented 
energj  agidiut  the  exiiteno*  of  tbtTeij  it8df ;  whieh  U  length  waa  ^M>lidied 
throni^ont  the  oolani«t  bj  the  statute  3  &  1  Wm.  IT.  e.  7S,  which  enaoted,  that 
on  August  1, 1834,  the  alarw  then  «xLiUng*'en  to  become  MprentlBedlaboiiieTB; 
the  term  of  their  appreuticeBhip  beiuB  fixed  to  expire  partly  on  AnguM  1, 1S38, 
and  parti;  on  Au^ait  1, 1840,  when  thqr  were  to  become  altanMhar  free.    To 
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is  2,500,000 ;  in  DiaiU|  ojuwMjmrv  ;  maa  lu  ^uo^  roEno  luco,  i 

£20,000 ;  in  all  whieh  there  i«  <tf  eonrte  BttD  an  eitenalTe  traffio. 


B.»,uuu  ;  m  au  wDion  uwn  IS  <H  ooniae  mu  an  e 
In  addition  to  this  intvmal  trade,  bowerer,  i 


a  are  extensiTol;  Imported 


into  Braiil,  Cuba,  uid  other  places,  notwitbstaotUi^  the  IraaUee  to  the  eoDtrarr, 
and  the  nuiatenance  b;  Britain  of  omisen  for  the  purpose  of  ssouring  their  fu- 
filmsut.  This  illicit  trade  it  ohlefl*  fdlowed  on  the  Afrlmn  eoast,  between  the 
Niger  and  Angola  ;  and  its  extent  shows  that  ft  must  bs  conniied  at  by  the  looal 
authorities  of  those  states,  or  that  thay  are  unable  to  prerent  it.  It  i*  ftarthsr 
to  be  regretted,  that,  slnoe  the  slaTC-trade  has  been  declared  illegal,  the  snfir- 
ings  of  Ihe  negroes  hare  been  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its  being  oeeeaaary  l« 
ooop  them  op  id  imall  oompass  in  their  passage  across  lue  Atlantic,  the  better  M 
aroid  the  Bntiah  oruisers,  while  a  pursuit  by  the  latter  often  leads  to  their  being 
thrown  overboard.  The  loss  of  lift  in  the  middle  passage  is  supposed  to  areiage 
one-fourth  of  the  cargo  ;  whieh  is  eiolDdre  of  that  produced  by  the  wars  among 
the  AtMean  tribes,  in  order  to  procure  captires  for  the  alaTers,  ud  br  the  "  sea- 
soning" of  the  negroes  after  their  reaching  the  Amerioui  main  or  the  west  Indies. 
^M  commoditisa  glTen  In  exchange  fir  the  ilaree  in  Afrioa  oonsist  ohieAj  of  eoane 
arms  and  Kunpowder,  imported  into  Braiil  and  other  places  eipreealy  for  this  in- 
(kmona  tr^o  from  England  and  Belgium,  the  common  cotton  fabrics  well  known 
In  the  British  manufacturing  districts  under  the  name  of  "  coaet  gi>ods,''  and  the 
other  articles  peculiar  to  the  AAican  trade  detailed  under  the  Dead  Miouni. 
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The  ahipping  orait  employed  is  chiefly  of  the  huild  of  the  United  States.  The 
negroes  seised  on  board  slaTe-yessels  by  the  English  oniisers  are,  we  may  add, 
generally  earned  to  the  British  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  in  slavee  on  the  western  eoast  of  Africa,  there  is  a  pe- 
riodical exportation  of  them  by  caravans  from  Sondan  to  the  Barbarr  States  and 
to  Egypt.  Many  of  these,  according  to  Dr  Bowring  iRsport  on  JBgypt^  p.  87), 
are  boys  who  hare  been  cmelly  mutilated  at  Kordofan  for  employment  in  the 
harems.  There  is  also  a  considerable  slaye-trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  from  Zanzibar,  as  well  as  by  the  Portuguese  from  Monunbique, 
for  the  supply  of  Tarious  parte  of  the  East. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  slaye-trade,  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
of  T.  Clarkson,  Mr  Stephen,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  and  others  exdusiTely  deyoted 
to  the  subject.  The  numerous  oonyentions  on  the  subject  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers  wiU  be  found  in  Mr  Hertslet's  Collection  of  Treaties.    8 

SLIP,  a  term  applied  to  a  place  with  a  gradual  slope  on  the  banks  of  a  water, 
suited  for  shipbuilouig  ;  also  to  an  ingenious  apparatus,  inyented  and  patented  by 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Morton  of  Leith,  for  haufing  yessels  up  to  be  repaired. 

Morton's  Piatant  Blip  b  a  cheap  substitate  for  dry  dodn,  where  it  has  not  been  deemed  expo* 
dient  or  practici^le  to  oonstroet  them.  ▲  veaad,  on  bdng  placed  in  it,  is  in  a  similar  dttiation  to 
one  upon  a  boilding  slip ;  and  a  ship  may  be  hMiled  ap»  haTe  her  bottom  inq)eeted»  and  even  get 
a  trifling  repair,  and  be  launched,  m  the  same  tide.  A  vessel  is  hauled  up  at  the  rate  of  31  to  5 
feet  per  minute,  by  6  men  to  every  100  tons.  The  whole  coet  of  a  slip,  with  an  iron  capstan- wheel 

Surchase,  &e.,  capaUe  of  containing  at  least  two  vessels  (but  exclusive  of  expense  of  laying  down), 
I,  for  those  of  100  tons,  l«ying-ways  850  Cset  long,  £400 ;  for  those  of  900  tons,  ways  880  fiMt, 


ppb  134,  330.    Morton  slips  are  now  In  operation  In  almost  aU  our  principal 
CUeutta,  Quebec,  Handlles,  Odessa,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  abroad. 

SLOOP,  a  yessel  with  one  mast,  like  a  cutter,  but  haying  a  jib-stay. 

SMALT  (Ger.  SehmalM\  called  also  aamre  or  powder  blue,  is  a  yitreous  sub- 
stance, procured  by  roasting  zaf&e  and  potashes,  or  by  ftising  cobalt  ore,  flinte, 
and  potashes.  In  either  way  a  blue  glass  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  pulyer- 
ixed.  Smalt  is  emplojred  for  relieying  the  yellow  tint  of  writing-paper  ana  linen, 
staining  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  and  for  giying  a  blueisn  colour  to  starch. 
It  is  manufactured  in  Norway  and  Germany;  from  whence  about  120,000  lbs.  are 
annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

SMELT  OR  SPIRLIN6,  a  small  fish  iOmertu  eperlanua,  Guy.)  of  the  salmon 
kind,  plentiful  on  the  E.  and  W.  ooasto  of  Britain  ;  length  about  seven  inches.  It 
ascends  the  riyers  in  August,  and,  after  spawning  in  March  or  Aj^ril,  returns  to 
the  sea.  The  Medway  smdto  have  a  high  reputation.  The  smelt  is  commonly  in 
great  re<^uest  from  ito  delicacy  and  flayour :  the  peculiar  cucumber-like  smeU  of 
this  fish  IS  well  known. 

SMUGGLING,  contraband  trading,  or  importing  goods  without  paying  duty. 
This  is  a  practice  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  moderate  tariit  When  duties  are 
excessiye,  experience  has  shown  that  an  illegal  traffic  will  be  created,  which  no 
power  or  ingnnuity  can  put  down.  At  present,  owing  to  ii^udicious  fiscal  regula- 
tions,  smug^ng  is  earned  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  m  almost  all  countries. 
In  our  own  it  preyuls  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  trade  with  France,  owing  to  its 
proximity,  and  the  high  duties  exacted  on  many  of  ito  productions ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  Report  of  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  1840,  that  it  has  been  so 
completely  reduced  to  a  system,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  regular  charges.  These, 
according  to  Mr  Macgregor's  eyidence,  are  9  per  cent,  upon  certain  qualities  of  silk 
and  fine  goods  ;  while  for  10  and  12  per  cent,  all  but  the  heayy  goods  can  be  in- 
sured into  this  country  (p.  13).    This  report  likewise  explains  that  the  high  pro- 


which  experience  has  proyedin  eyery  country  in  Europe,  that  the  moment  the  duty 
is  higher  than  the  premium  for  smuggling,  it  ceases  to  be  protectiye."  ilbid.) 
The  weight  of  these  reasons  was  felt  m  framing  the  tariif  of  1842,  in  which  many 
of  the  former  duties  were  lowered  ;  and  a  recTuction  of  the  excessiye  rates  still 
maintained  on  brandy  and  some  other  articles  only  awaits,  we  belieye,  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

But  the  abolition  of  smuggling  by  wise  and  moderate  legislation  is  desirable  on 
higher  grounds.  The  moralinfluence  of  the  law  is  impaired  when  it  first  tempta 
to  ito  own  yiolation,  and  then  punishes ;  for  a  sympathy  is  thereby  created  in 
fayour  of  the  breakers  of  it.    InBpain,  into  which,  from  oppressiye  duoes,  immense 
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guftntiiies  of  merohuidiae  are  smnggled  hj  way  of  Gibraltar  and  Porin^al^  no  one 
is  more  popular  or  more  interesting  than  uw  bold  eonirabandUia,  Multiplied  eTila 
beside  now  from  the  bribery  and  oomption  generated  by  eztraTuant  duties.  On 
these  ffronndfi,  there  are  probably  few  reforms  to  whioh  the  frienos  of  order  in  all 
countries  oould  be  more  useftilly  directed  than  in  eetabHshing  suioh  fiscal  regulations 
as  should  preserve  illicit  trade  at  a  minimum. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  direct  cost  of  protecting  the  customs  roTsnue,  by 
means  oi  a  preventiTe  guard  and  cruisers,  is  s]>ont  £500,000,  which  is  exolnsiTe  A 
the  charges  for  custom-house  officials.  A  few  cruisers  are  abo  maintained  on 
account  of  the  exdse  revenue,  besides  an  expensiTe  revenue  police  in  Ireland.  The 
chief  existing  act  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling  is  8  &  4  Wm.  lY.  e.  53. 

VoMflli  and  boats  bdoQgliic  In  tlM  whole  or  in 

1}art  to  Britkh  BuMectt,  having  CUie  bulkheadt, 
abe  bowi,  double  ndee  or  botUnns,  or  any  aecret 
place  adapted  for  concealing  goods,  or  having 
any  hole,  pipe,  or  other  device,  adapted  tor  run- 
ning goods,  are  forfeited,  with  all  guns,  fturnl- 
ture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  apparel;  and 
all  foreign  vessels  or  boats,  not  square-rigged, 
oomfaig  w  or  arriving  at  any  port  of  the  tfnlted 
Kingdom,  having  on  board  goods  liable  to  the 

Syment  of  duties  or  prohibited,  oonoealed  fan 
se  bulkheads,  bows,  double,sides  or  bottoms, 
or  any  secret  place,  are  forfeited,  3&  4  Wm.  lY. 
c.  £3,  1 14. 

If  goods  suMMt  to  any  duty  or  restriction, 
or  i»«hibited,  pe  concealed  in  any  manner  on 
board  any  vessel,  all  such  goods,  and  all  other 
goods  packed  with  them,  are  forfeited  (|  lA). 

y  esMls^of  British  ownership,  not  square-rigged 
or  propelled  by  steam,  and  all  sudi  vessels, 
whether  propeltod  by  steam  or  otherwise,  of  less 
burden  than  200  tons,  of  which  the  length  is  to 
the  breadth  fan  a  greater  proportion  than  S  feet 
6'inches  to  1  foot,  and  all  such  last-mentioned 
veeselii  carryinc  arms,  and  all  vessels  of  more 
than  MO  tons  burden,  armed  with  more  than 
S  carriage  guns  of  a  calibre  exceeding  4  lbs.,  and 
with  more  than  2  muskets  for  every  10  men, 
and  all  boats  of  such  ownership,  found  within 
too  leagues  of  the  coast,  are  foimted,  unless  the 
owners  have  obtained  a  license  firom  the  Com- 
miaBlonenofCustoms(|]6).  [But by 5 &6 Vict, 
c*  47,  {{  32  and  33,  the  provbfon  as  to  vessels 
under  200  tons  is,  where  the  measurement  is 
made  by  5  &  6  Wm.  lY.  e.  M,  to  apply  to 
vessds  under  170  tons.1 

Every  vessel  of  sucn  ownership,  or  whereof 
one-ban  of  the  crew  are  British  subjects,  is 
restricted  in  its  men  (oflBoors  and  boys  Included) 
to  the  following  proportions:  vis.,  if  of  30  tons  or 
under,  and  above  ft  tons,  4  men :  If  of  60  tons  or 
under,  and  above  SO,  ft  men ;  if  of  80  tons  or 
under,  and  above  60,  6  men ;  if  of  100  tons  or 
under,  and  above  80,  7  men ;  and  above  that 
tonnage,  1  mairfor  eve^  1ft  tons  addltlonaL  In 
a  higger,  the  following  are  the  proportions :  if  of 
30  tons  or  under,  8  men ;  if  of  50  tons  or  under, 
and  above  30,  9  men ;  if  of  M  tons  or  under, 
and  above  ftO,  10  men ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under, 
and  above  60,  11  men ;  if  of  KM)  tons  or  under, 
and  above  80, 12  men ;  and  if  above  100  tons,  1 
man  for  every  10  tons  additional.  A  vessel  in 
which  theee  restrictions  are  exceeded,  found 
within  100  leagues  of  the  coast,  it  forfeited, 
unless  especially  licensed  by  the  commissioners 
(3  Jk  4  Wra.  IV.  c  fi3,  5  17). 

Boats  solely  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
boatsbelongingto  square-rigged  merchant  vessels, 
and  life-boats  or  tow-boats  belonging  to  licensed 
pilots,  and  boats  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland 

SNOW,  a  vessel  rigged  in  the  same  maimer  as  a  bri^,  except  that  the  mainsail 
is  attached  to  a  small  mast  abaft  and  very  near  the  mammast. 
SNUFF  (Fr.  Tabac  en  poudre.    Ger.  Schnupfiabaek).    [Tobaooo.] 
SOAP  (Du.  Zeep.    Fr.  Savon,    Ger.  Se\fe.    It.  Sapone,     Por.  Sabao,    Rns. 
Mulo,    Sp.  Jabon),  a  detergent  compound,  made  by  uniting  a  fatty  or  oily  body 


navigation,  and  in  flaldng  on  the  eoasts  of  the 
North  and  West  Highlaads  of  Scotkad,  and  of 
Iretand,  are  not  Included  in  the  above  provisions 
(I  23).  [By  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  60,  S  8,  licensee 
are  .not  reouired  for  vessels  solely  engaged  in 
fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Bootland.1 

If  goods  liable  to  the  payment  <^  duties  be  un- 
shipped ftom  any  vesstf  or  Ixiat  (the  duties  not 
E first  paid  or  seeured),  or  if  any  proliibited 
be  imported,  or  If  any  goods,  wardiuuTi«d 
I  United  Kingdom,  for  home  oonsumptkm 
or  exportation,  be  damlestinely  removed,  all 
such  goods  are  forfeited,  together  with  all  cattle, 
carriages,  and  other  things,  used  in  the  removal 
(3  arT  Wm.  IV.  o.  fi3,  f  28).  Perwms  maktag 
collusive  seixures,  or  making  arrangements  to 
restore  goods  seixed,  or  tsJcing  bribes,  forfeit 
i;ft00  for  each  offenee,  and  are  rendered  in- 
capable of  serving  in  any  govemment-oAoe,  civil 
or  military ;  and  any  person  attempUng  to  seduce 
them  to  any  such  dareUetion  of^dn^,  forfoits 
£800  (S  33). 

Every  person  omoemed  in  the  unshipping  of 
prohiUted  or  uncustomed  goods,  or  knowinglv 
narbeuffng,  or  anflfiorlng  to  be  harboured,  such 

Eoods  or  goods  illegally  removed  firom  the  ware- 
ouse  t  and  every  pemn  to  whoee  hands  any 
such  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  nuqr  know- 
inriy  come,  or  who  may  be  in  anywise  ooncemed 
in  their  illegal  removal  from  the  warehouse,  for- 
feits either  treble  vahie  thereof,  or  £100,  at  the 
election  of  the  ooramisBionett  ({  44). 

Every  perscm  who  insures  or  undertakes  to 
ddiver  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods,  or  who 
in  punuanoe  of  such  insuxanee  or  otherwise,  de- 
livers such  goods,  and  every  alder  or  abettor, 
for  every  sueh  offence  forfeits  £ftOO,  over  and 
above  any  other  penalty  to  which  by  law  he  may 
be  liable ;  and  every  person  agreeing  to  iwy  for 
such  Insurance  or  conveyance,  or  receiving  or 
taking  sueh  goods  into  his  enstody,  or  suflnering 
them  to  be  so  recdvedtSufTers  a  like  penalty  ( $46). 
If  any  person  oflSsr  for  sale  goods  under  pretence 
that  they  are  prohibited,  oroave  been  unshipped 
and  run  on  snore  without  payment  of  duties, 
such  goods  (although  neither  liable  to  duties  nor 
prohibited)  are  lorMted,  and  the  petson  forfeits 
the  treble  value,  or  £100,  at  the  dection  of  the 
oommisstoners  ({  47). 

When  goods  are  seised,  and  any  dlqmte  arises 
whether  the  duties  have  been  paid,  or  they  have 
been  lawftilly  imported,  or  concerning  the  place 
whence  they  are  brought,  the  proof  lies  on  the 
owner,  and  not  on  the  olBoer  seixing  ({  114). 

Prosecutions  before  the  superior  courts  must 
be  brou^t  within  3  years  alter  the  cause  of 
action,  and  thoee  beforsjustioes  within  6 months 
(I  190).  But  where  a  person  has  escaped  frum 
custody,  information  nuur  be  laid  before  Justices 
after  the  6  months  ({  121). 
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with  the  alkAliM  soda  or  potaah ;  the  UBton  of  soda  forming  hardy  and  of  potash 
Moft  aovp.  Of  the  former,  the  orindpal  qnalities  mannfitetured  in  Britain  are,— 
whiie  9oapj  comnosed  chiefly  or  tallow  and  soda,  bat.  for  some  porpoees,  of  oliTe- 
oil  and  soda :  fethw  9oap^  Bude  of  tallow,  roein,  ana  soda,  adding  ocoasionally  a 
litde  palm-ou  ;  moiiied  soap^  formed  of  taJlow,  kitchen  stuffl  and  8oda,-~it8  pecu- 
liar appearanoe  being  oommonicated  by  dispersing  the  lees  tnroagh  it  towards  the 
end  or  the  operation ;  brown  soap,  made  from  palm-oil,  rosin,  and  soda.  Soft  soap 
consists  nsnally  of  potash  and  oil ;  the  latter  being  generally  fish  oil,  bat  occa- 
■kmallT  linseed  oil  and  coooa-nnt  oil.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  Yariety  of  toilet 
■oape,  hard  as  well  as  soft,  in  the  preparation  of  which  perAimes  and  other  ingre* 
dients  are  employed. 

In  Britain,  where  the  aoap  mnnn&ctore  li  of  groat  Importance,  the  hatd  kind  is  made  chMy  at 
LiTerpool  and  London,  but  in  ooniidenble  qoaatitiM  alio  at  Runcorn,  Bristol,  Brentford,  HuU, 
Broougrove,  Plymoutli,  and  Smethwiek,  and  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  In  Bootland ;  the  soft  kind  is 
made  prlndpaUy  at  LiTerpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bradford;  and  a  kind  called  siltfiited  soap  is  Uke- 
wise  extensively  manutiBfetiivcd  at  Liverpool.  From  the  excise  returns,  it  appears  that  there  were 
made,  in  1841,  fai  Bnidand,  140,712,535  Iba.  haid,  9,788,851  lbs.  soft,  and  3,i»l,868  lbs.  silkated  ; 
In  Scotland,  10,7«e,4$4  lbs.  hard,  and  4,536,€90  lbs.  soft ;  making  In  all  189,008,748  lbs. ;  which  is 
an  increase  of  aboat  80  per  cent,  since  1898.  An  allowance  or  drawback  of  duty  Is  made  on  the  soap 
used  In  the  woollen,  silk,  flax,  and  cotton  manulsctares,  which,  fan  1841,  was  granted  on  10,190,100 
lbs.  hard,  and  9,090,184  lbs.  soft :  the  allowances  amoanting  to  £78,1 18.  In  the  same  year,  iho 
net  amount  vielded  by  the  soap-duty  to  tlie  puUie  revenue  was  £815,804. 

In  Ireland,  where  sou)  Is  not  sunJect  to  excise-duty,  the  mannliftcture  is  carried  on  chisfly  ai 
BeUhst,  LondonderiT,  Limerick,  and  Corit ;  but  the  quantity  made  is  InsufHclent  for  the  consump- 
tioo ;  and,  in  1841, 9,818.709  lbs.  hard,  and  984,788  lbs.  soft,  were  hnported  from  Britain,  the  duty 
on  which  was  drawn  back  on  ddpment.  The  exemption  of  Ireland  from  duty  leads  to  fraudulent 
practices  both  there  and  in  Britain,  into  which  Irish  soap  is  said  to  be  largely  smnggied. 

The  exdse  duty  on  soap  was  first  Imposed  in  Britain  in  1711,  when  it  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  lb. 
It  was  raised  in  1713  to  lid.  per  lb. ;  and  again,  in  1788,  when  hard  and  soft  soap  were  first  dis- 
ilngulshed,  the  former  being  rated  at  S^d.,  and  the  latter  at  lid.  per  lb.  In  1816,  that  on  hard 
soap  was  inersased  to  8d.  per  lb.  But  since  Mi^  31,  1833,  the  duty  has  been  Ud.  per  lb.  on  hard 
soap,  and  Id.  per  lb.  on  soft.  In  1839,  the  number  of  soap  manuacturers  in  England  was  177 ; 
in  Bootland,  19 ;  and  in  Ireland,  183.    Badi  requires  an  annual  license,  oosUng  £A. 

The  soap-maker  was  formerly  saluted  to  an  arbitrary  and  vexatious  interference  from  the  ex- 
cise ;  but  of  hue  yean  the  regulations  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  there  is  now  no  superin- 
tendence of  the  process  of  manubcture,  which  may  be  conducted  tn  any  way  or  of  any  matsrlal. 
The  existing  act  is  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  40,  which  consolidated  and  amended  tne  biws  for  collecting 
the  duties,  repealing  at  same  time  no  fewer  than  17  previous  acts  regulating  the  trade. 

The  exports,  diiefly  from  Liverpool,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  three  yean  to  1841,  to 
about  20,000.000  lbs.,  consisting  aunoct  wholly  of  hard  soap.  The  Imorovements  consequent  on  a 
rebuation  of  the  excise  Interference  have,  of  late  yean,  exerdaed  a  tavourable  influence  on  this 
as  on  every  other  department  of  the  trade.  The  imports  of  foreign  soap  amounted.  In  1841,  only 
to  384  owts.  hard,  and  41  cwts.  soft ;  but  great  reductions  of  the  customs  duties  were  made  In  1848, 
and  the  Importation  in  future  will  probably  be  more  ooasiderBble.   B 

SODA  (Fr.  Hydrate  de  nude,  (xer.  Aetsmairon)^  an  alkaline  substance,  the  prot- 
oxide of  sodium  of  chemists,  is  found  natire  in  mineral  seams  or  crusts  in  Egypt, 
in  which  it  is  called  natron ;  but  in  this  country  it  b  commonlY  obtained  pore  oy 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  half  its  weight  of  quick-lime.  In  its  ori- 
ginal state  it  is  of  a  gray  colour,  fracture  Yitreous ;  out  by  the  addition  of  water 
u  becomes  white,  corystalline,  and  Tolatile,  and  is  then  the  substance  commonly 
called  pwre  or  cautHe  eoda,  but  more  properly  the  hydrate*  Soda  is  Tory  seldom 
used  in  a  separate  state.  In  commerce  it  generally  occurs  as  a  carbonate,  either 
pure,  or  in  the  impure  forms  of  Barilla  and  Kelp. 

flooA,  Carbomats  op  <Oer.  Kohleruavrm  m0tran)t  commonly  called  soda,  is  found  native  near 
Tripoli,  from  whence  it  is  exported  under  tiie  name  of  trona  /  also  in  soda  lakes  in  Hungary  uid 
Venesoela.  But  the  British  market  is  wliolly  supplied  with  carbonate,  either  in  the  Impure 
forms  of  barilla  and  kelp,  as  Just  noticed,  or,  as  has  been  chiefly  the  case  rinoe  the  reduction  of 
the  salt-duty,  by  that  preparad  from  the  sulphate  of  sodiu  The  latter  is  now  largely  manufsc- 
tured  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  of  extreme  purity ;  and  Mr  Brande  states,  that  in  many  of  the 
arts  it  has  been  substituted  for  potash.  Carbonate  of  soda  to  stronglv  alkaline  in  taste,  and  It 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green.  It  to  soluble  la  less  than  its  weight  of  boiUng  water,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  cold.    When  exposed  to  the  air  it  efllorseess. 

Soda,  Bulpbats  op,  called  also  02aiiftsr'#  »aU,  to  abundantly  ptodnoed  In  the  mannfiscture  of 
murlatie  add,  and  (tf  chlorine  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt.  Large  suppMes 
are  furnished  by  the  manuCscturere  of  UeacUng-powder.  It  to  also  a  natural  product,  aod  occurs 
in  many  mineral  waters.  Bulphate  of  soda  er^talHxes  fnm  its  aqueous  solunon  In  large  prisms, 
transparent,  and  alBoresoent  when  eapoeed  to  air ;  its  taste  to  saline  and  somewhat  bitter ;  and  it 
to  soluble  in  latber  less  than  three  tfaes  ita  weight  of  cold  water.  It  to  often  made  expressly  for  the 
production  of  soda  and  the  oarbonate. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  to  an  article  of  the  greatest  Importance  In  the  soap,  glass,  and  other  ma- 


nufbetures.  Both  it  and  the  sulphate  are  likewise  employed  in  medicine.  They  are  extensively 
mann&ctured  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  besideB  the  demand  for  home  oonsumptlon,  oonslder- 
abto  quantities  are  sent  to  the  United  Btates  and  other  places,  s 

SOLE,  a  spedps  of  flounder  iSolea  tnc^om),  common  on  the  British  coasts  : 
thoge  of  the  S.  and  W.  are  much  larger,  and  coupidered  otliorwise  superior  to  those 
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of  the  N.  and  E.  The  prindpAl  flshmic  gnmnd  ia  aloitf  the  S.  oout  from  Sqbmz 
to  Devonshire,  particnlarly  at  Brixham  and  Torbay.  soles  aio  in  eeasoB  from 
May  till  NoYomoer. 

SOUND,  a  Btrait  between  Sweden  and  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand,  which 
fonns  the  principal  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  North  Sea  and  tne  Bal- 
tic. A  toll  or  tribate,  called  the  **  Sonnd  daee,"  is  levied  by  the  King  of  Denmark  on 
ail  merchant-vessels  passing  this  strait,  or  the  two  Belts,  at  the  town  of  Elsinenr, 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Soond,  about  20  miles  N.  from 
Copenhagen,  and  at  which  they  are  required  to  anchor  while  Meeting  a  clearance. 

Tbe  duM  mn  levied  on  both  ion&a  and  Daniih  vuids,  sooOTdins  to  n  Axed  toriff.  It  is  ad« 
lusted  cliiefly  aooordlng  to  the  quantities  of  the  goods ;  and  amoonted  formerly  to  from  S-4ths  to 
1  and  l-4th  per  oent.  on  their  value ;  bat  by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmaric,  con- 
eluded  in  1841,  a  new  tariff  has  been  amed  to,  in  whldi  there  are  several  important  modifica- 
tions, and  the  does  on  the  cargoes  of  Bntish  vessels  (even  when  shipped  at  ports  not  British)  nuj 
be  now  reclconed  at  about  1  per  cent,  eui  mitorem,  which  indeed  Is  the  rate  nzed  for  cotton  manu- 
fKtures,  spices,  and  non-ennmerated  articles.  Besides  the  Sound  toll,  there  are  levied  Ugfat 
dues,  at  the  rate  of  41  specie  dirilars  per  vessel  (above  40  tons)  when  laden,  and  8^  epecle  dolSirs 
when  in  ballast,  each  time  thmr  are  passing  the  Bound  or  Belts ;  also  a  variety  of  small  Uses. 

The  duties,  light-money,  and  other  exactions,  are  levied  in  specie  rizdollara  of  48  stivers ;  redk- 
ontng  the  specie  rlxdoUar  at  the  rate  of  9k  to  the  Cologne  mark  weight  of  line  sQver,  which  makes 
its  value  about  4s.  fid.  sterling.  It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  notes  Issued  by  the  Danish 
National  Bank  are  to  be  recMved  in  payment  at  the  current  exchangeb 

The  revenue  derived  by  Denmark  from  the  Sound  toll  amounts  to  nearly  i£200,000  per  amram. 
The  dues,  though  levied  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining  lighthousee  on  the  coast,  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  in  an  ancient  claim  by  the  Danes  to  the  ezdoslve  privilege  of  navigating 
Um  Baltic,  as  the  Genoese  did  the  Black  Sea.  They  have  been  the  origin  of  many  quarrels,  and 
cost  more  mon^  than ,  if  sunk  at  a  very  low  interest,  would  have  produced  a  mnch  nigher  revenue. 
Betwixt  1948  and  16S9,  th^  caused  conthmal  disturbance,  leading,  on  two  occasions,  to  the 
burning  of  Copenhagen,  and  to  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  In  1650.  the  Danea 
were  obliged  by  the  BngUsh,  Dutch,  and  French,  to  fix  the  duties  aooordlng  to  a  moderate  tariff. 
Yet  even  In  uut  century  they  were  the  subject  of  altercation  with  both  Sweden  and  Holland. 
Considerable  surprise  has  often  btoen  exprened  at  the  tadt  submission  of  the  naval  powers  of 
Burope  to  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues ;  but  they  seem  to  consider,  either  that  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  been  submitted  to  has  settled  the  question  of  right,  or  that  the 
amount  of  unpost  and  Its  annoyances  to  trade  are  compensated  by  the  advanta«s  to  navigation. 

The  number  of  ships  which  passed  the  Sound,  and  deared  at  filslneur.  In  1^,  was  13,102,  bi 
burden  2,033,706  tons ;  Indnding  8417  BrHlsh  vesseb,  fai  burden  655,447  tons. 

The  only  other  water  oommunlcations  betwixt  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  arc,  the  stndt  call- 
ad  the  Great  Bdt,  betwixt  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Punen ;  the  Little  Belt,  betwixt  Funen  and 
the  continent ;  the  Sleswick  Hototein,  or  Eyder  Canal,  opened  in  1784 ;  the  Steckinits  Canal, 
betwixt  the  Eilbe  and  the  Trave  t  and  the  CK>tha  Canal,  In  Sweden.  The  navigation  of  the  Great 
Belt,  being  dreuitous  and  difllcult,  onafloouut  of  sand-banks  and  rocks,  is  frequented  almost  solely 
by  Danes ;  of  2107  vessels  which  passjBhis  strait  In  1836,  only  4  were  Britiah.  The  Little  BaU, 
in  some  parts  only  about  4000  fset  wide,<li  extremely  haaardous,  and  seldom  used.    8 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony  extending  from  132*  to  141*  E.  long., 
and  from  the  S.  coast,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  northwards  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Area,  300,000  sq.  miles.  Fnblic  affairs  are  administered  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  tiie  crown,  but  a  local  constitution  may  be  framed  when  the  popula- 
tion shall  amount  to  60,000.  8 

The  coast  of  this  part  of  Anstralla,  discovered  by  Flinders  in  1802,  was  first  regnhu-Iy  settled  In 
1836.  when  the  capital,  Adelaide,  was  founded  in  lat.  34*  AT  B.,  long.  138*  43^  B.  to  the  E.  of  Gulf 
Bt  Vincent,  and  distant  6  miles  from  a  creek  alTording  good  accommodation  for  shipping.  Little 
is  known  regarding  the  interior,  which,  however,  appears  generally  to  resemble  Nnw  South 
WALca,  In  being  adapted  rather  for  pasture  than  for  cultivation.  By  the  act  of  constitution,  it  is 
to  be  governed  only  by  laws  expressly  enacted  for  It;  is  in  no  ease  to  be  empfoyed  as  a  convict 
settlement ;  and  no  public  lands  to  become  private  proptfty,  except  bypurdiase  at  a  fixed  mini- 
alum  price,  or  as  much  above  It  as  may  be  determined  by  auction.  '  *  Tlie  whole  of  tibe  purchase- 
money  of  waste  or  pubUc  land  to  be  employed  in  conveymg  labourers,  natives  of  the  British  isles, 
to  the  colony.**  And  the  disposal  of  public  lands  and  management  of  the  emigration  fund,  was 
vested  In  crown  oommissionets.  An  extendve  loint-stodc  concern,  called  <*  The  South  Australian 
Company,**  was  afterwards  formed,  havfaag  for  Its  oMeets  the  purebaae  of  land  and  the  promotion 
of  emlgratioa ;  and  who  grant  leases  to  experienced  farmers. 

The  usual  course  of  trade  is  similar  to  that  at  the  Port  Phillip  settlement.  In  the  five  years 
1836-1840, 137  vessds,  having  an  anrwate  burden  of  08,481  tons,  and  carrying  13,370  emigiints, 
were  despatched  from  the  United  Xmgdom  to  this  colony. 

^  SOUTH  SEA  COMPANY,  an  association  formed  in  London  in  1711,  avowedly 
to  trade  in  the  South  Seas,  but  chiefly  in  reality  to  afford  financial  aid  to  the  go- 
reniment,  whose  obligations  they  reoeived  aa  capital  stock.  The  amount  thus 
treated  was  £9,471,325,  increased  in  1715  to  £10,000,000,  on  which  the  company 
teceived  6  per  cent,  interest,  besides  £8000  a-^ear  for  nuuiagement.  In  17*20  was 
passed  the  celebrated  South  Sea  Act,  authorizing  the  company  to  take  in  by  pur- 
chase or  subscription  both  the  redeemable  and  unredeemable  public  debts,  with 
the  view  of  reducing  them  all  under  one  head  of  account  at  a  uniform  interest  A 
ftill  account  of  the  South  S§a  BuMIe,  and  of  the  numerous  projects  generated  by 
the  speculative  phrensy  which  prevailed  in  EIngland  in  1/20,  will  do  found  in 
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MTherson'fl  Annals  of  Commerce,  yoI.  iii.  p.  90.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice 
here,  that  the  stock  of  the  company,  after  many  changes  before  1733,  was  then  ad- 
Jnsted,  and  has  since  remained,  at  ^£3,662,784,  Ss.  6|d.    [Funds.]   8 

SOVEREIGN,  an  English  «;old  coin  first  minted  by  Henry  YII.,  1485.  Its 
Talne  varied  at  difTerent  tunes ;  and  in  1666  it  was  superseded  by  the  guinea.  The 
BOTcreiffn  was  a^n  stmck  in  181 6^  since  which  it  has  been  the  principal  gold 
piece  of  the  Umted  KingdosL  It  is  minted  22  carats  fine,  and  at  the  rate  of 
£3, 178.  lO^d.  per  troy  ounce  ;  hence  its  fhll  weight  is  5  dwts.  3*274  srains  ;  but 
the  sovereign  of  5  dwts.  2A  grains,  and  the  half-sovereign  of  2  dwts.  13|  grains,  are 
allowed  currency  by  royal  proclamation,  June  7, 1842.    [Coin.] 

SOY,  a  pecuhar  savoury  sauce  made  from  the  bean  of  the  SojOy  a  species  of 
Doiichas  growing  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Genuine  sov  is  weU  flavoured, 
thick,  brown,  and  clear  ;  and  when  shaken  in  a  ^lass,  it  shoula  leave  a  coat  on  the 
sur&ce  of  a  Diifht  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  imported  from  Canton,  but  the 
best  is  brought  from  Japan  bv  way  of  Batavia. 

SPAIN,  a  European  kingoom  lying  between  lat.  36°  and  43°  46'  N.,  and  long. 
3*  2(K  £.  and  9°  WW,;  bounded  N.  by  Bay  of  Biscav  and  France ;  W.  bv  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic ;  and  S.  and  K  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Area,  183,000  so.  miles.  Population,  12^,000.  Capital,  Madrid,  an  inland  city, 
popb  183,000.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy :  the  le^iative  power  is 
vested  in  the  king  (or  queen^  and  the  cortee  composed  of  two  co-legislative  bodies,— a 
senate  nominatea  by  tne  soverei^p  from  a  triple  list  i>ropo8ed  by  the  provincial 
electors,  and  a  congress  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  i>roviuces  at  the  rate  of  1  for 
each  50,000  of  the  population.  The  elections  are  triennial ;  one-third  only  of  the 
senators,  however,  going  out  at  eaoh  period.  8 

Spain,  next  to  Switserland,  is  the  nuMt  fnountainoos  ooontry  in  Burope.  The  lofty  Pyrenees 
forming  its  N.E.  barrier,  are  continued  tfarotuh  the  N.,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  the  Can- 
tabrlan  chain,  rmining  parallel  to  the  Bay  or  Biscay,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Finiaterre.  The 
remainder  of  the  ooonti^  may  l>e  considerad  generally  as  a  lerlee  of  mountain-terraces,  which  pro- 
jecting suooeaively  their  rugged  edges  towaros  the  8.  present  a  flight  of  gigantic  steps  from  the 
Pyrenean  range  to  the  Meditermnean.  But  tlie  centrai.portion,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Old  Castile,  New  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
averaging  from  iOOO  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  singuhir  configuration  of  Spain 
renders  its  climate  various.  In  the  low  grounds,  the  heat  during  summer  is  excessive ;  In  the 
elevated  regions  the  temperature  is  cooler ;  and  the  interior  is  subject  to  piercing  winds,  whidi 
prevent  the  production  of  nuuiy  fruits  that  thrive  in  the  more  northern  latitudes  ofltaly. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Spain  are  the  Bbro,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadalquivir,  and  Guadlana,  some  of 
which  run  several  hundred  miles,  but  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  table-land,  and  the  acUoining 
tracts,  in  whidi  they  almost  all  rise,  they  contain  little  water ;  they  are  besides  impeded  by  rocks, 
■hallows,  and  cataracts ;  and  only  a  very  few  are  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  tliat  commonly 
near  their  mouths.  But  though  nearly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  inland  communication,  they  aio 
of  fanportanoe  for  the  irrigation  of  the  groundjr— a  practice  nearly  general  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  and  m  the  basin  of  the  Ouadalquivhr.  In  the  table-lands,  irrigation  cannot 
be  introduced,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  river  courses ;  and  in  the  M.  and  M.W.  maritime  pro- 
vinoes  it  is  unnecessary,  from  toe  i^andance  of  the  rains. 

The  soil  is  hi  general  fertile,  especially  where  irrigation  has  been  employed  ;  and  the  val«s  on 
the  EL  coast  are  remarkable  for  uielr  perpetual  succession  of  crops.  But  agriculture,  except  in 
Blscayt  Navarre,  and  Arragon,  and  In  the  huertoi,  or  Irrigated  lands  of  Granada,  Mureia,  and 
Yalenda,  is  In  the  most  backward  state  imaginable.  The  most  common  kinds  of  grain  are  wheat, 
maiie,  barley,  and  rioe;  the  wheat  is  raised  chieflv  in  Catatonia.  Old  Castile,  and  Leon :  and  the 
rioe  in  the  N.B.  provinoias.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  jnincipaUy  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro ; 
madder  and  saffron  on  the  table-land  of  Cuenpa ;  and  the  sogar-cane  and  cotton  in  the  6.  districts. 
The  usual  products  of  southern  latitudes,  namely  olives,  figs,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons,  abo 
abound.  And  to  these  have  to  be  added  barilla,  sUk,  honey,  llqaorice  Juice,  cork,  and  esparto 
or  sedge.  The  Pyrenees,  Asturian  Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  possess  luxuriant  forests ; 
but  on  the  whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  extensive  country  of  Burope. 

Of  domestic  animals,  the  most  important  are  sheep,  eroecially  the  merinoes  or  flne-woolled 
breeds,  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  and 
remove  in  summer  to  the  nearest  mountains,  diiefly  the  Slernui  de  Guadarama,  Avila,  and  Gata. 
This  migrating  system,  which  originates  in  the  physical  state  of  the  country,  is  an  hnportant  part 
of  the  rural  economy  of  Spain,  aud  is  govertaed  bv  peculiar  and  in  many  respects  oppressive  cus- 
toms and  btws.  The  number  of  sheep  u  estimated  at  neariv  14,0Uti,0UO.  Goats  also  are  numerous ; 
and  the  asses  and  mules  are  distingubhed  for  thehr  siie  and  beauty.  Spain  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  her  horses,  especially  those  of  Andalusia ;  but  few  of  the  finer  breeds  now  remain. 

Minerab  al>ound,  but  the  only  mines  extensively  worked  are  those  of  quicksilver  at  Alnuiden  ; 
of  lead  in  Granada ;  and  d  iron  in  the  Sierra  de  Aralar.  Salt  b  procured  at  Cardona,  in  Cata- 
lonia, lh)m  tlie  Albufera  do  Valencia,  and  from  the  sea  water  on  the  coast  of  Seville. 

Manufactures  wera  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Spain  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  but  tliey 
never  floorii^hed ;  and  fur  a  long  series  of  years  they  have  been  in  a  very  low  condition,  owing, 
{lesldes  the  general  causes  which  depress  the  country,  to  oppressive  taxes,  corporation  privilege.;, 
government  monopolies,  the  langubhing  emulation  produced  by  the  prohibition  of  foreign  goods, 
and  the  indolence  of  the  people,  produced  partly  by  the  enervauns  influence  of  the  climate.  The 
chief  manufikcturing  seats  are  Uiutselooa  and  other  towns  in  Catalonia,  aud  Alcoy  and  Valencia, 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  that  name ;  where  silks,  cottons,  and  woollens  are  made,  but,  except 
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tfae  fint,  ill  of  Inferior  quality.  BUcaj  i«  eelebntted  for  Us  iroD-works ;  and  the  IV.  pnrloeo 
generally  for  their  tamMriet.  The  only  other  manufaeturai  of  any  eoneequcnoe  are  thom  oT  aoap, 
paper,  luts,  linen,  and  pottery.  Saltpetre,  gnnpowder,  hraei-cannon,  tobaooo,  porcelain,  tapestry, 
and  mirrors,  are  made  exclusiTely  by  government. 

Wine,  the  great  staple  of  Spain,  is  prodaeed  chiefly  In  the  8.  proTinoes,  especially  Andalusia, 
the  princiml  seat  of  the  trade ;  but  vmeyards  are  seen  every  where,  exoept  In  the  most  elevated 
regions.  The  chief  kinds  are  Xeres  (Sherry),  Malaga,  Alioant,  Malvasia,  Tento,  and  Yal  de 
Penas.    [Wms.] 

The  internal  trade  of  Spain  Is  inoomiderable,  being  Impeded  by  the  want  of  sufficient  means  of 
communiaati<m,  to  which  great  obstacles  are  presrated  by  the  unikvourable  structure  of  the  coun- 
try. The  want  ctf  navigable  riven,  the  distance  of  the  central  provinces  from  the  ooase,  the  diffi- 
culty of  cutting  roads  and  canals  through  high  ridges  of  moantains  and  extensive  plains,  are  indeed 
impedimeDts  wfaleh  would  require  aU  the  activity  of  a  rich  and  weil-govemed  nation  to  surmount. 
The  roads  are  genenlly  unfit  for  wheel-carriagos,  and  merchandise  is  convqred  b^  orritror  or 
muleteers,  who  uaverM  the  counti^  in  all  directfons,  along  beaten  tracks,  many  of  whidi  are  aoces- 
Bible  only  to  them.  About  three-fourths  of  the  inland  traffic  in  com  is  oarried  on  in  this  manner ; 
though  recently  wagons  have  begun  to  be  introduced  where  nraetioable. 

The  narrow,  shortsighted,  anti- commercial  policy  of  Spain,  even  from  the  first  foundation  of 
her  American  colonies,  fettered  and  restricted  ner  maritime  tnde,  which,  after  a  period  of  gradual 
decay,  has  been  entirely  annihilated  by  her  Iosb  of  these  colonies  since  the  begimung  of  the  presmt 
century.  This  restrictive  system,  though  now  tottering,  b  still  maintained.  And  at  present,  in 
order  to  prop  up  the  trifling  manufactures  of  the  country,  most  of  the  products  of  forewn  industry 
are  iMded  with  prohibitory  duties,  and  thegreater  part  of  the  external  trade  is  oondueted  in  a 
contraband  manner  through  Portugal  and  CRbraltar,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  much 
to  the  demorolixatlon  of  the  people,  and  greatlv  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  revenue.  Exports, 
chiefly  wine,  quicksilver,  lead,  wool,  and  rainns,  with  lemons  and  oiangos,  flg^  dIve-oU,  and 
barilla,  and  occasionally  some  wheat.    Imports,  mostly  sugar,  coffee,  tobaooo,  and  other  colonial 

{>roductions  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philipphies ;  cotton  manufactures  and  cottoo  wool ; 
Inens,  and  hemp  and  flax ;  woollens ;  salt  fish,  haraware.  ghMS,  and  earthenware ;  timber,  rice, 
hides,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  exports  and  imports  are  each  estimated  at  from  £'4,000,(100  to 
£4,000.000  a-year ;  but  this  is  to  be  considered  as  only  a  rude  approximation,  there  being  no 
statistics  of  thv  miserable  country  on  which  we  can  repose  o(mfldence. 

Between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  conriderable  intercourse.  In  1S40  the  exports 
embraced 3,945,161  gallons  wine;  9^,268  gallons  brandy;  9,157,823  lbs.  quicksilver;  1,866,905 
lbs.  sheeps'  wool ;  106,605  cwts.  raisins ;  80,171  packages  lemons  and  oranges ;  1,305,384  pUlons 
olive-oil ;  36,585  cwts.  barilla ;  46,939  qrs.  wheat ;  lOw  tons  pig  lead ;  besides  small  quantities  of 
figs,  liquorice  Juice,  madder,  sumach,  raw  silk,  and  kid  ana  lamb  skins.  The  regular  imports 
of  British  produce  and  mannfactures  are,  from  the  circumstances  Just  alluded  to,  comparauTcly 
inooosiderable,  amounting  in  1840  only  to  £404,268,  and  in  1841  to  £413.849,  chiefly  linen  and 
woollen  manul^ictures ;  but  the  contraband  imports  of  cottons  through  Gibraltar  and  Portunl  are 
eonsiderabia.    Britain,  besides,  re-ships  tobacco,  spices,  and  other  foreign  merchandise,  to  Spain. 

Ports.— CSstfiJr,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  port  of  Spain,  is  situated  in  Andalushi,  on 
the  Atiantic,  60  miles  N.W.  from  Gibraltar,  to  lat  36°  38"  N.,  tong.  9^  W  W.  Pop.  60,000.  The  dty 
oocaples  the  extremity  of  a  tonciie  of  land  projecting  from  the  Isle  of  Leon,  making  with  the 
mainland  a  oonnmodlous  bay.  The  port,  formed  by  a  projecting  mole.  Is  accessible  only  to  small 
vessels ;  those  of  larn  burden  anchoring  3-4ths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  strongly  fortified. 
Imports,  Ihien,  woouen,  silk,  and  cotton  Csbrlcs ;  timber,  tobaooo,  hides,  salted  fish ;  and  sugar, 
eocoa,  ooflTee,  and  other  tropkal  produce ;  this  dty  possessing  the  largest  share  of  the  colonial 
trade.  Exports,  principally  wine,  of  which  about  30,000  butts  a-year,  value  near  £1,000,000,  are 
shipped  chiefly  to  Kn^nd,  from  Cadis  and  the  other  ports  around  the  bay ;  the  ottier  exports  are 
quicksilver,  provisions,  brandy,  salt,  wool,  and  oiL 

Bareetona  lies  la  Catatonia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  fai  lat  4P  88^  N.,  long.8«  lO'E.  Fop.  180,000. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  manufiactures  of  silk,  leather,  lace,  wool,  and  other  materials,  all  mostly 
in  a  declining  state.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  but  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  andior  in 
an  exposed  ^nation  outside.  Imports,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  &h,  hides,  cocoa,  spices,  dye-woods, 
indigo,  staves,  cheese,  bees-wax,  horns,  and  specie.  Bxports,  silks,  ribands,  IsMoes,  paper,  hats, 
soap,  flrenrms,  and  steeL 

AUeaiU  lies  in  Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  hi  lat.  38°  81'  N.,  long.  (P  87'  W.  Pop.  14  rou. 
Its  pier  Is  accessible  only  for  small  craft ;  lane  vessels  anchor  outside.  Exports,  wine,  brandy, 
almonds,  barilla,  olives  and  olive-oil,  fifs  and  other  fruit,  salt,  wool,  esparto-rush,  dlk,  &e.  Im- 
ports, oohMilal  produce,  timber,  salted  fish,  linens,  cottons,  &c 

Makiffa  is  situated  hi  Granada,  on  the  Mediterranean,  69  miles  N.E.  of  Gibraltar,  In  tet  36^47 
N.,  and  long.  4<*  85'  W.  Pop.  58,000.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour.  Exports,  diiefly  wines, 
raiabis,  almonds,  grapes,  fl^s,  and  lemons ;  with  lead,  ol.ve-oU,  brandy,  andiovlee,  barilla,  soap, 
fte.    Imports,  iron,  salt-flsh.  butter  and  cheese,  woollens,  colonial  produce,  ^c 

BOboo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Biscay,  and  chief  port  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  Ues  hi  btt.  43<>  18'  N., 
long.  8®  M'  W.,  on  the  Nervion,  about  10  miles  above  Its  confluence  with  the  sea  at  Portugalete, 
whOTo,  or  at  Obtvlaga,  6  miles  above,  lu'ge  vessels  usually  stop.  Exports,  piindpally  Iron  and 
iteel,  wool,  Ihiits,  com,  and  fish.    Imports,  chiefly  colonial  produce,  cottons  and  woollens. 

PahMf  tiic  capital  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  island  of  M^orca,  lies  in  a  bny  on  its  S. 
dde,  in  lat,  30"  84'  N.,  long.  8"  38'  B.  It  trades  chiefly  with  Spain,  France,  and  England.  Ex- 
ports, olive<»il,  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  capers,  saffron,  and  mules.  Imports, 
wheat,  iron,  hardware,  provisions,  and  manufactured  goods. 

Mkasurkb,  Wbiohtb,  Mon«y,  Financcs,  &e. 


MBAaVRRB  A  WD  WSIOHTB. 

The  (Burgos)  foot  of  18  pulgados  or  16  dedos, 
s=  11*128  Imp.  inches ;  the  vara,  or  Castile  ell, 
of  3  feet,  or  4  palmos,  =  33*38  Imp.  inches ;  and 
100  varas  =  98*73  Imp.  yards;  t!ie  codo,  for 
moasurtng  timber  and  masts,  is  Ids  of  the  vara. 


and  consists  of  8  palmos  de  Ribeira ;  the  estada, 
or  Cathora,  is  6  feet ;  the  cuerda  Is  33  palmos  do 
vara ;  the  estadale  is  18  fact.  The  Oastilian  or 
Juridical  league  of  5000  varas  =  4637  Imp.  yards ; 
the  Spanish  league  of  mw  varas  =  7418  Imp. 
yards ;  the  marine  league  is  ^th  of  a  degree. 
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Hio  uranfiida  of  vliMjrard  land  =  53771  xituuv 
Yams  ss  3  Imp.  roods,  81  poles  nearly;  the 
AMi«^da  of  com  land  b  In  general  about  6000 
•quare  varas,  or  1  Imp.  aere»  I0|  poles  nearly ; 
tbe  ymtada  is  80  ftmeciMlaB ;  and  the  cahlaada  is 
a  vagne  measure  of  land*  on  wbioh  a  cahis  of 
com  may  be  sown. 

Tbocantara,  or  greater  arroba,  wine  measure, 
of  8  axumbres,  or  88  qoartiUos,  =  3*M  Imp. 
sallons ;  and  16  wine  arrobas  s  1  moyo  s  66-64 
Imp.  gallons.  The  lesser  arroba,  oil  measure, 
of  4  quartillos,  or  100  quarterones,  ss  2*77  Imp. 
gallons.  The  botta  =s  90  wine  arrobas  s  881  on 
arrobas ;  the  pipe  s  27  wine  arrobaa  =  34i  oil 
arrobas  =:  95^  Imp.  gallons. 

The  fsnega,  com  measure,  of  12  celemines,  or 
48  quartillos,  ss  VU  Imp.  bushel ;  and  100  fane- 
gas  =  19|  Imp.  quarters;  tbecabixof  ISfiuiegas 
•=18}  Imp.  bushels. 

The  pound  of  2  Gastiliaa  marks,  16  oimees, 
128  drachms^  or  9216  grains,  s  7101  troy  andns ; 
the  arroba  of  25  lbs.  =  2S'36  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
and  the  quintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  100  lbs.,  =  101-44 
Ibe.  avoirdupois. 

The  apothecaries*  weight  is  the  same  as  the 
above ;  their  ounoe,  however,  is  divided  into  8 
drachms,  24  scruples,  48  obolos,  144  cancteres, 
or  576  grains. 

The  gold  and  silver  weight  Is  the  Castilian 
marie  3  85501  troy  grains ;  in  weig^ng  gold  It 
Is  divided  into  50  castellanos,  400  tomines,  or 
4800  grains ;  and  in  wei^iinf  silver  into  8  ounces, 
64  ocnavos,  128  adarmes,  3i34  tomines,  or  4608 
grains.  The  flneiieas  of  gold  is  expressed  by  di- 
viding the  mark  or  other  unit  of  referenoe  into 
24  carats,  each  of  4  grains;  the flnenessef  silver, 
by  dividing  it  Into  V2  dineroe,  each  of  94  grains. 

The  diamond  ounce  of  140  carats,  or  560  Cas- 
tilian grains,  s  4311  troy  grains  nearly. 

The  preoedbig  are  the  CastOlan  standards, 
which  are  the  general  or  official  standards  of 
Spain.  But  the  local  variations  aie  nuoMroaa ; 
the  chief  are  the  following  :— 

AlteanL—lW  varas  =  83*22  Imp.  yards.  The 
tonelada,  of  2  pipes,  80  arrobas,  or  100  cantaros, 
ss.  254|  Imp.  gulons.  The  caffise,  s  61  Imp. 
bushels.  Tne  arroba  of  24  great  pounds,  or  86 
small  pounds,  ss  27*38  lbs.  avolrdupou;  the 
quintal  consists  of  4,  and  the  carga  of  10  arrobas. 

Baredontu—The  cana  of  2  varas  =  62*85  Imp. 
inches.    The  carga,  of  16  cortanes,  or  12  arro- 


bas, ss  S7i  Imp.  pdlons :  and4 cargas  s*  1  pipe : 
the  oil  carga  is  divided  into  11  arrobas.  The 
salma,  of  4  quarterss,  s=  7*53  Imp.  buahds :  the 
eaiga  of  oora  is  2i  quarteras.  The  arroba  of  26 
pounds,  each  of  12  ounces,  s:  81*37  lbs.  avoh^ 
dupois ;  4  arrobas  =  1  quintaL 

Bilbao,— ThB  fanega,  com  measure,  =  1'65 
Imp.  busheL  The  Quintal  of  100  lbs.  ss  108  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  but  the  quintal  ntodko,  used  in 
wdghing  iron,  consists  of  146  lbs.,  eooal  157| 
lbs.  avobd.    In  other  respects  same  as  Castilek 

Jf (tfcVOw— The  caatara  or  arroba,  of  8  asum- 
bres,  ss  3'48  Imp.  gallons ;  the  pipe  of  wine  con- 
tains 36  cantaras,  but  is  reckoned  at  only  34,  or 
118i  Imp.  gallons.  The  bota  of  oil  contains  43 
Castiliaa  arrobas.  Tbe  caiga  of  salains  weighs 
7  arrobas,  or  1771  lbs.  avoirdupois;  a  basket  is 
halfacarga.    Lnother  respects,  same  as  Castile. 

Valencia.— The  vara  =  36*16  Imp.  Inches ;  and 
19  Valencia  varas  s  13  Gastllian  vans.  The  ar- 
roba, Uquld  measuro,  s  9*56  Imp.  gallons ;  the 
oarga  of  wine  ss  15anobas;  the  carga  of  oil  s 
12  arrobas.  The  cahlx,  ss  5*65  Imp.  bushels. 
The  arroba,  weight,  =s  28i  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  4 
arrobas  s:  1  quintal,  and  3  quintals  s  1  caiga. 

MONKY. 

Accounts  are  generally  stated  fai  raals  of  84 
maiavedis  vcHon  (billon),  or,  as  by  banken,  in 
reals  of  16  quartos  or  34  maravcdis  jMe  (sflver). 


The  real  of  vellon,  the  most  common  coin  in 
Spain,  consists  of  a  base  mixture  of  sliver  and 
copper,  and  is  worth  21d.  sterling.  The  real  of 
plate,  or  more  properly  of  old  pliUe  (vUUa  anU- 
ifva),  a  nominal  standard  used  onl^  In  accounts 
and  exchanges,  is  estimated  acoordmg  to  an  old 
silver  oobioge,  and  Is  worth  4|d.  sterling.  There 
are  a  variety  of  other  reals,  but  when  the  term 
raa  is  used  alone,  the  real  of  vellon  to  always  to 
be  understood ;  and  the  simple  term  plaU  to  to 
be  understood  as  always  denoting  old  platen 

In  Alicant  and  all  Valencia,  accounts  am  kept 
in  dollan  of  plate,  or  libras,  divided  Into  80  su«- 
doB,  each  of  12  dineros.  In  Barcelona  and  all 
Catalonia,  the  libra  of  acooont  to  similarly  divid> 
ed ;  but  5  dollars  of  plate  are  reckoned  equal  to 
7  Catalonlaa  libras. 

The  accounts  of  the  pnbUo  finaaees  are  stated 
in  eseudos  vellon,  each  of  10  reato  vellon.  ^M 
escudo  vellon  =s  9s.  Id.  sterllnc. 

Cohis:  In  gold;  the  qnadrnpie  pistole,  or 
doubloon  of  8  eseudos  d'oro,  »  390  reato  veDoii, 
or  16  hard  dollars ;  the  doubloon  of  4  esoudos 
=  160  reato  velkm ;  the  common  doubloon  or 
pistole  s:  80  reals  vellon ;  the  eecudo  d'oro  ss 
40  raab  vellon ;  the  coronlUa  or  gold  doltov  a 
90  nato  vullon :— In  diver ;  the  hard  dollar  =s  20 
reato  vellon ;  the  half-doUar  or  escudo  vellon  a 
10  reato  vellon ;  also  thei  dollar,  or  Mexican  pe- 
seta ;  tbe  1  dollar,  or  Provincial  peseta :  the  | 
doltor,  or  real  of  Mexican  ptote:  the  ,^  dollar, 
or  real  of  Provhidal  plate ;  the  A  dollar,  or  half 
real  of  Mexican  plate ;  and  the  ^  dollar,  or  real 
vellon :— In  copper ;  double  quartos  of  8  mara- 
vedto  vellon ;  quartos ;  ochavos,  or  new  marar- 
vedto  of  plate;  maravedto  of  vellon. 

Shioe  1786,  the  GasUlian  mark  welifat  of  sold, 
21  cants  fine,  has  been  coined  Into  81  doabiooas 
of  8  eseudos,  17  doubloons  of  4  eseudos,  34  com- 
mon doubloons,  or  68  eseudos.  The  same  wdght 
of  silver,  since  1772,  has  been  coined  into  81  hard 
doltors,  17  half-dollars,  34  pesetas,  or  68  reato  of 
Mexican  plate, — the  fineness  or  standard  of  the 
dollars  and  half-dollars  being  lOl  dineroe,  and  of 
the  pesetas  and  reato  of  Mexican  ptote,  91  dine- 
ros :  the  real  vellon,  and  the  Provfaidal  peseta 
and  real,  are  composed  of  base  silver  or  nillon. 
The  remedy  of  the  mint  for  the  gold  coins,  to  94 
grains  per  mark  In  the  weight,  and  J^ih  of  a  ca- 
rat in  tne  fineness ;  for  the  sQver  dollar  and  half- 
dollar,  24  grains  per  mark  In  the  weight,  and  ^th 
of  a  dmero  in  the  fineness. 

H  ence  the  weiidit  of  the  doubloon  of  8  eseudos, 
or  quadruple  pistole,  to  41770  troy  grains ;  its 
contents  in  pun  gold,  365*49  troy  grains :  and  ita 
value,  when  of  lutl  weight,  £3,  4s.  aid. :  the 
weight  of  the  hard  dollar,  417*70  troy  grains ;  its 
contents  in  pnro  silver,  374*19  troy  grains ;  and 
ita  fall  value,  4a.  81d.  But  the  more  general  va- 
lues ot  these  coins,  as  deduced  from  assays,  are 
£3,  4s.  Id.,  and  4s.  2d.  respectivelv. 

The  ducat,  pistole,  and  dollar  or  plate  (I.  e.  old 
piois),  are  monies  cf  exchange  merely,  not  coins. 
The  ducat  of  plate  =  11  reals,  1  maravedi  plate, 
or  375  maravedto  ptote :  the  pistole  at  ptote  =  4 
dollan  of  plate :  the  dollar  of  plate,  or  piastre, 
ss  8  reato  plate  =  15  reato,  2  maravedto  vellon, 
or  519  maravedto  vellon.  The  peso  duro  or  bard 
doUar  =s  80  reato  vellon  =:  10|  reato  plate ;  hence 
32  reato  veUon  =  17  reato  plate :  64  hard  dollan 
ss  85  dollan  of  plate ;  ana  4  maravedto  veUon  s 
1  quarto  of  plate. 

nt  Exdumge  with  London  to,  fhroughoot 
Bpain,  elfected  in  piastres  or  dollan  ofplate,  tho 
par  being  371  pence  per  doltor.  Bllto  from  Lon- 
don upon  Madrid,  Cadto,  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  or 
Seville,  are  generally  drawn  at  3  months'  dat& 
The  custom  as  to  days  of  grace  varies  in  different 
plaees :  in  Madrid  none  are  allowed. 

Bofnkhtg,  as  understood  to  Britato,  to  nnknown 
in  Spwhi,  and  in  ordinary  transactions  there  are 
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no  lubatltutes  for  cash.  There  b,  however,  kd 
eztendve  dreulation  of  inland  bills  of  exchange, 
through  the  medium  of  the  higher  da«  of  mer- 
chants, who  all  call  themselves  banken,  and  who 


have  agents  and  connexions  in  the  different  towns 
opera! 

FlWAHCBfl. 


naveagen 
tolkdlito 


itate  their  operations. 


committee  of  the  BngUsh  creditoiSt  was  aa  fol- 
lows :— Active  foreion  debt,  £5U(mM6 ;  active 
internal  debt,  £6,508,865;  together,  £57,«43S3< 

Eqnal  In  reals  vellon  to r.  5488,143,006 

Internal  debt,  not  bearing  fanterest  9,996,489,381 
Poreign  debt,  do.  9,434,3M»0CO 


Totel.  .r.  ]7,957,97»,aS9 
or  £l87*063,253w  Theforeisn  debt  was  oootracted 
in  Britidn,  Fiance,  and  HoUani 

TKaATlMB. 

Numerous  oonventfons  exist  between  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Spain,  for  the  partiodars  of 
which  our  limits  will  allow  us  onlj  to  refer  to  Mr 
Hertslet's  Collection  of  Treaties. 


The  finances  of  Spain  are  tn  soefa  eonfbrion 
that  we  are  unable  to  furnish  anj  precise  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition.  In  the  bod- 
get  for  1839,  the  revenue  was  stated  at  reals 
715,096,838  =  £7,448,985;  bat  It  mav  be  doubt- 
ed if  thii  sum  was  realised ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
was  greatly  exceeded  bj  the  expenditure. 

The  debt  in  1840,  according  to  the  report  of  a 

SPECIE,  metallio  currenoY. 

SPECULATION  i8,aocordiiiff  to  political  eoonomiBtSyerery  transaction  in  which 
an  individaal  buys  in  order  to  bSu.  Bffon ;  bat  amon^^  oommeroial  men,  the  term  is 
more  loosely  applied  to  incurring  eztensiYe  hazards  m  the  hope  of  corresponding 
emolument :  in  short,  to  whaterer  is  foreign  to  the  proper  bnoness  of  the  infUTiduai, 
or  beyond  tne  oontrol  of  common  rules.    [Pbicb. J 

SPELTER,  a  common  name  for  Zinc. 

SPERMACETI  (Fr.  BUmo  de  baleine.  Ger.  WaUnUh.  It.  Bianco  di  halena\ 
the  product  of  the  PhyteUr  maorooephahuj  a  species  of  whale  found  chiefly  in  the 
South  Seas.  This  whale  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  head,  great  part  of  which 
is  occupied  bv  a  triangular  cavity  filled  with  a  white  fluid  oily  substance,  which, 
after  its  deatn,  congeus  into  an  unctuous  mass,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oil  may  be  obtained  b^  expression.  The  residuum  is  a  concrete  fatty  substance 
called  spermaceti,  which  is  generally  imported  in  a  crude  state  ;  after  bem^  purified, 
it  is  cast  into  blocks  or  cakes.  These  are  of  a  white  colour,  have  a  peculiar  lustre, 
are  transparent,  brittle,  smooth,  but  not  greasy  ;  smell  peculiar,  but  woik.  Sp. 
gr.  '948.  Spermaceti  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  smell,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  candles ;  also  for  medical  purposes. 

Spermaceti  oil  is  more  pure,  and  bums  more  perfectly  and  brilliantlY  than  com- 
mon whale  oil ;  and  it  is  accordingly  mudi  used  for  the  finer  kinds  of  lamps. 

SPI6ELI A,  on  CAROLINA  PINK,  a  perennial,  herbaceous,  medicinal  phuit 
{S.  Marylandiea)f  indigenous  in  the  S.  states  of  the  N.  American  Union.  The  part 
ohiefljr  Yalued  is  uie  root,  which,  in  its  newly  dried  state,  is  celebrated  as  anthel- 
mintmc.  It  is  purchasea  by  the  Americans  from  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians, 
but^osing  power  by  keeping,  little  is  carried  to  Europe. 

SPINm^,  an  ornamental  stone  which  occurs  crystallized  either  in  regular  octa- 
hedrons, or  in  maoles  presenting  different  forms.  It  is  of  Yarious  shades  of  red. 
Yiolet,  or  Yellow,  more  rarely  bhMk.  Sp.  gr.  8*5.  By  lapidaries,  the  scarlet-colourea 
is  termea  ipinel  rubjf;  the  rose-red,  UUas  ruby;  the  yellow  or  orange  red,  the 
rubiceBe ;  and  the  Yiolet-coloured,  aUnandine  rtufy.  The  first  is  the  most  valuable. 
Spinel  is  not  so  hard  as  the  oriental  ruby,  and  is  readily  distinguished,  both  by  its 
colour  and  crystallization.  It  is  princifMuly^  fonod  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  penin- 
sula.   The  pale^  blue,  and  pearl-gray  varieties  are  found  in  Sweden. 

SPIRITS,  distilled  liquors,  modifications  of  Alcohoi^  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  taste  and  flayour,  and  some  of  them  in  colour,  tnough  this  last  difference 
is  adventitious,  as,  when  first  prepared,  they  are  all  limpid  and  colourless,  and  ac-  , 

^uire  the  peculiar  tint  by  which  they  are  ultimately  distingubhed  from  tne  casks  ^ 

in  which  tlvgy  are  kej>t,  or  ftx>m  some  colouring  substance  wlded  during  iheir  pre- 
paration. They  derive  their  taste  and  fiavour  from  particular  essential  oils  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  and  which  differ  according  to  the  substences  that 
fiimish  each  spirit  or  are  employed  in  the  manufacture.  Commercially,  they  are 
classed  as  Foreign  and  Colomal,  and  British,  and  for  fiscal  purposes,  the  former  are 
subjected  to  the  customs,  the  latter  to  the  excise  department  of  the  public  revenue. 

FoKEioN  AifD  Colonial  Spiniis  oonsiBt  of  brandy ^  procured  from  wine.;  rwn^ 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  susar-cane  ;  and  geneva,  made  chiefly  from  rye ; 
a  particular  account  of  which  vnll  oe  found  under  Ihese  respective  heads.  Otoer 
spirituous  liquors  are  prepared  abroad ;  but,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  In- 
dian arrack,  usually  manufactured  from  rice,  they  are  unimportant  and  little 
known  beyond  the  countries  of  production. 

British  Spirits  are  made  pnncipally  from  barley,  employed  either  in  the  state 
of  grain  or  malt,  according  to  the  kind  desired.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
spirits  are  the  national  Mverage^  the  liquor  is  preferred  in  its  pure  and  simple 
state  [Whisky],  and  it  is  supplied  to  the  retailers  directly  from  the  distijloncs, 
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trhioh  are  very  nomerons.  In  England,  on  the  other  band,  beer  is  the  general 
drink  of  the  people  ;  while  spirits,  the  use  of  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  larse 
towns,  are  not  considered  palataole  until  compounded  with  and  disguised  by 
the  audition  of  other  ingreoients  [Gin J,  and  hence  the  rectifier  has  been  con- 
stituted the  individual  who  furnishes  the  spirits  for  retail^ — ^leaTing  distillation  a 
kind  of  monopolv  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatiTdy  small  number  of  persons.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made,  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  and  otherwise,  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  si>irit8 ;  but  m  no  instance  with  success.  Whenever 
the  tax  is  carried  beyond  certain  moderate  limits,  it  gives  rise  to  illicit  distillation ; 
and  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  evils  of  druuEenness,  produces  other  kinds 
of  demoralization,  bringing  the  law  into  contempt,  and  enablmg  those  who  despise 
its  enactments  to  undersell  the  fair  trader. 

TheSpirUDuHt$»n  the  most  ImDOrtant  of  all  under  chmrge  of  the  excise ;  both  with  mpect  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  lectfved,  and  to  the  extent  of  official  employment  which  ihey  Impoee. 

la  England,  sptrita  were  flnt  eul^lected  to  the  exdie  in  1060.  After  varioue  fluctuauons,  the 
duty  etood  in  1700  (reckoned  in  Imperial)  at  9b.  4|d.  per  oallon  ;  at  whidi  it  continued  until  18I9, 
when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  maximum  rate  of  1&.  7d.  per  gallon.  This  high  duty  remained 
nntil  1896,  when,  in  conBeqpence  of  the  satlsiiftctoiy  result  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  duty  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  18x3,  it  was  reduced  to  7»-  a-gallon.  The  effect  of  this  alteration  was  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  brought  to  charge  from  3.6ft5,SS8  gallons  in  ISSft,  to  7*007,904  gallons  in 
18S&    In  1830,  the  rate  was  raised  to  78.  6d.  a-gallon. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  duties,  after  various  changes,  were  redooed,  the  former  from  6b.  id., 
the  latter  from  ffs.  7ld.  to  98.  4id.  per  gallon ;  which,  however,  was  raised.  In  1886,  to  Sb.  lUd., 
and,  in  1830,  to  as.  4d.  per  gallon.  In  1834.  the  Irish  duty  was  lowered  to  9b.  4d.;  but  it  wasagatn 
made  equal  to  the  Scottisbin  1849  (A  Yict.  e.  15). 

The  act  S  Viet,  c  17,  added  4d.  per  sallon  to  the  duties  after  May  15.  1840 ;  thus  making  the 
rates  7s.  lOd.  in  England,  and  3».  8a  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  which  dutlee  are  redioned  on 


below  f6r  1841.  This  decrease  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  progress  of  temperance  associations  in 
Irdand.  The  amounts  stated,  however,  are  not  believed  to  show  the  whole  consumption,  as  the 
datles  are  still  suflAciently  high  to  afford  some  enoouragement  to  smugiB^fng. 

Total  Number  of  Proof  Gallons  of  Spirits  that  paid  Duty  in  1831  and  1841. 


England,  i^offf. 
Scotland, .  .do. 
Ireland,  ....do. 

United  King- 
dom,....oo. 

Net  Duty,.. £ 


1831. 


1841. 


Rum. 


3,479,911 

125,709 

18  .MM 


3,094,597 


Bnndy, 


1,909,796 
uo,8D4 
10,909 


British 
Spirits. 


7,4S4.0C 
5,700,689 
8,710.679 


l,208,999t91,845,408 


1,699,881  1,415,0611  5.189.661 


9M 
I  5,1 


Total    I   Rom. 


19,193,7« 
5,865,r 
8,739.1 


1,917.073 
48,593 
19.374 


96,7»9.004!9,977,970, 


Bnuidy. 
te. 


British 
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1,197,849  8,185,49911,630,491 
40,991  5,989,905  6,078.719 
17.964  6,485,443'  6,515,781 


1,186,104  90,060,847;24,194,ittl 


8.834,g03ll,063,087'l.354,079!  5,168,8621  7»5a6.0a6 


The  number  of  gallons  dlstOled  in  1841  were  as  follows:— In  England,  5,919.207:  Scotland, 
8,5<i4,333;  Irehmd,6,3fi9.124;  total,  90,789,664.  ImportedintoEngland— from  Sootknd,  1,894,637 
gallons,  from  Irehmd,  354,883 ;  into  Ireland  firom  ScoUand,  569,779  gallons ;  into  Scotbmd  from 
Ireland,  98,253  gaUons.  8 

SPONGE  (Fr.  Eponae,  Ger.  Schwamm,  It.  Spuarha.  Arah.  I^fenj).  a  light, 
porous,  elastic,  hrownisn  yellow  substance,  procured  by  divers,  chiefly  in  the  Greek 
Archipelago  and  Red  Sea,  and  of  an  inferior  deswiption  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  zoophyte.  It  grows  into  irregular  tubes  of  a 
woolly  consistence,  and  generally  adheres  by  a  broad  base  to  rocks  submersed  in 
the  ocean.  When  first  taken,  it  has  a  strong  fie^y  smell,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully washed  from  a  gelatinous  slime  which  covers  its  surface^  in  order  to  prevent 
its  £[rowing  putrid.  Sponges  are  prepared  for  use  by  washing  them  anew  and 
beating  them  &ee  of  all  stony  matter,  and  they  are  even  bleached  to  deprive  them 
of  colour.  Their  price  varies  ezceecungly,  according  to  the  fineness  of  their  tex- 
ture.   They  are  used  for  domestio  purposes,  in  the  axts,  and  in  surgery.  8 

SPRAT,  a  small  fish  iClnpea  spraihu),  resembling  a  young  herring,  found  in 
large  shoals  on  the  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Essex  coasts.  It  is  also  taken  in 
the  Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  called  the  garvieherrinff,tMd  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland.  Sprate  are  in  season  from  November  to  March,  when  an  abun- 
dant supply  is  always  to  be  obtained  at  Billingsgate.  Within  the  hurt  few  years  they 
have  beirai  extensively  used  as  a  manure.  The  fishing  for  this  purpose,  called  the 
ttow  boatfitherVf  is  chiefly  prosecuted  on  the  Kentish  coast. 

SQUILL  (fSr.  ScUle.     Ger.  Meernwiebel,     It.  Soma,  dpoOa  marifu^    Sp. 
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Ctbola  o/terroiMi),  or  Mft-<Muoii,  is  ft  perennial  bnlbons-rooted  plant  iSeiUa 
tma)y  fonnd  on  the  sboree  of  Spain,  Portugal.  North  of  Africa,  and  the  Leyant.  The 
bvlba  anpear-«hap«dy  and  vary  in  size  fh>m  tnat  of  the  fist  to  the  Gompaes  of  a  child's 
head.  They  are  the  only  part  used,  and  should  be  chosen  plomp,  fkeah,  sound, 
ftill  of  a  clammy  juice,  nauseous,  acrid,  and  bitter,  and  cansini^  inflammation 
when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  In  the  shops,  squill  is  oommonly  met  with  in  the  form 
of  the  dried  shreds  of  the  root.    It  is  used  medioinally,  duefly  as  an  expectorant. 

STADE  TOLL.    (Hamburg.] 

STAMPS,  impresBioDS  made  upon  paper  or  parchment  by  goromment  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue.  Ther  always  denote  the  tax  levied,  and  sometimes  the  nature 
of  tne  instrument  stampea.  Stamp-duties  were  first  imposed  in  Holland,  16*24  ; 
and  they  not  long  afterwards  became  general  in  Europe ;  there  being,  as  Adam 
Smith  remarlu,  **  no  art  which  one  goTemment  sooner  learns  of  another,  than  that 
of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.'*  They  were  intnraueed  into 
England  in  a  temporary  form  in  1671 ;  and  having  been  revised  in  169S  (5  Wm. 
Sl  M.  c.  21),  were  in  time  extended,  so  that  besides  crown  grants,  diplomas,  pro- 
bates of  wills,  and  law  and  other  formal  proceedings,  eveiy  instrument  reoorainff 
a  transaction  between  two  individuah  was  subjectod  to  a  stamp^aty  before  it 
eould  be  used  in  a  court  of  lostiee.  Newspapers  and  legacies  [SuocsBBXOif  Dcrnss] 
were  also  brought  under  the  same  system.  Stamps  were  likewise  adopted  as  a 
convenient  method  of  imposing  a  duty  upon  particular  classes  of  per8onl^  as  phy- 
sicians, barristers,  and  attorneys,  who  are  taxed  before  they  can  bwin  praetioe, 
nnder  the  form  of  an  admission-stamp ;  and  notaries,  solicitors,  bauers,  pawn- 
brokers^ and  appraisers,  who  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  their  callings  without  a 
yearly  hoense.  The  stamp  acts,  volnminous  in  number  and  extent,  were  consoli- 
dated in  1815  b^  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  a  schedule  annexed  to  whioh  exhibito  the 
whole  duties  exigible  in  Britain.  They  have  been  sfaice  mitigated,  pattieulariy  by 
5  Geo.  IV.  c.  41,  which  exempts  law  proceedings  from  stamps.  In  1842;  the  staom- 
duties  in  Ireland,  formerly  lower  than  those  in  the  sister  island,  were  raised  to  the 
same  level,  until  October  10, 1845,  bv  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  82.  And  the  following  table 
exhibits  those  chiefiy  of  importance  m  commerce : — 

Tablb  ow  PBorciPAL  Stamp  Dutibs. 
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•.     d. 
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9    0 

»»                            9n....  9 

0 

9   6 

an                      M>....  f 

6 

9   6 

50                   ..      100....  S 

8 

4    • 

100                            900....  4 

6 

5    0 

9U0                    ..      300....  9 

0 

8    0 

300                            ff00....6 

0 

8    8 

500                    ..     1000....  8 

6 

19    6 

1000                    ..    9000.... 19 

6 

15    0 

9000                    ..    9000.. ..IS 

0 

95    0 

3000 95 

0 

90    0 

FoRBieir. 
Drawn  thigij  mne  at  Inland  bflls. 
Wbon  In  «etet  then  for  vmj  bill  of    %. 

each  let  not  exceeding  £100. 1 

Above  £100  and  not  above  £900. 3 

900  500 4 

500  ..  1000......  5 

lOOO           9000.  .c«..  7 
9000  9000 10 


9000 15  0 

The  daty  on  a  proinlMoiv  note  for  the  pay- 
ment <M  any  ram  by  fautalmeiits,  or  of  eeveral 
nma  at  dmerent  times,  Is  the  eame  aa  that 
on  a  promiaaory  note  payable  within  a  period 
not  exoeedhig  two  months  after  date,  for* 
a  sum  equal  to  the  irtiole  amomit  to  be  paid. 
M.  B.— Promiasoiy  notes  for  £100  or  under 
are  not  to  be  drawn  nayoM  to  0k«  bearer 
on  dnnoiMf, except  hanken*re>ls8i]able  notes, 
which  require  a  diffsrettt  stamp. 
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IitBinujica  Foucns. 

Lips.  u  •.  a^ 

When  smn  not  above  £50 0   9   9 

Above  £50  and  not  above  £100 0   5   0 

100  and  under  £500 1   0   0 

When    500  1000 9    0    0 

..     lOOO  9000. a    0    0 

..     9000  5000 4    0    0 

0000  and  upwards. 5   0   0 

Fias. 

Duly  OB  aaeh  pottoy £0   1   0 

Besides  ak  per  eent.  per  annum  on  eveiy 
inanranee  made  or  renewed. 
fMBwttiNw.— Pablic  hoapitala;  alao  anicol- 
tunu  prodoee,  (kimiag  aloek,  and  imple- 
menta  of  hosbaadiy,  provided  the  fauavance 
shall  be  flffaeted  1^  a  separate  and  distinct 
polity. 

BsA.— GoostffV  Vc^offe,  •.   s. 

Premium  not  above  90s.  per  oant. 

Ifsom  not  above  £100 1    9 

Bvery  £100,  and  alao  for  any  fractional 

partof£lflO 1    3 

Premfaim  above  90i.  per  ceaL 

If  sum  not  above  £100 9   8 

Bveiy  £100,  and  part  of  £100 9   8 

Portion  Vopefffe* 
Premium  not  above  ISs.  per  coat. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 1    9 

Eveiy  £100,  and  part  of  £100 1    9 

Premium  above  15a.  and  not  tfiove  90a. 
percent. 

Ifsom  not  above  £100 9  8 

Every  £100,  and  part  of  £100 9   8 

Premium  above  9Qb.  per  cent. 

If  smn  not  above  £100 5   0 

Every  £100,  and  part  of  £100 5   0 

For  any  certain  term  not  excoedlnf  three 
months. 
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ik    4.  ItacsiRS  •.    4. 

Ev«rj  £100,  and  part  of  £100 S   6.     Form«iie7aiiioimtiiigto£A&iiBd«r£lO..O   3 


BxoMding  thrM  months •   0 

If  tho  Mparate  tnterasU  of  two  or  more  dMInot 

Knou  ihall  bo  insured  by  one  policy,  then 
e  said  duty  of  la. 3d.,  is. 6d.,  or  5s.,  as  the 
case  may  require,  sball  be  charged  thereon, 
in  respect  of  each  and  every  fractional  part 
of  £100.  as  well  as  in  respect  of  ersty  full 
sum  of  £100,  which  shall  be  thereby  Insured 
upon  any  separata  and  Astinct  interest. 

PaOTBlfTS.  a.    d 


10 


20  M..1  0 

00       ..      100. .1  6 

100       ..      900.  .9  6 

900       ..      30O..4  0 

300       ..      0OO..A  0 

MO       ..    1000..7  6 

KHW  or  upwards..  10  0 

For  any  sum  acknowledged  to  be  in  foil 

of  all  demands. 10 


90.  .0    6 


On  bill  or  note  ibr  any  snm  less  than  £90.  .9    0  N.B.—By  9th  Geo.  IT.  c.  97,  any  person  fHio 

£20  and  less  than  £100 3   0  purcliases  receipt-stamps  to  the  amomit  of 

100                         5(>0 5    0  £latoneand  toe  same  time,  firom  any  duly 

fiOOorupwwds 10    0  appointed  distributor  or  sub-distributor,  u 

Protest  of  any  other  kind 5   0|  entitled  to  a  discount  of  71  per  cent,  on  every 

And  for  every  slieet  upon  which  the  same  shall ,  complete  snm  of  £\.  of  porehaae  money 

be  written  after  the  fint,  a  Ikirther  duty  of  0s.'  See  Sufplemsvt. 

The  stamp  laws,  in  reference  to  mercantile  i^ritings,  are  explained  under  Bills 
07  ExcHANGR,  PoLiCT,  Rbceipt,  and  other  heads.  Farther  information  will  be 
found  in  ChiUy't  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Stamp-Laws. 

STAPLE,  originally  a  public  market  whither  traders  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  eoods  for  sale ;  but  now  applied  to  the  chief  productions  of  a  country. 

STARCH  (Fr.  Amidon,  Ger.  A  tnidam),  a  substance  found  in  a  yariety  of  Tege- 
tables,  but  procured  generally  from  wheat  flour  or  potatoes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  common  or  wheat  starch  employed  in  this  country  is  made  in  or  near  London. 
Potato  starch  is  made  chieflv  in  districts  where  potatoes  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
more  particularly  in  Scotland.  The  process  for  obtaining  it,  in  both  cases,  consists  in 
diffusing  the  powdered  or  bruised  grain  or  seed,  or  the  rasped  root  or  stem,  in  cold 
water,  which  becomes  white  and  turbid ;  the  grosser  parts  may  be  serrated  by  a 
strainer,  and  the  milky  liquor  that  passes  deposits  the  starch,  which  is  to  be 
washed  in  cold  water  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat.  100  lbs.  of  wheat  produce  about  33 
lbs.  starch  ;  and  100  parts  of  skinned  potato  from  15  to  17  parts  of  starch.  The  best 
kind  is  white,  soft,  and  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Sp.  gr.  about  1*5. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  readily  affords  a  gelatinous  solution 
in  warm  water,  which  is  largely  employed  for  stiffening  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  for  dressing  some  descriptions  of  goods  after  weaving.  It  is  also  much 
employed  by  the  calico-printer.  Potato  starch  is  said  to  be  much  more  susceptible 
of  moisture  than  wheat  starch,  and  goods  which  are  stiffened  with  it  are  apt  to 
yield  in  damp  weather,  and  to  oecome  mouldy  if  laid  by.  A  dutj  of  8|d.  per  lb. 
was  formerly  levied  in  Britain  on  starch,  but  it  was  abolished  m  1834,  at  which 
time  the  annual  consumption  was  about  8,700,000  lbs.    8 

STEAM-ENGINE,  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  the  force  arising  from  the  pro- 
perties of  elasticity  ana  of  instantaneous  condensation,  possessed  by  steam,  is  either 
employedto  produce  acontinuous  rotatory  motion(witliafly-wheel  which  constitutes 
a  reservoir  <»  power)  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machiner]r,  or  for  any  other  use  thai 
power  may  be  put  to.  In  common  witii  most  other  important  applications  of 
phvsical  principles,  no  individual  can  lay  claim  to  its  invention  ;  but  its  germ  is 
to  be  found  in  the  steam-pumps  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  (1$63)  and  Caj^tain 
Savory  (1698);  and  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the  ''atmo^berio  engme" 
of  Newcomen  (1705),  ahM>  employed  for  pumping  vrater  only,  but  which,  by  the 
genius  of  James  Watt  (b.  173<L  ai  1819),  was  eventually  converted  into  the  modem 
steam-engine.    [MACHiNEitT.J  8 

STEAM  NAVIGATION  was  attempted  by  various  individnala  in  the  oouse 
of  the  18th  century  ;  but  the  experiments  which  tended  more  than  any  other  to 
develop  this  application  of  steam  were  the  Joint  labour  of  three  Scotsmen— Patrick 
Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfriesshire,  James  Taylor,  his  son's  tutor,  and  William 
Symington^  mining-engineer,— Miller  preparing  the  proper  vessel  and  pn^elling 
apparatus,  Taylor  recommending  the  steam-en/sine  as  the  working-agent,  ana 
Symington  effecting  the  modifications  necessary  m  its  structure.  This  took  fdaoe 
between  1786  and  1789 :  and  in  1802  a  steam-tug,  made  by  S^nningten,  with  a 
single  paddle-wheel  in  tne  stem,  was  placed  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  but 
the  project  was  2U>andoned  through  fear  that  the  nndnlation  produced  by  it  wonld 
prove  injurious  to  the  banks.  Svmington's  apparatus,  though  then  neglected  in 
this  country,  had  been  seen  and  examined  by  many,  and  especially  by  Robert 
Fulton,  an  American,  then  studying  painting  under  West ;  and  who,  with  less 
merit  as  an  inventor  than  Symington,  but  with  more  ample  resources  and  greater 
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energy,  enoceeded,  in  comanetion  with  Chancellor  Livingstone,  in  introducing 
steam  nayigation  into  the  United  States  in  1807,  when  the  Clermont  of  160  tons 
was  lannched  at  New  York.  Four  years  afterwards,  it  was  snooessfnUy  estab- 
lished in  this  country  by  Henry  Bell,  an  enterprising  house-carpenter  of  Gfiasgow, 
who  in  1811  started  the  Comet,  of  25  tons  buiden  and  3  horse  power,  to  ply  to  a 
bath  hotel  which  he  had  set  up^  at  Helensbursh. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  was  afterwards  rapid,  particularly  in  tiie 
United  States,  owing  to  the  number  and  extent  of  its  rivers,  for  which  alone 
steamers  were  at  first  considered  to  be  adapted.  As  improvement  advanced,  how- 
ever, and  confidence  increased,  they  came  gradually  into  use  as  marine  vessels,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  first  fitted  in  1818  by  David  Napier,  engineer,  Glas^^w, 
who,  from  that  year  until  1830,  effected  more  for  the  imnrovement  of  steam  naviga- 
tion than  any  other  man  ;  and  whose  cousin,  Robert  Napier,  is  also  honourably 
distinguished  in  the  same  walk.  Mr  David  Napier  established  regular  steam  com- 
munication between  Britain  and  France  and  Ireland ;  by  degrees  almost  all  parts 
of  the  shores  of  Europe  were  traversed  in  like  manner:  and  in  1838  a  line  of 
steamers,  of  gigantic  size,  commenced  running  between  EWland  and  the  United 
States.  Steiun-vessels  have  since  been  adoptra  for  many  other  parts  of  the  ocean; 
and  their  increasing  use  in  every  civilizea  country  hais  produced,  and  is  daily 
producing,  results  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate. 

We  r^dn  from  entering  into  any  details  respecting  the  formation  of  steam- 
vesseb  ;  but  we  may  notice  that  of  late  years  not  a  few  have  been  built  of  iron, 
from  its  superior  buoyancy  to  wood  ;  and  that  a  magnificent  one  called  the  Blam- 
moth  or  Great  Britain,  is  about  to  be  launched  at  Bristol,  on  which  1500  tons  of 
iron  have  been  expended.  Her  dimensions  are  given  as  follows  : — Length  of  keel, 
282  feet ;  length  over  all,  324  feet ;  breadth,  51  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  82  feet ;  power 
of  engines,  1000  horses  ;  burden^  320O  tons  ;  displacement,  3000  tons  ;  ana  load 
draught,  only  16  feet.  The  hull  is  divided  into  five  distinct  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Another  important  feature  in  the  Great  Britain  is  the  adoption  of  the 
screw  propeller,  which  vdU  save  the  cumbrous  appendages  of  paddle-wheels  and 
boxes.  Tne  screw  propeller,  as  originally  tested  oy  the  Arohimedes  steamer,  was 
placed  in  the  dead  wood  under  its  counter,  and  between  the  keel  and  stem  post ; 
and  it  consisted  of  a  helix,  making  but  one  revolution  about  a  horizontal  axle  pass- 
ing longitudinally  through  the  ship,  and  put  in  motion  bv  a  steam-engine.  But 
this  plan  is  said  to  be  considerably  modified  and  improvea  in  the  Great  Britain. 
Should  this  bold  experiment  prove  successful,  it  wiU  probably  lead  to  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  system  of  steam  navigation. 

The  number  and  tonnaffe  of  British  8t«ttm-veasels  cannot  be  very  aecaretely  stated,  because  no 
correct  information  can  be  obtained  respecting  unregistered  vessels,  which  ply  only  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  ports ;  and  which  appear  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  Mersqr,  Humber, 
Thames,  Clyde,  and  other  rivers.  According  to  an  approximate  statement  prepared  in  1839,  the 
merchant-steamers  at  the  end  of  1838  were,  for  the  British  islands,  706  in  number,  having  a  bur- 
den (including  62,880  tons  Ibr  engine-room,  Ac.),  of  142,188  tons;  and  adding  the  aggregate 
colonul  tonnage  in  1837,  15,664  tons,  there  is  given  a  total  for  the  empire  of  187f840  tons,  the 
amount  of  horse-power  being  63,260.  Of  the  766  Britiaih  steamos,  484  were  river  steamers  and 
small  coasters,  and  282  large  coasters  and  sea-going  ahips.  In  1838,  the  United  States  posaessed 
an  SLggregBite  steam-tonnage  of  156,473  tons,  and  67,019  hone-power. 

On  December  31, 1841,  the  registered  mercantile  steam-marine  of  the  British  Islands  amounted 
to  95,795  tons ;  but  adding  to  this  the  engine-room  tonnaae,  and  allowing  for  colonial  and  un- 
registered vessels,  the  aggregate  must  have  amounted  to  niily  200,000  tons,  exclusive  of  steam 
mail-packets  and  vessels  of  war,  of  which  a  large  and  yearly  inereasfaag  fleet  bi  now  maintained. 

A  large  steam-navy  is  now  also  possessed  by  France;  but  very  few  war-steamers  have  as  yet 
been  built  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  steam-vessels  possessed  by  other  countries  Is 
comparatively  inconsiderable.    8 

STEARIN,  the  harder  portion  of  animal  fats  ;  olein  or  eUun  being  the  softer 
one.  Stearin  yields  an  acid^  called  stearic  acid,  and  having  the  form  of  brilliant 
vrhite  scaly  crvstals,  vrMch  is  now  largely  employed  in  soap  and  candle  maJdng. 

STEATITE,  a  species  of  soap-stone  founa  in  Scotiand,  Anglesea,  and  many 
other  parts.  The  white  varieties,  or  those  which  become  so  by  calcination,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain ;  others  are  employed  for  fiiUlng. 

STEEL,  a  compound  of  iren  and  a  minute  q^uantity  of  carbon.    [Iron.] 

STEELY  ARD,  a  weighing-machine  consisting  of  a  lever  of  unequal  arms. 

STERLING,  a  term  which  has  long  been  applied  to  the  standard  money  of 
England.  The  derivations  of  this  word,  offered  by  various  authors,  are  numereus 
perhaps  beyond  those  of  any  other  in  our  language.  See  Ruding^t  Armak  qf  ihs 
CMnaae  of  Briiain.  vol.  i.  p.  21-24. 

STOCKS.    [Funds.] 

STONE,  the  name  of  a  weight  in  different  parts  of  Europe.    The  standard  Bri- 
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tish  stone  =  14  Ibfl.  avoirdapois.  FonnerlY  the  Btone  of  buteher-meat  or  fish  in 
London  (still  partially  nsed)  was  only  8  Ibi.  avoirdnpois  ;  whOe  in  Scotland,  the 
oommon  eommercial  stone  was  16  lbs.  Soots  troy  =  17'S9  lbs.  ayoirdupois. 

STONE-TRADE.  The  principal  kinds  of  stone  used  in  building  are  the  lime- 
stones or  oalcareons  rocks  of  the  geologist,  commonly  called  freestone ;  of  these 
it  would  be  useless  to  describe  or  enumerate  more  than  a  few.  In  England.  Port- 
land iUme*  so  called  from  its  principal  quarries  being  in  Portland  Isluid,  Dorset- 
shire, holos  the  first  rank,  and  is  that  used  in  London  for  stone  building,  and  for 
the  ornamental  parts  of  edifices.  St  Paul's,  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges, 
Newgate,  and  indeed  most  of  the  public  biuldings  of  the  metropolis,  are  examples 
of  its  use.  About  80,000  tons  of  Portland  stone  are  said  to  be  annually  exported 
to  London ;  the  beet  blocks  brinpns;  from  18s.  to  228.  per  ton  ;  and  the  inferior 
from  68.  to  8s.  Baih  iione,  used  m  that  city  and  neighbourhood,  i8  softer  and  far 
less  durable  than  the  preceding.  Purbeek  slone,  from  Dorsetshire,  coarser  and 
harder  than  the  preceding,  is  valued  for  steps,  ptaying,  door-sills,  and  copings. 
Yorkthirg  atone  resembles  tne  last.  Rag  itone,  obtained  from  quarries  on  the  oanks 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  is  used  for  paving.  The  quarries  of  Gateshead  Fell 
frimish  the  celebrated  **  Newcastle  ^ndstones."  There  are  yarions  other  kinds ; 
as,  Oj^fard  stone  and  Ketton  $tone,  distinguished  according  to  their  principal  locali- 
ties. But,  upon  the  whole,  the  quarries  in  England  are  not  of  any  great  extent 
or  yalne  ;  and  bricks  are  in  consequence  the  chief  building  material. 

In  Scotland,  howeyer,  where  stone  is  used  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
bricks,  the  quarries  are  numerous  and  some  yery  excellent^  particularly  Craigleith, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  Cullalo  in  Fife.  Superior  granite  is  also  found  in  yarions 
places,  particularly  near  Aberdeen,  from  whence  about  12,000  tons  are  annually 
shipped  to  London  for  worics  where  strength  and  durability  are  required  ;  and  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  ftt>m  whence  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Liyer- 
pool  Docks  was  partly  derived. 

In  Ireland,  there  are  quarries  of  granite  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  near  Newry. 
in  the  county  of  Down  ;  red  sandstone  in  Tipperary  and  the  countyof  Cork  ;  ana 
limestone,  oi  a  rich  kind^  in  Queen's  County,  and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  Cork.    Other  varieties  of  stone  are  found  in  different  parts.    8 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU,  is  the  right  which  the  seller  of  goods  has  to 
stop  them  in  their  postage  to  the  Duyer,  if  the  buyer  has  become  bazuLrupt  or  in- 
solvent before  they  come  into  his  custody,  and  is  unable  to  pay  their  price.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate  whether  this  right  partakes  of  the  nature  of  lien, 
or  is  an  exercise  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  seller  ;  but  no  practical  rule  has 
arisen  out  of  these  aiscussions,  and  the  right  is  practised  as  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  expediency.  It  remains  then  simply  to  state  tne  circumstances  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  decisions,  it  may  be  exercised.  **  All  persons  standing  in  the 
relation  of  vendor  and  vendee,^  or  consiji^ner  and  consignee,  on  a  sale  or  consignment 
of  goods  on  credit,  may  exercise  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu ;  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  law  recognises  this  rieht,  though  the  contract  under  which  the 
goods  have  been  consigned  may  not  be  literally  a  contract  of  sale.  Hence,  where 
a  factor  or  agent,  b^  order  of  his  principal,  purchases  goods  for  him,  and  consigns 
them  to  him  on  credit,  with  an  adaitionsj  chtf  sn  on  account  of  commission,  making 
himself  liable  to  the  original  vendor  in  the  first  instance,  and  no  privity  exists 
between  such  vendor  and  the  principal,  the  factor  or  acent  is  so  far  considered 
as  the  vendor  of  the  goods  to  the  principal,  as  to  be  entitled  to  stop  them  in  tran- 
■tu,  ui>on  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  latter,  though  he  may  not  perhaps 
be  considered  as  standius  in  that  relation  for  all  purposes  "  XCrott,  368-4).  There  is 
no  analogy  to  a  general  uen  in  the  rij^ht  to  stop  in  transitu,  and  therefore  it  can  only 
be  exercised  for  the  price  of  the  indiridual  commodity  stopped,  and  cannot  be  had 
recourse  to  for  a  {general  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  balance  of  accounts 
between  the  parties,  taking  the  price  of  the  goods  into  consideration,  be  not 
against  the  buyer — in  other  words,  if  it  was  so  much  in  his  favour  that  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods  will  not  tarn  it  against  him  -there  is  no  right  to  stop. 

The  most  difficult  Questions  occur  as  to  the  position  in  which  commodities  may 
be  stopped.  While  they  are  at  the  order  of  tne  vendor  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ri^t  exists,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  right  of  keeping  possession  exists ;  on  tne  other  hand,  when  tnev  nave  come 
under  the  order  of  the  purchaser,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  himself  or  his  servants, 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  right  ceases.  The  time  for  its  exercise  is  while  the 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  miodle-man,  who  holds  for  the  benefit  of  whichever 
party  has  a  just  legal  claim.    A  shipowner,  carrier,  packer,  wharfinger,  is  such 
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middle-man.  The  property  is  liable  to  stoppage  thoogh  the  middle-maii  has  been 
appointed  bj  iht  consignee.  Bat  the  eoungnee's  connexion  with  the  ndddle^naii 
may  be  ■ncn  that  tiie  hitter's  repositories  are  Tirtoally  those  of  the  oon^gnesy 
haTing  been  hired  by  him ;  so  if  the  porehaser  use  the  wluurfln||^s  or  packer's  ware- 
honse  as  a  place  for  the  custody  and  disposal  of  his  goods,  it  is  ▼irtnally  his  owb 
warehouse,  and  the  right  to  stop  oeases  on  their  arnval  there.  If  the  eonsignee 
keep  the  goods  in  the  seller's  warehonse.  paying  warehonse  rent,  the  selkr  haa 
ceased  to  nare  any  control  over  them.  There  mar  be  a  ooBunencement  of  deUveiy 
not  so  fiur  completed  as  to  fiye  the  porehaser  snffioieat  possession  to  bar  stoppage. 
Thns,  where  a  oargeman^  mtrosted  with  a  eaim  of  iron,  landed  part  of  H  at  u» 


man  in  whose  hands  the  property  is ;  if  he  should  disregaia  the  notice  and  deUver 
the  goods,  the  deliTery  will  not  be  valid.  {Orou  onlAen  and  Steppage  in  TrmuUu^ 
361,  ei  tea.) 

STORAGE,  warehouse  rent. 

STORAX,  a  balsam  obtained  from  the  Styrw  qffieinaRt,  a  tree  found  in  the 
Levant,  Italy,  and  France.    It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

STORES,  the  supplies  of  food,  liquor,  and  other  articles  provided  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  accommodation  of  a  ship's  crew  and  passengers.    [Customs  Rbgu- 

LATTONS.      WaKBHOUSINO  StSTEM.I 

STRANDING  OF  A  VESSEL.  In  recovery  of  losses  from  underwriters,  it  is 
often  a  question  of  material  consequence,  whether  the  vessel  was  or  was  not 
**  stranded^"  according  to  the  l^gal  meaning  of  the  term.  [Policy.]  To  constitute 
stranding,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  vessel  nas  struck,  if  she  has  been  speedily  got 
oif,  however  much  she  may  be  iigured.  In  Wells  v.  Hopwood  (3  B,  j-  AdoL  &), 
a  vessel  arrived  in  a  tide  harbour,  and  proceeded  to  discnarge  her  cargo  at  a  quay 
on  the  side,  which  could  be  done  at  hign-water  only,  and  could  not  m  completed 
in  one  tide.  At  the  first  low  ebb  the  vessel  grounded  on  the  mud,  but,  on  a  sub- 
sequent ebb,  the  rope  by  which  her  head  was  moored  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  stretched,  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the  east  at  the  same  time,  she  did 
not  ground  entirely,  as  it  was  intended  she  should,  in  the  mud,  but  her  forepart 
got  on  a  bank  of  stones  and  rubbish.  The  vessel  was  strained,  and  her  seams 
opened,  closing  again  at  high  tide  :  and  thouch  she  vras  in  the  end  nniinured,  the 
cargo  was  damaged,  and  it  was  held  a  stranding.  In  this  case  Lord  Tenterden 
observed,  **  That  where  a  vessel  takes  the  g^rouno,  in  the  ordinary  mmI  usual  course 
of  navigation  and  management,  in  a  tide  nver  or  harbour,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  or  from  natural  deficiency  of  water,  so  that  she  may  float  acain  upon  the 
flow  of  the  tide  or  increase  of  water,  such  an  event  is  not  to  be  oonsictered  a  atrwnd- 
ing  within  the  sense  of  the  memorandum.  But  where  the  ground  is  taken  under 
any^  extraordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  by  reason  of  some  unusual  or 
accidental  occurrence,  such  an  event  shall  be  consioered  a  stranding  within  the 
meaning  of  the  memorandum."  In  Kingsford  v.  Marshall  (8  Bii^h,  458),  the 
ground  was  taken  where  the  master  intended,  but  the  vessel  m  taking  it  struck 
against  some  hard  substance  which  pierced  the  bottom.  The  cargo  was  damaged, 
but  this  was  held  not  to  constitute  a  stranding.  **  If  the  ship,"  says  Mr  MarshaU, 
**  be  forced  sground,  and  remain  for  any  time  stationary,  wnether  it  be  on  piles, 
on  the  muddy  bank  of  a  river,  or  on  rocks  on  the  seashore,  prorided  there  oe  a 
settlement  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  voyage  is  actually  interrupted,  that  is  a  strand- 
ing, without  reference  to  the  degree  of  damage  she  sustains ''  (232).  {Park  on  /n- 
muranoe^  177,  &0.    Marthall  on  /fuurofics,  Si -234.)    [iNSimAKCB.    Pouct.1 

STRAW-PLAT  consists  generally  of  the  stalks  of  unieat,  but  sometimes  abo  of 
those  of  rice,  rye,  or  darnel  grass,  which  are  platted  in  order  to  be  made  up  into 
hats  or  bonnets.  This  branch  of  industry,  which  i»  every  where  of  a  domestic  kind, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  middle 
of  last  century  into  England.  The  large  siae  of  the  wheat-straw,  however,  in  this 
country  operated  acauist  the  manufacture  until  within  the  last  50  years,  when, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  splints  or  slips  of  straw  in  lieu  of  whole  straws*  and 
the  interruption  of  the  Italian  trade  bv  war,  it  rose  into  importance  in  Bedford- 
shire, Hernbrdshire,  and  Buckinghamsnire ;  the  principal  markets  being  Luton, 
Dunstable,  and  St  Albans.  Various  kinds  of  plat  are  oistinguished  in  trade,  but 
they  are  continually  changing  with  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

The  straw  used  in  Tuscany,  the  great  straw-plat  district  of  Italy,  is  said  to  le 
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that  of  TriHotam  tnrmdumj  a  Tftriety  of  bearded  wheat,  caltivated  soleW  for  the 
straw ;  being  sown  eloee,  and  consequently  prodneed  thin  and  short :  the  upper 
joint  of  the  stalk  is  that  chiefljr  used.  The  oeanty  of  the  Tuscan  plat  is  also  greatly 
increased  by  the  mode  of  joining  it  so  as  to  form,  by  the  combination  of  seyeral 
narrow  strips,  an  extended  sheet  of  platted  work.  British  plat,  again,  is  common- 
ly joined  by  niaking  the  several  rows  of  plat  overwrap  each  other  a  little,  and  then 
joining  the  two  oterwrapping  pieces  witn  a  needle  and  thread  ;  and  the  articles 
made  of  spUt-etraw  are  besides  iuTerior  to  those  of  whole-straw  of  equal  fineness, 
in  pliability  and  durability.  The  Tuscan  mannfkcture  is  chiefly  followed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  the  Val  d' Amo.  8 

STUCCO,  a  compound  of  Paris  Plaster  and  Limb,  used  in  forming  cornices. 

STURGEON,  a  large  cartilaginous  fish  KStwr%o\  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ticB.  It  is  eaugnt  occasionally  on  various  parts  of  our  coast,  most  freouently  in 
the  estuaries,  or  but  a  short  distance  up  rivers  ;  and  is  frequently  brougnt  to  the 
London  market  from  various  localities.  In  the  N.  of  Europe,  the  Ca^ian,  and 
other  places,  the  sturgeon  fisheries  are  of  great  importance.  Caviar  is  made  of 
the  roe  of  tne  female ;  isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  dense  membrane  forming  the 
air-bladder ;  and  the  flesh,  besidee  being  preserved  by  salting  and  pickling,  Is  in 
request  for  the  table  while  fresh. 

SUCCADES,  sweetmeats  or  preserves  in  sugar. 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  The  vioenma  herediiaiwn,  the  twentieth  penny  of 
inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustus  on  the  Romans,  is  the  earliest  example  we  have 
of  a  tex  up^on  the  tranaerenee  of  property  from  uie  dead  to  the  living.  Many  of 
the  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  of  the  same  nature  ;  but  the  r^tch  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  snocession  taxes  in  their  modem  form.  In  this 
country,  up  to  the  session  of  1853,  real  property  was  exempt,  and  they  were  levied 
solely  upon  personal  property,  which  is  effected  partly  by  a  stamp-duty  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  the  deceased's  effects,  but  graduated  differently  for  testate 
and  intMtate  successions,— and  partly  by  per  centage  duties  on  legacies  or  residues. 
Succession  duties  are  objectionaole  in  principle  [Tax],  being  in  Uie  general  case  a 
tax  on  capital ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  the  advantage  m  being  easily 
collected. 

SUGAR  (Du.  Suiker,  Fr.  Sucre,  Ger.  tucker.  It.  Zucchero.  Por.  Agucar. 
Rus.  Saehar,  Sp.  Aztusar.  Arab.  Sukkur,  Malav,  Soola)  exists  in  all  vegetables 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  sugar-cane  iSaccharum  qffi- 
ctitarum),  which  contains  it  in  greater  quantity  than  anv  other  plant.  The  sugar- 
cane thrives  from  the  equator  to  the  82d  degree  of  latituae.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  grasses,  growing  from  8  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  acquiring  a  diameter  of  one 
or  two  inches ;  the  sugar  being  contained  in  the  loose,  cellular,  juicy  pith  with 
which  the  stalk  is  filled.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  from  August  to  November 
is  generally  considered  the  best  time  for  planting  the  cane.  When  ripe,  commonly 
about  March  or  April,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  root,  stnpped  of  leaves  and  ends,  and  then 
passed  twice  through  a  mill  so  as  to  express  all  the  juice.  To  prevent  fermentation, 
a  portion  of  lime  (aoout  1  to  1600)  is  mixed  with  the  juice,  which  is  then  evaporatea 
by  a  moderate  and  cautious  ebullition.  When  the  syrup  is  sufilciently  concentrated, 
it  is  drawn  off  into  shallow  wooden  coolers,  where  it  becomes  a  soft  solid,  composed 
of  loose  ciTstalline  grains.  It  is  then  put  into  barreb  with  holes  in  tne  bottom, 
through  wnich  a  black  ropy  juice,  called  molatsei,  gradually  drops,  leaving  the 
crystiulized  sugar  coinparatively  white  and  dry.  In  this  state  it  constitutes  raw 
or  musoovado  sugar.  This  generally  concludes  the  process  with  the  planters  in  the 
British  colonies  ;  but  in  many  foreign  settlements  it  is  usual  to  purify  the  raw  sugar 
partially,  by  covering  its  surface,  in  conical  shaped  vessels,  with  a  layer  of  moist  cb,y, 
— ^the  water  from  which  gradually  filters  through  it,  carrying  off  some  molasses. 
Sugar  thus  treated  is  calkd  elaped  *tiaar,  and  has  lo«t  its  crystalline  appearance. 
In  this  oonntry  the  raw  sugar  is  purified  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it  witn  white  of 
e^,  or  the  serum  of  bullocks'  blood,  lime-water  Min^  commonly  used  at  the  same 
time.  When  properly  concentrated,  the  clarified  juice  is  receivea  in  conical  earthen 
vessels,  the  apex  of  which  is  undermost,  in  order  that  the  fiuid  parts  may  be  col- 
lected, and  afterwards  drawn  off  by  the  removal  of  a  plug.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
lottf,  lump,  or  refined  migar:  and  the  name  double  rejined  is  given  when  the  opera- 
tions are  repeated.  Su^;ar,  nowever,  is  now  mostly  refined  by  what  is  callea  the 
pateni  process ;  the  chief  improvement  of  which  consists  in  conducting  the  evapo- 
ration tn  vaeuo,  by  which  means  the  syrup  is  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature. 
By  this  plan  there  is  much  less  empyrcnmatic  syrup  formed ;  and  even  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  molasses. 
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A  more  re^alar  formof  crystallization  is  given  to  sugar  by  carrying  the  eTaporation 
only  a  certain  len^h,  and  then  permitting  the  STmp  to  cool  slowh^ ;  bnt  tiie  addi- 
tion of  spirit  of  wine  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  crystallize,  otherwise  it  forms 
barley  tugar.  In  or^rstals  it  is  called  brown  or  white  tugar  eandtt,  according  to  its 
purity ;  the  latter  being  the  purest  form  in  which  sugar  exists.  Sugar  candy  is  the 
only  Kmd  of  refined  sugar  made  in  China  and  India  :  the  Chinese  sugar-candy, 
which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  is  consumed  in  the  European  settlements  in  the  East 
to  the  ahnost  total  exclusion  of  other  8U|;ar.  Botiartu  is  a  coarse  kind  of  crusted 
loaf  sugar,  made  from  the  syrups  and  other  refhse  of  the  best  sugar. 

Raw  sugar  should  be  dry,  in  large  sparkling  hard  grain?,  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour,  without  smeli,  and  ox  a  strong  sweet  taste,  without  any  peculiar  flaTour. 
It  Tanes  yery  much  in  quality.  It  is  chosen,  for  the  purpose  of  refining,  by  the 
sharpness  and  brightness  of  tne  grain ;  and  those  kinds  are  preferred  which  naye 
a  peculiar  gray  hue.  Soft-grainM  yellow  sugars,  although  whiter,  are  not  so  fit 
for  refining  ;  for  which  reason  sugars  from  particular  countries  are  seldom  used. 
The  beet  are  those  of  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies  :  while  the  East 
India,  Jaya,  Manilla,  and  Siam  varieties  are  generally  of  low  quality. 

Refined  sugar  should  be  very  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  close  compact  texture,  and 
break  with  suirp,  semi-transparent,  splintery  fragments.  It  should  haye  a  brilliant 
white  colour,  a  pure  sweet  taste,  and  shoula  dissolve  entirely  in  spirits. 

The  use  of  cane-sujnr  is  said  to  have  originated  in  China,  from  whence  the  plant 
was  conveyed  to  In<ua,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  through  which  ohanneb  it  became 
early  known  in  Europe,  where,  however,  its  culture  made  little  progress  until  the 
TOriod  of  the  Crusades  (1099-1244),  when  the  increased  communication  with  the 
East  tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar  throughout  the  Western  world.  In  the 
12th  century,  sugar-planting  was  extensively  followed  in  Sicily  ;  thence,  or  through 
the  Moors,  it  passed  to  Spam,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries  :  and  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  America  the  cane  was  carried  to  Hayti  and  Brazil,  from  whence  it 
gradually  spread  through  the  West  Indies.  Aided  by  slave  labour,  sugar  soon 
became  tne  most  important  staple  of  those  countries  :  and  the  suppUes  required  by 
the  European  states  were  long  almost  exclusively  derived  from  their  American 
settlements, — each  generally  granting,  by  means  of  fiscal  regulations,  a  monopoly 
of  its  home  market  to  its  own  colonies.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  trade  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that,  notvrithstanding  the 
shock  given  to  industry  in  the  British  possessions  by  the  measure  of  slave  emanci- 

Sition  (1838),  the  exportation  of  sucar  from  the  different  countries  from  which  the 
uropean  market  is  chiefly  suppliea,  was  estimated  in  1839  as  follows  t—British 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius,  3,571,378  cwts. ;  British  India,  519,125  ;  Danish  West 
Indies,  450,000  ;  Dutch  do.,  260,060  ;  French  Sugar  Ck>lonies,  2,160,000  ;  United 
States,  900,000  ;  Brazil,  2,400,000 ;  Spanish  West  Indies,  4,481,342 ;  and  Java. 
892,475  :  total,  15,634,380  cwts.  Of  this  fully  one-fourth  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  sugar  is  more  generally  used  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  produce  of  we  British  sugar  colonies  formerly  exceeded  the  wants  or  the 
home  market,  and  the  surplus  was  generally  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other  con- 
tinental ports  ;  but  of  late  years  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the  oemand  has  been 
entirely  changed,  partly  through  the  increased  wants  of  our  augmented  population, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  sugar  crop  of  our  West  India  colonies, 
in  consequence  ^  the  disinclination  of  the  emancipated  negroes  to  the  hard  labour 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  Through  the  latter  cause  mainly,  the 
imports  from  these  colonies  gradually  declined  from  4,103,800  cwts.  in  1831,  to  only 
2,214,764  cwts.  in  1840,  and  ^,151  ^17  cwts.  in  1841 ;  and  as  foreign  produce  was  at 
the  same  time  shut  out  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  the  consequence  was  a  rise  of  price, 
until,  in  Noyember  1840,  British  plantation  sugar  in  bond  averaged  578.  lOAd.  per 
cwt. ;  Brazilian,  of  nearly  eaual  <^uality,  being  at  same  time  only  22s.  This  difference 
led,  in  1840,  to  2.'M6  owts.  or  foreign  sugar  bemg  entered  for  consumption,  notwith- 
standing the  high  duty  of  63s.  the  cwt.  with  which  it  was  burdened.  Afterwards 
our  supply  was  augmented,  chiefly  by  an  increased  importation  of  East  India 
sugar,  tne  duty  on  which  had  been  lowered  to  the  same  rate  as  West  India  in  1836. 
Still,  down  to  1843,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Britain  averaged  from  10s.  to  20s. 
per  cwt.  higher  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1824,  the  quantity  of  different  kinds  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  produce 
of  the  duty  thereon,  and  the  average  price  of  British  plantation  muscovado  sugar, 
in  bond,  as  taken  from  the  London  Oazette  :— 
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488.780  from  B.Ii>(U«>.S8e,»tL.  . 
from  Ibi  FtiUfflam^lMS^oaJm 

Ruali,  tlia  Kelt 

A  muUtmbl*  quntltroribtttiwoita  li  BODTwtad  hiM  nfludnimr,  ■  nmiafciiCin)  wUeh 
kminlapannltnBalioriDdiiriiT In  Britain:  Iwida irlildi,from 400,080 to «D0,00« cwU. of 
ww^nin  wQlnw>mlllKnrti>tapoit*J— BMtlllfroni  aarVlmtliMk  TCliHao,  nulnlirlOt 
nnlw  Ot  Ika  im«  ncir  thin  emptmud,  Muni  SOMOO  Krti.  ymtiy  (nuHlIf  Ibnitn  ftoiIdih) 
■nn£«llikoadti>r>ipoitiit)on.DndntbgBCI3*4Wiii.tT.e.ei.  WbenmliiijibHSBnipsU 
OD  colaald  Mur  rtflnM,  lllidnin  bMk  on  opoHUton,  U  Iha  nt>  ihoii  In  Iha  UKff.  wIFiFh, 
uptoie43.wu30i.a8.i>(rcin.onrin«le,udai.8d.  on  AoublarFniinl.  The  eiporti  of  nflned 
■Hr,  In  1840,  amoDiited  to  Ut.lTScirti.;  et  whl,^li  Italy  look  7n.l»a  cwt^  •  turiie;,  33,378 
eSU.;  Bl»lltaAm»taL.30,I9;i!Kn.;Bri(libW.lndl».!D.038r:wu.!BuKla,IA,lSSmL:  Aiii- 

flvlDf  to  Uh  dnivtdi  of  Gennu^  ud  Fruida,  ehlpnivilA  Is  *tkh  luve  alnuHt  eutlnljr  ccued, 

1881:  lAleli  nle  WH  doubled  In  1689.  fbe  dulv  mi  3l  4d.  the  evt.  from  1703  to  1747 1  4i.  lOd. 
from  1747 M17W.OL4d.froin ITU tolTTSiflt-Wr.franlTTOlolTSl-  ItminiHdlnlTeital^SA. 
perBirt.;biIi*l,  Mlt^l  1787.  to  17h  N. :  1803,  to  Si^  It  mi  nftenartt  ginJnaPT  Inei mwl 
to3ei.i  wlileliniie.wlthtlHUMpllaBcifftitaDrtpeiladUlbecondittloa  otthtwiir,  HfKDltaood 
■t97i-.»ntlnHd  tin  181ft   It  wu tlun ndoBed  UlTL.alwlilthit  muiBtdantO  IBSS,  wImII 

■■    - ■"      -     ' '-"-liiiffr,  thedntTfromlTMIo 

I  k.  the  ewt  hkiior  than  tin 

d .  bf  Dw  radu^Sra  of  IhU  oa 

I  leaiini,  bamrer.  tlio fBraMrnu Hlalbl* on BrilUi  war 

._, , , o  wlihia  tbe  Ibnlti  of  the  But  India  Co?i  Inltonr,  is  wtihk 

llMlDporlaUonofllutlaBiiuar  b  nolpfoklbltod.   Jfoiiriliiu  pmduoo  wii cbargad Uie iinia la 

But  India  prior  to  laMT^ba  It  mi  DAdi  Ihaiame  ai  Btluih^bidoB.    OHjMfnamr, 

-■-'-lyHaaaied.lnI898.  atBSi.,  wUcli  rate  nui  eananwi  (1843).    To  all  Itaa  pmadlw  ntea 

ent.maiM(d(iTimUa7)S,IS40,bjtliaact3ft  4Vkt.e.1.    B«  Tariff  at  the  eol 

rare  allamd  in  London  on  firiUih  plantation  ingar  ii  ai  tollowi :— ChIu  under  8  ewla.. 
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rtL  Manritlua  Ii  eommonlrfai mala  or  bogi.  ivh  nelxiiin^  from  I  to U cwt, ; 
-  Jtbagiof  from  I  tollcwt.  Tboboi  o(H|»r-«iuid)rusua!l:i  contaliuabiHiITO  llii. 
BneuiliitarindfniaUitJuieaof  tlw  ACa  mr^mrfi,  chleflT  the  white  Tarietr.  b; 
-* — '  "  '7nleh  cane-m^r  li  made;  tliouih  fnUrr  ninlj  ii  h- 


operatloni  nearly  tlu -.^^■.. ._  ^^ ^ , , •-  ^-_-^  —^-^  . 

quired  In  npdertiiff1lHi>eet>Ji]loecrTitalllnliTe.  on  acooont  of  111  greater  rawneai.  and  the  la 
amntllj  of  iBCdiartaH  matter  It  contaha.  Who  thli  ngiii  li  i«l&i*d,  il  iiDn<lliltn|ulihal>le 
OaoilMr.    Pin(oMafcl>uraou:rWdaboiit4iewti.«feoarHiiigar.wtalehilviRba>it  101  — 

■nar  manibetan  nraw  up  la  Fnnea  under  Ihi  ipoloBe  enoonnOHBant  albrdad  lij  the  eon- 
tiBiBlal  «;itai  of  liapoteon :  and  ta  1841. 141,818  MW  m»  (uUivMed  tor  thie  purpoee,  jle)dii« 
amplonwnt  Hi  aa  Itmr  Ihin  388  nianoIacloriM.  It  li  alia  poruied.  Ihoutfa  to  a  IDlnor  «lMnl,  In 
FnwCk  and  Bulla.  Ai  the  eipaue  of  (h«  manuketare.  faoimtr.  greallj  cieeeda  the  nlu*  of 
the  prndncr.  Msonlhig  to  the  prioe  ot  cohmial  HifaF,  II  ii  onlj'  bjr  havy  Impoeti  on  Ibe  lallcr.  or 

nlalHgar  wu  altiDiplod  ■>;  the  Franch  (ovtniBiait  in  1B41,  bat  •rilhoiil  tucctn. 
lathe  UnllediOntdoin, tliamanidMlunof beel-Toot <UKiir brei!uUitedb.vilicacllTlct,g, fi7j 
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Maflb  Bobaa  to  eompond  of  the  ertpomtod  nn  of  the  naple-trM  (Aeet  Micekarmum).  w.^ 
into  moulds  about  tlMilM  of  »  brick.  It  b  niAde  chiefly  In  N.  America.  The  quantity  produced 
hi  Canada  Iim  been  reckoned  at  38.000  ewts.,  equal  to  more  than  SOOO  hhds.  of  Weet  Indki  eager. 

Further  information  on  the  ral\)ect  of  this  article  irUl  be  found  in  Moadof^t  TrtatUt  en  Btitfar, 
EdtfonW  HUtonf  ef  Ae  WtH  /iMtier,  ForUr  en  Ae  ifoterv  and  FroperUa  qf  the  Buffar-Outt, 
Urt't  DieUcnarp  qfArU,  and  under  the  heads  Inma  (Bamaii)  and  War'  Iiidkm.    g 


SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  more  properly^  aotUtte  of  lead^  is  prepared  by  diverting 
litharge  or  other  ozidee  of  the  metal  m  pyroUgneoiu  add.  It  has  a  sinialarly 
Bweet  and  somewhat  astrinxent  taste.  Sp.gr.  2*57.  It  orystallixes  in  white  acioiilar 
mnimnn,  the  state  in  which  It  generally  oooturs  in  commerce.  It  is  used  in  medicine^ 
dyeing,  and  oalioo-prtnting. 

SULPHUR,  OB  BRIMSTONE  (Fr.  Souffre.  Ger.  SchwfeL  It.  Zo^o),  an 
elementary,  combustible,  solid,  non-metallic  sabBtance,of  a  peoaliar  yellow  colour, 
and  yery  brittle.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  though  when  rubbed  it  has  a  faint 
peculiar  odour.  Sp.gr.  after  being  fused,  I'990.  When  pore  it  is  bn^t  yellow, 
and  Tery  inflammable ;  burning  with  a  clear  blue  flame,  and  leaving  no  resi- 
duum. It  is  an  abundant  prMuct  of  nature,  especially  in  volcanio  districts ; 
and  in  other  places  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  sundry  metals.  It 
occurs  in  ▼arions  forms.  NatiTc  sulphur,  laigely  imported  from  Sicily,  is  in  square 
or  oblong  mannnn  or  blodcs,  called  rmigh  Mmdone,  Stick  or  roU  nUphur  is  chiefly 
obtaineofrom  sulphuret  of  copper  in  this  country.  Sublimed  sulphur,  or  Jloufen  qf 
tuiphur,  is  a  fine  crystalline  Dright  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  condensing  the 
Tapour  of  sulphur  rapidly  in  capacious  reoeiTers.  H^fined  tulphur  is  that  pimfied 
by  distillation  in  an  iron  stiU,  and  condensed  in  an  iron  reoeiTer  kept  cool  by  water. 
Sulphur  is  employed  for  making  gunpowder,  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  a  variety  <A 
other  purposes  in  the  arts  j  it  is  also  employed  in  medicine. 

The  chief  supply  of  this  mineral  is  obtained  in  Sidly.  our  imports  from  which 
have  greatly  increased  since  1825,  when,  owing  to  a  reauction  or  ^e  import-duty 
from  £15  to  10s.  a-ton.  and  the  increased  demands  of  our  manufactures,  the  au- 
nual  consumption  of  Sicilian  sulphur  increased  in  1*2  years  from  7000  tons  to  be- 
tween  30,000  and  40.000  tons.  A  ptetA  increase  likewise  took  place  in  the  imports 
into  France.  In  July  1838,  the  Sicilian  government,  in  cousiaeration  of  a  bonus 
<»f  400,000  Neapolitan  ducats  a-year.  ^nted  to  a  French  company  a  monopoly  of 
the  sulphur-miuee,  the  produce  of  wnich  was  to  be  limited  to  600,000  quintals,  to 
be  supolied  to  them  at  fixed  prices ;  but  this  monopoly,  after  an  armed  remonstrance 
fh>m  Britain,  in  consequence  of  its  being  at  variance  with  commercial  treaties, 
was  abolished  in  July  1840 ;  and  the  trade  is  now  on  its  former  footing,    s 

SuLPBtnuc  Acid  (Fr.  Addt  Su^^irique,  Ger.  BAw^ftiutUrt),  when  pure,  ii  a  ooloorleia  oily 
llnid,  aorid,  corroaive,  and  intensely  Mar ;  and  consista  of  three  eqalvalentu  of  oxygen,  one  oi 
eulplior,  end  one  of  water.  When  ae  pure  a«  usually  prepared,  it  ii  of  the  ipeciflc  gravity  1*847. 
This  add  was  fDrmerly  obtained  bv  the  dccompoeitlon  of  green  vitriol,  whence  its  olo  name  of  oU 
q^rttrM  /  hot  it  Is  now  procured  by  burning  a  mixture  of  about  8  parts  sulphur  and  1  of  nitre. 
In  a  ftimaee  so  placed  that  the  resulting  ftmiee  may  paas  into  close  leaden  chambers  contidning 
water.  The  ftimee  as  they  srtae  are  absorbed  by  the  water,  which  gradually  becomes  a  dilute 
sniphnric  acid ;  and  the  acid  is  procured  in  a  concentrated  state  by  evapomiion  of  this  solution. 
The  annual  amount  of  this  manufseture  In  Britain  Is  calculated  by  Mr  Brando  at  50,000  tons ; 
which,  estimated  at  Ids.  per  ewt.,  makes  its  value  £500,000. 

There  is  petfai^M  no  enbetance  morn  abundantly  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufitetnres.  It  b 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  employed  by  bleachers  for  souring  the  doth ;  by  dyers  for  dissolring  their 
Indigo ;  by  calico-printers ;  by  bniesfounders,  button-makers,  gilders,  and  Japonners,  for  cleaning 
the  suribce  of  the  metals  with  whivh  they  work ;  and  by  hatters,  tanners,  paper-makws,  and  many 
others.    It  is  also  used  extensively  in  many  diemlcal  mannfkctursa. 

SUMACH  (Fr.  Sumac,  Ger.  Schmack.  It.  Sommaeo),  a  shrab  iRhut  eoriaria) 
which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  the  S.  of  Europe.  Its  shoots, 
after  being  cut,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  dyeiuj^ 
and  tanning.  An  ounce  contains  78  or  79  grains  of  tannin.  Oi  all  astringents  it 
bears  the  greatest  resembUnce  to  galls.  It  is  oonsidez«d  of  good  quality  when  its 
odour  is  strong,  colour  of  a  lively  green,  well  ground,  and  me  from  stalks.  The 
best  is  the  Sicilian.    Nearly  500  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  this  country.  8 

SUMATRA.    [Eastbrm  Islands.] 

SUNN,  a  material  similar  to  hemp,  the  produce  of  the  Chrtalaria  junoea,  in 
general  use  in  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia  for  cords^.  In  India,  two  kinds  are  dis- 
itngnished,  jdAoo/  and  boggif.    The  first  of  these  is  the  most  esteemed. 

Supercargo,  a  person  employed  in  a  ship  to  oversee  the  cargo  or  trade. 

SUPPLIES,  the  sums  annually  granted  to  the  sovereign  by  parliament. 

SURVIVORSHIP,  in  life  assurance,  is  a  reversionary  benont  contingent  upon 
the  circumstance  of  some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  other  life  or  lives,  or  of  the 
lives  ftlling  according  to  some  assigned  order.    [Interest,  Compound.] 
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SUWARROWoR  SAOUARI  NUTS,are  a  species  of  BdttbrNdts  or  berries, 
the  prodace  of  a  laiige  tree  {Caryocar  tomentotum),  which  j^rows  in  Gmana. 

Sweden,  a  country  of  the  N.  of  Europe,  forming  the  eastern  and  more  import- 
ant section  ox  the  Scandinayian  peninsula,  lies  between  latitude  &5^  20^  ana  69* 
N.,  and  loncitade  W  W  and  24"  12^  £. ;  haying  N.K  Russian  Finland  ;  £.  and 
S.  Gulf  of  iKthnia  and  Baltic  ;  S.W.  Sound,  Caltegat,  and  Skager  Rack ;  W.  and 
N.  Norway.  Area,  170,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1839,  3,109,772.  Govern- 
ment, a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  state-council  and  a  representatiTC  diet.  8 

Swoden  may  be  generally  deicribed  u  nther  a  flat  coontry ;  except  the  frontier  tomuide  Nor- 
way, and  the  N.  part,  which  is  diveniflcd  with  mountainit,  deep  valleys  alternating  with  sandy 
wastes,  and  to  some  parts  forests.  The  central  region  contains  extensive  plateaux  of  table-land ,  co- 
vered with  trees.  And  the  B.  provinces  consiBt  chiefly  of  sandv  plains,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  hQls,  which  are  sometimes  bleak  and  barren,  but  elsewhere  ootlied  with  woods.  The  country 
is  watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  use  of  both  for  internal  navigation  Is  fiudlitated 
and  extended  in  some  ph^esby  canals ;  the  chief  work  of  this  kind  behigthe  celebrated  Gotiia  Na- 
vigation fhim  Gottenburg  to  Boderkceplng,  connecting  the  Cattesat  and  the  Baltic.  The  climate 
in  the  8.  and  W.  parts  is  similar  to  that  of  the  N.  of  Germany ;  but  towards  the  N.  it  is  severe, 
though  much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  its  hich  latitude. 

The  soil,  though  mostly  thin  and  poor,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  culture,  eq>eelal]y  arornid 
Carlstad  and  Lake  Wetter.  The  chief  agricultuial  products  are-Hrye  in  the  S.  and  buley  in  the 
N. ;  potatoes,  oats,  and  maslin,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  pease ;  and  the  supply  is  now 
more  than  equal  to  die  consumption.  Flax  is  also  grown,  and  in  some  places  madder,  buckwheat, 
woad,  and  tobacco.  Domestic  animals  ore  nnmsrous,  but  inferior.  Toe  chief  artioies  for  export 
are  derived  from  the  mines  and  the  forests,  particularly  the  fonner,  which  are  moetly  aitoated  in 
the  central  provinces;  their  chief  product  Is  iron  [Iboh]  ;  copper  and  lead,  however,  being  also 
worked  to  some  extent ;  but  there  is  no  coaL  The  foresits,  thoog^  covering  neariy  one-half  of  the 
surface,  contain  a  comparatively  small  number  of  timber  trees ;  and  the  export  of  wood  is,  from 
this  cause,  not  so  eonsiderable  as  migiit  at  first  be  supposed. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  the  peasantry  supplying  themselves,  as  winter  employ- 
ment, with  nearly  all  the  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  cottons  required  by  them.  There  are,  m- 
sldes,  a  good  many  doUi  Iketories,  with  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  leather,  p^ptr,  soap,  tobacco, 
and  glass  works :  the  other  manufactures  are  trifling. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  has  been  reduced  below  its  natural  Umlts  by  tiie  restrlcUve  duties  imposed 
by  the  government,  with  the  view  of  protectfaig  home  manulhuitures ;  but  Utterly  this  system  hM 
been  relaxed ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  exportatbn  encouraged  by  the  reduction.  In  1840,  of  one- 
half  the  customs  on  bai^iron,  and  the  cessatton,  in  1848,  of  those  on  wood.  Bxports,  principally 
Iron  (about  70,000  tons  annually) ;  with  timber,  linseed,  copper,  alum,  com,  tar,  cobalt,  and  other 
articles.  Imports,  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  products;  salt,  wines,  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, cotton  twist,  cotton  manufactures,  hemp,  hides,  sUns,  and  oil.  In  1840,  the  exports  were 
officially  valued  at  80,434,000  rixdoUars  banco  ( jb'1,700,000) ;  and  the  fanports  at  nearly  the  same. 
The  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Britain,  the  united  States,  Holland,  the  Hainse  Towns, 
and  Denmark.  The  trade  with  Britain  consists  bi  exchanging  iron  (16,000  tons),  linseed,  bav 
tons,  and  deals,  and  occaslonaUy  a  little  oats  and  barley,  for  manufactures  (mostly  cotton  twists 
and  woollens),  wine,  coffee,  indigo,  and  spices. 

PoBTS.— ySiocMcAotai,  the  capitaT,  chief  manufacturing  seat,  and  principal  commercial  emporium, 
lies  on  the  B.  coast,  partly  on  a  number  of  small  islands,  at  the  Junction  of  Lake  Mclar  with  the 
Baltic,  hi  kit.  SSP  SIT  N.,  long.  18*  4'  B.  Pop.  85,000.  The  entrance  to  the  port  U  dlfBcolt,  but 
the  harbour  is  deep  and  capacious,  the  largest  vessds  lying  close  to  the  quays. 

iloUmburg  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Ootha  navigation,  at  the  head 
of  a  fiord  near  the  Cattegat,  in  laL  57**  48^  N.,  long.  IP  M'  E.  Pop.  28,700.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  two  long  chains  of  rocks,  protected  at  its  mouth  by  Fort  Nya-Elfiborg. 

MxAsuajca,  MoirxY,  die. 


Meaturei  and  WeUMt.—TlM  ahi  or  eU  of  2 
feet  =  23*38  Imp.  fn^m ;  and  100  ells  =  64*94 
Imp.  yards ;  the  fiUhom  is  3.  and  the  ruthe  8 
ells.  The  Swedish  mUe  =  2250ruthoR  =  11689 
Iinp.  yards,  or  about  6  Imp.  miles,  6  furlongs. 

The  tunnaland  =  1*290  Imp.  acre. 

The  kann,  liquid  measure,  contains  9  stoops, 
or  8  quarter* ;  and  100  kanns  =  07*M  Imp.  pr- 
ions ;  the  anker  Is  15,  tlie  eimer  30,  the  tunna 
48,  the  ahm  W,  the  oxhufvud  90,  the  pipe  180, 
and  the  fuder  .KjO  kanns. 

The  tunna,  corn  measure,  of  8  spann,  8  Qer- 
din«ar,  38  kappar,  or  SS  kanns,  =  4-029  Imp. 
biisliels :  but  as  4  kappar  are  allowed  to  every 
tunna  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  for  good 
measure,  the  tunna  of  com  may  be  estimated  at 
4i  Imp.  bushekk 

The  commercial  wel^t  Is  tamed  vietualie- 
fpiffti  and  the  pound  or  tkolpund,  vlctuolie- 
wigt,  of  8  marks,  32  lods,  or  188  ouentins  s  8848 
Dutch  as  =  6663  troy  grains ;  aJiBO  100  lbs.  vio- 
tualie-wigt  =  93'761ba  avoirdupois.  Thaliapund 
is  80  lbs.  victualie-wigt ;  the  sten,  39  lbs. ;  the 
centner,  180  lbs. ;  tlie  waag.  165  lbs. ;  and  the 
skeppund  Is  80  Ilspunds  or  400  Ra.  victualie-wigt. 

The  mark,  berp-werk-^igt,  or  miner's  weight, 


=  5801  troy  grafais.  The  mark,  kmd.^taten^wlfft, 
or  coontry  and  city  weight,  =  5586  troy  gnins. 
The  mark,  Jern-wifft,  or  HapeUtad-vigt,  for 
weighing  iron  and  commodities  in  ai^rep^,  as 
5850  troy  grains :  the  Jem-wigt  is  |ths  of  the 
victualie-wigt 

The  apothecaries'  pound  of  18  ounces,  each  of 
8  drsms  or  84  scruples,  =  5501  troy  grains. 

The  gold  and  silver  mint  mark  of  16  lods,  or 
64  quentins,  =  3858  troy  grains. 

Jrim^.— Accounts  aro  stated  In  riksdnlers  of 
48  skiUinss,  each  of  18  rundstyckan  or  ore. 

The  pzucipal  coins  are  the  gold  ducat,  worth 
9s.  9d.  nearly ;  the  silver  spedes-xiksdaler  4s.  4id. , 
and  daler  of  8  skllHngs,  8|d. ;  also,  in  copper, 
the  daler  of  8|  skiUhan,  8d. ;  pieces  for  1 , 8,  and 
SskilUngs:  mndstycken,  and  half  rundstycken. 

Gold  and  silver  coins,  however,  are  now  rareU 
used,  the  circulating  medium  being  compoeed 
ahnost  entirely  of  copper,  and  a  depreciated 
paper  monm.  The  paper  is  of  two  kinds :  BaneOt 
oonsisttng  or  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank,  is 
that  in  which  merchants'  accounts  are  genmally 
reckoned :  ROuffoldt  or  government  paper,  is 
that  commonly  employed  by  shopkeepers,  mmI 
in  small  payments.  Since  1835,  rixdollars  banco 
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The  paper  moner  Includes  not«  to  low  aa  8 
■Icilli;  gs  banco,  about  .lid.  eteriing. 

The  Bevmue^  aooardixiK  to  the  budmt  of  IMS, 
amonntad  only  to  10,749,880  rizdolian  banco, 
or  jb796,940,  tha  ooontry  being  veiy  Ugfatljr 


are  eichtuged  for  rlxdollan  apede,  aft  the  mtc 
of  21  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter.  RikagHld 
la  of  only  |da  the  value  of  banco :  9  rikadalen 
banco  being  reckoned  equal  8  rikadalera  In  ilka- 
gakL  The  rixdollar  is  thus  worth— in  banco, 
about  la.  8d. ;  and  in  rlkagakl,  la.  IH  ateriing. 

SWEETS,  an  Enclish  fiscal  name  for  home-made  wines  and  sweetened  spirit- 
noas  oomponnds.  Tne  trade  between  the  different  portions  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  regulated,  in  reflpect  to  conntervailin^  duties  and  drawbacks,  hj  the  act 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  0.  72.  Erery  retailer  is  required  to  take  out  an  annual  excise- 
license,  costing  £1.  Is. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  country  of  Central  Europe,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Ger- 
many ;  S.  by  Italy ;  and  W.  by  France.  Area,  15,257  sq.  miles.  In  1850,  the  population 
was  2fi95fO0,  It  is  a  confederation  of  22  states  or  cantons,  namely,  Schaffhauaen, 
Thurgau,  Zurich,  Aargau,  Basle,  Soleure,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Sohweitz,  St 
Gall,  AppenieU,  Glarus,  Uii.  Unterwalden,  Friburg,  Neufchatel,  Yaud,  GencTs, 
VaLus,  Tessin,  Grisons  ;  all  aemocratic  republics  except  Neufchatel,  in  i^ch  the 

King  of  Prussia  exercises  sorereignty.   8 

SiRtseriaad  ia  the  moat  mountainooa  countiy  of  Europe.  The  rangea  of  the  Alpa,  and  their 
nnmeroua  clllMto,  extend  orer  the  8.  and  8.R.  matrictv,  occupying  about  one-half  of  the  aurftce. 
Along  the  W.  boundary  rona  the  Jura  ridge ;  and  Uie  countiy  between  theae  two  mountain- 
•yatenu  baa  towarda  the  8.  the  form  of  a  pl«u«  interq>emd  with  isolated  hllla ;  and  towaida  the 
N.  it  ia  traveraed  by  groupa  of  hilla  of  moderate  dcTation.  The  Alpine  and  other  monntain-chaina 
are  aepamted  by  deep  TaUqra  or  narrow  plalna,  which  form  the  beda  of  extenaive  lakes,  aa  Genera, 
Conatanea,  Neofcbatel,  Lucerne,  and  otnen ;  or  the  baaina  of  large  rlTetB,  auch  aa  the  Rhone, 
Rhine,  Inn,  Tidno,  and  Donba,  whldi  all  rise  in  Switaerland.  This  dilTerence  of  elevntion  pro- 
dnoea  a  ■Jngni^i-  rariety  of  aapect  and  dimate ;  for,  while  the  valleys  are  acorched  by  heat,  per- 
petual winter  reigna  in  the  heights :  hot,  upon  the  whole,  the  country  ia  cold  for  its  latitude. 

Bwitierland  la  almoat  wholly  a  paatoraJ  countiy.  Except  in  Thurgau,  little  com  Is  produced  ; 
and  cattle  <8U0,fl00),  dieep,  and  goata,  conatltnte  the  chief^richea  of  the  rural  population.  The  land 
ia  moatly  divided  among  nnmeroua  small  proprieton,  whose  dimlnntive  patchea  occupying  but  a  part 
of  their  time,  they  are  neceasarily  led  to  employ  the  remainder  in  weaving  and  ai^  like  employ- 


menta,  in  which  tbey  engage  for  a  men  pittance  of  wagea.  This,  loined  to  low  flaeal  burdeoa,  and 
the  absence  of  all  reatilottona  on  trade  or  tn»  intercourse  with  forajnera,  has  led  to  manufacturing 
Induafery  being  in  a  oonaiderable  atate  of  advancement  in  Switaerland,  notwithatanding  its  geo- 
graphical disadvanta^lea.  The  chief  altea  are  the  German  cantona  of  AppenxeU,  St  Gall,  Thur- 
gau, Zurich,  Aaigau,  and  Baale,  <Uatinguiahed  for  their  cotton  and  allk  iabrioa ;  and  the  French 
eantona  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  for  their  watches  and  Jewellenr. 

The  prindpal  exporta  are  silks,  cottons,  lace,  watches,  jewellenr,  atraw-plat,  cattle,  cheese, 
wine,  and  llaueurs.  The  imports  consist  of  wheat  (moatly  from  S.  Germany),  salt,  wine,  oil, 
colonial  proauce,  woollena,  leather,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  cotton  twist,  hardware, 
iron  ana  other  metals,  Chict  wares,  dniga  and  dyea.  The  chief  commercial  relatione  are  with 
the  adjoining  atatea  and  England.  Much  of  the  intercourse  with  foreian  countries  ia  conducted  by 
way  or  Trieato  and  Genoa.  Switaerland,  beddes,  poaseaaea  a  considerable  share  of  the  tnuistt 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria  and  FrancOi  The  roads  are  almoat  every  where  good ; 
but  carriage  ia  costly,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  countiy. 

Chief  cities,  Geneva,  Baale,  Zurich,  Heme,  St  Gall,  Lauaanne,  Schaffhanaen  and  AppenselL 

MaABDRBS,  MONST,  AcC 

Jlf(Muiire»  tmd  WdgMt^—ln  1937,  Berne,  Zn- 1    In  the  other  cantona,  the  meaaares  and  wdgfata 
rich.  Lucerne,  Prlburg,  Zug,  Boleure,  Baaie,  {occasion  great  confusion. 
Aargau,  Thurgau,  Hdiafrhauaen,  Glarus,  and  St  j    Jf(On<|r.— The  meet  general  mode  of  accounting 
Gall.adopted  the  following  measures  and  weights  is  in  francs,  of  10  batien,  or  100  rappen.    The 
founded  upon  the  French  metrical  syatem : —        Swiss  franc  (in  diver)  =  1  French  franc  48  oen- 

The  foot  B  3  dedmdtrea ;  and  16,000  feet  =  1  timea  =  la.  I^.  sterling ;  but  in  exchanges  its 
atunde  =  5249  Imp.  yards.  The  ell  s  6  deci-  value  ia  in  general  dightiy  enhanced,  from  being 
mdtrea ;  and  I(iO  ells  =  65*68  Imp.  yards.  The  ,  reckoned  in  gold,  at  tne  rate  of  16  to  the  French 
maas  =  U  French  litre;  and  100  maaa  s  33-01  loula  d'or  s  18s.  »Sd. 

Imp.  gallons.  The  viertel  =  10  mass  =  1-65  Imp.  j  In  Geneva,  accounts  are  kept  in  Fren^  fhuics 
peek  ;  and  100  vierteb  as  41-98  Imp.  buahds.  'and  centimes.  Usance  of  bills  from  Holbuid, 
The  pound  of  32  lotha  a  |  kilogramme ;  and  100  <  Britain,  and  FFaaoe,  30  days'  sight ;  from  Ger- 
pottDda  s  110*94  Iba.  avolrdupoia.  I  many  and  Italy,  15.   Days  of  grace  aboliahed. 

T. 

TAEL,  a  Chinese  weight ;  also  a  money  of  account.  [Cqina.] 
TALC,  a  mineral  alliM  to  mica,  used  in  tracing  lines  on  wood,  &c. 
TALLOW  (Fr.  Sutf.  Ger.  Taia,  It.  Seffo,  Por.  and  Sp.  Sebo.  Rns.  Ai/o, 
toplenm)f  animal  fat  separated  by  rasion  from  the  membrane  in  which  it  occurs, 
and  clarified.  It  is  procured  chiefly  fbom  oxen  and  sheep.  It  is  firm  and  brittle, 
has  a  peculiar  odour :  and  is  applied  to  Tarious  uses,  but  particularly  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soaj^  and  candles,  and  the  dressing  of  leather.  Tallow  is  an  important 
article  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  in  addition  to  the  native  supply, 
estimated  at  120,000  tons,  about  $0,000  Utu  are  annually  imported :  which  last. 
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excepting  trifling  quantities  from  the  La  Plata  states  and  Sicily,  is  bronght  almost 
exclasively  from  Kassia. 

Tbe  exports  from  Rnaria  Sfwnge  aboat  65.000  tons  asnmny,  9-lOtlu  of  ^hich  are  ihipped  ttom 
Bt  Petenbuig.  where  five  kinds  are  ditttogulflhed :  1.  Tellow  candle,  in  two  eorta :  this  kind  Is  ob- . 
tained  from  oxen,  and  about  6-7tha  of  the  whole  ehlpments  are  eompoeed  of  the  flnt  sort.  2.  Lo- 
patny,  In  one  lort,  called  second  candle.  3.  White  candle,  in  two  sorts,  procured  ttom  sheep  and 
goats.  4.  Siberia  soap,  in  three  sorts :  this  kind  Is  a  mixture  of  Kalmae  sheep  and  oxen  §^ 
9.  Ordinaiy  soap,  in  three  sorts :  it  is  chiefly  deriTed  fhnn  Kalmne  sheep. 

Russian  tallow  is  shipped  in  casks  weigliing  fhim  8  to  lOi  cwt.  gross  each.  The  tare  fluctnatee 
Ikom  10  to  19  per  cent.    TIm  braacUng  and  taring  take  place  on  delivery  for  shipment. 

TAMARIND,  the  fruit  of  the  Tamarindus  Indica^  is  a  pod  containing  a  Tiacid 
acid  pulp,  connected  with  the  seeds  by  tough  strings  or  fibres. 

TAPIOCA,  a  nutritive  substance  prepaid  from  the  starch  of  the  farinaceous 
roots  of  the  Jairapha  fliontAol,  or  cassaya  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, especiaUy  Brazil.    It  is  imported  in  pearl-like  globules. 

TAR  (Fr.  Chmdnm.  Ger.  Theer,  Rus.  Deooi,  ^nola  ihitke^ja,  Sw.  Tjarra\ 
a  thick  empyrenmatic  oil,  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour,  obtained  by  burning 
pine  and  fir  trees  in  a  dose  smothering  heap,  vnth  a  channel  through  which  the 
tar  exudes.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  resisting  moisture  in  ships  and  outhouses.  It  is 
largely  made  in  Russia,  from  whence  about  12.000  lasts  are  annually  imported 
into  Britain,  besides  nearly  2000  lasts  from  Swedeo  and  the  United  Statee.  The 
last  contains  12  barrels,  each  of  26^  Imp.  gaJlons.   8 

TARE  (from  the  Italian  iarare,  to  abate),  is  a  deduction  from  the  grots  weight 
of  goods  on  account  of  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained :  the  remainder  is 
called  net  weight.  It  is  often  fixed  as  to  particular  commodities  by  a  conven- 
tional rule  among  merchants,  in  which  case  it  is  called  customary  tare,  in  contra- 
distinction tram  the  real  tare  ascertained  by  measurement.  Trett^  Drofiy  and 
Cloff.  are  old  allowances  of  the  same  kind,  now  nearly  obsolete. 

TARES  oa  FITCH,  a  species  of  pulse  ( Ficta  jo^va)  cultivated  as  herbage. 

TARIFF,  a  table  of  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  or  exported.  The  Bri- 
tish tariff  has  undergone  great  alterations  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  especially  m  1809,  1819,  1825,  1833, 1842,  1853,  1860,  and  1861.  The 
last,  which  contains  numerous  important  reductions,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  present  volume.    See  SuppLEiCBirT. 

TARTAR  (Fr.  Tairir9  ortu  blane  et  rouge,  (3er.  Roher  Weiruiein.  It.  Tartaro 
«o/^ar0),  an  acidulous  salt  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  deposited 
in  wine-casks  in  the  form  of  a  crystallized  incrustation,  more  or  less  thick,  which 
is  scraped  oC  This  is  crude  tartar,  or  argol.  It  is  either  white  or  red  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  wine :  the  former  is  preferred,  as  it  contains  fewer  impurities 
than  the  red  :  but  the  properties  of  both  are  essentially  the  same.  When  good,  it 
is  thick,  hard,  brittle,  and  brilliant,  vrith  but  little  earthy  matter.  The  German 
or  Rhenish  argol  is  reckoned  the  best ;  after  wtuch  that  from  Bologna.  It  is  also 
bronght  from  Florence,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  It  is  used  in 
hat-making,  gilding,  dyeing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid. 

TARTAR  [Crsam  or],  (Fr.  Or&mdetartrt.  Ger.  Webutein  rakm.  It  Tartaro  purgato), 
the  Irftutrate  of  potaasft  of  chemists,  is  mgol  or  erode  tartar  parifled  bv  solution  mod  erystaUiis- 
tion.  It  ocoun  in  small,  irregukv,  gritty  crystals,  or  in  Um  form  of  a  one  white  powder.  It  has 
an  add  liarsh  taste.    Cream  of  tartar  is  nnea  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Tabtaric  Acid  Is  procurai  chiefly  from  white  argol  by  the  action  of  prepared  chalk  and  snlphurle 
add.  The  crystab  formed  are  of  considerable  siie,  permanent,  without  smell  or  colour,  and  very 
add  to  the  taste.  It  is  used  in  many  of  the  arts,  partlcolarly  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  and  b 
much  employed  as  a  cheap  sobstitate  for  dtrie  add  in  lemonade  ana  effenreedng  solutions. 

TAX,  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  a  country,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  Security,  protection,  and  good  order  being  pro- 
ductive of  ttmoerMTadvantage,  it  is  obvious  no  individual  can  coinplain  that  he  is 
made  to  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  his  means  as  others  for  their  attain- 
ment. Still,  like  all  other  values,  the  smaller  the  sacrifice  for  which  they  can  be 
obtained  so  much  the  better.  Every  mode  by  which  the  expenses  of  government 
can  be  diminished  and  taxation  reduced  is  an  advantage  to  the  pubUc,  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  that  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  procuring  any  commodity  is  to 
an  individual.  Hence,  the  best  plan  of  finance,  says  M.  Say,  is  to  spend  Hiile ;  and 
the  best  of  all  taxes  the  leasL 

The  general  principles  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  should  regulate  all 
taxes  are  the  following :—!«/,  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abluties^ — ^that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  tney  respectively 
em'oy  under  the  protection  of  tlie  state.    2e^  The  tax  which  each  individual  la 
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bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the 
manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
contributor,  and  to  erer^  other  person,  dd,  Eyery  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  whion  it  is  most  likely  to  be  oonyenient  for  the  contri- 
butor to  pay  it.  4th,  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury.  Perhaps  these  principles  are  as  just  and  com- 
prehensive as  they  can  be  made ;  and  that  system  of  taxation  is  best  wMch  con- 
forms most  nearl}jr  to  them. 

Taxes  must  ultimately  fall  either  on  revenue  or  capital.  There  is  perhaps  no 
single  tax  which  is  not  partly  derived  from  each  of  those  sources.  But,  assuredly, 
the  largest  proportion  ox  all  taxes,  judiciously  imposed,  is  paid  out  of  revenue ;  the 
desire  to  preserve  their  place  in  society,  to  preserve  their  capitals  unimpaired,  and 
to  improve  their  condition,  stimulating  most  men  to  endeavour  to  discharge  the 
burden  of  a  moderate  tax  by  an  increase  of  labour  or  of  saving.  A  tax,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  a  tax  on  capital,  because  it  is  laid  on  capital,  or  a  tax  on  income 
because  it  is  laid  on  income.  A  moderate  tax  laid  on  capital  may  be,  and  gene- 
rally is,  defrayed  from  a  saving  of  income  ;  while  an  oppressive  tax  laid  on  income 
has  in  most  cases  to  be  paid  out  of  capitaL  But  of  all  taxes  those  are  tiie  most 
injurious  which  necessarily  fall  on  capital ;  for  every  such  tax,  by  diminishing 
the  funds  destined  to  support  productive  industry,  lessens  the  revenue  of  the  people, 
— ^the  only  source  iVom  which  taxes  can  be  permanently  paid ;  and  tiius  lays  the 
sure  foundation  of  national  poverty  and  distress. 

A  tax  is  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is  immediately  taken  frx>m  income  or  property; 
and  indirect,  when  it  is  imposed  on  the  articles  on  which  the  income  or  prop^y  is 
expended.  All  taxes  are  disliked,  and  the  mere  directly  they  are  imposed,  the 
more  hateful  they  become.  Hence,  in  most  countries,  the  nunioer  and  amount  of 
direct  taxes  are  small  compared  vrith  those  which  are  levied  indirectly.  The  latter 
alwavs  meet  with  a  more  cheerfrd  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  being 
felt  tne  least,  because  no  formal  demand  is  made  upon  them  ;  while  they  can  often 
be  so  wisely  contrived,  that  the  consumer  shall  scarcely  know  that  he  pajs  them. 
Besides,  when  placed  upon  the  proper  description  of  articles,-— as  luxuries,— the 
payment  of  them  becomes  optional.  The  fiM»lity.  however,  vrith  which  indirect 
taxes  may  be  leried,  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  incidence  and  eflfeotfl  of 
them  with  peculiar  caution. 

If  a  duty  be  levied  on  a  particular  commodity,  its  price  will  sustain  an  equal  rise; 
for  if  it  did  not,  the  profits  of  the  producers  would  be  sunk  below  the  common  level, 
and  their  business  would  be  abandoned.  But  it  depends  on  the  drcumstanoe  or 
the  commodity  being  a  Itumry,  whether  a  tax  on  it  will  fall  wholly  on  the  con- 
sumer. In  so  far  as  neeeetariet  are  used  by  persons  of  property,  taxes  on  them 
are  also  def^yed  by  the  consumers  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  thev  are  required  bv  labour- 
ers, the  effect  of  taxes  on  them  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  effect  of  equal  imposts 
laid  directly  on  wages, — at  least  in  those  cases  where  tlie  wages  are  as  low  as  is 
consistent  vrith  the  preservation  of  the  number  of  labourers. 

Taxes  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  vrith  the  progress  of 
national  wealth ;  and  it  should  always  be  an  object  to  derive  them  from  the  results 
of  the  successful  employment  of  capital  and  industry,  and  not  to  press  them  upon  any 
intermediate  stage  of  production.  Hence  taxes  upon  raw  materials  are  objection- 
able. They  increase  the  price  of  such  materials,  and  thus  limit  the  power  of  the 
manufacturer  to  purchase  thenij  and  to  employ  labour  in  augmentini^  their  value  : 
while,  by  increasug  the  price  of  the  exported  manufactures,  they  limit  the  deniana 
for  them  abroad.  Taxes  upon  home  manufactures  are  liable  to  similar  objections, 
since,  by  increasing  the  price  they  diminish  the  consumption,  and  consequently  dis- 
courage the  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  labour  ana  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  luxuries  are  a  fair  subject  of  taxation.  Taxes  upon  such  articles  do  not 
interfere  vrith  industry  or  production ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
charge  in  each  case  to  the  value  of  tne  commodity.  Excessive  duties  are  less 
productive  than  moderate  duties  ;  while  the  causes  of  their  fiulure  are  injurious 
to  public  wealth  by  discoura^ng  consumption,  and  to  its  morals,  by  offering  an 
inducement  to  smuggling.  Experience  alone  can  show  the  precise  rate  at  which 
the  revenue  is  most  productive,  consistently  with  an  unchecked  consumption  and 
an  absence  of  contraband  dealing  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  whenever  a  tax 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  price  ofan  article  of  general  consumption,  it  puts  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  who  are  desirous  to  purdiase  it.  and  creates,  by  the  chance 
of  a  large  profit,  a  traiptation  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  duty.   When  a  oountry 
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poflsenee  any  ezolnriTe,  natnnl,  or  ac<}aired  advantage,  in  the  prodaction  of  com- 
modities, as  Great  Britain  in  coal,  China  in  tea,  and  Knssia  in  taUow,  an  export 
duty  is  perhaps  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  taxes,  from  its  fklling  wholly  on 
the  foreigners  by  whom  the  articles  exported  are  bought  and  consumed.  Care 
should  be  taken,  noweyer,  not  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  commodities  which  can  be 
produced  at  nearly  the  same  cost  abroad,  for  its  effect  would  then  be  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  their  exportation,  by  causing  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  others. 
Care  must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  imposition  of  an  export-duty  does  not  pro- 
yoke  injurious  retaliation  from  foreign  states. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  taxation  is  reyenue ;  but  duties  are  often  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  merchandise  without  reference  to  this  object,  and  solely 
with  the  yiew  of  directing  trade  into  particular  channels.  Thus  proteetive  duties 
are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  artincially  raising  the  price  of  the  productions 
and  mannflBbctures  of  foreign  countries,  so  as  to  restrain  or  preyent  their  compe- 
tition with  similar  articles  produced  at  home ;  and  (/iicrimtfui/tTi^  duties,  or  duties 
not  leyied  eqnall]^  upon  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  different  countries,  are 
imposed  (in  Britain  now  solely  with  reference  to  the  colonial  trade),  with  the  yiew 
of  giving  an  advantage  to  the  country  on  whose  commodities  the  tax  is  lightest  as 
compared  vrith  others.  The  impolicy  of  all  such  duties  has  been  already  explained 
in  tne  article  Commebcb. 

TEA  (Chin.  Cha,  7>.  Du.  Te.  Fr.  Thi,  Gter.  Thee.  It.  Te,  Por.  Cha, 
Rus.  Tehai.  Sp.  7*0),  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen  shrub  iThea),  3  to  6  feet  in  height, 
resembling  a  myrtle,  and  bearing  a  white  blossom  something  like  a  vrild  rose.  The 
leaves,  elbptic,  serrated,  and  alternate,  are  classed  as  black  and  ffreen ;  but  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  these  are  obtained  ftx>m  one  or  more  species,  or  frt>m  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  ;  it  is  alao  cultivated 
in  Java.  Assam,  and  other  places ;  but  at  present  the  only  commercial  source  of 
tea  is  Cnina,  where  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  province  except  the  most  northerly, 
though  the  finer  kinds  are  confined  to  a  few  localities.  Formerly,  all  the  black 
tea  was  brought  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien^  and  the  green  from  that  of  Kiang- 
nan ;  but  the  culture  of  the  first  for  exportation  is  now  extended  to  Quang-tun^, 
and  of  the  other  to  Tche-kiang.  From  these  places  it  has  hitherto  been  conveyed, 
from  400  to  700  miles,  mostly  oy  land-carriage,  to  Canton  for  shipment ;  but,  under 
the  late  treaty  vrith  Great  Britain,  it  will  douotless  find  its  way  to  nearer  ports. 

The  plant  is  propagated  from  seeda,  which  are  deposited  in  rows.  The  finfe  crop  of  leaves  is 
not  oolJected  antll  the  third  year ;  and  when  the  trees  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  the  produce  be- 
comes so  iaferior  that  they  are  removed.  There  are  commonly  three  gatherings  oi  the  leaves 
yearly, — in  April.  Midamnmer,  wad  Aucust  The  earliest  possess  the  most  delicate  colour  and 
aroma ;  leaves  of  the  second  gathering  have  less  valuable  qualities ;  and  those  last  collected  are 
of  a  dark  colour,  large,  coarse,  and  so  inferior  that  they  are  consumed  only  by  the  poorest  of  the 
natives.  After  being  gathered,  and  partially  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  are  farther  dried 
in  a  heated  pan.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  table  where  they  are  rolled  and  otioled ;  after  which 
they  are  sifted  and  sorted  into  several  varieties.  The  object  of  the  drying  and  rulliug  is  both  to 
diminish  the  bulk  and  to  enable  the  leaves  to  preserve  their  flavour. 

DicacftiPTiva  Tabls  or  thb  principal  Tcas. 


BX.ACK  Tjbas. 

1.  Bokea  Is  a  coarse  leaf,  distinguished  by  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  the  woody  fibre 
than  other  teas ;  its  infusion  is  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  as  it  has  been  more  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  it  keeps  longer  without  becoming  musty 
than  the  finer  sorts.  Two  kinds  are  brounit  from 
China :  the  lowest  called  Canton  Iwhea,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  refuse  congou  with  a  coarse  tea  called 
woping.  The  better  kind  of  bohea  oomes  from  the 
district  of  that  name  in  Fo-kien,  and  having  been 
of  late  esteemed  equally  with  the  lower  oongoos, 
has  been  packed  hi  the  same  square  chests,  while 
the  old  bohea  package  is  of  an  oblong  shape. 

S.  Cdngou  (a  derivation  from  Ko<mg-foo,  **  lar 
bour  or  assiduity  ")  long  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
Bast  India  Company's  cargoes ;  but  the  quality 
gradually  fell  off;  and  of  late  the  consumption 
of  bohea  has  incressed  In  this  country  to  the 
diminution  of  congou,  the  standard  of  which  has 
been  considerably  lowered.  A  particular  variety 
called  eampoi  (fh>m  Kien-jxnift  **  selection,'*  or 
**  choice"),  has  ceased  to  be  priced  from  the 
absence  of  strength,— a  characteristic  generally 
esteemed  beyond  delicacy  of  flavour. 

3.  Soudump  (fttmi  ftoou-eltotm^,  "  small  or 


teas,  with  a  leaf  that  Is  geoendly  entire  and  cur- 
ly, but  younger  than  In  the  coarser  kinds.  Patire 
tou^onfff  packed  in  separate  paper  bundles  of 
about  i  lb.  each,  is  so  nne  as  to  oe  used  almost 
exclusively  for  presents.  The  finest  kinds  of  son> 
chong  are  sometimes  scented  with  flowers ;  and 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  even  In  China,  except 
at  high  prices.  An  exceedingly  crisped  and  curled 
leaf,called«OfuA<,has  latelv  grown  into  disrepute, 
from  being  often  mixed  with  a  ferruginous  dust. 

4.  Pdcoct  being  composed  mainlv  of  the  young 
spring-buds,  is  both  dear  and  small  in  quantity, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  flneness  of  flavour, 
the  ^[>plieation  of  heat  Is  very  Umited  hi  drying, 
whence  this  kind  is  more  liable  to  injury  firom 
keephog  than  any  other  sort. 

Qrbbn  Tbas. 

1.  J\Mmkev,  the  bohea  of  green  teas,  has  al- 
ways formed  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  those 
teas  fanported,  being  used  by  the  retailers io  mix 
with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  Is  older,  and  not 
so  much  twisted  or  rolled  as  in  ^e  dearer  kinds : 
there  is  altogether  lesa  care  bestowed  on  Its  pre- 
paration. 

8.  Hyton^akin  is  an  Inferior  kind  of  hyson  ;  all 
those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser,  yellower,  and 


scarce  sort ")  is  the  finest  of  the  stronger  black ,  leas  twisted  or  rolled  appearance,  are  set  apart 
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and  Mid  M  dM  itftiM,  or  "  iklii  tea,*'  atamacli ;  In  China  Turtgim,  •*  before  the  rains,"  beeaow 
lower  price.  i  gathered  In  eailjr  eprtng. 


3L  J7y«0fi(oorrapted  from  the  Chineee  term  for 
<«  flouriabing  qninc'*),  i»  a  flno  lort  gathered 
in  the  early  part  of  the  aeaeon.  ETery  leaf  Is 
twisted  and  rolled  by  hand ;  and,  on  aoeoont  of 
the  extreme  care  required  in  its  preparation*  the 
best  is  difBcult  to  procure,  and  very  expensive. 

4.  fliim|NmNisr  is  nothing  but  a  more  eareftiUy- 
pldced  hjrson,  oonslstlng  of  the  best  rolled  and 


In  ooUecting  green  tea,  the  leaves  only  are 
taken,  being  nipped  off  above  the  foot-stalk.whito 
of  the  black  teas  the  foot-stalk  isalways  oolleeted. 
Thus  black  tea  contains  mudi  of  the  woody  fibre, 
while  the  green  is  escludvely  tiie  fleshy  part  <^ 
the  leaf  itselL  Oreen  tea  is  thus  dearer  than  black; 
it  besides  does  not  keep  so  long,  and  is  less  able 
to  contend  with  the  chances  of  injury  during  a 


roundest  leaves,  which  gives  it  that  granular  ap-  ,  long  sea- voyage.    Block  tea,  likewise,  abounds 


pearanoe  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

5.  Young  Hffon,  until  spoiled  bv  frandnlent 
mixture  to  meet  the  large  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  a  genuine  delicate  young  leaf,  called 


much  more  in  stoeiMth.  On  these  grounds  it  forms 
the  mat  bulk  of  the  importations  into  Britain. 
In  tne  United  States,  however,  the  demand  for 
green  tea  Is  more  considerable  tlum  for  black. 


Teft  must  have  been  used  in  Giina  from  a  remote  period  ;  but  it  was  unknown 
in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentnry,  wnen  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  was  carried  from  Amsterdam  to  London.  Afterwards  small  quantities 
were  brought  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company ;  but  it  did  not  become  an 
object  of  trade  with  them  until  about  1678»  when  they  imported  4713  lbs.  In  the 
banning  of  the  last  century  it  came  more  into  use ;  and  in  1746,  the  quantity  con- 
sumed increased  to  2,358^  lbs. ;  in  1768,  to  6^2,075  lbs. ;  in  1785,  to  10i56j578 
lbs. :  in  1800,  to  20.358,702  lbs. ;  and  in  1833.  to  31,829,619  lbs.  Hitherto  the  East 
India  Compainy  haa  eigoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  British  trade,  and  the  price  of  tea 
was  in  consequence  much  higher  than  in  other  countries :  but  their  exclusive 
privileges  were  abolislied,  April  22, 1834,  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  101.  The  competition  of  private 
traders  afterwards  reduced  the  price  ;  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  in  1835  to  36,574.004  lbs. ;  and  in  1836  to  49,142,236  lbs.  1  The 
war  with  China  and  distressed  condition  of  our  manufacturing  population,  sub- 
sequently led  to  a  great  faUins  off  in  the  consumption  ;  but  in  1851  it  amounted  to 
no  less  tnan  36,896,078  lbs.  fVom  2,000,000  to  4,000^000  lbs.  are  besides  annually 
imported  for  re-exportation,  chiefly  to  British  America  and  Germany. 

Tea  is  also  largeiv  consumed  in  the  United  States  ;  considerable  quantities  are 
likewise  used  in  Holland  and  in  Russia,  which  last  country  is  supplied  overland  by 
way  of  Kiachta.    In  other  parts,  the  consumption  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  BritM  dutiet  on  tea  have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  From  1819  to  1834,  an  ad 
valorem  excise  duty  was  levied  of  96  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  under  8s.  per  lb.,  and  100  per  cent, 
on  all  that  were  sold  at  or  above  8s.  per  lb.  In  1834,  tea  was  removed  from  the  exdae  to  the  cus- 
toms department  of  the  revenue,  when  there  were  iinposed'-on  bohea.  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  on  couron, 
twankay,  hyson-skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  campol,  89.  Sd.  per  lb. ;  and  on  souchong,  hyson,  flow- 
ery pekoe,  and  other  kinds  not  enumerated,  38.  per  lb.  These  rates  ceased  July  1,  1836 ;  since 
which  a  fixed  duty  of  98.  Id.  per  lb.  has  been  imposed  on  all  teas. 

TEAK,  a  large  Indian  tree  {Tectona  ffrandit),  having  a  trunk  erect,  lofty,  and 
of  an  enormous  size.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  oak  in  its  timber,  but  its  quality 
is  reckoned  preferable  for  shipbuilding  ;  and  the  country  ships  of  India,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  vessels  trading  between  India  and  this  country,  are  constructed  of  it. 
It  is  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  durable.  Alternate  exposure 
to  a  vertical  sun  and  to  the  drenching  rain  of  the  wet  monsoons,  which  would  rend 
in  pieces  European  oak,  produce  no  injurious  efE^t  upon  teak.  Being  of  an  oily 
nature,  it  also  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  preservingiron,  while  <Mkk  destroys 
it.  The  teak  most  esteemed  is  grown  in  the  Ghauts.  There  are  also  extensive 
forests  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady  in  Birmah  ;  and  His  largely  exported 
t>om  Rangoon  to  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India.  Its  quality,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Malabar  for  shipbuilding,  has  been  found  fitter  for  maoninery. 

African  Tbak  is  a  name  improperiy  given  to  a  snedes  of  timber  btrgely  imported  tnm  Sierra 
Leone.  Thougii  for  some  purpoees  useful,  it  is  destitute  of  several  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
of  teak,  and  is,  in  Csct,  the  product  of  an  entirely  dUFerent  tree. 

TEXAS,  a  State  of  N.  America,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  ex- 
tending from  latitude  26*"  to  38<>  N.,  and  from  longitude  94*"  to  107*"  W.  Area, 
310,000  sq.  miles.    Population,  350,000.    Texas  is  an  integral  not  a  federal  republic 

Texas  was  formerly  a  province  of  MexKO ;  but  havfaig  been  peopled  oliiefly  by  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, disputes  arose,  and  afterwards  an  Insurrection,  which  resulted,  April  21,  1836,  In  its  inde- 
pendence, by  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  president,  at  San  Jacinto.  It  is  both  a  fine 
and  a  fertile  country,  mostly  level,  and  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  whidi  b  Its  agricul- 
tural staple.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  maixe  and  wheat;  but  the  rearing  of  Uve-siock 
forms  the  principal  occupation,  especially  hi  the  prairies.  Slavery  exists,  and  industrial  progress 
is  mainly  dependent  on  its  continuance,  as  the  climate  is  too  hot  and  rdaxing  for  free  Ukbour. 
The  position  of  the  country,  however,  is  favourable  for  trade ;  and  In  exchange  for  cotton  and 
other  products  sent  to  Britain,  partly  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  the  Texians  import  manuCsctnres, 
dec    There  Is  also  a  considorable  inland  trade  with  the  United  States,  at  Santa  Fc,  to  which 
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goods  are  bronght  by  mj  of  PltUlmig  and  Bt  Lonii.  The  Tnan  porta  are.  QalTeiton,  Mm- 
ugorda  Bay,  and  Anumi.  The  curreooy  and  weights  are  sfanllar  to  those  of  the  United  States ; 
but  some  of  the  measures  are  Mexican.  Texas  was  recognised  by  the  United  States,  Mareh  3, 
1837 :  and  treaties  were  concluded  with  France,  September  Sft,  1839,  and  with  Britain,  November 
itt,  184a    See  SvmjaaxT, 

THREAD  (Fr,  FiL  Get.Zwim.  J>VL.Garen.  lU  R^e.  For. /^.  Sp.i7i/b, 
Tormai,  Rub.  NUki)^  a  small  line,  formed  by  twisting  together  fibres  of  flax,  cot- 
ton, or  sUk.  The  vanons  kinds  nsed  in  sewing,  and  in  making  bobbin  net,  and  some 
other  textile  fabrics,  consist  of  two  or  more  yorvM,  firmly  twisted  together. 

TILES  (Fr.  Tvilet.  Ger.  DaOunegel),  a  kind  of  thin  brick,  or  plate  of  baked 
clav,  used  chiefiy  for  coTCring  roofs,  bat  occasionally  also  for  paving  floors  and 
making  drains.    Down  to  1883,  an  excise  daty  was  levied  in  Britain  on  tiles. 

TIMBER,  wood  adapted  for  house  or  ship  Duildin^.  The  trade  in  timber  is  one 
of  fcreat  extent  and  importance.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  (Oul)  used  in  ship- 
buflding  is  of  home-growth,  bui  the  greater  portion  of  that  (Piim)  employed  in 
house-carpentry  is  imported,— the  sources  of  supplv  bein^  the  countries  around  the 
Baltic,  especiaUv  Prussia  and  Norway,  and  our  colonies  m  N.  America.  The  pro- 
duce of  tM  N.  of  Europe  is  generally  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  much  of  the  colonial 
timber  is  very  inferior.  Teak  is  brought  from  Afirica,  mahogany  from  Honduras 
and  other  places,  and  cabinet  and  dye  woods  from  a  TarietY  of  quarters  ;  but  these 
scarcely  enter  into  competition  with  the  timber  of  N.  Amenca  and  the  Baltic.  The 
duty  on  foreign  timber  was,  in  1787,  only  6s.  8d.  tiie  load  of  60  cubic  feet ;  but  it 
was  gradually  raised  until,  in  1804,  it  amounted  to  25s.  In  1810,  it  was  raised  to 
54s.  8d. ;  and  from  1814  to  1820,  it  was  648. 1  Id.  and  656 .  the  load.  Colonial  timber 
was  admitted  free  until  1798,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem : 
but  the  trade  in  this  kind  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1803,  when  the  duty  was  changed 
to  a  specific  rate  of  2s.  per  load  ;  which,  nowever,  was  abolished  in  1806.  From 
this  year  colonial  timber  was  admitted  free  until  1821,  when  a  duty  of  lOs.  the  load 
was  imposed,  and  at  same  time  the  duty  on  European  timber  reduced  from  656.  to 
558.  the  load,  leaying  a  preference  duty  in  operation  of  456. ;  which  system  continued 
till  1842.  These  dSferential  duties  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  timber 
of  N.  America  for  the  superior  produce  of  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  ayerage  annual 
importation  of  N.  American  tiniber,only  16,533  loads  in  the  flye  years  from  1803  to 
1807,  cpradually  increased,  until,  on  an  avera^  of  the  five  years,  1829-1833,  it 
amounted  to  412,682  loads  ;  while  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber  fell  off  in  the 
same  period  from  232^77  loads  to  122,783  loads.  In  1841,  the  consumption  of 
foreign  and  colonial  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  duty  derived  therefrom, 
were  as  follow :— Battens,  deals,  and  staves,  177,058  great  hundreds  (120),  £778,990; 
timber,  8  in.  sq.  and  upwards,  from  British  America,  613,679  loads,  £2^J9B ;  do. 
from  other  parts,  131,479  loads,  £370,302  :  making  in  all,  of  revenue,  £li87,087. 

Proposals  for  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  were  made  by  flarl  Grey^s  govern- 
ment m  1831,  and  by  Lord  Melbourne's  in  1841 ;  but  nothmg  was  effected  until 
184!^  when  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  load.  At  same  time, 
foreign  timber  was  lowered  to  SOs.  the  load ;  deals,  35s. ;  and  after  October  10, 
1842,  to  25s.  and  30s.  respectively.  The  mode  of  charging  the  duty  was  also  im- 
proved. Formerly  it  was  disproporiionably  heavy  on  the  smallest  and  least  valu- 
able kinds  of  deals,  battens,  and  planks ;  while,  in  measuring  unsawn  timber,  the 
cubic  contents  were,  it  is  alleged,  over-estimated  fh>m  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  the 
sawers  complained  that  timber  partly  cut  up  was  charged  proportionaJly  lower 
than  in  the  fog,  by  which  their  interests  were  needlessly  iigured.    8 

TIN  (Fr.  Per  hiano,  Ger.  Weissbleoh),  a  white  brilliant  metal.  Its  surfkce  is 
but  slowly  impaired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  nor  is  it  oxidised  even  by  the 
combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture.  Its  malleability  is  very  considerable.  In 
ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  inferior  to  several  metals.  It  is  soft  and  inelastic 
Sp.  gr.  7*2.  Fusing  point,  442°  Fahr.  It  is  employed,  when  in  a  liquid  state,  in  Hn^ 
ning^  or  covering  iron  and  copper  plates,  to  protect  them  from  rust ;  also  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  great  variety  of  utensils.  Alloyed  with  lead  it  forms  pewter.  It  is 
likewise  used  in  the  nrocess  of  enamelling  ;  in  silvering  looking-glasses ;  by  dyers, 
when  solved,  to  heignten  red  colours  ;  and  for  many  oUier  purposes. 

Tin  is  rather  a  scarce  metal :  it  is  principally  found  in  primitive  rocks^  and  oc- 
curs disseminated  in  them,  and  in  beds,  but  prmcipally  in  veins,  mostly  in  a  state 
of  crystallizatkMi,  being  rarely  compact,  and  is  fre<|uently  accompanied  by  other 
minerals.  The  ore  iVom  whicn  it  is  chiefly  obtained  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal.  Tin 
is  found  abundantly  in  Cornwall  and  the  western  part  of  Devonshire  :  it  is  also 
procured  in  Germany.  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  ESurope  ;  in  Chill  and  Mexico,  in 
America ;  and  in  Malacca  and  Banca,  iu  Asia.     8 


TIN  6^n  TOxV 

BRinni  Tw.— TIm  Mtuaml  prodoee  of  the  tin  mines  md  worin  of  Gornivall  U  ertimated  «t  Afion 
tons,  worth  trom  £66  to  £80  a-ton.  About  8l>,000  cwts.  of  unwrought  tin  are  annually  exported 
from  Britain,  chiefly  to  Prmnoe,  Italy,  and  Russia ;  which  is  exdusive  of  tin  and  pewter  ware« 
and  Un  plates,  in  dedared  value  nearly  jb*400,(NN»,  sent  to  the  United  Btates,  Ital.v,  German v, 
France,  tlie  colonies,  &o.  From  10,00U  to  30,000  cwts.  of  Banca  and  Mal^  tin  are  berides  im- 
ported lor  re-eiportatton  to  ttie  oononeoft  and  the  United  States. 

TINCAL.  [Borax.] 
'  TOBACCO  (Da.  Tabak.  Fr.  Tabac.  Ger.  Tabadc.  It.  Tabaeeo.  Por.  &,  Sp. 
Tabaco.  Rub.  TViMr.  Arab.  Bti^j^rbang,  MaL  TambroMO.  Chin.  Sang-gen)^ 
the  dried  stimulatinc  narcotic  leaves  of  a  plant  indicenooB  to  America,  bat  ezten- 
aiTely  cnltivated  in  Uie  Old  World^-itB  oae,  either  for  smoking,  chewing,  or  Bnaff- 
inc,  being  now  common  in  all  coontries.  Tliere  are  eereral  speoioB,— the  principal 
being  the  NtcoHana  Tabaeum^  groym  in  Virginia,  the  great  commercial  Boorce  of 
the^weed."    It  is  an  annual  herb,  raifled  from  Beeds  sown  in  March  in  prepared 

Sroteeted  beds,  fh>m  which  it  ib  transplaiited  in  May  ;  and  it  attains  perfection  in 
eptember.  It  has  then  a  stem  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  laige  ob- 
long spear-shaped  leaves,  which,  after  being  gathered,  and  ctired  b^  fermentation 
and  drying,  are  ranged  horizontelly  and  prened  in  the  bogheads  m  which  they 
are  exported;  thellnest,  howerer,  being  generally  made  into  a  kind  of  roUs, 
Tobacco  reqnires  considenble  heat  to  come  to  perfection,  bat  with  care  it  may  be 
reared  in  temperate  climates  :  and  it  is  thos  ooltiTated  to  a  ^reai  extent  in  Hol- 
land. Fiance,  Prossia,  and  otner  coontries,  in  seTeral  of  which  the  trade  is,  for 
fiscal  parpoees,  monopolized  by  the  gOTemment.  For  a  more  detailed  aocoout  of 
the  rearing  of  tobacco,  see  Porter'*  !hiopMNi/  AffHoultuHst.    8 

Tobaeeo  was  Introdueed  into  Burope  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  who  acquired  the  habit 
of  smoking  tma  the  natives  of  Amenca ;  and  it  was  brought  to  England  by  Baleigh  and  his  co- 
adTcnturers,  IM8.  Its  use  afterwards  increased  rapidly.  The  planting  of  tobacco  was  even  intro- 
duced into  England ;  in  which,  notwithstanding  seToral  prohibitions,  it  was  oontinued  until 
the  Restoration,  when,  for  the  purpoeee  of  revenue,  the  ezelusiTe  supp^  of  the  home  market 
was  secured  to  tlw  American  oolonists ;  though'  its  cultiTatlon  in  Irehuid  was  permitted  until  a 
reeent  period.  Tobaoeo  liaTing  been  always  the  suhfeet  of  an  extensive  smuggling,  especially 
before  f  8V,  the  custom-house  accounts  of  the  trade  cannot  be  implidtiv  relied  on.  In  184^, 
the  quantity  of  unmanuCsctored  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kmgdom  amounted  to 
a8,S04,641  lbs. ;  of  manulsctured  and  snuiT,  733,937  lbs. ;  total,  38,998,578  lbs. :  of  which  about 
19-SOths  were  brouf^t  from  the  United  States,  and  tlie  remainder  chiefly  lirom  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Hayti,  and  the  Bast  Indies.  The  total  quantity  entered  for  consumption  in  the  same  year  was 
19,978,088  lbs. ;  the  surplus  imported  being  re-exported  chiefly  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium, 
SpafaD,  Portugal,  Italy,  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Dealers  distinguish  between  strip  and  let^*  or  Hr1p4eaf  and  kand'toork  ;  tiie  fbnner  being  the 
technical  name  for  that  from  whteh  the  stem  of  the  leaf  has  been  taken  away,  before  the  Utter  is 
packed,  whereas  hand- work  is  the  leaf  packed  whole,  stem  and  all.  Upon  the  arrival  of  tobacco 
m  Britadn  it  is  lodged  hi  bonded  warehouses,  where  every  cask  is  opened,  and  the  portion  which 
fhmi  damage  is  oonsldered  to  be  not  worth  paying  duty  upon ,  removed  and  consumed.  Afterwards, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  mannfiM;turer,  who  communicates  to  it  one  of  the  three  forms  in  which  it  is 
nsed— common  tobacco,  cigars,  or  snufl*. 

T%e  XHidf  In  Britain  on  foreign  unmanufactured  tobaoeo  was  in  1786  only  lOd.  per  lb. ;  but  in 
1787  tt  was  increased  to  Is.  3d. ;  in  1796  to  la.  7d. ;  and  afterwards  gradually  to  4s.  in  1816 ;  which 
hi^  rate  was  continued  untfl  18S5,  when  it  was  reduced  to  3s.,— the  existing  rate.  As  the  price 
ci  tobacco  in  bond  varies  from  2id.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  the  duty  i^  from  600  to  1440  per  cent. :  the  ave- 
rage rate  is  about  900  per  cent.  The  Irish  duties  were  assimilated  to  those  of  Britain  in  1813.  The 
net  revenne  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  article  Is  about  X5,600,000 ;  only  one  foreign 
rommodity,  su^ar,  brtnghig  in  a  larger  ram. 

The  dutv  was  ooUeeted  both  through  the  customs  and  excise  untfl  1825,  since  which  it  has  been 
levied  wholly  bv  the  customs.  A  strict  survey  of  the  monufiicturors  was,  however,  maintained  by 
the  excise  until  1840,  when  it  was  abolished  (3  ft  4  Yiet.  c.  18) ;  but  the  smuggling  and  adulteni- 
tfon  alleged  to  be  practised,  led  hi  1842  to  a  partial  re-establishment  of  the  excise  surveillance  by 
the  5  Ac6  Viet  c  Ml 

Tobacco  is  prohibited  to  be  imported  in  vessels  of  less  than  ISO  tons,  or  exported  in  those 
under  70  tons;  and  the  places  m  import  are  limited  to  London  and  Liverpool  <to  which 
two  nearly  the  whole  is  brought),  and  a  few  other  principal  ports.  A  charige  of  28.  per  hhd.  is  made 
on  Its  befau  placed  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  and  the  same  when  it  is  taken  out ;  out  no  other  rent 
b  due  for  five  years.  On  befaig  re-shipped  it  is  subject  to  an  allowance  of  shrinluute  from  the  seller 
to  thebnyer  of  301bs.  per  hhd.  onTliginia  and  Kentucky,  and  ISIbs.  per  hhd.  on  Maryland,  on  the 
landing  wel^tsx  theoraff  of  the  former  81bs.,  and  the  hitter  4  lbs.,  with  a  tret  on  all  sorts  of  4  lbs. 
per  104  lbs.  When  taken  out  for  home  consumption  the  same  allowances  of  draff  and  tret  are 
made  as  for  exportation,  and  the  duty  b  chaiged  on  the  net  weight.    [CuaroMS  Ra0iJZjiTiON8.3 

TOLU  BALSAM,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Mprwcglon  tolutferunij  is  of  a  brown- 
ish-yeUow  colour,  transparent,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of 
Pern.  It  is  imported  from  South  America  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  cases  ;  bat  it 
is  mnch  adulterated. 

TON,  a  British  measure  of  weieht,  equal  20  cwts.  or  2240  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  in 
the  measurement  of  a  ship,  it  is  reckoneo  at  40  cubic  feet. 

TONNAGE  of  a  Ship,  is  properly  an  expression  for  its  interior  capacit}r  by  the 
number  of  tons  of  sea-water  which  it  could  contain  ;  therefore,  if  ^e  interior 
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▼olome  were  found  in  enbie  feet,  on  diTiding  thai  Tolume  by  35  (the  number  Of 
cubio  feet  of  sea-water  eqnal  in  weight  to  one  ton),  the  quotient  would  be  the  ton- 
nage required.  In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  foana  convenient  to  adopt  em- 
pirical rales  for  finding  the  tonnage  of  ships.  Prior  to  1 836,  the  established  metliud 
in  this  country  was  founded  on  veiy  erroneous  principles.  By  considering  the 
breadth  and  depth  nearly  the  same,  the  rule  implied  the  square  of  the  breadth  ; 
and  hence  increasing  the  breadth  of  a  vessel  increased  her  ncminal  tonnage  for 
the  payment  of  dues  more  than  it  increased  her  real  capacity.  Vessels,  accordingly, 
came  to  be  built  narrow  and  deep  ^  and  thus  not  only  less  efficient  but  highly^  dan- 

Serous.  But  this  pernicious  practice  was  abolished,  and  an  improved  system  iutro- 
uced,  by  the  act  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.  o.  66,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
Veiteft  not  propOUd  bp  tUam^  previou*  to 
being reglitered,  mnat  be  meuured  while  the  hold 
Is  elear,  tbne:— Divide  the  length  of  the  upper- 
deck  between  the  after  part  of  the  stem  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  stern-post  into  six  equal  parts. 
DepfM.— At  the  foremost,  the  middle,  and  the 
aftermoet  of  those  points  of  division,  measure  in 
feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  the  depths  from 
the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck  to  tne  eeUing 
at  the  limber  strake.  In  the  case  of  a  break  in 
the  upperHleck,  the  depths  are  to  be  measured 
from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the 
deck.  BretuUA^.— Divide  each  of  those  three 
depths  into  five  equal  parts,  and  measure  the 
Inride  breadths  at  one-ftfth  and  at  four-flftbs 
from  the  opper^leck  of  the  foremost  and  after- 
most depths,  and  at  two-fifths  and  four-flflhs 
from  the  upper-deck  of  the  midship  depth. 
J>»va.— Athalf  the  midship  depth  measure  the 
length  of  the  vessel  from  the  after-part  of  the 
stem  to  the  fore-part  of  the  stem-poet ;  then  to 
twice  the  midship  depth  add  the  foremost  and 
the  aftermost  depths  for  the  sum  of  the  depths ; 
add  toother  the  upper  and  lower  breadths  at 
the  foremost  division,  three  times  the  upper 
breadth,  and  the  lower  breadth  at  the  midsliip 
division,  and  the  upper  and  twice  the  lower 
breadth  at  the  after  division,  for  the  sum  of  the 
breadths ;  then  multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths 
by  the  mm  of  the  breadths,  and  this  product  by 
the  length,  and  divide  the  final  product  by  3000, 
which  will  give  the  number  of  tons  for  register. 
If  the  vesselhave  a  poop  or  half-deck,  or  a  break 
In  the  upper-deck,  measure  the  Inside  mean 
length,  breadth,  and  hefaht  of  such  part  thereof 
as  may  be  Included  within  the  bulkhead,— ■mul» 

TONTINE,  a  loan  raised  on  life  annuities,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 
Thus,  an  annuity  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest  is  granted  to  a  number  of  subscribers. 
who  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages  ;  and  annually  the  whole  fund 
of  each  class  is  shared  among  its  survivors,  till  at  last  it  falls  to  one,  and  on  his 
death  it  reverts  to  the  party  vnio  established  the  tontine.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  name  id  the  inventor,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan. 

TOPAZ,  an  ornainental  stone,  in  considerable  estimation.  It  occurs  massive, 
in  rounded  pieces,  and  crystallized  in  prisms.  Sp.gr.  3*6.  It  is  sometimes  limpid 
and  nearly  transparent,  or  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  red,  and 
translucent.  It  becomes  electric  by  heat,  with  polarity.  Topaz  occurs  chiefly  in 
Minas  Novas  in  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  German 
tin  mines,  the  Monrne  Mountains  in  Ireland,  and  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire. 

TORTOISE-SHELL  (Malay,  Sidk  lcurakura\  the  scales  of  the  tortoise  ;  used 
for  combs,  snuffboxes,  spectacles,  as  well  as  for  inlaying  and  various  other  works. 
There  are  several  kinos  Both  of  land  and  marine  tortoises,  but  the  shell  of  commerce 
is  usually  obtained  from  a  marine  species  found  within  tne  tropics,  called  the  ca- 
retta  or  hawksbill  tortoise,  the  fettudo  imbricaia  of  Linnaaus.  Tortoise-shell 
abounds  in  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  it  is  imported  extensively  from 
Singapore.    An  inferior  kind  is  brought  from  the  West  Inoies. 


tiply  these  three  measurements  together,  and, 
dividing  the  product  by  Wh4,  the  quotient  will 
be  the  number  of  tons  to  be  added  to  the  result 
as  at'ove  found.  In  open  vessds,  the  depths 
are  to  be  measured  from  the  upper  edge  oi  tlie 
upper  strake. 

In  fCfotn-veMetf ,  the  tonnage  due  to  the  cub- 
ical contents  of  the  engine-room  must  be  de- 
ducted ;  the  contents  being  ascertained  thus  :— 
Measure  the  inside  length  of  the  en^ne>room  in 
fset  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  from  the  fore- 
most to  the  aftermoet  bulkhead,  then  multiply 
the  said  lenath  by  the  depth  of  the  vessel  at  the 
midship  division,  and  the  product  by  the  inside 
breadth  at  the  same  division ,  at  two-fifths  of  the 
depth  from  the  deck,  taken  as  aforesaid,  and 
divide  the  last  product  by  9St'A,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  tonnage  of  the  engine-room. 

The  length  of  the  engine-room  and  the  ton- 
nage due  to  its  cubical  contents  must  be  set 
fortli  in  the  registry ;  and  aqy  alteration  on  them 
will  require  a  new  reglstnr. 

Vessels  whose  tonnage  to  required  when  their 
cargoes  are  on  board,  must  lie  measured  thus  : 
— ^Heasore  first  the  length  on  the  upper-deck, 
between  the  after-part  of  the  stem  and  the  fore- 
part of  the  stem-post;  secondly,  the  inside 
breadtii  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck,  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  length ;  and,  thirdly, 
tbe  depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck 
down  the  pump-wt:U  to  the  skin  ;  multiply  these 
three  dimensions  together,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  190 :  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of 
the  regtotered  tonnage. 

The  amount  so  asoertafaied  must  be  carved 
on  the  main  beam  of  each  vesaeL 


TOYS  (Du.  Speelgoed,     Fr.  Jouets,  Bimbelots.    Ger.  Spielxe^^  Speiisaehen. 
It.  Tnutmi)^  children's  playthings,  baubles,  and  trifling  ornaments  of  all  sorts. 


infinite  variety  of  toys  are  made  in  Loudon  and  other  cities  throughout  the  king- 
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dom ;  besides  whioh«ooii8idenbble  quantities  are  imported  from  Holland,  Germany, 
Franoe,  India,  and  Uhina. 

TRADE.     tCoMMBBCB.] 

TRADE- wlNDS^a  name  given  to  oertain  remarkable  aerial  enrrents, on  acoount 
of  their  signal  importanoe  in  commerce. 

In  thoM  pirts  of  the  Atlantic  and  FaekAe  Oomuu  which  are  rsmote  from  the  Inflnenoe  of  the 
land,  between  the  llmlte  of  about  S8"  or  3(P  N.  and  B.  latltade,  there  is  a  constant  easterly  wind. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  equator  It  blows  from  between  the  north  and  the  east,  and  on  the  south 
side  from  between  tb»  south  and  the  east,  inclining  more  to  the  north  and  south,aocordin9  to  the 
distance  from  the  equator :  these  winds  are  denominated  the  N.B.  and  8.B.  trmU'Wtnda t  and  are 

E reduced  by  a  modlncation  of  the  currents  of  cold  air  flowing  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  caused 
y  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  Its  axis.  The  direction  and  extent  of  the  trade-winds  vary  with 
the  seeeon  of  the  year ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  their  course  is  entirdy  altered.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  modifications  of  the  trade-winds  are  the  Indian  Moneooiia. 

TRAGACANTH,  on  GUM-DRAGON,  a  gum  produced  by  a  spedes  of  Astra- 
gaiua  growing  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is  more  costly,  ana  extremely  diflferent 
m  many  of  its  properties  fh>m  gum-arabic.  The  finest  kind  occurs  in  twisted, 
Termioular^  rounded  or  elongated  pieces,  almost  transparent,  whitish,  brittle,  in- 
odorous, with  a  sliffhtly  bitter  taste.  It  is  also  found  in  large  tears,  of  a  Termicular 
form,  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed  with  impurities.  It  is  used  in  topical  dyeing, 
and  m  pharmacy  for  making  powders  into  troches. 

TREACLE,  the  viscid  brown  syrup  which  drains  from  sugar  when  refining. 

TRET,  a  deduction  of  4  lbs.  for  every  104  lbs.  ftom  the  weight  of  goods  for  dust,  &o. 

TRIPOLI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbary  States,  consists  chiefly  of  a  line  of 
coast^xtendma  about  800  miles  alone  the  Mediterranean,  f^m  Cape  Rasatin  to 
Port  Bomba.    Population,  660,000.    it  is  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Porte. 

For  a  few  miles  inland,  the  countnr  Is  of  exuberant  fertilitv,  but  lieyond  this  the  interior 
consists  either  of  sandy  deserts,  or  of  tne  barrsn  mountainous  dfitricts  of  Oavian  and  Mesalata. 
The  coast  tract  produces  in  luxuriance  many  articks  peculiar  to  the  finest  tropical  climates, 
and  com  is  raised  in  abundanoe.    The  date  forms  tiie  staple  of  the  interior  and  muaas  districts. 

Tripoli t  the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  proiecting  a  short  distance  into 
the  sea,  in  lat.  SS*  57  N.  long.  \V*  1 V  E.  Pop.  SS.OOO.  Bxporto.  wool,  drags,  madder  roots,  bariila. 
hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins  dressed,  salt,  trona,  ostrich  fiaathers,  gold-dust,  ivory,  gum,  dried 
fruits  and  dates,  lotus-beans,  casaol-yenere,  saffiron,  bullocks,  shera,  and  poultry.  Imports,  ma- 
nufactured goods,  colonials,  timber,  and  naral  stores.  The  principal  hiteroouxse  is  with  the  Levant, 
Malta,  and  Tunis.   8 

TRIPOLI,  an  earthy  substance  used  in  polishing  hard  bodies. 

TROY,  a  term  applied  to  the  English  weight  for  the  precious  metals.  [Measurbb.] 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a  name  given  to  the  practice  of  paying  workmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money.  Though  attended  with  some  advanta^,  it  was  found  to  be 
susceptible  of  very  great  abuses.  It  was  accordingly  pr^bited  under  penalties 
by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  32. 

TRUFFLE,  a  delicate  subterranean  ftingus  {Tuber  dbarium),  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  diet.    It  is  iinported  from  France  and  Italy. 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  lies  betwixt  Algiers  on  the  W.  and  Tripoli 
on  the  E.  Area,  72,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  2,000.000.  The  monarch,  or  o^, 
possesses  absolute  power,  and  is  now  independent  of  tne  Porte.    8 

This  state  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  large  peninsufat,  stretching  into  the  Mediterranean  to  within 
less  than  100  miles  of  Bidly.  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  soil  fertile,  except  when  the  usual  rnins 
are  withhekL  All  the  coast  is  capable  of  bearing  cotton,  suoar,  and  H>k»s.  Indigo  and  silk  might 
also  be  procured  with  a  little  eare.  The  mountains  near  the  capital  contain  silver,  copper,  and 
lead,  and  near  Porto  Farina  there  is  one  of  quicksfiver ;  but  the  mines  are  not  worked. 

TtmUt^  the  capital  and  chief  port.  Is  an  irregiUarly  buUt  and  dirty  town,  in  lat  90**  48'  N.,  long.  10* 
16' E.  Pop.  180,000.  Thestapieexportoareolive-oil,  wool,  redcans,  grain,  bides,  gold-dust,  ivory, 
sponges,  tunny  fish,  wax,  and  soap,  the  whole  amounting  annually  to  about  £370,000.  The  im- 
ports are  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  with  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  metab,  silk,  wine,  &c  The  gov- 
ernment monopoliies  the  trade  in  many  articles ;  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  and  provisions,  which  it 
farms  out  to  individuals.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  MarseUles.  l¥lth  Britahi  there  is  little 
trade,  except  through  the  medium  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

TIFNN  Y,  a  large  fish  (Thynntu  vulgaris)  belonging  to  the  mackerel  tribe,— the 
object  of  important  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean. 

TURBOT,  a  flat  fish  {Rhombus  maximus),  weighing  generally  from  5  to  10  lbs., 
taken  on  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  principally  off  Scarborough.  It  is  in 
season  from  Mky  to  Michaelmas. 

TURKEY,  Oft  THB  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  embraces— l<f,  European  Turkey^ 
which,  including  the  dependencies  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  comprises, 
excepting  Greece,  iJmost  the  whole  of  the  great  easterly  peninsula  of  S.  Europe, 
extending  from  lat.  39**  to  48)**  N.,  and  from  long.  15)**  to  29*>  E.  Area,  210,000 
so.  miles  ;  population,  11,000,000.  2d.AsUUie  Turkey,  comprising  Asia  Minor,  the 
aajacent  islands,  the  greater  pari  of  Armenia  ana  Kurdistan,  with  Syria  and 
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Palestine.  Mesopotainia,  and  a  portion  of  Arabia.  Area,  437.000  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
10,000,000.  Hie  empire  likewise  inolades  Egypt  and  other  Anican  districts  ;  but 
these  are  now  merely  nominal  dependencies.  Goyemment,  despotic,  bat  tempered 
by  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  8 

European  Turkey  may  be  conildered  a  moontafnous  country,  though  It  has  some  Tery  exteniive 
pUUns,— the  principal  being  that  comprising  Walladila,  Moldavia,  and  Bulgaria ;  considerable 

Krtions  of  Tbraoe,  Macedonia,  and  Tbeasaly  are  also  lerel.  The  countrv  generally  is  well  watered 
the  Danube,  SaTc,  and  other  rivers.  Asia  Minor  condsts  chiefly  of  an  extensive  table-land, 
traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  mountain-ranges,  which  extend  into  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Towards 
the  8.  the  surfsce  spreads  out  into  extensive  plains,  naturally  fiBrtile,  but  at  present  desert  and  unin- 
habited, except  the  coast  district  of  Syria,  which  contains  the  lofty  chain  of  Lebanon. 

The  cUmate  of  European  Turkey  is  colder  and  more  cliangeable  than  that  of  the  parts  of  Italy 
and  Spain  under  the  same  latitudes ;  and  that  of  Asiatic  Turkev  is  almost  equallv  variable.  The 
relative  temperature  of  the  diffSerent  divisions  is  best  indicated  by  their  vegetable  products.  In 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Uie  adjoining  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  oak  and  elm ;  S.  of  the  Balkan,  the  country,  besides  forests  of  sycamore,  carob,  and  plane 
trees,  contains  vineyards  and  orchards,  but  is  destitute  of  the  olive,  which  does  not  thrive  N.  of 
lat.  40^.  The  productions  of  Albania  resemble  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ;  and  In 
Tbeasaly— the  garden  of  European  Turkey— oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
and  lemons  grow  to  perfection.  The  vegetation  is  similar  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  the  olive  and  orange  ripen  only  in  the  warmer  valleys.  8.  of 
Taurus  we  enter  an  entirely  new  region,  where  the  date,  banana,  sugar  cane,  and  indigo,  be- 
token a  close  M>proacb  to  the  products  of  tropical  climates. 

Every  branch  of  Industry  Is  in  a  backward  state  In  Turkey.  In  most  parts  power  makes  hiw ; 
and  there  is  no  real  security  of  nroperty.  The  cultivators  are  consr^ated  in  villages,  and  agri- 
culture is  in  a  very  rude  condition.  Still,  so  great  is  the  fortuity,  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  com 
for  exportation.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivatedare  maixe,  wheat,  r^n,  barlev,  oats,  and  buckwheat. 
Wine  is  grown  in  most  of  the  European  provinces ;  oO  chiefly  In  the  Asiatic ;  flax,  hemp,  salfron, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  and  madder  are  also  reared;  likewise  sOk,  especially  round Bnisa,  in 
Asia  Minor.    Sheep  and  goats  ftimish  the  principal  anlosal  food  of  the  people. 

Manuliictures  appear  formerly  to  have  attained  greater  excellenoe  than  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  of  late  years  tney  have  been  deprened  by  foreign  competition,  and  the  domestic  weaving  of 
cotton  stuffs  for  Ikmily  use  is  now  silmoftt  the  only  branch  of  consequence.  Copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  other  meisls  exist  In  various  parts ;  but  mining  Industrv  is  little  pursued. 

Commerce  is  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads ;  and  almost  all  merchandise  Is  conveyed  throngliout 
the  country  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  horses.  In  European  Turk<^,  after  Constanttaiople,  Adrian- 
ople,  Sakmica,  and  Bucharest  in  Wallachia,  are  the  pnncipal  trading  cities ;  and,  next  to  Smyrna, 
Trebisonde  and  Aleppo  are  the  chief  in  Asia,  being  the  seats  of  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with 
Perria,  Bussora.  Bagdad,  and  other  places.  The  principal  exports  from  Turkey  are  sheeps*  wool, 
raw  silk,  goats' hair,  cattle,  horses,  hides,  skins,  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  mastic  and  other 
gums,  s^-nuts,  valonla,  honev,  wax,  safflron,  madder,  anise,  linseed,  turpentine,  safilower, 
whetstones,  carpets,  leather ;  with  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Induin  gCK>d&  The  chief  imports  are 
cottons  and  cotton  yam,  linens,  woollens,  and  silks,  tropical  products  and  dye-etuJb,  hardware, 
earthenware,  paper,  andfiirs. 

The  trade  between  En^and  and  Turkey  was  long  monopoUxed  by  a  dwrtered  company,  incor- 
porated 1981.  In  1783,  the  chief  abuses  of  the  Turkey  Company  were  removed ;  and  in  188S  it  finally 
surrendered  its  privil^es.  The  declared  value  of  British  proouoe  and  manufactures  exported  from 
theUnited  KbsgdomtoTurk^,  on  an  average  oftheflveyears  to  1841  gfasi'l>!0S,A31;  about  three- 
fonrths  of  which  consisted  of  cotton  manuCsctnresand  yam ;  the  remiunder  chiefly  of  refined  sugar. 
Iron  and  steel,  woollens,  madilnery,  coal,  plate  and  jewellery,  hardware,  earthenware,  tinwares, 
haberdashery  and  linens :  neariy  one-half  of  these  goods  are  forwarded  to  Persia,  mostly  by  way  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebisonde.  These  are  exclusive  of  British  products  shipped  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  amounting  to  nearly  £2M,000  ycariy ,  principally  cottons.  Besides  these,  coffee,  spices, 
and  other  foreign  and  colonial  articles  are  shippied  from  Bngbwd  to  Turkey.  The  principal  exports 
from  Turkey  to  Britain  are  raisins,  figs,  valonu,  raw  silk,  opium,  madder,  sheep's  wool,  skins, 
cotton  wool,  and  sometimes  wheat 

Trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Engllsb,  French,  Italians,  Oreeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The 
policy  of  the  Porte  in  respect  to  Importations  has  always  been  liberal,  and  the  provision  monopolies 
and  restrictions  which  formerly  existed,  have  it  is  believed  been  abolished.  Her  commercial  sya- 
tem  is  in  foet  the  best  feature  in  the  goverament  of  Turkey. 

FoKTS.-CoMttmUnmpli',  the  capital,  fai  laL  4r  O'  N.,  tone.  28"  50"  B.,  Is  advantageously  situate 
at  the  Junction  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  Sea  of  Biarmora.  The  interior  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  magnificence  and  meanness.  Pop.  000,000.  The  town  occupies  a  triangular  pentaisnia, 
forming,  with  tiie  suburlw  of  Galata  and  Pera,  the  magnificent  port  of  the  Qolden  Horn.  This 
port  is  sue  and  eapadons ;  but  the  approach  to  It  in  summer  is  retarded  by  the  unremitted  btow- 
Inor  of  the  N.  wind  from  thp  Blsck  Sea  down  th<*  Dosphoms.  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  fhe  Dardanellea. 
Tne  trade  ol  Constantinople  is  verv  conidderable,  it  being  an  entrepot  for  a  great  portton  of 
European  and  Asiatie  Turkey,  as  well  as  Persia. 

The  chief  other  ports  are— in  European  Turkey,  Oalata  in  Moldavia  on  the  Danube,  and  Sal- 
oniea  in  Macedonia ;  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Smyrna  on  the  W.  coast  of  Adla  Minor,  Trebisonde  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Beyrout  in  6^  ria. 

Mbaburks,  WnoBTB,  Mowav,  && 

In  trade  the  pik  is  reckoned  at  27  Imp.  Inches  = 


Measnret  tmd  Wefglktt.r-'TbB  pik  or  dl  Is  of 
tw )  kinds ;  the  sreater  pik,  called  kalelH  or 
archim^  used  in  tne  measurement  of  silks  and 
woollens,  =  87W  Imp.  inches ;  the  lesser  pik, 
termed  endaui^  used  In  the  measurement  of 


I  Imp.  yard.    The  berri,  or  Turkish  mile,  = 
1896  Imp.  yards. 

Theaunude,  liquid  measure,  sr  11  Imp.  gal- 
lon neariy,  and  100  almudes  =   116*10  Imp. 


oottons  and  carpets,  =  87-06  Imp.  Inches ;  but  '  i^dtons;  the  almude  of  oil  weighs  8  okas. 
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li  rvf  TMrlftbto,  on  aoooant  of  the  contteued 
deboMownt  of  the  eoin.  In  1810,  £l  wu  worth 
onlv  IS  piMtres ;  bat  in  1890  it  wu  equlvatoit 
to  104,  and  ta»  1849  to  nearly  ISO  piaitiw. 

The  comni<m  or  sOver  purae  (kettr)  is  500 
pfaitree ;  the  gold  pnzBe  (kise)  is 30,0(10  piastres; 
the  lute  is  2  common  purses,  or  1000  piastres. 

No  regular  eystero  of  ooinage  exists  at  present 
in  Torkey.  And  bills  and  prices  are  generally 
reelconed  by  European  merchants  according  to 
the  ratee  borne  bj  foreign  coins,  particularly 
Spanish  and  German  dollars^ 

Bills  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  61 
days'  sight ;  on  other  places,  31  days'  sight.  No 
Uluform  custom  preTalls  as  to  days  of  grace. 

A  Treatif  between  Britain  and  Tnriray  in  1838 
engages  the  Porte  **  to  abolish  all  monopolies  of 
agricultural  produce,  or  of  any  other  articles 
whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  permits  from  the  local 
gOTemors,  either  for  the  purchase  of  any  article, 
or  Its  removal  from  one  place  to  another  when 
purchased."  It  allows  British  merchants  to 
purchase,  export,  or  re-sell  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise ;  and  other  powers  are  entitled  to  esta- 
bllsh  their  trade  on  the  same  basis.  The  duties 
it  Axes  are  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods 
bnported  or  exported,  and  they  are  to  be  subject 
to  a  septennial  revision. 


The  fortin,  com  measure,  of  4  klllows,  s  3*84 
Imp.  bosheb;  and  lOO  killowB  s  18  Imp.  quar- 
ters nearly. 

The  oka  of  4  ^eqnoee.  or  400  drams,  s  19800 
troy  grains  =  S  lbs.  13  oa.  4|  drams  avolrdn- 
pois ;  the  eaatar  or  qnfaital  or  44  okee,  or  100 
rottoli,  =  I84M6  lbs.  avobtlupola. 

Gold,  silver,  and  predous  stones,  are  weighed 
by  the  diequee,  =  4M0  troy  grains :  the  cheqoee 
IS  divided  into  100  druns,  eadi  of  16  karas.  or 
64  grains ;  the  dram  =  49|  troy  nabis ;  and  1| 
dram  s  I  metical  =  7*k  troy  gnMus  s  if  drams 
avoirdupois  nearly.  The  fineness  of  gold  is  ex- 
pressed by  dividing  the  unit  of  reference  Into  84 
carats,  each  of  4  grafais:  the  fineness  of  silver  by 
dividlDg  it  into  100  carats,  each  of  4  grains. 

The  preceding  are  the  Constantinople  weights ; 
but  in  Smyrna,  100  killows  s  17|  Imp.  quarters ; 
8  killows  of  Bmvma  r:  3  killows  of  Constanti- 
nople nearly.  The  cantar  or  quintal  is  71  bat- 
mans,  45  o£ss,  100  rottoli,  or  18000  drams,  = 
1S7'89  lbs.  avolrd.    In  other  respects  as  above. 

The  batman  of  Persian  silk  Is  6  okes ;  the 
gcdntel  of  cotton  yam,  45  okes;  the  taffee  of 
Bmssa  silk.  610  drams;  the  chequee  of  goat- 
wool,800drams;  thechequeeofopium,8S0dnms. 
Jfo»My.~-Aocounts  are  stated  to  piastres 
iffmick)  of  40  paras,  each  para  consisting  of  8| 
good  or  3  current  aqmi.    The  rate  of  exchange 

TURMERIC,  the  dried  roote  or  bulbs  of  a  tropical  plant  iOureuma  hnga),  are 
aboat  the  sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg— oblong,  tough,  externally  gra^sh,  internally  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  with  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  Our  sup- 
pUee  are  brought  fi^m  Bengal.  Java,  and  China :  of  these  the  Chinese  is  the  best. 
Turmeric,  alt^  being  imported,  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  is  used  in  dyeing 
and  in  medicine ;  alM  as  a  seasoning,  being  an  ingredient  in  curry.    8 

TURNSOLE,  a  blue  dye,  obtained  firom  a  lichen  found  in  the  Canaries. 

TURPENTINE  (Fr.  TeribenilUne.  Ger.  Turpentin.  It.  TremenHna),  a  name 
for  several  resinous  juices  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe.  These  juices  agree  in 
most  of  their  properties,  being  originally  fluid  and  transparent,  of  a  strong  and 
rather  pleasant  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste  ;  inflammable  and  soluble  in  oils,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  When  distilled,  they  )[ield  an  essential  oil,  called 
oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  a  solid  matter,  called  roritij  is  left  in  the  still.  The 
priucifMj  yarieties  are— 1.  Common  turpentine,  derived  from  ihePinut  svlvetiriif 
and  largely  imports  ftom  the  United  States.  2.  Venice  turpentine,  from  the 
P,  larixy  or  laroh  tree.^  3.  Chio  turpentine,  from  the  PUtaeia  lerehinihusy  and  im- 
ported from  Chio,  CypraSj  and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  Turpentine  is  lar^y  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  especially  in  painting  and  yarmshing ;  also  in  medicme  and 
surgerv.   8 

TURTLE,  a  name  given  to  the  marine  tortoise,  some  species  of  which,  especially 
the  green  turtle,  found  on  the  coasts  of  almost  all  the  islands  and  continents  of 
the  torrid  zone,  are  highly  prized  as  food.  They  abound  particularly  in  the 
Cayman  Isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  from  whence  they  are  imported. 

TUSCANY,  an  Italian  grand-duchy,  lyiiUE  on  tne  N.W.,  between  the  Apen« 
nines  and  the  Mediterranean,  separating  the  Papal  States  and  Lucca.  Area,  in- 
cluding Elba,  &c.,  8381  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1 836, 1,436,780.  Capital,  Florence, 
an  inland  city,  pop.  97,548.    Government,  an  absolute  monarchy.   8 

A  eondderable  portion  of  the  territory  is  ooeopled  with  brandies  of  the  Apenninee ;  while  from 
Leghorn  to  the  B.  frontier,  the  marittane  district,  called  the  JVoremma,  once  ftill  of  flourishing 
cities,  it  now  apestUential  desert.  The  finest  part  is  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of  the  Amo,  ex- 
tending from  Florence  to  Pisa.  About  one-third  of  Tuscany  is  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  or 
enltivated  as  arable  land,  and  nearly  two.third8  consist  of  forests  or  pbwtations  of  chesnnts,  and 
pasture-ground.  The  com  raised  is  insuJBcient  for  the  consumption.  The  chief  productions  for 
export  are  oO,  silk,  fruit,  lamb  and  Idd  sidns,  potash,  timber,  cork,  marble  and  afaibaster,  iron 
from  KJba,  borax,  alum,  and  anchovies  fished  on  the  coast;  a  tttUe  wfaie;  with  straw-plat, 
woollen  caps,  coral  articles,  and  some  other  manufiMstures.    Trade  b  mostly  concentrated  at 

X^lAom  or  Lieomo,  the  cliief  commercial  emporium  of  Italv,  situated  m  lat.  43^  39^  N.,  long. 
10*  IT'  B.,  14  miles  from  Pisa,  and  45  from  Florence,  to  which  a  railway  is  in  progress.  Pop. 
75,000,  including  numerous  English.  The  town  is  neat ;  and  the  harbour  is  tolcrablv  spacious,  but 
not  snffleiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie  in  the  roads,  where  there  Is  Roodancnomge.  There 
are  three  laiarettos,  and  extensive  warehouses  in  norto  frenco.  The  chief  imports  are  com  from 
the  Kaek  Bea,  French  woollens,  English  cottons,  hardware,  salt-fish,  and  colonial  articles,  espe- 
cially sugar  lh>m  Havana  and  Braill,  coffee,  and  spices.  The  exports,  besides  the  native  products 
already  noticed,  biclude  the  re -shipment  of  Black  Sea  wheat,  and  maqy  of  the  other  imports. 
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The  tramit-trade  of  Leghorn,  pftrticularly  with  the  Levant  and  Black  8.>a,  is  lem  cowdderahle 
than  formerly ;  but  the  rerv  low  charges  of  the  port,  and  the  fiteiUtiei  afforded  by  Its  warehouiica 
and  laiarettoe,  within  whieh  last  ships  maj  be  unladsn  without  being  detained  to  perform  qunr- 
antine,  enable  it  still  to  preserre  a  very  Important  share  of  this  trade.  In  1838,  SOSi  vessels 
entered  the  port,  including  195  British,  In  burnen  89,307  tons.  The  yearly  exports  are  estimated 
at  from  i;i,M)0,000  to  jL*S,000,OUO. 

MsABimas,  Wsiobts,  Momsy,  &c. 


Metuureg  and  WeigMinr^The  bracdo  of  80 
soldi  =  82*979  Imp.  inches,  and  100  braceia  = 
03-83  Imp.  yards ;  the  passetto  is  8  braceia,  and 
the  canna  A.    The  Tuscan  mile  =  8833  braceia. 

The  sacato,  land-measure,  of  10  stagoll,  = 
0988  Imp.  square  yards;  the  quadrate  =  4074 
Imp,  square  yards. 

'niebaril,wine measure,  of  80 fiaaci,  =  10H)3 
Imp.  galls. ;  the  oil  baril  of  16  flascl,  =  7*36  Imp. 
galls. :  the  soma  is  8  barili,  and  the  oogna  10. 

The  stajo,  corn-measure,  of  8  mine,  =  8*876 
Imp.  pecks ;  and  lOOst^  =  66AImp.  bushels : 
the  sacca  of  3  sti^a  =  8  imp.  bushels ;  and  the 
monio^f  84  sti^  =  8  Imj>.  quarters  nearly. 


888  denari,  or  6918  grani,  =  5840  troy  grains ; 
and  the  quintal  of  100  lbs.  =  74*86  lbs.  avoird. 

IfMMy.— Aooounts  are  stated  in  Ure,  divided 
Into  100  centimes,  or  into  80  soldi  each  of  18 
denui.  The  lira,  valued  in  silver,  is  equivalent 
to  7-86d.  or  7id.  sterling  nearly ;  and  £T.30, 
53  centimes  =  £1  sterling. 

In  1836  a  Joint-stock  bank  was  established  at 
Leghorn,  which  issues  notes  varying  in  amount 
from  £T.a00  to  £T.8000. 

Principal  coins:  the  mqMne,  worth  about  i;  1  .8b. 
5id.  steninc ;  the  secchln,  9s.  5|d. ;  the  france- 
scone,  4s.  4jd.,  or  10  paub ;  the  paul,  5id. 

Bills  from  Britain  are  usually  drawn  at  3 
months*  date. 


e  Tuscan  pound  of  18  ounces,  96  drams, 
-  T  YPEy  a  piece  of  metal,  generally  an  alloy  of  lead  with  reguliiB  of  antimony,  on 
one  end  of  which,  called  the/oc^,  is  cast  the  %nre  of  a  letter  or  other  character 
used  in  printing.  There  are  a  |preat  varietT  ofsizes.  The  quantity  of  each  usually 
reqnirea  is  called  a/oun/,  and  is  purchasea  by  the  pound  weight.  A  fount  compre- 
hends a  certain  proportion  of  capital,  small  capital,  Roman  and  Italic  letters,  with 
points,  numerals,  &o.  Letter-founding  was  invented  in  Germany  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. In  the  reign  of  Anne  most  of  our  type  was  imported  from  Holland  ;  but  after 
17^,  the  improTements  of  William  Caslon  of  Lonaon  rendered  the  EngUsh  types 
superior  to  any  in  Europe.  The  art  is  still  extensiyely  pursued  in  the  metropolis ; 
also  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  attained  the  greatest  perfectioiL 

u. 

TILL  AGE,  in  Gauging,  what  a  cask  wants  of  bein((  ftiU. 

UMBRELLA  (Fr.  Parapluie),  a  well-known  article,  employed  as  a  coToring 
against  rain  ;  a  smaller  kind — ^the  ;Mra«o/— being  also  used  by  ladies  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  sun.  Both  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  where  they  are  used  entirely  for 
the  latter  purpose  ;  and  were  introduced  into  tnis  country  by  way  of  Italy  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  In  Europe,  such  coverings  are  usea  by  almost  all  classes ; 
but  m  the  East  their  use  is  conflnea  to  the  highest,  whose  rank  also  they  sometimes 
denote.  They  are  extensively  made  in  Birmingnam,  London,  and  other  cities  in 
this  country.  The  finer  kinds  are  covered  witn  silk  ;  and  the  commoner  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  largely  manufactured  in  Pefth  and  Carlisle. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  the  nucleus 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  empire,  consists  of  two  lanie  islands,  situa- 
ted in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  W.  shores  of  Continental  Europe,  between 
lat.  50**  and  59**  N.,  and  long.  2*  £.  and  IT  W.,  and  numerous  smaller  islands 
adjoining  thereto.  Area,  121,853  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1841, — England  and 
Wales,  15,911,725  ;  ScotUnd.  2,820,610;  Ireland,  8,179,359:  total,  26,711,694. 
Capital,  London,  in  lat.  51**  30^  N.,  lon^.  0*  5'  W.  Fop.  1,870,727.  Government,  a 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  with  a  parliament  consisting  of  a  House  of  Lords  made 
up  (excluding  minors)  of  417  hereditary  peers  and  30  bishops,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons of  658  representatives,  chosen  by  about  996,000  electors  qualified  by  holding 
a  certain  amount  of  property.  S 

All  the  departments  of  British  Industry  and  production  having  received  prominent  attention  in 
the  different  articles  of  the  present  work,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  In  this  place  to  do  more  than 
give  a  sununary  of  the  most  recent  commercial  and  financial  tables  issued  by  the  government 

Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Unitbd  Kingdom. 


YOMTI 

Ending  Jan.  5. 

Oflletal  Vklw 
•f  Imports 

OaetalValM«rBxpotta. 

IManiVtimoi 

Brillah  PradoM  n4 

MuaiacUm. 

ntt-Jah  PtWluM 
MUi  ManSutarn. 

nUl  iUicbmiMwm. 

Total  Cxyartk 

1841*            £A7.43S.964 
1M9           1       &4,377.962 
1B43                  69.204,729 

£  0J,7U5,372 

n2.lflO.6i7 

I00»260J01 

£13.774,306 
14.723,151 
13.584,158 

£116.479.678 
116,91)3.668 
113,844,2(10 

£51.406,430 
51.634,623 
47,381,023 

*  For  preceding  years  see  the  article  CoMMBBcs. 
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Pdbuo  Rbtbnub  in  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  and  Expenditure  in  1841. 


CVSTOMfl'KZCISR. 

{Foreign.. 
Rum.... 
British . . 

Malt 

Hopg 

Wine- 

Bogw,  moliMoi. . 

Tea. 

Coffee 

Tobflfioo,  muff.. . 

Batter,  dkeeae.*. . 

Currants,  ndslns.. 

Com. 

Cotton  and  wooU. 

Sillc. 

Paper. 

Soap. 

Candles,  tallow.. 

Glass. 

Brieks,tUes,sUtes 

Timber 

Auctions. 

Bzclse  Lioenoes. . 
Post  Hoi 
Sundiies 


JmmmifB, 


IMOL 


Total.. 

BTAMP8. 

Deeds,  ftc 

Probaies^Legades 
Marine  Insurance 
Fire  Insurance... 

Bills,  Notes. 

Newspapers. 

AdvertisementR. . 
StageH»aehes. ... 

Receipts 

Sundnet 

Total. . 


37.911.006 


TAXS8. 

Land  Taxes 

Windows 

Servants , 

Horses. ., 

Carriages , 

Dogs 

Add*- 10  per  cent.. 
Miscdlaneous. . . . 

Totals.. 

POBT-OFFICn  .... 

Crown  LANoa.. . 
Other  Receipts.. . 

In  all.. 


£ 

1,341,881 

1,873,631) 

6,448,478 

4,84A,949 

880.079 

1,849,710 

4,887,019 

3,668,800 

779,116 

3,496,687 

318,897 

383,888 

1.098,778 

669.679 

868,304 

689,817 

784,168 

188,000 

718,348 

463,486 

l,6l»3,194 

898,404 

1,088,686 

888,861 

1.617,986 


1,699,883 
8,017,686 
892.978 
983,006 
781,689 
838,394 
186,086 
497,816 
173,047 
469,001 


7.817.866 


1,174.100 
1,896.688 
801,482 
384,8R6 
447,467 
169,869 

966,880 


3.938,689 


8,390.764 
367,815 
848.310 


62,068,349 


1841. 


£ 

1,990,681 

1,166,613 

6,801,664 

4,963,602 

341,440 

1,791,646 

4,660,017 

3,478,864 

981,662 

3,688,198 

376,866 

339,880 

1,166,640 

786,491 

840,688 

683,988 

806,801 

186.883 

738,663 

683,380 

1,730,661 

316,846 

1,064,116 

816.636 

1,674.306 


1,710,633 
8,096,078 
899,398 
9U,381 
773,114 
844,416 
131,690 
438,047 
176,070 
473,866 


7,887,883 


1,181,983 
1,404,648 
816,883 
416,170 
481,499 
170,961 

880,919 


4,168,887 


1,.348,604 
488.488 

300,906 


61,698,610 


latf. 


BZFJBllDiTUHS 

In  the  Tear  ended  Jsnttsiy  5, 


ISit. 


£ 
1,361, 
1,063. 

M78,I7 

«,263, 
69,060 

1,781,881 

6,307,67/ 

3,973,661 
887.78i 

3,660,826 
397,831 
410,887 
668,34 
664,676 
867.730 
686,819 
816,864 
806,8a 
688,19! 
443,01( 

1,600,316 
311,7» 

1,036,662 
199,8» 

1,661,681 


38, 187 ,408  38, 118,88$ 


1,665,897 
8,138,472 
884,49( 
964,14< 
743,31 
846,861 
131.600 
460,73! 
174,747 
473,680 

7,876,380 


CoixBcnoH  or  RsrsHra.      £ 
PrerontiTe  Serrlee 

Total.. 

FOBLIC  dbht. 

Interest  of  Permanent  Debt 

Terminable  Annuities 

Bfanagement. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

Total 


CXTIL  QOYKKKUmm. 

Royal  Household . 


Branches  of  Royal  Family 

Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland  1i  Bstab.. 

Houses  of  Parliament 

Civil  Departments 

Miscellaaeous  Annuities , 

Penatons' Civil  List 


Total.. 

juanca 

Courts  of  Justice. 

Police  6c  Criminal  Prosecutions. . 
Correction. 


Total.. 

mPLOMATTC 

Ministers'  Salaries  and  Pensions.. 
Consuls'  Salaries  and  Pensions . . 
Disbursements,  Outfit,  6ic 

Total.. 


peaces. 

Effective  (98,630*) 

Non-effective  (86,86>i).. . 

Effective  (40,873) 

I.  Non-effective  (88,447)..  • 
Effective  (9631) 


Army 

Navy 
Ord 


nance.  \  Non-effective. . 


Total. 


1,914,431 
1,664,06] 
816,844 
464,691 
414,67< 
179,190 
311,367 
868,910 


4,716,36! 


1,496,64( 
438,89( 
871,660 


68,316,438 


Chinese  Bxpedition. 

Insurrection  In  Canada. 

Public  Works 

Public  Warehouses,  6ie. 

Colonial  Charges. , 

Remun.  for  Bervloes,  Losses,  Ac 
Special  and  Temporary  Ottlects. . 

Cnaritable  Institutions 

Education,  Science,  and  Art .... 

Pennanent  Charges 

Abolition  of  Sbvery 

Post-office 

Payments  from  Crown  Lands. . . . 
Otner  Charges 


In  all. . 


8,168,066 
661,900 


8,794.046 


84,333,358 

4,076,776 
136,669 
896,466 


89,448,262 


371, 8»D 
318,(J0O 
32,465 
122.717 
496,061 
319,899 
4,088 


1,666,864 


633,761 
671.806 
497,i»6i» 


1,608,686 


186,770 

188.890 

36,671 


361,331 


3,971,485 

8,446,996 
6,103,358 
1,386,716 
1,666,393 
160,7a<l 


14,728,627 


400,000 
117,163 
356,424 
181,32(J 
839,182 
192,749 
119,531 
150.738 
876,716 
468,BK7 
122,425 
931  ,.172 
813,315 
842,014 


54,465,:UB 


CuBTOifS  DoTT  Colleeted  at  the  Prineipal  Porta  in  1841. 


England. 


London.M 

Liverpool 

BristoL 

HulL 

Newcastie...... 

Oloucester 

Plymouth. 

Wnitehaven.... 
Stockton 


£ 

11,767.862 

4,140,893 

1,046,800 

718,184 

410,076 

183.688 

186,787 

86.899 

86,784 


England. 


Chester 

Southampton... 

Yarmoutn 

Sunderland 

Lynn 

Portsmouth.... 

Ooole 

Truro 

Rodiester 


£  ^ 

77.6W 
78,981 


67,80i 

64,381 

68,887 

61,609 

44,189 

40,7ia| 


Scotland. 


£ 

604,006 


Ireland. 


DnbHn. 
626,100  Bellhst 


Leith 

Glasgow.. 

Greenock {483,836|Cork 

Port-Glasgow  100,887|Waterford... . 
AberdeenM..  .|  78,120 

Dundee. 

Montrose. . . . 
Grangemouth 
Perth. 


llJmerick 

48.  l38lLondonderry. 

31,7Is'Newry ] 

80,«)8  811«> I 

18,38UOsiway ; 


£ 

977,71  B 

378,798 

263,364 

168,359 

170,662 

106.507 

48.010 

36.627 

27,768 


*  Exclusive  of  Queen's  troops  paid  by  the  East  India  Company. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  N.  AMERICA,  a  oonfcilcrMT  of  dnouMsnUe  republicg 
which  cUnu  the  portion  of  that  continent  eitendinff  trom  the  Atlantig  on  the  K. 
to  the  PmiSc  on  the  W.,  ud  tlom  Britiih  Anunm  on  the  N.  to  Mexico,  Teua, 
knd  the  Giaif  of  Mexico  on  the  S. j  bnt  the  settled  put  is  nekrty  oouBbm  to  tho 
ngioa  IjiDK  between  lat.  39°  uid  47*  N.,  and  tang.  67°  ud  9S'  W_  which  !i  dirided 
Into  as  Bt&toB,  3  "  tetritoriea  "  (or  hdf-formed  stntee),  nnd  k  fadenl  diitriet.  It 
hu  an  are*  of  about  2,000,000  iquare  nilet,  and  »  p^pnlUIon  (1840]  of  17,06U£3, 
inclnding  S,487,3Afi  negro  slaTea  in  th«  S.  Etat«s ;  bnt  oxdnding  abont  300^000 

'    'JudrariffinM.    Capital,  WMhington,  pop.  2&3M.    The  federal  goTeir 

iptabendi  a  piMldent,  the  exeoulite  hnd,  apitamted  for  four  jaua  by  ale 


, , , . ,  -„ J. ly  electoral 

eoUegea,  and  a  oongieee  oMnpooed  of  (wo  letftlatlte  ehambera,^ — a  eenate  made  np 
of  two  mamben  ohoeen  b;  each  ot  the  state  lepslatores  for  lii  yean,  and  a  bonM 
of  333  lepieMntatlTw,  elected  for  (wo  yean  by  the  people.    ■ 

ntJ^HtsclSaVMplrotttatalmnHiHcoimtiTpnnBUnriaiudMiwtlgatDn*.  TnprlB- 
dpalelufiuiifBiiMiiiiauialDMmMltfriMiN.  Is&i  <inUMW.tlwBookil(ountskii,apnilgaga- 
lioD  of  tl»  Heitiu  CoTdnkB,  KWi  (M  la  BMBB  tidflit,  iitalefa  nu  BMtljr  pualM  to  i£t  n^e 
oout  Hi  tlw  dtalnca  ot  Mnnd  hnadnd  mlln  i  and  oa  lb*  B.  ili*  AJleahanj  UmmlaliK,  about 
UOU  (Ht  ta  BiaD  bii|b t,  irtlab  lu  iHorij  paralkl  to  Ik*  Atbatle  cOHl,  at  a  di«*Bc>  nnl^  iniBi 
TouaoOmllH.  TtiHln  AitiiidlTtdaOMntlralaiiitorxiBtottana  nttoM,— IbeWnura  tr 
PiolSe  raclBn,  mtind  bf  Iba  ColBaMa  rinr ;  ih«  BaMin  or  A  tlutM  nskn ,  mtind  bi  lb*  Birf- 
■on,  Dttowuv,  ud  0 A w  iMuiii :  ud  lb*  MMdl*  i«i^,  «amvildDf  tht  ■»■(  aul  fuiUe  nUai  el 
Ui*  MMHlppl.  and  nilHcd  bT  tliat  rinr  ud  III  Bj^j  UUKdarin  tbtOMo  ■■«  the  HlMHBt 

Tba  AtluUenfian.IbgaMiMtM.litbgnoapi^uhnudlBTnndponiDa,  bnt  nMtlM 

-_,. .^1.^ ....  I....  J  .w.  oblo-*  rWi  ud  benlilU  taot.  tk«  oita  al  Aa 

b«  tbswbol*  HHiun  B.  or  tbe  HMi^,  ■*■•  si. 

Kii<wbiidi  iiurinalu.    B»iiBd^Siu  linr  ta 
I  ucriea,  W.  to  BBili  tb(  Bodn  Aita  I  wtaaa 

. •TnlbimdrcdmllMtBlenitbbirSMilBbniidilL  TbtPadOa 

■Ion  baU  to  bcdniclj  wooded,  both  bonk  par^" ■ — ■ 

nit  (Stostt  « tbe  N.  nesmUw  Ibat  orCanAr- 


a  ripW  mmiltlon  ftom  tb»  am  huob  to  Ibi  oUwr  i  and  ahni  Uii  wbok  AUantia  < 
M  ftaoilb  diKribod  ai  nueb  coMo'  ibu  In  tbe  lUM  puallab  hi  Baropo,  Ux  ii 
rHBlnioiiibioboullildtfreMof  tetilod*'   Tbii  Jftrenee  l—ni  m  we  Bi^ceed  mmt 

and  oo.ib*  •hone  of  tb*  Padio  tbe  eUMaia  rewmblH  tlul  o(  tba  W.  of  Borav*  oa  U 

paiBlM.    lBlb«aoattaaniMuatbaiimmMnarabDtandiiBb(a]ttiT,<vealall;lD  Jolr.ADfait. 

and  BapMobrr  I  bat  the  mnatDdamttbejIBTliiommoBlT  mild  aiid  Blcunnt. 
IvA«diieHoM4^Ac&i<IdUR!raonc«ii(loiUnataandritiBtlon.  nmbK,  Uwi«bilUI  mbbiib 

IdUm  Atlantlo  ataW,  haibaMi  BOMbelMrr'  • —  ' — "" ' ■•  —  ' "■ ■--• 

amv.  Ajrtoiiltun  li  aa  rel  bid  ImMlHt,  lb 

abia  to  autlTato  alalia  lurtaM  ndilji,  Iban  a 

UntloB.  lannd  Id  Ibiir  orda  of  imparfance,  an  la  I 

en  ot  StwEBfltai itatei  (btalne,  New  Hampiblre, 


liiband  from  looUtka  whanoa  It  can  bt  nadlliP  earrled 


unpablia,  Yai  iiiiail  If aiaai  biiial  fa.  Bb 
'~T,vbeat,bockwbaat,bariaj,aadlbaaip;bil 

mo.  faia,  oati,  bn^wbial.Bai.bartajr,  potatoca, 
•baac,  tebaHO,  IndUa  eon,  rice,  baritj,  aod  haap. 
a  ilalaa  rankiu  hMuat  In  prodiMtioo,  irtn  aa  fol- 
iBieM*,  KntuokT,  Tbildali  wfaeal.  M.8e3,!)73 
Jela):  oata,in,afl,MlEii^da|New  Voifc,  Pnra- 
alt(Fui»lv>iil«|;bartaj,4.1«i,«Mbabeb(N>w 
ik,  Ma£e|  i  biopaBd  flai,  M.IM  lou  (Ttnbb)  t 
tI9,IS3,3IS  Iba.  {VliiiBla.  KmttKkih  aoiun, 
a.  Alabaiaal :  aaBar,  IIS,1I0,M>  tba.  (LoaMBDa) : 

bonaa  and  mulca  \  U.»71  ,US  seat  caltla  (Ntw 
■Mucbj,  Ohio)  1  aod  ia,3li,fH  ibaep  (Naw  iatk, 

vorlud  In  PcDnqivula,  Virginia,  and  Oblo.  otHre 

it^ln.    Leadlinlvdln  wli<»iiMn,IlUtiol>,aiid'Mla- 

iHd.  AilllapTTHhcaddvltrillnNtwI^rkudVlriilnla. 

rnpraduEeilj  Me,iMS  lout  cast,  aiid  1»T.E33  to  _        

(Did;  Bikde,17«,IT4biubaladoiiiHUctall. 

r. — ^  J ^....-..-^  _»._... ->.  Biothaa-aouBlrj J  andbaTlBi  bi 

.    CotWB  tod  WMllaii  leodi  an  laiidj 
v«i_[  unia  HI  nwdmn  and  mafhlanj  at  ruttbng  tn  Fa 
irartalj  of  atbar  goeda,   aa  laalbar  artulfla,  Ubta,  llnan-jian 
candlaB,  at  dUtannt  glaoat.    IHillUaUoo  and  bnvlna  are  eoDduotad  on  i  neat' 
fai  Naw  Totk.  PenuTliaaiB,  aDdOhlO!  airfaliiila  win  b  made  bi  N.  Canlls 

lnlStOtba>aluao)wwiUeDainadewattM,6»a,MI«;  of  cdHobi,  SM^.US i 
|3«,ao«!afillka,  S)>(.BI«1  of  mliad  DiHufeetniaa,  M.MS.WS ;  of  bnU,  emit 
t10,li»,847i  of  kaibar  amdH,  t33,iM,4«3;  of  ■lax,  si.aw.nSi  id  mw, 
canttga,  tt.onjUi  and  Ihaouanlily  afwtriUdkl'"'  -  ■— — -■■— "^ 

Tlu  IMmsl  IVodc,  wblob  la  of  (nai  aoUiliy  aud 


liber  riven.  KDd  of  the  L .... 

■     ■       ,^  bj  which  « 


HTOoi  CHuJi  «pd  nulwui  bj  which  tboe  mad  th* 

,., . JtclwL     ThIMpilblti:  worlu,  pwilj  fcmn4  tajlltal. 

.  _>d  |ivll>  lUU  undertikhui,  wut  the  flnldi  ud  dui^iUtr  of  thoH  of  Biltihi, 

bnlNBMUooffnueilait,— utb*BtfaCuul.  MSmllu  hi  hOftta,  JahiiDi  Late  OMarti  tut 
theHudHin.iDdtheimnvuBoaMliwtheOhlowliliUwDeliiiiir*.  Id  ISN, tkg e*Mb Id  ope- 
nUooiSoiMMMiidlMDrarUllclillniuidutTlfiiliiDi  andihaiouliiitlnaaotnUnnelMfNnd 
In  IMU  wuSSTa,  of  *rh[ehM30innD|Ha,UHitimvenedl>j47tf  loBomotlTee.  The  nau,  bowevw, 
cioaulD*  tboH  In  New  Bulud,  ma  a  utloiia]  oae  TOO  mlht  In  InsUi,  bom  Bahhaon  to  Bi 
LJm&oatheMliiMpiJ.afewlJlnJIIItoentj  In  uui  wU  Mbf  bh~  i~-"— >~ 
IV  fMernol  CuMiTHaBd  BaTl«stloa  of  the  tJnltea  Bulee  uondi 
~  lal  Siitilr  aloH  eiceoted.  ner  atapk  opoTt  le     " 

latedhithepuhneaecwBtaattM.MMA.bdni 

<rtMil«daneUtceipotti«rth«Dnion.Tt '^- ■ •' 


OmuDy ;  (obucoprbiclpaUjIol _. 

bol  cbi^  to  BniU  end  the  WM  InUM,  irUd  an  tlto  (he  fnat  m 

ftctune  tarn  DriUhi  t  Ma  and  wtnei  from  Piuce  uS  Spidn  i  tea  lh)m  Chtaa*;  *■-,, 

IbwnCufia  and  Bn^ittaeni.woiiUtiu,  and  hoilHTfroniGennuijri  Mil  from  BDriiDd  and  FOTtsfal: 

vllhipiH,  dye-ilub,  and  numeroui  olber  anlcla  fton  III  parte.    Ii  IMI  lEe  whole  uiDuMed 
taJtW.HS.l77,  whereof  SIt.m.-li'O  were  In  fordgo,  aod  itJ3,m.*77  la  Amifku  ibtpptaf. 
file  norcantOe  marine  of  the  Union  amounted  b  IMO  10  l.lSO.m  lone,  gwied  chi%  In  the 
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TIm  flih«ffiM  of  the  Unitod  Bteiat  are  of  fraaft  fanportaiiM.  Hie  eod-flahwy  Is  proeeeDtod  witb 
actlTltj  by  the  New  RnrieiHlwre,  who  are  Ukewlie  exieodrely  tngaged  tai  the  northem  and  loiitharB 
whal^-mheriee.  In  1840,  a  ea|rftal  of  116,49,610,  and  ai,M4  men,  were  emplojed  hi  the  Bifaeriee ; 
the  whole  prododng  77S,947qubita]s  or  smoked  and  dried  llah,  478.SS9  barrela  picUed  flih,  4,784,768 
gallons  spennacetl,  and  7.A9o.778  canons  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  besides  $i,153,SM  in  vahie  of 
whalebone  and  other  articles. 

The  commoree  and  narigatlon  of  tha  United  States  rose  Into  importance  dnrfaw  the  wars  eon- 
sequent  on  the  French  rerolntion,  wiien  thegr  acquired  a  great  proportfcMi  of  the  gBneral  an4 
caniring  trade  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  interral  from  1791  to  I807>  their  exports  iniieaeod  from 
$19,000,000  to  $108,000,000,  and  their  hnporls  from  $58,000,000  to  $138,500,000.  Bat  thta  pro- 
sperity was  diecked  bv  the  htwless  violence  which  revMd  aftar  the  Berlin  and  Mifam  decrees  of 
Napoleon  on  the  one  band,  and  the  BritWi  orden  In  eooncU  on  the  other,  coucerulug  the  respec- 
tive riflphts  of  the  neutral  and  the  beUkerent.  And  even  after  the  return  of  peace,  the  high  duties 
fanpooed  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  mannftictares  of  the  northem  states,  rendered  tbe  progrejs 
of  trade  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  general  advance  of  the  Union  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  dedared  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manuihcturBS  annually  exported 
to  the  United  Slates  was,  on  an  avenge  of  the  three  yean  I806-8-7t  £11,749,187 ;  of  the  five  years 
1816-ao,  £6JM8.809 ;  of  the  ten  years  1881^,  £8,009,770 ;  and  of  the  ten  years  1831-40,  £7,834,381, 
iMvingfai  the  speoilaUve  years  183A  and  1836  been  £10,668.455  and  £18,486/106^  respecUvely. 
The  trade  with  other  countrlee  maintained  nearly  the  same  prraortionSi 

The  protective  poH^  of  the  United  States  was  bagnn  in  1789.  It  was  extended  in  1816,  par- 
tlealarqr  as  to  woollens  and  cottons,  new  mana&etures  of  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  noKhern 
slates  durtag  the  short  war  with  Britahi.  And  It  was  stUl  brther  eztcnM  by  the  celebrated 
tarUr  of  18S8.  This  measure,  however,  havinc  roused  the  indignalion  of  the  sonthem  states, 
especkUy  South  OaroUna,  and  nearly  led  to  a  duniption  of  the  Union,  was  modified  In  1838 ;  and 


HTr  Clay^s  Tariff  Bill,  paissd  Mareh  8,  1833,  Ibrther  provided  for  tU  gradnal  redaction  of  aO 
duties  exceeding  80  per  cent,  to  that  rate  by  June  3D,  1848.  The  good  eflectt  anticipated  from  Mr 
Clay's  bill  have  been  frustrated  by  a  new  tariff  passed  hi  August  1848,  which  re-fanposes  extrava- 
gant-rates on  manufactured  goods;  but  the  rising  discontent  of  the  southern  stales  randen  it 
probable  that  this  tariff  will  be  only  of  short  darailon. 

The  objections  of  the  southern  states  to  the  tariff  of  1848  (as  to  that  of  1898)  arlns,  as  is  well 
known,  from  their  being  wholly  agricultural,  and  the  6u|ierv,  not  the  producers,  of  manuhctured 
goodSk  In  this  way  they  not  unnaturally  exdaim  against  a  law,  the  tendency  off  which  la  both  to 
nntse  them  to  pnrcnaee  the  comparatlvcly  dear  goods  of  the  northem  slates,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deprive  them  of  themoetproataUe  market  in  which  to  make  their  salasoff  cotton,  tobacco,  liee. 
and  other  raw  products :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  to  the  same  degree  In  wUeh  tbe  tariff 
nrevents  them  from  baying  foreign  manu&ctures,  it  goes  to  exclude  their  agricultural  prodoceflrom 
foreign  oountries. 
Thb  PaiicciPAL  PoiTB,  statedla  their  order  from  N.  to  8.  along  the  Atlantic,  are  the  foUowiog  :•— 
Botten,  in  Massanhneetts,  810  miles  N.  B.  of  New  Yorii,  un  on  a  penlnsute  in  a  bay  in  hrt.  - 
48*  81'  N.,  long.  71"  BT  W.  Pop.  93,383L  The  harboar  is  deep,  capadoos,  and  safe,  with  extensive 
whaift ;  sod  its  entrance  Is  fortlfled.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  In  exporting  manunctured  goods, 
beef,  pork,  ilsh,  and  whale  dl.  In  exchange  for  flour,  rice  and  other  grain,  cotton,  tobaooo,  stores, 
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coals,  &&,  from  the  more  southern  stales;  hat  it  has  also  an  extensive  foreign  trade. 

Mm  York,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States,  Ues  hi  hU.  40»  47  N.,  long.  74*  10"  W^ 
on  Manhattan  Iiland,at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  Long  Island  and  Slaten  Island,  throng 
the  channel  between  which,  called  the  Narrows,  the  p«t  Is  usually  approadied  from  the  AtlantJe^ 
Pop.  318,710.  The  inner  bay  forms  a  magnificent  harbour,  8  miles  In  length  by  4  or  6  in  breadth  ; 
and  the  largest  ships  may  lie  doee  to  tiie  quays.  By  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  extenaivo 
lystsm  of  canals  and  raUways  with  which  New  York  is  connected,  it  is  the  port  not  only  for  the 
aurroundtog  coantry,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  for  Upper  Canada,  Ohio,  Mlchjgsn,  and  Indiana; 
while,  by  means  of  the  Erie  canal  a 


and  bike,  and  the  dhto  and  Wabash  canato,  goods  may  be  oon- 
T^yed  to' the  emporiums  on  the  lOarisslppi,  even  to  New  Orleans,  and  converaNy.  It  has  also  an 
extensive  transit  trade  with  the  8.  states.  Its  imports  and  exports  thus  smbrace  every  artide 
that  enters  into  the  trade  of  the  Union.  The  value  of  the  mercnandise  annually  loaded  and  un- 
loaded is  eethnated  at  neariy  $900,000,000 ;  and  the  coastfaig  arrivals  exceed  ANW.  In  1838,  91 18 
Tcssels  (646,856  tons)  arrived  m>m  foreign  ports :  and  the  imports  amounted  to  $88,896,486,  and 
the  exports  to  $34,988,879.  The  great  excess  of  imports  arisee  from  the  produce  of  the  Western 
States  neing  mostly  sent  down  the.  MMidppI  to  New  Orieans,  while  their  foreign  sappUes  are 
chiefly  derived  through  New  York. 

l>fta(icMpAialles80milee  &W.  of  NewTorlLlnPamuylvante,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schoyl- 
kill,  6  miles  above  their  confluence,  in  tet.  38*  6r  N. ,  long.  75**  11'  W.  Pop.  888,691. .  The  quays  oo 
the  Dehiware  are  accessible  to  the  largest  merchantmen.  This  port  is  chiefly  dletfaigulshed  for  Ita 
coasting  trade ;  largdy  exporting  flour,  provisions,  and  manufscturee  to  New  Yon,  Baltimore, 
Ac. ;  though  its  foreign  CQmmeroe  is  sJso  pretty  extensive,  the  imports  annually  amounting  to 
from  |18,(K».000  to  il5,000,OOOL 

In  New  York  and  Philaddphia,  the  spring  and  the  JUZ,  when  tbe  country  buyers  arrive  or  givo 
their  orders,  are  dlstlnguishea  as  the  trade  seasons.  The  sprioir  trade  begins  about  the  middle  or 
and  of  January,  and  terminates  about  the  flnt  of  Uaj :  in  Philadelphia,  however,  it  commences 
for  the  weetem  trade  about  one  month  earUer.  The  foil  trade  begins  both  in  New  York  and  In 
Philadelphia  on  the  1st  August,  and  doses  towards  the  commencement  of  November.  Goods  In- 
tended for  either  season  diould  arrive  at  least  one  week  before  It  commences. 

BaUtmore,  in  Maryland,  100  mOes  8.W.  Philadelphia,  on  Potapeco  Bay,  14  miles  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Cheeapeake,  in  Ut  38"  IT'  N.,  long.  Te*  38^  W.  Pop.  108,313.  It  is  fovourably 
situated ;  and  is  one  of  thegreateet  emporhnns  in  the  worid  for  flour  and  tobacco.  The  chief  other 
exports  are  hemp,  flax,  com,  timber,  and  iron.    Imports,  manufsctures,  6tc 

CharUHon,  In  S.  Carolina,  In  hit  38**  46^  N.,  loo^  79*  57'  W.,  at  tbe  ponfluenee  of  the  Conner 
and  Ashley  rivers,  6  miles  from  tbe  ocean.  Pop.  SB,961.  Bxports  chiefly  cotton  and  rice ;  with 
naval  stores,  hams,  bacon,  &c  Imports,  com,  flour,  flsh,  and  coarse  manufoeturcs  from  the  N. 
and  middle  states,  with  a  variety  of  foreign  goods,  mostly  at  second-hand  from  New  Yortu 

emmnnak,  hi  Oeoigfai,  hi  lat.  32**  8'  N.,  long.  81**  3'  W.,  on  the  Savannah  river,  )8  miles  from 
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its  moath.    Pop.  11,214.    It  lies  80  miles  S.  W.  Oharleeton,  and  its  tnde  Is  Tety  limOar.    The 
total  aannal  exports  approach  S15,000,(jOOl 

MtMkt  In  Alabama,  115  miles  E.  New  Orleans,  in  lat.  30»  40^  N.,  long.  W  \V  W.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Bxports,  chiefly  cotton.    bnporCs,  trifling. 

New  QrUanit  in  Louisiana,  the  great  and  flourisliing  emporium  of  the  western  and  southern 
states,  lies  in  lat.  S9>  SS'  N.,  long.  9f*  V  W.,  on  the  Miasisaippi,  lOS  miles  fh>m  its  mouth,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  109,191.  It  is  built  on  a  swampy  unhealthy  plain.  The  river  is  very  deep 
at  the  town,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  several  hundred  miles  inland ;  but  there  & 
a  bar  at  its  main  entrance  at  Balise,  with  onW  from  12  to  14  feet  water  at  tide.  Exports,  cotton, 
flour,  com,  meal,  bacon,  pork,  tobacco,  shmgles,  stores,  lead,  sugar,  dec.  the  whole  amount- 
ing In  1839  to  ^,996,936,  exceeding  tai  value  tne  American  produce  shippea  at  New  York ;  bat 
the  fanports  are  comparatively  small,  amounting  In  1830  to  only  $12,864,942. 

MBAamiKS,  MomsT,  Bahkb,  && 


MeoMwrtt  and  Wdsffds  same  as  in  Britain, 
aoept  the  measures  of  capacity,  which  continue 
to  be  those  used  in  England  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  imperial  svstem.  Commodities 
formerly  sold  by  the  hunaredweisht,  howevw, 
are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  sud  by  the  100 
lbs.,  termed  in  some  of  toe  states  a  outnto^ 

The  barrel  of  flour  contains  ff  Wlnchestw 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  weighs  196  lbs.  net.  The 
barrel  of  Indian  com  contains  Sftth  Winchester 
boahels,  each  bushel  weighingabout  57  lbs.  The 
hogihead  of  Indian  meal  contains  800  lbs. ;  the 
barrel  of  pickled  beef  or  pork,  200  lbs. 

Money. — The  integer  of  account  Is  the  dollar 
($),  which  is  divided  hito  100  cents. 

Gold  ODins ;  the  eaffle  (of  10  doUan)  weighing 
S56  troy  grains,  9-1  Otns  fine,  or  232}  grains  pure, 
and  2S|  grains  alloy;  also  the  hau-eagie  and 
quarter-eagle,  in  the  same  proportion. 
-  BOver  coins ;  the  dolbir  (of  100  cents),  webb- 
ing 412^  troy  grains,  9-lOths  fine,  or  37U  gnuns 
pore,  and  41^  grabis  alloy ;  also  tlie  half-ooUar, 
quarter-dollar,  dime  or  ^  dollar,  and  half-dime, 
ui  the  same  proportion. 

Copper  coins ;  the  cent  weighing  208  troy 
grains,  and  the  half-oont. 

The  expenses  of  the  mint  being  defrayed  by 
the  government,  coin  is  exchanged  for  bullion, 
deducting  k  per  oent.  for  the  advance  for  the 
time  requirea  for  coining.  The  remedy  <rf  the 
mint  is  1  part  in  144. 

The  value  of  the  eagle,  of  full  weight,  Is  41s. 
l*16d.,  equal  £2,  Is.  1^.  sterling  nearly ;  and 
of  the  dollar,  SO-iyd.,  equal  4s.  2^.  sterling 
neariy.  But  the  value  of  the  dollar  of  account, 
which  since  1834  [Eaols]  has  been  estimated  in 
goM  at  j^th  of  the  eagle,  or  rather  4th  of  the 
half-eagle  (fsw  eyries  being  coined),  Is  only 
49-38d.,  equal  nearly  4s.  l^d.  sterling. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  Britun,  deduced 
fttmi  the  gold  coins,  is  thus  49|  pence  per  doUKr, 
equal  S4'86}  cents  per  £1  sterlmg.  But  in  prac- 
tice the  rate  Is  commonly  expressed  (as  more 
particularly  explained  under  Bjechaicob).  by  a 
per  centage  upon  an  assumed  par  of  4e.  So.  per 
dollar :  the  true  par,  stated  bi  this  form.  Is  91 
per  cent,  premium ;  or  £109,  lOs.,  valuing  the 
dollar  at  4a.  6d.,  =  £100  in  British  sterling 
money.  Whan  the  premium  Is  above  9i  per 
oent.  therefwe,  the  exclumge  b  in  favour  of 
Britain ;  when  below  9|  per  cent,  against  it. 

Bills  ca  Europe  are  commonly  drawn  at  60 
days*  sight  The  days  of  grace  are  9L  The 
foniign  exchange  is  rM[uhited  chiefly  by  the  state 
of  the  biU  market  of  New  York. 

The  foDowliw  foreign  gold  coins  are  allowed 
eorreo^  by  loeMU  .•  thoee  of  Britafai,  915i-1000ths 
in  flneness,  at  MA  cents  oer  dwt ;  and  thoee  of 
Franoe,  809-lOOOths  to  flneness,  at  92^  cents 
per  dwt  And  the  following  foreign  41ver  coins 
are  allowed  currency  by  taU:  Spanish  pillar 


doDars,  and  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Pern,  anci 
BoUvla.  897-lOOOths  in  flneness,  and  415  grains 
to  weight,  at  100  cents  each ;  and  French  5  franc 

Eieces,  900-100(Hhs  to  flneness,  and  384  grains 
1  weight,  at  93  cents  each.    LAct  ef  Cowireis, 
March  3, 1843). 

Banks  of  issue  have  been  established  to  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  They  are  partly  state  con- 
cerns, and  partly  Joint-stock  associations  char- 
tered with  partners  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  their  shares,  or  for  some  flxed  multiple  there- 
oil  Many  being  wiUiout  any  solid  foundation, 
and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  conducttog  their 
operations  loosely,  they  became  tovolvedto  the 
speculative  uodertaUnn  which  prevailed  to  1836 
and  1836,  and  to  May  1837  the  whole  suspended 
specie  pavments.  In  1838  cash  oaymenta  were 
resumed  by  such  as  conttoned  solvent ;  but  the 
greater  number  again  suspended  to  October 

1839,  when  the  great  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  Pennqrlvania,  originally  with  a  capital  of 
|35,M)0,000,  gave  way ;  stooe  which,  tiiough  the 
New  York  banks  have  continued  to  ftilfll  their 
enoagementii,  the  banking  system  generally  has 
fallen  toto  utter  lawlessness  and  confusion. 

On  Janoaiy  1,  1839,  the  number  of  banks 
was  508,  ana  of  branches,  131 ;  theic  aggre- 

fkte  capital,  $209,642,610;  and  drcubSfon, 
100,670,640. 

Finaneee,— The  revenue  of  the  fisderal  govem- 
ment  Is  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  produoe 
of  the  sales  of  public  Umds  and  the  customs 
duties:  the  former  fluctuating  usually  from 
about  $2,000,000  to  $6,000,000 ;  the  latter  from 
$15,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 

Thepubllodebt  amountedto  1794  to  $76,096^468; 
in  1812  it  was  reduced  to  S46,154,T88 ;  but  to 
1816,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  had  to- 
creased  to  $123,016,325.  In  1834  it  was  entire^ 
redeemed,  and  In  the  following  vears  a  surplus 
accrued,  which  on  January  I,  1837,  amounted 
to  $43,000,000,  which,  after  reserving $5,000,000, 
was  to  be  distributed  among  the  states  by  quar- 
terly instalments;  but  the  last  instalment  was 
indefinitely  deferred,  owing  to  the  commercial 
and  bsAkfng  embanrassments  which  occurred 
afterwards. 

Most  of  the  fodividual  states,  and  some  of  the 
dtles,  have  contracted  debt,  prtocipally  for  ca- 
nals, railways,  public  buildings  or  usUtutions ; 
and  the  amount  of  these  debts  at  the  close  of 

1840,  was  about  $250,000,000,  a  great  part  ot 
whidi  is  due  in  Bntato.  A  large  portion  of  this 
money  has  been  toiudidously  expended;  but 
this  does  not  afford  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for 
the  **  repudiation  **  of  their  debts  by  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  other  states, — a 
course  sodi^graoeftal,  that  besides  bringing  a  flood 
of  dishonour  upon  those  states,  it  has  to  a  certain 
extent  aifeetea  the  value  of  all  American  secu- 
rities in  the  markets  of  Europe.    See  Sopp. 


URUGUAY,  a  Bmall  South  American  rej^nblio,  Ijine  between  Brazil  and  the 
riyer  Plata.  Aj^  80,000  sq.  miles ;  population  70,000,  chiefly  Spanish  Amerioanii, 
Indians,  and  mixed  races.    8 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  table-land,  yielding  nothing  but  pasture  for 
large  herds  of  wild  cattle.    Towards  the  west  the  table-land  is  toterseeted  by  numerous  valleys* 
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whieh,  m  w«D  m  thoM  a^^olning  the  Plsla,  contain  miiny  f«rUtotnkcta,  wliere  the  gnlos  and  friHla 
ct  Southern  Barope  are  oiUivatcd  with  mcoeas.  The  eastern  ooait  district  is  low  and  poor,  b^g 
mostly  oovered  with  sand  and  intenected  by  lakes.  It  Is  not  known  whether  the  pi«dioaa  metab 
are  found,  but  at  San  Gartos  a  rich  copper  mine  is  worked. 

M<mtand€9t  the  metropolis,  and  only  port  of  oonsideration,  is  a  strongly  fbrtifled  town,  iltaated 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  PUUa.lSO  mflea  E.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  kt.  S4*>54'8.. 
long.  06°  17  B.  Pop.  12,00a  The  harbour  Is  the  best  on  the  Pfaita ;  but  Is  exposed  to  the  vfcdent 
west  winds  called  panqMrot.  It  b  of  a  circular  sb^^,  4  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  narrow  entnmoet 
and  is  deep  enoogn  for  large  ships.  TIm  trade  resembles  that  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  189B,  the  Talne 
Of  merchandise  exported  was  £681,392. ;  in  186i,  British  hnporto  were  £845,453. 

Meantret  and  WeiffiUi  same  as  Spain.  Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  dollan,  worth,  aooording 
to  a  recent  quotation,  about  44d.  or  la.  8d.  sterling. 

USANCE,  the  customary  or  usual  tine  for  whioh  bills  are  drawn. 

USQUEBAUGH,  an  Irish  compound  of  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon,  cloTes.  &o. 

USURY,  is  the  taking,  on  prerious  agreement,  in  Ensland  and  Scotland  ot  mora 
than  £5,  in  Ireland  more  than  £6,  for  t&  forbeamnoe  of  £100  during  a  year,  and  so 
Sn  proportion.  Of  late  years  the  usury  laws  have  been  relaxed  in  TaTOur  of  bills 
not  haying  more  than  12  months  to  run,  and  simple  loans  aboTe  £10,  not  on  real 
security,  as  exphuned  under  laTBBBSx.  S 

V. 

VALONIA,  the  acorn  of  a  species  of  oak  {Quereua  agUopt)  produced  in  the 
Morea  and  Ana  Minor.  It  is  used  in  tanning ;  the  astringent  prmdple  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  acorn-cup.  Valonia  is  of  a  bngfat  drab  colour,  becoming  black, 
however,  when  exposed  to  damp,  which  iigures  it.  About  160/)00  cwts.  are  an- 
nually imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

VAN  DIEIOS^'S  LAND,  or  TASMANIA,  an  insular  appendage  to  the  S.K 
partof  the  Australian  continent,  subject  to  Britain.  Area,  27,000  sq.  miles.  Popu- 
lation in  1847,  70,758,  including  24,133  convicts.    See  Tasmania,  in  Supplement 

The  island  Is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  moontabn  olNmt  3800  feet  in  heidit ; 
and  the  remainder  is  oomposed  of  alternate  hill  and  dale,  a  great  part  clear,  wdl  watered  by 
riTers,  and  mostly  fit  fSor  cultivation  or  pasturage.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  country  has  not  the  same  astreroes  of  barrenness  and  fertility.  Wheat,  barl«y, 
oats,  ttsd  potatoes  are  produced  of  superior  quality ;  and  the  sheep  supply  fine  wool,  though  it 
fa  said  scarcely  eoual  to  that  of  the  continent.    Blackwood  and  j^e  are  the  chlitf  timber  trees. 

Van  Diemen's  Land  was  discovered  by  Tasmaa  in  164S.  In  1803,  a  convict  establishmoBt  was 
founded  by  the  British.  After  1813,  it  was  frequented  by  voluntaryemigrants ;  and  between  18S4 
and  1838,  the  grants  of  land  were  not  less  then  1,138,000  acres.  In  1S39  the  nles  amounted  to  49,386 
acres,  at  the  averace  of  10s.  l|d.,  and  in  1840  to  88,S96  acres,  at  lis.  4d.,  eielusire  of  town  lots  and 
militara  grants.  In  1838,  106,000  acres  were  under  crop,  yielding  970,000  bushels  com.  Including 
800,000  of  wheat;  and  the  lIvfr«tock  consisted  of  1,914,000  sheep,  75.000  cattle,  9650  horses,  and 
9400  goats.  In  the  same  year  there  belonged  to  the  colony  101  vessels,  burden  8^  tons ;  of  these, 
nineteen,  harden  9000  tons,  were  employed  in  the  whale-nshlng. 

The  principal  exports  are,  wool  (in  1841,  3,597,631  lbs.)  whale-ofl,  bark,  Ac,  amounting  in 


1840  to  j£887,000 ;  and  thefanports,  oompridng  all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  colonial  products, 
spirits,  wines,  fiuming  implanents,  dec,  amounted  In  the  same  year  to  £988,356,  Including 
j£7S7»950  from  Britain ;  the  shipping  Inwards  and  outwards  amounting  each  to  about  80,000  tons. 

Hobari'Ttvmt  the  capital,  on  the  eL  side,  possesses  a  snlendid  harbour  on  the  Derwent  river, 
90  miles  from  its  mouth,  hi  lat.  48«  54'  &,  long.  147**  sr  B. ;  pop.in  1838, 14,389.  Launctttm,  40 
mUce  up  the  Tamar  river,  is  the  principal  settlement  on  the  M.  side. 

Meanuxt  and  Weights  same  as  Britain.  Cmrrmep,  British  oofais  and  local  bank-notes  and 
cheoues.    Publie  revenue  fax  1838,  £138,591 ;  expenditure,  £133,881.    8 

VANILLA,  the  sueeulent  fruit  or  pod  of  a  paramtical  plant  (  VaniBa  aromaiicay 
found  in  Mexico.  It  is  of  a  yellow  or  darkish-brown  colour^  corrugated,  about 
eight  inches  long,  containing  in  its  cavity,  besides  numerous  minnte  shining  black 
seeds,  a  substance  which  is  Slack,  oily,  and  balsamic.  It  is  an  aromatic,  employed 
in  confectionary,  the  preparation  of  liqueurs,  and  in  flavouring  chocolate.    8 

VEDRO.  the  principal  Russian  measure  for  liquids,  =  2*71  Imp.  f^ons. 

VELLUM,  a  fine  white  smooth  kind  of  parchment  made  of  cali-ekm. 

VELTE,  a  French  measure  for  brandy,  reckoned  in  Cognac  at  1*61  Imp.  gaJlon ; 
In  Bourdeaux  at  1*58  do. ;  and  in  Nantes  at  1*24  Imp.  gallon. 

YELVET  (Ft,  Velours.  Ger.Sammet.  It  K^fftilo),  a  beautiful  silk  fabric,  of  a 
compound  texture  ;  having,  in  addition  to  the  warp  and  shoot  of  plain  silk,  a  soft 
shag  or  pile  on  the  outside,  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread 
doublea  under  the  shoot ;  the  other  side  being  a  strong  close  tissue.  Its  richness 
depends  upon  the  relative  number  of  the  pile  threads  ;  and  manufacturers  accord- 
ingly desiniate  different  qualities  as  velvet  of  two,  four,  or  six  threads,  according 
to  the  number.    Velvet  is  now  also  made  of  cotton  ;  a  strong  kind  of  which,  callea 


VelveleenAa  used  for  men's  apparel. 
VENEZUELA,  one  of  the  three  npubUcs  of 


Colombia,  occupies  the  N.E.  comer 
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of  S.  Ameiloa,  between  New  Gnnad*  and  Brittah  Oniana.  faaTing  Brazil  on  the 
S.  Area,  404,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  905,000.  inclnding  250,000  whites  of  Spanish 
origin.    Capital,  Canccas :  pop.  25,000.     Constitution,  a  federal  repubUo. 

yenesnda  dm  been  only  partMUly  explored.  The  N.  part  is  noimtAinoiis,  oontaining  on  the 
N.W.  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  but  the  remainder  is  genendljr  level,  particularly  the  oonrse  of  the 
Orinoco,  a  munificent  river  which  Intersects  the  oouitrv  from  W.  to  fiS.,  sometimes  owflowing 
considerable  distriets.  The  8.  part  mafaily  oonsisti  of  lEsnot,  boundless  plains  similar  to  the 
pampas  of  Jja  Phrta,  aifording  Msturage  to  Innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Culture  and  oolonlaatlon 
are  moetly  confined  to  the  coast  territory,  espedaUy  the  vales  of  Aiagua ;  where  are  reared  coffee, 
cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton,  which,  with  Jerked  beef,  hides,  mules,  drags,  and  4y«-woods» 
form  the  leading  exports.  The  Imports  chiefly  consist  of  cottons  and  linens,  with  woollens, 
silks,  flour,  pork,  and  wine ;  and  the  prindpal  conunerdal  relations  are  with  the  United  States, 
BritiUn,  Denmark,  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland.  la  1839,  the  exports  amounted  to 
£895,196,  and  the  imports  to  £717,091. 

La  Ouajpra^^  port  of  Gamccas,  and  chief  trading  dtv,  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  la  lat  19^  90^  N. 
long.  G6^  M'  W.  Pop.  4000.  The  port  is  a  mere  roaostead  {  and  the  town  is  gloomy,  hot,  and 
unhealthy.  In  1839, 96,837  tons  of  foreign  shipping  arrived,  with  cargoes  valued  at  £570.318 ; 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,795.  Mea^aeittjfbo,  on  the  strait  eonnecting  the  great  lake  of 
that  name  with  the  sea,  and  Anffostura,  840  miles  up  the  Orinoco,  are  the  diia  other  ports. 

Meaauret  and  Wefaktt  same  as  Spain.  Mcnqf,  Ck>lombian  dolours  of  8  reals :  usual  exchaoge. 
$6  =  £1.    Mevenmta  1840,  $9,945,259;  expenditure,  $1,933,750.     8 

VERDIGRIS  (Fr.  Vert-de^gris.  Ger.  Grutupah),  the  snbacetate  of  eopper.  When 
pure,  it  ooonn  in  blaeish  adcnlar  crystals ;  but  eommonly  it  is  in  large  masses, 
from  haying  been  packed  when  moist  in  leather  bags.  Its  poritv  may  be  testea 
by  dilated  snlphnno  add,  in  which  it  entirely  dissolves,  leaving  the  impniities,  if 
anyfbehind.    It  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  in  hatmaking,  dyeing  black,  Ac. 

v£RDITER|  a  bine  pigment,  is  a  carbonate  of  copper^  generally  made  by  de- 
composing solution  of  sulphate  of  cooper,  with  the  addition  of  chalk. 

Verjuice,  the  enressed  juice  ot  unripe  grapes,  or  of  orab-apples. 

VERMICELLI,  a  thready  paste  of  flour  and  water,  similar  to  Macxiaboni. 

vermilion,  a  beantifhl  scarlet  powder,  the  red  solphuret  of  Mesgu&y. 

VICTORIA.    See  Supplexbnt. 

VINEGAR  (Fr.  Vinaigre,  Ger.  Eeeig.  It.  Aeeio.  For.  and  Sp.  Vinaffre),  is 
an  impure  AcBno  Acid,  of  which  four  yarietiee  are  known  in  commerce,  namely, 
wine,  malt,  sugar,  and  wood  vinegar.  The  best  is  that  prepared  in  France  from  wiuo. 
In  this  country,  beer  or  malt  vine^^  was  the  kind  coleny  used  before  the  present 
improved  metnod  of  producing  it  from  pyroligneons  add.  This  add,  some- 
times called  crude  vineoar,  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  is  now  mannfinctnred  on  a  larse  scale.  It  is  at  first  contaminated  with  tar, 
but  after  being  refined  and  diluted  with  water,  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  common  vinegar  is  used.  Vinegar  is  apt,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to 
become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  last  vapid  :  it  should  therefore  be  kept  in  bottles 
completely  filled  and  well-corked.  Good  French  vinegar  will  keep  in  perfection 
many  years,  if  the  bottle  be  not  frequently  opened. 

The  manufisctnre  and  sale  of  Tinegar  are  regulated  oy  the  act  58  Geo.  III.  c.  85.  An  exdse  duty 
<rf  Sd.  per  gallon  is  levied  upon  the  noanuaoture ;  and  at  present  about  3,000,000  gallons  are 
annually  brought  to  charga    Nearly  9000  gallons  of  foreign  Tmegar  are  likewise  imported. 

VIOLIN.    [Musical  Instkumbnts.] 

VITRIOL,  OR  COPPERAS,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  snlphurio  acid  with 
oxides  oi  iron,  copper,  and  zinc ;  the  first  forming  the  sulphate  of  iron,  called  green 
vitriol;  the  second,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol;  and  the  third,  sulphate  of 
dnc,  or  white  vitriol.  Sometimes  the  name  of  red  vitriol  is  given  to  the  sulphate 
of  cobalt.  Vitriol,  when  pure,  occurs  in  beautiful  crystals.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  dydng,  ink-making,  the  manufacture  d  colours,  and  in  medicine. 

w. 

WAINSCOT,  a  name  applied  to  the  oak  imported  in  logs  from  N.  Europe. 

WALNUT,  a  large  European  tree  iJuglans  regia)^  yielding  a  nut  the  kernel  of 
which  is  prised  both  for  the  table  and  for  the  oil  which  may  be  expressed  from  it. 
The  timber  of  the  tree  was  much  employed  in  Aimiture-making  before  the  intro- 
dnction  of  mahoeany,  and  it  is  still  extensively  used  by  the  turner. 

WANGHEES,  a  lund  of  canes  imported  ft^m  Canton. 

WAREHOUSING  or  BONDING  SYSTEM,  a  system  under  which  certain 
warehouses  are  appointed,  under  the  charge  of  officers  of  the  customs,  in  which 
goods  may  be  deposited  without  being  chargeable  with  duty  until  they  are  cleared 
for  consumption.  This  system  afibros  the  most  liberal  convenience  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  a  general  fiboility  to  the  trade  of  a  country.  The  tax  on  a  commodity 
is  paid  just  when  it  is  wanted,  and  when  it  is  therefore  least  inconvenient  to  pay  it. 
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SnppoM,  for  example,  that  a  merohant  imports  goods,  and  is  reqpired  to  paT  a  duty 
upon  them  immecnatelj,  and  before  he  has  found  a  market  for  them  ;  be  most 
either  pay  the  tax  and  hold  the  goods,  in  which  case  the  consumer  will  have  to  repay 
not  only  the  tax  but  the  interest  on  il ;  or  he  must  sell  the  goods,  and  if  he  parts 
with  them  at  a  loss  or  incouTenienoe,  trade  is  injured,  and  tne  general  wealth  and 
conse(^uent  productiToness  of  taxation  proportionally  diminisned.  Besides,  the 
necessity  of  hayin£  to  pay  duties  immediately  on  importation  is  a  bar  to  the  entrepot 
and  carrying  in&  of  a  country.  Notwithstanding  the  obTious  advanta^  of  the 
warehousing  system,  howeyer,  it  is  onlv  partially  known  in  foreign  oountoies,  and  in 
our  own  dates  no  fsxther  back  than  IBOd  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  132),  previous  to  which 
the  duties  on  all  goods  imported  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  their  impor« 
tation,  or  a  bondwtm  required,  with  security  for  their  Aiture  nayment.  Since 
1803  the  system  has  undergone  several  improvements,  the  vrhole  of  which  are 
embraced  in  the  existing  warehousing  act  passed  in  1833. 

Abridgment  of  the  Warehousing  Act,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  57,  with  the  Alterations 
of  later  Acts,  viz.  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  o.  89,  and  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  47,  and  c  56,  &c. 
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f  1.  Ck>nsolidaUon  of  former  aeUi 
§  8.  The  CommlMloiien  of  the  Treasury  are 
to  appoint  ports  for  the  purposes  of  the  act ;  and 
the  oommisnoners  of  customs,  subject  to  their 
directions,  are  to  appoint  in  what  plaoes  therein, 
and  in  what  manner,  goods  nuur  be  warehoused. 
I  &  Whenever  a  warehouse  is  approred  of,  it 
must  be  so  stated  in  the  order  of  appointment. 
- 1  i.  Appoints  wareliouses  and  Irands  previous 
to  the  act  to  continue. 

5.  The  commissioners  of  customs  are  to  pro- 
le tobaooo  warehouses  at  the  legal  port& 
I  &  The  treasniy  and  oommisnoners  of  cus- 
toms  may  revolte  any  former  warrant  or  order, 
or  malie  alterations  or  additions. 

S  7.  Orders  as  to  warehouses  of  wptidaX  Moa- 
rity ,  must  be  published  in  the  Gaiette. 

t  8.  Before  any  goods  are  entered  in  any 
warehouse,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  thereof, 
if  he  be  wUliQff,  is  to  give  general  security  for 
the  pagnment  of  the  ftiU  duties  on  all  goods  ware- 
housed, or  for  the  due  exportation  thereof;  and 
If  he  be  not  willing,  the  dmerent  importoa  must 
give  security  in  respect  of  their  partfieuhu'  goods. 
I  a  If  any  warehoused  goods  be  the  property 
of  the  occupier,  and  be  bamdJkU  sold  by  him, 
on  a  written  agreement  signed  by  the  parties, 
or  a  written  oontraet  of  sale  made,  executed, 
and  delivered  by  a  broker  or  other  person  legallv 
authorised  for  the  parties,  and  the  price  so  sti- 
pulated is  actually  paid  or  scoured  by  the  pur- 
chaser, vntj  such  sale  is  valid,  although  the 
goods  remain  in  the  warehouse ;  proTided  that 
a  transfer,  according  to  the  sale,  be  entered  in  a 
booic  to  be  kept  by  the  officer  In  chaige.  who 
must  enter  sudi  transfers,  upon  application  of 
the  owners,  and  produce  the  book  upon  demand. 

1 10.  Goods  to  be  stowed  In  warehouse  so  as 
to  afford  eaqr  access ;  and  if  taken  out  without 
due  entiy,  the  occupier  is  liable  for  the  duties. 

1 11.  Warehoused  goods,  fraudulently  conceal- 
ed or  remoYed,  are  forfolted ;  and  any  person 
gaining  access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  oincer,  forfeits  i^OOO. 

S  18.  Within  one  month  after  auT  tobacco  has 
been  warehoused,  and  upon  the  entry  and  land- 
ing of  any  other  goods,  the  proper  officer  is  to 
take  a  particular  account  thereof,  and  mark 
**  Prohibited "  on  goods  prohibited  for  home 
use;  and  no  altenmon  can  be  made  on  the 
packages,  except  in  the  cases  after  mentioned. 

{  IS.  All  goods  entered  mustbecarrled  to  the 
warehouse  under  the  care  of  the  proper  oiBoer. 

[By  6  dc  6  Yiet.  e.  47t  {  ^ »  any  person  frau- 
dulent^ removing  goods  entered  to  be  ware- 
housed, forfeits  treble  their  yalue,  or  £100 A 

i  14.  Goods  warehoused  must  be  clearea  for 
exportation  or  home  use  within  3  years,  and  all 
surplus  stores  of  ships  within  1  year  from  Uie 
di^  of  the  first  entry  (unlem  further  tima  given 


soma  oi  autj  lor  may  imp  oi  uie  Daraen  o 
tons  at  least,  bound  upon  a  voyi^  to  for 
parts,  the  probable  duration  of  timicfa  out 
nmne  will  not  be  less  than  40  days :  PtotI 


byTreasuij);  and  ifany  goods  be  not  so  cleared, 
the  commissioners  of  customs  may  cause  them 
to  be  sold,  the  produce  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  charges,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  p^ 
to  the  proprietor.  When  sold,  such  goods  aiw 
held  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  they 
were  sutjcct  previous  to  sale,  except  that  a 
ftarther  time  of  3  months  from  the  sale  be  allowed 
to  the  purchaser  for  clearing.  Tf  not  so  cleared, 
they  are  forfeited. 

I  IS.  If  any  goods  entered  to  be  warehoused, 
or  to  be  delivered,  be  lost  bv  accident,  oonmiia- 
sloners  of  customs  may  remit  the  duties. 

§  18.  Mo  goods  warehoused  can  be  removed, 
except  upon  due  entry  for  exportation,  or  for 
home  use,  except  goods  to  be  snipped  as  stores, 
and  whidi  may  oe  shipped  withoutentry  or  paj^ 
ment  of  duty  for  aqy  ship  of  the  burden  of  70 

to  foreign 

ProvMed 
such  stores  be  borne  on  the  victualing  bill,  and 
shipped  as  the  commissioners  may  ai^oint. 

f  17.  Rum  of  the  British  plantatkms  may  ba 
shl|^«d  as  stores  without  entry  or  payment  of 
duty,  and  any  surplus  stores  may  be  deliverad 
to  be  reshlpped  for  the  same  ship,  or  tat  the 
same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  duty.  If  duly  borne  upon  the  vic- 
tuallii^  bills.  If  the  ship  for  which  surplus 
stores  nave  been  warehoused,  be  broken  up  or 
sold,  the  stores  may  be  so  delivered  for  the  nse  of 
any  other  Alp  bdonging  to  the  same  owneia,  or 
may  be  entered  for  payment  of  duty,  and  deliver- 
ed for  their  private  use,  or  that  of  the  master. 

1 18.  Upon  the  entry  of  sndi  goods  for  home 
use,  the  person  entenng  them  must  deliver  n 
bill  of  the  entry  and  duplicates,  as  In  the  case 
of  goods  entered  to  be  landed,  as  for  as  the  rules 
are  applicable,  and  at  the  same  time  must  nay 
the  fiiu  duties,  according  to  the  quantity  Ant 
taken  of  the  respective  packagee  at  the  tune  of 
the  first  entry  and  landing,  without  abatement, 
except  as  by  this  act  otherwise  provided ;  and  if 
the  entry  be  for  exportation  or  for  removal  to 
any  other  warehouse,  and  any  of  the  packages 
be  deficient,  a  like  entry  inwards  must  be  passed 
in  respect  of  tiie  quantities  so  deficient,  and  the 
full  duties  be  paid  on  the  amount  before  delivery 
or  removal,  except  as  by  tids  aet  is  otherwise 
provided ;  and  if  any  nods  so  deficient  be  such 
as  are  charged  according  to  value,  it  Is  to  be 
estimated  at  the  price  for  which  the  like  goods 
of  the  best  quality  have  been  lately  soUL 

I  19.  The  duties  upon  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
spirits,  when  taken  out  for  home  use,  are  to  b« 
charged  upon  the  quantities  actually  delivered ; 
except  that  if  sugar  be  not  In  a  warehouse  of 
apteuX  security,  no  greater  abatement  on  ae- 
oouut  of  deficiency  b  to  be  made  than  shall  ba 
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■Iter  the  nte  of  9  par  eent.  for  tbe  Ant  3  months, 
«nd  1  per  oent  for  every  mbeequent  month 
during  wUeh  the  nigar  is  warehoused ;  end  elso 
except,  that  if  spirits  (beliw  any  other  than  rum 
of  the  British  plantations)  be  not  in  a  warehouse 
of  special  security*  no  mater  abatements  for 
doadency  is  to  be  made  than  as  follow:— 
For  every  100  gallons,  hydrometer  proof,  via. : 
For  any  time  not  exceemng  6  months,  1  gaL ; 
for  any  time  exceeding  6  months,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 19  months,  2  gals.;   exceedhig   IS 
months,  and  not  exceeding  18  months,  3  aals. ; 
exceeding  18  months,  and  not  exceedhig  8 
years,  4  gals. ;  exceeding  8  yean,  5  gals, 
no  abatement  is  made  for  aeftdency  of  spirits 
by  leakage  or  accident,  and  not  by  nataml  eva- 
poration, except  as  otherwise  spedaUy  provided. 
(By  4  dc  ft  Wm.  lY.  c  80,  |  80,  the  commis- 
s&onen  may  remit  duties  on  the  whole,  or  any 
portton  of^winee,  spirits,  and  other  fluids  un- 
avoidably leet  in  warehouses ;  and  the  foUowing 
goods,  in  warehouses  of  spedal  security,  are 
charged  by  their  measure  or  weight,  as  actually 
delivered,  via.:  wine,  currants,  raisins,  figs. 


I,  and  mahogsny.]  [  rfcbalso  Coair.  j 

{  80.  If  after  any  goods  have  been  duly  enter- 
ed and  landed  to  be  warehoused,  the  Unporter 
further  enten  them  for  home  use  or  for  exporta- 
tion as  from  the  warehouse,  they  are  conndered 
as  warehoused,  although  not  actually  deposited. 

f  f  81,  88.  83, 84.  Any  goods  which  have  been 
warahoused  may  be  removed  by  eea  or  inland 
carriage  to  aqy  other  warehousinig  port. 

{  8S.  Qoods  so  rewarehoused  are  in  the  same 
•Itnation  as  when  first  warehoused,  and  the 
time  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  reware- 
housed is  reckoned  from  the  day  when  they  are 
first  entered  to  be  warehoused. 

{88.  If  upon  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  dea- 
tination,  the  parties  are  desfeoos  forthwith  to 
export  the  goods,  or  to  nay  duty  thereon  for 
bcine  use.  without  aetuallv  lodghig  them,  the 
•flicen,  alter  all  the  fonnafities  nave  been  duly 
performed  <except  the  actual  faOMNir  of  lodging 
them),  may  consider  them  as  virtually  nware- 
koused,  and  the  account  taken  for  the  reware- 
hoosing  may  serve  as  the  account  for  delivering 
them,  as  ifnom  the  warehouse,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  for  payment  of  duties. 

I  87.  Goods  may  be  removed  ttom  one  war^ 
house  to  another  with  oAcial  permisekm. 

§  88.  Goods  so  removed  are  sutject  to  the 
same  eoodittons  as  when  origlnalbr  warehoused. 

S  88i  When  particular  security  has  been  given 
tiy  the  fanporter  of  warehoosed  goods  tai  reqMCt 
el  the  same,  andthey  are  disposed  of,  so  that  the 
original  bonder  is  no  longer  interested  in  themr 
the  offleen  may  admit  fnah  securitv  by  the  new 
proprietor,  and  cancel  the  original  oond. 

1 3a  If  the  person  removing  anygoods  from 
one  port  to  another,  continue  to  be  interested  in 
them,  after  they  have  been  dulv  rewarehoused 
in  some  warehouse,  in  respect  of  whidi  security 
Is  required,  and  not  held  under  general  security, 
the  bond  in  respect  of  the  rewarehouslng  eon- 
Unnes  tai  force,  until  f^wh  bond  be  given  by  some 
newnroprietor. 

i  31.  It  Is  towfhl  in  the  warehouse  to  sort, 
and  repack  goods,  and  to  make  lawliil  alterations 
necessary  for  their  preservation,  or  in  order  to 
the  disposal  of  them,  provided  they  be  repacked 
In  the  padti^pee  in  which  the  same,  or  some  part 
of  the  same  parcel,  were  imported,  or  in  pack- 
ages of  entire  quantity  equal  thereto,  or  In  sndi 
ouer  packages  as  the  commisstonen  of  customs 
may  permit  (not  belDg  lees,  if  the  goods  be  to  be 
exported,  or  to  be  removed  to  another  ware- 
house, than  may  he  required  by  law  for  Impor- 
tation) ;  and  to  draw  off  wine  or  mm  otthe 
British  pkintatlons  into  miart  or  pint  bottles, 
for  the  pwpoM  only  of  bang  exported;  and  to 


draw  off  rum  Into  casks  containing  not  less  than 
80  gallons  each,  for  the  purpoee  only  of  beim 
diepoeed  of  as  stores  for  diipe ;  and  to  draw  off 
any  other  spirits  into  quart  bottles,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  commissionenof  customs  may 
direct,  for  the  purpoee  only  ot  being  exported  ; 
and  to  draw  oif  and  mix  with  wine  any  brandy 
secured  In  the  same  warehouse^  not  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  10  gallons  of  bruidy  to  100 
gallons  of  wine ;  and  to  fill  up  anv  casks  of  wine 
or  spirits  from  any  other  casks  of  the  same,  re- 
spectively secured  in  tbe  same  warehouse ;  and 
to  take  such  moderate  samples  of  goods  as  may 
be  allowed,  without  entry  mad  payment  of  duty, 
except  as  the  same  may  eventually  become  pay- 
able, as  on  a  deficiency  of  the  original  Quantity. 
In  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  it  is  lawAifto 
rack  off  any  wine  from  the  lees,  and  to  mix  any 
wines  of  the  sameeort,  erasing  from  the  casks 
all  Import  brands* 

1 9S,  But  no  alteration  Is  to  be  made  on  goods 
or  packages,  nor  wine,  rum,  brandy,  or  spirits 
to  be  bottled,  drawn  off,  mixed,  or  flUed  up, 
nor  samples  to  be  taken,  except  after  notices 
given,  and  under  the  oAeial  regulations. 

1 33.  To  provide  for  Uie  esse  of  surplus  quan- 
tities, which  on  repacking  are  not  snfllciait  to 
fin  whole  packagee,  and  for  waste,  the  duties 
having  been  levied  with  regard  to  the  state  In 
which  the  goods  are  imported,  It  Is  provided 
that  after  goods  have  been  repacked,  the  com- 
mlBsloDen  of  the  customs  may  cause  or  permit 
refuse,  dunaged,  or  surplus  goods  not  contained 
In  the  packagee  to  be  destroyed;  and  If  the 
goods  be  for  home  nse,  the  dutta  must  be  im- 
metfately  paid  upon  any  part  of  soch  surpluses 
may  remain,  which  is  delivered  for  home  use 
accordingly ;  and  if  they  be  such  as  may  not  be 
so  delivered,  the  surplus  is  to  be  disposed  of  for 
exportatton,  as  the  oommissionen  may  direct ;' 
and  thereupon  the  quantity  contained  in  eaeli 
package  must  be  ascertained  and  marked  upon 
the  same,  and  the  deficiency  ascertained,  and  the 
proportfon  which  such  deficiency  may  bear  to 
the  quantity  hi  eadi  padmge  is  to  be  marked  on 
the  same,  and  added  to  meh  quantity,  and  the 
total  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  imported  contents 
of  sndi  package,  except  as  otherwise  provided 

Sthe  act  But  the  commissionen  may  accept 
B  abandonment,  for  the  duties,  of  any  quantity 
of  tobacco  or  coifoe,  or  pepper  or  cocoa,  or  leee 
of  wine,  and  of  any  whole  packagee  of  other 
goods,  and  cause  or  permit  the  same  to  bo 
destroyed,  and  deduct  the  quantity  flrom  the 
total  quantl^  of  the  same  importatfon,  la  com- 
puting the  amount  of  Mm  deacien<qr. 

I  34.  No  foreign  casks,  bottlee,  fte.,  except 
any  In  which  some  goods  have  been  inqiorted 
and  warehoused,  are  to  be  used  in  repacking, 
unlcBs  the  foil  duties  have  been  paid  thereon. 

8  38.  The  commissionen  of  customs  may  per- 
mit any  stufb  or  fabrics  of  silk,  Unen,  cotton,  or 
wool,  or  of  any  mixture  of  them,  with  any  other 
material,  to  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  to  be 
deaned,  refkeshed,  dyed,  st^ed,  or  calendered, 
or  to  be  bleached  or  printed,  without  payment 
of  duty,  imder  eeeunty  that  they  be  returned 
within  the  time  appointed;  and  they  may, 
under  like  security,  permit  rice,  the  produce  of 
phwes  withtai  the  limits  of  the  B.  L  Co.**  charter, 
to  be  delivered  out  to  be  cleaned,  with  such  al- 
lowanoe  for  waste  ae  may  seem  reasonable.  [  By 
A  dc  8  Ylct.  0. 47i  §  81 ,  this  provision  is  extoiaed, 
and  the  commissionen  are  authorised  to  allow 
anv  goods  to  be  removed  and  deaned.1 

1 38,  Allowing  copper  ore  to  be  taken  to  bo 
smelted,  rapealed  by  5  &  8  Ylct.  e.  58, 1 9. 

137.  MO  goods  wardioused.  Imported  in  bulk, 
may  be  delivered,  except  in  the  whole  quantity 
of  each  parcel,  or  in  a  quantity  not  less  tlum 
1  ton  weight,  unless  by  spedal  leave. 
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{  3&  Nor  are  tbegr  to  be  deUTored,  imtU 
tk«y  or  their  packages  be  niariced  as  the  eom- 
mUmoners  may  deem  neoenaryaad  praetteabto. 

}  39.  The  Treatujy  mmy  make  regblatioBi  for 


aaeertalning  the  amount  of  any  deereaae  or  hi 
crease  of  the  quantity  of  any  partiealar  aorte  of 
goods,  and  direct  what  abatement  of  duty  pay- 
able under  this  act  for  defldencies  may  be  made ; 
but  If  such  goods  be  lodged  in  warehouses  of 
■pedal  security,  no  duty  Is  to  be  ofaargod  for 
any  amount  wbateTcr  of  deficiency  on  exporta- 
tion, except  in  cases  where  suspicion  may  arise 


IT.  a  68,  S  4,  It  is  provided  that  notUng 
tained  hi  (his  seotioa  shall  be  bdd  to  extend  to 
loss  occasioned  by  fire,  and  by  ff  &  OVIct.  c.  47, 
'  50,  the  oommissioiiers  axe  autbniBed  to  remili 


i: 


that'part  Has  been  chmdestfoelT  conreyed  away ; 
nor  are  such  goods  (unless  wine  or  spirits),  to 
be  measured,  counted,  weighed,  or  gauged  for 
exportation,  except  in  such  suspicious  cases. 

t  40.  In  wardionses  not  of  special  security, 
the  following  allowances  for  waste  are  to  be 
made  on  exportation,  viz. : — 
Whie,  upon  even^  cask,  viz, :— For  aiur  time 


not  exceeding 


n 


ml 

years. 


or  any  tin 
exceeding 


S  gals.;  ex- 


_  yew,  1 
year,  and  not  exceeding  2 
ceeding  i  years,  3  gals* 

Spirits,  upon  evenr  )$0  gallons  liydrometerproof, 
viz. — ^For  any  tune  not  exceeding  6  mouths,  1 
oaL ;  exoeedmg  6  monUis,  aud  not  exceedina 
18  months.  8  gals. ;  exceeding  IS  months,  and 
not  exceeding  18  months,  3  gals. ;  esoeedtaig 
18  months,  and  not  exceeding  8  yean,  4  gala.; 
exceediitg  9  years,  5  gaJs. 

Coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  for  eveiy  100  lbs.» 
and  in  proportion  for  any  less  quantity,  8  lbs. 
941.  In  cases  of  embezzlement  and  waste 

through  misconduct  of  officers,  damafss  to  be 

made  good  to  the  proi^etor.    CBy  A  «  6  Wm. 


e  duties  on  aqy  goods  destroyed  **  by  any 
avoidable  acddent "  in  the  warehoiue. j 

{  49.  Upon  the  entry  outwards  of  soode  to  bo 
exported  from  the  warahouse,  and  btfore  ooeket 
is  granted,  the  person  in  wfaoee  name  they  are 
entered  moat  give  security  by  bond  in  doubls  the 
value  of  the  goods,  with  one  surety,  that  they 
shall  be  duly  exported,  and  landed  at  the  place 
lor  which  they  are  entered  outwards,  or  other- 
wise accounted  for. 

{  43.  Requiring  bond  on  the  exportation  of 
beef  or  poA  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  as  sea- 
stoves,  is  repealed  by  5  ft  6  Tlet.  c  47,  f  4a 

9  44.  No  goods  are  to  be  exported  from  the 
wardioose  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  except  sncfa-ae 
may  be  imported  thither  in  virtue  of  ucense. 

(  45,  Ad  goods  most  be  removed  under  the 
care  of  the  proper  officer. 

{  46.  Warehoused  goods  must  not  be  exported 
in  ships  under  70  tons  burden. 

{  47.  CkM>ds  unded  In  docks,  and  lodged  hi  the 
custody  of  the  proprietors  thereof,  under  this 
act,  not  being  seiaed  as  forfeited,  are  to  continne 
llaUe  to  such  ohtlm  for  fMgfat  as  they  were  liable 
to  whilst  on  board;  and  the  directors  aiul  pro- 
prietors erf  such  dodcs  are  authorised,  upon  duo 
notice  by  the  master  or  ownen,  or  others  in- 


to detain  such  goods  until  the  freMita 
and  other  ehaifse  be  duly  satisfied,  or  until  s 
deposit  be  made  e^oal  in  amount  to  the  daim. 


WARRANTY,  in  the  oonbract  of  ingwrftnoe,  is  an  engajrement  on  the  part  <^tlM 
hurared,  that  a  certain  thing  has  happened,  or  Is  to  happen,  it  is  part  of  the  eonsider- 
ation  for  which  the  underwriter  accepts  the  enm^ement ;  it  is  tMsefore  an  absolute 
eondition,  and  if  it  do  not  occur  as  specified,  tne  insurance  is  void,  whether  die  cir- 
cnmstance  be  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  insured  or  not,  and  whether  it  allbet  the 
risk  or  not.  Warranty  and  mere  representation  differ  from  each  other  in  this,  that 
the  former  must  absolutely  agree  with  the  eyent  to  the  moet  minute  particular,  while 
the  latter  onlv  requires  to  agree  in  substance,  and  does  not  affect  the  contract,  unless 
through  fraua  or  negllffence  it  shall  have  increased  the  actual  ride.  It  is  divided 
into  express  and  implwd,— ihe  latter  bein^  merely  used  to  express  the  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  insured  necessarily^  arismg  from  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  as, 
that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy,  naTigated  with  skill  and  care,  that  tfie  voyage  is 
lawfiil,  and  shall  be  performed  without  wilful  deviation,  &c.  The  most  important 
and  orainary  warranty  during  peace,  is  generally  as  to  we  time  of  sailing.  Where 
a  ship  is  warranted  **  to  taU*^OTL  a  particular  day,  ^e  must  be  really  on  her  Yoy- 
age*  naving  made  every  preparation,  by  having  token  in  her  whole  cargo,  cleared 
at  the  custom-house,  &c. ;  and  if  so  prepared  for  her  voyage,  and  having  set  sail, 
she  be  afterwards  detained  in  some  port  of  the  same  territory,  as  by  an  emlxago, 
or  to  form  convoy,  it  will  be  held  as  compliance ;  but  not  so  if  the  preparations  for 
commencing  the  voyage  have  not  been  completed,  or  if,  having  been  completed,  the 
vessel  is  prevented  from  breaking  ground  by  stress  of  weather  or  othermse.  **  As 
to  the  question,  what  shall  amount  to  a  aaUHng^  to  satisfy  the  warranty,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  where  a  ship  once  breaks  ground,  and  is  fairly  under  sail  upon  her 
vopaae,  though  she  go  ever  so  little  a  way,  and  afterwards  put  back  firom  stress  of 
weather,  or  apprehension  of  an  enemy  in  si^ht ;  or  if  she  be  then  put  under  an  em- 
bar/j[0,  and  detained  beyond  the  time  of  sailing ;  this  is  stiU  a  be^iinning  to  sail,  and 
the  mtermption  does  not  alter  the  case^  because  the  warranty  is  already  complied 
with  "  {MarahaU^  365).  There  is  a  distmction  between  a  warranty  to  saiL  as  above, 
aud  a  warranty  to  depart^  the  latter  being  held  to  import  that  the  vessel  is  finally 
out  of  port. 

AH  express  warranties  must  2»pear  on  the  fiu)e  of  the  policy.    It  does  not  re> 

?uire,  however,  to  appear  in  the  bod  v  of  the  policy,— a  note  on  the  maigin  suffices. 
Sbaworthimbss  and  Deviation.  J  {Park  on  Inniranee,  Marshall  on  Insurance,} 
F<»  warrantv  in  insurance  agamst  fire  and  on  lives,  see  Insurance. 
WATCH  {Ft,  Montre.    Ger.  Uhr,  Taschenuhr^f  a  pocket  timepiece  composed 
of  wheels  and  pinions,— a  reeulator  to  direct  the  quickness  or  slowBess  of  the 
wheels,  and  a  spiral  spring  wmch  communicates  motion  to  the  whole.    CAronoiM^ 
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ten  are  watohes  haviiiff  the  Tahriable  fofoe  of  their  mainBpring  eqnaUsed  by  a  foBM 
or  yariable  lever,  and  also  an  expansion  balance  as  a  compensation  for  neat  and 
cold.  Nautical  chronometers  are  larger  machines  of  the  same  kind,  secured  in  a 
box,  and  used  for  asoeartaining  the  longitude  at  sea. 

flpring  watches  wtm  tnvcntod  about  1608  by  Dr  Hooke,  or  m  lome  oonUmd  in  ltf56  bj  Mr  Huj- 
^«o8,  and  variooB  impxoTemcnU  bave  been  afaioe  dfected  in  tbeir  oonstmction.  In  1764,  a 
ehroDometer  made  bv  j.  Harriion  of  London  was  adjudged  to  entitle  him  to  tlie  premtiun  of 
d£90,000  oriffinallv  oifered  by  (loeen  Anne  for  the  discovery  of  tlie  longitude.  Besides  Harrison, 
the  names  of  Mudge,  Bwnsbaw,  sen.,  Arnold,  sen.,  Brodcbank,  and  Arnold  dt  Dent,  have  attained 
eeiebrtty  as  chronometer-malcarB. 

Watdi  movemoats  are  made  diiefly  in  London,  Oovantry,  and  Lancashire ;  but  tliey  are  polish- 
ed and  adjusted  in  most  large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Watch-caaes,  though  not  subject 
to  any  duty,  are  stamped  at  the  assay  ofllces  to  determine  the  fineness  of  the  metal.  The  annnal 
value  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  is  estimated  at  i;i, 500.000,  and  nearly  20,000  British 
watches  are  annually  exported. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  watchmaking  trade  on  the  continent  is  Switzerland.  In  that  country, 
says  Dr  Bowring,  it  is  carried  on  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Nenchatel,  where  nearly  1SO,QOO 
are  produced  annually,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  the  district  of  Geneva.  **  Switaenand  lias 
long  ibmlshed  the  markets  of  France ;  and  though  the  names  of  certain  French  watchnalnrs 
have  obtained  a  European  celebrity,  yet  I  was  informed  by  M.  Arago  that  an  examination  into 
this  trade  had  eUdted  the  fact  that  not  ten  watches  were  made  in  Paris  in  the  eourseof  a  year,  the 
immense  consumption  of  France  being  ftunished  from  Switserland,  and  the  Swiss  works  being 
only  examined  and  rectified  by  the  French  manufiicturers.  The  contraband  trade  Into  France  was 
Immense."  {Bnxtrt  en  SufUxeriandj  p.  84.)  The  Swia  and  French  watches,  however,  are  com- 
monly much  innrlor  to  the  Bngliah ,  being  in  general  single-caaed  and  flimsy  in  their  construction. 

WAX  (Du.  Woich,  Fr.  Cire,  Ger.  Wacht,  It.  For.  &  Sp.  Cera,  Ras.  Wo9k\  or 
Beee^  Wax,  a  firm  solid  substance,  moderately  heavy,  and  ox  a  y;^ow  colour,  formed 
by  melting  the  comb  into  cakes  alter  expressing  the  honey.  Xhe  best  is  that  of  a 
Uvelv  colour,  and  an  agreeable  odour  something  like  that  of  honey.  When  new  it  is 
tougnidi,  yet  easy  to  break ;  but  by  age  it  becomes  harder,  more  brittle,  loses  its  fine 
colour,  and  in  a  great  measure  its  smell.  Wax  is  generally  bleached  and  used  in 
making  candlee.  it  is  also  used  in  taking  casts  and  moulds,  and  as  an  iujnredient  in 
cerates  and  ointments.  In  addition  to  our  lane  home  supply,  about  8000  cwts.  are 
annuallT  imported,  chieflr  from  W.  coast  of  Africa,  Barbaiy,  and  the  £.  Indies ;  but 
in  small  quantities  also  from  the  W.  Indies,  United  States,  Germany,  and  fnnce. 

WEIGHTS.    [Mbabubbs.]     8 

WELD,  a  plant  {Reseda  hUeola)  formerly  onltiyaied  in  Britain  for  the  yellow 
dye  which  it  yields ;  but  which  is  now  superseded  by  quercitron. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony,  comprising  the  settlements  of 
Swan  River  and  King  Georse's  Sound,  lice  between  lat.  31*  and  35*  d^  S.,  and  to 
the  W.  of  long.  125*  £.,  on  ttie  S.  W.  comer  of  that  continent. 

This  colony  was  fiomided  In  1889 ;  bat  being  established  on  principles  which  led  to  thp  dtopenlon 
of  the  eariy  settlers,  its  progreas  was  diseoniaglng  mitn  of  late,  when  aflUrs  wereplaoed  ona  more 


hopefhl  footing,  chiefly  Ihrougli  the  exertions  of  the  Western  Anstralian  Comnaay. 

The  leadfaig  geograimical  fieatare  is  the  Darling  range,  extending  N.  and  B.,  parallel  to  and 
about  BO  miles  distant  tgom  the  W.  coast ;  and  from  whence  the  Swan,  Avon,  M array,  and  other 
rlTers  running  to  the  westward  take  tiieir  rise.  The  soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  B.  Australia.  ThecH»ltal  is  Perth,  on  the  river  Swan,  which  has  also  Freemantio 
near  its  mouth ;  and  at  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  B.  coast,  are  the  inaigniflcant  towns  of  Au- 
gusta and  Albany ;  but  there  are  scarcdy  anv  commodfaNis  haitMMm.  The  statistics  of  the  colony 
m  the  year  1840*41  were  as  follows  t—Population,  4000;  stock  oi  everr  kind,  40,000;  sbippfaag 
entered  inwards.  80,000  tons.    Exports  of  wool,  60,000  lbs. ;  revenae,  £9,850. 

Aiiant4i.iifD  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  preceding  settlement,  between  OantheaniiM  Bay,  In  lat.  97* 
40^,  and  the  Arrowsmith  River,  in  lat.  29°  8lr  B.  Its  great  reeonunendation  is  the  fine  harbour  of 
Port  Orey ,  in  lat.  88°  sy  8.  An  extensive  tract  of  the  country  has  been  parehased  by  the  Western 
Australian  Company  from  the  British  government ;  and  coloniiation  is  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
dple  which  has  been  applied  in  South  Ac8TaAi.iA.    8 

WEST  INDIES  (BRITISH),  comprise  Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles; 
a  variety  of  the  smaller  islands  rormin£  the  Garibbean  Chain,  classed  as  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward;  and  the  Bahamas.  Total  population,  714,720,— more  than  four- 
fifths  being  emancipated  negroes.  These  islands  nave,  with  few  exceptions,  colonial 
governments,  with  an  elective  legislative  assemblv.  who  enact  all  local  laws,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  veto  of  a  governor  appointed  by  tiie  crown.    8 

The  general  aspect  of  the  West  India  archipelago  is  moantabioaB.  Many  of  the  islands  exhibit 
pianifest  proolb  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  they  are  aU  saliject  to  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Thehr 
■oil  is  in  general  productiye  wt  beyond  that  of  most  parts  of  Eorope ;  molstnn  and  beat  oombln- 
ing  to  produce  a  surprisbw  lazurianoe  of  vegetation.  The  year,  as  in  most  tropical  climates,  la 
divided  into  two  seasons,  the  «(fy  and  the  MX  /  yet  four  may  be  distfaHUished,— the  spring,  with 
gontle  showera  hi  AnxU  and  Maj ;  the  hot  sultry  summer,  firam  May  till  October,  when  the  heavy 
antnmnal  ratals  begm,  and  contlnae  till  December;  from  which  till  April,  in  fact  the  whiter, 
■erana  and  cool  weather  prevails.  Between  August  and  the  end  of  October,  the  islands,  except 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  He  fivthest  8.,  are  snbject  to  fixrions  hunieaiMi;  these,  however, 
aie  not  very  frequent,  and  are  unknown  except  duing  this  short  period. 
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Jamaica,  the  moit  important  of  tin  Britkh  W«rt  fodb  TikiriMlliMl^  100  milMS.  of  Culm,  l« 
IMmilMloiigbjiOlnaTengvlireftdth.  It  istimytcwd  from  B.  to  w.  by  the  loftj  Blue  MouBtoinsy 
coTered  with  mumtie  foreita.  On  the  N.  ilde  the  aorfiMe  rises  from  the  shine  with  gentle  andul»- 
tkms,  sepenttedDT  spedous  valleys,  and  clothed  with  pbnento  sroyes  and  eoflbe  plantatioDs.  On  the 
B.  side  the  land  is  boUer,  and  toterspersed  with  hill-iangcs,  between  whSeh  are  axtensiTe  savaonaha 
and  sugar-estates  Bat  apon  the  whole,  the  taland,  thoui^  well  watered,  aad  in  some  parts  fartila, 
k  not  aeneraOy  prodnottTe,  and  requires  skOfol  onltivatUm  to  make  it  yidd  heavy  erope.  Tiia 
scat  or  fOTomment  is  Spanish  Town ;  It  lies  infamd  16  miles  distant  from  Ktanton,  the  prindpal 
town,  sTtuated  on  Port  Royal,  on  the  8.  coast,  hi  lat.  17*  &»'  N.,  long.  TIP  4ff  W.,  pop.  3S,0ll0.  Tba 
other  ports  (all  fr«e)  are  Monmt,Blaek River,  and  Savanna-la-Mar,  also  on  the  8.  ooast ;  and  Loeett 
and  Xlontego  Bay,  Falmouth,  8t  Am,  Ports  Maria  and  Antonio,  and  Annotto  Bay  on  the  north. 

WiiTDWABO  l8i.AJit».  Atrtadotf,  the  moot  easterly  of  the  Oarlbbean  ehafai  and  oldest  of  the 
British  W.  India  oolonics,  is  about  SI  miles  hi  length,  and  14  In  breadth.  The  surfsee,  though 
irregular,  is  oomparatirely  low,  and  is  afanoet  all  highly  cultlTated ;  while,  befaig  directly  expoeed 
to  the  N.  BL  trade-wind,  tt  is  cooler  and  more  salubrious  than  waty  of  the  other  Uands.    Oapital, 


well  adapted  fbr  sugar.  O^ltal,  Kingstown,  on  the  8^  W.  ooaet.  The  Grenadine  islets  are  depen- 
dencies of  84  Vinoent* 

A  £««to,  about  90  miles  N.N.B.  St  Ttaioent,  is  rather  fBrtne,  though  hOly  I  batthecUmale  is 
moist.  Tariable,  and  noted  for  iu  unheahhtaMss.    Genital,  Carenage. 

<7rwMKia,88miko8.8.W.Stytaioent,isalsoferti]e,  botnnMthy.  Aboot  A-aths  of  the  inr- 
fiboeiseuiavated.    Caaital,  Port  George. 

IViCkvo*  10  mOm  N. B.  Trinidad,  is  exceedin^y  moontainoos,  with  a  dfanate  resembling  the 
latter.  CulUratlon  is  mostly  oonHned  to  low  lands,  on  the  B.  slde^  vrtien  Is  situate  ScMbocoo^, 
the  capital,  hi  lat.  II*  ly  N..  long.  60*  40^  W. 

IVMdad,  taken  from  Spain  in  1797t  !■  the  moot  southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  Ilea 
only  13  milee  distant  ftrom  the  N.  B.  ooast  of  Yenesnela  hi  8.  America.  It  is  crossed  tnm  W.  to 
B.  by  three  mountain-diaiBS,  well  wooded;  and  the  TsUeys  and  pkins are  said  to  be  naturally  ex- 
treomy  itortile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  uneultlTaied,  and  faideed  partly  unexplored. 
The  settled  districts  are  moetly  confined  to  the  N.  W..  and  a  few  plaoea  along  the  8.  W.  ooast. 
Ctoital,  Port  SpeJn,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  W.  side. 

LaswAan  laLAWoa.  AnSmMf  40  miles  N.  Guadeloupe,  ie  oval-shaped,  and  about  90  miles  in 
length.  It  has  compaiatlvcly  little  of  the  mountainous  character,  is  without  rivers,  and  t!  e 
dimate  is  remarkabis  forits  want  of  moisture.  Capital,  St  John,  on  the  N.  W.  side,  let.  18*  Si* 
N.,  long.  64*  4^  W.;  but  the  best  port  is  Bndish  Haitonr,  on  the  8.  coast. 

St  Ckristopktr  or  A  Kittt,  BO  mike  W.  by  N.  Antigua,  aboonds  In  rugged  barren  moimtafais ; 
but  the  soil  of  the  plains  is  exoeedingly  rich.    Capital,  llaweteiie  on  the  ST  W.  sklcb 

JkmhUea,  lying  between  Guadeloupe  and  SCarthilque,  contains  high  rugged  hills,  Interspersed 
with  well-watered  valleys,  havfaig  a  light  soil,  adapted  rather  for  ooffee  than  eugar.  Porta, 
Roseau,  or  Charlotte  Town,  the  capital,  on  the  8.  W.  side,  and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  on  the  N.¥^ 

The  on^  others  worthy  of  notice  are— /Terir ,  3  mUes  8.  B.  St  Kltts,  a  Deantifhl  not,  thongli 
only  a  shigle  mountain ;  capital,  Charlestown :  Montterrat,  39  miles  8.  B.  Nevis,  of^whlch  two- 
thirds  are  mountainous  or  barren :  capital,  Plymouth :  Anffvtilat  a  long  flat  island,  contlgoous  to 
8t  Martfai,  and  40  mUes  N.  W.  8t  Kitts:  Bartmda,  a  levd  fertile  idand,  the  propvty  of  the 
Godrington  fimiily,  38  mflee  N.  Antigua :  And  TVwfoIa,  FMn  G^rda,  Anqfodap  and  others  of 
the  FMn  ItUmdM,  a  duster  of  lofty  Isleto  adjofaiiog  Porto  Rico. 

Tnn  fe4«'*-*t  or  Ldcatab  are  a  chain  of  low  islands  scantily  covered  with  soU,  stretching 
flrom  Ffoilda  to  Haytl,  on  the  remarkable  sand  flats  and  coral  reeCi  called  the  Bahama  Banks. 
Principal  island,  sew  Proddtna,  containing  Nassau,  the  capital. 

The  area 


lignum  vitsB,  and  other  hardwoods  and  drugs.  Theee  are  afanoet  wholly  shqiped  to  the  united 
Kbgdom ;  and  the  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  (rf  the  leading  artides  exported  in 
1831  and  1841  from  the  diiferent  Islands ;  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  have  added 
the  quantltiee  bronght  from  Demerara  and  Berliioe.    [Goiaha.] 


Jamaica..... 
Rarbadoes... 
3t  Vincent.. 
HLuda.... 


Tobago 

Trinidad 

Anttaua. 

It  Christopher. 

Dominica 

Nevis. 

lfontserrat....< 
Toriohi 


Demerara. 
peibioe... 


6,880 

164 

1.10 

276 

lift 

109 

9,000 

108 

69 

900 

90 

47 

8,494 
93,000 
99,000 


370,000 
109,800 
96.630 
16,000 
99,600 
13,700 
30,330 
36,000 
93,600 
18,830 
11,800 
7,600 
7.730 
90,000 
76,000 
76,000 


1891. 


Ri 


I 


Cwt.         I        OaU        I 

1,499,098.3,699,46316 


379,C68 
991,669 
79,376 
186,771 
191,949 
397,167 

193,177 
101,968 
66,339 
49,994 
96,137 
16,680 

•  ■  «  • 

809,134 
199,088 


26,733 
160,911 

12,628 
328,471 
498.717 

64,933 
163,849 
966,989 

63,007 
147,760 

40.699 
48 

9,339,970 
294,870 


,644,079i 

9,42( 

44 

89,34i 

6,863 

•  •  •  ■ 

3,00i 
212 

6i3i38fi 


96,71< 
,991,38 
,686,40 


4,108,a98|7,84».9iOHo.03030«»l61,917  9,770,iaft9,9a7t 


U4I. 


Cvt.   I 

688,686 

967,108 

110,906 

61,116 

84,970 

48.164 

984,606 

144,103 

63,936 

49,349 

19,194 

8,897 
100 
418,961 
90,0631 


1,976,6517 

949 

88.999 

13.037 

83,704 

163.614 

9,297 

144W6 

86,118 

8,011 

9,988 

9,981 

834 

4,666 

996.736 

190,301 1 


,6184HN 
1,6U 

e  ■  •  • 

18,287 

132 

76 

38,629 

7,841 

IJ 

197,801 


6,13( 
746,631 
,363. 
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.■ne  (hM  ftUliif  offtxtna  im  ud  IMI  li  mttribuUUe  DHlnly  10  Uh  diHife  pndDod  bv  (ba 
HHaion  at  Hf»  nnudiiMloli  i  but  of  Uto  jtan  Ibw*  ban  Ulwitn  bwn  iMeianl  troia  ariiing 
hum  ord]DJU7  catuK*. 

TlM  ImpgrU  nniaM  0(  hmbar  from  BrllMi  Anvln  i  bsnlnn,  eodlih,  flour.  laK  b«ef,  and 
iltavkliidiiifHDTtiloiu;  wImi  wuI  nuBbMBm  of  all  UhIi  fton  Oh  nmtbar-coantiT.    Onaa 

'•■--^ UIHl,  IbtdadandntaMorBrlUA  nndiin  aad  muaketuna  canM 

..„ __H(ladDtta(aD<aaa),uioiInl>dto£i,4tl«.00llk  Of  tUi,  ban w,  a  odd- 

•M«aUa  poUoa  li  dMto*dforn4ifgiUUan  M  Iha  Bpanlih  mala. 

. — ..  _..!  t . i_E  . ^  ^  n^^^  In  April  ai 

IB  Wart  lot 


roir  nnaiaUy  kopl  In  italhK : 

„  -,, 1,  l&W,  are  nluM  al  ti.ld 

itarilaaMata:  UKTtlMOfUMnMdDDflODDbfiitdu  £3,4i     —     -'     '  '  "     

In  Loiuoa,  UK,  baabfandkii  u  most  of  tbo  Uandi,  wbich  In 
taiiBda  on  tba  SoottUi  ajiten.    [B«  CobonT.    Buiva.    aua*>.j 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  (FOREIGN),  cmbniw,  beaidea  Him,  d> 
pradent    ■     -  -     ■  ; — 

BP4IH I  'arfo  BlcB.  ■  IvRi,  mil  mtered, 
hrtlla,  u  ma,  3,7(U  tqumn  mllH;  popu- 
'-"--    "•  -  -^■-- ■-  '-"t,  SH.US 


Fauici  na  nallj  or  two  Uandi,  Oiasda 

Tmmtat  liJt Blnr daniial.  CbUfpocli. 

BaiH  Th  an  latihqDak*,  VMmu;  iM3> 

OUal  an  molaMai  Blt^M  Uloc.  rat**. 

jrartt>lg<  norU  In  ISM,  «.aM.7M  iDat. 

AMuto,  aaa  (ti  morh  |n.  pani. 
HoixAKB  hai  Jlsnafrt,  Ctuvfea,  Oniba,8t Martin  (B.  parti,  fiofta,  ini  S  ItuilaUut. 
DniuaKpoMiMtSIViwtandAMKbithaTlrilsiroiip;  aboACrvte; 
Birnuni  hu  odIt  A  BortMoaMi. 
Tbfl  noaaplilBal  ofaanntar,  pnduetlana,  an ' 
w  cTlba  drtUih  Wort  lajja  Ittondi.    a 


WH  A  LE,  k  oetaoMai  oUm  of  uwiiN  ■niniftl*,  of  nliioh  Umn  M«  •ercMl  apedes  ( 
(ha  prlneipu  being  the  Giaenlukd  whale  (Balaiia  MyiMMfut,  Linn.),  naoally  Cron 
M  to  60  feet  in  leoglh,  tmd  from  30  to  40  feet  in  oinnn^toonpe,  inhMiUi^c  ohirfT 
the  Afetio  mu  ;  ud  the  ■pemiBoad  whale,  ainady  deaoribed.  [Sfeuuckti.J 
Both  are  of  ooaunerelftl  inportanoe  on  aooonnt  of  the  i^  contained  in  (heit  bt  or 
blubber,  and  of  the  vAalt&ent,  or  honj  l«.iniii«i  jn  tlieir  upper  Jaw,  which  ia  ap- 
pU«d  to  Tarioiu  OMliil  pnrpOMa ;  and  large  fleela  ate  fitted  out  Ua  theiT  oaptnre. 

ntJIMIMrainiabnADToridnaWdlBUiadtaHiTeriaof  tboToj^wiirtw,  faHtendal 
tboinbMntDiT.alltnpMtolBfapaiiaiatbnaifa  tliaNortbMnOctniitolBdto.  llnalrrt 
purmad,  iHF  tbt  BnaHih  and  Dntcfa,  tai  tb«  aeai  nfmaailaiidBuiinrdr  ibwim :  and  tlwlr  """p^t 
«u  ipaadjij  foUowad  bj  otbn.  Tbo  flibar  ma  Umg  eanflaad  la  tbaaa  awt  bat  aftar  lll^ 
tboT  ra«  Mndiiall]!  at—diinid  lor  Daila'  Olnlta,  wbora  aim  wbalaa  bato  rcMDtlji  baeoBM  as 
aniro.  tbat ih«lr  pniiiia  bj  Brttidi  Titla  baa  wariT  eaaaid.  Inlha  twenH  jraan  andbij:  ISSi, 
tba  aTanfa  aamial  aumber  of  onr  ahlpa  amplond  Lb  thii  fliboy,  wai  Iw  i  aggra^to  burden, 
S7,'(iUIoaa:  pnCDrini)0HiAalea,7Mdlun^3tnuall,andM)lona whahbonai  miiUiisltaa 
annual  sndne*.  al  tba  maga  prina  ot  £s<,  Ui.  pac  tun  for  oil,  awl  £ies  par  toa  for  wSalo- 
bona,  about  £«ia,aM.  Tba  inaali  aw*  MMd  <wi  moatlr  fraa  tbt  aotik-aaatatn  porta.  But 
Ibliirtataibin,  wUdi  In  ino  amiairtd  W.OOO  tOM  oT&lppI^  nannad  br  on  biat  aHnm, 
aaw  aapyna  onb  one  or  two  Tisgla  hea  Patatbaad  and  Itaa  adIolAic  porta. 

ntSulktra  WHaU  JWay  «»  befan  by  tbo  BiHUi  dmlH  l£a  bmnnpttOB  wbMi  tbe 
Bonban  IbliaiT  iuRMdsaiiBi  to  tba  ABMrtean  war,  aadHyadaalw  naa  to  tanpoitanee.  It  ooo- 
rtita  of  two  bnuhaa :— M,  Ao  c^itnra  erf  tba  qkcaoMiBatl  wbalt,  tbo  cndihif  noond  (or  wblab 
•ttanA  from  tba  meridian  of  f apan  to  b«r«l  Anatialla,  and  tonfUadbaUj  oom  Gap*  Hob 
(•  tta*  Indhn  Arelilpelafo :  tba  will  are  bond  and  pnnbloiKd  tor  Itarea  itan,  the  ptitod 
U  Hub  Kotfal  abONMO  (Mu  Eailaod :  Sd,  Tba  eoeinun  black  wbale  of  tb«  aooUken  -u. 
malwItbfckiiTallraB  tlwB.B.coa*l  of  Boutb  America.  Of  lata  >ean,  tbii  SAan  bi 
Wka  off;  and,  blMS,  Iha  dJpphw  fliltd  oat  from  Briiafai.  lor  both  the  Nottbwn  and  Bi)> 


la  lUpptai  tttti  ont  frc 
]llS,(MliBa.    It  baa 


B  BMirli  abudonad  In  tba  AnaunbaB 
ins  to  ibaipaUa  pnAli  darirad  frm 


ealenfcle,  br  wbon  It  aaa  snaeciitad  for  loaia  wu*,  owIbs  to  tba  grailer  pnlUi  darirad  frim 
fanaMu  tbrir  e^ial  bi  ibtipdumtaiK 

MotwftbitanAialUadedlaeotibalbltUllibwi,  bowanr,  H  would  appgar  that  the  utitllj 
and  oBterpilia  onha  Anwleana  oaa  iliu  nndar  wUtaw  mnna  aopr^labM,  tbat,  In  IHl,  tbtj 
bndeasftndlnlb«mBofowartbanIS3,0(IOIouaifiUpplBg;  SaalARBnSTXTBa.  ■ 

WHARF,a  aort  of  qna;  erected  oontignons  to  a  harbour  or  roadataad.  Wharf- 
m,(hediMdpajabUfacHBDse  hi  the  landing  or  BhipplDg  of  gooda. 

WHEAT  (DaJi.  ^DAfe.  Da.  rorw.  Fi.  From«nt,BU.  Ger-WtUMen.  It.0rana, 
Fermnlo.  For.  &  Sp,  Trigo.  Ru.  PiAemaa),  the  most  valaablo  of  the  btead- 
eom*  of  the  temperate  lone,  ia  a  plant  of  which  th«re  are  muneraas  apeoiee  ;  the 
moat  important  b  Britain  and  Northeni  Europe  being  Winter  or  Xjunmas  Wheat 
iTHtkmm  ifUmmni.    It  i»  ganeraUT  Mwn  in  autumn,  but  often  in  ipring, 
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in  which  case  it  is  Bomeiimefl  called  spring-wheat.  Of  thit  species  there  are  nnm^- 
rons  yarietiee ;  but  they  may  be  divided  into  two  olasaes,  red  and  white  ;  the  former 
the  more  hardy,  but  the  latter  excellini^  in  the  quality  of  their  produce.  The  best 
soils  for  wheat  are  those  which  are  stiff  or  clayey.  From  two  to  three  bushels 
of  seed  are  required  to  the  acre ;  and  the  produce,  though  very  Tariable,  may  bo 
held  for  a  fair  crop  to  be  80  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  ayerage  pstMince  of 
England  does  not  perhaps  exceed  23  bushels,  nor  that  of  Scotland  25.  The  weight 
of  we  straw  is  reckoned  to  be  about  double  that  of  the  grain.  An  acre,  thereforo, 
yielding  25  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  would  yield  9000  lbs. 
of  straw,  or  about  26|  cwts.  {Low*9  AprieuUure,)  The  average  yield  of  flour  10 
12^  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  grain.  In  the  Umted  Kingdom,  wheat  is  produced  chiefly  in 
Enjeland,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Rutland,  Hertford, 
Berks,  Lducoln,  Hants,  and  Hereford.  In  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  the 
climate  is  in  general  too  cold  and  moist  for  the  profitable  culture  of  wheat ;  though, 
in  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linuthgow,  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Stirling, 
there  are  extensiye  tracts  distinguished  both  for  uie  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
produce.    [Cobn.] 

WHISkV.  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  barley,  and  called  malt  or  aredn 
spirit,  accordmg  as  more  or  less  of  the  former  is  used  in  the  process.  Malt  whisky 
is  esteemed  tiie  best,  especially  when  the  distillation  is  conducted  sIowIt  in  snuul 
stills.  This  spirit  is  lu'gely  manufactured  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  tne  United 
States.    The  miest  is  the  Scotch,  especially  that  of  the  Highland  distilleries. 

WHITEBAIT,  a  small  soecies  d  herring  iClupea  alba),  caught  in  the  Thames 
below  Woolwich,  from  April  to  September. 

WHITINO,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind  iMerlanffut  Vulgarit.  Cqt.),  caujs^t  in  abun- 
dance all  round  our  coast,  particularly  in  January  and  February. 

WINE  (Du.  Wifn.  ¥r,  n>».  Ger.  Wein,  It.  &  Sp.  Vmo.  Per.  FinAo.  Ros. 
Wino),  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  The  yaneties  of  wine  depend  chiefty 
on  the  Quantity  of  sucar  contained  in  the  mtis/,  and  the  manner  of  its  fermentation. 
When  tne  quantity  of  su^ar  is  sufficient  and  the  fermentation  complete^  the  wine 
is  generous  and  perfect :  if  the  proportion  of  sngar  be  too  small,  the  wme  is  thin 
and  weak  ;  if  it  oe  too  laive,  part  of  it  remains  undecompoeed,  and  the  wine  is 
sweet  and  luscious ;  and  ii  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermenta^n  is  completed^  it 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  champagne,  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and  on  drawing 
the  cork,  the  wine  will  sparkle  in  tne  glass.  When  the  must  is  separated  from 
the  husk  of  the  grape,  before  it  is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little  colour,  and  is 
called  While  teine.  But  if  the  husks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  wnile  it  is 
fermentinff,  the  idcohol  diseolyes  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  the  wine 
is  coloured  ;  such  is  called  Red  wine.  Wines  besides  vary  much  in  flavour ;  a 
quality  which,  in  a  few  kinds,  is  imparted  by  nature,  but  which  in  the  general  case 
is  proauced  by  the  art  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  vine  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  agrees  beet  vrith  light  gravelly  soils,  or  those 
abounding  in  volcanic  debris,  and  a  temperately  warm  climate.  In  colder  coau- 
trieSy  the  crape-juice  becomes  too  poor^  and  in  warmer  too  saccharine  for  wine- 
making.  In  Europe,  the  wine  district  is  comprised  between  lat.  S6*  and  51*  N., 
within  which  limits  almost  all  the  vrines  of  commerce  are  produced  :  and  from 
whence  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  to  America.  In  the  east, 
tomparativelv  little  is  crown  or  used  :  being  forbidden  to  the  Mohammedans  as 
the  cause  of  "  more  evu  than  profit  ;*'  and  never  taken  by  the  Hindoos  but  as  a 
medicine.  In  China,  rice  and  palm  wine  are  made  in  large  quantities,  but  little  is 
made  from  the  grape  ;  though  of  late  they  have  evinced  a  taste  for  European  wines, 
particularly  sh^y.    8 

DascBinTyB  Tablm  or  thb  PmiirciPAit  Wi  vs& 


"  FKAMca  U  the  vlDenrd  of  the  eartii.  Her 
fortUe  loil,  gentle  McliTttiee,  dear  taamy  aldei. 
Mid  fine  summer  tempeimture,  place  her,  In  con- 
jonctton  with  her  experience  and  the  advantagee 
of  icienoe  applied  to  rtaiiflcatlon.  the  foremoet 
in  the  art  of  makbis  the  Juioe  which  so  daddeni 
the  human  heart "  (Reddiitg,  pp.  «3.  67).  The 
departments  which  excel  in  the  qualnyr  though 
not  In  the  quantltj,  of  their  produce,  are  thoee 
eomprleed  m  the  andent  proTinces  of  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  whence  the  wines  derive  tbefr 


BunfimdMt  grown  chleflj  in  the  department 
of  CMe  dxyr,  u  a  line  dry  wine,  of  the  most 
ezqufcile  ddieaey,  flavour,  and  Mi^ucC   It  is 


light,  yet  with  loffloiettt  body  and  spirit  It  is 
made  both  red  and  white ;  but  the  bUter  Is  Uttto 
known  hi  Britain.  The  cfaoioe  red  growths  are 
Somimi«ConUtCka$nbertbi,andLaTadu.  The 
best  white  Is  MmU  BaduL  AJcohoIio  strength, 
15  per  cent     Bmgondy.  howeTor, 


rreatar  stimulant  powers  than  can  be  explained 
Jtom  this  proportion  of  qtirU. 

ChoMipagne,  a  dass  of  llg^  wines  of  so- 

G trior  deiioacy,  divided  Into  red  and  white 
nds,  each  dther  ttiU  or  spaifcttng  (flMNMsnur). 
The  red  is  little  known  In  Britain.  The  white 
is  generally  in  perfection  the  third  year  of  bot- 
tmig.  Tbe  still  Is  comparatiyety  strong  and 
heaunf»—but  when  of  superior  qnaUty,  has  the 
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Mculiar  aromft  of  the  wine  In  an  emlnwit  decree. 
The  fpArkllnff  h  ehoaen  of  modemte  eflferres- 
cence;  that  which  merely  ereuni  on  the  mrftice 
Idfmi  mmiutux)  being  prefcned  to  the  ftill 
nothing  wine  (promiiwoMiitfMx) ;  which  laet 
alM  keen  wont.  dminpngBe  Is  iamroved  in 
■unimer  bj  ioe.  Alafti«iigth,qiariding,]8per 
cent. ;  still,  U  per  oent.  &tterp  ie  »  white  still 
kind  of  the  ilxst  dass,  produced  near  Rheims. 

Ciarel  is  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  red 
wine  of  Medoc,  in  the  Gironde,  imported  fh>m 
Bordeaux ;  or  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  that 
wine  and  Beni  Carlos,  or  some  other  full  wine. 
In  Fnmce,  Clairtt  is  a  general  name  for  all  rose- 
coloured  wines.  When  In  perfection,  claret 
ahould  be  of  a  rich  eolonr ;  a  bouquet  partaking 
of  the  violet,  and  of  a  very  agre«ablo  flavour. 
The  prime  oowths  are  Lqftue,  Latour,  and 
MargcnuB.  It  is  less  beating,  and  more  aperient 
than  most  other  wines;  but  is  comparatively 
short-lived :  it  to  prdinrred  when  about  10  yean 
old.    Ale.  strensth,  16  per  cent. 

BimtanUt  a  mae  dry  li^tish-biown  wine,  is 
also  the  growth  (rf  the  Gironde ;  as  are  likewise 
PoNtacsBd  Barsact  both  durable,  dry,  and  also 
lightish-brown  in  colour. 

<7ra«e#,aclasBofwinesoftheBordelais.  The 
white  kinds  have  a  dry  flinty  taste,  with  an 
aroma  resembling  doves:  the  (^oioest  are  St 
BrU  and  Carbcwvieux,  Of  the  red  kinds  Haul 
Brian  ranks  highest.    They  keep  for  20  years. 

Hermitoffe  to  grown  near  Tain  on  the  Rhone. 
The  white  variety  to  of  sunerior  quality ;  it  to  of 
a  straw-yellow  colour,  rich  taste,  very  peculiar 
odour,  and  lasts  neariy  a  century  without  de- 
terioration.   The  red  variety  to  short  Uved. 

CUe  RSUe  to  a  red  wine,  grown  near  Lyons. 
Though  slto^tly  bitter,  it  exoeto  hi  deamess, 
colour,  and  perfume. 

SauiUlon,  a  ckus  of  wines,  the  best  of  which 
have  bodv  and  fineness,  and  at  flrst  are  very 
sweet  and  of  a  deep  colour  s  but  in  eight  or  ten 
years  they  acquire  a  golden  hue  and  a  delicate 
agreeable  taste.  Masdeu,  one  variety,  to  said 
to  combine  in  some  degree  the  flilness  and  vinous 
properties  of  Port,  with  the  flavour,  aroma,  and 
bouquet  which  oharacteriie  the  French  wines. 

Fronttffnant  a  muscadine  wine  of  Languedoc, 
occurs  both  red  and  white ;  and  will  keep  about 
90  years  hi  bottle :  when  old  it  resembles  Malaga. 
Luiifd,  also  grownin  Languedoc,  resembles  Frcni- 
tignaa,  but  to  stronger. 

Rtve$altet,  a  rich  white  muscadine,  grown 
near  the  Pyrenees,  belongs  to  the  class  called  in 
France  vbu  de  lumntr, 

Bpaih  follows  Franoe  in  the  excellence  of  its 
wines.  And  from  north  to  sontii,  sites,  soito, 
and  exnosures  of  the  happieet  kind  tot  the  vine, 
cover  the  fsoe  of  the  countey. 

Skerrif,  the  most  Important,  grown  at  Xeres 
near  Cadiz,  to  made  b<Mh  nale  and  brown.  The 
pale  to  generally  piefarea ;  but  '*  sherries  are 
never  to  be  judged  inr  colour,  but  solely  by  taste. " 
When  good,  tnto  wme  has  a  fine  flavour,  warm 
taste,  andsome  portion  of  the  agreeablebittemess 
of  peaeh-kemels.  When  new,  it  is  harsh  and 
llery,  but  to  mellowed  by  being  kept  four  or  five 
years  tai  wood :  It  does  not  attain  perfection 
mitfl  lA  or  80  years  old.  When  of  a  due  age  and 
good  condition  it  to  venr  fine  and  wholesome, 
and  free  from  excess  of  acid,  with  a  dry  aromatic 
flavour  and  Ihigraney  which  render  it  a  fit 
stimulant  for  delicate  stomachs.  Of  late  years 
its  manufsctnre  has  been  greatly  improved,— 
ale.  str.  90  per  cent.  AwunmUado  to  a  rare,  diy, 
delicate  kind  of  sherry. 

Pojeantte,  made  near  Xeres,  from  the  sheny 
grape,  to  a  rieh  cordial  malmsey  wine,  spariJing, 
and  of  a  Hglit  amber  cotour.  TaU,  likewise 
■rown  near  Cadis,  to  a  rich  red  muscadiiie, 
drank  geaenOy  as  a  stomachle. 


Malaga  to  a  secondary  kind,  with  a  peculiar 
taste,  from  being  mingled  with  wine  burued  a 
little  in  the  boHlag.  Lagi'imai  Matoiga  to  made 
from  the  droppings  of  the  grape  without  pressure. 
Jtfoiftitete  to  a  sweet  variety  of  Malaga. 

Bsni  CaHo$  to  a  deep  red  wine  imported  from 


Trb  Bpawtsh  iBLAHn  of  Minorca,  and  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries,  likewise  produce  good  wine. 

AOta  Flora  to  a  white  kind ,  grown  In  Majorca ; 
it  approaches  Bauteme  in  flavour. 

Madeira  to  a  strong  dry  white  wine,  uniting 
oreat  strength  and  richness  of  flavour,  with  a 
fragrant  and  diffusable  aroma.  It  to  mellowed 
and  hnproved  in  flavour  by  a  voyage  to  India. 
It  to  very  durable,  and  indeed  to  said  not  to  be 
in  condition  until  it  has  been  10  years  in  wood 
and  SO  in  bottle.  It  to  highly  stimulant,  and  to 
well  adapted  for  debilitetea  constitutions ;  though 
in  ite  purest  ibrm  more  add  than  dther  port  or 
sheny.  Ale.  str.  99  per  cent  Sereiai  to  a  fine 
kind  of  Madeira;  and  Malm$qf  to  a  veiy  rich 
luscious  q>ecies  of  the  htofaest  quality,  made 
fnm  over-ripe  grapes.  Tinto  to  a  red  kind, 
wanting  the  high  aroma  of  the  white  sorto,  and 
when  Old  resembling  tawny  port. 

TenerMit  or  Viaonia,  is  a  diy  canary  wine 
resembling  Madeira,  but  inferior. 

PoRTVOAJU— PoH,  a  red  wine  of  the  Upper 
I>ouro,  to,  when  newand  unmixed,  rough,  strong, 
and  slightly  sweet;  but  after  being  kept  in 
bottle.  It  loses  some  of  its  astringency  and  most 
of  iu  sweetness,  while  Ite  flavour  u  improved. 
Being,  however,  largely  brandied,  it  requires, 
if  imported  green,  to  he  kept  three  or  four  yean 
in  wood,  and  from  four  to  seven  in  bottle,  Mfora 
the  odour  of  the  brandy  to  subdued,  and  the 

Eenuine  aroma  of  the  wine  devdopcd.  It  to 
eating,  but  when  of  good  quality,  wholesome ; 
though  peculiarly  noxioas  when  taken  in  excess. 
Ale  str.  99  per  oent. 

Lisbon  to  a  secondary  wine.  WhiU  Litbon 
resembles  inferior  Madeira;  it  to  made  both 
dry  and  muscadine.  Red  Lisbon  to  coarse  and  diy. 

mteeOae,  a  licfat  white  wine  grown  near  Mt- 
bon,  resembles  Barsac  when  pure  ;  but,  as  im- 
ported, itto  fiery  from  sophtotication  with  brandy. 

CarettvOiatf  also  imported  from  Lbbon,  to  a 
sweetish  white  wine  grown  near  (Eira. 

Figueira,  to  a  strong  coarse  red  wine. 

OsRMAiry  produces  little  good  wine  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (chiefly  between  Bonn 
and  Mayence),  and  iU  tributaries,  the  Mayn, 
Moselle,  and  Neckar.  The  growths  of  these  dis- 
tricte,  however,  form  a  dass  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  charaoter.  They  are  generous,  dry,  flndy 
flavoured,  and  endure  age  beyond  examnlti. 
They  averace  about  li  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The 
inferior  kinds  are  naturally  add,  but  thto  to  not, 
as  to  sometimes  alleged,  the  oonstant  character 
of  the  German  wtaies.  Of  the  Rhhie  wines  the 
choicest  is  JokannUbergt  of  the  Mayn  wfaies, 
ifodtihetei,  or,  as  It  to  called  in  England.  Hock 
(a  term  sometimes  vulgarly  applied  to  all  Ger- 
man wines) ;  of  the  Moselle  wines,  BraunAergt 
and  of  the  Meckar  wines,  Beoeinffiteim. 

Auani*.  posseesesscaroely  any  but  poor  wines ; 
but  Hungary  produces  the  odeonted 

TokoM,  a  rich  lusdous  vrine,  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  flavour ;  it  to,  however,  scarce,  dear, 
and  little  known  in  Britain. 

Italy  has  none  of  any  celebrity  exoqit 

Lacrgma  ChrieH,  a  first  class  wine,  grown 
only  in  small  quantities  near  Naples.  It  to  lusd- 
ous, rich,  red,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

SiciLT  produces  and  exporte  wine  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  it  to  generally  of  very  low  quality,  and 
fleiy  friom  mixture  with  coarse  brandy. 

Martata  or  BronU  Modetrut  to  a  dry  white 
wine,  of  great  bo4y>  femWIng  second  dass 
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Is  the  name  tAma  to  %  loieioua  red 


l^raeim,  u  the  name  riTcn  to  »  hiielotu 
muaeadine  s  alio  to  a  white  vtn  de  Uqtuur, 

.Stna,  the  beet,  is  a  strofif  rsd  wise. 

Cap*  or  Good  Hops.  Tibe  Cape  wines,  ex- 
cept CoHStmUia  (a  rich  Insdous  Und),  are  of  the 
worrt  deecription,  being  generally  iimcted  with 
tiie  earthy  taMe  oommon  to  wines  grown  on  bad 
soils.  Borne  are  sweet,  but  tlie  laner  part  are 
dry.  They  are  called  Clope  Madetra,  Cape  Skerry, 
OqK  Hoek,  Ac 


Asia  produces  no  wine  for  exportation,    .. 
oept  perbape  the  oeMirated  SktroM  of  Persia, 
some  of  i^ich  is  occasionally  sent  to  India. 

Amsuca.  Whie  is  made  both  on  the  north 
and  south  continent,  particularly  in  N.  Oaro> 
Una;  hi  Peru  and  ChUi;  and  at  Mendoia  hi 
Buenos  Ayres,  near  the  Andes ;  but  none  is  ship- 
ped to  Eivope. 

AueTBALiA.  Some  attention  Is  bestowed  on 
wine  in  the  colony  of  New  South  WAuta. 


In  1841,  the  quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,706,50S  gallons :  and 
there  were  entered  for  consumption  8,419,821  gallons  Spanish ;  8,387,017  Portiicuese ;  363,740 
French;  107,701  Madeira;  05,842  Rhenish  (or  Oerman) ;  85,635  Gsnary;  137  Fsyal;  441,838 
Cape ;  and  401,489  Sicilian  and  other  sorts ;  total,  6,184,960  eallons.  On  January  A,  1848.  there 
were  under  bond,  10,775,380  gallom;  whereof  in  London,  6,618,560;  and  in  Dublin,  Ldtn,  and 

re-exported 


but  the  higher 
ethuen  Treaty  to 

Portngueee  wines  In  1703,  led  gradually  to  the  fonner  lMing~neariy  suporaeded  by  the  latter  and 
the  wtaes  of  Spain.  And  after  1793  (when  Britain  used  about  7,000,000  wine  gallons  yeerly),  the 
consumption  oi  all  kinds  was  chedied  by  the  extravagant  duties  imposed  for  the  proeeoition  of  the 
war.  In  lOU,  these  were  modified  to  7*>  3d.  per  (Imp.)  gallon  on  Prendi  wine ;  4s.  lOd.  on  other 
foreign  sorts:  and  8s. 5d.  on  Cape ;  and  in  1831,  imen  the  diseriminatinff  duty  on  French  wine 
wasaboUshed,  they  were  fixed  at  5b.  6d.  per  gallon  onall  foreign  wines,  and  £b.  9d.  on  Cape.  Since 
the  reduction  in  lfe5,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  sherry. 

The  BUxniard  Ckmi/et  of  wine  reeogniaed  in  trade  are-H»ipe  of  Port,  1 15  ysls. ;  pipe  of  Lisbon, 
117  gals. ;  pipe  of  Cape  or  Madeira,  92  gals. ;  pipe  of  Teneriffe,  100  cab. ;  butt  of  Sherry,  108 
gals. ;  hogshead  of  Claret.  46  gals. ;  aum  of  Hock,  30  gals.— all  Imperial  measure. 

Farther  information  will  be  found  under  Cuaroan  RsouuiTioiiB,  WARSBouaiHO  Ststsm,  and 
In  the  articles  on  the  different  wine  countries;  also  in  the  well-known  Treatises  on  Wine  hy  Dr 
Henderson  and  Cyrus  Redding. 

WINT£R*S  BARK  iWtntera  ar«maAea\9,  spioe  reeembling  canella  alba. 
WO  AD,  a  plant  ilMHt  Hnetoria),  from  the  roots  and  leaTes  of  which  a  bine 
dye  is  obtained  ;  but  its  ose  is  now  aunost  entirely  superseded  by  indi^. 

WOOD.      [TlMBBR.1 

WOOL  (Dn.  WoL  Fr.  Loins.  Ger.  WoUe.  It.  and  Sp.  Lana.  For.  Zo,  Laa. 
Rns.  Wblna,  Sdierti)^  the  fleecy  coyerinc  or  pile  of  the  Sheep.  Wools  are  dis"- 
tinguished  by  their  length  or  staple,  and  by  the  fineness  of  their  filaments.  Long 
'wool,  commoiUy  that  which  exceeds  3  inches  in  lenrth,  is  best  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  stuffii ;  while  short  wool,  that  less  than  3  inches,  is  chiefly 
employed  for  cloths  and  other  articles.  These  two  kinds,  which  are  the  produce 
of  distinct  varietiee  of  sheep,  are  also  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  prepared  for  being  spun.  The  long  wools,  like  fliaz,  are  combed ;  while  the 
diort  wools  are  cardra  ;  whence  the  former  are  fiimiliarlj  termed  combing  wooU^ 
and  the  latter  carding  or  doth  woolt.  In  England,  the  chief  long-woolled  sheep  is 
the  LeicetieTf  and  the  chief  short- wooUed  the  oouih  Doton,  The  fleece  of  the  latter 
is  Tery  fine  :  it  is,  howeyer,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  JlfmnoM,  »  Spanish 
breed,  but  which  has  been  introduced  with  signal  success  into  Germany,  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  Colony.   8 

Wool  ouflfat  to  be  pliable,  elastic,  and  aboTs  all,  soft  to  the  touch,  a  property  for  whldi  the 
Saxon  woob  are  noted ;  the  fitaunent  too  oue^t  to  be  rcgufair,  it  should  be  free  from  hairs  or 
kempi.  Farther,  it  ought  to  be  curly  or  crispy,  with  the  peculiar  property  of  felting.  Badi  fleece 
contains  wool  of  different  qualities ;  the  beet  is  that  on  the  spine  and  sides.  And  that  shorn  from 
the  live  sheep,  called Jleeee  vfoolt  is  superior  to  that  cut  fromlts  sldn  aitor  death,  called  dead  wooi; 
the  latter  beliu  comparatively  harsh,  weak,  and  incapable  of  Imbibing  the  dyeing  principles,  an 
ofejeetkm  to  which  also  black  wool  is  liable.  The  assorting  or  ttapUng  of  wool  is  sometimes  jier- 
fbrmed  by  the  manulhcturer,  but  diiefly  by  wool-HapUre,  who  purdbase  the  raw  material  from 
thegrower,  and  dispose  of  it,  after  it  is  assorted,  to  the  manufscturer. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  1600,  mainly  ttom  a  desire  to  presenre  to  ourselves 
tiie  English  long  wool,  a  kind  not  produced  in  any  other  country ;  but  this  policy  was  more 
Ii^urious  to  the  egricultorist  than  beneficial  to  the  manuftcturer,  and  the  Improvements  in  naa- 
chtnery  having  enabled  short  wools  to  be  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  hut  which  long  woob 
bad  been  appropriated,  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn  by  Mr  Huskisson  in  188ft.  lUnce  then,  tlie 
exports  of  British  wool  have  gradually  increased,  and  in  1841  amounted  (exclusive  of  yam) 
to  8.471,335  lbs.,  of  which  7,ft44,196  lbs.  went  to  Belgium,  and  894,704  lbs.  to  France. 

The  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  Britain  was  free  until  1802,  when  it  was  sutjected  to  a 
duty  of  fts.  3d.  per  cwt. ;  which  was  gradually  raised  to  89.  8d.  in  1813 ;  and  in  1819  (by  Mr  Tan- 
■Ittart)  to  08s.  per  cwt.,  or  8(1.  per  lb.  This  extravagant  rato  was  gradually  reduced  in  1894  and 
188S  to  id.  per  lb.  on  wool  under  Is.  per  lb.  In  value,  and  to  Id.  per  lb.  on  higher  sorts.  In  1819, 
the  duty  on  colonfaU  wool  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  lb.,  and  since  1825  it  has  been  admitted  free. 

Prior  to  1800,  our  annual  hnports  of  wool  seldom  exceeded  3,000,000  lbs. ;  afterwards  they 
rapidly  fawtcaaed,  but  down  to  1814  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Spanish  produce.  Since  the  peace, 
the  great  souroe  of  supply  has  been  Germany;  though  of  hUe  years  considerable  quantities  have 
likewise  been  brooghtn'mn  Australia,  India,  8.  America,  and  the  Gape  Gk)lony.  Id  1841  theve 
were hnported from  Gcnuany,  20,956,775  lbs.;  Rnsda,  4,131,858  lbs.;  Denmark,  778,856  Iba.; 
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Portagfel,  679,071  R».;  8l»in,  1 ,088,900  11m.  ;  Itely,  l^BMJiU  Ibe. ;  Turkey,  447,M3  lbs. ;  Cap* 
Cokray.  1,079.910  Hm.  ;  India,  3,008,664  lU. ;  New  S.  Wales,  7.993,060  lbs. ;  Tan  Diemen's  Land, 
9,807,531  llM. ;  8.  Auatxalia,  789,909  lbs. ;  La  Plata  Statei,  5,106,637  Ibe. :  Peru.  3,144,46-2  lbs. ; 
Chili,  983,838  lbs.;  maUng,  with  nnaU  qoantiUes  from  other  places,  in  all,  56,179,641  Ibe.  The 
quantity  entered  for  home  eonsmnption  was  58,868,020  Ibe. ;  namcjy,  89,061,796  lbs.  at  duty  of 
Id.  ncr  lb.,  14,495,009  lbs.  at  id.  do,  4306  lbs.  red  wool  at  6d.  per  lb.  do.,  and  16,310.916  Ibi.  colonial 
wool,  duty  free.  The  surplus  Imported  was  re-exported  to  Belgium,  Frunee,  and  the  United 
BtateB.    The  Ferurian  wool.  It  may  be  observed,  is  mostly  that  or  the  alpaca,  a  species  of  llama. 

The  sack  of  British  wool  of  8  weys,  or  13  tods  rr  364  Ibi^  The  last  Is  12  sacks.  And  the  pack 
am  940  Ib&    The  German  bale  weiffhs  about  S50  lbs.    See  ^urrLSMsirr. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURK    This  art  exifited  in  England  at  a  remote 

Seriod,  but  in- a  rnde  state,  as  a  great  part  of  the  raw  wool  produced  in  the  king- 
om  was  exported  to  Flanders  in  exchange  for  the  finer  cloths,  down  to  the  reign  ^ 

of  Edward  III^  when  the  mannfacture  received  an  impulse  ttom  the  immigration 
of  a  number  of  weavers  from  Ghent.  Numerous  laws  were  afterwards  passed 
for  its  regulation  ;  including  among  others  the  j)revention  of  the  exportation  of 
British  wool,  the  confinement  of  the  art  to  oertain  localities  ;  and  the  prohibition 
of  tiie  use  of  machinery.  These  laws,  though  in  course  of  time  abolisned,  mate<; 
rially  retarded  the  manufikcture.  The  statute  of  Edward  YI.  discouraging  ma- 
chinery, only  repealed  in  1807,  was  so  effectual  a  bar  to  improvement,  that  until 
nearly  the  end  of  last  century,  the  several  processes  were  conducted  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner  as  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Since  1807,  a  variety  of 
machines  have  been  apnlied  to  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool ;  wnile  the  power- 
loom  has  been  employee  in  the  weaving.  The  repeal  of  the  prohibition  to  export 
British  wool,  which  was  not  effected  until  1825,  by  allowing  tne  French  to  procure 
the  long  staple  wool  of  England,  at  first  enabled  them  to  prMuce  new  stnills  superior 
to  any  that  we  had  ever  manuiactured  ;  but  this  superiority  waa  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Stimulated  by  competition,  our  manufacturers  in  a  few  years  introduced 
improved  processes,  which  enabled  them  to  produce  merinos  and  other  stufb  in 
everv  respect  equal  to  those  of  France.  And  m  the  course  of  ib»  ten  years  follow- 
ing tne  removal  of  the  restriction,  their  exportation  of  such  goods,  instead  of  de- 
chning,increa8edtothe  extentof  50per  cent.  {Porief^t  Progress  oftheNiUUm,ji,  190). 

Three  great  divisions  of  the  trade  are  commonlv  reoogniseo,:— the  manuiaeture 
of  woollen  cloth,  of  worsted  or  stuff  articles,  and  of  hosiery.  And  the  chief  districts 
in  which  thev  are  pursued  are  as  follow  :— Woollen  cloth  in  the  West  Ridinc  of 
Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire.  Wilts,  and  Somerset ;  stufb  or  worsteds  at  Bradford, 
Halifax,  Leeds,  and  in  Norfolk ;  hosiery  in  Leicestershire ;  wooUen  yam  in 
Suffolk  and  Luicashire.  Besides  which,  carpets  are  made  at  Kidderminster, 
Wilton,  and  Axminster ;  and  tweeds,  plaiding,  and  woollen  shawls,  in  Scotland. 

The  English  doth  manufacture  is  carried  on  generallv  in  three  ways.  1^,  The 
domestic  system,  under  which  there  is  a  number  of  small  masters,  mostly  occupy- 
ing little  farms,  2d.  Under  the  master-elothier  system  of  the  West  of  EngUmd: 
where  one  individual  purchases  the  wool  and  gives  it  out  to  distinct  classes  of 
manufkcturers  to  be  worked  up.  Sd,  Under  the  fMtory  system,  where  one  indi« 
vidual  employs  a  number  of  workmen  under  his  own  superintendenoe.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  woollen  manu&ctnre  is  located  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  goods  are  chiefiv  sold  in  an  undressed  state  in  public  halli^ 
in  the  principal  towns.  A  considerable  quantity  is  also  purchased  in  tne  different 
districts  by  drapers,  who  give  out  samples  to  the  manufacturers,  andcet  the  cloth 
sent  direct  to  their  warehousee.  The  woollens  of  Norfolk  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land are  generallY  sold  at  fkirs  or  markets,  or  to  parties  sent  round  by  the  drapers. 

The  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  in  1698  was  estimated  at  £6,000,000 ;  in 
1741, £8,340,000;  in  1774,  -    -      - 

in  1800,  according  to  Idr  J 
Youatt  as  follows  :  108,000^ 

of  imported  wool  at  2s.  6d.,  £12^,904 ;  wages  of  350,000  persons  at  £25  each. 
£8,750,000 ;  dyes,  oils,  and  other  raw  materials,  £1^450,000 ;  wear  and  tear  of 
fixed  capital,  profits.  &g.,  £4,250,000  ;  totaL  £27,006,904.  But,  since  1834,  a  con- 
siderable taXL  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  raw  wool. 

The  sale  of  woollens  was  long  comlned  to  ^e  home  market.  And  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  last  centurv  that  the  exports  to  the  continent  and  to  our 
colonies  became  of  importance.  The  value  of  woollens  exported  was  in  1700  nearly 
£3,000.000 ;  and  in  1800  about  double  that  sum.  Their  value  has  not  since  in- 
creased ;  but,  owing  to  the  diminished  price  of  wooL  and  the  greater  economy  in 
the  various  manufacturing  processes,  the  quantities  have  on  the  whole  considerably 
increased.  At  mresent,  the  most  prosperous  deparfanent  of  the  trade  is  that  in 
worsted  and  stuff  goods.    Of  late  yean,  oottons  havv^  from  their  cheapness,  in  a 


greUdafrMtniMnsdedthalairarqBmlitieaorelDtlu;  aElToiiBut>iiceiriiiek,UiMd 
to  tlM  iiicn«du  liTmlr;  of  Francs,  Gwiuiij,  uid  Belgiimi,  rendon  it  impnibBble, 
nnleai  new  auniet*  (luill  b«  opened  bt  Cluu  or  elsnrtiera,  tW  mocli  extcotion 
will  in  (tatan  be  ^TSn  to  onr  mmmi&etaro  of  wooUot  doths. 

M  sTmSrS 

i  nloa  I  Utk^mMO;  O^ 


o  ud  Sonth  Aattflam 
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WORUSEED,  tbeuDeipandedflawenuid  e»lj*M  of  i,  gwciffi  dT  Arlemiiia. 
Tbev  we  Imparled  fW>n  the  Levuit  and  Baibair,  and  an  aeed  in  medidoB. 

WORM  WOOD,  a  perannuJ  herb  iA  r(«iiMfu  aJrinfAtun),  indifcenoiu  to  Britain, 
eelebntod  for  its  intnuelj  bitter,  tonio,  and  Btimnlating  qnalitiee. 

Y. 

YAKD,  the  Britlih  standard  meaaura  of  length.    [MEABtntB.] 
YARN(Fr,J^  Get.Oam,  Il.FValo.  Pur,  Pig.  Riia.  Prtu/ia.  Sp. //iH  mmplo 
spnn  thread.   Its  qaalitj  is  eipreeaed  in  Etuland  by  nomien,  denotuic  the  nomber 
rfhankB  in  an  aToirdopoii  pound  woiffht ;  ledLoninx  tlie  leovth  of  the  buk  of  cotton 

Sun  at  SM  yards,  or  7  leys  of  120  yard^euh.  The  hank  of  wonted  yam  is  aoDO- 
mes  ODontM  in  Oie  tame  way,  but  man  nnenkllT  at  £60  yards,  or  7  leys  of  80 
yards  each.  Liuen  yarn  is  estimated  in  iSigl^tut  by  the  nnmber  of  leya  or  cuts, 
each  of  300  yards,  eoatuned  in  a  poond ;  bnt  in  SeoWHid  by  the  number  ef  »onnd« 
inaepindlsor  46  leys:  thaa.  No.  4S  In  Ei^land  is  called  1  lb.  ymn  in  Sootund.  S 
YEIAST,  oa  BARM,  a  prodact  of  the  farnuntatiao  br  wbleh  Beer  is  made :  npon 
the  nirfkee  of  which  it  swinu  from  isvolTlng  bubbles  la  carbonic  acid  ps.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  firm  paste.  Uued  with  moistened  floor  it  excites  Uw 
panary  brmeutation,  and  is  thus  a«ed  for  ■"»''l"g  bread. 

z. 

ZAFFRE,  an  {mnm  oxide  of  cobalt,  mpared  by  ealelning  ita  ores,  and  miiinK 
the  prodnct  with  about  twice  its  weight  cf^Snely  powdered  flint.  It  la  used  for 
ccnuannioMiiiff  a  blue  oolonr  to  clua,  porodMi,  and  earthenware ;  and,  irtiea 
roasted  with  potashes,  washed,  and  pnlnrind,  forms  Smilis.  About  3600  cwta. 
are  annually  Imported  from  Norway  and  Germany. 


nietad,  mndgd.  aDd  (mUa;  and  tbg  clImaM  laliibiloia  lad  loipgnta,  imeililliii  thai  o( 
Prance.  Nev  DMer  aloiw-lba  M.  Uaad-hH  baa  nkabad  b^  tb*  BrttMk  AoAad,  the 
aarttai,  «*n>iiUitao»n»  Htuitad  en  Ita  W.  W.  itda.  aai  Uia  WeltWMW.  to  let.  W  M'  B.,  lam- 
m*4«'B..lanpbllyiWMlBUilBponaw*,M>ilkaaavaelooahait>m.  OiuaalL  tomtda  tka 
N.  B.  titnnlQ,  od  tbe  &v  of  Uwida,  aed  WriUMoB,  oe  the  8.  on  Oookl  Btnlt,  an  the 
otharpibael|i*lalilloiia.  TlmbapiuidBaxanalpnMDdlia  ck<et  pndiicti:  bet  »  cohnbslhiD 
lipn«naalMiapldl;,iuidtheDadnaaiiliiM*iiBsUtDdebi'd*Biiadiu^aL  Hula  dnbt  ceo  b* 
anaitalaad  that  ibaaa  ftna  iilandi  vUl  bacoma  *nlDii«  tba  ilua  of  aa  aitaii^  oooBwaa. 

ZINC,  OK  SPELTER  (Fr.  Zlne.  Ger.  ZifJt.  It.  2i»ae.  Chin.  Pi-fumi),  » 
metalof  ablneish-whiteccicar  and  luatre.  Sp.gr.  7.  At  common  tempentnres 
It  It  tctufa  and  Intraetabis  ;  but  healed  to  between  320*  and  330°  it  baoomea  malle- 
able and  ductile ;  so  that  It  may  be  hammered  cut,  rolled  into  ^eets  and  Icstcs, 
and  drawn  bito  wire.  Beinc  cheap,  li^t,  and  a  Metal  wfaieb,  iriwn  mperScially 
ozidiied,  long  mists  the  further  action  of  air  and  water,  it  is  now  employed  as  a 
nbatitnle  fcr  lead  in  linina  water  ciatenis  and  roofing  ;  alloyed  widi  copper  it 
forms  brass  ;  and  aereral  M  its  eomponnda  are  need  in  medicine.  2no  is  obtained 
cdther  from  calamiiu,  a  natire  earbonale,  or  Urmfa,  a  natlre  aulphnret.  Both  are 
found  In  this  country,  cepeoiallT  in  Flintahire  and  Derbyshire.  But  British  lino 
is  inferior  to  that  of  GermaoT,  from  whence,  chiefly  by  way  of  Prasaia  and  Ham- 
burg, from  100,000  to  170/WO  cwts.  are  annually  imported  (oommonly  as  ballast  in 
shipe  bringing  wool) ;  of  which  about  30,000  owts.  are  entered  for  home  ct 
tiou,  and  the  reel  is  re-exported,  moelly  to  India, 
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AGAL-AQAL.  This  is  lunally  written  Agar-agar.  It  is  the  Sphaero' 
coeeut  tpirumts  of  Agardh.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  prepared  sea- 
weed in  the  'East,  from.  Singapore  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  generally  to  China. 
It  is  used  not  onlvfor  food  but  as  a  stifiening  material  for  paper  and  fabrics. 

ALGEBIA.  The  total  population  in  1854  was  2,056,298  natives  in  districts 
under  military  gOYemment ;  Ciyil  Europeans,  155,607,  and  about  70,000  mili- 
tary. The  custom  duties  and  nayigation  dues  reoeived  in  1854  amounted  to 
X 102, 111.  The  number  of  vessds  ente^red  at  ports  of  Algeria  was  6817,  regis- 
tering 437,912  tons,  of  which  1417  vessels  were  from  French  ports,  1712  from 
foreign  ports,  and  3688  employed  in  die  Algerian  coasting-trade.  The  value 
of  the  total  imports  in  the  same  year  was  £3,249,378,  and  of  the  exports 
£1,687,043.  Tnere  were  in  all  1,903,675  acres  under  cultivation  with  grain, 
which  produced  25,772,000  bushels,  valued  at  £5,509,753.  In  1853  there 
were  1688  tobacco-planters,  cultivating  2287  acres  of  land,  the  produce  being 
1,637,523  kilogrammes  of  tobacco*  valued  at  1,435,226  francs. 

ALKALI.  Of  alkali  and  bariUa  we  imported  908  tons  in  1858  from  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  Peru,  ranging  in  price  fixmi  £17.  lOs  to  £19.  108.  The  aggregate 
value  was  £14,216.  The  average  imports  of  the  four  years  ending  1858  were 
about  1200  tons. 

ALMONDS.  The  trade  in  this  shelled-fimit  has  largelv  uicreased.  In  1858 
the  total  import  of  sweet  almonds  was  33,106  cwt.,  of  the  computed  value  of 
£98,532.,  upon  which  a  duty  of  10#  ner  cwt.  was  paid,  and  12,140  cwt.  were 
retained  for  home  consumption.  The  Spanish  almonds  were  valued  at  £4. 7«  2d 
per  cwt. ;  those  brought  m>m  Gibraltar  at  £5. 13«  per  cwt.  Of  bitter  almonds 
8370  cwt.  were  imported  in  the  same  year,  valued  at  £3.  per  cwt.,  which  came 
in  free  of  duty. 

ALOES.  The  average  annnal  imports  of  this  drug  have  been  lately  on  the 
increase.  Previous  to  1850  they  scarcely  averaged  130  tons ;  in  1858  they 
reached  265  tons.  The  btdk  of  this  comes  from  Southern  Africa  and  the  East 
Indies.  The  average  price  fixed  for  the  value  was  £1. 12#  Sd  per  cwt.  for  Cape 
aloes,  £6.  l6s6dfoT  Barbados,  and  £7.  for  Socotrine. 

ALPACA^  the  name  of  a  species  of  Peruvian  sheep ;  also  of  its  wool,  from 
which  a  fabric  has  been  manufactured  of  great  variety  and  utili^.  The  alpaca 
is  hardy,  can  feed  on  the  refuse  herbage  left  by  other  animals,  and  though  smaller 
ill  size  than  the  llama,  is  Uke  it,  used  in  Peru  to  carry  burdens.  Nine* 
tenths  of  its  wool  is  black,  the  rest  brown  or  srizzled.  The  staple  is  of  extra- 
ordinary length,  of  a  singularly  soft  and  siUcy  qnalit}^,  and  when  carefully 
managed  loses  nothing  of  its  gloss,  in  dyeing  and  finishing.  The  use  of  it 
has  rapidly  extended  in  the  worsted  manufactures  of  Yorkshire,  especially  by 
improved  processes.  The  quantity  of  the  wool  imported  from  1836,  when  Mr. 
Salt  of  Saltaire  made  his  first  purcliase,  to  1 840,  averaged  580,000  lbs.  per  annum. 
In  1851  the  import  had  reached  2,186,480  lbs. ;  and  the  advance  in  price  had 
risen  firom  \0d  per  lb.  in  1836  to  2«  64  per  lb.  in  1852.^iSM  Wool. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  introduction  of  alpaca  wool  was  the  bringing 
into  general  use  in  Yoriuhire  of  an  article  similar  m  many  of  its  properties, 
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namely,  mohair,  or  goat's  wool.  This  article  is  of  veiy  ancient  nse  in  manii- 
foctnrefl,  having  been  employed,  as  we  are  tanght  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  for  ihe 
furniture  and  coyering  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  The  wool  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Angora,  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  brought  from 
thence  on  the  backs  of  camels  to  Constantinople  for  shipment.  Although  many 
att^npts  have  been  made  to  extend  its  growth  beyond  this  immediate  district, 
they  hare  hitherto  generslly  fiuled.  Formerly,  yam  was  spun  by  hand  in  Turkey 
itsdf  to  a  lai^e  extent,  and  exported  to  France  ;  but  English  spun  mohair  yam 
has  now  entirely  superseded  it  The  export  of  this  yam  to  France  in  1850 
amounted  to  400,000  lbs. ;  and  in  Germany  its  consumption  is  greatly  increasing. 
It  is  manufiictured  in  Yorkshire,  chiefly  into  articles  for  ladies'  dresses,  of  great 
softness,  lustre,  and  brilliancy.  On  the  Continent,  and  in  some  parts  of  England, 
there  is  a  laige  and  increasing  production  from  this  article  of  what  is  called 
IJtrecht  velvet,  fbr  hsngings,  furniture,  linings  of  carriages,  &c. 

ALUM.  About  13,000  tons  of  alum  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which,  at  an  average  of  £8.  per  ton,  makes  an  aggregate  sum  of  £104,000  per 
annum.  In  1858, 1453  cwt.  of  alum  and  1 1 15  cwt  of  roche  alum  were  imported, 
worth  together  £1156.  The  exports  of  almn  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
70,000  cwt.  of  the  value  of  £89,735. 

AMBERGRIS.  The  imports  of  ambergris  are  very  small,  only  amounting 
to  a  few  ounces  a  year.  In  1858, 120  ounces  were  brought  in  of  the  value  of 
£211. 

ANCHORS.  With  the  extension  of  shipping  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
demand  fbr  anchors  increases ;  and  as  the  vessels  now  built  are  usually  of  a  much 
Iiffger  tonnage  than  formerly,  heavier  anchors  and  more  of  them  are  required. 
One  anchor  is  considered  necessary  fbr  every  20  tons.  The  aggregate  manu- 
ftctune  must  be  very  large,  seeing  Uiat  besides  those  required  for  our  own  mer- 
cantile and  naval  vessels,  16,772  tons  of  anchors,  grapnels,  &c  valued  at 
£261,500,  were  exported  in  1858. 

ANIML    In  1858  the  imports  of  this  resin  were  2623  cwts.,  chiefly  fixxm  iho 
west  and  east  coasts  of  Africa,  of  the  aggr^ate  value  of  £18,229. 
'   ANNATTO.    The  imports  of  this  colouring  substance  were  3835  cwts.  in 
1858,  valued  at  £1 1,846.    The  duty  was  removed  in  1845. 

APOTHECARY'S  WARES.  Under  this  designation  various  otherwisemide- 
Bcribed  and  unenumerated  artides  of  drags,  &c.,  are  annually  shipped  from  this 
country  to  the  value  of  about  half-a-million  sterling. 

AFFAREL.  Under  this  heading,  ready-made  clothes,  old  and  new,  are  shipped 
to  the  value  now  of  about  £2,500,000.  annually,  exclusive  of  about  £400,000 
slops  and  negro  clothing.  The  largest  portion,  upwards  of  £1,000,000,  goes  to 
Australia. 

ARGOL.  The  crust  or  sediment  of  wine  vats.  The  imports  have  been 
largely  on  the  decrease  of  late  years.  In  1854, 30,000  cwts.  were  fanported ;  while 
in  1858,  but  13,544  cwt  were  received.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  Peninsular  ports. 

ARMS  AND  AMMUNITION.  The  exports  under  this  head  have  increased 
of  late  years  beyond  the  sum  mentioned  at  page  354.  It  comprises  the  two 
items  of^guns  and  gunpowder  :  the  average  value  of  the  ten  years  ending  1858 
was  £600,000,  about  hiuf  of  which  amount  was  guns  and  hair  gunpowder. 

ARROWROOT.  The  imports  of  this  starch  for  food  are  now  very  laige. 
In  1858,  27,324  cwts.  were  imported,  and  nearly  all  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  aggregate  value  was  stated  at  £64,359.  The  duty  has  been  ^ifjV^ 
cwt  since  June,  1853.  St.  Vincent,  Barbados,  and  some  other  of  the  West 
India  islands,  furnish  the  chief  supplies.  The  manufiu:ture,  however,  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  Natd,  Sierra  Leone,  Fenang,  Brazil,  and  other  quarters. 

ASPHALTUM.  This  bituminous  substance,  when  of  a  good  and  pure  cha- 
racter, is  much  used  as  a  black  coating  or  varnish.  The  imports  in  1858 
amounted  to  2232  tons,  of  the  value  of  about  £20,000.  Some  came  from  Cuba, 
valued  at  £7.  per  ton ;  die  bulk  fh>m  the  south  of  France  at  £9. ;  and  the  best 
or  Egyptian  qualities  were  worth  £14. 10«  6d,  There  is  no  duty  levied  on  it. 
«  AUSTRIA.    The  population  of  the  Austrian  empire  in  1855,  exdnsive  of 
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the  milltaiy  wbs  89,411,809,  and  the  total  area  248,478.  The  reyenue  in  1856 
was  X27,81 6,237,  and  the  expenditure  £38,551,594.  The  pid>lic  debt  stood  at 
£241,700,000.  The  total  nmnber  of  merchant  vessels  that  belonged  to  Austria  at 
the  commencement  of  1857  was  651  sea-going  yessels  of  288,978  aggregate  tonnage, 
with  6804  men  as  crews;  and  2742  coasting  vessels  of  88,887  tons,  with  10,153 
crew.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  empire  in  1855  was  £28,646,491,  and 
of  the  exports  nearbr  the  same.  In  1853,  5,400,000  cwt  of  beet-root  sugar  was 
made  in  Austria.  Ln  the  same  year  there  were  1000  miles  of  raUwaj  in  operation^ 
and  89,000,000  passengers  were  conveyed  over  them ;  694,230  cwt.  of  tobacco  was 
consumed.  The  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  enter  and  clear  at  the  port  of 
Trieste  is  about  2500,  but  the  number  of  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  has 
been  declining,  now  scarcely  numbering  100.  The  value  <?  our  imports  fkom 
Austria  range  ftom  three  quarters  to  one  million  sterling  per  annum,  and  th» 
exports  of  British  manufactured  goods  sent  in  return,  are  to  ^e  value  of  one 
million.  The  transit  trade  of  go^  through  Austria  to  Turicey  and  other  coun- 
tries has  been  to  the  value  of  £14,500,000  per  annum.  A  veiy  large  proportion 
of  the  trade  of  Austria  passes  the  finontiers  of  the  neighbouring  G^man  States, 
from  whence  the  imports  have  been  increasing  in  importance  dT  late  years, 
although  the  exports  to  them  have  been  more  stationary.  Of  about  140,500,000 
acres,  the  computed  extent  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  there  were  in  1851 : — 

In  forest    ....  44,500,000  seres 

In  pMtnre  ....  92,000,000    „ 

In  meadow  and  garden     .  80,000,000   „ 

In  arable  land    .  .  52,000,000   „ 


In  vlnejardB  •      .    1,740^000  acres 

In  oUto,  laurel,  aodoliesU 
nntgroonds    •       .  1AA,000    „ 


The  agricultural  produce  that  year  was:  wheat,  67,679,000  bushels;  m, 
99,000,000;  barley,  740,600,000;  oats,  181,567,000;  maize,  56,000,000;  rice, 
1,500,000;  other  kinds  of  grain,  170,000,000;  pulse,  11,000,000;  potatoes, 
142,500,000  bushels;  wine,  622,500,000  gallons;  tobacco,  845,507  cwts.;  flax 
and  hemp,  8,098,000  cwts.;  linseed,  579,253  cwts.;  hops,  72,599  cwts.;  oHve 
and  seed  oil,  647,278  cwts.;  wool,  444,568  cwts.  The  consumption  of  beet  rool 
in  the  sugar  factories  in  1853  was  5,360,055  centners,  of  128|1ds.  eadi. 

The  live  stock  comprised  8,230,000  horses;  1 16,2 10  mules  and  asses ;  3,795,348 
bulls  and  oxen;  6,615,186  cows;  16,801,545  sheep;  2,275,900  goats;  and 
7,401,800  swine. 

Wool  is  a  very  important  item  botih  of  import  and  of  export  in  Austria,  the 
coarser  sorts  being  imported  in  large  onantities  chiefly  from  Russia;  while  the 
finer  kinds  for  the  most  part  grown  in  Hungary,  tuacm  one  of  the  chief  staples  of 
that  country,  and  are  annualbf'  exported  to  a  fiur  greater  extent  than  that  of  the 
imported,  to  supply  the  manufactories  of  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  of  France, 
and  of  Belgium,  from  1831  to  1840  the  annual  importation  of  wool  did  not 
quite  amount  to  50,000  cwts.,  and  from  1841  to  1850  it  did  not  rise  beyond 
68,000  cwts.,  but  in  1851  it  was  101,800  cwts.,  in  1852,  185,500  cwts.,  and  in 
1858,  120,800  cwts.  la  1854  the  blodude  of  the  Russian  ports  having  stopped 
the  usual  outlets  finr  the  wool  of  that  country,  a  large  quantity  was  famished  to 
Austria,  and  the  import  then  rose  to  201,800  cwts.  In  1855  it  was  210,780  Gwts.» 
and  in  1856  it  fell  to  184,220  cwts. 

Flax  and  hemp,  from  1841  to  1850  were  annually  imported  to  the  extant  of 
about  176,000  cwts.  In  1854,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  quantity  was  only  91,100  cwt.  In  1856  the  importations  rose  to 
207,100  cwts.,  a  large  proportion  being  Boman  hemp,  and  exceeding  the  quantity 
exported  bv  160,000  cwts. 

AZORES,  llie  entries  of  vessels  at  the  ports  of  the  Azores  in  1856  were 
685,  of  91,905  tons.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  brought  in  ranges  fitxm  £200,000  to 
£400,000  m  value,  and  of  those  cleared  from  £300,000  to  £480,000.  The  imports 
into  the  island  of  St.  Biichael  m  1857  were  valued  at  £131,684,  of  which 
£59,600  was  from  Great  Britain.  The  exports  from  this  island  in  the  same 
year  comprised  among  other  products,  120,788  boxes  of  oranges,  valued  at 
£78,290;  2604  quarters  of  wheat,  1880  of  Indian  corn,  and  14,670  of  beans, 
together  valued  at  £113,000. 

BADEN.    This-Onuid  I>acfay  has  a  supeEfides  of  278  geographical  square 
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miles,  and  its  inhabitants  in  1858  were  calculated  in  Tonnd  nunben  to  be 
1,380,000.  A  third  of  the  superficies  is  arable  land,  another  third  is  corered 
with  forests,  and  the  remaining  third  with  gardens,  fields,  pasture  lands,  &c. 
The  grain  crops  are  valued  at  about  £41,000,000;  pulse  and  root  crops, 
£1,000,000.    The  most  important  plant  is  tobacco,  which  during  the  last  fifteen 

Saars  has  been  ciUtiyated  with  the  greatest  success.  The  total  qnantiQr  raised 
now  about  180,000  cwts.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  tobacco  are  exported 
to  the  Zollverein  and  other  countries,  such  as  Austria,  Frsnce,  Spain,  and  North 
America.  In  1856  die  tobacco  crop  was  valued  at  £385,000.  The  cigar  manu- 
fiu;tories  employ  a  considerable  number  of  workmen,  paiticulariy  those  of  ICann* 
heim,  Banenbe^,  Leimen,  and  Sandhausen.  One  nctory  alone  gives  employ- 
ment to  several  hundred  workmen,  and  produces  annuaUy  80,000,000  cigars. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  made  during  the  last  twenty  yews  venr  remaik- 
able  progress.  The  finer  sorts  of  wine  begin  to  rival  the  best  growths  ('*  Cms,") 
of  Fnmoe  and  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  which  is  evident  by  the  daily  increaang 
exportation  of  these  wines  to  Switserland,  Northern  Qermany,  Holland,  England, 
and  also  to  North  America.  In  good  jetm  the  wine  crop  represents  annually 
a  value  of  £1,000,000.  The  best  growths  are  those  of  the  Tauber,  Wertheim» 
Ortenao,  Lake  of  Constance,  and  MaigraAer.  The  Grand  Duchy  possessed  in 
1858  no  less  than  600,000  cattle  of  all  sorts,  70,000  horses,  200,000  sheep  (the 
greater  part  with  fine  wool)  S4,000  goats,  500,000  pi^  15,000  beehives,  14,000 
donkeys,  and  more  than  20,000.000  poultry,  oomprismg  geese,  turkeys,  ducks, 
fowls,  pheasants,  &c.  The  number  of  manu&ctones  in  1849  was  335,  employ- 
ing 1 7 , 1 05  worionen.  During  the  last  ten  years  this  number  has  been  augmented 
by  several  large  establishments.  The  most  important  manufkctoiy  is  at  Ettlingen, 
near  Bastadt;  shirtings  and  cotton  velvets,  consuming  annually  at  least  2506 
bales  of  cotton,  and  employing  constantly  1800  workmen .  There  are  980  power 
looms,  50  hand  looms,  250  for  cutting  the  velvet,  and  2800  mule  Jennies.  The 
manufiicture  of  beet  root  sugar  at  Waghausel,  near  Bmchsel,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Zollverein.  More  tmm  a  million  of  quintals  of  beet  root  are  annuaUy 
made  into  60,000  to  80,000  quintals  of  sugar;  the  number  of  workmen  con- 
stantly employed  is  560,  but  during  several  months  of  the  year  it  increases  to 
8,200.  The  manufacture  of  wooden  and  musical  clocks,  emplored  in  1855  no 
less  than  1570  master  workmen,  and  three  times  that  number  of  commoa 
workmen.  The  clocks  made  in  the  Black  Forest  are  known  and  appreciated  as 
much  for  their  cheapness  as  fiM*  their  excellent  construction,  in  every  country 
where  clocks  are  nude  use  of.  The  total  value  of  the  docks  eold  exceeds 
£1,000,000.  This  trade  is,  however,  now  subject  to  a  severe  competition,  in 
consequence  of  the  nqnd  progress  which  a  like  indus^  has  made  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  carried  on  by  natives  of  the  Black  forest  and  others.  Each 
of  the  270,000  families  of  the  Qnmd  Duchy  consumes  per  year  232  lbs.  of  meal 
of  all  sorts.  If  we  calculate  the  net  revenue  raised  in  middling  years  finom 
agriculture,  forests,  and  mines,  we  find  a  total  of  nearly  44,000,000  florins,  or  a 
groBS  revenue  of  110,000,000  florins,  £19,166,667.  One  caimot  too  much 
admire  the  intelligent  perseverance  which  the  Government  has  manifested  fbr 
many  years  past,  by  accelerating  and  extending  its  river  and  land  communications. 
From  the  years  1831  to  1854,  £2,728,750  have  been  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  and  in  altenng  and  imorovtng  old  ones,  m  repairing  die  banks 
of  the  Bhine  and  other  rivers,  and  in  constructing  ports,  &c.;  independent  of 
£3,400,000  which  the  construction  of  the  railroad  ana  tdegrapha  had  cost  the 
Government.  The  Government  of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Leopold  expended  no 
less  than  £7,916,667  during  this  period  of  twenty-fbur  years,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
country  the  advantages  of  a  pcofect  system  of  locomotion  Bfprapmte  lo  the 
necessities  of  the  tunes. 

BALANCE  OF  TBADE.  A  very  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  since  the  remarks  in  the  body  of  this  work 
were  published.  Dating  fitnn  1854,  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  published  the  o(»nputed  real  value  of  the  imports  and  the 
declared  value  of  the  exports  ;  so  mat  now  a  more  correct  approximation  can 
be  made  of  the  extent  and  chancter  of  our  trade  inwards  and  outwards. 
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Hie  official  and  real  Talaes  of  exports  once  bore  yeiy  nearhr  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other  whidi  it  appears  the  imports  still  do— the  real  yalne  or 
money-price  being  about  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  more  than  the  official  yalne,  as  might 
be  expNBCted  to  be  the  case  when  the  official  columns  were  measnxed  hj  the 
prices  in  1694.  Bat  the  comparatiye  amonnt  of  these  ratings  at  onoe  anatud^ 
denly  changed  in  1819:  in  that  year  the  real  yalne  of  expmts  suddenly  sunk 
bcdow  the  official,  and  this  difference  has  gone  on  continually  increasing  up  to 
this  hoar,  when  it  has  become'perfectly  enormous.  I  may  refer  to  die  following 
figures,  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  retams,  for  the  proof  of  this  startling 
obseryation:^- 

Table  showing  the  official  and  declared  yalue  of  Exports  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  in  the  undeimentioned  yean. 

Offldsl  Talne  of      Deelared  rttat  OfBdal  Tihie  of     DeeUnd  Ttlae 

Ezporfea.  of  Exports.  Exports  of  fixporta. 

181S  .  .  £84,207,358  .  .  £4^494,219  1821  .  .  £44,286,683  .  .  £86,968,964 

1814  .  .  42,875,996   .  .  51,608,028  1822  .  :  43,814,872  .  .  35,458,048 

1815  .  .  85,717,071    .  .  41,617,873  1847  .  .  126,180,986  .  .  58,841,877 

1816  .  .  41,111,427   .  .  41,761,182  1848  .  .  132,617,681  .  .  51,849,445 

1817  .  .  42,70e,52l   .  .  46,608,249  1819  .  .  164,589,504  .  .  63,506,025 

1818  .  •  38,534,171   .  •  35,206,821  1852  .  .  109,831,158  .  .  78,676,854 

1819  .  .  38,895,625  .  .  86,424,652  1855  .  .  258,413,804  .  95,688,085 

1820  .  .  40,831,744  .  36,659,630  1858  .  .  305,542,708  .  .  116,608,756 

So  that  while  before  1819  the  official  yalue  of  the  exports  was  always  below 
their  real  yalue;  since  that  year,  while  the  official  and  real  yalne  of  the  imports 
has  presenred  the  same  proportion,  that  of  the  exports  has  so  enormously 
changed  that  the  official  yalue  is  now  to  the  real — that  is,  the  money  receiyed 
for  them — as  305  to  1161  There  has  been  some  powerfbl  cause  at  work  to  haye 
suddenly  produced  a  change  so  prodigious,  t  leaye  it  to  statistical  philo- 
sophers to  say  what  that  cause  is. 

The  difference,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one,  probably  arose  from  this,— 
that  the  official  yaluation  of  both  imports  and  exports  was  made  in  1694 ;  but 
the  former  consists  chiefly  of  raw  produce,  sudi  as  com,  cotton,  and  the  like, 
as  to  which  the  application  of  machinery  and  the  diyision  of  labour,  as  well  as 
the  change  of  our  currency,  haye  had  comparatiyely  little  inflnence;  while  the 
exports  are,  for  the  most  piurt,  of  mant^actured  goodSt  on  which  capital,  machi- 
nery, and  a  contracted  currency  haye  had  an  immense  and  decisiye  influence. 
The  returns  since  1854,  when  the  real  yalue  of  the  imports  was  first  ascertamed, 
proye  this  dedsively,  for  they  ore  as  follows: — 


Ysani 

IxpoBn. 

Ezpoan. 

Official 
Valae. 

Real 
Value. 

Offloial 
Volne. 

Beal 
Valae. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

124,136,018 
117,284,881 
181,987.768 
186,215,849 
138^150,144 

152.889,053 
148,542350 
172,544,154 
187.844,441 
163,795^808 

214,071,842 
226,198,262 
258,805,458 
953,296.718 
305.512,708 

97,184,726 

95.689.065 

115,826,948 

122,066,107 

116,606,756 

The  columns  of  exports  here  are  of  the  British  produce  and  manufactures  only, 
both  in  the  official  and  real  columns,  because  it  is  there  that  the  prodigious 
change,  m  compared  with  the  imports  in  the  same  years,  has  occurred.  The 
colonial  produce  exported  bears  in  real  and  official  yalue,  much  the  same  pro* 
portions  as  the  imports. 

Although  the  (jficial  yalue  of  imports  does  not  afibrd  an  exact  test  of  their 
real  yalue,  yet  it  afibrds  a  dose  approximation  to  it,  differing  only  in  the  real 
value  being  somewhat  greater  than  the  official;  whereas  the  official  returns 
of  exports  for  tiie  last  thirty  years  exhibit  returns  enormously  at  yariance  with 
the  realyakie,— die  real  being  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  below  the  official,  which 
difference  is  yearly  increasing  with  the  fall  in  tne  money  yalue  of  our  exports, 
fortunately  this  is  now  plac^  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  returns  of  the  real  value 
qf  import,  which,  since  tne  year  1854,  haye  been  made  up  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
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Fortta^B  npresentations  of  the  deceptiye  nature  of  the  official  retntiu  of  exports 
and  imports  oonstdered  as  a  test  or  their  real  valae.  The  following  are  the 
retoms  of  the  offidal  and  declared  (or  real^  value  of  both  exports  and  impoits 
since  the  improrement  recommended  hj  Mi,  Porter  came  mto  operation*  in 
1854:— 

Trate  Balance  of  Trade  as  shown  hy  the  Beal  and  Dedaied  Valne  of  Exports 

and  Imports^  1854-58. 


Tetta 

Impoiia, 

Baal 

Valna. 

Ezpoita,  Declared  Value. 

Balance 

BrtUah 
Produce  and 
Manubctoie. 

Foreigii 
and  Colonial 
Mercbandlae. 

Total 

EzportB. 

1864 
186S 
1856 
1857 
1856 

168.889,068 
143.648,850 
179.644,164 
187.H44,441 
161,688,883 

97,184.786 

96,688.065 

115,836,948 

133,066.107 

116,606»766 

14,636,866 
91.003.816 
98,898.406 
94,108.194 
98,174.088 

115,881,009 
116,691.800 
189.830,858 
146.174,801 
139,789,779 

86.667,961 
96.861,650 
8i8,833,801 
41,670,140 
94,801,053 

BaUnee  agtinat  EnglBiid  In  flT«  yean  .     •      .       •   £168,714,505  | 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Act,  established  by  the  decisive  eridence  of  the  returns 
of  the  real  valne  of  the  imports  and  exports,  as  now  ascertained  since  the  real 
valne  of  the  former  has  been  entered  according  to  Mr.  Porter's  snggestions. 

It  has  senerallj  heea  considered  that  to  cany  on  a  profitable  oommeroe,  the 
balance  o«  trade,  as  it  is  termed,  shoold  be  in  our  &voar;  that  is,  that  the  valne 
of  the  goods  exported  should  be  greater  than  those  imported.  But  there  are  seve- 
ral matters  which  are  generally  overlooked  in  the  estimate.  Ist  Great  Britain 
is  the  entreat  or  port  of  receipt  for  most  of  the  goods  of  foreign  produce  intended 
for  the  contment  and  other  quarters.  Large  caraoes  oome  here  lor  orders,  or  are 
stored  or  landed  to  be  transhipped.  2nfiy.  We  now  do  most  of  the  canying 
trade  of  the  world,  and  large  jnofits  are  therefor^  made  by  our  merchants  and 
dealers  on  fineights,  insurance,  commission,  and  brokerage.  Articles  of  foreign 
merchandise  imported  for  re-export,  as  well  as  those  woriced  up  in  manu&ctnresi, 
are  therefore  indirectly  beneficial  to  our  commerce. 

BANKBUPTCT*— A  short  Act  was  passed  (20  and  21  Vict.  c.  60),  13th 
August,  1859,  to  amend  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Act,  which  recites 
that  *'  Whereas  by  the  Irish  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Act,  1857,  unclaimed  divi- 
dends made  before  the  passing  of  tne  said  Act  are  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  its  two  hundred  and  ninety-fourth  Section,  but  no  provision  is  thereby  made 
for  the  disposal  of  snch  unclaimed  dividends,  and  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the 
said  Act  by  supplying  the  said  omission:  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Migesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  in  the  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  an&o- 
rity  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

"  The  Court  may  order  that  dividends  which  had  been  declared  before  the 
passing  of  the  said  Irish  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Act,  1857,  and  which  have  re- 
mained unclaimed  for  the  space  A  three  years  from  the  declaration  thereof,  shall 
be  divided  and  paid  amongst  the  other  creditors,  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Sixth  of  WiUiam  the  Poivth,  Chapter  Fourteen,  Section  One  hundred  and 
twen^-eigfat  "The  said  recited  Act  and  this  Act  shall  be  treated  and  coo- 
strued  as  one  Act.*' 

According  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Perry,  the  careftd  compiler  of  tiie 
bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Weekly  Gazette^  the  number  d  compositions  and 
assignments,  and  arrangements  out  of  Court  may  be  taken  at  10,000  to  12,000 
annually,  and  the  number  of  estates  administered  in  bankruptcy  does  not  exceed 
1000. 

The  number  of  fiats  issued  in  England  and  Wales,  was  in  1882, 1700,  and  in 
1 883,  1283;  at  about  which  number  it  remained  until  1837,  when  it  rose  to  1939. 
Tins  great  increase  consisted  almost  entirely  of  country  fiats,  which  rose  frxun 
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724  to  1408.  The  number  of  town  fiats  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding 4  years.  In  the  five  years  ending  July  5,  1848,  the  number  of  certificates 
respectively  granted,  by  the  five  ConunissiQnerB  of  the  London  Bankmptcy 
Court  were  as  follows: 


Flnt-doss  Certlflcates  ... 
Seoond-daiB       „ 
Thlrd-dus         „ 
Certlflcatefl  suspended  ... 

Eymns. 

Fonblanqae. 

FUie. 

Holroyd. 

Goalbnni. 

17 
283 

18 
140 

9 

56 

31 

251 

177 

134 

5 

49 

161 

246 

169 

40 

10 

81 

61 
230 

55 
152 

10 

184 

47 
167 

48 

227 

3 

134 

AdJournmeiit  of  Bnkrpts*. 
Esauninatioii,  tine  ah 

The  number  of  sittings  held  before  each  London  Gonmiissioner  in  the  four  years 
ending  1859,  under  the  arrangement  danses  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  Consolidation 
Act,  1849 ;  the  Joint  Stock  Winding-np  Act,  and  the  7  and  8  Vict  c.  70,  was 
as  foIlowB:— 


Efaxa. 

Eonblanqoe. 

Fane. 

Holroyd. 

GoallranL|    Total. 

Arrangements    - 
Joint-Stock  Comps^  Act 
7  end  8  Vict  o.  70 

Total      .       . 

161 
27 
28 

239 
67 
16 

812 

210 
66 
17 

177 
58 
20 

210 
19 
24 

1006 

217 

100 

211 

202 

255 

258 

1328 

In  the  District  Courts  of  Bankmptcy  the  retoms  were:— 


Armffementa 

Joint  Stock  Gomps.  Act. 

7  and  8  Vict  o.  70. 

Total        .       .       .       . 


170 

nIL 


170 


158 

5 

nlL 


163 


648 
17 
16 


681 


84 
nlL 
nil 


84 


41 
18 
17 


76 


87 
1 
8 


41 


6 

19 

niL 


25 


The  average  number  of  public  sittings  in  Bankruptcy  in  the  London  Court  in 
the  6  years  ending  1859  were  4322,  and  private  sittings  2903. 

An  official  return  published  early  in  1860,  shewed  that  the  total  amount  of 
monies  paid  into  the^ank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  Accountant  in  Bmk- 
ruptcy,  on  general  account  of  Bankrupt's  estates,  for  die  year  1858  was 
j^l,431,717,  by  official  assignees  and  others,  £48,187  of  sale  of  stock  fix>m 
Bankruptcy  Fund  Account  There  was  paid  out  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancd- 
lor  for  investments,  £110,000,  and  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  ^^483,804. 
The  amount  transferred  as  dividends  was  £1,000,851,  and  paid  out  as  dividends 
in  the  year  was  £976,539.  On  the  unclaimed  dividend  account  there  was  paid  in 
£1500,  and  paid  out  for  investment  £1600.  There  was  paid  into  the  Chief 
Begistrar's  Account  by  assignees,  &c.,  £43,532,  interest  on  stock,  £49,606,  by 
Conmiissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  £21,201.  The  net  balances  standing  on  the 
1st  January,  1859,  were  in  the  General  Bankrupts'  Estates  Account,  ^12,124 
in  cash,  £36,532  in  stock,  and  £93,200  in  Exchequer  bills.  In  the  Bankruptcy 
Fund  Account  £1,579,822  in  stock.  In  the  Unclaimed  Dividend  Account 
£223  in  cash  and  £9146  in  stock.  Li  the  Chief  Begistrar's  Account  £13,623 
in  cash,  and  £112,788  in  stock. 

The  general  expenses  incuned  were,  in  salaries,  £54,456,  compensations  in 
London,  £8124;  in  the  country,  £9221;  retiring  annuities,  £3798;  expenses 
and  travelling,  &c..  £8437,  surplus  monies  invested  in  stock,  £30,000,  total, 
£114,106.  The  salaries  of  the  nve  London  Commissioners  are  £2000  a  year, 
of  the  ten  Country  Commissioners,  £1800;  of  the  London  Begistrars    £1000, 
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and  of  the  Coontiy  Begiitran,  £800.  The  Acoountant  has  £1500  and  hia 
diief  clerk  £800.  The  Master  has  £1S00.  The  ushers  in  London  have 
salaries  of  £100,  and  in  the  coontry  of  £80, 

In  1857,  there  were  30  failures  reported  in  Canada  £ast>  with  liabilities 
amoonting  to  1,790,000  doL;  in  1858,  there  were  62  fiulnres,  with  liabilities  of 
1,736,810  dol.  In  Canada  West,  in  1857,  there  were  134  fiiihires,  with  liabilitiea 
of  4,886,000  dol. ;  in  1858,  there  were  251  failures,  with  liabilities  of  1,689,255  doL 
For  the  purpose  of  con^parison  with  these  figures,  it  may  be  added  that  the  re- 
ported &iluies  in  Kew  Xork  City  in  1857.  were  915,  with  liabUities  of  185,129,000 
^L;  m  1856,  there  weie  406,  with  liabilities  of  17,773,462  dol  The  total  le- 
ported  failures  throughout  the  United  States  avd  the  British  Frovinees,  in  1857, 
were  5,118,  with  liabiliHes  of  299,801,000  doL}  in  1858,  the  fiuhires  were  4,537, 
w4th  liabilities  of  100,187,571  dolUurs. 

In  the  annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Dun,  Boyd,  and  Co.  mercantile  agents,  New 
York,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  &ilures  in  the  United  States  m  the  year 
1859  was  3913,  involying  liabiUties  of  64,294,000  doi  This  is  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  failures  since  1858  of  312,  and  in  habilities  of  31,455,662  dol  Of  the 
failures  in  1859,  123,  with  liabilities  of  4,759,000  doL  occurred  in  Boston,  and 
160,  with  debto  to  the  extent  of  1,927,000  dol,  in  the  rost  of  Massachusetts;  61. 
with  liabilities  of  1,159,000  dol,  occurred  in  Maine;  25,  with  Habilities  of 
807,000  dol,  in  Hew  Hampshire;  36,  with  liabiUties  of  560,000  dol,  in  Ver- 
mont ;  12,  with  liabilities  of  256,000  dol,  in  Froyidence ;  and  10,  with  debia 
amounting  to  359,000  dol,  in  the  rest  of  B^le  Island.  The  numb^  in  New 
York  ci^  was  299,  with  liabilitiea  of  13^18,000  dol  Of  the  wholfi  number  of 
fiiilnres  in  1859,  401  were  classed  as  swindling  and  absconding  debtors  with  obli- 
gations amounting  to  5,650,000  dol ;  and  as  not  dishonest,  but  who  wiD  pay 
tittle  or  nothing,  673,  with  debts  to  the  extent  of  7,932,p09.  The  number  Uke^ 
to  pay  in  fiill  was  stated  at  130,  whose  indebtedness  ampunted  to  6,242,000  dol 

The  mmiber  of  failures  in  Capiada  and  the  British  PqoTinoes  for  the  same  year 
was  350,  with  debts  to  iha  amount  of  4,073,000<  dollars. 

The  aggregate  of  the  past  three  years  shews  a  bankrupt  debt  in  the  Unitecl 
States  and  British  N.  iUnerica  of  the  enormous  sum  of  468,255,571  dol,  of  which 
amount  262,908,508  dot  will  prove  an  absolute  loss  to  the  creditors.  This  is 
irrespective  of  the  immense  losses  by  raihoad  and  other  public  corporate  compo* 
nics.  In  1857  the  failu^^  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  about  eighteen  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  ip  1,859  rising  seyen  per  cent,  thus  proving  that  the  effects  of 
tlie  crisis  were  move  nmediafeefy  felt  in  the  eities  of  th»  Union,  for  the  per  cent* 
age  of  21  cities  shews  about  the  same  ratio.  The  ioilnres  of  the  t?rQ  years  1858 
and  1859,  were  mostly  confined  to  the  conntiy.  The  number  appears  large, 
but  the  amount  invcdved  was  comparatively  smaO. 

BANKRUPTCY. — Some  most  sweeping  changes  have  been  mada  in  tha 
law  of  Bankruptcy  of  late  years  by  the  Bankruptcy  tjaw  Consolidation  Act  oC 
1849,  and  more  especially  in  1861.  Formerly  the  simple  olyect  of  distributing 
the  estate  of  an  insolvent  amongst  his  qradttors  and  the  releasing  the  debtor  from 
his  liabilities  was  sought  by  a  threefold  division  of  jmrisdiotton  under  Bankruptcy, 
Protection  and  lusolven^. 

But  the  Act  of  the  Lord  Chanoellor  '<  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Inaolvency  in  i^ogland,"  24  &  2j5  Vict  c.  134,  completely  changed 
the  practice,  and  by  aboliahio^  the  distinction  between  traders  and  non-traders, 
founded,  at  the  same  time  a  uniibrm  soheme  for  administering  their  propertgf^ 
under  courts  acting  upon  the  same  principles.  Eyery  simtply  unfortunate 
debtor  has  now  a  re^y  means  of  escaping  from  protracted  impnsonment,  and 
of  being  relieved  from  his  liabilities. 

Until  this  act,  (observes  Mr,  Holdsworth  in  his  popular  digest),  ''  our  law 
had  always  made  a  marked  distinction  between  its  deaUng  with  traders  and  with 
non-traders,  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  The  fonnef  were  stj^led 
bankrupts,  and  the  latter  insolvents.  The  administration  of  their  estates  was 
comipitted  to  two  distinct  sets  of  courts,  and  was  ordained  upon  very  different 
principles.    One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  act^  is  the  abolition  of  thi« 
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distinction  between  insolvents  and  bankmpts.  Both  traders  and  non-traders, 
who  fiul  to  meet  their  engagements  will  in  futare  become  bankrupts  ;  and  both 
will  in  general  obtain  as  bankmpts  an  advantage  which  was  previooslj  confined 
to  the  former  dass,  a  final  release  fh)m  their  liabilities.  It  is  trae  that  the  acts 
which  constitute  bankmpU^  on  the  part  of  a  trader  do  not  always  have  the  same 
efiectin  regard  to  a  non^rader  ;  but  when  once  bankruptcj  is  established,  both 
classes  are  now  dealt  with  on  the  same  principk»  and  bj  tne  same  courts.  By  the 
19th  and  20th  section  of  the  act,  it  was  provided  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
insolvent  debtors'  court,  and  of  the  county  oonrts  in  insolvency  matters, 
should  cease  and  determine,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  completion  and 
winding-up  of  business  pending  in  these  courts  when  Uie  act  came  into  operation 
on  October  11, 1861. 

The  powers  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  are  now  defined  by  the  12th  clanse  of 
*"  The  Bankmptey  Consolidation  Act,  1849,"  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  106),  and  the 
1st  cUiUse  of  **  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1861,"  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  134. 

Under  the  first  of  these  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  primary  jurisdiction, 
has  superintendence  and  control  in  all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  hears, 
determines,  and  makes  orders  in  any  matter  of  bankruptcy  whatever,  so  &r  as 
the  assignees  are  concerned,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  estate  and  efiects 
of  the  bankrupt,  or  of  any  estate  or  efiects  taken  under  the  bankruptcy  and 
daimed  by  the  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  or  relating  to  any  wtXs 
done  or  sought  to  to  done  by  the  assignees  in  their  character  of  assignees,  by 
virtue  or  under  colour  of  the  bankruptcv  ;  and  also  in  any  matter  of  bi^ruptcy 
whatever,  as  between  the  assignees  and  any  creditors  or  other  person  appearing 
and  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cotut,  and  also  in  any  application  for  an 
order  of  dischuge,  and  in  any  other  matter,  whether  a  bankruptcy  or  not,  where 
the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  the  petition  on  application,  but 
subject  to  an  appeal.  While  the  latter  section  provides  that  the  existing  court 
of  bankruptcj  shall  have  and  exercise,  for  the  purposes  of  that  act,  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  aU  the  jurisdiction 
powers  and  autiiorities  now  poeseased  by  the  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  England.  At  present  this  court  consists  of  the  London  and  Countiy 
Commissioners.  Within  the  London  district  this  court  has  the  sole  and  entire 
jurisdiction  in  all  bankruptcy  business.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is  divided 
mto  seven  districts,  those  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Devonport^  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Exeter,  and  Newcastie-on-TV^ie. 

In  each  of  these  there  is  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  presided  over  by  a  Commis- 
sioner with  the  same  powers  as  are  possessed  by  the  London  Commissioners. 
The  act  however  contemplates  the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  Conntiy  district 
courts,  for  it  confers  upon  the  Crown  power,  if  upon  any  vacancy  in  tiie  office  of 
commissioner  of  any  countiy  district,  there  shall  no  longer  be  a  commissioner 
fat  such  district,  to  transfer  lul  the  jurisdiction,  powers  and  authorities  held  by 
the  commissioner  of  such  district,  to  the  judges  of  the  county  courts,  or  any  of 
them  exercising  jurisdiction  within  such  district  or  any  part  thereof,  (sec  4). 
Moreover,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  whole  countiy  bankruptcy 
Juiisdietion  to  the  county  courts,  power  is  given  to  Her  Migesty  in  Conned  to 
create  additional  counter  court  districts  in  the  country,  if  it  shall  be  found 
expedient  to  invest  the  judges  thereof  with  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy,  and  to 
make  such  new  arrangements  of  tiie  districts  of  the  bankruptqr  and  county 
courts  respectively  as  may  be  found  desirable  in  order  to  assign  a  convenient 
district  or  districts  to  such  new  court  or  courts.  The  county  oonrts  have  indeed 
an  exclusive  juriBdiction  in  bankruptcy  oonforred  upon  them  immediately,  in 
one  class  of  cases,  for  the  94th  section  provides,  that  when  a  debtor  not  resident 
in  the  metropolitan  district  (that  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  G^eral  Post 
Office),  petitions  for  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  himself,  and  knows 
or  venly  believes  that  the  debts  justiy  due  and  proveable  under  his  bankniptejr, 
amount  hi  the  whole  to  it  smn  not  eyeeeding  £300,  he  shall  file  his  petition  m 
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the  ooaniy  oonrt  for  the  diatrict  in  which  he  shall  have  VRsided  for  the  six  months 
next  hefore  the  filing  of  his  petition,  or  for  the  longest  period  daring  those  eks. 
months,  unless  he  is  in  custod  j,  and  theo  in  the  coonfcj  coort  of  the  district  in 
which  he  is  in  custody. 

Moreover,  at  the  first  meeting  of  creditors,  after  the  at^ndicaiion  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  majority  in  nnmber  and  value  of  the  czeditors  present  at  such 
meeting  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof,  may  determine  that  the  proceedings  in 
the  bankruptcy  shall  be  transferred  to,  and  henceforth  prosecuted  in,  the  county 
court  of  any  district  other  than  the  metropolitan  district,  and  the  court  sludl 
order  the  same  accordingly,  upon  being  satisfied  that  such  resolution  was  duly 
made  (sec.  109).  The  London  and  ^strict  bankruptcy  court  sits  daily  for  the 
dispatdi  of  business,  holidays  excepted.  The  place  and  the  time  for  the  sittings 
d  county  courts  are  regulated  by  general  orders. 

From  the  decisions  of  the  bankruptcy  commissioners,  and  of  the  county 
court  judges  acting  in  bankruptcy,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Chancery,  which  must  be  presented  within  thirty  days. 

The  fees  payable  in  the  matter  of  bankruptcy  are  to  be  taken  exclusively  by 
means  of  stamps.  Their  amount  is  fh)m  time  to  time  fixed  by  general  orders 
issued  by  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

By  section  51,  the  oommissioners  are  empowered  to  sit  at  chambers  for  the 
dispatch  of  such  part  of  the  business  of  their  courts  as  can,  without  detriment 
to  the  public  advantage  arising  from  the  discussion  of  questions  in  open  court, 
be  heard  in  chambers.  The  transaction  of  the  unopposed  and  purely  adminis- 
trative business  of  the  court  is  still  fbrther  facilitated  by  clause  53,  which 
empowers  the  registrars  to  make  abjudication  of  bankruptcy,  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  any  bankrupt,  to  grant  protection,  to  pass  the  last  examination  of 
any  bankrupt  in  cases  where  the  assignees  and  creditors  do  not  oppose,  to  hold 
and  preside  at  meetings  of  creditors,  to  audit  and  pass  accounts  of  assignees,  and 
to  sit  in  chambers  and  dispatch  there  such  part  of  the  administrative  business  of 
the  court  and  suchnncont^ted  matters  as  shall  be  defined  in  general  orders,  or  as 
the  commissioners  in  any  particular  matter  shall  direct.  Bat  the  registrar  may 
not  commit  any  one  or  hear  a  disputed  abjudication,  or  any  question  of  the 
allowance  or  suspension  of  an  order  of  discharge.  The  registrar  may  sojourn 
any  matter  coming  before  him  for  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners.  And 
(sec.  53)  any  party  during  the  proceedings  before  the  registrar  may  take  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner  upon  any  point  or  matter  arising  in  the  course  of 
such  proceedings,  or  upon  the  result  of  such  proceedings. 

The  registrars  of  the  court  may,  during  vacation,  or  the  illness  or  absenoOy 
ftom  any  reasonable  cause,  of  any  commissioner,  act  as  his  deputy. 

All  persons  having  the  legal  capacity  of  entering  into  binding  contracts  are 
liable  to  be  adjudged  bankrupts.  Aliens  and  denizens,  as  well  as  natural  bom 
subjects,  may  incur  this  liability.  A  wife,  being  a  sole  trader  in  the  city  of 
London  under  the  customs  thereof,  the  wife  of  a  convict  sentenced  to  transport- 
ation, and  peers,  or  members  of  parliament  may  become  bankrupts. 

But  by  clause  69,  it  is  expressly  enacted,  that  no  debtor  who  is  not  a  trader, 
shall  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  except  in  respect  of  some  one  of.  the  acts  of  bank- 
ruptc)r  hereinidter  described  as  applicable  to  a  non-trader.  The  law  on  this 
point  is  still  contained  in  the  69th  section  of  **  The  Bankruptcy  Consolidation 
Act,  1849,'*  which  enacts  that  '*  all  alum  makers,  apothecaries,  auctioneers, 
bankers,  bleachers,  brokers  of  all  kinds,  brickmakers,  builders,  calenderers, 
carpenters,  carriers,  cattle  oi  sheep-salesmen,  coach  proprietors,  cowkeepers, 
dyers,  fullers,  keepers  of  inns,  taverns,  hotels  or  coffee-nouses,  lime-burners, 
livery-stable  keepers,  market-gardeners,  millers,  packers,  printers,  shipowners, 
shipwrights,  victuallers,  warehousemen,  wharfingers,  persons  using  the  trade  or 
profession  ot'  a  scrivener,  receiving  other  men's  moneys  oi  estates  into  Uieir  trust 
or  custody,  persons  insuring  their  shops  or  their  freight  or  other  matters  agiunst 
the  perils  oi  the  sea,  and  Sd  persooB  using  the  trade  of  merchandise  by  way  of 
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baigaining,  exchange,  bartering,  oommiflsion,  oonsignment*  or  otherwise,  in 
gross  or  retail,  and  fdl  persons  who  either  for  themselves,  or  as  agents  or  factoi-s 
f(jr  others,  seek  their  living  by  baying  and  selling,  or  buying  and  letting  for  hire, 
or  by  the  workmaoship  of  goods  or  commodities,  shall  be  deemed  traders/* 

The  acts  of  bankmptcy  in  a  trader  may  be  either  of  the  following : — 
If  he  shall  depart  tnis  realm,  that  is  to  postpone  the  payment  of  his  debts  ; 
or  being  out  of  tike  reahn,  shall  remain  abroad  with  the  intent  to  defraud  or 
delay  his  creditors;  or  shall  depart  finom  his  dwelling-house  with  the  same 
object ;  or  otherwise  absent  himself,  or  begin  to  keep  house,  or  suflbt  himself  to 
be  arrested  or  taken  in  execution  for  any  debt  not  due,  or  yield  himself  to  prison, 
or  suffer  himself  to  be  outlawed,  or  procure  himself  to  be  arrested  or  taken  m  ex^ 
cution,  or  his  goods,  money  or  chattels  to  be  attached,  se<|uestered  or  taken  In 
execution  ;  or  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  either  within  this  realm  or  elsewhere, 
any  fraudulent  grant  or  conveyance  of  any  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods  or 
chattels,  or  make  any  fraudulent  gift,  delivery,  or  transfer  of  same.  Making 
any  arrangement  for  paying  or  securing  the  debt  of  a  petitioning  creditor,  and  not 
paying,  securing  or  compounding  a  debt  on  which  a  trader>debtor  summons 
has  issued,  under  the  78 — 86  clause  of  the  Act  1849  ;  Wing  in  prison  for  14 
days  under  arrest ;  escaping  fix>m  custody  when  arrested  $  filing  a  declaration  that 
he  is  unable  to  meet  his  engagements. 

Another  act  of  bankruptcy  peculiar  to  a  trader  arises  under  the  73rd  section  of 
**  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1861,'*  which  provides  that« 

"  If  any  execatioB  shall  be  levied  by  seizure  and  sale  of  any  of  tiie  goods  or  diattels  of  amv 
trader  debtor  upon  any  Judgment  reoovered  In  any  action  personal  for  the  recovery  of  any 
debt,  or  money  demand,  exceeding  ^fty  pottnds^  every  such  debtor  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  an  act  of  bankmptcy  fTom  the  date  of  the  seisure  of  snch  goods  and  chattels :  Pro- 
vided always,  that  unless  in  the  meantime  a  petition  for  adjudication  of  bankmptcy  against  the 
debtor  be  presented,  the  sherUTor  other  officer  making  the  levy  shall  proceed  with  the  execu- 
tion, and  shall,  at  the  end  of  seven  days  after  the  sale,  pay  over  the  proceeds,  or  so  much  as 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  execution  creditor,  who  shall  be  entitled  thereto.  notwiUistanding  such 
act  of  bankmptcy,  unless  the  debtor  be  adjudged  a  bankrapt  within  fourteen  days  fh>m  the 
date  of  the  sale,  in  which  case  tiie  money  so  received  by  the  creditor  shall  be  paid  by  him  to 
the  assignee  under  the  bankmptcy,  but  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  shall  not  Incur  any  liability 
by  reason  of  anything  done  by  him  as  aforesaid :  Provided  also,  that  in  case  of  bankruptcy  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  such  action  and  execution  shall  be  retained  and  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  and  the  balance  only  after  such  payment  be  paid  to  the  assigneea.** 

The  acts  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  a  non-trader  are  defined  by  the  70th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1861  as  follows: — 

"If  any  person  not  being  a  trader  shall,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  (1) 
depart  this  realm,  or  (S)  being  out  of  this  realm,  shall  with  such  intent  remain  abroad,  or  shall 
(3)  with  such  intent  make  any  fhtudulent  conveyance,  gift,  delivery  or  tran»fer  of  his  real  or 
peorsonal  estate,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  snch  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  thereby 
committed  an  act  of  buikruptcy:  Provided  always  that  before  any  adjudication  in  bankmptcy 
shall  be  made  against  the  debtor  under  this  section,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed  :— 

**  1.  A  copy  of  the  petition  for  adjudication  shall  be  served  personally  on  the  debtor  either 
within  the  Jurisdiction,  or  in  such  place  or  country,  or  within  such  limits  abroad,  as  the  Court 
•h^  upon  application  for  the  purpose,  direct 

"S.  Such  copy-petition  shall  have  endorsed  thereon  a  memorandum,  in  a  form  to  be  settled 
by  a  general  order,  qpecifying  the  time  within  which  the  debtor  is  to  appear  on  such  petition; 
and  such  time  shall,  when  the  service  is  to  be  made  abroad,  be  the  time  which  the  court  shall 
think  reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  place  or  country  where  the  service  is  to  be  mad& 

"3.  In  no  case  shall  the  time  for  appearance  be  less  than  thirty  days  aftor  servica 

"4.  If  such  personal  service  has  not  been  effected,  the  court  must  be  satisfied  that  every 
reasonable  effort  was  made  to  effect  the  same,  and  that  the  attempt  to  serve  such  petition  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  debtor,  and  was  defeated  by  his  conduct 

**6.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  appearance  the  court  shall  on  the  hearing 
Of  such  petition  be  satisfied  that  an  act  of  bankmptcy  has  been  oommitted  within  the  meaning 
el  this  section,  it  may  adjudge  such  debtor  to  be  a  biwkmpt" 

The  7l8t  section  enumerates  two  distinct  acts  of  bankruptcy  common  to  both 
traders  and  non-traders :  first,  that  of  lying  in  prison ;  and  second,  that  of 
escaping  out  of  prison.  In  the  latter  case  the  person  is  deemed  to  have  been 
a  bankrupt  from  the  time  of  his  arrOBt )  in  the  former  case,  only  after  the  expira- 
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tion  of  fbmteea  da^i,  or  if  a  non-trader,  two  months.    We  gire  the  aectioiL 

entire:—* 

'*  If  any  dUbtoTi  whether  •  trader  or  noti  havlnff  been  arrested  or  committed  to  prlioa  for 
dehti  or  on  an  attadiment  for  non-payment  of  money,  shall  (1)  upon  such  or  any  owa:  arrest 
or  commitment  for  deht  or  non-peyment  of  money,  or  upon  any  detention  for  debt,  lie  m  pHmntt 
being  a  trader,  for  fourteen  days,  or  not  being  a  trader,  for  two  calendar  montha,  or  having 
been  arrested  for  any  cause,  shall  lie  In  prison  as  aforesaid  after  any  detnlner  for  debt  lodged 
against  him  and  not  discharged,  erery  such  debtor  shall  thereby  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  or  (9)  If  any  such  debtor  having  been  arrested,  committed  or  detained 
for  debt,  shall  ewe^M  out  cffrimm  or  custody,  vmri  such  debtor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  thereby 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  fTom  the  thne  or  such  arrest,  commitment  or  detontion.  But 
no  debtor  shall  be  adjudged  bankrupt  on  tbe  ground  of  having  lain  hi  prison  as  sforesaid,  unless 
having  been  summoned  he  shall  not  offer  such  security  for  tbe  debt  or  debts  in  respect  of  which 
he  Is  imprisoned  or  detained,  as  the  commissioner  or  registrar  whose  duty  it  would  otherwise 
be  to  adjudicate  shall  deem  reasonably  sufficient" 

The  three  reaaisites  to  make  a  mere  bankmpt  as  a  trader  when  done  by  a 
creditor  are— 1.  ^roof  of  trading;  2.  Proof  of  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed; 
S.  Proof  of  a  sufficient  petitioning  creditor's  debt. 

By  section  89,  *'the  amount  of  the  debt  of  any  creditor  petitioning  for  adjudicatf on  of 
bankruptcy  against  a  debtor,  whethei  a  trader  or  not,  shall  be  as  follows— that  Is  to  say:— 

"The  debt  (rf  a  slnji^e  creditor,  or  of  two  or  more  persons  being  partners,  shall  amount  to 
taKi  or  upwards.- The  debt  of  two  creditors  shall  amount  to  £70  or  upwards.— The  debt  of  three 
or  more  creditors  shall  amount  to  £100  or  upwards.** 

The  petitioning  creditor's  debt  must  not  be  merely  an  equitable  debt,  though 
such  a  debt  may  be  pruved  under  a  bankrupt^.  It  must  not  be  founded  on  an 
illegal  consideration,  nor  be  one  based  by  the  Statute  of  limitations. 

With  a  view  to  enquiry,  the  court  has  power  to  summon  before  it  any  person 
whom  it  shall  believe  capable  of  giving  information — including  the  bankrupt,  his 
wife,  family,  or  servants — and  to  require  him  or  her  to  produce  any  books  or 
documents,  and  to  examine  him  or  her  upon  oath  touching  the  trading  and  act 
of  bankruptcT. 

The  court  having  been  satisfied  on  the  points  we  have  mentioned,  will  adjudge 
the  debtor  bankrupt,  and  will  forthwith  appoint  an  official  assignee.  Sec. 
100,  101. 

But  it.  order  to  g^ve  the  debtor  an  opportunity  of  disputbg  the  adjudication,  if 
he  pleases,  it  is  provided  (sec.  104),  tiiat  before  notice  of  any  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy  is  g^ven  in  the  London  Gazettf,  and  at  or  before  the  time  of  putting 
in  execution  any  warrant  of  seizure  granted  upon  such  adjndicarion,  a  duplicate 
adjudication  shall  be  served  on  the  person  adjudged  bankrupt,  either  personally 
or  by  leaving  the  same  at  the  usual  or  last  known  place  of  business  oi  such  per- 
son, who  is  to  be  allowed  seven  days  from  service,  or  such  extended  time  not 
exceeding  fourteen  days  in  the  whole,  as  the  court  thinks  fit,  to  show  cause  to 
the  court  against  the  validity  of  such  adjudication*  If  the  debtor,  within  such 
time,  shovrs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt, 
trading,  and  act  of  bankruptcy  upon  which  the  adjudication  is  grounded,  or 
either  of  such  matters  [i,e,  of  course  as  to  the  trading,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  trading  on  the  part  of  a  debtor],  are  insufficient  to  support  the  adjudica- 
tion; and  no  other  creditors,  debt,  trading,  and  act  of  bankniptcy  suffiaent  to 
support  such  abjudication  (or  such  of  the  last-mentioned  matters  as  are  requisite 
to  support  such  adjudication  in  lieu  of  the  petitioning  creditor's  debt,  trading, 
and  act  of  bankruptcy,  which  have  been  deemed  insufficient),  are  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  the  court  thereupon  is  to  order  the  adjuoication  to  be 
annulled. 

If,  however,  cause  for  annulling  the  adjudication  be  not  so  shown  to  the  satis- 
ikction  of  the  court,  the  court  will  forthwith  cause  notice  of  the  ac^udication  to 
be  inserted  in  the  London  QcuetiOy  and  will  therebpr  appoint  two  public  sittings 
of  the  court  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  and  conform,  the  last  of  which  shall  be 
on  a  day  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  not  exceeding  sixty  days  fix>m  such 
advertisement,  which  is  to  be  the  day  limited  for  surrender.    But  the  court  may. 
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from  time  to  time,  enlaise  the  time  for  the  bankrupt  surrendering  himself,  so  at 
every  such  order  be  mt&  six  days  at  least  before  the  day  on  which  such  bank- 
mpt  was  to  surrender  himself. 

And  the  same  clause  also  enacts  that  if  any  person  adjudged  bankrupt  shall, 
before  the  expiration  o(  the  time  iJlowed  for  showing  cause,  surrender  himself 
and  give  his  written  consent  to  the  abjudication  being  advertised,  the  court  may 
forthwith  cause  the  notice  of  abjudication  to  be  advertised,  and  may  appoint  the 
sittings  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  and  confirm. 

Every  debtor  petitionmg  asainst  himself  must  file  a  statement  (verified  by 
oath)  of  his  debts  and  liabilities,  of  the  names  and  residences  of  his  creditors,  and 
of  the  causes  of  his  fiulure,  within  sudi  time,  after  filing  his  petition,  and  in  such 
form  as  the  general  orders  may  direct    Sec  93. 

When  a  debtor  petitions  for  adjudication  against  himself,  and  knows  or 
believes  that  the  debts,  proveable  under  his  bankruptcy,  will  not  exceed  £300, 
he  must  state  this  fact  on  oath.  If  he  be  resident  in  the  metropolitan  district,  his 
petition,  in  any  case,  must  be  filed  in  the  London  Court  of  Bimkruptcy.  But  if 
ne  be  resident  out  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  his  debts  do  not  exceed  £300, 
he  is  then  to  file  his  petition  in  the  county  court  for  the  district  in  which  he  hns 
resided  for  the  six  months  next  befi)re  the  filing  of  his  petition,  or  for  the  longest 
period  during  those  six  months,  unless  he  is  in  custody,  and  then  in  the  county 
court  for  the  district  in  which  he  is  in  custody;  but  such  court,  if  it  make  adju- 
dication, is  to  transfer  the  proceedings  to  the  county  court  in  which  the  debtor, 
if  not  in  custody,  would  have  been  required  to  petition.    Sec.  94. 

The  Act  of  1861  not  only  places  it  in  the  power  of  any  prisoner  to  obtain  his 
release  by  petitioning  fi>r  an  abjudication  of  bankruptcy,  but  also  contains  pro- 
visions compelling  every  prisoner  to  become  bankrupt,  and  thus  to  accept  his 
release  on  the  condition  of  surrendering  his  property  to  his  creditors.  Prisoners 
may  petition  in  Jarma  pauperUfOa  affidavit  that  they  have  not  the  means  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  an  adjucUcation. 

The  100th  section  directs  that  the  gaoler  of  every  prison  in  England  and 
Wales,  within  which  any  person  is  confined  for  debt,  shall  on  the  first  day  of 
every  month  make  a  return  of  the  name  of  every  such  person,  the  date  of  his 
imprisonment,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  he  is  imprisoned, 
and  whether  he  is  willing,  or  refuses  to  petition  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  or  is 
unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  povertr.  This  return  is  also  to  include  the  name 
and  addresses  of  every  creditor  at  whose  suit  such  prisoner  is  detained,  and  is  to 
be  made  by  gaolers  of  prisons,  situated  within  the  London  district,  to  the  Lon- 
don court,  and  by  the  gaolers  of  prisons  within  the  countrv  districts  to  the  dis- 
trict Court  of  Bimkruptcy,  or  the  county  court  having  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  gaol  is  situate,  as  the  case  ma^be. 

The  bankruptcy  commissioner,  or  county-court  judge,  on  receiving  this  return, 
is  to  direct  his  registrar  to  attend  at  the  gaol  on  a  day,  at  least  seven,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-one,  days  from  the  date  of  the  return.  Notice  of  the  day  on 
which  the  registrar  will  attend  is  to  be  forthwith  given  to  the  gaoler,  and  also  to 
the  execution  and  detaining  creditors  of  every  person  included  in  such  return. 
On  the  day  named  the  registrar  will  attend  at  the  prison  and  examine  every 
prisoner  included  in  such  return  who  shall  have  been  in  prison,  being  a  trader 
for  fourteen  days,  or  not  being  a  trader  for  two  calendar  months,  touching  his 
estate  and  efiects,  dealings  and  transactions.  He  is  also  to  ascertain  the  last 
place  of  abode  and  business  of  each  prisoner  within  the  last  six  months  next 
prior  to  his  imprisonment.  Having  done  this,  the  registrar  has  power  to  make 
an  order  of  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  against  every  such  prisoner,  and  to  grant 
him  protection,  and  to  make  an  order  for  his  release  from  prison,  and  to  direct  in 
what  court  the  adjudication  shall  be  prosecuted,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of 
debts  and  the  place  of  K^de  or  residence  of  the  prisoner  within  the  six  months 
next  preceding  the  imprisonment  Sec  101. 
If  any  prisoner  rvAise  to  appear  to  be  sworn,  or  to  answer  all  lawful  questions 
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of  the  reffistrar,  or  of  anj  creditor  pieaent,  respectiiiff  his  debts,  liabilHies,  deal^ 
ines,  and  transactions,  or  to  make  a  fttU  discovery  ofliis  estate  and  efiects,  and  of 
all  bis  books  and  accounts,  or  to  produce  the  same,  or  to  sign  his  examination 
when  taken,  the  registrar  is  to  report  the  same  to  the  coart,  and  the  court  may, 
bj  warrant,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge  or  commissioner,  commit  the 
prisoner  to  the  common  gaol  of  the  conntf ,  there  to  be  kept  with  or  wiUiout 
nard  labour  foi  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  and  the  court  may  at  the 
same  time  adjudge  the  prisoner  a  banlmipt. 

By  section  105,  forthwith  after  insertion  of  a^udication  in  the  Gtuette^  or  if 
he  surrenders  himself  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  tor  showing  cause,  forth- 
with on  such  surrender,  the  bankrupt,  if  required  by  the  official  assignee,  must 
deliver  upon  oath  all  documents  in  his  own  power  relating  to  his  estate,  and  dis- 
cover those  in  tiie  power  of  any  other  person;  and  if  he  be  not  in  prison,  he 
must,  on  notice  after  his  surrender,  attend  his  assignees,  and  assist  in  making 
out  the  accounts.  He  may  inspect  his  books,  &c.,  tm  the  purpose  of  finishing 
his  examination  in  their  presence,  or  that  of  some  person  appointed  by  them, 
and  bring  two  persons  to  assist  him;  and  if  after  he  has  obtamed  his  "  order  of 
dischaj^ge^  he  attend  his  assignees,  which  he  is  compellable  to  do,  he  is  to  be 
allowed  five  shillings  a  day. 

When  the  banlrupt  has  surrendered,  the  court  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  allowance  to  him  out  of  his  estate  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  family,  until  he  has  passed  his  last  examination.  But  no  euxh 
allowance  is  to  be  mside  by  the  court  for  any  period  after  the  adjournment  <^  the 
last  examination  sine  die, 

Preyiously  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  three  classes  of  eerttficates  were  granted 
to  bankrupts,  in  accordance  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  their  merits,  but  the 
duties  of  the  court  are  now  confined  to  giaating,  suspending,  or  refusing  a  cer- 
tificate of  discharge. 

The  159th  cla.use,  which  regulates  this  matter,  lays  down  the  following  rules:— 

L  If  on  the  hearing  of  any  application  for  an  order  of  dlBcbarge  the  aasignees  or  any  creditor 
Bhan  allege,  and  if  with  or  without  raeh  all^^on,  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  ia 
ground  for  charging  the  bankrupt  with  acta  or  conduct  amounting  to  a  misdemeanor  under  thie 
act,  the  court  buU,  if  the  h€mkrvif)i  wtuini  Mereto,  direct  a  clear  statement  in  writing  of  the 
chaige  to  be  deUverod  to  thehanJmipt,  and  aball  appoint  a  day  for  trying  the  bankrupt  on  such 
charge,  and,  if  the  bankrupt  require  it,  shall  summon  a  jury  for  such  purpose,  and  may  direct 
the  creditors'  assignee,  or  the  official  asdgnee,  or  any  of  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt,  to  act  aa 
prosecutor  on  such  trial :  Provided  always,  that  in  every  case  of  accusation  against  a  bankrupt 
of  acta  amounting  to  a  misdemeanor,  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  court  to  direct  that  the 
bankrupt  be  indicted  and  prosecuted  tn  one  of  the  ordinary  conrta  of  criminal  Justice;  and  in 
all  other  cases  the  order  of  discharge  shall  take  effect  immediately  fh>m  ito  date,  subject  to  the 
appeal  herein  provided. 

IL  If  on  such  trial  by  a  Jury  or  by  the  commissioner  alone  the  bankrupt  shall  be  convicted 
of  any  offence  by  this  act  made  a  misdemeanor,  the  commissioner  shalC  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  awarded  for  the  offence,  have  power  to  direct  that  the  order  of  discharge  be  either 
wholly  reftised  or  suspended  dnrhig  such  time  and  upon  such  conditions  as  he  shall  think  fit 

IIL  If  the  bankrupt  shall  not  be  accused  of  acta  amounting  to  misdemeanor,  or  if  he  shall 
have  been  accused  and  acquitted,  but  hi  either  caoe  there  shaU  be  made,  or  shall  appear  to  the 
court  to  exist,  objection  to  the  granting  of  an  immediate  discbarge,  the  court  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt  before  and  after  a4)ndIcation,  and  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances In  and  nnder  which  his  debta  have  been  contracted;  and  if  the  court  shall  be  of 
opinion— 

1.  That  the  bankrupt  has  carried  on  trade  by  means  of  Petitions  capital,  or— 

S.  That  he  could  not  have  had  at  the  time  when  any  of  bis  debta  were  contracted,  any 

reasonable  or  probable  ground  of  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the  same,  or— 
S.  That  if  a  trader,  he  has,  with  intent  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  his  affidrs,  wUftally 

omitted  to  keep  proper  books  of  account,  or— 
4  Whether  trader  or  not,  that  his  insolvencv  ia  attrtbutable  to  rash  and  hazardous  specula- 
tion, or  uiijustiflable  extravagance  In  living,  or— 
&  That  he  has  put  any  of  his  creditors  to  unnecessary  expense  by  flrivolons  or  vexations  de- 
fsnce  to  any  action  or  suit  to  recover  any  debt  or  money  due  from  him, 
the  Court  may  edher  refuse  an  order  of  discharge,  or  may  suspend  the  same  fh>m  taking  effect 
for  such  time  as  the  court  may  think  fit,  cr  may  grant  an  order  of  difidiarge,  subject  to  any 
condition  or  conditions  touching  any  salary,  pay,  emoluments,  profits,  wages,  earnings  or 
Income  which  may  afterwards  become  due  to  the  bankmptt  and  touching  after-acquired  pro- 
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perty  of  the  bankrupt,  or  roMy  sentence  the  banknipt  to  be  bnprlaoned  for  anj  period  of  fime» 
not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  lentence. 

Then  the  clause  concludes  with  this  important  prorision: — ''  Provided  always, 
that  no  person  shall  be  liable  by  virtue  of  this  act  to  any  criminal  proceedings  or 
penalty  in  respect  of  any  matter  which  may  have  occnrred  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  liable  if  this  act  had  not  passed." 

Persons,  whose  certificates  have  been  refused  befbre  the  passing  of  this  act, 
may,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  such  refusal,  apply  to  the  court 
for  an  order  of  discharge,  and  the  court  may  grant  it  either  absolutely  or  subject 
to  any  condition  or  conditions,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  bankruptcy  of  such 
applicant  had  taken  place  after  the  commencement  of  this  act.    Sec.  160. 

Among  the  criminal  offences  under  the  act  are  the  committing  of  forgery, 
the  insertion  of  false  advertisements  under  the  bankruptcy  acts  in  any  news- 
paper, the  forging  the  signature  of  any  officer  or  the  seiu  of  the  court.  By  the 
221st  section  it  is  enacted,  that  any  bankrupt  who  shall  do  any  of  the  acts  or 
things  following  with  intent  to  defraud  or  defeat  the  rights  of  his  creditors,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  he  shall  be  convicted  to  punishment  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  years,  or  to  any  greater  punishment  attadied  to  the  ofifence  by  any  existing 
statute. 

L  If  he  shall  not  npon  the  day  limited  for  his  surrender,  and  before  three  of  the  cHoA  of 
such  day,  or  at  the  hoar  and  upon  the  day  allowed  blm  for  finishing  his  examination,  after 
notice  in  writing  serred  upon  him  personally,  or  left  at  his  nsaal  or  last  known  plaos  of  abode 
or  bnsineas,  and  af  tor  notice  in  the  London  uazette^  surrender  himself  to  the  court  (luiring  no 
lawfhl  impediment  allowed  by  the  court),  and  sign  or  subscribe  such  surrender,  and  submit  to 
be  examined  before  such  court  from  time  to  time : 

5.  If  he  shall  not  upon  his  examination  ftdly  and  truly  dlaoover,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  all  his  proper^,  and  how  and  to  whom,  and  for  what  consideration,  and  when 
he  disposed  of  any  part  thereof^  except  such  part  as  has  been  really  and  bond  fide  before  sold  or 
disposed  of  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  business,  if  any,  or  laid  out  in  the  ordinary  expense  of 
his  family,  or  shall  not  deliver  up  to  the  court,  or  dispose  as  the  court  directs  of  all  such  part 
thereof  as  la  in  his  possession,  custody  or  power,  except  the  necessary  wearing  apparel  of  him- 
self, his  wife  and  children ;  and  deliver  up  to  the  court  all  books,  papers  and  writings  in  hia 
possession,  custody  or  power,  relating  to  his  property  or  afhdn : 

3.  If  he  shall,  after  adjudication,  or  within  sixty  days  prior  to  adJudicatlonj  with  Intent  to 
defhiud  hia  creditors,  remove,  conceal  or  embezzle  any  part  of  hia  pnqwrty  to  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  or  upwards : 

4.  If  any  person  having  to  his  knowledge  or  belief  proved  a  fslse  debt  under  his  bank- 
ruptcy,  he  shall  fhil  to  disclose  the  same  to  his  assignees  within  one  month  after  coming  to  the 
knowledge  or  belief  thereof: 

A.  If  he  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  wilAilly  and  Ihtudulently  omit  from  his  schednle  any 
effscts  or  property  whataoever: 

6.  If  he  shall,  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  adjudication,  with  intent  to  conceal  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  or  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  conceal,  prevent  or  with- 
hold tiie  production  of  any  book,  deed,  paper  or  writing  relating  to  his  property,  dealings  or 
■ilUrs: 

7.  If  he  Shan,  after  the  filing  of  the  petition  for  aiQadicatlon,  or  within  three  months  next 
before  adjudication,  with  intent  to  conceal  the  state  of  bis  aflUrs,  or  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
law  of  bankruptcy,  part  with,  conceal,  destroy,  alter,  mutOate  or  falsify,  or  cause  to  be  con- 
cealed, destroyed,  altered,  mutilated  and  falsified,  any  book,  paper,  writing,  or  security  or 
document  relating  to  his  proper^,  trade,  dealings  or  aflhirs,  or  make  or  be  privy  to  the 
making  of  any  false  or  flraudulent  entry  vc  statement  in  or  omission  firom  any  book,  paper, 
document  or  writing  relating  thereto: 

a  Ii;  within  the  Uke  tfane  (is.  three  months  before  adjudication),  he  shall,  knowing  at  tho 
time  that  he  is  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  fhtudulently  and  with  intent  to  diminish  the 
sum  to  be  divided  amongst  the  general  body  of  his  creditors^  have  made  away  with,  mort- 
gaged, encumbered  or  charged  any  put  of  his  property,  of  what  kind  soever,  or  if  after  adjudi- 
cation he  shall  oonoeal  from  the  court  or  hia  assignee  any  debt  due  to  or  from  him. 

(The  above  offences,  it  wiB  be  seen,  ma^  be  commitied  both  by  traders  and 
non-traders;  those  which  follow  are  peculiar  to  traders: — ) 

9.  If,  being  a  trader,  he  shall,  under  hu  bankruptcy,  or  at  any  meeting  of  \i!i»  creditors 
within  three  months  next  preceding  the  filing  of  the  peutlon  for  a^fadkatlon,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  any  of  his  property  by  flctitioua  losses  or  expenses: 

10.  If,  being  a  trader,  he  shall,  within  three  months  next  before  the  flUng  of  the  petition 
for  adjudication,  under  the  fiUse  colour  and  pretence  of  canying  on  bosinesa  and  dealing  In  the 
ordinary  coune  of  trade,  have  obtained  on  credit  from  any  person  any  gooda  or  ohatteia  with 
Intent  to  dafraad: 
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11.  If,  being  a  trader,  he  ehell,  with  Intent  to  definnid  hie  eredlton,  within  three  moBflie 
next  beftne  the  flUnf  of  tne  petition  tm  edJodicetlon,  pewn,  pledge^  or  dbpoee  oi;  otherwiee 
than  bj  bondJUt  tranaectione  in  the  ordinary  way  of  his  trade,  anj  of  hia  fooda  or  ciiattela 
whieh  naTe  been  obtained  on  eredit  and  remain  unpaid  flgr. 

If  it  appear  to  anj  court  widff  this  act  that  the  hankmpt  hare  been  gailty  of 
any  of  these  ofiences,  anch  ooort  may  exercise  snch  power  for  the  Bommoninff , 
i4>prehending,  committing,  remanding,  bailing  and  otherwise  proceeding  m 
nspod  of  such  bankrupt,  aa  are  exercised  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  respect  of 
persons  charged  before  them  with  any  ftlony  or  misdemeanor.    Sec.  223. 

Hie  court  may  direct  the  creditors*  asaifnee,  or,  if  there  be  none,  the  official 
assignee,  or  any  of  the  creditors  of  the  bankmpt^  to  act  as  the  prosecutor,  and  | 

give  him  a  certificate  of  the  conrt  having  so  directed,  and  npon  the  production  of 
this  certificate,  the  costs  of  the  prosecution  are  to  be  allowed  by  the  court  before 
which  any  person  is  tried,  in  all  respects  as  the  expenses  of  prosecutions  for 
felonies  are  now  paid  and  borne.    Sec  223. 

The  court  may  direct  the  assignees  to  lay  the  papers  before  tbe  Attomej- 
Genexal  (or  the  Solicitor-General  during  a  yacancy  in  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General)  for  his  direction  thereon,  either  while  the  bankruptcy  is  pending  before 
tiie  court,  or  when  it  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.    Sec.  224. 

As  to  tiie  mode  of  trial  we  have  already  seen  that  by  the  159th  section  of  the 
same  act,  if,  on  the  hearing  of  the  application  for  the  order  of  discharge  of  any  | 

bankrupt,  liie  assignee  or  any  creditor  shall,  or  without  such  aUe^itbn,  tiie 
court  itself,  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  ground  for  charging  the  bankrupt  | 

with  one  d the  above  misdemeanors,  the  conrt  may  either:— 

Firtt,     With  the  eans0nt  of  the  bankrupt,  direct  a  clear  statement,  in  writing,  | 

of  the  charge  to  be  defiyered  to  the  bankrupt^  and  appoint  a  day  for  trying  him, 
snmmoning  a  jury  for  that  purpose  if  the  bankrupt  require  it;  or 

Seeondly.  Without  the  eonunt  of  the  bankrupt,  the  court  may  direct  him  to 
be  indicted  before  one  of  the  ordinaiy  criminal  courts. 

B^  the  226th  clause  the  court  has  power  to  commit  to  prison  persons  wilfolly 
disobeying  its  rules  and  orders. 

We  have  given  as  full  an  abstract  of  the  most  important  secdona  of  this 
daborate  act  as  appeared  essential.  Many  of  the  clauses  and  points  in  a 
summary  of  this  kind  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  allude  to.  But  there  have 
been  several  admirable  chei^)  digests  made  of  it>  among  which  we  may  enumerate^ 
The  Bankruptcy  Manual,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  2«  6^,  and  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  ' 

by  Mr.  W.  A.  Holdswortlu  It*  The  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  is 
Leonard  Shelford's  Lawof  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency.  London,  Maxwel^  1862.  ' 

12mo.  1238  pp.    Price  £2.  \ 

BAKES.— To  Sections  I.  and  11.  of  the  article  in  the  body  of  this  woik,  the 
SistorietU  Notice,  and  the  Objeete  and  PrincipUt  qf  Banking^  nothing  need  be 
added,  but  the  other  divisions  of  the  subject  may  be  traced  down  to  the  present 
period  in  the  same  order  of  description*  namely — 

m.  Thb  Bamk  of  Enolaio).— The  tables  wluch  have  been  brought  down 
in  continuation  of  the  text  in  the  body  of  the  work  speak  for  themselves  as  to 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  Engliuid,  but  a  few  observations  may  be  made 
thereon: — 

Discount  qf  Mercantile  BilU.r-The  Bank  objects  to  publish  any  details  as  to 
its  discount  operations  unless  such  returns  are  specially  called  for  by  the  Govern* 
knent  In  1855,  the  total  amount  of  commercial  paper  discounted  by  thup  Bank 
was  £22,136,590;  in  1856,  £30,924,699;  in  1857,  £49,146,679.  The  last  named 
year  was  an  exceptional  one,  but  the  average  monthly  amount  of  bills  under  dis- 
count by  the  Bank  would  seem  to  be  about  £3,000,000. 

The  private  banks  and  discount  brokers,  however,  take  the  laigest  share,  for 
besides  Messrs.  Gumey's  and  other  large  discount  brokers,  there  are  now  three 
discount  companies  in  London-^-tiie  London,  the  National,  and  Mercantile  Dis- 
count Companies.  The  discount  brokers  oomphiin  of  the  want  of  acoommoda* 
tion  affi3rdea  them  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  while  it  deals  with  private 
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indiTidualfi,  refuses  to  disoonnt  foot  tliem,  and  a  cnrioos  eSart  at  ooerdon  or  in- 
oonveDieiioe  was  made  by  one  large  disoonnt  hoose  in  AprU,  1860,  which  with- 
drew bank  notes  from  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  amoont  of  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling. 

DepotxU  hy  PrioaU  Parties, — ^These  may  be  considered  to  avenge  now  abont 
14  millions.  On  Fefaruaiy  7, 1846,  the  priyate  deposits  were  £18,400,000.  The 
highest  amoont  for  some  years  was  then  £14,620,000  in  Jxdy,  1852.  In  1859  the 
pnyate  deposits  reached  £16,836,238  hi  Jnne.  The  Joint-stock  Banks  and  pri- 
vate bankers,  howeyer,  monopolise  a  large  share  of  the  deposits  of  the  public; 
the  former  from  paying  interest  thereon,  and  the  latter  from  me  fiicilities  afibrded 
to  depositors. 

Branch  Banks, — ^Besides  a  west-end  branch,  the  Bank  of  England  has  now 
ten  provincial  branch  Banks.  The  following  alterations  have  been  made  since  the 
statement  at  page  53.  The  branches  at  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Swansea  have 
been  closed,  and  a  branch  bonk  opened  at  Leicester. 

The  PrqfiU  qf  the  Bank  have  been  pretty  steady,  and  of  late  years  show  an 
increase.  In  1852  the  dividend  on  Bank  stock  rose  to  7|  per  cent;  in  1853,  to 
8  per  cent;  in  1854,  to  9  per  cent,  and  in  subsequent  years  it  has  been  9|  and 
10  per  cent.  The  reH  has  always  been  kept  above  £3,000,000,  and  in  several 
yeadTs  of  late  has  averted  three  millions  and  a  half. 

dretdation, — The  (Srculation  of  the  Bank  it  will  be  seen  now  averages  abont 
£21,000,000  in  notes  held  by  the  public,  besides  about  eight  or  nine  millions 
held  by  the  Bank.  In  Decexnber,  1859,  the  note  issue  stood  at  £30,743,815,  of 
which  £21,150,405  were  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  £9,593,410  held  by  the 
Bank. 

Accouirrs. — ^The  appended  tables  bring  down  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  to  the 
latest  period. 


LiABiLnua. 

AasKn.                     1 

Clrcnlatioq. 

Depoaita. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

1841— January  5 
March  80 
July  30 
October  13 

1843- Jannsry  4 
March  89 
July  16 
Deceraher  80 

1848 -March  25 
June  17 
September  9 
December  80 

1844— March  33 
Jane  15 
September  7 
December  38 

16,113,000 
16,537,000 
16,831,000 
17,592,000 
16,632,000 
16,952,000 
18,379,000 
10,330,000 
30,098,000 
19,521,000 
19,496,000 
19,098,000 
81,183,000 
81,237,000 
31.300,000 
80,100,000 

7,049,000 

7,312,000 

7,746,000 

7,539,000 

7,948,000 

8,657,000 

6,565,000 

9,063,000 

13,033,000 

10,495,000 

11,727,000 

11,751,000 

13,972,000 

13,483,000 

13,275,000 

15,600,000 

32,863,000 
33,828,000 
82,275,000 
23,428,000 
33,680,000 
33,586,000 
31,713,000 
30,560,000 
33,830,000 
81,604,000 
33,394,000 
31,067,000 
82,479,000 
31,916,000 
81,800,000 
34,000,000 

8,557,000 

4,839,000 

5,170,000 

4,713,000 

4,779,000 

6.135,000 

7,818,000 

10,330,000 

11,054,000 

11,427,000 

12,018,000 

12,855,000 

15,784,000 

15,900,000 

15,209,000 

14,800,000 

Bv  the  last  Bank  Charter  Act  (7  &  8  Yict.  c.  32)  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  Sept.  1844,  it  was  enacted  ihat  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  of  the 
bank  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  general  banking  business  of  the  Company, 
and  be  carried  on  separately  as  *'  the  Iseue  Department  of  the  Bank  ttf  Eng^ 
land,**  From  the  same  date  the  Company  are  to  appropriate  securities  to  the 
value  of  fourteen  million  pounds  to  the  Issue  Department,  of  which  the  public 
debt  of  the  Government  to  the  Company  is  to  be  deemed  a  part,  and  so  much 
ffold  coin  and  gold  and  silver- bullion  as  shall  not  be  required  liy  the  banking 
department;  thereupon  an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes  (including  those  in  cir- 
culation) shall  be  transferred  from  the  issue  department  to  the  banking  depart- 
ment, and  the  whole  amount  shall  be  deemed  to  be  issues  on  the  credit  of  such 
securities,  coin,  and  bullion. 

§  3  declares,  that  the  amount  of  silver  bullion  retained  by  the  issue  depart- 
ment shall  not  at  any  one  time  exceed  a  fourth  part  of  the  gold  cdn  and  bullion 
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held  at  the  same  time.  All  persona  may  demand  from  the  issae  department 
notes  for  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  £3.  I7s  9d  per  oa.  of  standard  gold. 

The  aoooonts  of  the  Bank  were  previoosly  pablished,  bnt  less  freqaentlj  and 
hk  anodier  and  shorter  form.  The  acooonts  in  the  form  directed  oy  the  new 
Act  ajpOy  partly  from  ^eir  increased  detail,  and  partly  from  their  appearing  in 
two  separate  shapes,  somewhat  less  generally  int^ligible  than  in  the  old  form. 

Jfrom  the  number  of  colnmns  (about  16)  that  would  be  requisite  to  cany 
down  the  returns  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  immense  mass  of  figures,  it  seems 
scarcdy  denrable  to  continue  the  quarterly  returns  down  to  the  present  time  in 
their  new  form«  I  may  therefore  giTe  a  brief  summary  of  the  averages  at  the 
dose  of  each  year:— 


LEAHLTrm. 

Aann. 

18454 

1847 

1848^1 

1852-58 

1854-55 

1858 

1857 

1858 

1869 

2!, 000,000 
19.000,000 
20.000^000 
28,000,000 
21,000,000 
91,000,000 
21,100.000 
21,435,000 
2a830;OOO 

DopositiL 

SecnilUei. 

Bamoo. 

RmU 

17,000,000 
14^000,000 
17,000,000 
18,500,000 
18,000.000 
15,000,000 
20,600,000 
20,490,000 
22,870,000 

26,500,000 
211,800^000 
25,200,000 
25,000,000 
28.500.000 
28,400.000 
88,800,000 
28,098,000 
80,830,000 

15,000,000 
10,000.000 
15.000,000 
20,000,000 
14,000.000 
11,000  000 
7,000,000 
18,966,000 
18,130,000 

8,500,000 
8,800,000 
8,200,000 
8,900.000 
8,500,000 
8,300,000 

8,4oaooo 

8,116,000 
8,180,000 

IV.  LoiTDOir  BAKKEss.^There  are  now  56  priyate  banking  finns  in  London, 
with  SOO  partners  as  follows: 


London  Frirate 


Firms  hi  Januaiy,  1860. 


Ksmt  of  Firm. 
Bardsy,  Beran,  Ttitton,  and  Go.      • 
Banietit,  Hoarea^  and  Ca    - 
Bannott,  W*         •  •  «  « 

Biddnlph,  Cocka,  Blddolpli,  and  Ca 

Bin^gvntaffa        •  •  »  ■ 

Boaanqneti  Franka,  Wbatmaa,  and  Hannaa   - 

Brawa,  Janaon,  and  Oa     - 

Brown,  John,  and  Goi         •  •  • 

Call,  Marten,  and  Oa         - 

ChalUaandSon   .... 

ChOdandCo.       .... 

ConttsandOa     .... 

CnnliffiB,  Boo,  and  Ca        - 

CnnllfliB,  Boger,  Son,  and  Co.  -  « 

CorrieaandCo  ... 

Darlea,  Robert,  and  Co.      - 

Dfanadale,  Drewett,  Folder,  and  Barnard 

Dmnunond,  Meaan>  ... 

Feltham,  John,  and  Co.     • 

Fuller,  Banbury,  and  Co.   - 

Olyn  and  Ca       . 

GoalIni{B  and  Sbarpa  ... 

Hallett,  Maade,  and  HaDet 

Banborya  and  liojda        ... 

Hankeya  and  Ca  ... 

Eerrlea,  Farqnhar,  and  Oa  .  . 

He/wood,  Kennarda,  and  Co. 

Hill  and  Bona       .... 

Hoarea,  Meaam    .  •  •  • 

Holyland,  £.  and  Son         ... 

HopUnaonandCa  ... 

Johnaton,  Hugh  and  John,  and  Ca 

Jonea,  Loyd,  and  Oa         -  -  . 

LacrandSon       .... 

Lnbbock,  Sir  J.  W.  and  Ca  -  - 

Marrratt  and  Ca  ... 

MartmaandCa  ... 

Xaaterman,  Petera,  Klldnd,  ICaatomian,  and  Ca 

Oldlng,  Sharpe,  and  Ca     ... 

PraedaandCa     .... 

Praaoolt,  OrotSiCaTS,  and  Ca 


Place  of  Bnalneaa 
54,  Lombaid-atreet 
l/jmbard-atrcct     * 
Metropolitan  CattlMnaikst 

48,  Charing-croaa  - 
68,  Weat  Smithfleld 
78,  Lambard<«treek 
82,  Abdinrcfa-lanc. 
25,  Abchorch-lane 
25|  Old  Bond-atreet 
87,  Weat  Smithfleld 

I,  FleeC-atreet 

68  and  50,  Strand 
24,  Lombard-Street 
24,  Backlenbarj  - 
29,  Comhin 
187,  Shoreditch     • 
60,  ComhlU 

49,  Charlng-croaa 
42,  Lombard-atreet 
77,  Lombard-atreci 
67,  Lombard-atreet 
19,  Fleetetreet 

14,  Gt  George  at  Weatmln. 
OO,  Lombai'd'Street 

7,  Fendrarch<«treek 

16t  St  Jamea'a-«t  Weatmin. 
4, 1/nnbard-atreet 
17,  Weat  Smithfleld 
87,  Fleet-street     - 
lis,  Leadenhall-atreet 

8,  Regent-atreet,  St.  Jainea*a 
S8,  Cannon-etreet 
4S,Lothbar7 

60,  Smithfleld 

II,  Manrionhouaa  ■treat 
8,  King  WUlUun-atreet 
ra,  Lombard-atreet 

86,  Nlcholaa-lane,  Lomb.-at. 
29,  ClemenVaJane 
189,  Fleet-etreet    - 
62,  Threadnoedle-atreat 


Komberar 
Parteerai 
-    4 
.    5 
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Name  of  Finn. 
Paget,  Balnlnidgea,  and  Co. 
Ranaom,  BonTerie,  and  Ca 
Robaita,  Cnrtla,  and  Oo.    • 
Samuel  and  Hontaga 
Seale,  Low,  and  Go. 
Soott,  Sir  Samnel,  Bart,  and  Co. 
Shank,  John 
Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith 
Splefanan  and  Cou 
Spooner,  Attwoode,  and  Ca 
Sterenaon,  Salt,  and  Sona 
Stride,  J.  andW.S. 
Twining;  R.  and  Co. 
'Williams,  Deacon,  Laboochere,  Thomtoo,  and  Ca 
Wl]lla,Pereiral,andOa     ... 

M  FIrma. 


Number  of 
Place  of  BnalneM  Partnen. 

IS,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard    - 
1,  PaQ-mall  East   . 
15,  Lombardpetreefe  . 

SI,  CoinhlU 
7,  Leioester-eqaare 
1,  CaTendlsh-squara 
Metropolitan  Cattle-maiket 
1,  Lombard-etreet 
79,  Lambard<«treet 
S7,  Oracechureh-etreel 
SO,  Lombard-street 
41,We6tSmithfleid 
Sift  and  81ft,  Strand 
Birchln-lane  .  .6 

76^  Lombard-street  -    4 


Total  Number  of  Partnen 


SOO 


Sereral  prirato  banks  hare  discoatiiined  bonneBS.  Thus  the  fidloreof  Messrs. 
Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates^  on  the  llth  June,  1855,  was  attended  with  striking 
disclosnres  as  regarded  the  oondact  of  bosinesa.  For  their  malpractices  the 
three  partnen  were  criminallj  prosecated  and  sentenced,  on  the  27th  Oct.  to 
14  years'  transportation,  although  some  modification  of  the  sererity  of  the  sen- 
tence was  subsequently  made. 
Messrs.  White,  Ludlow,  and  Co.,  of  the  Hajmarket,  fieuled  a  year  or  two  ago, 
Messrs,  Tisdale  and  Ward  hare  ceased  business  as  bankers.  Messrs  Sapte. 
Muspratt,  Buibmy,  and  Co.,  are  amalgamated  with  Fuller  and  Co.  Messrs. 
Dixon,  Brooks,  and  Dixon,  of  Chancery  Lane,  are  amalgamated  with  the  Union 
Bank.    Messrs.  Bouverie  and  Co.  joined  the  firm  of  Ransom  and  Co. 

MsTBOPOLiTAir  JonrT-SrocK  Banks  — Compared  with  former  years,  the 
following  are  the  statistics  of  the  banking  business  of  London  :— 


Jan.l84S. 
Firms.  PartnerSi 
Pritate  Banks        60        S17 
Joint  Stock  ditto      5       8108 


Jan.  1855.  Jan.  180a 

Firms.  Partners.  Firms.  Partneni 

09           soft  M           199 

6        4338  8      not  known. 


The  fiTC  Joint-stock  Banks  which  were  in  existence  in  1845  were  the  London 
and  Westminster,  the  London  Joint-Stock,  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  the 
Commercial  Bank,  and  the  London  and  County  Bank.  The  Boyal  British 
Bank  was  established  in  1849,  but  fiuled  a  few  years  ago.  Three  new  banks 
were  established  in  1855— the  City  Bank,  the  Bank  of  London,  and  the  Unity 
Bank.  The  Western  Bank  of  London  was  established  in  1856,  and  ceased'  to 
exist  in  1859,  the  bulk  of  its  business  being  transfened  to  the  London  and 
County. 

The  financial  comparison  of  the  three  periods  stands  as  follows:— 


Paid-up  Capital. 
Fire  Banks  in  Jannarj,  1845        £3,008,925 
Six  Banks  In  January,  ISftft  8,773,795 

Eight  Banks  in  Janoanr,  1860         8,899,045 


SqriIqs  Fond. 
188,001 
486,317 
788,804 


DepoeitsL 

7,964,305 

36.888,586 

88,855,078 


The  subjoined  Tables  haye  been  made  up,  exhibiting  their  lespectiTe  capitals 
and  extent  of  transactions,  as  well  as  the  periods  at  which  they  were  sererally 
mened.  The  first  table  ciiows  the  ci^itals  and  liabilities  in  mb  close  of  1859. 
The  second  table  specifies  the  amount  of  each  guarantee  fund,  the  ratio  of  capital 
$nd  ffuarantee  fimd  liabilities,  and  the  rate  of  distribution  declared;  that  of  the 
London  and  Westminster,  which  in  1858  was  18  per  cent,  being  20  for  1859; 
while  that  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  has  been  lowered  fipom  the  exceptional 
amount  of  32|  to  23} .  The  Commercial  and  CSty  Banks,  which  paid  5  per 
cent,  in  1858,  went  up  respectively  to  7  and  6  per  cent,  in  1859.  The  third  table 
supplies  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  each  establishment  during  the  past  ten 
yean:^ 


Bwikk 

TenlbiiDdtd. 

Fidd-op  GiqilML 

Ciunsiit«dDe|>«lt 

BSS 

■■KS 

'tffiS! 

JiBBftOU 

nfiSifiit 

BukL 

Qunnua 
Fund. 

Rate  of  Dirt- 

land  and  Bontu 
pwABnom. 

pnpiinioD  or  piid- 
i>rc>pitai  lid 

OuTontuClDapoelt 

Londo-inaWBbnliaWr      - 
LoDdoB  JoUt-Hock        -       - 

SJk^Lntol    I       -       - 

£ 
190,)B1 

IN,  000 

n.0M 

Far  Cent 
10 

f 

Percent. 

.11 

IT-IS 

JS8,8M 

Table  exlubitiiig  the  qnlnqnenmal  ] 
nitliiii  the  past  10  yeare,  showing  the 
lurantee  (hiidg,  dividend  and 
K  of  cnnent  and  deposit 


of  the  London  Joinl-Sto(±  Banks 
re  Muounls  of  current  and  depoeit 
btHiiu  per  aiiDiiin,(l«o  the  ratio  of  deceo- 


Tmt. 

Bwiki. 

CuTcntind 

OunB- 
Pnnd. 

IS 

Eotio  of  Doon- 
nlHIncRuoof 
Cunont  ud  Do. 

IS 

IMS 

i 

ISM 

)   London     md     Wort-  I 
j  London  Jdnl-rtoek    -  j 
1  rmoD  Bui  of  London  j 
1  London  ond  Count/  ■  | 

31 

i 

81 

W 

imIto 

60!000 
10.000 

8i,s;i 

tl^Oll 

For  Coot 
6 

'! 

10 

PerCcnL 

j    loi-oo 

J      TW7 

The  aggregate  increase  of  deponb  in  tbe  first  Are  yean  wis  ISO-SD  per  ceuLi 
In  the  second  period,  4132  per  cent     The  ratio  (rf  increase  in  Ab  aggr^jate  foe 

the  past  10  years  haa  teen  211-40  per  cent 

I^fbCowing  statement  of  the  dividends  and  Tahe  of  the  sharea  of  smne  of  die 
priaeipal  London  and  Colonial  Joint  Slock  Baoke  made  up  to  Jannai?  18S9, 
ftows  the  profitable  retnm  of  banking  business  In  I«ndan,  when  pmdentlj  con- 
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cBuik 


London  and  Wwtmin- 

BterBank  ... 
LondonJolntatoek 
London  *  County  Bank 
Union  Bank  of  London 

Oriental  Bank 

Agra  and  United  Ser- 

TiceBank  (Limited) 
CltT    Bank   <Ertab- 

ILdied  1856  onlj)... 


Union  Bank  of  Anrtralla 

Colonial  Bank  

BankofXewSonthWalet 
Chartered  MercanftUe) 

Bank  of  India ) 

Bank  of  AoBtralatla  ..^ 


Faid 
np  on 
Shares. 


£ 

80 

10 
80 
10 
95 

50 
60 


35 
85 
30 

35 

40 


DiTldend 
declared. 


17per  ct 

97)perct 
lajwrct 
15perct 
lOperet 

lOperct 

5perct 

and  carries 
ftnrwsrd 

5  per  cent 
80perct 
7perct 
80perct 

16perct 

SOperet 


Pi-eeent 
Tidne 
pr.  Sbr. 


d 

50 

84 
81 
94 
40 

68 
64 


68 
3S 
48 

68 

93 


Coetof 

100 
Shares. 


£ 

8,000 

1,000 
9,000 
1,000 
3,fl00 

6,000 
5,000 


8,500 
8,500 
8,000 

8,500 

4,000 


Present 
▼alne  of 
lOOShn. 


£ 

6,000 

8,460 
8,100 
2,400 
4,000 

6,800 
6^400 


5,800 
8,800 
4,800 

6,800 

9,800 


Net 
Profit. 


£ 

8,000 

8,400 
1,100 
1,400 
1,500 

1,800 
1,400 


8,700 

800 

8,800 

8,700 

6,800 


Profit  on 
Ootlaj. 


150  per  ct 

340  pore* 
55pffrct 

140  per  ct 
OOperofe 

SOperet 
88perct 


106  per  el 

88peret 

140  per  ct 

148  per  ct 

130  per  ci 




Yieldiog  an  avenige  on  the  abore  of  15|  per  cent,  dividend,  and  of  105)  per 

cent  on  the  paid-op  capital 
The  nomber  of  Joint  Stock  Banks  m  the  metropolis  indnding  branches,  has 

been  as  follows,  in  the  last  few  jean: 


1854 
1855 
1856 


86 
86 


1857 
1858 

1859 


86 
83 

83 


This  is  ezdnsive  of  the  nnmeioiis  branches  and  snb-brancfaes  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank,  and  the  London  and  Ck>mity  Bank. 

v.   ENGLISH  FSOYINCIAL  BaITKS. 

In  I>eoember  1859,  the  number  of  Joint  Btock  Banks  in  England  and  Wales, 
(including  those  of  London)  was  94  ;  of  Scotland  15}  and  of  Lreland  8;  besides 
which  there  were  about  18  Eoraign  and  British  Cobnial  Banks,  having  offices  in 
London. 

The  number  of  separate  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  theur  branches,  were  as  followB :  in 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland            : 
Ireland .          •      • 

1854 

680 
454 

815 

1299 

1855 

624 
481 
814 

1819 

1856 

"656 
681 
806 

1448 

1857 

UJ 
643 
809 

1520 

1858 

674 
746 
309 

1689 

The  following  retam  distinguishes  the  counties,  and  shows  the  progress  of  bank* 
ing  ertablishments  in  the  last  five  yean. 

Number  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  including  Branch  Establishments,  in  each 
Comity  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (including  the  Banks  of 
England  and  feland  and  their  Branches),  in  the  Tears  1654  and  1858. 


Cioviima. 


EXQLAKD  AMD  WALES. 
Bedfbrd 
Berks 
Bocks 

Cambridge  • 

Chester      •  • 

Cornwall    .  • 

Comberlaad  • 

Derby        ,  • 

Devon       •  • 

Dorset       .  • 

Durham     •  •            .i 


1854 


4 

9 
9 

4 

8 

5 

14 

7 

88 

It 

13 


1858 


4 

9 
10 

4 
10 

5 
14 

8 
37 
14 
14 


CouirnHL 

1851 

1858 

ENGLAND  akd  ^ 

Essex 

Glonceiter 
Hants 

^ALEa 

10 
38 

18 

6 

6 

»               •          4 

33 
85 
15 
8( 

11 

30 

SO 

7 

9 

4 

26 

88 

16 

36 

Herts        • 

Huntingdon            « 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester   . 

linoohi 

BAN 


U 


BAN 


OommM. 

ENGLAND  Ain»  WALES. 
Mlddloex  (exdulye  of  Me- ) 

tropoUs) .  .  J 

Metropolis 
Monmoutli 
Norfolk      . 
Norfchtmpton 
Northamberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford       • 
Butland 
Salop 


Stafford 

SoAdk 

Snrrvy 


Warwick    . 
Woatmordaad 

Wllta 


18M 

1869 

1 

9 

n 

89 

4 

4 

9 

11 

9 

11 

9 

T 

7 

y 

'8 

10 

S 

9 

u 

14 

96 

96 

16 

90 

5 

7 

ft 

6 

IS 

18 

91 

91 

9 

9 

94 

34 

Courrua. 

1854 

1858 

ENGLAND  amo  WALES. 

Wovccator 

19 

IS 

York,  East  Riding    . 

7 

„     Nortb  Riding. 

99 

95 

„     West  Riding  . 

44 

44 

Berwiek-npon^Tireed 

1 

An^osej  •              •             • 

4 

Brecknock              ^ 

S 

Cardigan   •              • 

9 

Carmarthea             • 

«. 

1 

Camarroa               • 

6 

Denbigh    .             • 

6 

FUnt 

6 

Glamoi^gaa              • 

11 

Merioneth                • 

9 

Montgomeiy            • 

4 

Radnorshire            • 

— 

1 

Wales                       ) 

990 

«74 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen  . 
Argyll 
Ajr  • 

Banff         • 
Berwick 
Bute 

Caithness  . 
Clackmannan 
Cromartj  . 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries   . 
Edinburgh 
Elgin 
Fife 
Forfar 
Haddlngtoa 
Inverness  . 
Kincardine 
Kinross 
Kirkcndbrli^t 
Lanark 
Ltnlithgow 
Moray 
Nairn 

Orkney  and  SheUaad 
Peebles 
Perth 
Renfrew    • 
Ross 

Roxburrili  . 
SeUdrk 
Stirling      . 
Suthenaad 
Wigtown   • 


I 


D. 

48 

60 

11 

10 

87 

79 

• 

93 

0 

16 

4 

7 

9 

8 

1 

11 

9 

9 

6 

11 

95 

85 

96 

88 

4 

7 

99 

49 

94 

48 

8 

18 

18 

90 

8 

10 

9 

8 

9 

10 

41 

61 

6 

9 

5 

19 

8 

9 

4 

6 

Id 

9 

9 

t» 

48 

98 

84 

8 

19 

19 

99 

5 

6 

17 

99 

8 

4 

18 

95 

Total  for  Scotland    ' 


454 


746 


IRELAND, 
Antrim 
Armagh     • 
Caran 
Carlow 
Clare 

Cork  • 

Donegal    . 
Down 
Dublin 
Fermanagh 
Galway      • 
Keny        . 
Kildare     . 
Kilkenny  . 
King's  County 
Limerick   . 
Londonderry 
Longford  • 
Louth        • 
Mayo         • 
Meath 
Monaghaa 
Queen's  Oonnfy 
SoscoDunou 
Sllgo 

Tippeiaxy  . 
Tfnmt  . 
Waterfbrd 
Westmeath 
Wexford  • 
Wioklow    . 


Total  for  Ireland 

Total  for  United  Kingdom 


17 
IS 

7 
9 

4 
16 
4 
13 
7 
9 
7 
4 
9 
4 
9 
4 
91 
9 
0 
9 
8 
0 
9 
4 
9 
18 
17 
7 
4 
7 
1 


915 


f 


18 

IS 

7 

9 
4 

16 
6 

19 
T 
S 
7 
4 
9 
9 
9 
4 

90 
9 
7 
9 
9 
0 
S 
4 
9 

14 

17 
6 
4 
7 
1 


909 


I 


1,999    1,699 


An  aooonnt  showing  the  amonnt  of  notes  circulated  in  England  and  Wales  by 
Private  Banks  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  and  their  branches,  at  the  oommenoement 
of  each  year  since  1855. 


Bank  of 

Private 

Joint  Stock 

Tear. 

England. 

Banks. 
8,948,067 

Banks. 

TotaL 

1855 

£90,852,000 

8.104,170 

97,899,987 

1856 

19,990,000 

3,011,880 

8,080,116 

96.912,606 

1657 

90,007,000 

8,729,209 

8,051.574 

96,787,788 

1858 

90,295,000 

9,090,644 

9,473,473 

25,868,117 

1858 

90.484,689 

9,848,096 

2,904,770 

96,602,485 

1860 

91,831,890 

8,594,985 

8,071,658 

28,497,908 

BAN 


16 


BAN 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  several  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks  which 
have  ceased  to  issue  their  own  Notes  since  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844, 
with  die  dates  when  thej  ceased  to  issue,  and  tne  causes: — 


Dote  of  last 
RetnnL 


Prior      to 
the    ISth 
October, 
1844, 

when  the^ 
Act  came 
Into  ope- 
ration. 


1.  Bristol  Old  Bank— Balllie  Ames  A  Co.     - 

2.  Bishop  Waltham,  Hnnta.— Onnner  A  Oo. 

8.  Cambridge  Buik^Flaher  and  Sona  - 
Ditto  Homfirey  and  Son 

9.  ICargate  Bank— Cobb  A  Co.      - 

6.  Oxford  Uniyendty  A  City  Bank^Slr  John 
Lock  and  Ca  ..... 

7.  Staines  Bank— Thoinaa  Aahby  A  Co. 

8.  Wrexham  and  N.  Wales  Bk.— R.  M.  Uafd 
9.*Westem  District  Joint-Stock  Banking  Co. 


April  12, 1846 
Sept  13,  „ 
April  11, 1846 
Joly4.     „ 


Oct  10^ 
Dtc.6, 


n 


n 


May  »,  1847 
Oct*,      „ 


Oct  16, 
OctSS, 


Oct  80^ 


n 


Not.  6, 
Not.  27, 
Joly  2»,  1848 
Oct.  7, 
Dec  2, 
Dec  23, 


It 
II 


M 


Oct  20,    „ 
Jnne  9^1850 

Jan.      1851 

Jan.  „ 

Feb.  „ 

May  „ 

Jnne  „ 

^  W  »l 

Oct 


NAMES. 


Bk.  of  EngL  Notes 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Closed,  1846 
Bk.  of  EngL  Notes 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
DisBcflTed    - 


DisM>hred    - 
Bk.  of  EngL  Notes 

Dl8S0lT«d      - 

Ditto 


T»talI$9W9gi9enMmprioriotheJctoflS44  tdkHnaefeet  amount  to 
10.  Whitby  Bank-Frankland  A  WiDdnson  -  ToikCityACoanty 
IL'Snffolk  Joint-Stock  Banking  Company  -  DissolTed     - 
12.  DoTer  Union  Bank— Latham  A  Ca         -  Bankrupts  - 
18.*Stockton  and    Durham   County  Joint- 
Stock  Bank     

14.  Bomsey  and  Hampshire  Bk.—Wm.  Foot- 
nerASons      ...... 

lflL*Leed8  A  West  Biding  Jotait-Stock  Bank- 
ing Company         ..... 

I6.*Leed8  Commercial  Joint-StoA  Bank 

17.  Abingdon  and  Wantage— Henry  Knapp  Bankrupt    - 

18.  Pensance  Union  Bank— lUcketts,  Entho- 
Ton  SkCo.        ......... 

19.  Leek  A  Congleton— Fowler,  Oannt  it  Ca  Bk.  of  EngL  Notes 
20l  Salisbury  and  Fordlngbridge  Bank— Bro- 

dteACa        ...... 

21.  Shaftesbury  and  Hendon  Bank— Brodie 
AKhig  

22.  Shrewsbury  ft  Market  Drayton- Adams 
A  Warren       ..-.-- 

2ab  Honiton  Bank— Flood  A  Lott 

24.  Bridport  Bank— Gundry  A  Co. 

2.'}.  St  Albans  A  Herts  Bank— Gibson  A  Sturt  Closed 

2&  Orantham  Bank— Kewner  A  King 

27.*ShefBeld  and  Hetford  Jdnt  Stodc  Bank  .  Closed 

28.  St.  Albans  nank— John  Samuel  Story     •  Bankrupt 

29.  Wrexham  B.ink— Samuel  Kenrick  -  Closed 
Sept  22, 1849  90.  TeOTllOld  Bank-  Messrs.  J.  <t  H.BJBatten  Bk.  of  EngL  Notes 


Bankrupts 

Closed 

Bankrupts 

Ditto 

Ditto 


July  3.  1862 
Aug.  28,  , 

Jan.  29, 1863 


April  23, 
Aug.  6, 


If 

It 


June  3,  1864 
Oct  6,  1866 
Not.  24, 1866 

uec>  33,   „ 
April  6,  1866 
July  12,   „ 
Aug.^    n 


Baiksi^"*^** 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
6 


1 
€ 
1 

2 

1 

9 
1 
9 

4 
9 


2 
1 
6 
1 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 


31.  Christehureh  Bank— Messrs.  Tloe  A  Welch  Qoaed 
39L  Reigateand  Dorking  Bank— MeesTE.  Nash 

it  Neale  ......  Bankrupts 

8&  Bedford  and  Bedfordshire  Banking  Ca— 

Trapp  &  Ca  .....  Closed 
34.  Pet«rboro*  Bank— Simpson  A  Ca  -  Closed 
36.  OxfordBank-J.  AILMorrell 

36.  Marlboro*  and  North  WUts-Ward  ft  Ca     - 

37.  BromsgroTe  Bank— Ruflbrd  ft  Ca   -      -  Bankrupts  - 
36l  Stourbridge  Bank— Buflbrd  ft  Ca   •       -  Bankrupts  - 
89.  Newport  Old  Bank— Williams  ft  Sons     -  Bankrupts   - 
4a  Warminster  ft  Wiltshire  Bank— ETorett,  RaTenhill,  ft  Ca  - 
41.  Stourbridse  Old  Bank- Bate  ft  Robins— (United  with  Mid- 
land ft  Birmingham  Joint-Stock  Bank)  ... 

49.*Newca8tle,  Shield*,  ft  Sunderland  Union 

Joint-Stock  Bank    .....  DissolTed 

43b  Marlborough  Bank— Tanner  ft  Ca  -       -  Closed - 

44.  WalHsIl  Old  Bank— Charies  Foster  ft  Sons— (Incorporated 
with  Birmingham  Banking  Company)   -     - 

4&  Winchester  ft  Hampshire  Bank— Wlckham  ft  Co. 

46**StoreT  ft  Thomas  Bank— Shaftesbury     ... 

47.  CardUr  Bank— Towgood  ft  Co.— (Incorporated  with  West  of 
England  ft  South  Wales  District  Banking  Company)    - 

48.  Lichfleld  Bank— Palmer  ft  Green    •       -  Bankrupts   - 
49*Cheltenham  ft  Gloucestershire  Banking  Ca  . 
]60.  Hertford  ft  Ware  Bank— S.  Adams  ft  Ca  Bankrupts   - 

Hemd  Hampetead  Bk.— Smith  ft  WhittlngstiJl,  Bankrup|S- 

Carriedforwardj 


60. 

)6L 


£89,640 
1,998 
8,753 
2,616 

,vVO 

16,706 
9,944 
4,464 

18,195 


160,436 
2,076 
7,449 
9,677 

8,990 

8,876 

18,937 
18,914 
99,316 

31,461 
4,009 

23,336 

9,813 

9.700 
19,016 
24,696 

2,333 
19,401 
18,744 

3,743 

3,269 
10,033 

2,840 

18,700 

8,616 
12,832 
14,277 
12,400 
16,799 
17,296 

8,600 
94,896 

17,660 

84,130 
19,078 

19,937 
6.737 
9,714 

7,001 
22,786 
12,786 
23,636 

23,842 

£813,868 


BAN 


16 


BAN 


Ang.  l€i,  H  53* 
Oct  11,  „  && 
Dec.  6,  „  54. 
June  &  1867 155. 
Jime37, 
Oct  13, 
Deals, 
Dec  96,  .. 
Feb.  U,  1856 


n 
n 


n 


56a 

57. 
58. 
99. 

6a 


Brongbtow 
Knlgliton  Bank^DtTles  ft  Ca       ..... 

Bath  City  Bank.-O.Moger  ft  Son  ..... 

Worcestendilra  Bank— Failey,  Tomer,  It  Co. 
Kettering  Bank— Jobn  C.  Gotch  ft  Sone,  Bankrepta  - 
Kettering  Old  Bank— Smith,  mider,  ft  Ca  Bankrapta  - 
Stone  Bank— W.  Moore  ....... 

Worcester  Bank— Farlar.LaTender,  ft  Co.  Bankrupts  • 
Birmingham  ft  Wanridmhira  Bank— J.  L.  Moilliet  ftSona 
Blaadftxd  Bank-Oak  ft  Snow 


9,090 

«,ft7S 
]4,«» 

9,199 
S8,088 

9.154 
16,468 
18,189 

9,799 


-     £4,4(^935 


Total  Badoetion  in  the  Cirealationimder  Act  7  ft  6  Vie.,  &  32,  to  Not.  1859  £940,561 
61  Prlrate  Banking  Firms,  with  Branches  £748,479 
•9  Joint^tock  Ba&ing  Companies  -      -    192,089 

^____^ £940,561 

Statb  ov  the  Fexbd  Issues  ih  Novbxbsb,  1859. 
Original  fixed  issue  of  SOS  Pxlrate  Banks  (England  and  Wales)  by  the 

Act  of  1844  ......    £6,153,407 

Dednct  61  Private  Banks,  slnoe  oeaaed  to  Issue         ...         748,472 

Present  amount  of  flzed  issne  of  161  Private  Banks 
Original  flzed  iisoe  of  72  Joint-Stock  Banks,  by  same  Act    -  8,496,446 
Dednct  9  Joint-Stock  Banks,  sinoe  ceased  to  Isaue  -  -       192,089 

Present  amonnt  of  flzed  issne  of  63  Joint  Stock  Banks      -      8,803,357 

FUcd  Issue  of  Private  and  Joint-Stock  Banks      -  -    £7,768,292 

No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  fixed  issues  of  the  Irish  Banks  since  the  Act 
of  1844.  The  following  is,  therefore,  the  exact  present  state  of  the  fixed  issues:-* 

SUHMABT. 
Bank  of  England  -  -  .£14,476,000 

151  Private  Bulks  in  En^^d  and  Wales  -  4,404,935 
63  Joint-Stock  Banks  in  England  and  Wales  8,808,857 
14  Banks  in  Scotland  ...  9,749,271 
Banks  in  Irdand  ...     0,854,404 

Total  fixed  Issne  of  Banks  in  the  United 

Kingdom  onthe  8tb  November,  1869    -£31,287.087 

VI.  Scottish  Ba»ks« — ^The  confidence  felt  in  the  aecontr  of  Scotch  banks 
has  been  much  shaken,  not  only  by  the  fiulnie  of  the  Bojal  British  Bank,  esta- 
blished in  London  on  the  Scotch  principle^  bat  also  by  the  suspension  of  Uie 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland  of  Glasgow,  in  November,  1857,  which  brought  min 
on  a  great  many  persons.  The  EcBnbnrgh  and  Glasgow  Bank  was  nnited  in 
Jnly,  1858,  with  llie  Qydesdale  Bank,  and  the  Perth  Banking  Oompany,  in 
Angnst,  1857,  with  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  following  table  shows  the 
present  position  of  the  Scotch  Banks. 


Flaoe. 


Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank 
N.  of  Scotland  Banking  Company 

Sdinhurgh, 
Bank  of  Scotland 
Roysl  Bank  of  Scotland 
British  Linen  Company 
GommerdalBank  of  Scotlaad 
National  Bank  of  Scotland 
UnUm  Bank  of  Scotland 

Dundee, 
Dundee  Banking  Company 
Eastern  Bank  <»  SooUand 

Invermegi. 
Caledonian  Banking  Company     - 

OkuMW* 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  > 
Clydesdale  Banking  Company     - 

Perth. 
Central  Bank  of  Scotland 


When 

No.  of 

Estar 

Part- 

bUahed. 

ners. 

1826 

486 

1886 

1831 

1695 

^■1^ 

1727 

Stock. 

1746 

Stock. 

1810 

646 

1825 

1893 

1880 

1086 

1768 

60 

1888 

400 

T>mtA  n«  Dlviden 
Capital  *£  1359, 


£       I 
134,576 

200,000 

1.000.000, 
2,000,000, 
1,000,000, 
600,000' 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


1838 

1839 
1888 

1834 


756 

1800 
1807 

430 

0212 


60,000 
114,020 


£ 

9 

10 

8 
6 
9 
10 
8 
9 

10 
10 


Fixed 
isaae. 


'Actual  i»- 
jneinl86& 


126,000,       6 


670.000 
807,880 

78,125 

8,780,100 


8 

7 

9 


£ 
70,188 
164,810 

800,486 
168,000 
438,024 
874,880 
297,024 
464,846 

88,461 
88k686 

68,434 

117,931 
240,685 

42,938 

2,794,262 


£ 
128,194 
189,580 

445,487 
416,128 
491,650 
492,354 
407,101 
648,941 

41,870 
85,180 

67.206 

888,484 
267,878 

65,012 

3,813,710 


BAN 


IT 


BAN 


Vn.  Bahks  nr  I&elahd.— The  number  of  Irish  banks  it  will  be  seen  has 
not  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  now  but  eiffht  against 
nine  then  existing.  The  Agricnltaral  and  Oommercial  Bank  of  Dnbun  has  been 
WDond-np.  The  Tipperaiy^Bank,  owing  to  the  Sadleirs'  frands,  fiuled;  and  the 
Cbnmel  and  Garrick-on-Snir  Nadonal  Banks  were  amalgamated  in  December, 
1856,  with  the  National  Bank.  The  paid-up  ciqutal  of  the  Irisb  Banks  is 
almost  nnifinmhr  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago^  for  it  then  stood  at 
£4,926,51 1.  The  last  Act  of  Parliament  for  regolating  bonks  in  Ireland^  is  the 
8  and  9  Yio.  cap.  87,  passed  in  the  year  1845. 

Joint- Stock  Banks  of  Ibelaivb  in  1860. 


Flacai 

When 

Esta- 

bllahed. 

No.  of 
Part- 
ners. 

Paid-np 
Capital 

Dlvldon. 
in  1869. 

Amoont  of  Actual  la- 
flzed  iflsaei  soe  In  186a 

IhMiH. 
Bank  of  Irabjud 

Elibemiao       •             •             - 
National  Bank— head  offiee  In) 

London     ... 
EYoTlnelal  Bank  of   Irdaad— 

head  oiBce  In  London 
Royal  Bank  of  Ireland  - 

Belflwt  Banking  Company 
^forthern  Banking  Company 
Ulater  Banking  Company 

1788 
1826 

1685 

1825 
1886 

1827 

1H85 
1835 

515 

1000 
640 

261 
884 

401 

£ 
8,000.000 
260,000 

60Q|00a 

540,000 
809,175 

125,000 
150,000 
183,403 

£ 
9 
5 

9 

20 
10 

12 

10 

9 

£ 

8,788,428 
Noianeii 

862,269 

927,667 
NoiMne. 

281,611 
248,440 
811,079 

£ 

8,223  777 

1,087,691 
983,517 

869,770 
856,680 
870,690 

6,183,065 

8041 

4,967,560 

6»864,494 

Acoonnt  showing  the  n^onthlj  average  amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  Englaikd  and  Wa  es  by 
Private  and  Joint-atock  Country  Banks,  and  their  branches. 


1856,  March  8 

Private. 

Joint-stock. 

Total 

8,738,792 

8,000,838 

6,784,030 

»,     June  2 

8,800,343 

8,043,689 

6,843,971 

„     September  1 

8,601,480 

8,927,367 

6,528,787 

„     December  1 

8,876,412 

8,096,088 

6,972,500 

1866,  March  1 

8,675,178 

8,067,819 

6,642,893 

„     June  7 

3,742,978 

8,9-7,600 

6,740,573 

„     September  6 

8,571,067 

8,964,638 

6,685,730 

„     December  6 

8,725,302 

3,067,250 

6,788,552 

1867,  March  7 

3,658,033 

3,058,571 

6,704,604 

„     June  6 

3,679,387 

8,097,839 

6,706^226 

„     September  5 

3,525,474 

2,045,066 

6,470.640 

„     December  5 

8,239,479 

2,641,451 

5,880,933 

1858,  March  18 

3,059,999 

2,652,039 

5,618,038 

„    June  6 

8,311,336 

2,880,067 

6,191,408 

M    September  85 

8,286,600 

2,805,905 

6,081,405 

„    December  18 

8,327,369 

3,877,268 

6,804,622 

BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS.  On  the  20th  November,  1858,  there  were  in 
lihigland  473  Savings  Banks,  holding  £30,859,679,  belon^g  to  1,169,596 
depositors,  being  on  an  average  about  £36.  lOs  for  each  depositor.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  also  in  Wales  32  Savings  Banks,  holding  £907,384,  belonging 
fo  30,376  depositcMTS,  being  on  an  average  nearly  X30  to  each  depositor.  In 
Scotland  there  were  47  Savings  Banl^  holding  £1,960,610,  belonging  to 
123,273  depositors,  being  an  average  of  close  upon  £16.  In  Ireland  there  were 
52  Savings  Banks,  holding  £1,804,163  in  deposits,  belonging  to  59,893 
depositors,  an  avera^  of  over  £31  each.  There  were  two  Savings  Banks  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  hoMinff  £415,506,  belonging  to  15,749  depositors,  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  £26.  The  recapitulation  shows  a  gross  amount  of  deposits  of 
^35,947,341  in  606  banks,  by  1,398,886  depositors.  The  aggregate  rate  of 
interest  paid  is  £2.  18«  \0d  per  cent  On  the  1st  Januaiy,  1859,  Uie  capital  held 
by  the  Savmgs  Banks  was  £36,193,400,  of  which  £31,505,130  was  in  England, 
£906,927  in  Wales,  £1,960,299  in  Scotland,  and  £1,821,044  in  Ireland.  The 
trustees  had  received  from  depoeitorB  in  the  year  1858,  £7,901,925,  and  paid  out 
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£7,639,908.  On  the  20tii  Korember,  1859,  the  amount  of  deposhfl,  indnding 
interert  lodged  in  saTings  banks,  was  £40,997,630;  the  indiTidnal  depoaiton  wero 
1,479,723,  and  there  were  besides  27,683  charitable  and  friendly  societies  as  de- 
positors. The  fctiowing  shows  the  distribution  of  sayings  banks  and  their  pmgica- 
sion  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


1834 

England. 

Walei. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  United  Kincdom. 

4G0 

27 

46 

52 

588 

IBM 

488 

29 

47 

52 

591 

1850 

489 

81 

47 

82 

609 

1867 

47a 

82 

48 

51 

803 

1858 

478 

82 

47 

58 

606 

From  the  foregoing  details,  compared  with  the  statements  given  in  the  bodj 
of  the  work,  it  ^nll  be  seen  that  in  20  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about 
14|  minions  in  the  amoont  of  deposits  in  Sayings  Banks. 

BASKET  RODS.  In  1858  the  qaantit7  of  osiers  imported  was  96.722 
bundles  peeled,  wordi  about  At  6<<per  bundle,  and  133,029  bundles  unpeeled, 
worth  ?£oat  2$  Ad  per  bundle.  The  aggreg^  yalue  of  these  was  i'37,453. 
Thej  came  chiefly  from  Holland,  Hamburg,  and  Belgium.  We  also  imported 
145,695  cubic  feet  of  baskets,  worth  at  4«  4il  the  cubic  foot,  £31,567.  There 
has  been  a  duty  of  4d  per  cubic  foot  since  Aug:u8t  8.  1654,  whidi  brooght  in 
£2416  in  1858.    We  import  the  bulk  of  these  from  France. 

BAVARIA.  The  popuhttion  in  1852  was, '  including  86,838  military, 
4,558,658  souls,  or  1 53  to  the  square  mile.  The  revenue  in  1854  was  £3,478,568, 
and  the  expenditure  £3,732,551.  The  deficit  was  made  up  by  a  lottery  and  an 
increase  of  direct  taxes.  The  public  debt  of  Bavaria  in  1851  amounted  to 
£13,699,562.  The  number  of  mines  in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1854-55  was 
650,  employing  3908  work-people.  There  were  also  135  smeltnigf  works, 
foundries,  «c,  m  which  were  employed  3811  persons,  and  eight  salt  sunes,  &c., 
employing  2913  hands,  and  producing  923,116  cwts.  of  salt  of  difierent  kinds. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  produce  at  the  place  of  production  was  about  one 
million  sterling.  The  quantity  of  coal  and  peat  obtained  was  3,287,398  cwts.; 
363,373  cwts.  of  raw  or  pig  iron  was  made,  325,592  cwts.  of  rolled  or  bar  iron, 
and  2848  cwts.  of  steel;  a  large  quantity  of  vitriol,  besides  antimony,  alum, 
&c  In  the  12  jrears  ending  with  1857,  66,721  pexflons  had  emigrated  from 
the  Palatinate  duefly  to  Nortn  America,  of  whom  36,511  were  femiues. 

BEEF.  The  importation  of  beef,  fresh  or  cured,  like  all  articles  of  provisions, 
is  now  free,  the  duty  having  been  abolished  on  the  19th  of  March,  1846.  The 
imports  in  1858  were  168,496  cwts.  of  salt  beef  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
and  62  cwts.  of  fresh  or  slightly  salted  from  Holland. 

BEEF- WOOD.  This  Austtalian  wood,  sometimes  called  in  the  colony  the 
swamp  oak,  is  now  referred  to  the  Stenocarjnu  saligniu. 

BEER  At  the  dose  of  1859  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  2497  licensed 
brewers,  of  whom  2268  were  in  England,  86  of  these  carried  on  business  in  London. 
Manchester  stands  first  in  the  number  of  provincial  brewers,  100  bdng  returned  for 
that  district.  Cambridge  ranked  second,  having  9 1 ,  then  followed  Newcastle  with 
77,  Durham  and  Hants  with  74  each, Liverpool  with  73,  Surrey  with  65,  Hull,  and 
other  localities  in  smaller  numbers.  Scotland  had  120  brewers;  Edinbuiigh  with  20, 
Stirling,  Perth,  Haddington,  14  each,  Ayr  and  Dumfries  following  in  rotation. 

Ireland  had  109,  of  these  16  carried  on  business  in  Dublin,  15  at  Naas,  10  at 
Oalway,  and  7  in  Waterford. 

But  besides  these  brewers,  dot  extelieneey  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
68.066  licensed  victuallers,  of  whom  24,808  brewed  thdr  own  beer.  There  were 
40,537  beer  retailers  licensed  to  have  b€»r  drank  on  their  premises,  and  of  thefe 
11,420  brewed  their  own  beer.  909  out  of  2,898  beer^hop  keepers  not  licensed 
to  have  beer  drank  on  the  premises  were  brewers. 

The  following  is  en  account  of  the  number  of  Licenses  granted  for  the 
manufiicture  ana  sale  of  Beer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  amount  of  duty 
charged  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  March,  1857. 
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^l^OVTOTB  Ov  SmPQVUT  DdQff  •••#■••••••■••■■■•■•• 

Qnantity. 

Doftj. 

40,568 

SS6 

66 

461 

1,663 

80,168 

89,608 

9,709 

£77,554 

153 

807 

461 

6^495 

160,836 

180.995 

8,985 

teKlA^tfu^     "       "" 

RakaO  Ureweit 

Brwws  oroio  nunur 

SeUen of •trongoeer 

aooordlnff  to  rating 

Not  to  bo  dnink  on  the  premises  

Brewers  of  strong  beer  are  charged  a  license  dnty  of  from  10#  Bd  to  £7B»  ISs 
per  annmn;  of  tabfo  beer,  lOi  6<<  to  £2. 28  per  annum;  retail  brewers,  £5,  lOf  3tf ; 
and  brewers  from  sugar,  £1.  per  annum;  sellers  of  strong  beer,  not  being  brewers, 
£3.  6s  l^d  per  annum;  retailers  chained  according  to  rating  of  premises, 
£l.  24  Ol^d  and  £3.  6«  IfJ  per  annum.  Betailers  of  b^  to  be  drunk  on  the  pre- 
mises, £3. 6a  l^di  Betailers  of  beer  not  to  be  drunk  on  die  premises,  £1-  2$  O^d. 

The  proportionate  consumption  of  malt  m  the  sereral  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
was  as  follows: —  1857  1859 


Scotland 
Ireland 


4,142,587 

a5S,5657 

960,491 


qgut. 
4,876,018 
199,879 
396,614 


4,556,648  4,866,406 

Now  taking  the  average  of  one  quarter  of  malt  for  three  barrels  of  beer,  we 

may  arrive  at  an  approximation  of  the  quantity  of  ale  and  beer  relatively  made 

in  each  country,  which  would  be  about  as  follows  in  1857  :— 

England 13,497,761  btireta. 

Sootlaad    460,005 

Ireland 781,478 


n 


Eqnalto 


18,661,989      Z 
499,117,447  gallons. 


Deducting  the  quantity  exported  in  that  year,  we  have  476,458,181  gallons 
left  for  home  consumption,  which  if  equally  divided  among  the  whole  population 
(of  say  28,000,000)  would  give  a  proportion  of  17  gallons  per  head  as  the  average 
aunuid  consumption.  Irdand  and  Scotland  drink,  however,  but  a  small  quantiQr 
of  malt  liquor,  whiskey  being  the  favourite  beverage.  Viewed  relatively  to  the 
proportion  of  malt  made,  the  consumption  of  beor  and  ale  per  head  in  each 
division  of  the  kingdom  would  be  as  follows,  after  allowing  for  that  shipped, 
which  wo  will  even  take  to  be  all  of  English  brewing,  England  .-^ICalt  made 
(deducting  therefrom  that  required  for  the  beer  expoitsd)  4,520,000  quarters. 
This  would  give  28  gallons  of  beer  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 
Ireland: — ^Malt  made,  219,866  quarters,  equal  to  659,598  barrels  of  beer;  or 
about  five  gallons  per  head  per  annum  to  ihe  population.  Scotland: — ^The  con- 
sumption of  malt  by  brewers,  was  onl^  153,665  quarters,  or  less  than  one- 
thira  of  the  quantity  used  in  distillation.  The  consumption  of  beer  would 
therefore  only  be  ibout  five  gallons  per  head,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
Ireland.  The  exports  of  beer  and  ale  have  been  largelv  increasing  of  late  years, 
keeping  pace  in  some  degree  with  the  extension  of  settlement  and  colonization. 
To  the  East  Indies  and  Australia  the  shipments  are  very  large.  But  it  is  since 
1852  that  the  greatest  progress  in  the  shipments  has  been  made.  Previous  to 
tiiat  year  the  value  of  tiie  shipments  was  only  about  half  a  million  sterling. 
In  1859  the  exports  reached  613,831  barrels,  of  the  value  of  £2,116,207. 

BEI/JIUM.  The  population  of  this  kingdom  has  increased  about  half  a 
million  in  ten  years.  The  numbers  in  eachprovince  in  1850  were  as  foUows:^ 
Antwerp,  420,556;  Brabant,  734,617:  W.  Flanders,  631,137;  E.  Flanders, 
983,450;  Hainault,  733,740;  Liege,  467,843;  Limburg,  188,198;  Luxemburg, 
198,588;  Namur,  274,078;  total,  4,426,202.  The  anticipated  public  revenue 
in  1856  was  £6,029,660,  and  the  expenditure  £6,552,992.  The  public  debt  of 
the  kingdom.4m  the  Ist  January  1851,  was  £24,864,079.  The  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the'Belgian  ports  in  1855 ,  was  2558  vessels  and  441,554  tons,  of 
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which  128  shipfl  and  17,252  tons  were  in  ballast;  of  these  892  Tcsads,  r^stering 
5,732  tons,  were  Belgian. .   The  official  Talne  of  the  imports  and  experts  m 
erchandise,  including  those  for  transit,  was  as  ioUows :— 


1850 

iMPOttl*. 

ExFOsnL 

£17,697,S40 

£18,804,600 

1851 

17,802,680 

18,850,000 

1858 

SO.960,840 

90,868,580 

1858 

82,568,680 

85,805,880 

1851 

84,877,980 

S8,580,06S 

1855 

87,145^480 

87,981,980 

At  the  dose  of  1855  there  were  480  miles  of  railway  completed  in  Belgimiiy 


lotai  receipts 

for  goods  and  passengers  were  £932,346.  and  for  telegrams,  £10,637.  The 
ezpenditare  on  the  lines  was  £532,717.    The  miles  trsTersed,  43,447,814. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Belgian  Senate  in  1860,  the  Doke  de  Bniiant  (the  heir 
to  the  throne)  spoke  at  considerable  length  upon  the  commercial  prospects  of 
Belgium.  The  question  under  discussion  was  the  Budget  for  Foreign  Afiaiis. 
After  alluding;  to  the  commerce  of  Belgium  25  years  ago,  and  its  present  pros- 
perous condition,  his  Boyal  Highness  said: — **  Official  returns  show,  in  fiict,  that 
our  special  commerce,  which  really  represents  the  proper  morement  of  the 
oonntiy,  has  tripled  since  1836.  The  special  expcHrtation — ^that  is  to  say,  that  of 
national  produce— duiinff  the  period  from  1840  to  1858  has  followed  this  pro- 
gress, as  in  France  and  England,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:— 

1840.  1858.  IncreBM. 

England I,285,00a000f      S.9TS.0OQ,O0Or      127  per  cent 

Fruice     «...      695,000,000f       l,080.000,000r       156       „ 

BelKiom  I40,000,000r         424,000,000f       804       „ 

Thus,  it  wOl  be  seen  that  Belgium  has,  relatiyely,  made  more  pr^ness  than  her 
neighbours  I  yet  the  hitter  have  not  been  inactive."  His  Royal  fiUehness,  after 
passing  in  review  the  indnstiy  of  Belgimn  as  it  now  exists,  dwcltupon  the 
necessity  of  opening  new  markets  for  Belgian  produce,  and  of  appointing  Belgian 
agents  m  every  part  of  the  world.  To  do  this  efiectnally,  Belgium  ought  to  have 
a  great  oonuneraalport-— and  that  port  should  be  Antwerp. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.  From  some  very  elaborate  calculations  and. 
inquiries,  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Newmarch,  extending  over  a  period  of  tea 
yean  and  upwards,  he  deduced  the  following  fiicts : — 


In  Scotland  (Inland  BIHb) 

In  Circulation 
at  one  ttane. 

Under  Dlscoimt 
at  one  time. 

£18,000.000 
12,000,000 
70,000.000 
18,000,000 

£15,000,000 
12,000,000 
60,000,000 
18,000,000 

In  tifUK^Mhln^ ...I 

In  rwt  of  England 

ForiAin  Bllla 

116,000.000 

100,000,000 

Out  of  the  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  in  drcnlatioii  there  would  therefore  be 
sixteen  millions  of  bills  and  notes  not  discounted  by  the  holders  of  them,  of 
which  three  millions  of  the  inland  bills  held  would  be  in  Scotland,  ten  millims  ia 
England,  and  three  millions  foreign  bills  not  discounted. 

BLACK- WOOD.  This  is  a  name  given  to  an  East  Indian  fitmitore  wood, 
obtained  in  Blalabar,  from  the  Daibergia  lat^foUa.  It  is  locallv  termed  rose-wood. 

BLANKETS.  This  branch  of  the  woollen  manufocture  shows  a  considerable 
progress,  as  mariced  by  the  exports.  In  1858,  5.850,129  yards  of  blankets  were 
shipped  of  the  dechired  real  value  of  j^96,011 ;  of  these  3,691,412  yards  went  to 
the  United  States;  914,530  to  AustnOia,  and  357,983  to  British  N.  America. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE.  A  conmion  term  for  an  official  departmental  brandi 
of  the  Government,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  trade  and  navigatioD  of  the 
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eotmtry.  It  consists  of  a  Preflident  and  Vice-President,  and  the  oonunittee  of  the 
Board  are  termed  the  Lords  Commissioneis  of  the  Frivy  Coundl  of  Trade.  They 
haye  under  their  control  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  Statistics  of  Trade, 
the  ISavigation  laws,  inquiries  into  losses  of  vessels,  and  other  similar  duties. 

BOLIVIA.  The  area  of  this  South  American  republic  is  874,480  square  miles, 
and  tiie  population  1,750,000.  We  import  about  £40,000  worth  of  merchandise 
annuaUvfiom  Bofiyia,  but  export  no  manufactures  thereto. 

BONES.  The  trade  in  bones  has  now  reached  to  a  veiy  large  extent,  not  odIj 
for  manufactoring  purposes  but  also  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  soil.  The  foreign  im- 
ports at  present  exceed  85,000  tons,  valued  at  £466,760,  while  those  collected  at 
home  are  computed  at  nearly  the  same  amount.  Those  impcoted  average  about 
£5. 10#  per  ton;  the  price  having  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Those  obtained  at  home  are  more  valued  in  consequence  of  the  gelatine  they  con- 
tain. Some  of  the  shank  and  other  bones  are  used  for  handles  to  xnives, 
forks  and  tooth  brushes,  and  for  buttons,  combs,  &c.  and  the  bone  waste  or  dust, 
after  they  are  boiled  and  crushed  for  manure.  The  prices  in  London  in  the 
early  part  of  1860,  were  for  bone  ash,  £4.  lOt  to  £4.  15«  per  ton.;  I  inch  bones 
per  quarter,  17«  to  18«;  bone  dust,  19*  to  £1.;  animal  charcoal,  £4.  5^  to  £4.  IOjt. 

BOOKS.  In  1787  the  duty  on  imported  books,  if  bound,  was  \9s,  3d,  per 
cwt.  In  1819  it  was  advanced  to  £6.  lOs,  the  cwt.  for  bound  books,  and  £5. 
for  unbound.  By  the  stat.  41  Geo.  ILL  (1800)  c.  107,  sec.  7,  the  importation 
of  reprints  of  English  copyright  works  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  forfeiture, 
£10.  penally,  and  double  the  value  of  the  books. 

In  1838  books  printed  prior  to  the  year  1801,  whether  bound  or  unbound, 
were  charged  an  miport  duty  of  ;f  1.  the  cwt,  and  those  printed  subsequently 
to  1801,  £5.  the  cwt.  Books  in  the  foreign  living  languages,  printed  since 
1801 ,  were,  under  the  4th  and  5Ui  Will.  IV.,  c.  89,  reduced  to  £2.  10«.  the  cwt ; 
and  foreign  reprints  of  Enfflish  books  imported  for  sale  were,  by  S  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  52,  s.  58,  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  By  7  Vic.  cap.  12  (10  May, 
1844),  the  importation  of  English  copvright  books  was  again  prohibited. 

In  1845  the  rates  of  duty  on  original  works  in  the  language  of  the  country  of 
export  was  15#.  per  cwt.;  on  other  works  published  in  the  country  of  export,  if 
printed  prior  to  1801,  £1.  the  cwt;  and  printed  subsequent  to  1801,  £2.  lOt. 
the  cwt.  After  the  1st  June,  1853,  books  printed  previous  to  1801  were  ad- 
mitted dir^  free.  On  the  11th  June,  1853,  the  following  new  rates  were  im-« 
posed  : — ^£!ditions  printed  since  1801,  in  all  hmguages,  £l.  lOs.  per  cwt.,  except- 
ing those  admitted  under  treaties  of  international  copyright,  which  were 
1 5s.  per  cwt ;'  books  of  and  from  any  British  possesion,  15«.  per  cwt  The  fol- 
lowing figures  give  the  official  value  of  the  books  bound  or  unbound  imported, 
and  the  declared  value  of  the  books  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom:— 


Team 

Books  Imported* 

Books  Exported. 

Official  Valna 

Doty  Beoelved. 

Declared  Talve. 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1810 
1850 
1851 
1853 
1863 
1854 
1855 
185e 
1857 
1858 
1859 

£ 
83,929 
40.133 
33.840 
81,949 

Weight 
4.473  cwt 
4^88 
5,003 
5,811 
6,439 
5,484 

£ 

0,«01 
8,843 
7.763 
7,761 

5,880 
4,513 
4,S86 
5,054 
5,649 
^186 

£ 
174,381 

300,485 
192,145 
305,336 
339,899 
268,033 
389,483 
453,063 
445,858 
875,943 
428,341 
436,531 
897,090 
478,387 

The  largest  quantities  of  books  are  sh^)ped  to  the  United  States,  Australia, 
India,  Egypt  (for  transit),  British  Korth  America,  France,  and  Holland. 
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BOURBON.  The  popnktkm  of  iUs  French  Colony  waB  in  1853,106^8  aonlflt 
andthc  entries  ofTesseu  261,  of  which  855  of  68,361  tons  were  French.  The  Talne 
of  the  importB  was  £1,058,028,  and  of  the  exports  X905,917.  Looking  at  the 
Talue  of  its  exports,  Bourbon  is  the  most  important  of  the  distant  odonial 
possessions  of  Aance.  The  principal  imparts  were  1824  mnles;  2074  oUtle; 
531,628  kilogrammes  of  meat;  937,265  kilogrammes  of  cod  fish;  438,087  of  lard; 
584,519  kilogrammes  of  oKre  and  cocoa  nnt  oil;  474,180  kilogrammes  of  soap; 
6,440,534  litres  of  wine;  cotton  fia>rics  Taloe  aboot  £300,000;  2,474,328  kilo- 
grammes  of  wheat;  318,888  of  flonr;  and  1,787,478  of  grain.  In  1852  were  im- 
ported 29,355,291  kilogrammes  of  sugar;  1,664,131  of  rice;  1 95,947  of  ooflfee;  82,738 
of  doyes;  157,289  of  sesame  seed;  and  85,451  of  unmannftctored  tobacco. 

BRANDY.  The  duty  on  foreign  brandy  which  had  stood  at  15#  per  gaDoOy 
since  18  March,  1846,  was  reduced  in  Marai,  1860,  toSsBd  per  gallon.  The 
quantity  imported  has  been  very  Tariable  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  ranging  from 
1,500,000  gallons  in  1844,  to  5,000,000  gallons  in  1853,  but  tbe  ayerage  imports 
may  be  taken  at  8,500,000  gallons,  and  the  home  consumption  at  half  that 
quantity.  The  ayerage  prices  exchisiye  of  duty  were  in  1854,  Bt  4d;  1855, 
9#  9|<l;  1856, 10»  id;  1857,  I2s  lO^d;  1858,  12«  9di  1859,  7s6dper  gftllon. 

The  production  and  export  of  brandy  or  spirits  from  France  haye  becai  aa 
follows  m  hectolitres  of  22  gallons:— 


Prodnction. 

Export 

1840 

964,8Sft 

900,669 

1845 

668,869 

138,456 

1890 

909,847 

288,884 

Prodaetioo. 

Export* 

1886 

886,899 

168,916 

1896 

944,689 

193,179 

1887 

1,838,928 

170,616 

Between  the  years  1852  and  1858,  844,136  hectolitres  of  alcohol  for  the  prep»> 
ration  of  brandy  were  imported  into  France. 

In  1854,  the  production  of  brandy  in  France  was  914,140  hectolitres,  and  in 
1857,  947,379  hectolitres.  The  state  of  the  trade  in  1854  induced  the  French 
Goreniment  to  lower  the  doiy  on  iat&ga  brandy  to  15  francs  per  hectolitre. 
Under  this  remission  the  imports  increased  from  12,800  hectolitres,  at  which  they 
stood  in  1 853,  to  61 ,000  heotolitres  in  1 854,  and  to  202,888  hectolitres  in  1 855,  iriien 
the  remission  came  into  full  play,  and  finally  to  876,649  hectolitres  in  1857,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amoont  al  home-made  spirits  during  that  year,  as  stated 
aboye.  In  1854  the  price  of  brandy  in  France  stood  as  hie^  aa  280  francs  the 
hectolitre.  The  duty  on  foreign  brandy  was  increased  to  25  francs  in  Bee  1857 ; 
tbo  available  stock  was  then  linger  than  the  ooosomption,  the  proportions  being— 


mwuL  xiecL 

Homeprodaoo       -  -      947,879 

Imports  •  •  •      876,949 

1,828,938 


OoasDifmoiii  HeeL 

Home      .  •  •      846,980 

Exports  -      170,616 

1,017,906 


Leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  306,723  hectolitres,  the  largest  which  had  ever 
occurred  since  1848.  The  quantity  of  brandy  on  hand  in  i?ance  in  Jan.  1858, 
was  965,276  hectolitres.  In  1854  the  exports  amounted  to  155,111  hectohtrea, 
being  94,1 1 1  hectolitres  more  than  the  imports.  The  latter  exceeded  the  fonner 
in  1857  as  already  shown,  and  also  in  1855  when  the  numbers  were,  imports, 
802,888  hectolitres;  exports,  153,516.  The  proportions  in  the  year  1858  were 
completely  reversed,  the  quantities  being— imports,  512  hectolitres;  exDori2>, 
137,482.  The  imports  of  brandy  into  France  have  now  totally  ceased,  and  the 
country  resumes  its  plaoe  as  a  large  exporting  State.  The  annual  quantity  of 
brandy  consumed  in  Paris  was  in  1858  of  the  value  of  15,047,500  fruics,  being 
at  the  rate  of  14  finance  28  cents  per  inhabitant,  or  14  centimes  per  day.  Owing 
to  die  vine  disease,  attention  was  directed  to  the  distillation  of  brandy  finom  other 
substances,  and  in  1857  the  proportions  distilled  from  each  kind  were— 

Beet-root 

Holaoaes  of  all  kinds 
Farinaceous  tabstances 
Wines  and  lees 
Other  sabstanoes 

Total       -        847,879 


429.000  hecfeoUtraa 

150,000 

ft 

100,000 

tt 

183,000 

»t 

85,379 

t> 

a.  Sallgua  (United  VlaarudiP.  Ca) 


BUpmeutt  &om  CtuveDte  to  GrMt  Bntain,  30th  June,  18ST,  to  30th  June,  18S8. 

>"■'-  BhiU 

Bnnghtiip  •  -    11,911 

O- S«7Bf  »ad  Co. 

Angler  Fran*     - 

Susnc,  Forge  M  Fill 

N.  C.  Oodnnl  udCo. 
Bonllit  ud  Co. 


-••.Co.) 
UirtcU  ud  Co. 
ATboulo.  UArett,  uid  Col 
Deal*,  a  Kagnk*,  ud  C- 
C.HoTM«Ca.(AnElo-A 
Jnim,  Robin,  ud  Ca 


tnUuCa 


plDEt,  CudlioD,  and  Co. 
La  Coq  rnrm     - 
DnluT,  B«Uuir,  ud  Oi>. 

SuulilM 


C*iTl«dom  -  -   1«,8ll 

llie  following  ihowa  the  imports  KaS  export 

UniUid  Kingdom ;  the  diSereitoe  will  be  the  hen 

Tbe  coDsomption  in  the  three  yean  ending  18SS, 

!  Ivportvl-  I  BB^expoTtcd. 

1,UT,901  e».7S4 

l.IM,(Tl  STH,Ba0 

4,tTS.M9         1,134.061 
18M     t,M7,1S4  ffTl.>«T 

IU1      t.»MI;WT         l,CI».Ut 

ISM    a,iso,4»t  ]    i,i9»,an 
Anibalia  la  a  large  ciutomer  fbr  brandy; 
&^  Engud  and  tAe  Contiiient  having ''- — 


Allhongh  •  &ToiiiiIe  ipirit  Aram  its  pnn^,  the  heeTj  iatj  had  bhberto  kcnt 
down  the  oonimnptioii  of  fbre^;n  brmdj,  and  Brilidi  brandy  took  its  place  in 
main  qoartera.    The  total  proof  g^lona  of  Biitlah  brandy  "permitted"  from 


BRAZIL.    The  total  i 


»s,ns 


in  IBM  waa  retonwd  at 


_   .    ...J  fapnlatkni 

7,677,600.    It  is  now  diTldea  into  twennr  pnniiioM,  16  of  which  are 
fqc  in  the  phuw  of 


«ctly  in  the  body  ot  the  work,  tmC  ii 


and  Femiuido, 


»  of  Ro  N^TO  N 

&ere  are  the  fbUowing:  Eio  Grande  do  Snl,  Santa  Catharine,  Parai    ,  

lonas.  The  reTenne  of  the  empire  in  186S-E9  waa  £4,380,900,  and  the  expen- 
ditnre  £4,453,229.  In  18ST  the  cnstoma  dnty  was  derived  frran  the  A>Ilowing 
soorces,  <hi  imports,  £S,654,778  ;  exports,  £42!,S36i  shilqnns  diue,  £il,7S9\ 
inland  taxes,  £534,181  ;  mnnidpal  taxes,  £ISS,I71;  mlsce^neons  duurges, 
£19,333.  The  pnblicfiuided  debt  of  the  empireinJannaiy  1867  wa«,£6>lS,978 
intemal  debt,  and  £9,493,100  foreign  debt;  total,  £11,909,078.  The  vessel* 
whkh  entered  the  IK«ts  in  the  year  ending  Jane  IS57  were  371,  of  3a,167  tona, 
noder  the  national  flag,  and  3404  of  858,536  tons,  Sireigners.  The  entries  at  the 
princ^  porta  were  as  fallows: — 


Vemla. 

Toofr 

S569 

818,754 

7« 

87,085 

18 

4,885 

88 

8,140 

49 

17,645 

88 

4,185 

15 

5,000 
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Bitnight  OTor      •  •  • 

^llfBllilNt  •  •  « 

F<irtAleia  •  •  • 

Sf^ita  CaCharloA      ... 
Al/I^Ml  ... 

8flr^ip6  .  .  V 

Blp  OrBBde  do  Norte  and  PwiuhUw    - 

8775  885,703 

In  1608  there  were  213  British  yessels  of  61,515  tons  engaged  in  the  direcl 
trade,  wbich  entered  the  port  of  Pemambaco^  the  vahie  of  t&ir  caigoes  being 
^1,006,429,  and  74  TesselB  of  20,581  tooB,  indurect,  Tahied  at  X15,556. 

The  iotal  yalne  of  the  imports  of  Bnudl  in  the  year  ending  Jnne  1857  was 
£13,761,773,  and  of  the  expcnts,  £12,722,601.  The  qnantity  of  oofiee  exported 
iSroDi  Rio  in  1855  was  2,409,543  bags;  finom  Bahia  the  shipments  in  1858  were 
24,870  tons  of  sngaia,  44,651  bags  of  cofl^,  8465  of  ooooa,  3212  of  cotton,  108,915 
hides,  and  oi  tobacco  1191  rolls,  44,351  mangotea,  and  13,861  bales.  There  aie 
two  lines  of  steamers  now  nmning  monthly  finom  Britidi  ports  to  Brazil;  the 
Boyal  BCail  Company's  steamers  foim  Soathampton,  and  the  Anglo-Lositanian 
from  layerpool.  The  exports  of  British  mann&ctares  to  Brazil  average  in 
yalne  about  £4^000,000  to  £5,000,000,  and  the  imports  thence  £2,500,000. 

By  an  imperial  rescript,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  18th  November,  1858,  the  fol« 
lowing  regolations  were  established  respecting  the  settlement  of  oolonista. 

Art  I.  To  those  colonists  who  arrive  at  anv  port  of  the  empire  with  their 
passage  paid,  and  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  in  the  colonies  created  by  the 
Government,  porchasing  land,  it  shall  be  sold  on  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  If  paid  par  inready  cash,  the  price  shall  be  1  real  per  square  fathom  for  the 
better  qnalitj,  (  real  for  the  inferior. 

2.  But  if  credit  is  taken,  the  price  diall  be  !(  real  and  1  real  respectively. 

8.  Those  who  buy  on  credit  and  pay  the  amount  before  it  fiills  doe  shall  have 
an  abatement  of  6  per  cent  for  the  time  which  shall  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
term  for  the  contract. 

4.  The  colonists  who  shall  purchase  on  credit  cannot  alienate  nor  subject  to 
any  onus  whatever  either-  the  land  or  improvements  thereon,  both  being  mort> 
eaged  for  the  parent  This,  however,  does  not  faiteriere  with  the  passing  of 
ue  proper^  by  inheritai|ce  or  by  will ;  in  either  pase  thQ  lands  will  pass  to 
the  heir  or  legatee,  but  subject  to  the  mortgi^ 

5.  The  title  deed  shall  be  passed  by  the  Directofl>Oeneral  of  Public  Lands  in 
the  capital,  and  by  their  delegates  in  the  provinces,  under  the  inspection  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  presidents  of  the  same.  They  shall  be  given  gratuitooslyy 
without  any  pecuniary  efause  whatever. 

6.  If  the  nmilies  of  whidi  this  rescript  treats  (which  are  those  who  shall  form 
agricultural  establishments)  consist  of  five  or  six  persons,  and  if  they  buy  lands 
£n'  ready  money,  the  Government  will  pay  tiie  passage  of  one  member;  and  if 
the  fiunilies  consist  of  more  than  six  persons,  the  Gkyvemment  will  pay  that  of  twow 
It  is,  however,  declared  that  in  the  number  of  persons  composing  a  fiunily  those 
are  not  comprehended  who  shall  be  more  than  fifty  or  undwtwdve  years  (tf  age. 

7.  To  form  a  fimiily  it  must  be  composed  of  husband  and  wifo,  or  fiuher  uid 
diildren,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  or  guardians  and  wards. 

8.  B^des  the  gratuitous  passages  conceded  by  condition  the  6th,  the  Govem- 
■Mnt  will  pay  those  of  diildren  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

9.  If  the  coknists  arriving  at  one  port  of  Brazil  ahaU  have  to  proceed  to  ano- 
ther in  order  to  reach  their  settlement,  the  expenses  of  the  passage  to  the  second 
port  shall  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Gk>vemment 

10.  On  the  lots  of  land  which  shall  be  sold  the  Government  will  order  a  house 
to  be  erected  to  serve  provisionidly,  and  will  prepare  the  ground  by  clearing  a 
space  equal  to  100  square  fiUhomB;  and  also  will  furnish  to  each  fiunih^  or  colo- 
nist established  on  his  own  account  the  seeds  sufficient  far  that  space  during  the 
first  year;  also,  a  horse  or  mule,  an  ox  of  cow,  a  cock  and  two  hens,  and  a  smaU 
pig.    This  favour^  however,  will  cease  with  the  first  year. 
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II.  The  benefito  ttpresaed  in  the  foiegouig  parBgM>h8  an  awu^ 
fint  150  fiuDilieB  who  ebaU  «etde  on  any  ooloiij  established  by  the  QoYemment 

It  18  nndeiBtood  that  to  be  entitled  to  the  said  benefits  it  is  not  necessaiy  that^ 
Ae  colonist  be  married,  it  being  sufficient  that  he  bay  land  in  the  colony  and 
ftvm  an  agricoltiml  establishment 

IS.  To  eiyo^  the  benefits  herein  conceded  the  colonists  must  bring  ftttestationr 
firann  the  Brazilian  oonsol  of  their  being  persons  of  good  oondnct  and  of  their 
bcang  accustomed  to  agricnltiiral  work,  and  also  of  the  relationship  between  the 
members  of  each  fiunily.  (Signed)  Mabqubs  pb  OLiSDiu 

BEEMEN.  The  area  is  96  square  miles,  and  the  ^piUation  in  1852  had  risen 
to  85,000.  The  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  in  1855  was 
264,  registering  140,418  tons.  The  number  of  yeswls  that  entered  the  port  in 
the  same  year  was  2557,  measuring  398,446  tons,  and  employing  15,378  seamen; 
of  these,  432  were  in  ballast.  The  British  vessels  employed  show  a  progressive 
increase,  and  numbered  1 72  in  1855.  The  imports  in  1855  by  sea  and  land  wera 
to  the  value  of  j£8,875,829,  and  the  imports  to  £8,354,053. 

BRISTLES.  The  annual  imports  have  now  increased  to  about  2,000,000  lbs. 
During  the  war  with  Russia  the  brushmakers  were  sadlv  inconvenienced  by  the 
stoppage  of  supplies,  and  various  substitutes  were  brought  into  use,  consisting  of 
strong  vegetable  fibres  and  grasses,  which  having  provS  cheap  and  useful  stUl 
hold  meir  ground. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  This  new  British  colony  situate  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  includes  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  (5,150  square  miles),  and  con* 
tains  in  the  aggregate  225,220  sonare  miles.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony  on 
the  continent  are  we  49th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  south,  a  line  running  K.W. 
from  the  114th  degree  of  longitude  along  the  Rocky  mountain  range^  the  f^inley^ 
Simpson,  and  Bear  rivers  forming  the  n<utherly  boundary. 

ifhe  colony  has  attracted  consKlerable  notice  in  consequence  of  the  gold  fields 
on  the  Eraser  and  other  rivers'— which  extend  fibr  hundreds  of  miles  east  and  north 
of  the  coast  The  site  for  the  seat  of  government  and  seapwt  is  in  a  position 
about  10  miles  below  the  town  of  Langley,  on  the  north  bank  of  irazer's  River,  and  ia 
named  New  Westminster.  It  is  about  14  nautical  miles  within  the  sand  heads, 
and  here  the  rising  ground  begins.  The  river  is  400  yards  broad,  or  wider  and 
deeper  than  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge;  the  shore  is  bold  and  suitable  for 
wharves  and  c^uays  for  vessels  to  lie  ^ongside,  and  ships  with  a  fiiir  wind  might 
reach  so  far  without  difficulty  under  sail.  The  site  is  well  placed,  locally,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  as  it  has  the  river  between  it  and  the  boundary  line. 
The  channel  into  the  river  is  rather  tortuous.  It  is  reported  to^ve  a  depth  of 
18  feet  at  low  water,  with  six  feet  rise  of  tide,  and  it  is  not  exposed  to  any  very 
heavy  sea.  Land  is  sold  at  10«  per  acre.  The  progress  o^  British  Columbia  in 
commerce  is,  on  the  whole,  considering  tfie  smaUness  of  the  population,  satis&c- 
toiy.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1859  was  £117,219;  the  customs  duties,  in- 
eluding  harbour  dues,  in  the  same  period  was  X18,464.  The  other  sonrcee  of 
taxaticm  are  miners'  licenses  of  XI  a  year  each,  spirit  licenses  in  towns  X25  a 
year,  and  in  rural  districts  XIO  a  year;  wholesale  licenses  in  town  and  country 
£10  a  year ;  trading  licenses  ui  the  mines  £10  a  month.  These  bring  up  the 
revenue  to  about  £50,000,  leaving  a  surplus  after  defin^ying  all  the  civil  and. 
judicial  expenditure  of  the  colony. 

BRUNSWICK.  'The  'latest  statistics  give  the  popiUation  returns  at  247,462 
souls  in  1854. '  The'  net  Revenue  in  that  year  fitom  iinport  dutite  was  217,841 
thalers.  The  'quantity  of  cotton  importedin  185dwas  4764 'centners  or  cwt.;  of 
flax,  tow,hemp,  &c,  2452  centners,  the  quantity  of  flax  &c,  exported  was,  however, 
much  larger,  amounting  tt>  5602  centners;  of  nope,  2356  centners;  of  Nuremburg 
toys  and  other  fine  wooden  wares,  6109  centners,  and  of  wooden  ffamiture  ana. 
household  wooden  wares,  1725  centners ;  of  fimcy  wares  of  modier  of  pearl, 
metal,  glass,  &c,  6954  centners;  hides  and  sole  leather,  966  centners;  beer  and 
mead,  1605  centners;  spirits  1689  centners;  starch  and  maocaioni,  7180  oent- 
nte;  oU,  4449  eentnm;  silk  stoA,  842  centoerBi  mixed  silks,  1085  eentnera; 
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eoals,  9S15  oentneri;  woolkn  goods,  82,683  oentnen;  books  and  prints,  3529 
centners.  There  were  8  beet  root  sogar  mannfiustories  In  the  State  at  the  close 
of  1858,  whkh  consumed  736,101  cwt  of  beet  root 

BU£NOS  ATRES.  The  area  of  the  Aiigentine  Bepublk  is  compnted  by  the 
latest  anthorities  to  be  927,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  2,000,000.  Genial 
Urquiza  is  the  President  of  the  Confederation.  The  computed  net  yaiue  of  our  im- 
ports finomBuenosAyres  haveaveraged  in  thefive  years  endingwithl858,Xl,S00,00a 
Ther  consisted  in  1858  of  4,776,965  lbs.  of  wool,  4,301,533  lbs.  of  tobacco,  833,350 
imtna  skins,  892,206  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  58,856  cwt.  of  tallow,  and  4421  cwt  of 
horse  grease,  11,512  tons  of  bones,  121,123  cwt  of  hides,  11,660  cwt  of  horae 
hair,  268  tons  of  horns,  and  656  tons  of  guano.  The  shipments  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufiustures  are  a  little  over  £1,000,000  in  value,  and  there  is  also 
fiMpeign  produce  shipped  to  the  value  of  about  £30,000  per  annum.  In  the  year 
ending  May,  1855,  860  vessds,  measuring  202,672  tons,  entered  the  port  <^ 
Buenos  Ayres.  If  the  revolntionaiy  dissensions  in  the  River  Plate  were  once 
definitively  settled  a  large  extension  of  commerce  might  be  looked  tor,  especially 
with  die  nee  navigation  of  the  central  rivers  conceded.  Free  ports  were  re- 
cently established  at  Bahia  Blanca,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Colorado  river, 
and  at  Carmen,  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Negro,  while  a  town  \b  forming  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Salado  near  Cape  San  Antonio,  so  that  extra  ftcilities  are  thus 
allbrded  to  conmierce.  A  branch  steamer  rans  with  the  monthly  mails  from  Bio 
Janeiro  to  the  River  Plate. 

BULLION.  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  published  very  great 
dianges  have  taken  i>Iace  in  the  supply  of  gold,  by  the  ducoveiy  of  important 
placers  or  gold  fields  in  Australia,  CiUifomia,  and  more  recently  still  in  British 
Columbia.  The  California  gold  fidds  were  fint  discovered  in  1849,  and  in  the 
eleven  years,  ended  1859,  are  estimated  by  competent  authorities  to  have 
yielded  gold  of  the  value  of  about  £123,000,000  stening.  The  Australian  gold 
fields,  although  discovered  a  year  or  two  later,  are  estimated  to  have  produced 
between  1851  and  1859  gold  of  the  value  of  £88,000,000  sterling.  The  colony 
of  Victoria  has  been  the  most  productive,  although  gold  is  obtained  in  New 
8outh  Wales,  and  has  been  found  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

Immense  sums  of  gold  have  within  the  short  period  of  eleven  years  been 
added  to  the  previously  existing  stock.  We  believe  the  following  to  be  the  best 
estimate  of  them  which  we  can  publish  :— 

Brought  over  .£88,235,000 

1856  •    .    •    21,275,000 

1857  .    .    •    21,366,000 

1858  .    •    .    20,747,000 

1859  •    .    •    21,000,000 


1851  . 

£  8,654,000 

1852 . 

15,194,000 

1853. 

22,435,000 

1854. 

22,077,000 

1855 . 

19,875,000 

Carried  over    £88,235,000 


Total 


£172,623,000 


It  is  still  a  question  for  discussion  whether  these  immense  supplies  have  as 
yet  had  anv  enect  on  the  value  of  gold  at  aU.  There  is  one  very  striking  foct, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  had  no  efiect — the  price  of  silver;  the 
amount  of  jrold  which  has  to  be  given  for  a  quantity  of  silver  has  remained 
unaltered.  The  following  has  been  the  price  oT  silver  per  oz.  for  a  series  of  years. 


1851   . 

.  ^.  60| 

1856   . 

• 

•  d.eo 

1852   • 

.   6U 

1857   . 

• 

.        611 

1853   • 

.   60f 

1858   . 

• 

.   61| 

1854   . 

•   61f 

1859   , 

• 

-   61| 

1855   • 

.   60i 

1860 

i 

•   62} 

•  1  H t_ 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  no  very  material  fluctuation. 
Now  there  are  some  circumstances  which  would  render  it  more  probable  that 
there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  gold-price  of  silver,  than  in  the  golctprice  of  anj 
other  articJe.  While  gold  fi^m  new  supplies,  must  have  had,  apart  fimn  other 
dzcnmstaDoes^  a  trndmey  to  be  depieciated,  silver,  ftom.  a  new  demand,  must 
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liflTe  had  a  tendency  to  become  of  greater  yafaie.  The  enonnonfl  increase  of  oar 
imparts  tram  the  East  has  led  to  a  most  mmsoal  eicport  of  silver,  tiie  onlj  com- 
moditjr  which  the  Orientals  will  take  in  payment  for  them.  •  Hie  following  table 
was  laid  before  die  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  em  the  Bank  Acta  ^— 

Exports  of  Silver  to  the  East  fixnn  Great  Britain  and  the  Mediterranean. 


1851 
1859 
1858 
1854 


A  1,716.000 
9,680,000 
5^559,000 
4,56S|000 


1856 

1856 
1857 


Total 


7,984,000 
14,106,000 
90,146,000 

56,678,000 


The  tendency  of  a  sodden  demand  for  so  great  a  sum  in  sflver  to  augment  its 
Talne  is  evident.  It  is  true  that  a  large  quantity  of  silver  has  been  liberated  in 
the  same  period  from  the  cunency  of  France  ( M.  Chevalier  estimated  the  amount 
at  £45,080,000  down  to  the  1st  of  January,  1858)  ;  but,  even  taking  this 
into  the  account,  the  great  drain  for  exportation  to  the  East  must  have  had 
latJier  a  tendency  to  produce  an  augmentation  of  value.  Nevertheless  we  see 
that  no  such  augmentation  has  taken  place,  but  that  the  relative  values  of  silver 
and  ^Id  continue  to  be  what  they  were  eight  yeacs  aga  We  scarcely  see  how 
this  IS  compatible  with  a  depreciation  of  gold  at  present.  Those  who  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  depreciation,  must  prove  that  there  are  in  the  case  of  silver 
counteracting  circumstances  which  make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
prevent  its  gold^nrioe  from  rising  when  the  gold-prices  of  other  commodities  are 
zising.  But  we  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to  indicate  such  circumstances, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  exist;  on  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that 
from  its  intrinsic  tendency  to  rise  in  value,  silver  would  almost  certainly  be 
affected  by  a  nmultaneous  depreciation  of  gold  if  any  such  existed. 

The  teaching,  therefore,  of  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  is,  that  the 
yalue  of  gold  is  not  very  easily  defHredated,  and  that  our  standard  of  value  is  in 
consequence  more  stable  than  we  should  have  beforehand  imagined  it  to  be, 
M.  Leon  Faucher  estimated  that  in  1851  the  American  production  of  silver 
was  £7,680,000  or  neariy  !(  millions  more  than  in  1848.  In  1857  Mr.  New- 
march  considered  the  American  produce  of  silver  to  be  10  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  and  the  total  silver  produce  of  the  world  at  not  less  than  18  millions  per 
annum,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  produced  in  1848.  The  estimated  imports 
of  Silver  into  the  United  Kingdom  rose  from  £4,200,000  in  1852  to  £5,500,000 
in  1856,  and  there  has  been  a  large  consumption  for  coin  and  other  purposes  in  the 
United  States.  The  large  suppues  of  quicksilver  from  California  smce  1853  have 
already  reduced  the  price  of  uiat  metal  more  than  one  hidf,  and  thereby  rendOTed 
it  profitable  to  re-open  silver-mines  previously  abandoned,  and  to  extend  the 
production  of  silvoT'-mines  actually  in  operation. 

The  imports  of  Silver  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  places  of  production^ 
exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion  received  from  the  Continent,  were  as  foUows  :— 

5,790.000 

7,690,000 

8.000,000 

•  5^000,000 

Export  of  Silver  from  Southampton  to  India,  China,  and  the  Straits* 


1851 

• 

.     £  ^580,000 

1855 

1859 

• 

6.750,000 

1856 

1858 

• 

5,960,000 

1856 

1854 

. 

6)060,000 

1850 

Year. 

India. 

ChiiUk 

Straits. 

TotaL 

1854 
1855 

1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 

£. 

496,930 

4,788,900 

8,381,500 

11,878,017 

3,965,885 

11,163,384 

9,783,440 
1,376,773 
3,166,514 
4,479l315 
l,35^117 
3,374,950 

£. 

31(i,061 
565,979 
874,583 
109,981 
990,887 

£. 

3,135,670 

6.431,743 

19,113,991 

16)731,915 

4,753,933 

14,898,594« 

a  jncilnding  GovenuMiK  Remlttanceis  •boat  £G,l7Z,l%i, 
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The  foUowiag  ia  a  stateoieat  <^  the  amount  of  ba]]i(m  pnidiased  and  sold  by. 
the  Bank  of  England,  diatingoishing  gold  from  silw,  &c. — 

£314,894 
7fi,097 


« 


Bar  sola  porcbaied 
VoT^ga.  coin  • 

Tota 

Bar  gold  sold  • 

Foreign  coin  add    • 
Total  . 
BrttUh  gold  ootn- 
Exceaa  of  paymentito  the  pnblio 
Ezoeis  of  recelpta 

lau. 

Bar  gold  porchaaed 
FoRogn  ooln  pnrehaaed  . 

Total   . 
Bar  gold  lold  * 
Ezoeaa  of  paymenta  to  poblie 
Exceaa  of  reoeipta 
BecelTed  finom  the  Mint  . 

IMS. 
Bar  gold  poichaaed 
Vor^igB  coin  pnichaaed 

Total    . 
Bar  gold  sold    .  . 

Ezoen  of  paymenta . 
Exceaa  of  recelpta 
Beoeipta  flrom  the  Hint 

184S. 
Bar  gold  porchaaed 
Foreljgn  coin  pnrchaaed 

Total 

Bar  fcoU  sold 

Foreign  coin  aold  « 

Total    . 
Exoen  of  paymenta        • 
Exceaa  of  receipta 
Beoeiyed  ftx)m  the  Mint  . 

1844. 
Bar  gold  porchaaed . 
Foreign  coin  purchased  • 

Total   . 
Bar  gold  aold    .  . 

Exceaa  of  paymenta . 
Exceaa  of  recelpta  • 

BecelTed  fkrom  the  Mint 

18411. 
Bar  flold  ponhaaed 
Fordgncoln  purchased 

Total 

Bar  gold  aold 
ForojBin  coin  sold 

Total   . 
Excess  of  payment  of  gpld  coin 
Excess  of  rooeipta 
Beoeiyed  from  the  Mint' 

1846. 
Bar  gold  porchaaed 
Foreign  coin  purchased 

Total 

Bar  ffold  sold 
Fortign  coin  sold 

Total   . 
Excesa  of  payment  of  coim 
Excess  of  receipts    . 
BeceiTOd  from  the  Mint  . 

1847. 
Bar  gold  purchased 
|!ordgn  coin  purchased  • 

Total   . 


289,491 


281,112 
217,176 

498,288 

9,178,000 
9,111,000 

1,191,008 
89,714 


1,280,792 

1,798 

1,990,000 

9,410,869 

851,149 

9,634,032 
197,894 


2,831,066 

8,388 

3.962,429 

2,763,000 

1,329 

4,277,441 
240,832 


4,918,273 

1,868 
2,712 


4,080 
2,899,060 
8,013,169 
1,668,889 

8,739,971 
24,706 


8,764,677 
11,220 
4,272,269 
1,194,401 
1,832,061 

2,412,071 
1,376,063 

"3,788.124 

13,898 

1,990 


16,408 

6,806,397 

142,949 

4,300,227 

8,262,406 
1.269,713 

4,532,119 


42,472 
109,996 


192,028 
4^909,416 

676,288 
4,403,936 

9,628,876 
2,336,378 


4,809,163 


Bar  gold  sold    .  • 

Foreign  coin  aold     • 

Total 
Excess  of  payments  of  coin 
Excess  of  receipts 
Beeeired  from  the  Mbi^ 

1848. 
Bar  gold  portihaaed 
Fonnipi<!oin  Borchase^ 

Total 

Bar  gold  sold 
Foreign  coin  sold 

Total    . 
Excess  of  paymenta  of  cobi 
Excess  of  recelpta 
Received  firom  the  Mint 

1849. 
Bv  gold  porchaaed 
Fordgn  coin  porchaaed 

Total    . 
Bar  gold  sold 
Foreign  coin  sold     . 

Total 
Excess  of  payments 
Exceas  of  receipts 
Receiyed  ttom  the  Mint 

18601 
Bar  gold  purchased 
Fordgn  coin  pnrchsaed 

Total 
Bar  gold  sold 
Forcdgn  ccrin  sold 

Total   . 
Excess  of  paymenta  of  coin 
Excess  of  receipts    . 
Receiyed  from  the  Mint  . 

1861. 
Bar  gold  porchaaed. 
Foreign  coin  purchased  . 

Total    . 
Bar  gold  sold 
Foreign  coin  aold 

Total   . 
Excess  of  paymenta  of  cobi 
Excess  of  receipts    . 
Receiyed  from  the  Mint . 

Total   . 

1869. 
Bar  gold  porchaaed 
Foreign  coin  porehased 

Total 
Bar  gold  sold 
Forel^  coin  sold 

Total    . 

Excess  of  payments  of  gold  coin 
Receiyed  fhnn  the  Mint 

1853L 
Gold  recdyed    , 
Gold  dellyered 


Gold  recdyed    . 
Gold  delivered 

Gold  receiyed    . 
Gold  dellyered 
Gold  porehasod 
Goldaold  . 


1861 


1965, 


996,a6a 

804.930 


2,100,Sb6 
6,006,244 
1,869,663 
6,228,407 

4,4n,388 
1.820,660 


6,798.038 

30,949 
1,748,647 


1,779,980 
8,606,280 
9.927,573. 
2,313^060 

8,024,799 
621,869 


3,646,698. 


29,924 
86.847 


116,771 
2,994,960 
1,661,091 
2,218,046 

9,949,837 
_^888,386 

2,938,228- 


907,064 


735,093 
3,959,466 

114,396 
1,421,769 

6,182,980 
917,304 


7,099,684. 

169,266 
157,067 


807,323 

4,650,280 

17,706 

17,706 

4,640,219 

13,167,670, 
9,183,lQt 

16,360,771 

76,801 

1,301,904 


1,377,705 
1.716,689 
8,766,600 

19,919.476 
14,067,864 

16,623,374 
19,192,909 

17,986,808i 

19,862,8841 

8,310.36a 

3,381,901' 
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Tbe  gold  bullion  oarchasod  and  sold  by  the  dank  of  England  in  the  last  fire 
yean  has  been  as  follows  :«- 


Uold  Coin 

BoIUoii  PnrdiMad. 

BidltonSAld. 

Btcelfed  from  tbe 

Mint 

£ 

J 

£ 

1865 

8,810.866 

8,891,981 

4^008,898 

1866 

7,070,831 

1,967,680 

6^002,860 

1867 

8,870,S96 

8,024,894 

**!*••!& 

1868 

10,833,986 

8,712,196 

880,600 

1869 

8,660,608 

8,814,177 

9.999,410 

t 

88,696,081 

18.910,878 

28,760,644 

Silyer  boo^t  and  sold  by  the  Bank  of  England  :— 


Fnreluued. 

Sold. 

PaTchued. 

8<dd: 

1840 

i6419,609 

£679,661 

1869 

£.. 

£183,896 

1841 

•  • 

•   • 

1851 

•  • 

• 

1849 

961,400 

164,701 

1869 

2,600 

16,969 

1848 

1,099,870 

329,843 

1853 

6,846,588 

6,870.169 

1844 

108,768 

400,466 

1864 

6,163,616 

^160,591 

1846 

788,967 

743,368 

1855 

4,713,668 

4,713,038 

1846 

1,946,189 

849,163 

1866 

478,391 

•  • 

1847 

400,134 

1,618,605 

1857 

887,441 

•  • 

1848 

604,806 

1,647,018 

1866 

400,024 

•  • 

1849 

•   • 

186,62& 

« 

The  total  imports  of  silver  into  France  dnring  the  three  years,  1853-4-5,  were 
'£13,332,000,  and  the  exports  were  no  less  than  £32,440,000,  indicating  a  balance 
in  layonr  of  exports  oyer  imports  of  silver  of  £19,108,000.  Ihuing  the  same 
period  the  aggregate  imports  of  gold  into  France  were  £47,216,000  and  the 
total  exports  £10,272,000,  showing  a  balance  on  the  side  of  imports  over  exports 
of  gold  of  £36,944,000.  The  gold  sent  into  France,  it  will  be  noticed,  exceeds 
greatly  in  value  the  silver  drawn  from  it.  Part  of  this  excess  is  probably  dne  to 
the  IVench  transit  trade  in  the  predons  metal,  whilst  part  is  very  likely  hoarded 
in  the  provinces.  It  is  evident  from  a  general  comparison  of  these  figores  that, 
under  die  inflnence  of  the  Eastern  demand  for  silver,  the  stock  of  this  metal,  ciiv 
ciUating  in  France  and  in  other  continental  oonntries,  is  being  gradually  with* 
drawn  and  replaced  by  gold. 

The  Costom. House  Betums  from  1834  to  1857  show  that  £94,517,189  of 
treasure  (silver  bullion  and  coin)  had  been  received  in  India,  and  of  that 
sum  only  £18,162,794  was  re-exported,  leaving  a  balance  in  India  of 
£76,354,395  ;  and  of  this  sum  no  less  than  £66,224,173  passed  through 
the  Mints  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  was  converted  mto  Company's 
rupees.  It  is  asserted  by  many  that  the  silver  is  hoarded,  but  the  owners  wonld 
scarcely  have  paid  seigniorage,  and  had  the  silver  melted  and  converted  into 
rupees  for  (lie  sake  of  hoarding ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  was 
required  to  pajr  for  the  annual  enormously-increased  production  of  indigo,  sugar, 
(^  seeds,  lac  dye,  &c.,  improving,  therefore,  the  means  of  the  cultivators.  If  tiie 
period  between  1800  and  1835  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  probability  is,  that 
about  £150,000,000  sterlii^  of  silver  have  remained  in  India,  realizing,  even  at 
this  dav,  the  assertion  of  rliny,  that  India  is  the  sink  of  the  precious  nietals. 
There  has  been  an  aggregate  shipment  of  upwards  of  72^  million  pounds  value 
of  specie  in  the  last  nine  years,  (185 1-59),  or  an  average  of  £8,000,000  pw  annum ; 
of  which  about  7^  millions  was  silver  and  only  half  a  million  gold.  This  heavy 
drain  serves  not  only  to  keep  up  the  price  and  demand  for  silver,  btit  also 
diminishes  the  quantity  available  for  small  coinage  for  circulation  here.  It  is 
rendered  necessary,  however,  to  compensate  the  wear  and  tear  of  4  per  cent  on 
the  silver  in  circulation  in  India,  (calculated  to  amount  to  £400,000,000)  and  to 
meet  the  balance  of  trade  with  China,  where  Bilver  is  also  the  drcnlating 
medium. 
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Om]Mited  real  yint  of  Am  Impwto'  tad  Bspotti  of  Ballbn  and  l^iede. 


OOUk  £.          KLTtt  £.    1 

OOLDi  £.             OLTHl  £.     1 

TOTAL. 

1844 

8,760,000 

110,000 

1844 

947,194 

8,439,267 

8,679,881 

1845 

8,780,000 

740,000 

1845 

994,798 

8,849.156 

4,006.886 

1846 

4,880,000 

1,940,000 

1846 

682,859 

2.401,407 

9,937,286 

1847 

4,880,000 

410,000 

1847 

4^784.159 

8,818.448 

8,A09.5«7 

1848 

8,790,000 

600,000 

1848 

1,855,896 

7.041,504 

8,596,990 

1849 

8,640,000 

•  • 

1849 

1,190,994 

7,791,548 

8,918.467 

1850 

9,940,000 

•  • 

1850 

2,574,568 

4.865,778 

6,940,846 

1851 

11,500,000 

8,600,000 

1851 

8,973,864 

8,084,187 

9,050^851 

1859 

15,500,000 

7,000.000 

1859 

4.895.824 

5,969,640 

10,295,464 

1858 

81.000.000 

7,500,000 

1858 

12,751,778 

6,154,975 

18,906.753 

1854 

19,800.000 

6,900,000 

1854 

16,552,848 

6,038,728 

92.566.568 

1855 

17,800.000 

6,600,000 

1855 

11,847,218 

6.980,968 

18,828,178 

1856 

7,070,000 

7,600,000 

1856 

12,088,299 

12,8n,4g6 

94,851.797 

1857 

•  •               •  ■ 

•  • 

1857 

15,061,500 

18,505.468 

83,966,968 

1888 

29,798,126 

6.700,064 

1858 

12,567,040 

7,061,886 

10,628,876 

1859 

22,297,668 

14,778.458 

1859 

18,061,189 

17,607,604 

86,688,808 

The  imports  of  ballion  were  not  officially  registered  at  the  Custom  Hooae  under 
the  Act  20  &  21  Vict  c.  62,  before  Nor.  1867,  and  therefore  the  figures  for  pre* 
yioos  years  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  estimate.  The  years  1844  to 
1850  and  1856  show  the  quantities  pnrcnased  by  Uie  Bank  of  Engluid  only. 

Messrs.  Pixknr,  Abell  and  Langkgr,  bullion  brokers  of  Old  Broad  StrBet»8tite 
the  arrivals  of  Australian  gold  in  this  ooontiy  at  the  following  amoonta  :— 

1857  •  •  .  .    9,549,718  OmoeSL 

1858  ....    9,481,977  n 
1859              ...              .    9,457,786         „ 

BUTTER.  The  following  official  returns  show  the  quantities  of  butter 
entered  for  home  consumption  into  the  United  Kingdom  >— 


INPOKTED   KROM 

TMd. 

TMAMM. 

Uanae 
Townib 

HoIlAnd. 

Bdglnm. 

Fnoee. 

Chaiinel 
latandb 

Other 
Cknutriec 

1848  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  - 
1862    . 
1858*. 

1854  - 

1855  - 

1856  . 
1B57    - 
1858   - 
1850    - 

Cwt& 
80,916 
87,228 
46,999 
84,269 
40,920 
68,748 
89,604 
90.419 
87,227 
68,014 
48.048 
54,065 

Cwte. 

194,118 

901,059 

995,174 

984,509 

911,459 

989,857 

968.747 

960,145 

976,111 

255,367 

901.402 

214.844 

Cwta 

14.588 

21,688 

18,446 

17.942 

16,898 

95,700 

65,090 

81,647 

68,204 

62,409 

58,270 

60.959 

Cwta 

788 

984 

698 

8,989 

1,668 

81,869 

46.064 

91.790 

82,096 

94,828 

28,681 

88,739 

Cwta 
68 

14 
114 

405 
44 

9.406 

7,898 

8,408 

19,184 

98,448 
89,964 
41,819 

CwtiL 

97.722 
19,987 
99.129 
88,799 
7,996 
18,686 
98,891 
90^772 
27,806 
18,946 
18,740 
18,129 

CwteL 
288,144 

279,465 
820,560 
844,188 
987,908 
897,911 
478,811 

488.878 
448.019 
888.060 
491,884     1 

Amount  of  Customs  Duties  Beoeived 

O.N    THE 

IMPOKTA 

Ti6M  PR6il 

Total. 

HaoM 

Channel 

Other 

TAAjKflW 

Towni. 
£ 

Holland. 

Belffiom. 

FranMi 

£. 

Conntricfc 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

1848   - 

95,468 

97,057 

7,298 

869 

84 

10,488 

140,701 

1849   - 

18,613 

100,530 

10,838 

147 

7 

8,280 

138  409 

1850   - 

23,500 

112,587 

0,240 

299 

57 

12.687 

158.370 

1851    - 

27,181 

117,251 

8,649 

1,991 

908 

12.193 

167,418 

1853   . 

54,961 

105,726 

8,424 

831 

29 

8,610 

148,574 

1855*. 

94,497 

81.778 

8,770 

8,525 

645 

7.543 

131,756 

1854    - 

90,690 

65,949 

18,773 

11,516 

1,849 

6,926 

119.703 

1865    - 

91609 

65.037 

12.911 

8,448 

874 

5.098 

111,977 

1856   - 

21,807 

69,038 

15,801 

8,024 

8,080 

6,750 

124,488 

1857    - 

14,504 

68,843 

15,609 

6,207 

7,112 

8,325 

110,503 

1858    - 

12,011 

50,351 

13,317 

7,159 

0,991 

2,660 

95,488 

18.V9   - 

18.517 

53,711 

l^288 

9,184 

10,466 

2.482 

104,687 

•  The  Duty  on  Fordgn  Batter  waa  rednoed, on  4th  Jue^  1858,  from  lOt.UtUvw  cwt,  and 
la  March,  I860,  was  aboUibedattogethir.  r-     -.     . 
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CACAO.  In  1853  the  dnty  <m  Cocoa  was  redaoed  to  lA  per  ponnd,  and  on 
ooooa  paste  or  chooolate  to  SA  The  imports  average  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  lbs. 
of  whidi  aboqt  one  half  aie  entered  for  home  coiiBmn^on.  Cocoa,  except  for 
ship's  nse  in  the  navy,  is  not  a  very  popolar  beverage  m  this  coontiy,  and  does 
not  make  Uie  progress  in  consumption  which  tea  and  cofiee  have  done.  The 
imports  in  1858  were  imnsoallv  large,  amounting  to  10,838,404  lbs ,  of  which 
4,413,145  lbs.  came  from  Trinidad,  and  Grenada,  &c.,  and  8,849,230  lbs.  firom 
Ecuador.  The  qnantitj  taken  for  consumption  in  1858  was  3,071,1 15  lbs.,  and  in 
1859,  3,480,987  lbs.  The  average  value  is  about  6d.  per  pound.  The  chocolate 
imported  in  1858  amounted  to  ^6,064  lbs.  of  which  the  greater  portion  was  taken 
for  consumption,  and  even  8,651  cwt.  of  husks  and  shells  were  imported,  being 
used  as  a  flavouring  beverage  by  the  Irish  and  lower  classes  generally,  as  well  as 
for  mixing.      The  value  of  this  refttse  is  17«.  SJ.  per  cwt 

CALIFORNIA.  An  important  Pacific  State  on  the  North-west  coast  of 
America,  belonging  to  the  United  Stetes,  which  has  risen  into  great  importance 
from  its  extensive  and  productive  gold  fields.  It  comprises  an  area  of  155,980 
square  miles,  and  has  many  important  towns,  the  principal  being  the  sea  port  of 
&U1  Francisco.  The  State  is  divided  into  43  counties,  ofwhich  20  may  fate  classed  as 
agricultural  and  grazing,  13  as  mining,  and  the  remainder  as  mixed  mining  and 
agricultural  The  ports  of  entry  in  the  State,  besides  San  Francisco,  are  Stockton 
(on  a  branch  of  the  San  Joaquin  river),  Sacramento  (on  a  river  of  the  same 
name),  Benicia,  in  Suisun  Bay,  Montery,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego,  to  the 
soutii  of  this ;  but  the  trade  with  all  these  ports,  except  San  Francisco,  is 
strictly  coasting.  The  Sacramento,  Feather  and  San  Jocu^uin  rivers  are  navi- 
gated constantTv  by  steam-vessels.  The  Sacramento  empties  into  Suisun  Bay 
about  37  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  370  miles. 
The  Feather  is  a  branch  of  the  Sacramento,  and  is  navigable  but  to  light 
draught  steamers  only  for  about  60  miles.  The  San  Joaquin  flows  into  Suisun 
Bi^,  and  is  navigable  for  about  100  miles. 

The  startling  discoveiy  of  the  vast  metallic  and  mineral  wealth  of  Cafifofrniay 
attracted  to  her  shores  in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  in  1849,  more  than 
100,000  people,  80,000  of  whom  were  Americans,  and  an  extensive  commerce 
has  since  sprung  up  at  San  Francisco  with  China,  the  ports  of  Mexico  on  the 
Pacific,  Chili,  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Australia. 

California  became  as  if  by  magic  a  Stete  of  ^reat  wealth,  and  commercial 
importance.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  tide  of  immigration  woidd  keep  up  at 
the  large  ratio- -of.  100,000  per  annum,  but  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case, 
the  State  progresses  now  somewhat  slower  in  population,  the  departures  almost 
balancing  the  amvals,  and  the  annual  increase  by  immigration  scaroeljr  exceeds 
30,000.  The  population  might  indeed  have  been  very  laigely  swelled  by  the 
Chinese  immigrants,  who  arrived  in  considerable  numberB,  but  their  reception 
was  strongly  opposed,  and  they  have  been  much  ill-treated  ;  there  seems  also  no 
probability  of  the  prejudice  against  them  being  removed.  In  June,  1847,  the 
Califomian  Star,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  district,  gave  a  return  of 
the  population  of  the  village  of  San  Francisco,  as  459  souls,  321  males  and  138 
females,  of  these  375  were  whites  and  the  rest  Indians  and  negroes ;  now  the 
city  has  covered  the  sand  beach,  mounted  the  hills,  overflowed  into  the  valleys 
beyond,  encroached  upon  the  waters,  and  promises  ere  long  at  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease to  cover  the  peninsula  between  the  ocean  and  the  bay.  The  first  brick 
building  in  San  Francisco  was  erected  in  Sept.  1848,  and  there  was  then  but  one 
other  such  building  at  Monterey.  There  are  now  in  the  dty  (although  it  has 
suflered  severely  on  several  occasions  fix)m  fire)  18  or  SO  churches  and  700 
brick  houses  mostly  of  two,  three  and  four  stories  high,  generally  fireproof,  some 
few  are  five  or  six  stories  high.  The  mining  popmation  numbered  about 
100,000  in  1858,  and  they  earned  about  9s.  per  man  per  day  on  the  average, 
the  rates  of  wag^es  for  miners  being  Bs.  to  14#.  per  day. 

Notwithstan£ng  the  changes  which  are  yearly  taking  place  a  large  proportion 
cf  the  wealth  of  die  countiy  still  consists  of  its  gold  mines/ which  judging  by 
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iheeaEpcrts yield ta  largelr  at erer.  Tbe dupmenfii adeotdh^  to tibe msaaSnU 
at  the  Custom  House  for  the  last  six  yean  have  beea  aa  foUows  :*- 

IWB       .       .       •       .       .£10,981,000  11856       •       •       •       •       •  £10^197.759 

18M       .....    10,400,000    18ft7 0,808,087 

18AS 8,928.880 1 18A8       .....      9,490,460 

In  Ibnner  yean  tiieie  was  doobtless  a  finr  lamr  amoont  taken  firom  the  oonntry 
by  indiridnals  which  did  not  pass  through  um  Caabom  House  books  than  there 
is  now.  In  1854  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  was  established  at  San 
SVandsoo,  and  has  couied  since  that  period  :— 

1884 £1,844,70011857         ....        .£3,891,000 

18M         .....    4,191,53511868         .        .       .        •       •    8,499,640 
1866 6,089,340  I 

In  1857  the  taxable  property  in  the  State  was  assessed  at  £26^61,254.  This 
▼alue  was  exclusiye  or  mines,  which  are  not  taxed.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
European  capital  invested  in  the  country,  yielding  on  an  averaffe.20  per  cent, 
per  annum,  of  this  about  jC300,000  belong  to  nonrresident  Knglish.  Tlie  raloe 
of  merdhandise  passing  through  British  hands  may  be  estimated  at  about 
£250,000.  In  1858  wien  were  279  quarts  mills  in  operation  throughout  the 
mining  districts  for  crushing  ore  }  of  these  119  were  worked  by  steam,  153  by 
water,  and  7  by  mule  and  horse  povrer,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,6 1 0  stamps.  It  was 
also  estimiU»d  that  there  were  more  than  6000  miles  of  artificial  water-courses, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £2,500,000,  built  by  the  owners  themselves, 
this  outlay  being  the  supposed  worth  of  their  labour.  There  is  yet  a  vast 
field  for  capital  in  this  branch  of  enterprise,  some  counties  having  scarcely  any 
artificial  supply  of  water,  which  is  essential  in  washing  out  the  gold. 

The  number  of  saw  mills  in  the  State  is  388,  of  vmich  128  are  propelled  by 
steam,  and  200  by  water,  and  their  aggregate  capacity  is  about  500,000,000 
feet  (board  measure)  per  year  ^  a  large  timber  trade  has  sprung  up  between 
Australia  and  the  Pacific  coast 

The  value  of  the  exports  finom  California,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion*  have 
risen  fi:om  £978,651  m  value  in  1854,  to  £15,039,247  in  1858.  A.  Forbes 
in  his  work  on  California  oave  the  population  of  the  country  for  1831  at 
18,700  Indians,  and  5000  white  and  free  settlers  of  all  classes,  and  the  live' 
stock  at  216,627  homed  stock,  155,455  sheep,  32,201  horses,  2,844  mules,  and 
634  hogs. 

The  population  of  California  in  1850  was,  according  to  the  oensusi,  about 
92,000,  of  whom  69,610  were  Americans,  and  22,358  foreigners.  The  live-stock 
tiien  comprised  21,719  horses,  1,666  asses  and  mules,  4,280  milch  cows,  258,379 
working  cattle  and  oxen  ;  17.570  sheep,  and  2,776  ho^.  Another  census,  taken 
in  1 852,  represented  the  population  at  264,436.  The  hve-stock  then  was  stated  at 
64,773  horses,  16,578  mules,  104,339  cows,  315,392  beef  cattle,  and  29,065  working 
oxen.  The  population  of  the  State  of  California  on  the  3l8t  Dec.  1853,  waa  esti- 
mated at  328,000  souls — composed  as  follows:  Americans,  215,000;  Germans, 
25,000;  of  Spanish  blood,  20,000;  Chinese,  15,000;  miscellaneous  foreigners, 
5,000;  Indians,  20,000  ;  and  negroes,  2,500  ;  of  these  about  65,000  were  women 
and,  perhaps,  30,000  children.  In  1858  it  consisted  of  about  15,000  French, 
15,000  Bntish,  30,000  Chinese,  besides  a  laige  number  of  Germans  and  other 
foreigners.  The  population  of  the  city  of  1^  Francisco  is  now  about  60,000. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  in  1853,  coasting  and  foreign,  was 
1028,  measuring  558,755  tons,  and  the  clearances  were  1653  ships  of  640,075 
tons.    The  value  of  the  goods  imported  was  £7,000,000  or  £20  per  head  of  the 

Eopulation.  The  export  of  gold  however  amounted  to  £12,000,000  or  £34  per 
ead,  exclusive  of  quicksilver  and  other  produce.  The  tonnage  (steam  and 
sail)  owned  in  San  Francisco  amounted  to  63,428  tons,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  steamers  registering  23,566  tons.  The  fireights  paid  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  year  1853  amounted  to  £351,000,  and  the  custom  duties  to 
£489,688,  but  in  1857  the  custom  duties  were  only  £301,404.  The  arrivals 
of  passengers  by  sea  have  been  as  follovre  :  in  1852, 35,185,  in  1853,  51,359,  and 
in  1854«  47,730,  in  1858, 40,739.    In  1852  990  ships  of  444,515  tons  entered  the 
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part,  in  185S  9S6  ships  of  260,956  tons,  and  in  1854  61 7  of  407,485  tons.  A  \arm 
portion  of  the  passenger  traffic  is  canied  on  hj  steamers  from  the  Is&miis^  l£e 
total  number  of  passengers  who  croeaeA  the  Istlmms  of  Panama  in  1853,  was 
82,111  and  80,108  in  1854.  While  lii^  average  passage  hj  sailing  yessel  ronnd 
Cape  Horn  from  New  York  to  San  Fritncisoo  is  108  dajs,  bj  waj  of  Panama, 
tiie  passage  is  made  in  less  than  half  that  time.  Previons  to  the  emigration  of 
the  last  rew  years,  the  population  of  Oregon,  did  not  exceed  1000  inhabitants,, 
exdnsiye  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj's  employees,  at  present  it  may  be 
estimated  at  least  at  50,000.  Some  20  or  more  saw  mills  and  sereral  flour 
mills  are  now  actively  employed  in  preparing  lumber  and  meal  for  home  use 
and  importation.  The  trade  with  San  Francisco  keeps  20  vessels  of  about 
4000  tons  ftdly  occupied,  and  there  is  a  semi-monthly  line  of  mail  steamers 
running.  There  are  now  43  river  steacmers  plying  to  and  from  San  Francisco, 
and  the  upper  towns  of  the  State. 

In  the  official  year  ending  June  30,  1858,  the  entries  of  vessels  at  San 
Francisco  numbered  255,  re^tering  148,546  tons ;  17  vessels  measuring  240 
tons  were  built  in  the  State  m  the  same  year.  There  were  registered,  licensed 
and  enrolled,  at  San  Francisoo  Custom  House  in  1858,  the'  following  vessels, 
over  20  tons  burden  :*- 

Tom.  I  Tons. 

94  ocean  steamers  .      •      •      .  25,130   40  brigs 7,166 

43  rlTer  ateamen    ....    9,096  1 190  schoonerB 12,943 

86  ahlps 11,750    68  sloops 2,334 

68  taiqnea      ...  .  16,042  |  In  all  449  vessela  .  81,461 

Every  year  addidonal  attention  is  turned  to  the  rainng  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
In  1858  the  nnmbv  of  sheep  was  stated  at  650,000,  cattle  814,642,  horses 
160,800,  mules  20,500,  and  pigs  151,000.  The  ^wth  of  the  grape  vine  is 
occupying  considerable  attention  ;  in  1858  nearly  4,000,000  vines  were  in  cultiva 
tion,  186,200  acres  were  under  culture  with  wheat,  piroducing  about  3,563,000 
bushels,  236,500  acres  with  barley,  producing  5,410,000  bushels,  48,700  with 
oats,  pxt>duce  1,386,000  ;  13,200  mih  Indian  com,  yield  630,000  bushelS;  15,888 
with  potatoes,  produce  1,465,239  bushels,  besides  pulse,  hay,  &c. 

One  of  ^e  influences  of  Gold  in  California  has  been  to  plant  a  powerful  and 
thriving  commercial  State  on  the  Atlantic,  destined  to  work  a  singular  revolution 
among  the  sluggish  States  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Asia.  Already  it 
has  drawn  thousands  of  plodding  and  thri%  Chinese  to  its  shores.  Already  it 
has  opened  up  a  trade  with  the  hitherto  sealed  empire  of  Japan ;  it  has  dotted 
the  Pacific  with  ships^  and  givien  life  and  energy  to  the  people  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  group.  It  has  drawn  an  overUmd  traffic  across  tne  vast  prairies,  steppes, 
and  mountains  of  the  heretofore  untraversed  Continent  It  has  vastly  stimulated 
trade  with  Peru,  Chili,  N^  Granada,  Nicaragua,  and  other  republican  Stetes. 
It  has  led  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
uniting  the  increased  conunerce  of  the  two  oceans.  -  It  has  opened  up  to  steam 
navigation  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Nicaragua,  Or^on,  and  Upper  California ; 
thousands  of  steamboats  will  soon  cut  the  bmows  in  all  directions,  eastwards 
and  westwards,  iVeighted  with  wealA  and  produce.  Dajr  by  day  steadier  and 
saier  channels  of  communication  are  being  opened  up  with  the  Atlantic  ports, 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Europe  and  the  world  at  large,  and  railroads 
with  their  accompanying  telegnq>hs  will  ere  many  more  years  have  eli4)sed 
extend  across  the  entire  .^oo^erican  Continent,  and  the  Australian  continent ;  and  the 
two  isthmuses  will  be  hourly  travelled  by  rail,  if  the^r  are  not  severed  hy  water. 

There  is  already  one  railway  in  Califemia  22  miles  in  length,  running  from 
Sacramento  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  HiUs,  which  cost  £240,000.  In 
1857  there  were  82,452  passengers  pfisscd  over  ii,  and  its  receipts  from  that 
source'  amounted  to  £25,283,  and  m>m  freight  to  £10,285,  while  its  current 
expenses  were  £18,266.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the  line  to  MaiysviHe,  a  dis- 
tance of  42  miles.  The  estimated  cost'  of  this  extension  amounts  to  £290,000. 
Thefe  are  two  telegraph  lines  running  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
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mines.  One  is  210  and  the  other  850  miks  m  length.  In  the  State  ifaero 
are  8  or  10  lam  foondries  engaged  in  nialdng  and  repairing  machineiy. 

The  establishment  of  mail  hnes  across  the  Continent  bj  the  American  goven»- 
ment  wiU  haye  a  tendency  to  attract  the  attention  and  draw  the  people  of  the 
Western  States  to  the  Pacific  side^  espedaUy  as  the  routes  are  to  nave  militaiy 
protection. 

CANADA  was  fennerlj  composed  of  two  provinces,  the  vpper  and  lower,  nofw 
known  as  the  eastern  and  western,  and  consolidated  into  one.  This  pnmnce  extends 
in  length  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior, 
16,000  miles,  with  an  averace  breadth  of  280  miles,  bdng  nearly  three  tames  aa 
lai^  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  850,000  square 
miles,  diversified  with  broad  lakes,  gigantic  rivers,  fertile  &rms,  dense  forests, 
smiline  viUa^,  and  large  cities.  Its  popnlation  at  the  present  time  is  not  &r 
from  three  nuUions  of  inhabitants.  In  western  Canada  the  soil  is  uieqnaUed  for  its 
fertility.  Li  the  year  1851  the  wheat  crop  in  Upper  Canada  was  12,882,550 
bushels.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  growth  of  wheat  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  increased  48  per  cent,  and  that  of  Canada  in  the  same  period  increased 
400  per  cent  In  Indian  com,  the  increase  in  the  States  for  ten  years  was  56 
per  cent.,  and  in  Canada  168  per  cent  Of  oats,  the  increase  in  the  same  length 
of  time  has  been  in  Upper  Canada  188  per  cent.,  against  17  per  cent  in  the 
United  States.  The  increase  in  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  has  been  in  about  the 
same  ratio.  From  &ct8  taken  from  the  last  census  reports  of  Canada  and  tiie 
United  States,  (taken  within  a  year  of  each  other)  it  appears  that  Canada  fkr 
exceeds  the  most  productive  State  in  the  Union  in  wheat,  peas,  lye,  barley,  oats, 
hay,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  hop,  maple  sn^,  and  potatoes. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  agriculture  that  this  colony  alone  excels,  but  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  forest  are  immense,  and  nothing  has  served  to  open  iq>  and  develop 
the  tracts  of  timber  lands  in  Canada  so  much  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Baihoad, 
of  which  1 100  miles  are  now  open.  Upon  the  line  of  the  road  between  Portland 
and  Montreal  inmiense  saw  mills  have  been  erected,  and  vast  amomits  of  lumber 
have  been  manufectured  and  sent  to  various  markets,  making  Portland  the 
shipjnng  port  for  this  trade.  One  mill  alone  paid  the  Grand  Trunk  road  in 
1859  the  enonnons  amount  of  60,000  dollars  for  freight ;  this  is  but  the  one  in* 
stance  of  many. 

From  the  Rq^  of  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands  for  1856,  we  take  flio 
following  statistics : — 

GBNSRAL  TEBRITOBIAL  SUMMABT  OF  UFFXB  GAXABA. 

Tacaat  Crown  Land  sorreyed      .......   4,797,600     Aeras 

Da   Clergy  Lands,     do.  .......      467,6834       „ 

Total  of  dlnKMablePnUlcLanda^  Seigniories  excepted  do.  •>  5t3Bft,SSS4      „ 

Township  Lands  hitherto  aUenafced       ......   6,373,807        „ 

Total  hitherto  snrveyed  In  Townthipa   •      .^      .      .       .      .   11,668,830      „ 
Extent  of  Seignioriee     --<.•.....   10,678,931       « 

Total  organised S2.SS7,76l       „ 

Unnureyed  Crown  Lands     ........  112,076,090      „ 

Total  area  of  Lower  Canada .      .184,413,800  Acres 

The  area  of  Lower  Canada  here  given  is  onh^  an  approximation  of  its 
smallest  probable  extent,  its  northern  boundary  bcong  but  imperfoctly  known 
and  undetermined. 

GENERAL  TEBBITOBIAL  BUIOCABT  OV  LOWBB  CANABA. 

Vaoint  Sarreyed  Crown  Lands     ..•••••       830,8981   Acres 

Bo        do       Clergy  Lands      ........       «n,9444       ,• 

Do         do       School  Lands       .......       193,643t       n 

Total  of  disposable  Pahlicsarrejed  lands  -      ....     1,446.9664      „ 
Prlyate  Lands       ......••..    19,888,997}      „ 


Total  of  sarreyed  Lands    .•• 90,836k984 
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tTonrroTedWafteLuida  of  Cbe  Grown       •#«•••  68,77M16  Aene« 


Total  sTM  of  Upper  Omadft  wltbln  the  vaterdiod  of  tlie  St  Lsir- 
ranoe  and  lakes        .......*. 


77,600,400   Aereo. 


In  Lower  Canada  there  are  now  over  5,000,000  acres  of  Crown  Lands  saleable. 
Dnring  the  year  1858  nearly  50,000  acres  were  sold  for  22,249  dollars  ;  some- 
thing Tees  than  an  ayerage  of  half  a  ddlar  an  acre.  In  Uf^r  Canada,  the  sales 
of  (>own  Lands  reached  121,608  acres,  the  porchase  money  amounting  to 
188,693  dollars.  Of  the  Clergy  reserves  there  remain  in  Lower  Canada  482,464 
acres,  and  in  Upper  Canada  837,195.  Of  this  desdiption  of  lands  there  were 
sold  dimnff  the  year  4,116  acres  in  Lower  Canada,  and  25,812  in  Upper  Canada. 
Of  the  miUion  of  acres  set  apart  in  Upper  Canada  some  years  ago  for  conmion 
schools,  only  about  25,000  acres  remain  misold. 

In  1851  me  gross  amount  of  wheat  grown  was  16,202,272  bnshels,  showing 
an  increase  of  400  per  cent  daring  the  10  previoos  years,  while,  in  the  United 
States,  the  increase  had  oidy  reached  48  per  cent  In  oats  the  produce  increased 
70  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  States  was  only  17  per  cent.  Even  in  Indian 
com  Canada  compares  foyonrably  with  the  States,  her  increased  production  being 
eqoal  to  163  per  cent,  while  mat  of  the  States  was  only  56  per  cent  But 
perhaps  these  points  would  be  best  understood  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  a 
separate  State  of  the  Union,  which  should  be  a  foir  representatiye  of  its  pro- 
ductiye  condition.  Ohio  has  been  selected  for  the  comparison,  and  those  who 
know  that  State  will  acknowledge  that  Canada  has  chosen  no  mean  competitor. 
The  land  in  Ohio  is  yalued  at  nearly  double  that  of  the  ayeraee  of  the  Union, 
and  has  more  than  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  to  me  square  mile, 
having  49*55,  while  the  average  of  the  Union,  is  only  15*75.  Let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  principal  items. 


CANADA. 


IN  OHIO. 


Popnlation-       ........  1,848,260 

Acres  oocapled,  enttlyoted  -       •      .       .       •       -  7,800,889 

M        >•      uncultivated     .      •      -      .      .  10,638.967 

Total  eeeapied 17,989,796 

Acres  oocnpied  to  each  Inhabitant    -      •      •      -  9   8    4 

Acres  of  Wheat 1,186.811 

Produce  In  bushels    •..•---  1^165.946 

Bushels  per  acre        .......  14*9 

Bnshels  per  inhabitant      ......  84 

Assessed  yalne  of  oecnpied  Lends      ...      -£69379,048 

Oats,  prodooe  In  bnshels   ......  81,484.840 

Barley    „          „             ......  1,889,499 

RyB        „           „               ....       —       .  889,888 

Peas       „           „               4,»8,487 

Cows 091.488 

Horses        ..........  888,877 

Sheep •  1,897,843 

Cattle -  74,106 


1,980.497 

9,861,489 

8,148,000 

17,997,493 

9  0  18 

1,981,487 

14,487,861 

.19 

7"8 

£89,689,661 

18,479,743 

854,368 

436,718 

66,168 

644,499 

468,897 

8.948,939 

814.448 


These  were  the  statistics  of  1851,  since  then  the  country  has  been  adyandng 
at  eyen  a  more  rapid  rate.  In  1851  the  gross  wheat  produce  amounted  to 
16,155,956  bushels,  m  1856  to  €6,655,684  whioi  is  equal  to  64*3  per  cent  in  the  5 
years,  and  raises  the  return  from  8*9  buslielB  to  10*6  bushels  per  head  of  population. 
In  barley  and  rye  the  returns  are  eyen  more  satisfactory,  tiie  surplus  produce  of 
1855  bemg  566,534  bushels,  while  that  of  1856  was  989,447,  showing  an  mcrease  of 
74*5  per  cent  in  one  ^ear.  In  Indian  com  an  increased  ratio  of  increase  is  sam, 
the  exports  of  1855  b^g  73,066  bushels,  those  of  1856  being  164,496,  the  increase 
amounted  to  126  per  cent,  but  eyen  this  is  exceeded  by  tmU  of  oats,  which  pre- 
sent an  increase  of  250  per  cent,  in  one  year,  the  quantity  exported  in  1865 
being  370,275  bushels,  while,  m  1856,  it  amounted  to  1,296,677  bushels.  The 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  productions  of  the  field  appears  to  increase  widi  that  of 
the  population ;  the  latter,  howeyer,  presents  some  remarkable  features.  In 
1763.  the  popiilati<m  of  Canada  was  giyen  at  82,000  ;  1814,  430|000 ;  1823^ 
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576,000  ;  1831,  77a»000  ;  J8441,  1,199,000  ;  1848, 1,491,009 1  186U  1|S4a,965  | 
1856,  2,500,000.  If  we  compare  ihcse  retonu  with  those  of  the  States  and  ^lao 
of  this  camiUrv,  say  for  the  last  decennial  census,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  Ihe 
relatire  population  uwgitMS  of  Canada.  In  Oreat  Bntain  the  increase  amounted 
to  18'S  per  cent. ;  m  the  United  States  to  35  per  cent,  while  the  popolatioD  of 
Oanada  increased  69  per  cent.,  or  if  we  were  to  take  the  western  proYince  alooo 
we  should  find  an  increase  of  no  less  than  104  ^  cent,  in  the  t^  years. 
The  value  of  the  imports  mto  Canada  were,  m 


1841 
1861 
1896 


£3,694,161 

6,858,697 

10.806»086 


Thns,  while  the  export  trade  since  1 851  shows  an  increase  o(  in  nmnd  nomhen^ 
150per  cent.,  the  imports  have  folly  doubled  ihemselyes  in  the  same  period. 

If  we  take  Uie  present  prodactive  returns  of  the  coltiTated  lands  as  a  basis  for 
oar  cslcolation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  already  oocopied  land  in  the 
colony  would  support  a  population  of  about  10,000,000  inhabitantB,  and  if  dio 
present  progressiye  rate  of  mcrease  is  sustained,  at  the  dose  of  the  present  centmy 
we  may  expect  to  see  Canada  occupied  by  a  population  something  like  20,000,000 
in  nnmb^.  Whatever  her  numbers  may  m^  it  is  quite  certain  that  for  years  to 
come  the  great  strength  of  the  country  will  lie  in  the  prodncticnis  of  her  soiL 
With  these  she  will  pa^  for  our  manufactures  ;  her  surplus  will  supply  our 
wants  and  our  sniplus  will  administer  to  her  necessities  and  comfbrts,  and  the 
aodes  of  ccmmercial  benefit  be  kept  pretty,  evenly  balanced. 

Canada,  and  particularly  Western  Canada,  is  essentially  an  agricaliaTal 
country*  Throe-tburtha  of  ner  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  other 
fourth  is  mainly  dependent  upon  these.  Hie  mi^ties  afiorded  to  the  agriculturist 
by  the  introduction  of  railways  into  Canada  have  added  to  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  country,  an  amount  almost  incredible.  In  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
yinoe  land  has  risen  fiiom  6  to  40  dollars  per  acre.  The  total  number  of  inilea 
of  railway  in  the  cokmy  is  now  over  8000,  and  the  increased  value  of  real  estate 
icm  this  cause  alone  is  estimated  at  over  £30/)00,000.  There  are  already  in 
operation  the  fonowimr  lines  : — 


SqIIUo,  BrmtftMnd  m4J 
CobomK  and  Peterl 
ChaiDpwn  and  St ' 
Erie  and  Ontailo 
Great  Western  - 
Grand  Tnmk    - 


loderteh  160  mflca 

-  38 
renoe   -     44 

-  30 
.       •    867 

.  1093 


Montreal  and  LaeUna  -  8  milea. 

Montreal  and  New  Tork  .  .  Of 

Ontario,  Smeoe  and  Hnna  -  94' 

Ottawa  and  Preaoott        .  .  64 

Port  Hope  and  Undaay  -  43 

Port  Damouie  and  Ttaonld  -  6 


1383 
-    75 


London  and  Port  Stanlqr  -      -     36 

Total  mnalng 
In  addition  there  are  the  following  lines  now  constructing  •— > 
Grand  tmnk.  ezteosljm,       -      -    80  mileai    Brockrille  and  Ottawa 

Port  Dalhooale  and  Thorold,  ex<r  ...  

tension     -      -       -       -     --    20  Total  fonnlaff  -       -       - 116  miles. 

When  tiiese  roads  are  in  full  running  order,  their  cost  will  have  summed  up  to 

nearly  £20,000,000.    The  w^kly  expense  of  Iceeping  them  running  will  be 

£20,000  per  week,  or  £1,040,000  per  annum— and  t&  annual  interest  on  Hie 

capital  invested,  £1,200,000. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  imports,  exhibiting  in  contraBt 

the  value  of,  and  amounts  of  duties  collected  on,  goods  entered  far  oonsumptioa 

during  the  yean  1853, 1854, 1855,  and  1856,  re^^ctively: 


Wanes 

iMVOSnD. 

VAtca. 

DUTT.                 ^                     1 

1861 

1864. 

1866. 

1866L 

1868. 

1854. 

1866. 

1856. 

Groftt  Britain    . 
K.  Am.  Colonies 
Weae  Indies 
United  SUtOB   . 
Otber  Ooontries 

£ 

4,033,380 

168,164 

869 

3,946,688 

368,607 

£ 

6,740,883 

168,778 

668 

3,883,874 
338,777 

£ 

8,835,866 

316,496 

8,583 

6,307,189 

368,477 

£. 

4,568,338 

258,  I4i) 

4,40* 

6,678,127 
404,183 

£ 

>  1,038,876 

£ 
1,824,761 

£ 
881,448 

£ 
1,137,330 

Total. 

7,096,869 

.10.183,881 

9.081.543 

14,896,096i 

1,038.676 

1,324,751 

881,446 

-jiJHa 
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GomparatiYe  Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Canada,  fh>m  18ffl  to  1857  in  Carren^. 


1861. 

£. 

1863. 

-ISST- 

"TSw. 

186& 

Tssr- 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

hrodncoof  iboMlns  •       •       • 

31,680 

8,894 

27,889 

7731 

31,468 

41,411 

71,617 

Do             Sea    .       .       . 

62,M4 

74,462 

85,000 

67,428 

114,960 

114,086 

136,028 

Do             FoTert 

1,516.879  L044,686 

2,366,256 

2,496,343 

'  1,986,980 
Im,  796 

2,604,970 

2,932,69( 

Anfmaln  and  their  prodaoe 

210,859|    295,929 

342,632 

208,318 

641,014 

620.80C 

Vegetable  Food 

Xher  Af(ricaltiinl  prodacta 

941,8721,  57,066 
9,607      27,847 

1,093,095 
26,619 

1,822,826 
17,936 

1 8,267,699  8.743,068  2.22Q,706| 

Ifannfactures     •       .'       •       • 

15,628 

16,336 

35,106 

42,487 

119.019 

93,407 

99,706 

Other  Artidea    .    '  . 

87,972 
3,824,630 

26,876 

16,824 

11,246 

17,140 

10,799 

30,380 

3,261,393 

4,882,8704,700,264 

6,926,976  7,148,769 

6,016,743 

AddTaL  of  ships  bnllt  atQaebec 
Add  20  per  ct  to  Inland  Porte  . 

416,660 

2,600 

620,187 

652,063 

304,^86    308,269 

345,861 

211,470 

1908 

447,268 
.%9S0,326 

443,470 

816,253    659,726 

389,061 

1       Onnd  Total  of  Exports 

a.452.661  S.826,901 

5  764,797 

7,047.115  8.011,764 

6,751,666 

The  extent  and  oomparatiYe  state  of  the  exporting  and  importing  trade  of  the 
Proyince  is  exhibited  by  the  following  details,  which  show  the  exports  of  pro- 
duce and  imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  with  the  total  amount  of  duties  collected 
far  the  last  four  years  : — 


Exporta 

1858 

83,472,609  dolB. 

1867 

97,006,627 

1856 

82,047,017 

1855 

88,188,461 

ImportsL 
99,078,637  dola 
89,430,598 
43,684,887 
86,086,169 


Doty. 
3,881,339  dotal 
3,926,051 
4,608,882 
3,526,782 


Notwithstanding  the  large  decrease  in  the  trade,  as  above  exhibited,  the 
exports  more  nearly  equal  tl^  imporfas  in  1858  dian  for  the  preyiond  yean,  shown 
as  follows : 


Imports 
Exi>orts 

Difference 


1868. 
29,078,637  doISL 
23,472,609 


1857. 
89,430,598  dotal 
27,006,627 


1856L 

43,684,387  dotal 
83,047,017 


^606,928  dotal  18,423,971  dota.  11,637,370  dotal 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  consumptian  of  the  principal  articles  of 
necessity  in  the  entire  Proyince  for  three  years  : 


1866. 

Mnscoradosngar,  lbs.-      -  83,862,908 

Tea,lbe.       -       •       -       -  6,714,867 

Coffee,  do     -       •       -       -  1,897,388 

Tobacco,  do         ...  8,053,869 

Cottons,  Tslae,  doUsrs        •  6,028,989 

Linens,  do.  -       -       -       -  400,880 

Silks,  da     .       -       .       •  1,162,076 

WooUens,da      ...  4,323,178 

Leather  manol  da    -      -  416,777 


1867. 
85.061,095 
8,791,760 
1,374«121 
8,926,186 
4^796,046 

384,985 
1,086,839 
3,907,789 

614,493 


1868. 

87,899,006 

6,016,981 

1,778,835 

8,394,164 

8,315,119 

138,110 

658,045 

8,668,616 

447,346 


Turning  to  the  exports,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the  principal  articles  sent 
out  of  the  Province  in  the  past  three  years  : — 


Wheat,  yaloa 
Flour     I,       -      -       ■ 
Barley  and  Bje,  TBloe 
Oata^Taloe    -       .       - 
Prodacta  of  the  Forest  - 


186& 

-  6,977,848  dole. 

-  6,009,809 
.      907,281 

457,428 
-    10,016,888 


1867. 
9,789,976  dota. 
4»537,643 

684,066 

860,816 
11,780,367 


1868. 
8,865,096  dotal 
8,066,810 
1,015,635 

768,486 
9,447,737 


The  Talue  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  in  1858  was  743,640  dollars  against 
l/)8d,444  dollars  in  1857. 

The  total  exports  from  Canada  were  in — 


Prodncts  of  Agricnltnre 
Prodncts  of  the  Forest 
Other  produots 


1850. 
.  £3,666,395 
.    1,986,980 
.       587,486 


1866. 
£4,384,083 
3,504,970 
662,979 


1857. 
£2,747,516 
2,932,516 
683,493 


'  Itthu  appears  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  exported  from  Canada 
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fell  nearlj  one  half  between  1866  and  1857,  owing  to  the  fiidl  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  fixnn  IQa  and  11«  per  bashel  to  4#  64  and  5#  in  the  dooe  of  1857  and 
1858. 
The  exports  of  wheat  and  floor  were  respectiydy— 


Wheit  BnsheliL 
1855              •               .               .               .        8,198.748 
1858       .               •               .                               4,997,656 
1857              ...              .       2,76i,654 

flcar  BuTcli 
643,986 
878,776 
748|9«9 

The  total  importationfl  were  in  yalne — 

1850  .       .       .     £8,896,414     1858    ..        .     £6,896.800     1856  . 

1851  .        .    .        4,287,000     1854        .        .    .        8,105,865     1857 
1859    .       .       .        4,457,800     1855    .                       7,817,884     1858  . 

.       .     £8,717,000 

.    .        7,885«71S 

6,995,706 

The  year  1852  was  a  prosperons  year;  there  was  a  good  cn^  and  &ir  prices; 
bnt  importations  were  only  £5,000,0CX).  The  five  following  years  were  years  of 
wonderful  expansion,  not  less  than  £16,000,000  of  fordj^  o^ital  was  expended 
in  the  colony.  There  were  immense  crops  and  war  prices.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  importations  were  enormous. 


lytlQe  of  Exports  from  MontrMj 

Total  Vslne  of  Imports  at  Mon- 

(iodoslTe of  via  Bonae*!  Point, 

treal  doling  Thirteen  Team 

St  Hyadntlie,  and  Goatlcook) 
for  EleTen  Years. 

1845 

£8.614,911 

1846 

8,808.906 

£895,070 

1847        . 

9,068.490 

408,017 

JIIMo                      •                    • 

1,707,434 

417,903 

1849        .               .        . 

1,687,409 

489,005 

1850 

1,798,606 

486,198 

1851 

8,994,n0 

639,807 

1853 

8,811,471 

681,866 

1858 

8,508.697 

913,757 

1854 

4,055,851 

755,879 

1865         .                        , 

8,003.145 

704,139 

1856 

4,086,174 

1,804,838 

1857         .               .        . 

4,311,135 
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• 

• 

£358,474 

1854       . 

• 

£478,861 

1847 

185,016 
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• 

• 

315,311 

1855 

• 

. 

810,061 

1848 

140.499 

1853 

• 

• 

838,369 

1856 

• 

469,036 

1848 

191,888 

1858 

. 

449,103 
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• 

• 

461,790 
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45.154 
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358 
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1  Messrs. 

Glyn  and  Ca,  made  a  veiy  important  communication  to  the  Stock  Exchange 
early  in  January,  1860,  from  the  Provincial  Government,  relative  to  the  oast' 
solidadon  of  its  then  existing  debts  into  one  new  6  per  cent  stock. 

The  total  of  the  various  liabilities  of  the  Golonv  was  stated  to  be  £11,661,010, 
and  the  holders  were  presented  with  the  option  or  converting  them  into  one  Con- 
solidated 5  per  Cent.  Stock,  irredeemable  for  twenty-five  years.  A  portion  €i 
these  liabilities  consist  of  £700,000  to  the  English  Qovemment  for  the  balance 
of  a  guaranteed  loan  ;  £400,000  to  the  current  revenue  for  amounts  of  debt  re- 
c^itly  paid  off;  £250,000  for  certain  indemnity  claims  on  the  "Feudal  Tenure 
Fimd;"  and  £1,250,000  currency  debt,  making  a  total  of  £8,600,000.  which  it 
was  contemplated  to  meet  in  caw.    For  that  purpose  an  issue  was  made  on  tha 
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London  market,  increaBed  to  £2,800,000,  by  a  requirement  of  £200,000  ibr  the 
public  buildings  at  Ottawa,  the  new  capital  of  the  Colonpr.  By  this  condensar 
tion  of  a  number  of  securities,  some  of  which  are  of  an  mdirect  character,  into 
one  sole  stock,  increased  market-ability  was  obtained,  and  £69,000  in  annual 
Interest  saved. 

In  1857  the  net  reyenue  of  the  colonj  was  £968,238,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,078,093.  Customs  yielded  £281,802.,  of  the  gross  revenue,  the  territorial 
branch  £104,386.,  and  public  works  £102,307.  The  interest  on  the  debt  was 
£281,036. ;  civil  government  cost  £58,512  ;  the  administration  of  justice^ 
£126,552;  legislation  (the  Ck>undl  and  Assembly),  £126,434.;  and  education, 
£110,009.  Ttie  total  tonnage  of  ships  entered  at  Canadian  ports  was  5,283,969, 
and  the  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  out  5,144,756:  110  sailing  vessels,  of  44,380 
tons,  and  16  steamers,  of  2,556  tons,  were  built  in  Canada  in  the  year  1857, 
while  152  sailing  vessels  and  28  steamers  were  registered.  The  valne  of  the 
imports  for  consumption  was  £8,871,885,  and  that  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
produce  £6,076,491.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  £2,429,650., 
and  to  the  United  States  £3,301,609.  The  articles  exported  from  Canada  included 
2,562  tons  of  copper  ore,  95,76'i  cwt  of  dried  fish,  21,880  barrels  of  potashes, 
37,984  tons  of  elm  timber,  48,539  tons  of  oak,  500,781  tons  of  white  pine.  61,323 
tons  of  red  pine,  51 ,250  hundreds  of  standard  deals,  and  222,611m.  feet  of  planks 
and  bofuds,  5,482  horses,  10,871  oxen  and  bulls,  12,143  cows  and  calves,  10,276 
swine,  14,626  cwt.  of  butter,  l,275.U411bs.  of  wool,  831,412  bushels  of  barley  and 
rye,  866,860  of  oats,  220,726  of  peas,  2,762,454  of  wheat,  and  743,949  barrels  of 
flour.  The  gross  revenue  received  from  the  several  canals  in  1857  was  £85,320. 
1,595  vessels,  of  223,206  tons,  passed  through  the  Canadian  canals  in  1857. 
8,155,556  gallons  of  spuits  were  distilled,  yielding  a  duty  of  £20,762. 

For  Uie  eight  years  from  1841  to  1848,  during  which  the  protective  policy 
existed,  the  total  imparts  of  Canada  were  £22,638,348;  the  total  duty  collected, 
£2,308,499;  and  the  total  free  goods,  £509,495.  The  averages  being 
£2,829,793,  £288,545,  and  £63,687;  the  duty  being  thus  about  10^  per  cent, 
and  the  free  goods  only  2^  per  cent  of  the  whole  imports. 

For  the  next  period  of  six  years  to  the  passing  of  the  redprocily  acts,  and 
general  adoption  of  more  liberal  views — 1849  to  1854 — ^the  total  imports,  duty, 
and  free  goods,  were  respectively  £29,429,934.  £3,937,292.  £2012,368. 
averaging  jr4904,988.  £656,215,  and  £335,395  per  annum;  the  duty  being  thus 
about  13|  per  cent,  and  the  free  goods  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 
For  the  last  period  of  four  years,  from  1855  to  1858,  the  following  results  are 
shown  :~Imports,  £30,447,879;  duty,  £3,152,281;  free  goods,  £8,868,25a  The 
annual  averages  having  been  £7,611,970,  £788,070,  and  £2,217,070;  the  duty 
being  10^  per  cent,  and  the  free  goods  29  per  cent  of  the  imports. 

CANALS.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  altogether  112  canals,  the 
total  length  of  which,  including  their  branches,  amounts  to  2574  mUes,  and  the 
total  cost  has  been  £25,700,000.  In  Scotland  there  are  10  canals,  in  total  length 
225  miles,  which  cost  nearly  £2,500,000.  In  Ireland  there  are  three  canals,  total 
length  276  miles,  which  cost  upwaixls  of  £5,000,000.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
8074  miles  of  canals  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  £33,254,000.,  or  about 
£1 1,000  per  mile.  The  working  stock  of  boats,  horses,  pumping-engines,  hoists, 
&c,  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  £3,000,000. 

In  British  America  the  Bideau  Canal  extends  in  a  circuitous  course  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  Kingston  down  the  Bideaa  to  the  Ottawa.  The  excavation  is  120 
miles,  but  the  whole  navigation  160;  lockage,  437  feet;  47  locks. 

The  Welhmd  Canal,  by  which  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are  avoided,  is  a  veiy  im- 
portant work.  Its  locks  are  150  feet  in  length  of  chamber,  by  a  width  of  26| 
leet;  its  dimensions  being  well  suited  for  the  class  of  vessels  best  adapted  to  the 
Western  Lakes,  and  of  which  laige  numbers  pass  through  it,  as  well  of  Canadian 
as  Am^can  craft.  This  canal  is  28  miles  in  length,  having  about  30  cut-stone 
locks.  It  surmounts  an  elevation  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  "Erie  of  330  feet, 
while  the  elevation  fixmi  tide-water  to  Lake  Ontario,  being  over  200  feet,  is  over- 
oome  by  the  St  lAwrence  Canals,  seven  in  number  of  various  lengths,  from 
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19  miles  to  one  mile  (bat  In  the  aggregate  only  41  miles  of  canal),  having  locks 
200  feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  45  feet  in  width,  with  an  excayated  tmnk 
from  100  to  140  feet  wide  on  we  water  snrfiu^,  and  a  depth  of  ten  feet  of  water. 
These  canals  are  chiefly  nsed  for  ascending  the  streun,  as  lazge  steamers^ 
drawing  7  feet  of  water,  with  passengers  and  mails,  leave  Kingston  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  the  morning,  and  without  passing  through  a  taJOfji^  lock,  reach 
the  wharf  at  Montreal  the  same  day  before  dark.    The  great  cham  of  canals  is 
proposed  to  be  completed  by  the  constmction  of  a  ship  canal  firom  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Lake  Champlain,  so  at  to  enable  the  nropellen  of  Chicago  to  reach 
Borlington  and  Whitehall.    The  navigation  of  tne  Upper  Ottawa  is  also  being 
improved  by  canals.    The  canals  of  Canada  now  afibid  a  laree  revenue,  and  ac- 
commodate a  considerable  trade.    On  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  no 
comitry  in  the  world  is  possessed  of  more  important  and  extensive  canals,  or  a 
more  magnificent  system  of  inland  navigation,  than  Canada.    The  following  are 
the  particulars  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  Canadian  canals  :— 
Lachine  Canal,  44}  feet  lockage,  5  locks,  200  by  45  feet. 
Beauhamois  Canal,  82)  feet  lockage,  9  locks,  200  by  45  feet 
Cornwall  Canal,  48  feet  lockage,  7  locks,  200  by  55  feet 
Farran's  Point  Canal,  4  feet  lockage,  1  lock,  200  by  45  feet 
Rapid  Plat  Canal,  11|  feet  lockage,  2  locks,  200  by  45  feet 
Ft  Iroquois  Canal,  6  feet  lockage,  1  lock,  200  by  45  feet 
Galop's  Canal,  8  feet  lockage,  2  locks,  200  by  45  feet 
WeUand  Canal,  330  feet  lockase,  27  locks,  150  by  26 1  feet 
Sault  St.  Marie  Canal,  20  feet  lockace,  2  locks,  350  by  75  feet 
The  carrying  trade  and  navigation  of  the  provincial  canals  of  Canada  in  1857 
was  as  follows  : — 15,866  Canadian  vessels,  of  1,512,270  tons,  which  paid  nearly 
£4,000  in  toEs;  4,417  American  vessels,  of  802,924  tons,  which  paid  aboaC 
£3,400  in  tolls.    The  net  revenue,  after  deducting  all  incidental  ezpenses, 
was  about  £30,000,  when  the  tolls  were  abolished  in  1860. 

By  means  therefore  of  these  internal  improvements  of  Canada,  vessels  draw* 
ing  ten  feet  can  bo  taken  firom  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  hundred  miles.  The  Erie  Canal  wiU,  after 
the  proposed  enlargement,  admit  vessels  drawing  only  seven  feet,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  capability  of  draught  on  the  Canadian  canals.  And  now  that  the 
employment  of  steam  on  the  canals  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  this  difference  of 
capacity  for  draught  is  Uie  more  important.  The  present  depth  of  the  Erie 
Canal  is  four  and  three-quarters  feet  and  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the 
decrease  in  the  canal  revenue  since  1852.  The  smallness  of  the  locks  is  another 
disadvantage.  The  smallest  locks  on  the  Erie  and  WeDand  Canals  are  as 
fallows:— 

Length.  Width. 

Erie  Canal  •  .100  •  •  •    17} 

Welland  Canal    .  .150  •  •  .26} 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Canal  Committee  of  the  State  of  New  Toik 
gives  some  interesting  details.  The  whole  lengtii  of  the  canals  is  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles.  The  tolls  received  during  the  year  1859  amounted  to 
1,723,944  doIlazB,  being  a  decrease  fitnn  1858  of  386,808  dollars.  The  greatest 
number  of  days  in  which  the  Erie  canal  has  been  navigable  ibr  the  past  nineteea 
years  was  in  1859 — two  hundred  and  forty* two  days;  me  least  number  in  1855-^ 
two  hundred  and  fburteen  days.  The  greatest  number  of  boats  passing  any  one 
lock  during  this  period  was  in  1843,  when  43,957  boats  paraed  loi^  No.  36,  Erie 
canal;  in  1859  the  number  was  20,274.  The  greatest  aggregate  amount  of 
tolls  received  in  any  one  year  since  1830,  was  in  1847,  being  3,674,323  dollars; 
the  least  amount  during  the  same  period  was  in  1841,  when  onJy  1,034,883  dol- 
lars was  received.  The  total  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  canals  fitmi 
1826  to  1859,  both  years  inclusive,  69,674,428  dollars.  The  estimated  value  of 
flour  which  had  passed  on  the  canal  and  reached  tide-water  at  Albany,  from  1834 
to  1859,  is  set  down  at  295,301,566  doUars;  wheat,  116,914,062  dollars;  other 
grain,  122,727,273 ;  making  a  total  of  534,942,901  dollars. 
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The  aggregate  lengtii  of  the  canala  in  the  Umted  States  in  1858  was  5131|* 
miles.  ^Hiis  was  independent  of  the  eaonnons  extent  of  inland  rirer  nayigation. 
The  following  list  gives  the  details  of  the  principal  eanals  in  each  State  of  the 
Union:— 

Canals  ov  Amexioa. 

In  Maine  the  Cnmberiand  and  Oxford  Canal  unites  Sebagopond  with  Portland 
Harbour:  length  of  excayation  20|  miles,  afiording  a  navi^tion,  natoral  and 
artificial,  of  60  miles. 

In  Vermont,  the  Bellows  fUl  Canal,  half  a  n^le  in  length,  OTeroomes  a  fidl  of 
fifty  foet  by  nine  locks.  The  White  Biyer  Canal  and  Wat^neechj  Canal,  in 
Hartland,  are  similar  works. 

In  Massachnsetts,  Middlesex  Canal  reaches  from  Merrimack,  at  Chelmsford, 
to  Boston:  lenffdi  26  nules.  Blackstone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Pro- 
vidence, 45  mues.  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal  is  the  continnation  of  the 
Faimington  Canal,  from  Sonthwick  to  Northampton,  20  miles.  Pawtucket 
Canal,  at  Lowell;  Montague  Canal,  at  Montaene;  and  South  Hadley  Canal,  are 
short  cuts  passing  round  &lls  iu  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut. 

In  BJbode  Island,  Blackstone  Canal,  extending  from  Providence  to  Worcester, 
is  partly  in  the  State  and  partly  in  Massachusetts. 

In  New  York,  the  Erie  Canal  extends  from  Bufialo,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Albany, 
on  tibe  Hudson,  863  miles ;  rise  and  fiill,  698  foet ;  locks,  84.  Champlaui  Canal  ex- 
tends from  Whitehall  to  Albany,  72  miles.  Oswego  Canal  extends  from  Salina, 
an  the  Erie  Canal,  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  88  miles.  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Canal  extends  from  Geneva,  on  Seneca  Lake,  to  Montezuma,  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
20  miles.  Crooked  Lake  Canal  connects  that  lake  with  Seneca  Lake,  7  miles. 
Qiemniuf  Canal  extends  fix>m  Elmira,  on  the  River  Chemung  or  Tioga,  to 
Seneca  Lake,  18  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  from  Painted  Post,  13  miles. 
Chenango  Canal  extends  from  UUca,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  the  Susquehanna,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chenango,  93  miles.  Black  River  Canal  extends  trom 
Borne,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  to  Carthage,  on  Black  River,  76  miles.  These  canals 
have  an  been  constructed  by  the  State,  making  a  total  of  700  miles.  The  Hud- 
son and  Delaware  Canal  extends  from  the  Hudson,  near  Kingstown,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  La  kawaxen*  83  miles,  whence  it  is  oontmued  up  the  Lackawaxen,  in 
Pennsylvania,  25  miles  to  Honesdale. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Morris  Canal  extends  from  Jersey  city,  on  the  Hudson,  by* 
Newark  and  Paterson,  to  the  Delaware,  at  Phillipsburg,  100  miles:  the  principal 
elevations  are  passed  by  inclined  planes.  The  Delaware  and  Ranton  Canal  is 
adapted  for  small  sea  vessels,  and  extends  frt>m  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Ranton, 
through  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  42  miles,  with  a  navigable 
feeder  finomBull's  Island,  in  the  Delaware,  to  the  Main  Canal  at  Trenton,  23  miles*. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  includes  a  series  of  canals  and 
raihroeds,  constmcted  by  the  State.  The  Delaware  division  extends  along  ih» 
Delaware,  from  Easton  to  Bristol,  60  miles  ;  the  main  trunk,  finom  the  termini^ 
tion  of  the  railway  at  Columbia  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniatta,  and  up  that  river  to  Holidaysbuig,  172  miles.  The  Alleghany  Moun- 
tain is  passed  by  the  Portage  Railroad,  from  Holidaysbnrff  to  John^own,  whence 
the  canal  is  oontinned  down  the  valleys  of  the  Conemaugh  and  Alleghany  rivers 
to  Pittsbuis,  104  miles,  making  the  distance  from  Phili^elphia  to  ^ttsbui^,  by 
railway  and  canal,  394  miles.  Susquehanna  and  North  Branch  division,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Juniatta  to  that  of  Lacawannock  Creek,  in  the  North  Branch, 
114  miles.  West  Branch  division,  from  its  junction  witii  the  North  Branch  to 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain,  above  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  72  miles,  or,  with 
side  cuts,  76  miles  of  navigation.  Beaver  division,  from  the  Ohio  up  the  Beaver 
Creek,  25  miles.  French  Creek  division,  from  Franklin,  on  the  ^eghany,  up 
the  French  Creek,  22^  miles,  or,  including  the  French  Creek  feeder,  46  miles; 
making  600  miles  of  canal  constructed  by  the  State.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver 
Canal  connects  the  Ohio  Canal  at  Akron,  and  the  French  Creek  division  with 
Lake  Erie  at  Erie.  The  Mahoning  Canal  is  a  cross  canal  of  83  miles  long. 
There  is  a  canal  called  the  Beaver  and  Erie,  136  miles  long,  connecting  wiUt 
the  Ohio  28  miles  below  Pittsburgh.    Private  works  are  the  Lackawaxen  Canal, 
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•ztending  up  the  Ladcawaxen  to  Honesdale,  25  n^es,  and  being  a  oontlniiatioii 
of  the  HndsoQ  and  Delaware  CanaL  The  Lehigh  Canal,  from  the  Moms  Canal, 
an  the  Delaware,  np  the  Lehigh,  46}  miles.  The  Schnjlkill  Canal,  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  F(»t  Carbon,  110  miles.  The  Union  Canal,  connecting  the  Schuyl- 
kill Canal,  near  Beading,  with  the  Pennsjlyania  Canal,  at  the  month  of  the 
Swatara,  80  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  down  the  Swatara  of  24  miles.  The 
Conestoga  Canal,  from  Lancaster  to  the  month  of  the  Conestoga,  is  18  miles  in 
lenffth.  The  Codoms  Canal  extends  from  York  down  the  O^oms  to  the  Sua- 
fodianna.    Length  of  canals  in  Pennsjlyania,  900  mUes. 

In  Delaware,  £e  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  lies  chiefly  in  Delaware;  it  ia 
13|  miles  in  lenffdi,  and  nayigable  by  sloops,  being  10  feet  deep  and  66  feet  broad. 

In  Maryland,  rort  Deposit  Canal,  10  miles,  extends  from  the  bonndary  line  to 
port  Deposit,  akmg  a  line  of  rwids.  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  beginning  at 
Georgetown  and  extending  np  tne  valley  of  tne  Potomac,  is  principally  in  Mary- 
land: it  is  completed  to  a  few  miles  above  Williamsport,  100  miles  fit>m  Greorge- 
town:  the  projected  length  to  the  Ohio  at  Pittsfield  is  340  miles:  the  Alleghany 
Moontain  is  to  be  passed  by  a  toimel  four  miles  in  length. 

In  Virffinia,  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  parUv  in  North  Carolina,  cotmects  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  Albemarle  Sound,  22|  miles.  The  James  Biver 
Canal  extenos  ttom  Richmond,  30|  miles;  with  this,  the  Blue  Ridge  Canal, 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  some  other  short  cuts,  the  navigation  of  James  Biver 
into  the  valley  is  cnected.  The  Boanoke  Navigation  is  a  series  of  cuts,  locks,  and 
sluices,  rendering  the  river  navigable  from  WeTdon,  in  North  Carolina^  to  Salem 
in  the  valley,  244  miles. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  partly  in  tins  State  and  partly 
in  Virginia:  the  North-West  Canal,  six  miles  in  length,  is  abrandh  of  this  work. 
Weldon  Canal  passes  round  fells  in  the  Boanoke,  12  nules. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  Santee  Canal,  22  miles  in  length,  connects  the  Sanfee 
with  the  Cooper  Biver,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Charleston  harbour.  The  Wingaw 
Omal,  of  10  miles,  was  commenced,  but  is  given  up.  Columbia,  Camden,  and 
other  canals,  have  been  constructed  round  the  ialls  ox  the  Saluda,Wateroe  Pedee, 
and  Broad  Bivers. 

In  Georgia,  the  Savannah  and  O^eechee  Canal  extends  from  Savannah  to  the 
Ogeechee,  16  miles;  it  is  to  be  oontmned  to  the  mouth  of  Oconee,  in  the  Alatar 
maha,  80  miles. 

In  Alabama,  the  Mussel  Shoals  Canal  will  extend  from  Florence,  at  the  head  of 
steam  boat  navigation  in  the  Tennessee,  to  anoint  above  the  Shoals,  whence  the 
Tennessee  and^uolston  may  be  ascended  to  EnoxviUe,  700  mfles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  former  river. 

In  Louisiana,  Carondelet  Canal  is  a  short  cut,  admitting  small  sea  vessels,  from 
lake  Pontchartrain  into  a  basin  in  the  rear  of  New  Orleans.  The  New  Orleans 
and  Teche  Canal,  from  that  city  to  the  Atchafalaya,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Teche,  is  about  100  nules  in  length. 

In  Kentucky,  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  passing  the  falls  in  the  Ohio 
below  Louisville,  is  above  two  miles  in  length  and  200  feet  wide  at  the  top:  it 
overcomes  a  fall  of  24  feet,  and  admits  steam  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 

In  Illinois,  there  is  a  canal  from  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vermillion,  in  Illinois,  a  distance  of  96|  miles,  60  yards  wide. 

In  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Canal  extends  fit>m  Portsmouth  up  the  Sdoto^  a  little 
below  Colombus,  thence  through  Newark  to  the  Muskingum,  at  Coshocton;  np 
that  river  and  down  the  Cuyuioga  to  Cleaveland,  316  miles;  with  navigable 
feeders  to  Colombus,  11  miles,  and  Granville,  6  miles,  &c  and  a  lateral  canal  of 
9  miles  to  Lancaster;  total  length,  341  miles.  The  Miami  Canal  extends  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  Miami,  near  Hamilton,  up  the  valley  of  the  Miami  to  Dayton, 
66  miles.  It  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Muamee,  at  Defiance,  and  down  that 
river  below  the  rapids.  The  Wabash  and  Muamee  Canal  terminates  in  this  State. 

In  Indiana,  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe to  below  the  rapids  of  Muamee,  at  Fort  Meigs,  in  Ohio,  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  130  miles  of  the  route  is  within  the  limits  of  Indiana. 

Thecanal  from  Dnzanoe  to  Marseilles,  which  was  begun  in  1896,  was  opened 
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JdIj  8, 1847.  It  is  83,000  metres  in  length,  of  which  17,000  are  snbterranean 
passages  ilurough  the  Alps. 

The  canal  of  Isabella  IL  was  hiangaTated  at  Madrid  on  the  25  Jane»  1858, 
by  the  Qaeen.  This  great  work,  hj  which  the  bed  of  the  Looc^a  is  changed, 
and  its  waters  brought  to  the  Spanish  capital  bj  a  canal  nearly  50  miles  long 
was  accompHshed  in  seren  years. 

In  India  a  canal  ofone  hundred  and  eighty  miles  has  been  madeintheyalley  of 
the  Ganges  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000.  It  was  commenced  aboat  1 847,  and  opened  in 
1857.  Kxcffiting  the  Erie  and  St  Lawrence  Canals,  it  is  the  most  yalnable 
commnnication  in  the  world;  and,  if  it  were  carried  to  Calcutta,  it  would  be  the 
most  important  without  exceptionp  20  to  SO  miles  of  canal  are  open  in  Bajah- 
mundry,  and  40  miles  in  Madras. 

A  canal  on  a  magnificent  scale,  with  its  branches  about  406  miles  long  is  form« 
ing  for  the  Fnxgaub,  for  which  the  waters  of  the  river  Raree  have  been  diverted. 

CANDIA,  or  CRETK  This  island  has  been  increasing  in  prosperity  from 
year  to  year.  In  1851  the  popuhUion  was  estimated  at  260,000  souls.  In  1857 
there  was  in  the  three  cities  of  Canea,  Candia,  and  Betimo  6,672  houses,  2,542 
shops,  and  51  soap  numntaetories.  The  exports,  y^ch  in  1837  were  only  of  the 
value  of  £64,000,  had  risen  in  1856  to  £433,200,  and  the  imports  in  the  same 
period  from  £127,804  to  £406,832.  The  manufactures  consumed  in  the  island 
came  principally  fr<»n  Great  Britain  and  Syra,  in  Greece.  The  amount  is  about 
£52,000,  consisting  principally  of  cotton  twist,  grey  calicoes,  and  printed  cloths. 
A  Uurge  portion  of  the  eanport  trade  is  carried  on  b^  Turkish  merchants  in  ves- 
seLs  owned  and  manned  by  Turks.  The  revenue  in  1858  was  £144,752,  and 
the  expenditure  about  £27,800  less  than  the  revenue. 

CANDLES.  In  1851  it  was  estimated  that  the  average  make  of  tallow  can- 
dles was  1000  tons  per  week,  and  of  wax,  sjperm,  and  composite  6000  tons  per 
annum;  but  the  manufiustare  has  veiy  gieatfy  increased  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  shipments  especially  of  composite  or  stearine  candles  have  become 
Teiy  considerabto.  In  1853  the  exports  were  2,584,591  lbs.  of  stearine  candles, 
and  1,295,139  lbs.  of  other  kinds.  In  1858  the  exports  of  stearine  candles  were 
8,242,652  lbs.,  and  of  Other  kinds  of  candles  981,706  lbs. 

CAPE.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wool,  from  1 13,000  lbs.  in  1833 
to  7,700,000  lbs.  in  1853,  and  then  to  19,500,000  lbs.  in  1859,  proves  the  suitability 
of  the  climate  for  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  dieep.  The  increase  in  the  numbor 
of  cattle  and  of  sheep  may  be  measured  in  some  degree  by  the  number  of  hides 
and  skins  exported;  the  number  of  hides  in  1853  being  5,278,  and,  in  1857, 
192,039;  and  of  sheep  and  goat-skins,  168,708  m  1854,  and  1,037,399  m  1857. 

More  than  sufficient  com  of  all  descriptions  is  now  grown  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony.  The  importation  of  American  flour  has  already  ceased;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  1,000,000  lbs.  of  flour,  8,000,000  lbs.  of  bran,  1500  quarters  of 
barley  and  beans,  and  3,119  quarters  of  oats,  were  exported  in  1857. 

The  increased  demand  for  Ci^  Wines  in  the  English  and  other  markets  has 
been  promptly  responded  to  by  an  increased  supply,  one  among  the  numy  proofi 
daily  arising  of  the  immense  productive  powers  of  this  colony.  The  following 
flgmes  show  the  quantities  df  Cape  wines,  exclusive  of  Constantia,  exported 
during  six  years:—* 

1852  .  .  GtOoiU  860,206  i  18&5    •  .  GallOlU  491«2M 

1853  .  .  271,767     1856  •  ;       .  720,999 

1854  .  .  Ml,825  1  1857  •  .  946,816 

The  quantity  imported  fixnn  the  Cape  into  this  countiy  has  increased  vexy 
rapidly.  In  1854  we  imported  282,043  gallons;  in  1855  the  quantity  was 
869,477  gallons;  in  1856  it  rose  to  493,524;  in  1857  to  787,753;  in  1858  it  was 
654,119;  and  in  1859  to  786,620  gallons;  in  the  last  year  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom  was  781,587  gallons.  The  value  of  this  commo- 
dity has  increased  during  the  period  just  named  from  £49,357  to  £178,559.  It 
is  ue  most  valuable  export  of  the.  colony  next  to  wool;  and  any  steps  which 
may  be  taken  for  improving  its  quality  or  adaptmg  it  to  English  tastes  deserve 
to  meet  with  every  encouragement. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  but  a  mere  spec  of  the  land  suitable  for  the  growth 
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ef  com  and  wine,  for  feeding  cattle  aoid  sheep,  is  jet  rendered  productive.  One 
of  the  finest  wine  districts  (Oudts  Horn)  has  only  iost  become  aooeasible  to  the 
dealer.  "Every  new  road  or  pass  opened  will  in  a  lew  yean  afterwards  increase 
enormously  the  surplus  qoantity  of  agricultural  produce  ayailable  fbrexportatioiu 
Another  useful  product  of  the  soil  is  aloes,  the  export  of  which  has  increased 
fh>m  9,319  lbs.  m  1853  to  806,960  lbs.  in  1857.  The  total  quantities  produced 
in  the  oolooj  in  1855  were  estimated  a^— 

WlMcfe  .  .    9M,i7S  Bubals.  I  Wine  .   9i,m  Pfpea. 

Barlej  and  lift         •       .    400,tS7  ~       - 

Oats  and  MaiM  .  .1.501.930 

And  the  Stock  of  hdWi^  cattle^  and  sheep, 


Barlejudl^         •       -.^P^fS?      «•         j  Bmady  •     4.496 

t*         I 


Hones  .       .    138,947  i  Ooata  .l.tS6,5M 

Cattle    ....    46S,886     Pigs      .  ;  •  .      8ft,oe9 

Sheep  .  ,  .       .6,600,000  I 

The  power  to  increase  these  already  large  figures  maybe  best  illustrated  bv 
oompaiing  the  actual  area  of  the  colony  with  tiie  number  of  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. 

The  total  area  is  116,930  square  miles,  or  very  nearly  80,000,000  acres.  That 
udor  cnltiTation  is  in 

Wheat        .....  7S,906 

Barlejr               •              •              .              .              •       .  19,039 

OateaadlCalss          .....  70,179 

Vine    .                           .             •             .             •       .  11,8M 

Oraogeitot  and  gardSDs  11,330 

186,299 

The  connection  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  colony,  with  its  agricultunil 
mosperily,  is  too  close  not  to  adyanoe  witii  it,  and  we  find,  therefore,  that  the 
British  ei^xnts  to  the  Cape  have  increased  flxxm  £985,266  in  1854  to  £1,602,807 
in  1858;  and,  by  oomparing  this  with  the  j^pulation,  we  find  the  average  con- 
sumption per  head  of  &itish  manufactures  m  1858,  was  just  £6;  nearly  half  the 
population  beine  coloured,  and,  of  course,  comparatiyely  small  consumers. 

To  fiwilitate  ue  management  of  this  increasing  trade,  the  colony  is  weU  8ux>- 
plied  with  banking  acoonunodation.  There  are  sixteen  Joint-Stock  Banks,  the 
shares  of  which  are  all  at  a  premium,  and  some  at  high  premiums, 

If  we  compare  tilie  consumption  of  British  manu&ctures  with  that  oi  other  colo- 
nies, the  importance  of  the  Cape  Colon^jr  will  be  strikingly  exhibited. 

Thus,  the  population  of  the  Cape  is  267,000.  The  value  of  our  exports, 
£1,602,607,  or  £6  per  head.  Or  if  whites  only  are  considered,  fiiir  allowance 
being  made  for  the  supply  of  the  coloured  people^  it  is  abore  £10  each, 
whilst  in — 

Population.         Value  of  our   Per  head. 

EzportflL 
NewBoBChWalea       .  ; 

VIetoria  .  .  •  • 

BriUoh  North  American  Colonies  • 

Ifaarlttna  .  •  .  . 

Westlndlea  .  • 

United  States        .... 
France  .  ...  • 

With  the  exception,  then,  of  Victoria,  there  is  no  colony  which  consumes  per 
head  so  huge  a  quantity  of  English  manufiictures;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  this  proportion  will  increase  as  population  progresses;  for,  as  uie  climate, 
soil,  and  the  physical  features  of  a  countiy  mainly  determine  the  employment  of 
a  people,  so  here  the  absence  of  rivers,  and  the  want  of  coal  and  iron,  will  make 
agricnltore  the  most  profitable  occupation,  and  the  col(my  will  export,  as  its 
population  increases,  larger  and  lai^r  quantities  of  woo^  wine,  hides,  horses^ 
com,  &c,  importing,  on  the  other  hand,  in  as  rapidly  increasing  quantities,  British 
manufactures.  In  comparing  the  imports  to  the  CM>e  Colony  with  those  of 
our  Australian  colonies,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the  dape,  show  the  nature  ol 
thenu    Thus  Yictoriay  out  of  a  Customs  revenue  of  £1,777,000,  receives — 


960,000 

«9»ei9,896 

or 

i68*84 

600,000 

0,419,854 

or 

10«S 

8,000,000 

S»1A9,0A6 

or 

1-016 

986,000 

601,899 

or 

966 

868,000 

1,791,931 

or 

9-11 

94,000,000 

14,028»9e3 

or 

0.59 

96,000,000 

4.861,558 

or 
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£807,000  lior  dotj  on  Bptritf 
70,000  M         v^B 

15,000         „        beer 
172,000         M         tobtcco,  mnli;  and  clg^n, 

1,064)000 

WheB«8»  the  Cape,  with  its  Costomfi  reTenae  of  £S60,000,  collects  only  £22,500 
from  l^e  same  sooroeat 

The  attention  given  by  the  Gape  Parliament  to  local  matters  is  indicated  by  the 
great  public  workis  either  in  progress  or  in  preparation,  among  which  the  railway 
to  WeUingjnn,  100  miles  in  length;  the  formation  of  docks,  and  a  harboor  of 
reftige  in  Table  Bay;  increased  accoomiodation  for  landing  and  shipping  at  Fort 
Elizabeth,  and  the  tidal  works  at  the  Kowie  Blver,  are  the  most  important. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  but  one  newspaper  in  the  colony;  that  was  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and  rarely  contained  any  political 
information.  Now  there  are  eight  newspapers  published  in  Cape  Town  during 
tiie  week,  four  of  which  are  printed  by  steam,  and  issue  together  3,500  copies 
daily,  except  on  Friday,  when  the  Gautt&oviij  is  published,  the  circulation  of 
which  is  1,400  copies.  Besides  these^  there  are  sixteen  coxmlay  papers  and  four 
monthly  magazines. 

The  following  table  sho^s  tiie  distances  between  Cape  Town  and  the  prindpal 


postal  towns  m  t 

tie  colony:— 

• 

• 

Name  of  Post  Town. 

Ifllefli  1 

Name  of  Post  TtnnL 

MUea 

Albert,  Fxlnoe 

282 

Malmesbnry 

• 

.       .      45 

Alice 

652 

Middelbnrg    . 

*             « 

•    MO 

AUwal  North 

666 

Namaqnaland 

896 

Beaoftnt,  Fort 

646 

Paar) 

••            • 

.      88 

Beanibrt,  Weft 

830 

Port  Elisabeth 

.    510 

Bedford 

582 

Queen's  Town. 

.    640 

Bargheridoip     • 

600 

Richmoxul 

.        .    450 

Caledon 

72 

Riyeradaifr 

.    206 

Calvinfa 

270 

Simon'a  Town 

•       .      32 

150 

^mene^Eaat. 

.    64r 

Colesberg 

640 

Stellcnboich  . 

Sweuend«m 

Tulbagh 

•        .      26 

Cradock,      » 

550 

.    144 

Gooi^              ; 

800 

80 

Graaff-Rdaet 

480 

Uitenhago    . 
WeUbgton 

.    608 

Orabam's  Town 

•            • 

600 

.      43 

Hope  Town 

• 

600 

Woroeater 

.      80 

-   By  tiie  population  returns  it  appears  tiiat  the  267,000  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  in  1855,  were  divided  into  rural  and  urban  in  the  following  proportions:— 

Bnral  .  .       .    173,758  |  Urban     ....   98,3a 

The  nuinber  of  inhabitants  in  the  principal  towns  is  given  as*  follows  : — 


Cape  Town 
Grahain*a  Town 
Graaff-Relnet  . 
Fort  EUaabetb 
George  Town 
8weUendam 
Worceater 


25,189 
5,432 
3,662 
4.798 
1,034 
2,276 
2,072 


Elim     . 
Gallon    . 
Genadendal 

StellenlvMch 

WeiltQgton 

Wynberg 


1,226 
628 
8,540 
8,800 
2,926 
1,672 
2,062 


In  1856  the  imports  of  Fort  Elizabeth  were  £746,575;  and  in  1857  they 
amounted  to  £1,256,943,  bdng  an  increase  of  ipore  tfa^n  half  a  million  sterling. 
The  YiUue  of  die  exports  for  1856  were  £787v490,  and  the  exports  for  1857  were 
valued  at  £1,065,101,  being  an  increase -of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds* 

CUSTOXS  DUES  BBOBITBD  A7  POBT.  BiJZlBfllB. 


1840 
1844 
1848 


1840 
1844 
1848 


.  £4,113  I  1852 
.  10,780  1856 
.     25,759  I  1857 

OVSTOMB  DUES  BECEJYE^  LT  TABLE  BAT. 

.  £37,491  I  1852 
57,043  I  1856 
•     77,941  (1857  . 


.   £49,198 

80,000 

122,162 


£99,550 

92,040 

182,000 
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It  will  beseen  hj  the  abore  figoreB  that  the  amoimt  of  CnstooiB  does  received 
at  Port  Elisabeth,  in  1857,  was  within  ten  thonsand  ponndB  of  that  receiTed  in 
Table  Bay  in  the  same  year. 


MXVXSTJE  AXD  XXnOfDITUBI  OV  THE  CAP!  COLOHT. 


BCfttlllB* 


l8Si 

£138,417 

18M 

158,097 

18S7 

167.037 

18S8 

188.459 

1889 

174,846 

1840 

171,305 

1841 

179,600 

1841 

336,261 

1843 

231.731 

1844 

339,604 

1845 

847,369 

1846 

301,634 

Bspandltara 

'  £134,576 
147,579 
145,816 
168,508 
193,688 
181,858 
172,433 
926,085 
350,966 
338,460 
333,678 
189,494 


1847 
1846 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1859 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


BeremiA. 

£333,013 
834,875 
337,805 
815,785 
384.884 
889,483 
806,473 
89^803 
806,036 
348,863 
491.505 
468,010 


KipCTdttureL 

£198,688 
345,985 
874,235 
845,655 
333,115 
852,495 
368,111 
300.497 
889,565 
858,151 
460.676 
494,9» 


Statbicbnt  of  the  Bbtbhub  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  flie  yean  eoded 
dl8t  December,  1854  and  1855  :* 


Ciutoiiif  •  • 

LaadSalei    • 
Land  reremie 
Benfca,  ezdnalTe  of  Uad 
Tnuiafardoei       • 
Anctioii  doM  • 

Liotfioeg  • 

Stampt         • 


Final,  AvfOiUmi^  ind  feM  of  oouit 
Faw  of  offlfOa 

Bala  of  Qoreninicnt  vvopart^ 
BalmlKinanientB  to  GorenuMnt 
MlaoanuMou  xeoelpti       • 
Intaraat  •  • 

8|MGlal  leoalpli  •  • 

iy»tei 


1864. 

£133,184 

13,897 

88^087 

554 

44,118 

84,598 

3,568 

81,334 

13,881 

4,780 

3,893 

370 

5,698 

700 

180 

133 


'1855. 

Sl3a,841 

5,836 

83,091 

606 

36,391 

33,804 

30 

83,857 

14,637 

5,279 

2^966 

585 

5,973 

313 

84 

3,818 


880,137  973,866 

Statsuiit  of  the  Expshdituxb  of  the  Colony  of  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope 
(ezdnBiye  of  Ezpenditoreby  the  Agent-Qeneral  m  London)  m  the  yean  ended 
8l8t  December,  1854  and  1855. — 

1855. 

£30,305 

86,896 

15,916 

15,390 

8,738 

4.168 
17,094 
38,654 

9,479 

6k017 
818 

4,294 

1,005 

5,836 

7,909 

3,069 

13,189 

83,045 

6.600 

88,716 

9,454 

8,485 

9,385 


1854L 

CtrU 

( 

;               £89,587 

• 

87,388 

Raraoiia         •             • 

4 

.       .                  16,700 

Eodaalaattoal 

• 

K878 

Ednfatiinnal    .             • 

< 

,       •                    «,839 

Madlcal    . 

• 

9363 

PoUoa  and  Gaola          • 

I 

:                  16,919 

Bordar  Draartntant 

Paulooa,  fteUnd  AUowancea,  A( 

8^333 

t      .                   7,585 

ATiaai,  CZOLDilTB  OV  MIAI 

UODI 

AdmlnlattBtloa  of  Juatioo 

5,568 

Rareane  aarrkca    • 

847 

Ecdaiiaatlcal  .             • 

,       •                     1,413 

3,765 

600 

Roapttala                • 

5,264 

FoUca  and  CkMds          ; 

.       •                  10.334 

Rant         •             • 

8,058 

Traniport                    . 

8,533 

Oonyajranca  of  mafli 

83,093 

Woits  and  biilldinga     . 

^668 

Roadi,  itraata,  and  bcldgea 

^!2 

maoeUanaoaa 

,       .                    4,796 

Bordar  Dapartaunt 

• 

6,146 

Parllamaoftary             • 

>       •                  llt706 

387,456 


885^855 
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The  first  bale  of  Eastern  Province  wool  was  shipped  at  AlgoaBay  in  1823,  and 
in  1858  its  prodace  figored  at  £1,200,000.  Inpointof  fizS  and  moveable  pro- 
perty the  frontier  districts  will  bear  something  beyond  comparison  with  the 
Western,  when,  alter  glancing  at  the  following  figures,  it  is  remembezed  that  the 
Ibnner  datea  fixmi  1820,  and  uie  latter  from  1652: — 


Fixed  proporl J 

Stock 

Industrlsl  prodnos 


Western. 

£4,000,000 

1,450,000 

804,000 


£1,800,000 
9,840,000 
1,147,000 


e,S64,000  6,787,000 

XeaTing  an  excess  of  only  £467,000  in  fiiTonr  of  the  Western  Frorince. 

in  1854  the  total  exports  of  the  Cape  Colony  amounted  to  £652,000,  and  in 
1857  reached  £1,832,000,  haying  trebled  in  three  ]^ears — a  drcnmstance,  we 
believe,  without  paralleL  In  1855  the  colony's  imports  were  returned  at 
£1,175,000;  in  1857,  a  lapse  of  only  two  years,  they  were  £2,637,000. 

COMPASATiyB    8TATSMENT   OF  THB  BBTUHNS  OF  ABTICLBS  EXPORTED  FROM 
FORT  ELIZABETH,  FOR  THE  TEARS   1854  AED   1855. 


ARTICLES. 

1854. 

1855. 

Difference  in  1855.              | 

■ 

Increase. 

1       Decrease.       | 

^»^B  ^V   ^B    ^   ^^  ^.^^li^rW  W 

Quantity. 

Valnei 

Quantity. 

Valnft 

Quantity. 

Valua. 

[Quantity. 

Yalnei 

Aloee,  lbs.        .       .       r 

251,863 

£8,578 

870,711 

4.677 

148,848 

1,099 

Beef  and  Pork,  caaks 

207 

757 

158 

539 

_ 

^-. 

64 

918 

Batter,  lbs.         -       -    - 

26,847 

1,668 

68,240 

2,612 

26,898 

944 

Com,  Grain,  Ac.— Barley 

_ 

_ 

158 

88 

158 

88 

Beans  and  Peas,  mnlda- 

87 

87 

510 

472 

443 

435 

Bran,  lbs. 

_ 

_ 

89,010 

828 

89,010 

323 

Oats,  maids             -    - 

3,460 

738 

2,086 

788 

_ 

45 

484 

Feathers  (08trich>i  lbs.    - 

86 

885 

195 

967 

100 

632 

Fish,  cored,  lbs.       -       - 

48,300 

242 

84,850 

450 

86.550 

208 

Froits,  dried,  lbs. 

^— 

120 

4 

120 

4 

Hides,  number            -   - 

7,630 

5,816 

88,185 

27,965 

31,155 

22,640 

Horns,  nnmber 

80,719 

764 

101,117 

2,072 

61,890 

1,306 

Horse^  nnmber          -   - 

9 

264 

15 

324 

6 

50 

Irory,  lbs.   -            •       - 

88,046 

6,985 

11,398 

4,790 

—. 

16,648 

2,186 

Skins,  Goat,  No.          -   - 

85,269 

11,114 

87,656 

10,779 

2,894 

— 

385 

„      Seal,    „        -       - 

237 

64 

_ 

1— 

_ 

a. 

287           60 

«  !!      Sheep,  „          -    - 

70,566 

2,606 

104,238 

5,669 

88,682 

3,061 

TaUow,  Ibc             •       . 

28,898 

590 

212,481 

5,153 

189,089 

4,568 

Wax,  Bees,  lbs.          -   . 

184 

10 

_ 

— . 

_ 

_ 

184           10 

„    Berry,  Ibfc      - 

— 

— - 

875 

18 

875 

18 

Wool,  lbs.           -       .    . 

6,559,459 

337,524 

9,680,250 

508.283 

8,100,796 

170^159 

Hher  artldes  • 

— 

5.416 
878,070 

— 

8,710 
579,757 

1,707 

1 

1             Total     .      .    . 

Increase         -  £206,125 

Decrease    -   -        -      - 

£4,616 

Total  increase  -      901,679 

8PBCIX  nCPORTSD. 

1854. 

1856. 

FTom  Great  Bi 

ritain 

Nil 
EXPORTED  TO 

£100 

Great  Britain 

• 

-     £1,910 

600 

Ceylon 

. 

.       .       3,000 

NU 

Manritins 

- 

8,923 

1,885 

Ditto,  in  Amif 

(n^essels 

1,000 

NU 

9.883 

2,485 

CUSTOHS  DUBS. 

1 

-   £40,757 

41,875 

Fees 

m 

-       -          222 

_ 

Rent 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

47 

66 

41,016 


41,441 


The  Custom  Daties  collected  at  the  seTeral  ports  thionghout  the  colonj 
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daring  the  year  1859,  amOnnM  to  £361,606.  4$  M^  thowiQg  an  incTMie  of 
X3,180.  \7s  4d,  over  the  year  1858,  as  fbllowB: — 

1958. 
£lS0Ae9    8    4 
685  IS    4 
997    8  11 


Port 
Capeto^tm 
f^lmon's  Town 
Port  Bomfort 
MoatelBay 
Port  Elisabeth 


1809. 

£140,194    9  1 

148    4  a 

1,37S    4  8 


1,176  13    1 
118,018  18.10 


1,180  14    6 
105,098  16    0 


£961,606    4*6  •  £252,436    7    I 

The  shipments  of  wool  from  the  port  of  Algoa  Baj,  the  shipping  port  of  the 
Eastern  province  were  in  1857, 14,064,261  lbs.,  in  1S58,  1^,909,119  lbs.,  and  in 
1859,  15,464,280  lbs. 

C0MMBRCL4I«  PllO«BB8»  OV  THX  GaPX    OV  OoOD    HofB  CgLOSY  FBOll    1800 

TO  1659. 


4 

1 

Imports. 

Total 

Ezporta 

Total 

Cnstonis 
Bevenna 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

■a 

Yahn 
Uaporta 

Yarn 

CnMtflHH 

Western 

Western 

Eastern 

Western  Eaetem 

Province 

Province 
£ 

ProTinoe  Province 

Province 

£ 

Provinoe 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18IM 

70,919 

246,389 

19.136 

8,680 

1881 

104,763 

98,748 

499,637 

16,000 

509,537 

108,637 

1,600,    105,037 

S3.48| 

1880 

134,493 

121,463 

402,819 

18,455 

420,774 

210,764 

24.439    285,203 

22,031 

688 

28.719 

IMO 

171,205 

181,653 

831,551 

79,247 

010,798 

602,464 

72,0311    674,495 

37,501 

4,140 

4I,«4l| 

1850 

24.\785 

245,655 

922,296 

854,749 

1,277,045 

841,928 

294,905    636,853 

70,098 

37,616 

99.7091 

1857 

406,702 

348,024 

1,!)54,636  1,282,656 

2,637,192 

746,960 

1,084,640 1,883,700 

131,073 

122.0351    S5S,10q 

1859 

469,075 

505,281 

1,326,661  1,152,360 

2,179,030 

784,166.1,033,914  1,818,060 

141,038 

120,668     261,6M 

I 


CASTOR  OIL.  The  duty  on  this  medicinal  oil  was  removed  on  the  19th 
March,  1845,  and  the  imports  are  now  very  large.  In  1858,  21,475  cwts.  were 
imported,  valued  at  £.118,292.  Of  this  the  great  bulk,  20,592  cwt.,  came  from  the 
East  Lidies;  small  imports  of  castor  oil  stearine  have  occasionidly  antred  from 
the  United  States,  bat  Acre  was  no  commercial  demand  found  for  It. 

CATECHU— &s  CtiTCH. 

CATTLE  TRADE.  In  1851  the  cattle  in  Great  Britain  were  esthnated  to 
amount  to  4,500,000.  In  1856  there  were  in  Scotland  aboutr  1,000,000,  and  in 
L^land  3,600,000,  so  that  the  number  must  be  much  lai^  fhan'Uie  former 
estimate.  It  is  generally  considered  that  about  a  fourth  fMut  of  the  entire 
stock  is  annually  slaughtered  for  ooosumption,  and  we  may  therefore  t^e  it  at 
filly  2.000,000  head  of  cattle.  It  is  to  the  laige  towns  tliat  cattle  live  or  dead 
are  chiefly  brought  for  consumption.  The  number  of  beasts  shown  at  the  Great 
Metropolitan  Christmas  Cattle  market  has  not  very  largely  increased,  but  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  meat  are  widely  difierent  from  what  diey  were  some 
years  ago.  In  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Markets,  the  supplies  of  meat  now 
reach  about  70,000  tons  per  annum,  whilst  throughout  the  kingdom  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  butchers'  meat  consumed  cannot  be  less  than  750,000  tons  a  year. 
Mr.  Orraanby,  of  the  North  Western  Railway,  computed  in  1853,  the  cattle 
traffic  passing  over  all  the  lines  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  1,253,353 
oxen,  and  181,925  calves,  the  aggregate  value  of  this  stock  being  over 
£14,000,000.    This  is  omitting  pigs,  sheep,  dead  meat,  &c 

One  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago  the  average  weight  of  a  beast  at  Smithfidd 
Market  was  not  above  370  lbs.,  now  it  exceeds  800  lbs. 

If  we  take  the  second  important  tovm  of  the  kingdom,  Liverpool,  we  find  the 
cattle  trade  there  of  a  veiy  large  extent,  upwards  of  1200  beasts  are  slaughtered 
weekly,  besides  other  stock.  The  Liverpool  cattle  market  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  Ireland.  The  number  of  cattle  and  calves  imported  there  by  sea,  was  in 
1852, 176,000,  and  in  1853,  155^000.  In  addition  to  these  large  quantities  ate 
brought  by  railway  from  Scotland,  and  a  few  driven  in  from  Sie  neighbouring 
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ooanties.  At  Newcastle  the  cattle  brought  to  market  the  last  few  yean  have 
averaged  about  39,000  head  9  at  Manchester,  91,000;  at  Glasgow,  34,000;  and 
at  Wolverhampton,  25,000  h«ad  are  slanghta^d  in  the  jear.  The  consumption 
of  London  is  about  270,000  oxen,  30,000  calves,  1,500,000  sheep,  and  30,000 
pigs. 

The  growing  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  be- 
come an  important  consideration,  and  especially,  as  to  a  future  adequate  supply. 
The  graziers  being  unable  to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  increased  oou- 
sumption  arises  from  two  causes,  which  in  all  probability  will  continue  to 
operate,  namely — the  increase  of  the  population,  at  the  rate  of  1000  per  day, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  operative  classes,  consequent  upon 
the  enormous  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  abundant  en^ 
pltmnent  created  by  railway  and  other  national  works. 

The  importation  of  foreign  cattle  is  wholly  confined  to  a  few  neighbouring 
States,  owing  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  longer  sea  voyages,  which  involve  a 
heavy  per  centage  of  loss  by  deaths.  From  those  countries,  too,  whence  we  ob- 
tain the  largest  and  best  supply  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  exportation  appears  to 
have  reached  its  maximum.  And,  although  the  quality  is  peatly  improved  by 
judicious  crossings  with  English  typj^,  the  actual  gross  weight  of  meat  is  con> 
siderably  smaller  than  formerly.  This  may,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  the 
stringency  of  the  Customs  regulations  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  diseased 
animals  into  the  countiy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  in  such 
small,  populous,  and  flourishing  countries  as  Holkmdand  Belgium,  from  whence  we 
obtain  the  best  supply  of  both  cattie  and  sheep,  the  exporting  power  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited.  'Hie  number  of  sheep  from  Germany  has  certainly  increased; 
but  mese  are  diiefly  Merinos,  and  their  quality  may  be  judged  of,  when  we  state 
that  they  do  not  fetch  more  than  15#to  18«  each  in  the  mancet,  aSt&t  an  expense 
of  24  6d  per  head  for  freight,  and  a  heavy  per  centage  of  loss  on  the  voyage. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  supply  and  improved  quality  of  the  animals 
imported  from  Ireland,  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  in  London  would  have  been 
much  higher  even  than  it  now  is.  The  old  Irish  herds  of  animals  of  all  kinds 
have  been  supplanted  or  crossed  with  the  best  English  breeds  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Irish  graziers  can  now  successfully  compete  with  those  of  England 
in  the  size  and  quality  of  either  cattie,  sheep,  or  swine.  Some  Irish  oxen 
having  sold  at  Smithfield  at  from  £21  to  £27,  and  dieep  from  509  to  65«  per 
head. 

The  ibOowing  table  will  show  the  decrease  in  the  importations  of  animals  since 
1854:-- 

Imfobtatioks  of  Cattlb  aki>  Sheep  in  the  Yeabs  1850  to  ld59 

INCHLUSIVB. 


Yean. 

GatUe  of  an  Ageo. 

Sheeph 

Aggregate  Number. 

1850 

1851 

66,462 
86,520 
98,061 
125.253 
114,200 
97,400 
92,777 
92,963 
59,001 
85,477 

143,498 
201,859 
230,037 
259,420 
183,400 
162,000 
135,588 
177,207 
184,482 
250,580 

209,960 
288,879 
323,098 
384,673 
297,600 
259,400 
228,865 
270,170 
243,483 
336,057 

1852 •• 

1853 • 

1854 

1855 

1856 • 

1857 

1858 

1859 • 

From  1850  to  1854 
1854  to  1859 

Total  decrease.. 

485,496 
427,618 

1,018,214 
909,857 

1,503,710 
1,337,475 

57,878 

108,357                     166,235          | 

CEY  60  CHE 

From  ihe  abore  tusU  it  a|}pean  that  the  aggregate  importation  has  fisDen  off 
eonsidenibly  since  1854,  beinff  an  average  of  1 1 .575  cattle  of  all  ages,  and  21,671 
sheep  and  hunbs  per  year;  whilst  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  mnch  inferior  to 
what  it  was  preriooslj,  despite  the  great  increase  of  price  in  the  English  maritet. 
There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  expect  that  we  shall  have  much  increase  of  coon- 
petition  in  the  cattle  marlbet  with  the  foreigner. 

CETLON.  According  to  the  official  returns  the  populatioo  of  Cejlon 
in  1855,  was  1,609,284  ;  of  whom  6,820  were  whites. 

The  persons  employed  in  agrioiltnre  number  542,225  ;  in  roannfiMtnreg 
45,278  ;  and  in  commerce  59,390.  There  are  also  16,726  **  aliens  and  resident 
strangers  "  not  indnded  in  the  popolation  returns.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  is  nearly  66,  there  being  an  area  in  square  miles  of  24,700.  In 
1856,  68,004  coolies  arrived  in  C^lon  ;  and  84,644  left  the  island  ;  leaving  « 
balance  of  settlers  of  38,360.  This  source  of  increased  population  has  beien 
coing  on  now  for  some  years  ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  island  there  are  more 
roreigners  than  native  ixmabitants. 

The  Blue  Book  for  1857  gave  the  population  of  the  island  at  1,722,534,  besides 
5430  militaiy,  of  these  only  4815  were  whites.  Hie  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  ports  of  Ceylon  in  1857  was  3624,  registering  444,781  tons,  of 
which  641  measuring  60,670  tons  were  in  ballast.  The  vfJue  of  the  imports, 
including  specie,  was  £2,714,565  in  1856  and  3,106,64  in  1857,  of  the  exports 
£1,653,612  in  1850  and  £2,588,460  in  1857.  The  principal  imports  in  the 
latter  year  consisted  of  46,569  tons  of  coal  and  coke,  cotton  manufactures  and 
twist  of  the  value  of  £380,600;  6400  bales  of  cotton,  cutleiy  and  hardware  of  the 
value  of  ;^1 6,000,  salted  and  dried  fish  5300  cwt ;  paddy  and  husked  rice  932,102 
bushels,  cattle  10,565,  and  haberdasheiy  and  miUinery  value  £30,000. 

The  following  statistics  illustrate  ^e  progress  of  tlus  fine  British  colony  ^«- 

1857. 

1,727,964 

»7S,0S8 

8,106,664 

9,fi88,400 

448,781 

431,782 

602,968 

CHANKS.  The  shell  which  under  this  namefbnns  so  huge  an  article  of 
commerce  to  Bengal  is  the  TurbineUa  pyrum  of  Tiunarck.  The  slices  or  e^- 
ments  c^  circles  of  these  solid  porcellaneous  shells  are  made  into  annlets  and 
auJdets,  and  pass  under  the  name  of  bangles,  being  usually  richly  ornamented 
either  with  colours,  gilt  devices,  or  gems.  They  are  never  removed  fixnn  the 
person,  and  are  cast  with  the  body  eiSier  into  the  grave  or  river,  hence  the  large 
demand  for  the  shells.  The  chank  fishery  of  Ceylon  at  one  time  emplpyed  600 
divers,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  island  government  of  £4,000  a  year.  It  is  now 
free.  Frequently  four  and  a  half  millions  of  these  shells  are  obtained  in  a  year 
in  the  Qulf  of  Manaar.  Their  gross  average  annual  value  as  imported  in  the 
ron^^ioto  Ceylon  is  about  ^8000. 

CHEESE  as  a  food  and  condiment  is  in  general  use  in  all  countries  where  it 
can  be  easily  obtained  ;  and  its  varieties  are  innumerable  from  the  globular 
Ihitdi  and  the  hard  homy  Suffolk  skim  to  the  cream  and  rich  Cheddar  and  ripe 
Stilton.  Various  estimates,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  two  thirds  of  tne 
popidation  will  each  consume  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  cheese  annually,  bring 
up  the  home  production  to  100,000  tons,  which  added  to  tlie  foreign  imports 
vrould  give  a  total  consumption  of  dieese  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  about  120,000 
tons.  In  1850  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  113  million  pounds  of 
cheese,  nearly  aU  of  which  was  required  for  home  consumption,  the  total  export 
amounting  to  scarcely  9  million  pounds.  The  imports  of  foreign  cheese,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  retained  for  home  consumption  were  in  1840,  226,462  cwt,  in 


1837. 

1847. 

Popaiatlon 

1,248,000 

Beveime 

£S71,994 

437,509 

Imports 

£411,167 

1,421,787 

Exports 

£808,000 

961,116 

Vessels  Imrardt 

7S,868toiia 

2.8.738 

Vessels  Outwards 

79,562  tons. 

228,098 

CoffiM  shipped 

43,164  cwt 

245,000 
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1850,  347,803  cwi,  and  in  1859, 406,547  cwt  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shodd 
not  make  cheese  enough  for  our  own  consomption,  except,  perhaps,  that  it 
would  trench  somewhat  hugely  on  the  milk  supply  for  oar  town  popnla- 
tions.  Of  the  imports  in  1859, 323,132  cwt  came  from  HoUand,  and  61,768  cwt. 
from  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  foreign  cheese  was  last  reduced  on  the 
4th  of  Jane,  1853,  from  5«  to  2tf  6<i  per  cwt. ;  in  March,  1860,  the  duty  was 
entirely  removed.  The  amount  of  duty  received  was  £107,375  in  1848,  £70,408 
in  1852,  and  aboat  £48,000  on  the  average  Bubsequently. 

CHICORY.  The  oiltivation  of  chicory  on  the  Ck>ntinent  is  not  of  recent  date. 
Its  use  has  existed  for  nearly  70  years.  When  oofiee  as  well  as  sugar  and  other 
colonial  produce  became  high-jiriced  in  France  and  Qeimany,  chicory  was  almost 
univoiBally  used  by  the  labouring  classes  as  a  substitute.  As  Von  Thaer  truly 
observes  of  idl  plsmts  which  have  been  proposed  as  substitut«8  for  coffee,  and 
which  when  roasted  and  steeped  in  boiling  water  yield  an  infosion  resembling 
coffee,  chicory  is  the  only  one  which  has  maintained  its  ground.  Indeed  even  in 
this  country  it  is  held  in  extensive  public  estimation.  At  first  it  was  only  mixed 
witii  pure  coffee  as  an  adulteration,  by  fraudulent  dealers.  But  this  practice 
extended  itscdf  so  widely,  that  for  the  defence  both  of  the  honest  dealer  and  of 
the  public  the  sale  had  to  be  legalized,  and  much  chicory  in  the  nnmixed  state 
is  now  bought  and  used  instead  of  and  along  with  genuine  coffee. 

Finding  there  was  an  increasing  demand  for  me  root,  it  soon  came  to  be 
cultivated  in  this  oountnr  as  a  marketable  crop,  being  raised  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  fissex,  Bedford,  Norfolk,  Su£R>lk,  Chester,  and  York.  The 
extent  of  the  home-production  has  never  been  very  accurately  ascertained.  In 
1840  Mr.  McCulloch  estimated  it  at  3000  tons;  and  in  1850  it  was  computed  to 
have  risen  to  6000  tons,  for  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  of  the  city^  of  York 
8000  acres  were  then  under  cultivation  with  this  crop.  The  yield  of  root 
from  an  acre  is  about  10  tons  ;  which  is  reduced  bv  drying,  &c.,  to  about  2§ 
tons.  The  admission  duty  free  of  foreign-grown  chicory  in  1854  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  much  of  the  home  culture  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
tiiere  are  not  now  500  acres  under  culture  with  chicory  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  Poole,  in  his  work,  **  The  Statistics  of  British  Commerce," 
published  in  1852,  stated  that  there  were  then  about  10,000  acres  under  cultiva> 
tion,  producing  70,000  tons  of  green  root.  The  actual  production  made  into 
chicory  powder  in  England  and  Guernsey  he  estimated  at  14,000  tons,  which  at 
£22  per  ton  gave  a  total  value  for  the  crop  of  £308,000  ;  tiie  duty  on  foreign 
was  tnen  £20  per  ton  for  raw,  and  6c?.  per  pound  for  roasted.  In  1853,  it  was 
stated  by  a  deputation  of  the  coffse  planters,  that  the  consumption  of  chicory  in 
this  countiy  amounted  to  12,000  tons  per  annum. 

How  &r  circumstances  are  gradually  giving  to  the  inftision  of  chicoiy,  in 
some  countries,  the  character  of  a  national  beverage,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
§act  that  we  now  import  6000  tons  of  foreign-grown  chicoiy,  besides  the  un- 
ascertained quantity  produced  here,  which  may  be  half  as  much,  or  fuUy  as 
much  again — ^that  the  quantity  of  the  dried  root  consumed  in  France  is  about  16 
million  of  pounds  a  year — ^and  that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  women  are 
becoming  regular  chiccnr-topers,  and  are  making  of  it  an  important  jpart  of  their 
ordinary  sustenance,  llie  import  of  chicory  root  into  Hamburgh  m  1858  was 
30,708  cwt.>  and  of  chicory  powder  and  coffee  substitutes- 11,300  cwt. 

The  late  Profossor  Johnston,  in  his  **  Chemistiy  of  Common  Life,"  speaking 
of  chicojy,  qays .:  **  When  ground,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  moist  and 
clammy,  increases  in  weight,  and  acquires  a  distinct  smell  of  liquorice  and  a 
sensibly  sweet  Jirsi  taste.  It  possesses  in  no  degree  the  pleasant  aroma  which 
recommend^  the  genuine  roasted  coffee.  When  infosed,  even  in  cold  water,  it 
imparts  to  it  a  daric  colour,  and  a  sweetish-bitter  taslie.  To  many  the  addition  of 
a  little  of  this  bitter  liquid  to  the  infusion  of  genuine  coffee  appears  an  improve- 
ment— ^a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  creation  of  a  corrupt  taste  by  an  adultera- 
tion, which  demands  afterwards  the  continuance  to  satis^  its  own  craving.  The 
bitter  substance  itself,  howeveri  is  not  considered  unwholesome.    Very  many 
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bitter  wbMkoms  of  this  kind  poness  a  tonic  pvoneity,  asd  it  is  not  vnlikelj  tiut 
ibe  bitter  of  chicory  magr  bo  among  tlie  number.  But  the  we  of  chicocy," 
adds  the  Professor^  **  appears  to  hare  orig^inated  firom  other  canses  than  tho 
disoGverj,  or  evea  the  supposed  presence  of  a  tonio  property  in  its  bitter 
ingredient  A  little  of  tho  roasted  diiooiT  gives  as  daik  a  colour  to  the  wata^ 
and  as  bitter  a  taste,  as  a  great  deal  of  come,  and  hence  it  was  orieinally  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  cofl^hooses  fiar  a  pupose  akin  to  that  which  takes  coocoloa 
indicns  into  the  premises  (Mf  the  fWmdiuent  farewer— it  gave  coknir  and  taste  to  tho 
beverage  of  the  drinker^  aod  at  the  same  time  saved  the  expensive  coflfee  of  tiie 
seller.  The  public  teste  gradnally  aoeommodated  itself  to  the  frandolent  miztore: 
it  became  by<4uid-by  even  grabefol  to  the  aocnstomed  palate,  and  finaSty  a  kind  of 
fiivonrite  necessity  to  the  lovers  of  hiUer  cqffis/* 

Tradne  down  the  fiscal  charges  on  ehicoiy,  we  find  that  a  quarter  of  a  centmy 
ago  die  doty  on  the  raw  or  kim-dried  root  was  £1  per  ewt,  and  on  roasted  or 
groond  £8. 16s  per  cwt  under  the  6th  and  7th  WHL IV.  o.  60.  By  an  ezciae 
order,  dated  Aug.  31, 1840,  it  was  ordered  that  no  objection  be  made  on  the 
part  of  tiie  revenue  to  deators  in  and  seUers  of  oofiee  mixing  chiooiy  with  cofifeei, 
or  to  Uieir  having  the  same  so  mixed  in  theur  possession.  Considorable  quai^ 
tides  dien  beg^  to  be  imported,  and  the  consumption  became  exteuaive,  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  cofi^  The  Government  then 
placed  a  duty  on  importation  of  j^O  per  ton  on  the  root,  and  £56  per  ton  on  the 
roasted  or  ground  chioory.  On  <he  10th  Oct,  1854,  the  duty  was  taken  off;  and 
nowaduty  of  £6  perton  is  to  be  levied  inl861  both  on  ibreiffn  and  British  grown. 

It  is  a  strange  fiact  <hat  the  consumption  of  coffee  has  not  increased  in 
this  country,  even  with  the  reduction  of  duty.  We  consumed  no  more  cofifee  in 
1869  than  we  did  in  1849,  and  three  million  pounds  less  than  m  1846,  notwithstand- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  dn^  and  an  increased  population  of  about  three  miUions. 
Whether  the  pubhc  taste  does  not  run  on  coffee,  or  adulteration  has  axiy  influence 
in  checking  consumption,  we  cannot  definitivdy  say.  Certainly  the  number  vi 
eoffoe  houses  has  laraely  increased ;  but  tea  must,  we  presume,  be  tiie  favourite 
beverage  i  for  we  find  mat  the  consumption  has  risen  in  the  same  period  of  ten . 
years  mmi  50  millions  to  nearly  76^  million  pounds.  And  yet  the  rehuive 
prices  of  the  two  dietetic  substances  are  materially  different  Belgium,  witii  a 
population  of  about  five  miUioos,  consumes  as  much  coffee  as  we  do,  and  the 
United  States  and  North  American  Provinoes  six  times  as  much.  The  produo- 
tion  in  the  world  is  now  in  excess  of  the  consumption,  and  the  produce  of  Ceylonhaa 
to  seek  a  foreign  market,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  demand  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.  Ihe  admixture  of  c^cory  has  certainly  not  extended  the  sale  of  coflee,  and 
it  has  been  attended  with  no  benefit  to  the  poorer  consumers,  who  pay  nearly  as 
much  for  chicory,  or  the  mixture,  as  the^  would  for  low-iHiced  coflfees,  which  are 
infinitely  superior  in  nourishment,  and  m  their  general  efiect  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, it  mav  do  for  the  Continent  to  artifidsfiy  protect  the  chicory  grower ; 
but  we,  who  have  extensive  cofiee-prodncing  colonies,  need  no  such  bounty. 

CHILI.  The  area  of  this  republic  in  1855  was  stated  at  139,335  equara 
mQes,  and  the  aggregate  population  at  1,439,120;  distributed  as  follows  through 
the  several  provinces* 


Provlnoca 

Population. 

Atacama 60,690 

Coqulmbo 

.  110,589 

Aconcagua 

.  111,504 

Saotlajp   . 

.  273,499 

Valparatao 

.  116,048 

.        .  198,704 

Talca 

.    79,439 

Maale       .       . 

,       .  156,244 

PfOVtaHSSll 

Gonceptkm 
Araaoo 
Valdivla   . 
Chiloe 
Ueble 

^^®""*  (Uanqnlhoe 


Fopolalian. 
.  U0.a9| 

.  43,466 
.  29,2BS 
.  61,586 
.  100»799 
153 
.      3,826 


Total    .       .        1,439,120 

The  revenue  in  1856  was  £1,676,684,  of  which  £831,640  was  derived  (torn 
customs,  £199,467  fhnn  Government  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and  £376,000  was 
from  extraordinarv  resources;  £213,573  being  the  final  instalment  of  tho 
Peruvian  debt.    The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  £1,454,788.    The  public 
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debt  stood  at  £1,695,678,  of  which  £1,SM,600  was  ford^  debt.    The  mmbtr 
and  t(Hmage  of  Tessds  entwed  at  the  sereral  ports  of  Chili  in  1859 


NtBiecf  FMlft 

Niimb«rorv«MU 

TttuBnrdea 

Vslpsniio         ... 
Co^piimtoo          -             -             - 

Ooplspo  aiBdOdldeift 

ConMttacUn      •            .            • 
Valdivia            -            •            - 
Ancnd               -            -            • 

1,967 
972 
154 
815 

S69 

906 

68 

198 

a6i,7a 

112,068 
62,165 
118,488 
106,877 
99,692 
15,879 
85,710 

9,797 

841,489 

ToTja  Yalub  of  the  Imports  of  Chili  ftx>m  each  Coitntbt  in  each  year 

from  1652  to  1856. 


CountriM. 

1859. 

1853. 

1854. 

185& 
DoIlaTS. 

185& 

DoUart. 

DoHarB. 

Dollan 

Dollan. 

Great  Brttaln  and  Cohniliei 

6,457,007 

4,082,950 

5,964,660 

6,550,990 

6,906,974 

Franoa  and  Oolflnlei  . 

9,981,486 

9,251,897 

9,498,652 

9,823,566 

4,266,25J 

Gennany                   t 

1,661,684 

1,580,420 

9,013,061 

1,677,714 

^2il!'S 

BeUinm                    « 
Spam  and  Ooloiilea     i 

• 

934,058 

249,101 

951,608 

404,638 

898,97< 

• 

907,189 

948,028 

556,882 

896,618 

803,818 

Sardinia 

66,318 

77,842 

125,909 

92,148 

136,061 

Holland        »             • 

855,464 

185,952 

187,078 

187,403 

02,701 

China 

199,460 

921,485 

914,466 

144,350 

910,5i: 

Polyneala      . 

, 

4,723 

3,535 

22,933 

16,107 

83,08< 

America  (U.  &)           i 

1,621,373 

1,148,120 

9,119,844 

9,095,232 

t.»l«,77l 

Califomto  (U.  S.) 

1,853,198 

46,019 

88,475 

195,548 

— 

Mexico      i   . 

7,806 

90,081 

86,910 

199,641 

81,39C 

CeatralAmeriea 

98,765 

67,901 

195,412 

129.880 

148,418 

9,471 

7 

.» 

444,994 

464,69( 

Brazil 

407,726 

464,184 

592,942 

1,133,607 

569,091 

Paragnaf      . 

, 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

11,284 

Uragoay 

114,996 

199,629 

150,133 

— 

918,445 

Equador 

79,723 

75,081 

123,020 

917,881 

180.497 

Peni 

795,678 

642.601 

1,097,864 

780,661 

786,149 

BoUvia 

1,970 

928 

946 

61,7151 

96,810| 

Argentina  Bepnblle 

684,137 

94,219 

1,943,724 

890»99O 

649,966 

Otber  Goontriea 

19,916 

80 

— 

11,550 

— 

Total  .       I^g" 

15,847.832 

11,558,696 

17,428,290 

18,438,287 

10,804,041 

3,069,466 

9,810,789 

8,485.660 

3,686,676 

9,960,808 

The  Talne  of  the  exports  from  Chili  in  1856  was  £3,631,904. 

CHINA.  The  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  China  are  thns  represented. 
Indnding  Hong  Kong,  the  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  year  1854 
to  the  year  1858,  ayerage  £9,163,063  sterling  annnally.  In  the  year  1657,  when 
there  was  an  enonnons  demand  for  the  raw  silks  of  dnina,  the  imports  were  in- 
creased to  £  1 1,448,639.  In  tiie  following  year  they  were  reduced  to  £7,078,509, 
so  that  the  result  is  that  considerably  more  than  a  value  of  £9,000,000  is  annually 
imported  from  China  into  Great  Britain.  But  neither  the  imports  nor  the  ex- 
ports ^ye  any  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  British  capital  employed,  for 
Uiere  is  a  vast  deal  of  trade  that  is  not  represented  in  the  official  returns,  as  the 
coastinflr  trade  of  China,  the  trade  of  China  with  foreign  countries,  such  as 
8iam,  Cochin  China,  and  other  places.  There  is  befiev^  to  be  now  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  China  an  amount  of  Briti^  capital  more  nearly  approach- 
ing fifty  than  forty  millions  sterling,  while  the  reyenues  deriyed  from  this 
trade  exceed  ten  millions.  Between  three  and  four  millions  of  this  are  re- 
ceiyed  into  the  Treasuiy  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  balance  into  Her 
Majesty's  exchequer  in  tms  country.  The  export  trade  to  China  has  progressed 
wonderfrilly.    In  1654  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  were  £1,000,7 16  i 
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the  avenge  for  fire  yean  is  £1,964,848,  and  ftr  the  year  1859,  they  amomited 
to  X4,457,63l,  indiiding  Hong-Eoog.  Independent  of  this  there  has  been  a 
ooDsiderable  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandiseL  These  statistics  do 
not  represent  the  most  important  articles  of  British  oommeroe,  and  those  artideo 
are  oplom  and  silver. 

The  trade  at  Canton  is  associated  with  this  remariuble  &ct,  that  it  continaes 
about  the  same  as  it  did  before  the  opening  of  the  other  ports,  that  is  to  say  the 
opening  of  the  other  ports  has  led  to  an  extension  jof  our  relations  equal  to  the 
^de  of  their  tnde.  From  1852  to  1855,  the  Canton  tonnage  averaged 
182,935  tons;  in  1856  it  was  209,673  tons.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  genml 
proportion  of  shipping  engaged  is  abont  on^half  British,  one-quarter  American, 
and  the  other  quarter  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Canton  about  two-thirds  of  the 
shipping  is  employed  in  the  direct  trade,  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  indirect  tradei 
The  annual  exports  averaged  for  the  yean  1852-56  (including  ten  mcmths  of  1858) 
6,654,684  dollars;  for  the  ten  months  of  1858,  6,799,752  dollars.  The  average 
imports  are  6,992,919  dollars;  for  the  ten  monUis  of  1858,  10,656,589  dollars. 

Bhanghae  is  the  port  which  represents  the  ™o^*»"i""»  of  trade  wiUi  China, 
and  the  returns  from  thence  are  of  a  much  more  satisfactoiy  and  authentic 
character  than  those  from  any  other  port.  The  Custom-house  there  is  admin* 
istered  by  foreigners. 

The  average  shipping  fit«n  1855  to  1858  waa  (tonnage  entered)  193,108  tonSi 
In  1858,  it  was  242,624  tons. 

The  average  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  British  Imd  American  vessels 


was;— 


Ezporti 
Imports 


In  1866. 
8,601,462  d<d. 
28,637,981 


tt 


In  1887; 
14,649,226  doL 
88,334,435  „ 


inissa 

19,ei7,049  doL 
30,623,750  „ 


From  1852  to  1856  the  entries  of  vessels  at  Canton  numbered  about  400,  of 
150,000  to  200,000  tons  in  the  aggregate;  subsequently -the  trade  was  inter- 
fered with  by  the  war  and  possession  taken  of '  Canton.  At  Shanghae  die 
entries  in  1858  numbered  754  vessels  of  242,624  tons  v$th  cargoes,  of  which 
290  and  120,205  tons  were  British.  At  Amoy,  the  entries  in  ue  same  year 
were  596  vesselB  of  180,559  tons,  of  which  331  and  99,331  tons  vere  British. 
At  Foochowfoo  the  entries  were  218  vessels  and  75,522  tbns,  of  which  166  and 
49,751  tons  were  British.  At  Ningpo,  115  British  vessels  of  17,845  tons  en- 
tered in  1858.  The  British  imports  at  Canton- in  1856  were  to  the  value  of 
£2,171,239,  and  the  exports  to  £1,951,599.  The  quantity  of  tea  shipped  in  1856 
from  Canton  was  42,740,404  lbs.,  of  which  31,819,000  came  to  Great  Britain. 
The  imports  into  Shanghae  in  1858  were  to  the  value  of  £5,893,967,  and  the 
exports  £9,555,417.  The  extent  of  the  trade  of  Shanghae  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  details  :— 

Total  Quaittities  and  Value  of  Silk  and  Tea  exported  from  the  Post  of 

Shanghae,  in  each  Year  from  1852  to  1858. 


Yean. 

Silk. 

TXA.                         1 

Quantities. 

Volneu 

Quantities. 

Valae. 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

BaleiL 
26,216 
41.293 
48,120 
65,537 
91,924 
76,464 
72,729 

£. 

1,928,120 
2,749,658 
2,714,049 
3,568,906 
7,714,488 
7,820,118 
Not  stated. 

Lbs. 
46,782,036 
49,n3,920 
86,123,600 
76,711,659 
42,871,433 
4^7^7.711 
45,465,702 

2,174,600 
2,485,090 
1,796,459 
8,413,584 
1,647,012 
3,351,661 
Kot  stated. 
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Tba  xzpoBTiD  to  vavfons  Ck>i7inmB0  from  SBAvaHia  in  1858. 


Conntrlea. 

Black. 

Lba. 

12,507,067 

765,417 

886,189 

589,080 

71,089 

43,914 

Green. 

Total 

Gnat  Britain 

HoDg  Kong,  WliampoB,  and  Foocboo     . 

Atutralia      .... 

TheOontinent 

Unitad  States 

BaU&x  and  Monttwl 

ManllU       .            .            •            . 

Tofcal 

Lba. 

8,814,620 

1,146,736 

.143,608 

.  78,775 

81,051,555 

684,148 

9,600 

Lba. 

20,781.657 

1,912,158 

460,781 

601,855 

21,188,644 

688,062 

9,600 

14,848,666 

81,288,086 

45,465,702 

Total  Valttb  of  the  British  Tradb  in  British  and  other  Ysssbub  at  the 
Forts  of  Shanohab,  Amot,  and  Foochowtoo. 


Teara 

Imports. 

Exporta. 

Bate  Of 
Excliange. 

Dollars. 

£. 

Dollara 

£, 

•,   d 

1852  . 

4,685,571 

1,171,898 

11,484,300 

2,871,050 

5    0 

1858   - 

8,939,848 

1,380,450 

13,344,893 

4,337,091 

6    6 

1854   - 

1,179,756 

868,673 

11,708,147 

8,656,981 

6    3 

1855    • 

8,407,895 

1,128,841 

19,968,763 

6,4(5,040 

6    6 

1856   -> 

6,162,869 

8,166,889 

85,803,638 

9,031,871 

7    0 

1857  . 

10,887,084 

8,587,880 

82,411,487          11,005,567 

6   H 

Frogress  of  Britifih  Trade  at  Shanghae  from  1848  to  1857. 


Tears. 

Importa 

EiportSL 

£. 

£. 

1848 

548,797 

1,100,658 

1849 

992,888 

1,465,621 

1850 

977,030 

2,005,161 

1851 

1,141,106 

2,809,541 

1852 

1,171,898 

2,871,050 

1853 

1,880,451 

8,837,090 

1854 

868,678 

8,650,981 

1855 

1,138,341 

6,405.041 

1856 

2,156,889 

9,031,871 

1857 

8,587,880 

11,005,567 

Valub  of  Bbituh  Tradb  in  British  Vbssbls  at  Amot. 


YeaiiL 

Importa 

Exporta. 

Bate  of  Exchange. 

£ 

£ 

a.  A 

1853 

188,806 

62,558 

5    0 

1854 

141,087 

J^lSt 

5    0 

1855 

244,841 

197,266 

4  11 

1866 

881,500 

211,292 

4  11 

1857 

813,034 

844,768 

6    0 

1858 

925,944 

699,857 

4    7 

Yaltjb  of  British  Tradb  in  British  Ybssels  at  Foochowfoo. 


TearsL 

Imports. 

Exports 

1854 
1856 
1857. 
1858 

£ 

84,896 

97,916 

97,860 

879,846 

£ 
459,649 
814,034 
1,888,442 

1,184,111 
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QuABTiTiEs  of  Tka.  sxpoetbd  to  Taiioos  CouvTBiw  from  l2ie  Post  of 
FoocnowFOO,  in  each  Tear  from  1855  to  1858« 


Countiiea                        1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

Qrui  Britain 
United  Stnta 
Aastralia .             , 
Continent              • 

Total     . 

Lba. 

22,700,000 

11,900,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

Lb& 

22,888,100 

7,868,200 

4,372,100 

8,119,800 

LbtL 

80.489,400 

7,267,260 

•    2,730,500 

1,895,700 

18,518,800 

4,885.900 

8^960,100 

680,800 

86,500,000 

88,288,200 

81,882,800 

r,689,60O 

The  following  is  a  Sumjliby  of  tbe'TEADS  with  Nisopa 


Teara. 

Importa 

Expoita 

Rate  of  Ezcliange. 

1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 

£, 

86,694 

70,568 

77,806 

186,359 

£. 

1,210 

49,978 

182,776 

784,161 

«.  d. 
6    8 
6    8 

6  8 

7  8 

The  aggregate  amount  of  onr  trade  with  China,  imports  and  ecKporta,  including 
those  of  India,  reached  in  1857  the  amount  of  £82,122,469,  although  tbere 
was  ft  cessation  of  the  tea  trade  with  Canton.  In  1858,  even  with  &d  eflfocts 
of  the  commercial  panic  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  stoppage  of  Canton  trade, 
the  a^egate  commerce  with  China,  British  and  Indian,  was  over  £20,000,000, 
exclusive  of  any  colonial  trade,  Australian,  or  with  the  Axchipelago.  In  1833, 
the  dedaied  vame  of  British  mauufiBctures  exported  to  China  was  <m[y  £630,978; 
in  1840,  it  was  as  low  as  £524,198;  and,  at  tne  dose  of  the  war  of  1842,  it  stood 
at  £969,881.  In  a  few  years  after  Uie  opening  of  the  five  new  porta  to  foreign 
commerce,  the  value  of  British  ^^oods  shipped  had  increased  fuUy  50  per  cent, 
while  it  has  now  nearly  trehled  m  value:— 


Tear. 

Value  of  fbe  Britlah 

Value  of  Uia  Imports 

Exports  to  China. 

fromCUna. 

£ 

£ 

1849 

1,537,100 

6,170,672 

1850 

1,674,145 

m 

1851 

8,161,968 

7,971,491 

1852 

2,608,509 

7,712,771 

lb58 

l,74l),59T 

8,255,215 

1851 

1,000,716 

9,125,040 

1855 

1,277,944 

8,746,590 

1856 

2,216,128 

9,421,648 

1657 

8,449,962 

11,448,689 

1858 

8,876,447 

7,048,600 

1859 

4»^57,681 

From  the  fbr^;oing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  direct  trade  with 
China  may  be  taien  at  Mx>ut  £12,000,000,  1857  being  an  exceptional  instance. 
Although  the  balance  of  trade  would  seem  to  be  largely  against  us,  it  is  more  «^ 
parent  than  real,  as  much  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  through  India,  and  we  are 
equally  interested  in  that,  and  also  in  the  American  trade  to  some  extent.  The 
shipments  of  silver  to  CMna  are,  however,  large  in  payment  fbr  merchandise,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  return: — 

Exports  of  Silvbb  to  China,  fbom  Enolakd. 

£  £ 


1R50 

.       .               58,973 

1855 

•       •       .  1,876,778 

1851 

102,816 

1856 

.       •       .       •  8,166,514 

1852 

51,816 

1857 

.       .       .       .  4,470,815 

1833 

.        .        .        .      466,676 

1858 

.        •       .        ,   1,355,117 

1654 

*         •         .    l,9'lll,4vV 

1859 

.        .                .  S»874,2dO 

1860,  to  21  June     ... 

■I*               ••• 

£1.859,225. 
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Fart  of  the  eUver  stiii^  tlui  year  is  tot  GoTernmetit  acconiit 

For  one  of  our  moM  imporUnt  articks  at  eoanunji&m  ve  are  cxisti^Telf 
depeodeiU  npoo  CbiiUL,  llifl  peUj  soppliea  rec«iTed  from  India  bung  scarcely 
vdHIi  notice.  And  it  ia  K^newbat  Etnuge  that,  while  sach  screnuofu  c£)tU 
bare  been  made  af  late  yean  to  estend  the  prodtiction  of  cotton  in  different 
conntiies,  ao  httle  has  been  done  tovorda  promoting  the  growth  of  tea — an  article 
of  eaaj  caltnre  and  not  difficult  mBuofactore,  and  which  pavs  the  grower  aa  welL 
lie  impart  and  consumption  ol  lea  in  this  coontiy  has  more  titan  doabled  since 
the  consnlor  ports  were  tlirown  open.  So  aL'to  wilh  silk :  (he  demand  haa  been 
extensive,  and  China  can  sun>lj  enormonB  qnantitios.  From  a  tririal  export, 
eiJk  has  t>ecome  the  second  great  staple  of  shipment.  Although  oar  importe  &oni 
China  have  hitherto  consist  chiefiy  of  three  cu-  four  principal  ataplea,  there  is 
no  reason,  kioUng  at  Hie  extensive  resources  of  that  vast  and  extended  empire, 
whj  tJiej  should  continDe  so  restricted.  Something  has  even  been  done  of  lata 
T^rs  in  this  respecL  Chinese  wool  has  come  in  to  some  extent,  having  risen  in 
some  rears  to  half  a  million  of  ponnds.  AlChoogh  from  its  haiah  quSity,  and 
mixed  and  dir^  diaracter,  it  is  onlj  fltted  for  coeise  woollens,  vet  it  is  s^eoble 
at  tow  pnrtB.  There  ate  other  drags  besides  cam^dior,  riiabari),  and  essential 
oils  to  be  obtained  from  thence.  A  demand  has  sprung  up  Sa-  sugar,  and  ve  can 
diwv  fuppiiM  from  r!hin«  M  veil  as  from  WanilH  Xbero  are  other  spictf,  too, 
beeides  cassia  Ugnea  to  be  procured  from  China. 

In  addition  to  the  exprats  to  Great  Britain,  C%in»  exports  tea,  nik,  drags,  and 
snndries  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  NorOi  and  Sooth  America,  Anstftdia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  the  varions  settlements  of  the  Eastern  Arcfataielago. 
Tbe  Indian  trade,  as  the  Sgsres  wa  have  given  sbow,  has  now  reached  alioDt 
£10,000,000  in  valne,  one  article,  opiom,  ecmstitating  tLe  chief  export ;  u»d  this 
since  the  recent  treaty  had  increased  in  valno  by  upwards  of  £1,500,000.  The 
shipments  of  cotimi  from  India  to  Qiina  would  seem  to  be  declining.  Whether 
this  arises  from  a  greater  demand  from  England,  an  increased  home  production 
in  China,  or  Uie  internal  rebelliim,  we  are  not  pr^iaied  to  state.  Tbe  Amraican 
imports  firom  China  since  the  oponing  of  the  fire  ports  hare  more  than  doubled 
in  value. 

The  Britiefa  intoeet  in  the  indirect  trade,  of  vhich  we  haye  already  spoken,  is 
also  worthy  (rf  notice.  In  addition  to  the  large  balance  against  as  on  the  direct 
tiAde,  we  have  to  jnoride  for  tliat  created  by  the  excess  Of  raloe  in  exports  to 
Anstndia,  Ameiico,  &g.,  aU  of  which  are  paid  tor  by  bills  drawn  on  London. 
We  may  except  a  small  portion  remitted  direct  by  Ansbalia  in  gold.  Lidia 
fbnns  the  only  exception.  Her  exporta  amount  to  over  nine  miDions,  while  the  im- 
p(vts  are  under  one  miUJon.    Intbisvray  we  settle,  indirectly,  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  extension  and  derel^ment  of  commerdal  intercourse  with  the  natiocs  of 
|}ie  west  will  materially  eoli^lcn  the  people  as  to  the  existing  stale  of  manubc- 
tnres,  indnstiy,  and  invention.    It  will  tend  to  dispel  that  arrogance  and  conceit 
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CINKAMON.— In  18S0  the  daty  was  6^  per  lb.  on  British  grown  and  U  oo 
Foreign,  and  the  coosiimptionwas  40,588  lbs.  ui  1841  it  had  declined  to  15,625  IBs., 
bat  £e  duty  was  then  reduced  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1852  the  consomption  had 
reoorered  to  36,325  lbs.  In  the  following  year  the  duty  was  lowered  to  2d  per  lb. 
alilw  on  British  and  Foreign,  and  the  consomption  in  1859  was  50,789  lbs.  ht 
1860  the  dntywas  wholly  removed. 

CLEABINO  HOUSE.— In  New  Yock  a  daily  dearin|^  house  was  established 
by  tiie  bankers  in  October,  1853,  and  one  at  Boston  m  March,  1856.  The 
total  sums  cleared  are  nearly  4  millions  sterling  par  day  The  averaee  snm  total 
cleared  in  1854  and  1855  was  abont  1150  millions  sterlins,  by  balances  of 
60  millions.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  ^enks  of  Issne,  a 
return  was  given  of  the  business  of  the  London  Clearing  House  in  1839,  llie 
daily  clearings  being  stated  at  about  3  millions  sterling,  or  1|  million  per  day 
less  than  in  1810,  and  1  million  per  dav  less  than  the  New  ToriL  clearing  of 
1854-1856.  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  this,  for  the  transactions  in  the 
twenty  years  since  must  have  increased  proportionately  with  the  increase  of 
business  in  the  metropolis. 

Beside  the  Bankers'  clearing  house,  the  Railway  Companies  established  a 
clearing  house  in  London  in  1842  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  their  busmess 
transactions.  In  1852  the  aggregate  annual  amount  of  the  accounts  examined 
and  settled  in  the  Railway  Cleanng  House  was  about  £3,000,000,  which  was 
arranged  by  a  transfer  of  balances  amounting  to  under  £400,000.  Besides 
settling  the  accounts  and  apportioning  the  receipts  of  the  throusrh  traffic,  it  has 
Gonfidra  to  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  legal  powers,  and  the  duty  <?  protecting  tibe 
interests  of  the  associated  Companies,  in  so  ftr  as  the  transactions  in  iriiidi 
they  have  a  reciprocal  interest  are  concerned,  and  of  securing  to  each  Companr 
an  adeouate  remuneration  for  the  use  they  respectively  make  of  each  olher^ 
stock  of  carriages,  waggons,  and  sheets  or  tarpaulins. 

CLOCKS.— The  wood  and  musical  clocks  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  die 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  are  known  and  appreciated  as  much  fbr  their  dieapness  as 
for  tibeir  construction  in  eveiy  countxy  where  clocks  are  made  use  of.  In  1855 
this  trade  employed  no  less  than  1570  master-workmen,  and  three  times  that 
number  of  conmion  workmen.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  docks  sold 
exceeds  £1,000,000.  This  manufacture  has,  however,  of  late  years  bc^i  trans- 
ferred by  degrees  from  the  mountains  of  Wurtemberg  to  the  puuns  of  America 
by  tiie  numerous  emigrants  annually  leaving  Germany.  Formerly  the  Ameri- 
cans used  to  send  a  l^e  number  of  wooden  clocks  to  England  for  exportation 
to  Australia  and  other  colonies  ;  but  now  the  Germans  there  are  able  not  only 
to  beat  ittem  out  of  the  field,  but  even  to  compete  successfully  with  their  own 
German  countiymen  in  the  home  maricet  of  their  father-land. 

The  large  and  rapidly  increasing  manufacture  of  this  article  in  America  ia 
evident  mm  the  following  authentic  statistics  of  the  trade.  In  Connecticut  there 
are  7  manufactories,  emptying  1300  persons,  and  producing  annu^y  800,000 
wooden  clocks  ;  in  Bristol  14  manufactories  with  400  persons,  making  200,000 
docks.  Altogether  there  are  in  7  places,  32  manufactories,  employing  2500 
workmen,  and  produdng  annuallv  1,617,000  wooden  docks. 

The  rates  of  duty  le>icd  (hi  clodts  was  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  June  1853,  as 
follows :  under  5s  value  48  per  dozen  ;  under  l2»Sd  St  per  dozen  ;  under  'iS. 
2«  each  ;  under  i^lO.  4«  each;  above  £10.  lOf  each.  In  1858,  228,417  docks 
under  \2s  6d  value,  and  19,211  above  that  value  were  imported,  nearly  all  of 
which,  except  5000  or  6()00  were  retained  for  home  use. 

CLOVES.— Li  1830  the  duty  was  2#  on  British,  and  3s  on  Foreign,  and  the 
consumption  was  60,111  Jbe.  In  .1835  it  had  increased  io  93,533  lbs.  and  in 
1836  the  duty  was  lowered  to  M  per  pound  fbr  all  descriptions.  In  1850  the 
consumption  had  increased  to  175,287  lbs.  and  in  the  following  year  there  was  a 
further  reduction  ot  duty  to  2d  per  pound.  In  1859  the  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  272,823  lbs. 

GOAL.  — The  amount  annually  raised  in  this  country  is  about  sixty-five 
millions  of  tons,  <^  which  three  quarters  of  a  million  is  consumed  by  our  steam 
marine,  and  a  similar  quantity  by  the  transatlantic  steamers;  four  miUiona  for 
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domestic  and  other  pniposes  in  London  alone,  eleven  millions  in  the  mills  of 
Manchester  and  netgnbourhood,  one  million  in  the  salt  works,  ten  millions  in 
gas  mi^Ling,  about  ten  millions  more  in  the  proTinoes,  and  aboat  twenty-two 
millions  are  either  wasted  or  not  acoomited  for.  The  Newcastle  coal-field,  the 
Golconda  of  England,  the  black  diamond  mine  oat  of  which  our  fortunes  are 
dug,  yields  about  sixteen  millions  of  tons  annually,  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  of 
Hetton,  the  prince  of  English  coal  Tiewers,  compotes  that  this  alone  would  take 
1500  years  to  exhaust.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  of  coal  at  Li^  is  about  55 
feet ;' those  of  Stafibrdshire,  151  feet ;  those  of  Buhr,  134  feet  The  export  of 
coal  fipom  England,  reached  in  1859,  6,979,800  tons.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  country  alone  could  supply  the  demands  of  all  Europe  for  4000  years  to 
come.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  dynamic  force  contained  in  these  enormous  masses  of 
coal,  it  has  been  estimated  that  three  tons  of  the  material  are  equivalent  to  the 
labour  of  a  man  throughout  his  whole  life.  In  a  pwer  read  by  Mr.  ftirch  before  the 
Boyal  Society,  it  is  stated,  <'  That  the  human  labourer  exerting  his  strengUi 
upon  a  treadmill,  can  raise  his  own  weight,  sa^  150  lbs.,  through  a  height  of 
10,000  feet  per  day,  or  something  less  than  two  miles  vertically."  The  mechanical 
virtue  of  fuel  is  b^t  estimated  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  pounds  which  a  given 
quantity,  for  instance  one  bushel,  will  raise  to  a  given  heieht,  savone  foot,  against 
gravity.  In  the  steam  engine  this  is  called  the  duty  of  uie  fuel  Now  the  pre- 
sent maximum  duty  of  one  bushel  of  good  coal,  in  the  improved  Cornish  steam- 
engine,  is  equivalent  to  100,000,000  lbs.  lifted  through  one  foot,  but  it  has  been 
mtde  to  raise  125,000,000  feet ;  now  as  there  are  84  lbs.  in  one  busheL  this 
divisor  gives  one  pound,  1,500,000  feet,  just  the  result  of  a  man's  toil  for  one 
day  on  the  treadmill.  Thus  a  pound  of  coal  is  really  worth  a  day's  wages.  If 
we  estimate  a  life-time  of  hard  work  at  twenty  years  of  300  working  days  each, 
we  have  for  a  man's  total  dynamic  effect  6000  days,  which  in  coal  is  represented 
by  the  amazingly  small  amount  of  three  tons.  The  actual  annual  expenditure 
dr  power  in  England  by  coal  is  represented  by  the  equivalent  of  66,000,000  dt 
able-bodied  labourers,  supposing  only  10,000,000  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  steam,  but  the  veal  amount  is  six-and-a-half-times  what  is  here  assumed,  if 
the  quantity  used  as  fuel  be  included.  It  is  interestmg  to  know  that,  with  the 
exception  of  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  whole  of 
the  coal  raised  is  consumed  in  this  country,  and  that,  setting  aside  the  propor- 
tion employed  in  our  domestic  economies,  it  goes  to  the  production  of  that 
gigantic  creative  power  which  so  distinguishes  manufacturing  England. 

The  coal  power  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  Continental  States, 
connected  as  it  immediate^  is  with  our  manufacturing  capabilities  and  oar 
commercial  relations  forms  an  important  section  of  these  statistics. 

The  anniuil  prodoctiOD  of—  Engllah  Tons. 

France  is---------       fi,490,70S 

Belgiam 8,285,481 

Anstria  (coal  and  lignite)        .....        1,16«,060 
Pnusia  (coal  and  peat)  .....       7,464,624 

Spain  (coal  and  peat)  .....         144,193 

Total  produce  of  the  Continent        ...       92,S38,001 
The  British  Islands  produce  of  coal,  in  eveiy  respect  superior  to  that  obtained 
in  any  foreign  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Belgian  coalfield, 
is  three  times  this  quantity,  or,  as  before  stated,  65,000,000  tons. 

COAL  FIELDS.— The  following  list  of  the  principal  coal-fields  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  areas  of  each  in  square  miles,  has  been  computed 
from  the  Ordnance  and  other  geological  maps,  and  corrected  as  far  as  possible 
by  inquiries  and  personal  knowledge  : — 

BHOLAMD  AND  WALES. 
Districts.  Sq.MIlea.  Dlstricta  Sq.  MOoi. 


Kortlramberland  and  Dnrbam      »      »  840 

Cumberland  (West)      .       .       .       -  tfS 

Yorkshire     ......  964 

Lancashire    ......  808 

Cheshire       ......  90 

2iorth  Wales 160 


Shropshire  -••>••  76 
Staffordshire  •  •  •  .  803 
Warwickshire  ....  105 
Forest  of  Dean  ....  85 
Gloucester  and  Somerset  -  -48 
Booth  Wales        ....  10453  4068 
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flOOTLAim. 

Tbis  eoal-fldd  estendB  from  Ciip«r  tad  DaDceltta,  on  tbe  eaal,  to  Inioe  and  Ayr, 

OB  tiM  wwt  eoaatk  with  aorenl  taitflmipttoiui        .......   1900 

Total  Great  Brittfa  -      ......   5768 

IBELAND. 


SUgO S07 

DungannoQ     .       .      .      .   .     SS 
Samoan  .....     10=3837 


TheShaonoa        •      -      -      -      -    1498 
Kilkennr,  Bootb    •       ....      136 

„        North 205 

Dondalk        ......       49 

Total  flnr  the  United  Kingdom      ....         7995 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  abont  1520  ooUieriea.  The  largest  of  these  are  in 
the  counties  of  Northamberland,  Durham,  Derby,  and  Leicestershire.  The 
works  in  the  first  two  frequently  extend  over  an  area  of  from  400  to  500  acres. 
The  excavated  galleries  in  Killingworth  Collieiy,  Northumberland,  extend 
about  160  miles,  though  the  distance  from  one  extreme  point  to  another  is  nol 
more  tiban  5  miles.  The  best  guide,  in  this  respect,  is  the  length  of  the  air- 
courses  ;  and  in  the  Hetton  ColBeiy,  Durham,  the  air  has  to  travd  72  miles 
through  the  works.  It  does  this,  however,  through  17  difibrent  galleries,  the 
average  distance  of  which  is  only  4|  miles.  The  Haswell  Collie^,  Durham, 
has  35  miles  of  galleries  in  nnfrk,  and  the  air  travels  through  ten  wavs,  of  the 
average  distance  of  d|  miles  each.  Seaton  Dehival,  (N<^umberland),  has 
five  air-courses,  of  1|  mile  each. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  after  carefullv  examining  the  areas  of  our  ooaL 
fields,  and  computing  the  quantity  of  workable  coal  in  each,  named  1727  years 
as  the  possible  period  requisite  to  exhaust  the  coal  fields  of  Durham  and  Nor- 
thumberland.  Dr.  Buckland  regarded  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor's  estimate  as  a  veiy 
exaggerated  .one,  and  was  dispos^  to  give  400  years  as  the  probable  duration  of 
these  fields ;  at  the  same  time  stating  that  his  estimate  was  "  vague  and  conjee* 
tural."  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor  then  estimated  the  coal 
consumption  of  the  Northern  district  at  3,960,000  tons  per  annum,  and  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  15,580,000  tons  ;  Mr.  Brandling,  at  the  same  time, 
estimating  it  at  only  12,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Greenwell  estimated,  in  1846,  the  total  quantity  of  merchantable 
coals  remaining  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  fields,  in  an  acces- 
sible stote,  as  1,251,232,504  Newcastle  chaldrons,  or  3,315,766,135  tons.  "  if,** 
says  that  coal  engineer,  *'the  annual  demand  should  be  equal  to  10,000,000  tons, 
or  3,773,515  Newcastle  chaldrons,  it  will  be  exhausted  in  331  years."  At  this 
time,  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  was  the  subject  of  especial  remark  in 
ObtervatiofU  addressed  to  the  CoalovmerSf  by  Mr.  T.  John  Taylor. 

Mr.  Thomaa  T.  Hale  assumed  the  total  quantity  of  coal  remaining  in  the 
Great  Nonhem  coal  field,  in  1853,  at  5,575,432,173  tons.  *•  This,  divided  by 
14,000,000  tons  annually  excavated  for  sales  and  pit  consumption,  gives  365 
years ;  but  if  the  dem^pd  increased  to  20,000,000  tons  the  duration  of  die  coal 
field  would  be  only  256  years." 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt's  Mineral  Sfafittics^  the  exhaustion  of 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  fields  for  three  succeeding  years  has  becnn 
going  on  at  the  following  rate :— In  1856,  15,492,969  tons  ;  1857, 15,826,525 
tons  ;  1858, 15,853,484  tons ;  so  that  at  the  present  rate,  assuming  the  above 
to  represent  the  facts  correcUy,  the  duration  of  the  coal  in  this  district  would  be 
about  348  years. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  only  to  the  so-called  Newcastle  conl 
field,  but  from  these  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  made*  The  entire  area 
of  the  **  coal  measures  "  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  assumed,  with  a  f  u'r 
approach  to  correctness,  to  be  11,859  square  miles,  or  7,589,760  acres.  The 
area  of  the  "  coal  beds "  is  considerably  less  than  this.  We  may,  however, 
regard  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  coal  fields  bb  being  about  one-eightii 
of  the  entire  area  fVom  which  we  draw  our  fossil  fiiel. 

The  Mineral  StatiatieSf  already  quoted,  shows  the  total  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1856  to  have  been  66,645^450  tons  of  coals  j   in  1857 
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65,394,707  tons ;  in  1858,  65,008,649  tons  ;  therefore  we  derive  nearly  one- 
foortfa  of  oar  coals  flxnn  the  Newcastle  district,  three-fourths  are,  and  will 
continue  to  be  obtained  from  the  remaining  seven-eighths  of  the  British 
coal  fields.  Now,  after  a  care5il  examination  of  the  whole  qaestion — con- 
sidering the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  South  Stafibrdshire  coal  basin,  and  the 
enormous  drain  upon  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  fields — we  are  convinced 
that  there  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  unworked,  but  workable,  coal 
sufficient  to  meet  a  demand  of  70,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  700  vears. 

COCCULUS  INDIGUS.^The  imports  of  this  drug  are  rather  considerable. 
In  1854  there  was  imported  into  London  4093  bags  and  packages.  In  1855, 
827  bags ;  in  1856,  833;  and  in  1857,  1958.  According  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  the  total  imports  were  549  cwts.  in  1857,  and  868  cwta  in  1858;  but 
onlv  a  small  quantity  was  taken  for  consumption. 

COCHINEAL.— The  imports  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1858,  have  aver- 
aged 23,000  cwts.  Of  the  22,237  cwts.  valued  at  £468,587  imported  in  1858, 
5132  cwts.  came  from  France,  the  Canary  Islands,  6566  from  Honduras,  2805 
from  Central  America,  2334  from  New  Granada,  and  3006  fit>m  France. 
Cochineal  fias  Ijeen  fidmtted  free  of  duly  since  Igt  Karcli,  18^5. 

The  total  exports-from  Guatemala  in  the  last  eight  years  were  as  follows: 


1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 


1,248,852  lbs. 

674,938 

317,077 
2,623,420 


99 


99 


1855. 

1856. 
1867. 
1858. 


1,567,P04  lbs. 
1,824,966  „ 
1,481,088   I, 
2,012,425 


»» 


COCOANUTS  AND  COCOANUT  OIL.— Cocoanut  culture  is  largely  at- 
tended to  in  Ceylon,  and  the  resulting  products  of  oil  and  cdr  have  greatly 
increased  of  late  years.  The  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  from  Ceylon  were  in  1855, 
1,234,061  gallons;  in  1856, 1,096,473;  and  in  1857, 1,767,413  gallons. 

The  whole  value  of  the  co6oanut  products  shipped  firom  Ceyloii  in  1857  were 

Nuts no.    1,420,856  valite  £3,717 

Coir  rope  ....  cwts.  18,881  „ '  13,984 
Coir  yam  .  .  .  .  „  31,652  „  •  iM,364 
Copperah  or  dried  cocoanut  .  „  20,381  „  12,143 
OU  .....  gals.  1,767,413      „     223,254 


Making  an  ag^egate  export  value  of  £274,462  fix>m  the  cocoanut  groves  of 
the  island,  exclusive  of  any  use  of  the  wood,  leaves,  and  of  local  consumption 
of  nuts,  oil,  &c.  Although  palm  oil,  from  the  large  quantity  which  now  comes  into 
conmierce,  has  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  cocoanut  oil,  the  imports  of  the 
latter  were  in  1858,  197,788  cwts.,  valued  at  £375,840.  There  were  also  im- 
ported 2,500,000  cocoanuts  from  various  quarters. 

COD. — ^The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  British  caught  dried  cod  fish 
exported  annually  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  : — 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1849 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Qointala 
724,515 
869,377 
915,795 

1,009,725 

1,007,980 
936,202 
852,162 

1,000,333 

837.073 


1848  - 

1849  - 

1850  - 

1851  - 

1852  - 

1853  - 

1854  . 

1855  - 

1856  . 

1857  - 


Qnintals. 

928,366 

1,175,167 

1,089, 1  !12 

1,017,674 

972,021 

922,718 

774,117 

831,986 

1,892,3^ 

1,038,059 


In  1848  the  average  take  of  cod  fish  by  the  French  on  the  Newfoundland 
shores  was  stated  at  about  1,500,000  quintals  Taking  the  cod  fishery  alone 
the  f(dlowing  was  an  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Matthew  Warren  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vei«d  before  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  St.  John's,  In  1857.  The  fish  are 
▼ahied  at  lOa  the  qtiintaly  and  the  oil  at  £30  per  tun: — 
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TAKXH  BT  THB  AMEBIGAHS. 


1,000,000  (inlntalf  of  cod  iUh        .... 

4,509  tnni  of  eodoU        ..... 

BT  THB  FBBKCH. 
1,600,000  quintals  of  llih        ..... 

4,000tunaofoU       ...... 

BT  TBB  BBITISH  BXPORTED. 

1,000.000  qnlntala  Of  flsh 

4,000  tnnt  of  oil      ...... 

LABBAOOB  BBITISH  FISniHO. 
800,000  qvlntali  cod  flah     ..... 


Valne. 

£750.000 

135,000 

800,000 
120,000 

500,000 
120,000 

150,600 


£2,575,000 

Making  a  total  of  4,400,000  cwts.  of  cod  fish  caught  arnmaDj  on  the  shores  and 
banks  belonging  to  Newfoundland^  worth,  with  £e  oil,  more  than  £2,500,000.; 
and  this  is  exclusiYe  of  the  seal,  salmon,  and  herring  fisheries. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  cod  fish  exported  from  St  John's,  New- 
foondland,  to  various  oonntnes,  in  1852,  in  quintals  or  cwts. : — 


Portugal  .  .  - 
Spain  .  .  .  - 
ItalT  ... 

Brltlflh  Weat  Indiea  . 
BntxUa  ... 
Britiah  America 


-  1S6.459 

-  99.097 
.  S9,8S7 

-  121,176 

-  95,70S 
.  SS,a33 


England     .       .       .       •       •  11,SI1 

Scotland     .       .       .       -       •  7,00» 

Ireland      .....  5,014 

Other  parts       ....  96,576 

629.498 


In  the  report  of  the  British  Fisheries  Commissiimers,  for  1858,  a  detailed 
alistract  is  given  of  the  total  quantity  of  cod,  ling,  and  hake  cured  from  the 
10th  of  October,  1820,  when  the  system  of  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
the  cod  fishery  commenced,  to  the  year  1858*,  and  from  this  we  are  enabled  to 
extract  eome  figures  caknkted  to  show  the  extent  of  the  fisheries: — 


Quantity  Cnred  Dry. 
Cwts. 

•  •          60,235 
.       »           50,298 

•  -           76,849 

•  .           98,903 

•  .           95,596 

inisn 

In  1831 
In  1841 
In  1851 
In  1858 

Pickled. 
Barrels 

4,920 

8,780 

7,038 

6,588 

4,584 


Exported  Dried. 
Cwta. 
19,578 
20.168 
25,293 
24,154 
82,152 


The  branding  and  punching  of  cod  and  ling  was  discontinued  on  the  5th  Jan. 
1850,  as  well  as  the  collection  of  returns  for  England,  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sioners beinff  now  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  bounty  up  to 
the  5th  Apm,  1830,  was  4s  per  cwt.  for  fish  cured  dried,  and  2«  6<2  per  bairel  for 
fish  cured  in  pickle,  taken  by  the  crews  of  vessels  or  boats  not  on  the  tonnage 
bounty,  whOe  the  bounty  for  vessels  licensed  for  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries  on 
the  tonnage  bounty  was  50#  per  ton  for  tonnage  and  careo,  up  to  ihe  5th  July, 
1826  j  45s  from  tbence  to  the  5th  July,  1827;  40$  to  the  5th  July,  1828;  and 
85s  to  the  5th  April,  1830,  when  the  bounties  ceased  altogether,  and  have  not 
aince  been  renewed.  There  is  no  meant  of  separating  fishing  boats  and  men,  so 
as  to  know  how  many  are  spedaUy  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery. 

On  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  connected  with  Lough  Foyle  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  the  trade  continues  in  cod.  The  cod  fishing  conmiences  in 
October;  they  move  out,  and,  as  the  weather  settles  in  spring,  the  fishermen 
follow  them  eight  miles  out,  and  finally  twenty  miles  out  to  Hawden  Bank. 
From  the  let  Oct.  to  the  1st  May  about  150  boxes  of  cod  are  shipped  weekly  by 
steamer  to  Liverpool,  and  from  May  to  July  about  90  boxes  per  week ;  total  to 
Liverpool  during  the  season,  5220  boxes;  to  Glasgow  double  that  quantity: 
total,  15,660  boxes,  each  box  contains  14  fish.  The  fishermen  generally 
contract  \rith  the  buyers  at  7s  per  dozen  of  fourteen  fish  all  the  year  round. 
Thus  the  amount  received  by  the  fishermen  is  £5481  annually  for  cod  fish. 
The  buyers  pay  3s  fi«ight  and  6^  per  box  for  packing. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  The  oU  obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  common  cod 
and  variona  other  allied  species  is  now  a  very  important  article  of  commerce. 
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The  other  species  flrom  which  this  oil  is  proemed  are  the  dorse  {Morrhua 
eaUaritu),  which  yields  a  white  descriptioa  of  oil,  the  coal  fish  (^dfurlanffua  ear* 
btmor/itf),  die  bnrhot  (Lota  vulgaris)j  the  ling  (Lata  molva),  and  the  torsk 
{Bratmius  vulgaris). 

Most  of  the  cod-oil  met  with  in  the  London  market  is  the  produce  of  the  bank- 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  whore, according  to  Pennant  {Aretie  Zdoloffp^yol.S'),  it 
used  to  be  thus  procnred: — *'  Th^  take  hiUf  a  tnb,and  boring  a  hole  through  the 
bottom,  press  hard  down  into  it  a  layer  of  spruce-boughs,  upon  whidi  they  pl^e  the 
lirers,  and  expose  the  whole  apparatus  to  as  sunny  a  place  as  possible.  As  the  livers 
corrupt  the  oil  runs  from  them,  and,  straining  itself  through  the  n>mce-boughs, 
is  cai^ht  in  a  vessel  set  under  the  hole  in  the  tub's  bottom."  At  Newhaven, 
near  Edinburgh,  die  fishermen  simply  boil  the  livers  in  an  iron  pot,  and  then 
filter  the  oil  through  a  towel  containing  a  little  sand. 

The  quantity  of  oil  produced  from  eadi  quintal  of  cod  is  supposed  to  pay  for  the 
labour  of  splitting  and  the  salt  used  in  curing.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  pure  cod 
liver  oil.  That  which  comes  fix)m  Bouen,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  is  obtained 
fix>m  the  boiled  livers  of  the  ray  fish  (Baia  battt  and  R,  elavata),  A  variety  from 
Norway  is  procured  from  the  roes  and  entrails  of  the  Gadut  species  boiled  together ; 
and  some  sent  from  Senegal  to  France  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  roasting  the  entrails 
of  a  species  of  crab,  O.  rurioola.  So  important  has  this  product  become,  that  Messrs. 
Langton,  Brothers,  and  Scott,  of  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  have  established 
a  special  manufacture  of  cod  liver  oil  at  Newfoundland,  under  the  management 
of  a  well-known  extractor.  It  is  now  purified,  and  rendered  beautifully  dear. 
31,038  gallons  of  oil  were  exported  from  the  Gaspe  fisheries  on  the  St  Lawrence 
in  1848,  and  50,794  gallons  in  1849. 

Newfoundland  is  ue  great  manufactory  of  **  cod  liver  oiL"  Large  ouantities 
of  this  valuable  medical  oil  being  made  in  almost  eveiy  section  of  the  colony,  and 
manufactures  have  been  set  up,  and  much  capital  invested  in  the  undertaking. 
The  liver  of  the  cod  fish,  in  years  past,  was  but  little  valued  in  die  fishing-rooms 
of  die  colony.  But  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Fox,  an  English  chemist,  arrived  widi 
apparatus  for  rendering  the  liver,  and  made  known  its  valuable  qualities,  than  it 
rose  in  price,  and  was  much  cared  for  by  those  in  charge  of  the  oil-tubs  and 
fishing-rooms.  Mr.  Fox  also  made  known  the  value  of  the  heads  of  tibe  fish, 
T^hich  had  been  formerly  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  on  the  manure  heap,  from  which 
he  manufiu^tured  large  quantities  of  superior  isinglafis ;  and  from  the  bones  of 
the  head  remaining,  after  the  chemical  process  which  had  extracted  the  isinglass,' 
he  made  (with  the  addition  of  other  substances)  glue ;  thus  turning  what  h^  for 
a  hundred  years  been  thrown  aside  as  oSaX  to  valuable  account  When  die  great 
cod  liver  oU  mania  commenced,  the  discovery  was  looked  upon  as  a  new 
one ;  but  it  appears  from  inquiries  into  the  subject,  that  the  discovery  was 
made,  half  a  century  ago,  by  Monsieur  L'Artone,  a  French  chemist,  ^  who  ex- 
tracted oil  from  the  liver  of  the  cod-fish,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  many  miraculous  cures  in  cases  of  consumption."  Newfoundland^ 
perhaps,  possesses  greater  fadUties  for  the  manufacture  of  this  oil  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  world. 

The  method  of  extracting  oil  from  the  cod-livers  by  steam  is  employed  in  one 
establishment  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  produdng  so  very  superior  an  article^ 
that  a  medal  was  awarded  for  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851.  There  is  also 
an  establishment  at  Blanc  Sablon  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1845  but  3527  gallons  of  cod-oil  were  exported  from  Newfbundland.  In 
1857  it  had  risoi  to  496,833  gallons,  besides  327  tuns  and  150  gallons  of 
manufiustured  or  re^ed  cod  liver  oil. 

In  the  nordi  of  (Germany  cod  liver  oil  was  in  use  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj 
a^  as  an  article  of  established  reputation  in  their  Materia  Medica ;  and  a  good 
account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Bieke's  Neuem  Arzneimittel,  published  in  1837. 

The  common  and  most  impure  specimens  of  die  oil  are  much  used  in  the 
leather  manufactories  of  Holland  and  the  North  of  Germany.  It  is  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  and  removing  the  gelatinous  matter  of  tne  hide. 
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Asa popiihr remedy  in  caieB  of  flcrofttla,  rhemnatisni,  ond  OQuramptioii*  it hai 
long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  dose  for  an  adnlt  is  from  one  to  three 
table-spoonfulB  thm  times  a  day;  for  children  the  same  number  of  tea^poonfiik. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  oil  putrefaction  and  charring  should  be  especiallyaTcnded. 
Dr.  Bennett  has  published  a  treatise  on  cod  lirer  oil,  in  which  he  allndes  to 
lour  distinct  varieties,  the  white,  yellow,  red,  and  brown.  The  dasrificaoon  is, 
howerer,  arbitrary,  as  the  di£fereoce  appears  to  depend  upon  (he  degree  of  care 
used  in  preparing  it,  the  heat  and  pressure  employed,  and  the  comparatiTe 
freedom  from  impurities. 

COFFEE.  Some  interesting  fbcts  come  out  in  comparing  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  different  countries.  Among  European  States,  Be^um  stands  highest, 
and  England  lowest  In  Belgium,  the  consumption  in  1855  was  44,409,860  lbs., 
which  with  a  population  of  4,426,202,  gives  about  10  lbs.  for  each  individuid, 
while  chicory  being  home  grown  and  untaxed,  is  also  used  in  prodigious  quanti- 
ties. In  Denmark,  with  a  population  of  1,400,000,  the  consumption  in  1852  was 
6,899,158  lbs.,  or  nearbr  5  lbs.  per  head,  besides  one-third  as  much  chicory  in  ad- 
dition. The  States  of  the  German  Union,  numbering  32,559,173  inhabitants, 
consumed  in  1855  125|  million  pounds,  or  close  iipon  4  lbs.  for  eadi  taken  on  an 
average,  but  this  includes  chicory  and  other  coffee  substitutes.  In  France  in 
1857  the  consumption  was  62,000,000  lbs.  to  a  population  of  36,000,000,  or  not 
quite  2  lbs.  per  head,  but  the  consumption  of  chicory  is  also  very  large.  In  the 
United  States  the  consumption  averages  about  200,000,000  lbs.  to  a  population 
of  27  millions,  or  nearly  8  lbs.  per  nead.  Coming  now  to  our  own  country, 
Oreat  Britain,  we  find  the  consumption  has  scarcely  varied  for  many  years  at  1| 
lbs.  per  head  per  annum.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  taste  for  tea  in  this 
country  which  has  been  continuous,  it  being  found  that  in  use  one  pound  of  tea 
goes  as  far  as  three  of  coffee.  ^  the  United  States  there  is  no  duty  on  either 
tea  or  cofiee.  The  Americans  consume  about  four  times  as  much  coffee  as  tea. 
Taking  tea  and  cofiee  together,  their  average  is  about  8  pounds,  while  ours 
is  under  5  pounds.  The  consumption  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union  is 
and  always  has  been  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  that  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  States,  owing  to  the  (bet  that  the  bulk  of  the  residents 
of  that  section  of  the  country  use  coffee  as  a  beverage  both  at  the  morning  and 
^rening  meid,  and  indeed  not  a  small  part  consider  me  cofiee  urn  an  indispen* 
iable  accessory  even  to  the  dining  table. 

CoNSUMPTiov  of  CoFFEB  in  Okbat  Bbitadt. 


1841 
1851 
18M 


Popnlatloii. 


18,687,537 
91,000,000 
93,000,000 


CODBTUDptiOn. 


Bate  of  Duty 
on  B.  P. 


Lbs. 
38,870,857 
82,504,545 
84,409,947 


«.  d. 

0  8 

0  3 

0  8 


Oonsumptlon 
per  Head. 


Lbs. 
1.515 
1.647 
1.498 


Tax  per  Head. 


«.   d, 

0  lOA 
0    5 
0    4^ 


The  rapid  decline  in  the  consumption  of  cofi^se,  which  foil  nx  millions  of 
pounds  in  1850  as  compared  with  1847,  has  of  late  years  been  somewhat  re- 
covwed  by  the  exertions  made  by  the  Ceylon  oo&ee  planters  to  prevent  the  fran- 
dulent  sale  of  chicory  for  coffee,  by  wluch  the  unprincipled  retail  vendms  of 
ground  coffee  obtained  more  than  cent  per  cent  profit. 

The  sources  of  supply  have  very  mudi  altered  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentniy. 
Of  the  65,353,029  lbs.  imported  in  1859,  42,364,978  Ibe.  came  from  Ceylon, 
9,343,923  Ibi.  fixim  the  West  Indian  and  other  British  possessions,  4,700,000  lbs. 
fio  n  Brazil,  and  the  same  quantity  from  Central  America,  and  4,253,000  firom 
other  countries. 
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SnnaBimo*  of  Hm  Comm  Caov  ofCBiricat  iSir  Four  Teua  to  sodi 

Seftbhbeb  in  each  Tear. 


1855^ 

1856-7. 

1857-8. 

1858.a 

PfaMOft 

Plan,   and 

Plan,    and 

Flan,  and 

Plan,  and 

Kative. 

Native. 

NatiTe. 

Natira 

•     Cwta. 

cms. 

Cwtfl. 

Cwta. 

London              • 

884,880 

S84.8» 

881,460 

403,405 

Lirerpool 

4,186 

18,988 

11,8-20 

10,635 

Gibraltar 

^657 

•     •    • 

7,575 

•  .  • 

France 

88^878 

171,568 

47,874 

110,640 

Falmonth 

•     •     • 

188 

80,449 

18,688 

Rotterdam 

•     •     • 

«    «    • 

83,075 

8,305 

United  States 

16,508 

5,000 

«     •     • 

13,583 

Anstmlia 

6,016 

83,337 

14,829 

11,881 

Manritlua 

8,837 

1,794 

6,709 

8.247 

Manlmein 

■     •     • 

... 

64 

•      •     • 

Belle  Isle 

13,6M 

•  «  * 

•    •    • 

•     m     • 

Famboeuf 

5,516 

•  •  • 

•    «    • 

•      •     • 

.  Amsterdam 

13,014 

21,887 

■     «    • 

7,049 

Genoa 

4,455 

•    •     • 

•    •     • 

V      ■      • 

Penanff 

1,507 

V     •     ■ 

•    •     ■ 

«      •      • 

Monte  Video 

17» 

•    •    • 

«      •      • 

Antwerp 

7,842 

■     •    • 

■      •     • 

Bremen 

*  "  '  9 

5,535 

•    *     • 

•      •     • 

Trieafce 

•     •     • 

6,950 

•      «     • 

Mediterranean 

•     •     • 

8,781 

■      •     • 

Calcutta 

•     ■     • 

1,350 

1,008 

Hamburg 

•     •     • 

1,129 

•  .  . 

Gherbonrir 

•     ■      • 

6,906 

•  •  • 

host  In  SibeUa  . 

V      •     • 

9,885 

•  >  • 

Bombay 

•     •     • 

•      •     • 

258 

Akyab 

•    «     • 

■     •     ■ 

804 

Madras 

•     ■     • 

• 
•      •     * 

1,913 

Bgypt 

i 

•    •     • 

•     •     • 

60 

Total 

446,198 

545,918 

553,648 

584>65t 

The  following  table  carries  down  the  inibnnatioii  given  in  the  body  of  the 
work  respecting  cofiee  to  the  present  time.  Account  of  the  quantities  of  coffee 
imported,  exported,  and  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom;  with  the  rates  of 
import  duty,  revenue  arising  thcreA-om,  and  price  of  tm  West  India  eofibe,  in 
bond,  in  July  of  each  year  named: — 


Tean 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Dntf  perlb. 

-Revenue. 

Prise  per  Cwt. 

Cwfc 

Cwt 

£ 

§,        & 

1840 

70^350,766 

12,707,414 

B.  Poa.  6d  per  lb. 

921,551 

1841 

48,317,762 

14,374,096 

For.  from  B.  P.  9d  per  lb. 

887,747 

1842 

41,444,414 

9,505,644 

E.  I.  la,  others  la  3ds 

768,886 

1843 

88,942,469 

13,688,443 

rrom  July  9, 1843  BJP.  4Adlb. 
Foreign  Countries  SAd  Ibw 
i  a  P.  4d,  For.  6d  lb.  iSrom ) 
i         6  June,  1844. 

697,376 

1844 

46,533,188 

6,305,982 

681,616 

1845 

50,377,915 

19,320,621 

717,871 

1846 

51,818,651 

11,730,990 

756.838 

1847 

55,364,044 

13,358,802 

•*••                                                tfV» 

746,486 

1848 

57,053,450 

24,088,477 

•ee                                ••• 

709,633 

30  to  110 

1849 

68,315,787 

34,852,083 

•a*                                        •99 

642,580 

90...  100 

1650 

50»803,152 

12,168,752 

•9  9                                                                   ••• 

665,659 

80...   83 

1851 

58,110,660 

83,719,859 

(  After  15  April,  1851,  both  ) 
}  kinds  of  raw  Coffee  3d.  \ 

444,670 

86...    80 

1853 

54,935,510 

12,937,552 

Kiln  dried,  3d,  ground  6d. 

438,076 

85...    75 

1853 

55,034,733 

86,656,892 

(After  4  June,  1853,  both 

463,666 

50...    90 

1854 

66,500,358 

83,589,111 

t  kinds,  raw  Sd,  dried  4d. 

468,892 

50...    86 

1855 

64,001,479 

88,766,528 

After  21April,  1855,  both 

547,887 

47...    90 

1856 

56,993,116 

27,602,836 

,     raw  4d,  dried  5d  lb. 

586,767 

48...   85 

1857 

48,892,726 

15,782,710 

(  After  0  April,  1857,  both  ) 

456.805 

69 

1858 

60,697,364 

38,761.314 

I  kinds,  8d  mw,  dried  or  \ 

442,120 

66 

1859 

65,858,339 

29.580,779 

C          gE0ii]id4d.           ) 

481,861 
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Hie  gro88  rereQiie  is  giren  ■aboeqnent  to  1851;  the  net  rereniie  in  pteyiras 
year. 

The  imports  and  consnmption  of  coffee  in  France  haye  been:— 

nr  KiLooBAincBS  ov  two  avd  onb-vifth  lbs. 


i 


1 

Imosn* 

1848 

87.456,898 

14,868,884 

1849 

81,697,746 

18,150,868 

1850 

88,672.043 

15.868,535 

1851 

81,990,460 

18,659,848 

1852 

84,403,195 

81,573,889 

1858 

87,783,261 

19,946,768 

1854 

84,877,083 

81,720,009 

1855 

84,915,120 

36,740,588 

1856 

40,090,488 

83,222,436 

1857 

53,650,474 

97,997,438 

The  imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows  :^- 


Qnantitj. 
IbBb 


160,559,188 
165,834,700 
144,986  895 
816,043,870 
205,542,855 
193,112,800 
182,470,853 
238,214,533 
235,865,268 
240,676,227 
189,211,800 


ValMi 
DoUan 


8,199,129 

9,058,352 

11,215,076 


15b625k964 


18,841,081 


Taken  ftir 

ConcnmpUoii. 

lbs. 


108,520,910 
904,991,695 
17^687.790 
179,481,983 
916,488.375 
165,974,720 
174,760,920 


The  following  figures  show  the  prodaction  and  consumption  of  coffee^  in 
the  principal  coontnes:^ 

FBODUcnoN  nr  mixioNB  of  founds. 


— 

1832. 

1841. 

184& 

185a 

1855. 

Brasn  •••»••> 
JsTa     ------ 

Cal>a  and  Porto  Bico     -       -       - 
St  Domingo         •       .       •       - 
Britiah  Weat  Indies      .       -       . 
Somatra,  Mocho,  Bonrbon,  ix,    - 
Brttiah  India  and  Ceylon 
French  and  Dutch  West  Indies    - 
La  Qaayra  and  Costa  Rica   •> 

80,6 
40,3 
66,0 
44,8 
24,6 
44,8 
6,7 
17.9 
18,4 

156,8 

1,120 

56,0 

83,6 

18,4 

84,6 

6,7 

6,7 

82,4 

180 
120 
25 
80 
19 
85 
10 
6 
20 

802 

140 
80 
80 
16 
20 
82 
14 
29 

820 

126 

90 

40 

6 

90 

62 

3 

15 

829,1 

482,2 

428 

610 

610 

CONSUHPTIOH  OF  THE  CHIEF  COUirrRIBB  IN  JOLLIONB  OF  POUNDS. 


1832. 

1841. 

1845^ 

1850. 

1855. 

noUand  and  Netherlands     - 
Oermany  and  North  Europe 
France  and  South  Europe     • 
Great  Britain        .       .       -       . 
United  States  A  BritishN.  America 

90,7 
71,7 
78,4 
22,9 
82,0 

112,0 
89,6 
89,6 
27,2 

117,0 

125,0 

100,0 

95,0 

84,3 

135,0 

108.0 
175,0 
105,0 

«.l 
140,0 

140,0 
170,0 
110,0 
85,7 
910,5 

345,7 

435.4 

489,3 

559,1 

666.9 
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COnt. — ^The  imports  of  ooir  rope,  twine,  and  strands,  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and 
India,  was,  in  1858,  81,138  cwts.,  valued  at  £103,880,  against  75,510  cwts., 
yalned  at  £101,939  in  1857.  Coir  yam  is  much  used  for  cocoa-nut  matting, 
an  article  largely  mann&ctored  for  door-mats,  coyering  hall  floors,  public 
rooms,  &C. 

COLONY.*— Since  this  woric  was  published,  the  following  changes  have  takea 
place  in  British  colonies: — In  North  America,  Great  Britam  has  extended  her 
colonial  possessions  by  taking  over  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement  and  VancouTcr 
Island  fix>m  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  founded  a  new  colony  in  British 
Columbia,  in  the  North-west  territory.  In  Africa,  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  has 
been  given  back  to  Spain;  a  new  colony  has  been  formed  at  Natal,  and  the 
British  possessions  in  Northern  Africa  further  extended  by  tlie  occupation  of 
British  Kafiraria.  In  Australasia,  Victoria  to  the  south,  and  Queen's  Land 
to  the  north,  have  been  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and  made  indepen- 
dent Governments.  Swan  River  and  King  George's  Sound  constitute  one 
colony  under  the  name  of  Western  Australia.  The  name  of  Van  IHemen's 
Land  has  been  changed  to  Tasmania.  The  New  Zealand  islands,  alUiough 
forming  one  colony,  have  been  divided  into  seven  or  eight  separate  and  inde- 
pendent provinces.  In  the  East  we  have  taken  possession  of  Hong-Kong  and 
Labuan,  although  these  cannot  be  termed  colonies.  In  the  Padnc  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Feejee  Isles  has  been  accepted,  and  Norfolk  Idand  colonised 
by  the  transfer  of  the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  from  Fitcaim'a 
Island. 

France  has  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  Cochin  China,  and  of  Gaboon,  In 
Western  Africa.    Denmark  has  given  up  to  us  Serampore,  in  Bengal. 

The  cost  of  the  several  colonies  of  the  British  empire  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Exchequer,  in  the  year  1857,  amounted  to  no  less  dian 
£4,115,757,  against  £4,887,957  in  1856,  £4,804,956  in  1855,  £4,466,201  in 
1854,  and  £3,845,018  in  1853.  In  1857  the  list  was  as  follows :--Gibraltar, 
£423,589;  Malta,  443,722;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £682,015;  Mauritius, 
£74,881  ;  Bennuda,  £156,061;  St  Helena,  62,640;  Heligoland,  £1,274;  the 
Ionian  Islands,  £109,470;  the  Falklands,  £6,523;  Hong  Konff,  £303,735 ; 
Jamaica,  £103,761 ;  the  Bahamas,  £52,045 ;  Honduras,  33,802 ;  West  Indies, 
£305,981;  Canada,  £236,484;  Nova  Scotia,  £154,605;  New  Brunswick, 
£9,430;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  £1,500;  Newfoundland,  £20,114;  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  £210 ;  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  £126,039 ;  Ceylon,  £119.279 ; 
Labuan,  £12,445 ;  North  Australia,  £5,666 ;  West  Australia,  £94,769  ;  South 
Australia,  £9,940;  Victoria,  44,113;  New  South  Wales,  £59,646;  Tasmania^ 
£96,936 ;  and  New  Zealand,  £112,395. 

The  following  table,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  shows  the  increase  of 
exports  to  the  principal  British  Colonies  between  1843-47:— 

.  17S  per  cent 
...      -270      „ 
.      -      -      -7W      „ 

Our  export  trade  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  various  British 
possessions  amounted,  in  declared  value,  in  1859,  to  £46,125,046,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  diipments. 

COLOUR  TRADE.— The  export  trade  in  painters'  colours  has  laigelv  in- 
creased of  late  years,  owing  to  the  extension  of  emigration  and  progress  of  set- 
tlement in  the  colonies.  &.  1859  the  value  of  the  slupments  was  £460,374.  The 
chief  quarters  to  which  thev  are  sent  are,  Australia,  British  America,  the  United 
States,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Continent. 
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COMMERCE. — STATzmnr  ov  thb  Amount  ov  tiib  ^0H^«r  an 

COLOKIAI*  TbaDS  of  THE  VviT^D  KlKODOX,  EROll   1840  TO  1859:^ 


Yean. 

Of  noiAL  Tauhl 

BaalorDedared 

Value  of  Brffeisb  and 

Irish  Prodnee  and 

UanQfiMtaris 

Export^ 

Imports  of 
Iforei^Dand 

Colonial 
Herchuidlz«i 

Exports  of 
Foi^lgn  and 

Colonial 
Herohandize. 

Exports  of  Bri- 
tish and  Irish 
Produce  and 
Hanaft^ctnrea. 

1840  •       - 

1841  .        - 

1842  -       - 

1843  .       - 
1844 

1845 
1846 

1847         .       • 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
[1859         .        . 

£-67,492.710 

64,444,268 

65^253.286 

70,214,912 

76,449  374 

85,297  608 

75.934,022 

90,921,866 

93^547,134 

105.874,607 

100.460,483 

110.484.997 

109,831,158 

123,099,813 

152,389.053 

143.642,850 

175.544,154 

187,8(4,441 

164,53:1,832 

•  •  • 

£lS,774.1«ia 

14,723,873 

13.586  423 

13,956,288 

14,398,177 

1^279,318 

16,296,162 

20,040  979 

18,375,886 

95,609.670 

21,874,212 

83,729,016 

93,328.308 

37,744,773 

18,636,366 

21,003,215 

23  393,406 

24,108,194 

23,174,023 

•  ■  • 

£103,706,860 
102,170,614 
100,365,389 
117,876,659 
131,658,477 
134,698*584 
132,312,894 
126,131,029 
132,619,164 
164,539,604 
176,416,709 
190,658,314 
196,176,601 
214,327,454 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 
■  •■ 

£61.406,430 

6^^.633 

47,3^1,023 

52,379,709 

68,684  292 

60,111.083 

57,786s876 

68.842,377 

53,849,445 

63.596,026 

71,367,886 

74,448.723 

78,076.854 

96,938,781 

9il84,736 

96^688,065 

116,826.948 

122,066,107 

116,668.736 

180,440,437 

2fith, 
took 


^nSONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY  OV  THB    PJUNCIPAL   EVENTS    AfVEGTINO    BBITUH 

COMMB&CS,  FSOM  1841   TO   i860. 

1^841.  Jan.  9a    A  dzci&u  is  addresfod  by :  1841. 

Captahi  ^UioU  to  British  sntjec^  in ' 

China,  announcing  that  aiTsngements 

have  been  made  with  the  Government 

of  China  tp  the  following  effect:—  1.  The 

cession  of  the  island  and  harbour  of 

Hong  Kong  to  the  Briti&h  Grown.    All 

Jttst  charges  and  duties  to  the  empire 

upon  the  conunerco  carried  on  there  to 

he  paid  as  if  the  trade  were  to  be  con- 
ducted at  WharopoAi    2.  An  indemnity 

to  the  British  Qovemment  of  6,000,000 

dollATB  (1,000,000  payable  at  once),  and 

the  remalnjder  In  egoal  annual  instaL- 

ments,  ending  in  184&    3.  Direct  com- 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  two 

conntdcB  upon  an  equal  footing.   4.  The 

trade  of  the  port  of  Canton  to  be  opened 

within  ten  days  of  the  Chinese  new 

year,  and  to  be  carried  on  at  Whampoa 

until  further  aiTangemeuts  are  practi- 
cable at  the  n^w  sftUeiflent. 
— -  Feb.  5.    The'Penflqrlvftnia  Bank  sns. 

pends  pfeymOit,   tod  Is  followed  by 

other  banks  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 

and  other  places,  but  those  of  New  York 

rad  New  England  eontlnue  vpede  pay- 
ments. 

—  Feb.  10.    The  Upper  and  Lower  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  imited  by  special  act, 
and  Lord  Sydenham  sworn  In  as  Oov.- 
GeneraL 

Feb.  25.    The  Bogue  Forts  of  the  city 

of  Canton  captured  by  the  British ;  the 
city  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants. 

— —  March  20.  A  nuqienaion  of  hostUitiea 
prodobned  by  Captain  Elliott,  chief  su- 
pt'rintendent  of  British  commerce  in 
China,  and  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Canton  declared  open. 


Vaj  1&  TtieataiDi  diaelares  Ita  Indepai^ 
deuce  of  Mexico,  and  ihunes  a  con^tii* 
tion  atMerida, 

May  21.     The  foreign  trade  of  CtatoB 

again  suspended,  and  bostilHSes  re- 
newed between  the  Chineae  and  Eog- 
llah.  The  British  troops  took 
sion  after  a  severe  action  on  the 

and  on  the  27th  a  capitulation  

plao&  by  which  the  Chinese  aieraed  to 
pay  6,000.000  dollars  in  one  week,  as  a 
ransom  for  the  city;  also  that  the 
Chinese  troops  except  those  of  the  pro- 
vince, should  be  withdrawn  within  rix 
daya  rtxty  miles  into  the  interior  and 
that  all  losses  sustained  from  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  factories  abould 
be  paid.    The  sum  stipulated  was  duly 

Said, 
uly  ISw    A  treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
the  aflkirs  of  the  East  between  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey'and  the  Acha  of  Egypt, 
signed  at  London  by  theYepresentaavea 
of  Austria,  France,  Greal  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia,  by  which  the  herodltaxy 
gossession  of  Egypt  is  oonflned  to  Me- 
emet  All  and  his  deseendanta  hi  a 
direct  line.    The  annual  contributian 
of  Egypt  to  the  Porte  is  fixed  at  80,000 
purses,  or  £400,OOa    The  Viceroy  not 
to  be  allowed  to  build  a  ship  of  war  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  siUan. 
-—  Aug.  27,   The  Chhiese  fortress  of  Amoy 
captured  by  the  Brltlah  forces  under  Sir 
H.  Pottinger. 
—  Oct  L    The  Chinese  Ishind  of  Chnsan 
captured  ty  the  Bcltish  force?  under  Sir 
H.  Oough. 
-^  Dec.  xa  A  treaty  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  tradOb  allowing  a 
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mntwil  and  Umitod  right  of  search, 
eigned  at  London  by  the  representatiTes 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Auatria,  Pma- 
■la,  andRoidia, 

1843.  Jan.  6.  Inaurrectloa  In  Aflkfaanifltan, 
6000  Britiah  troops  massacred.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Canton  ruiaom,  £660,000, 
arrlTed  in  London. 

— *-*  March  IL  Sir  Robert  Peel  propoaes  an 
income-tax  of  abont  three  per  cent. 

: ICarch  18.  Chinese  try  to  retake  Ningpo. 

^—  Aug.  10—18.  SerioQS  dietorbaaees  in 
the  naaoiiactnring  districta,  and  a  ge- 
neral tnm-ont  for  hi^^r  wage^ 

— ~-  Anc.  20l  The  Maine  boanoary  treaty 
settled  at  Washloffton  by  Lord  Aah- 
burton  and  Daniel  Webster. 

r—  Angi  29.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Ozeat 
Britain  and  China  condnded  near  Nan- 
kin. The  Chinese  agree  to  pay  21,000,000 
dollars  la  four  years,  to  open  five  of 
their  principal  ports,  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foochoo-fow,  Ningpo,  and  Shangbae  to 
resident  Conaala  and  to  British  eosos. 
morce.  and  to  cede  the  Island  of  Hong 
Kong  m  peipetaity  to  the  £agUa^  Go- 
vernment 

— »•  Sept  la.  General  Pollock  defeats  aa 
Affghan  army,  13,000  strong,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  occupies  Cabnl. 

Sept  33.    A  great  fire  at  Li7erpo<4  dea- 

troya  twenty  warehoaaes,  many  dvcdls 
ins  booses,  and  property  to  the  v^ae  of 
half  a  million. 

-.-^  Oct.  L  The  Afbhaa  war  terminated  by 
proclamation  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL 

— —  Dec.  3L  The  Great  Seal  of  England 
affixed  to  the  treafy  between  th^  Bri- 
tish Government  and  C3iina. 

i843b  March  23.  Annexation  of  Sdnde  to  the 
British  Empire  by  order  (nf  the  0^^ 
yemor-General  of  ladla. 

:— —  Jan.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and  na« 
▼igatioa  between  England  and  Snssia 
settled. 

•-—  April  A  memorial  firom  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  oompUdning  of 
the  interference  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany with  respect  to  the  rates  of  ezn 
change,  presented  to  the  Bowd  of 
Control 

: Aug.  26.   A  dreadfU  fire  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica,  400  houses  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  property  amoan^tiag  to  nearly  hall 
a  million  sterling  destroyed. 

• June  84.   The  Act  of  Incorporation  fbr 

the  new  Bank  of  Madnia  published,  and 
the  bank  opened  July  1. 

— —  June  26.  The  ratidcatlons  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  China  exchsmged  and 

J  proclaimed  at  Hong  Kong, 
an.  9.  A  fire  at  Port-aa-Priace,  St  Do^ 

mlngo,   destroys  twelve  squares,   600 

buildings,   and   property    valued     at 

4,000,000  dolUra. 
Febt  17.    Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  2800 

British  troops,  defeats  82^000  Beloochtt 

in  India. 
March  16b   A  great  fire  at  Valparaiso 

destroys    property    of  the    vulae  of 

1,500,000  dollars. 
< —  Oct  24  A  destrnctiva  fire  occurred  at 

Canton,   by  which    more  than    1400 

honses  were  barat,  includingtheDaoiah 

fiietory.  Turner's  Cactoxy,  and  fiart  of 

the  Fiench  factory, 


1843.  Noir.  A.  A  Fiench  sqaadnm  takes  poa- 
seesloa  of  the  Society  Islands,  dqjtosing 
Qneen  Pomare. 

1844.  April  L  A  Sapplemeatary  Treaty  with 
Cniaa  presented  to  Parlianient 

— —  June  L  The  Emperor  of  Russia  arrtvea 
in  London  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen,  and 
leaves  on  the  9th. 

«-<F-  Jaae  22.  The  third  Instalment  of  the 
Chinese  raasom  (1,000^000  doUais)  re- 
ceived la  Loadon. 

— —  Ainll  13.  A  treaty  of  aanexailon  of 
Texaato  the  Uaited  States^  signed  by 
President  Tyler,  bat  r^|e^ed  by  the 
Seaate  oa  the  8th  Jaae. 

-*^  August  Tangiers  and  Mogadore,  in 
Morocco,  bomlMurded,  and  the  forttflca- 
tiona  destroyed  by  the  French  fleet 

Sept   lu.    Peace  concluded   between 

France  and  Morocco,  in  which  ail  the 
demands  of  the  former  Power  vere 
ffranted. 

Oct  24.    Baenoa  Ayres  declared  in  a 

state  of  blockade  by  Eagland  ^ad. 
France. 

— —  Nov.  20.  The  troops  of  General  Bosaa 
defeated  on  the  Parana  by  the  combined 
Eugllah  and  French  force. 

««c^  Dec  IL  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry 
resigns  on  the  question  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  laws,  but,  apoa  tiie  fidlare 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  fimn  a  Ministry, 
reaomea  office. 

—  Dec  81.  The  Sikh  army,  numbering 
80,000  men,  defeated  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  Sutlc^ 

Oct  2&  TheNew  RoyalExchaage  opened 

in  state  by  Queen  victoria. 
1846.  Feb.  3.    A  fire  destroys  oae-fbarth  of 
the  city  of  Bridgetown,  Barbadoa,  and 
property  to  the  amount  of  two  niUllon 
dollars. 

-^--^  May  28.  A  dreadful  fire  took  place  in 
Quebec,  Canada,  in  which  mora  than 
1600  buildings  were  consumed,  andpjro* 
party  to  the  amount  of  several  million 
dollars  destroyed. 

June  28.    A  second  dreadftd  fire  takea 

place  at  Quebec,  reducing  another  third 
partof  thedty  torulaa;  1800  dwellinga 
destroyed,  and  at  least  6000  persona 
rendered  houseless. 

— —  July  19.  A  destrnctivafire  breaks  oat 
in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  destroying  803 
stores  and  dwelling  houses,  and  proper^ 
to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  dollua. 

Feb.  la    Sir  Hugh  Gough  with  20,000 

men  defeats  the  Sikh  army  numbering 
86,000,  and  drives  them  acroes  the  Satl^ 
with  alosaof  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  British  Iohs  was  only  2,400. 

Feb.  28.    The  measarca  of  Sir  Robert 

Peel  fbr  reforming  the  Cora  Laws  and  ttiQ 

S moral  system  of  Trade,  carried  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons  by  a  mafority  of  97. 
MaySSl  The  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  passed  Its  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  47. 

June  13.    A  most  disastrous  fire  ocenrred 

at  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  by  whlcti 
nearly  the  whole  town  was  destroyed. 
All  the  public  buildings  were  burnt, 
and  nearly  6000  persons  had  to  pass  the 
succeeding  night  in  the  open  air.  The 
loss  of  proper^  was  estimated  at  a  mil* 
Hon  sterling. 
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184A.  July  S.  A  Bin  (br  redadng  the  Duty 
on  ImpoTtf  repealing  the  tariff  of  IMS, 
pcned  the  American  Hooae  of  Be- 
prewntattTea  In  Congresa,  abolUhing 
all  apodfie  dutlea  and  minimoma.  It 
waa  only  carried  In  the  Senate  on  Jnly 
M,  bv  the  caating  Tote  of  the  Vioe- 
Prealdent 

1847.  April  26L  The  Bogae  forta  In  the  China 
Seaa  captured  and  dcatroyed  by  the 
BritJah  nnder  General  Dagmlar  and  Sir 
John  DaTla. 

19491  Oct  19.  A  Treaaary  drenlarannooneea 
that  after  January  1, 1800,  British  Tea- 
acls  fhun  British  or  other  porta  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  American  porta  with 
cargoea,  the  prodnce  of  any  part  of  the 
worid,  on  the  same  terma  as  to  dntiea, 
importa,  and  charges  as  yeaaela  of  the 
United  Statea  and  their  cargoes. 

—  Dec.  S4.  A  large  fire  at  San  Frandaoo, 
Callfbmia,  consumed  1,600,000  dollars 
worth  of  property. 

189a  Dec  France  proteatfl  and  Lord  Palmer- 
aton  remonstrates  at  Vienna  against  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Qennanic 
Conftderation  beyond  the  Alpa. 

189L  May  1.  The  Exhibition  of  the  Woriu  of 
Industry  of  All  Nationa  in  Hyde  Paik, 
inangnnted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

Dec  S.    Coup  d'etat  by  Louis  Napoleon. 

Paris  occupied  by  troopa.  National 
Aaaembly  and  Council  of  State  disaolyed 
and  Unirersal  Suflhige  r»*eatabllshed. 

1893.  Hay.  OffensiT*  opentions  carried  on 
against  the  King  of  Ava  by  General 
Godwin ;  Martaban  and  Bassein  taken. 

•^—  June  1.    The  first  Submarine  Cables  80 

miles  long,  auocessfblhr  laid. 
«—  June  17.  The  islands  Kuatan,  Bonaeca, 
Utilla,  Barbarat,  Helene  and  M orat,  in 
the  Bay  of  Hondnraa,  constituted  into  a 
British  colony  under  the  name  of  **T1ia 
Bar  Islands." 

—  July  8.  A  tremendous  fire  broke  out  at 
Montreal  which  raged  two  or  three  daya, 
destroying  more  than  1100  houses  and 
rendering  upwarda  of  12,000  people 
bouseleesL 

|85S  Not.  sa    A  TurUdi  squadron  destroyed 

by  the  Rnsriana  at  Sinope,  in  the  Black 

Sea. 
-—  Dec.  la    The  French  andBiftiah  FleeCa 

enter  the  Black  Sea. 
i891  March  IL    Queen  Victoria  reviews  the 

fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 

Napier,  at  Portsmouth,  before  it  leaTes 

for  the  Baltic. 
— ~  April  1 1 .    The  Emperor  Nicholas  iasnes 

a  manifesto  to  aU  his  Russian  subjects 

stating  the  object  of  the  war  with  Tux^ 

key  and  the  Allied  Powers. 
April  18.     The  French  squadron  sails 

fhmi  Brest  to  Join  the  British  fleet  in 

the  Baltic 

April  22.    Odessa   bombarded  by  the 

Allied  fleets. 

April  sa    The  flrst  raOway  opened  in 

BnicU. 

March.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer announces  an  intended  increase  of 
tiie  property  tax,  and  an  Issue  of 
£1,790,000  of  unftinded  debt  A  French 
loan  of  £10,000,000  and  one  for  Turkey 
of  £2,790,000  announced. 

March  28.    The    declantion  of  war, 


against  Ruisla  publlahed  in  a  siqipleBaik 
to  the  London  Gazette. 
Numerous  failures  occurred. 

1854.  ApriL  £6,000,000  of  ExcheqiiarbOlaM- 
godated  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

—  June  la  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, opened  by  Queen  Victoria. 

— — >  Dec  The  war  exercises  a  depreafaig 
influence  on  trade,  which  also  snllton 
ttom  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
In  our  mercantile  relations  with  Austra- 
lia and  America. 
1856L  Feb.  18.  The  ChaoceDor  of  the  Exehfr- 
quer  notifies  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
yemment  to  raise  a  loan  for  £9,000,000 
and  to  fUnd  Exchequer  Bllla  to  the 
amount  of  £8,000,0001 

— —  Aprfl  2.  The  Czar  authorises  the  ex- 
porution  of  wheat  from  aU  the  Russisn 
ports. 

— —  April  8i  The  Sultan's  permlsaloo  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Ottoman  Bank 
recelTed  in  London. 

— —  April  1 9.  A  treaty  signed  between  Eng* 
land,  France,  and  Austria  guaranteeing 
the  independence  and  Int^jtty  of  tiie 
Ottoman  Empire 

— —  April  20.  The  ports  of  Greytown  and 
San  Juan  del  Norte  are  blockaded  by  a 
fleet  of  Frendi,  F.ngllah,  and  Amexicaa 


— -  April  28.  The  treaty  of  peaee  with 
Russia  is  published,  and  formally  pro- 
claimed on  the  29Ui. 
— —  May  9.  The  GoTemment  of  Denmark 
publish  a  protocol  containing  proposals 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Sound  Dues,  to 
which  the  Governments  of  Roaria,  Swe- 
den, uid  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden- 
burg had  given  their  olfidal  adhesion. 
1896L  July  19.  The  district  of  Natal,  Southern 
Africa,  eonstituted  a  serarate  colony. 

—  August  2.  News  finom  Monte  Video  re- 
ports the  passing  of  a  law  by  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation,  levying  double  du^ 
on  goodsshipped  from  wienoa  Ayres  and 
Uruguay,  in  order  to  enforce  a  direct 
tra^wfth  Europe 

— -  Not.  &  The  CtUneae  at  Canton  attempt 
to  destroy  the  British  shipe  by  flre-rafta 

Not.  2L   The  Board  of  Ttade  notiiy  that 

Carthagena,  New  Oxnnada,  ia  dedaieda 
free  port 

Dec.  Ol    a  treaty  Is  concluded  after  two 

years  negoclation  between  Qteak  Britain 
and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and  Fea. 
189&  Jan.  14.  Austria  refuses,  in  oomspan- 
dence  with  France  on  Oie  naTigatlon  of 
the  Danube,  to  recognise  the  ri|^t  of  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  March  80,  to  in- 
lerfere  with  the  RlTerian  oouTentlon. 

—  Jan.  9.  Commissioner  Yeh  Is  captured 
at  Canton,  and  sent  a  prisoner  on  board 
the  Inflexlblei 

Feb.  la    The  blockade  of  Canton  it 

raised. 

—^  Feb.  12.  Lord  Pahnenton  mores  ibr 
leaTO  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  transfer  firom 
the  East  India  Companvtotbe  Crown  the 
gOTemment  of  Her  Migesty*s  East  India 
dominionsL 

— ^  March  22.  Commissioner  Tdi  arriTes 
at  Calcutta. 

March  24.    A  loan  of  £9,000.000  for  the 

East  India  Company  is  annonnood  In 
London,  with  iaterett  at  9  per  cent 
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18B9.  ApiU  18L  AfearfUeonilagntloiibrMlu 
oat  at  Chrlfltlans;  the  Bank,  the  Exche- 

Saer,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  dty 
ertroyed,  the  lois  being  eathnatedat 
about  10,(>00,000  firaaca. 

^^  April  88.  A  reaolatlon  ia  agreed  to  In 
the  Honae  of  Commooa,  unpoehig  a 
d]^  of  one  penny  on  banken*  cheqoea. 

— —  April  S7.  Afire  occoia  atSt  Katharme*B 
Docks  which  deatroya  property  Taloed 
at  abont  £100,000. 

— —  April  39.  The  allied  English  and  French 
Fleets  are  at  anchor  at  the  month  of  the 
Peiho,  and  six  days  are  granted  to 
China  for  a  reply  to  the  demanda  of  the 
FlenipotentlarlesL 

^—  April  sa  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcbe- 
qner  morea  a  resolution  **  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  transfer  the  goTemment  of 
India  to  the  Crown,'*  which  is  agreed 
ta 

ICay  17.    The  United  States  by  Treaty 

guarantee    the  perpetual  soToreignty 
and  neutrality  of  the  State  of  Panama. 

— •  Hay  20.  The  Chinese  forts  at  the  month 
ci  the  Peiho  are  captured  by  the  Eng- 
liah  and  French  forcesi 

—  May  Sfi.  Tlie  bin  imposing  a  penny 
stamp  on  chequea  comes  into  operation. 

— —  June  3.  A  Cmivention  is  ooncluded  be- 
tween the  British  and  Brazilian  GoTsm- 
ments  relating  to  outstanding  claims 
withBraxlL 

— —  June  II.  The  Board  of  Trade  notifies 
that  by  Imperialdeerse  a  new  system  to 
established  fior  the  measurement  of  ree- 
setoin  Russia. 

— -  June  18L  Russia  and  America  aign 
Treaties  of  Peace  with  China,  which 
country  to  now  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  Europe.  A  previous  Treaty 
with  Russia,  made  28  May,  fixes  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Russian  Ihwtler, 
learing  the  left  bank  of  the  Ajnoor  In 
possession  of  the  latter  Power. 

»—  June  SI.  A  fire  breaks  out  at  Fredi 
Wharf;  Lower  Thames  Street,  destroy- 
ing proper^  yalued  at  £I00,00a 

— —  June  ML  The  Treaty  of  Tien-tain,  oon- 
sistlng  of  56  srticles,  to  signed  by  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  Chineae  Imperial 
Commissioner. 

— —  June  89.  A  most  destructlre  fire  breaks 
out  in  the  London  Docks  which  rages 
ft>r  sereral  hours,  accompanied  by  tre- 
mendous explosions  fhnn  the  saltpetre 
warehouses;  the  loss  to  conq^nted  at 
about  £lfiO,OOa 

— —  July  13.  A  Russian  ukase  imposes  a 
duty  of  fire  copecs  per  rouble  upon  all 
articles  of  European  imports  and  ex. 
porta,  except  raw  and  refined  sugars.' 

— —  Aug.  4.  The  Mersey  Dock  Board  har* 
ing  completed  a  capadoos  dock  at  the 
north  end  of  LiTerpool,  intended  fbr  the 
accommodation  of  the  timber  trader 
name  it  the  Canada  Dock. 

•—  Aug.  ft.  Telegraphic  communication  es- 
tablished across  the  Atlantic  from 
Valencia,  Irelrad,  to  "Mnity  Bay,  New- 
foundland. 

»—  Aug.  II.  The  NeOieriands  Ooremment 
dedares  the  following  ports  open  from 
the  1st  June,  18fl9,  to  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tlona  In  JaTa:  Anjer,  Bantam,  Indra- 
mayoe,  Cberlbon,  Tagal,  Pekalongim, 


Rwnbang,  Paasaroewang.  Probollngo, 
Beioekl,  Panoroekan,  Baqjoewan^e, 
Pangool,  Patjitan.  T^jilaljap,  and  Wyn- 
koopebay.  In  Sumatra:  Katal  and 
Priaman.    In  Borneo:  Sampit 

1868L  Aug.  19.  A  Convention  algned  at  Paris 
by  ue  Plenipotentarles  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Rusrta,  Sar- 
dhiia,  and  Turkey,  organises  the  Prlnd- 
palitieaof  Moldavia  and  WaDachto  into 
united  Statea  under  the  aorereignty  of 
the  Sultan. 

~— -  Aug.  28.  Lord  Elgin  condndss  atTeddo 
a  treaty  of  commeroe  wiOi  Japan,  by 
which  a  permanent  Brittoh  mtosion  to 
agreed  to,  and  resident  Consuto  at  the 
porta  thrown  open  to  commerce.  Theporta 
fixed  upon  are  Hakodadl,  Kanagawai 
and  Nagasaki,  at  which  British  trade  to 
permitted  fhmi  the  1st  July,  1859.  Neeo- 
nUk  to  be  opened  on  the  1st  Jan.  I860; 
Biogo  on  the  1st  Jan.  1863;  Yeddo,  in 
Jan.  1862tand  Oasaca  in  1863. 

—  Sept  L  The  last  sitting  of  the  Court  of 
DbectoTS  of  the  East  India  Company ;  a 
new  Council  for  India  under  a  Secretary 
of  State  having  been  appointed. 

A  grand  celebration  at  New  York  and 
many  other  American  cities,  in  honour 
of  the  snccessftil  laying  of  the  Atlantio 
Submarine  Cable. 

— -*  Sept  13.  The  port  of  Vinaftancatoceded 
for  20  yean  to  Russto  byTurin. 

^—  Nov.  1.  A  Royal  prodamatlon  tosoed 
traaaforring  the  government  of  Indto  to 
the  Crown,  and  nominating  Lord  Can- 
ning Viceroy. 

Not.  1.  A  decimal  system  of  weights  and 

measures,  similar  to  that  of  France,  comes 
Into  operation  in  Saxony.  The  new 
Austrian  currency  to  circulated,  and  tb» 
Natioilal  Bank  resumes  its  caah  pay- 
menta 

— —  Not.  2l  Electric  coramunlcatlan  to 
opened  between  the  towns  of  Melbouxne^ 
Sydney,  and  Adelaide. 

NOT.  6.  The  new  Chinese  TariiT  and 

trade  regntotions  are  signed  by  Lord 
Elgin  at  Shanghae. 

Nov.  IL    Busria  notifies  to  AnsttU  its 

intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty  of 
commerce  ooncluded  July  8, 1866,  for 
eight  years,  but  determinable  at  ray 
time  by  a  previous  notice  of  IS  months. 

—  Nov.  18.  Afira  at  Valparaiso  destroys 
property  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  do&* 
lara 

-^  Dec.  Sl  The  Ihst  through  train  on  the 
Sues  railroad  crosses  the  Isthmus  in  11 
houn  firom  Sues  to  Alexandria. 

——  Dec  1&  By  a  decree  of  the  PrealdenS 
of  the  Dommlcan  Repablie,  the  porta  of 
Samana,  Romana,  and  Monte  ChrisU,  in 
St  Domingo,  are  declared  closed  to 
foreign  commerce. 

Dec  81.    A  new  trealj  of  commeroe  and 

navigation  conduded  between  Great 
Britfun  snd  RussiiL 
1859.  Jan.  2.  By  a  Treaty  of  alliance  at  Rio, 
between  Bnsil,  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration, and  Uruguay,  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  latter  State  to 
guaranteed. 

— ~-  Jan.  1ft.  General  Giflkald,  the  new  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republie  of  Haytl,  opens 
by  a  decree  to  commerce  theporta  of  Sk 
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P»U. 

18«i  Jaa.  la  A  trealyof  eomiMraii  lUTlgft- 
tioii«  and  frlendBhlp  coiudaded  between 
the  Stateof  Nkan«M  anil  Grea*  Britain, 
^7  which  the  neofciiUlgr  of  the  UfclmnBis 
leoofniied. 

>-— April  26b  The  King  of  Sardinia  reftuea 
to  ooaidj  with  the  wimmona  of  Aostria 
to  diaann.  The  French  Charae  d'Af- 
IWrea  at  Vtonna  vtammom  to  Ue  Ana- 
trian  Gorermnent  that  the  Vreneh  Em- 
MNf  wo«M  oenatdev  the  errwlng  oCthe 
Tiodnoby  the  Anatrlan  treoga  m  •  deda- 
nUoaof  war. 

•«—  ApvU  aa  The  Emptor  of  Anatxla  pub- 
Udiea  hla  deeburatioB  of  wwi  and  hla 
troops  crooa  the  Tkdnok 

— »  Hay  8.  The  Freocb  Empeivr  pHbUahea 
hia  dedantten  of  war* 

Hay  7.   A  Fieneh  loan  te  AM»000,000 

opened. 

-^  Hay  10,  The  Emperor  M^polaoa  learea 
Parla  ftir  the  aeat  of  war. 

Hay  Ml     The    battile  of  XontebeUo 

fougbtt  U  which  the  aUlea  defiiat  the 
Auatriana 

•«—  Jqne4.  The  battle  of  Hagenta  fought, 
and  on  the  Mh  the  FrenohEmpenr  and 


ISMlJob^M.  Battle  of  SoltoinofsDghL  in 
iHilch  the  Anatrlana  are  deftatedT  bat 
with  very  heaTy  loos  on  both  aidea 

•«— >  June  a&  The  KngUah  and  French  at- 
tempting to  Cnxm  thepaaaage  of  the  Peiho, 
are  repulaed  by  the  Chiaew  with  a  loea 
of  6S4  UUed  and  wounded,  the  loaa  of 
Z  gun  boats,  and  others  greatly  injured. 

•— —  July  d.  The  island  of  San  Juan*,  oe^r 
VaocooTer*a  Island,  taken  possession  of 
by  Genersl  Hamoy  with  the  United 
fltaftes  tioopa  Governor  Dooglaai^pf 
British  Columbia,  protesta 

— —  July  11.  A  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  by 
the  Emperors  qf  Franoe  and  Austria  at 
Vlllafiranca. 

— —  July  35i.  A  strike  eomaMaoea  among 
the  builders  of  London  for  shorter  work- 
ing hoai%  which  la  continued  for  many 
montha 

•— —  Oct  22.  Announcement  made  in  tho 
Spanlsk  Gortfo  by  General  0*l><sinell 
that  Spain  waa  abtntt  to  eommenoe  war 
withHorooco. 
ISM.  Jan.  2a  A  Treatyof  Commerce slgofid 
at  Parla  between  Her  Hi^esty  and  the 
French,  by  which  importuit  commercial 
cenceariona  in  reapeet  to  dntiet 
mads  by  each  nation. 


:  COMMI^EtCIAL  TRBATIES.^Th&  fikUowing  is  a  liii  of  the  eosatries 
villi  whkh  ire  now  haro  l^eaties  of  CJommerce,  myigation,  and  Beciprodtj. 


41zyMfoia  - 

Austria  * 

Baden  • 

Bavaria  - 

BeigSum  - 
BoUvla 

Borneo  • 


(remen     - 
]^noB  Ayree 

Oitll 

China 

CbstaBlea- 

])ennuirk  « 
Dominica  - 

Ecuador    - 

IJnuice      * 

finanklbrt  « 


..     Not.  9, 1849 
.     July  8,  1888 

*  I  Har.S,1841 

!     Oct  2Z,  1861 
.    8ept.29,  IMO 
.     May  27, 1847 


Aug,  8, 1841 
Feb.  2,  1825 


Oct  4, 1854 

Oct  8, 1848 

Not.  27, 1849 

June  18, 1824 
Har.  6.1850 

Hay  8, 1881 

Jan.  26, 1826 

(  Hay  18,  1888 
(1)00.29,1888 


Bedprocity 
Rectprodty 

iS^  Prussia 

Redpredty 
Redpredty 


Host  favoured 

nation 
Host  favoured. 

Conditional 


Equalhration  of 
ShigpiagDaea. 


Natloosl  trartnenL 


Frankfort  (CuBtoma  ^ 

Germany  (Customs  t  ^"'  ^  ^^^ 

Union)    -  -  «' 

Greece       -  -      Oct.  4, 18^ 

GoatenuOa  •    Feb.  20, 1849 


AsffHUseTowna. 
Reciprocity 

Redprodty 

Reciprocity 

Reciprocity 
Reciprocity 

Becfproelty 

Redprodty 
Navigation 

Bodprootty 


iSs0pmaabu 

Redprodty 
Redprodty 


-  Naf  ioaal  treatment 
Host  tkvonred  National  treatment. 
HostihTOured   BrKlsh  ships  not  to 

ly  a  higher  dnty^ 
1  dollar  per 
ton    (register)    in 
porta  of  Borneo.  ~ 


raan 


Host  fltvoued 


Host  fiivonred 

Host  fhvofired 

Host  fliyoared 

Oonditional 

Host  ftivonred 
Conditional 

Moat  fovonred 
Conditional 

Host  fiivonred 
Navigation 


NatioDal  treatanenton 
▼easels  over  120 
tons  burthen.      " 

National 


National  treatment 

National  treatment. 
National  treatment' 


National 


NlitHontf 

in  direct  trade  and 

Inbanasl 
National  trealnent 


Hfunburg 


Aug.  8, 1841     5'«cHanseTown& 


*  »       Nation^  treatneBfet 

Host  (hvoured  National  treatment 
Conditional 
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Httiovsr    • 


HanwTotnis 


"    Jdl7aS,1844 

{Septus  1825 
Aug:  a.  1841 

HondnrM  -  Aog.  S7, 1856 

Japan        -  •  Aug.  M,  1858 

Johanna    •  -  Jane  8.  1860 

•  KoT.-ai,  1848 

-     Ang.  8,  1811 

VjkJ  1,  1844 

May  1, 1844 

Dec  ae,  1898 

Dec:  9,  I8fi6 

May  81, 1888 


lanna    • 
liberia      •         • 

Lnb«ck      • 
Mecklenburg 

Schwerin 
MecUenbnrg-ftre- 

Uts         -  . 

Mexico       >  • 

Morocco     •  • 

Muacttt      •  • 


Ki 


Netherlaoda 


New  Granada 
(Colombia) 
Oldenburg 
Pamgoay  - 

Persia 
Fera 


Mar  t,  1841 
'Mar.  17,  1884 

Oct  37,  1837 

^Kar.  S7, 1851 

Apr.  18, 1885 
Apr.  4,  1844 
Mar.  4, 1B53 

Mar.  4, 1857 
Apr.  10,  1850 


Bodprodtj 
Redprodty 

AtPniMbk 
Bedprodfey 

Reciprocity 
Ractproelty 

AeHanaeTowna. 


MoltfltTOfknd 
Conditional 


Moit  fkvoured 
Moat  iliToxired 
Moet  iliToared 
Most  ftiTonred 
Conditional 


Eqnalliation  of 
Shipping  Dues. 

National  treatmenl 

National   treatment, 

direct. 
.  National    treatmenly 
IndLreci 

m  • 

National  tnatmenft* 

Nftlonal  treatment* 
National  treatment. 


Bedprodty      Most  fkroored    National  treatment 


Reciprocity 
Reciprocity 
Beciproci^ 


jSMProBsIa. 
Reciprod^ 


Redprodty 
Redproeity 
Redprod^ 


Redprodtgr 


MoatDiyoared 

Moet  fuToored 

Moet  fftTOured 

•  Moet&Tonred 


Moat  fl^Tonredi 
Eaatlndlea 

Moet  fiiToored 
Conditional 


National,  treatment . 

Nftlonal  treatment.  ' 

National  treatment 

Sam  not  exceeding  5 

per  cent  on  im» 

ports,     to     corer 

tonnage  does,  Ac 


Portagal    >         •     July  8, 184S         Bedprodty 


Most  fliTonred 
Moet  Aifuui'ed 
Most  fbroared 
Conditional 
Most  tevoared 
Most  fttvoQied 
Conditional 

MostflkTOored 
Conditional 


-  Natioiul  treatment 

National  treatment. 
Nattonal  treatment 
National  treatment 


Prussia,  4c:  <Caa- 

toma  Union) 
Renss  Oldtz 
BeasaSchleits.     - 
Reoss    Lobenstdn 

andEbersdorff  - 


} 


Russia 
Sandwidi  Islands 

Sardinia    • 


•! 


Apr.  9,  lBi4 
Mar.  2, 1841 

Msr.  9, 1811 

Not.  n;  1818 
Jan.  19, 1850 
July  10, 1851 
Jan.  28, 1881 
Feb.  27, 1858 


Badprad^ 

Redprodty 

AsPrnssIa 

Bec^nnodty 
Navigation 
Redprodty 

Redprodty 


Most  ikvoQiaA 

Most  fiivoared 
Conditional 

Most  fsTonred 
Conditional 


National     treatment 

onvesadsover  200 

tODsbmrden. 
National    treatment 

in  direst  trade  and 

in  ballast 
NatUnud  treatment 

Nstiooal  treatment 


Natknial  treatment 

National  treatment 
National  treatment 
National  treatment 


Bedprodty 


Saze  Weimar  Eise- 
nach 

Saxe  Melnlngen    - 

Saxe  Altenbnrg     - 

Saxe  OoboigQotba 

Saxony 

Schwartsbufg 
Rndolstadt 

Schwartxbnig  Son- 
dershaosea 

Bbm         • 

SleUies       . 


Mostfeyonred 
Oonditionai 


yMar.9,184L         SfsPmasIa. 


1 


(Jane  20, 1826 
{  April  18, 1856 
(May  18,1856 
April  28^  1845 


Redpcodfy 


-   Most  ibronrod 


Most  lavoared 

Conditional 


British  shippmg  ex- 
empt 

National  treatment  itt 
direct  tr^e  and  in 
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Sweden  and  Korw 

Bwttserland  • 

nmrlngun  Union 

Turkejr 

Tuean/    • 

United  Stotoa 


Orngnaj   • 

Venenidn 

Woitemberg 


Mw.  la,  1996        Bedprocttf 


Pept  6. 1BS5  - 
Uar.  9, 1841 

{Jan.  5,  1809    • 
Ang.  16, 1838 
Apr.  5, 1847 
/Julys,  18151 
)  Oct  20, 1818  \ 
1  Aug.  6,1897} 
(.Jaae5,1854 


Ang.  96, 1849 

Not  7,1825; 
Oct.  99, 18S4 
Mar.  9,  1841 


Reciprocity 
flMPnuria. 

Seciprocity 

Beeiprodty 

Iteciproottir 
Bedprodty 

Bedprodty 
Beclprodty 
SMPnuala. 


Eqnalisattonof 
hipping  Dnea. 

Moat  IkTOiiied  National    treatmoit. 
]>eam,0ckM;i849 
Moat  fkroorad 


Moat  (kvonred 


KoatlkTonred 


National  trertment  i 


•  ■       NajUonal  traatmeiit. 

Notiflcation,     Oct 
.  15, 1840. 
MoatDiTonred   National  treatment. 

Conditional 
Moat  fitvonred    National  i 


COPPER.  The  imports  of  copper  ore  and  regolna  hare  Uugelj  ii 
of  late  jean,  having  risen  from  40,000  or  50,000  tons  some  ten  or  fifteen  jeais 
back  to  97,000  in  1858.  There  is  also  a  laiser  qnantitj  of  partiallj  wroogfat 
copper  or  metal  imported.  The  imports,  whi(£  were  under  30,000  cwts.  in  1844, 
reached  218,000  cwts.  in  1859.  Very  ftiU  and  precise  infomnation  is  now  given 
as  to  the  production  of  copper,  and  all  the  statistics  connected  with  the  trade  in 
copper  in  the  Mining  Beoords,  issued  annnallj  from  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  gives  the  following  as  the  production  of  copper  in  the 
United  Kingdom: — 


Copper  Ore,  tone 
Valne  of  Copper  Ore 
Fine  Copper,  tone 
KaHmated  Value  of  ditto 

1857. 

1858. 

918,608 

£1,500,999 

17,875 

£9,154,545 

998,859 

£l,886,.'iS5 
14,456 
£1,569,698     - 

There  are  164  mineS)  of  which  133  are  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  mean 
average  price  of  fine  copper  ore  was  if  124.  in  1857,  and  £108.  in  1858.  In 
1859  It  went  up  as  high  as  £144. 17f.  The  total  quantitj  of  copper  ore  produced 
from  British  and  from  foreign  and  colonial  ores  in  1858  was  31,61 1  tons,  of  the 
value  of  £73,417,1 49. 

The  following  continues,  down  to  the  present  tone,  the  valne  of  the  exports  of 
Ihis  metal  in  its  manufiictured  state :— 


Tear. 

Declared  Valne. 

Tear. 

Declared  Valne. 

• 

£. 

£. 

18S9 

1,280,586 

1850 

1,978,196 

1840 

1,450,464 

1851 

1,630,156 

1841 

1,523,744 

1859 

l,70i083 

1843 

1,810,749 

1858 

1,854,831 

1848 

1,644,248 

18.^4 

1,768.95a 

1844 

1,785,873 

1855 

9,110,906 

1845 

1,694.441 

ISiM 

9,648.959 

1846 

1,558,187 

1857 

3,124,049 

1847 

1,541,868 

1858 

9,854,551 

1848 

1,V57,944 

1859 

9,600,807 

1849 

1,875,865 

In  1859,unwrought  oq>perofthe  value  of  £471,076  went  to  Fance,  /1 03,576 
to  India,  besides  sheet  and  copper,  &c.  of  the  value  of  £612,484.  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  United  States  and  BrazO,  are  the  other  jMincipal  purchasers. 

CORN.    In  the  absence  of  any  reliable  data,  it  has  been  impossible  hitherto 
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to  determine,  with  an;  degree  of  accnracy,  tbe  amoanl  of  gnia  end  provieioni 
annually  prodncfd,  the  quantity  Etoied,  or  whether  a  lBi:ger  or  smaller  breadth 
of  land  hae  been  lown  in  one  season  than  another,  thranghont  the  kingdom. 
The  injoij  that  resnlls  from  thi«  ignorance  haa  not  been  confined  alone  to 
the  fonpera,  who  are  frcqaeatl;  oatwitted  by  importers  and  others  fiooding  the 
markets,  bat  all  dealers  m,  end  cooBniuere  of,  agricottoral  products  are  eqoally 
liable  to  sustain  pecuniary  loss  therefrom,  br  making  false  calculations  aud  de- 
pending upon  erroneoiu  eetimatei.  Tbe  uiipowcer,  Qie  merchant,  tbe  com 
dealer,  Uie  baker,  and  tbe  wheat  grower  la  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  all 
suffer  fiom  tbe  absence  of  correct  atatistics  as  to  the  home  production  and  oon- 
Eumption  of  gnia.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  Bgricoltnnil  statistics  collected 
in  Ireland  oi^  Scotland,  but  there  are  nooo  for  England  and  Wales.  In  tha 
Journal  of  Agriculture  of  Edinburgh,  for  June,  18S6  (p.  177),  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  statisdcal  article,  I  took  some  pains  to  estimate  the  production,  con- 
■umptiou,  and  commerce  of  grtun  in  Great  Britain,  AmerioL,  and  France,  aud 
twni  that  article  I  may  extract  a  few  fiicts. 

Towards  the  fourth  quarter  of  tlie  last  century,  we  began  Co  import  largely  of 
graiD,  the  excess  of  imports  of  com  over  exports  baTing;  amounted  in  that 
period  to  about  20,000,000  quarters.  From  1800  to  IS37  ue  annual  averaget^ 
wheat  and  wheat-Sour  importM  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  qnajteni }  but  mb- 
sequently  to  that  year,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Iawb,  tbe  receipts  fhim  abroad 
began  Urgdr  to  inciease,  aTeraging  in  tbe  next  four  years  more  than  S,000,000 

SoarteiB.  While  the  quantitj  of  all  kinds  of  com  imported  from  1S43  to  1846 
id  not  exceed,  on  the  average,  4,000,000  qnorteis;  tbe  &mina  year,  1847, 
broogbt  in  immense  supplies,  rucbing  to  nearlr  12,000,000  quarters. 

In  the  Isst  twenty  years  we  have  impoiied  htxa  various  countries  tbe  fbUow^ 
isg  quaotitieB  of  gmin  in  quarteis,  including  pulse: — 

-       -       -       -       T.»0,SS4 


We  also  received  large  qi 


»  of  flour  and  meal,  namely;— 


T«r. 

Wh-tFl™. 

OthuklsdiorMMl. 

TotiL 

CwtL 

Cwti. 

uta        .     . 

I.MT.S3S 

S,T08 

1,146,  »4S 

i,a6a,ite 

1»,M0 

1,»V8,6J« 

i,iie.ssi 

11,003 

LIH^MS 

18U 

U6,ST8 

m.iM 

4.0M 

441,  in 

884,781 

a,osi 

848,910 

1840 

»,IMH2« 

l*7.U7 

■     M47.tM 

1,TS4.«8 

»,M4,M» 

^010,187 

IMS 

S,M».BW 

183.001 

0,611.840 

ISM 

8,818,440 

8.838,008 

IWt 

tl,S14.414 

■      B.SM,S«9 

1SS1 

8,96>,17» 

4.6il,eO« 

16,504 

4,»8,0ID 

IgM 

J646,M» 

B8,03S 

tsa 

ISM 
l»ST 

8,'OT0,100 
»,1I8.148 

■H 

as 

m* 

».»*«,  Itl 

9,968 

a.8«l.89« 

I85B      .        .        , 
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TOTAL  OBAUt  AID  ■BU.  nffomO  Ot  tllHntTtt.  QQASlBtS. 


IMO 

^   8,9M,014 

1850 

9,019,890 

1841 

k   8,627,668 

1881 

9,618,028 

1849 

.   8,697,279 

1858 

7,746,609 

1843 

1,483.891 

1888 

10,173,138 

1844 

8,030,681 

1884 

7,909,544 

1848 

8,429,916 

1858 

6,278,618 

1846 

-   4,782,174 

1880 

9,889,428 

1B47 

.   11,912,864 

1857 

9,169,180 

1848 

.   7,828,472 

1858 

11,289,080 

1849 

•   10,609,661 

1889 

• 

11,293,708 

ATeti«e  of  the  twenty  yean,  7,948,484  qmurtonL 

France  and  the  tTnited  Kingdom  oontain  a  population  of  65,000,000,  who  are 
faat  acqnirine  that  higher  standard  of  comfbrt  which  enables  the  masses  to  con- 
•ome  good  unieat-brMd  in  piece  of  much  cheaper  vegetable  food.  In  Northern 
and  Central  Eoiope,  In  Itety,  in  France,  and  the  United  States,  brown  bread 
and  maiie  broad  are  gradually  giring  way  to  wfaeaten  bread. 

Place  ffood  wheaten  bread  and  that  made  finom  Indian-corn  meal  on  the  tables 
bf  the  nmlion,  and  rye-bread,  meal  dumplings,  and  oatmeal  porridge  will  in  a 
few  years  cease  to  exist  Even  in  the  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
Central  America,  the  oonsnmption  of  American  wheat  and  flonr  is  largely  on 
the  increase,  and  ia  taking  the  place  of  plantains,  yams,  and  other  indigenous 
ferinaceons  food. 

The  estimates  of  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  tTnited  Khigdom  vary  con- 
aiderabhf.  I  take  it  that  thelnwadth  of  land  under  wheat  at  present  is  folly 
5^000,000  acres,  which,  at  a  yield  of  fonr  quarters  per  acre  for  a  good  harvest, 
would  give  a  return  (JT  20,000,000  quarters.  The  average  import  for  many 
years  past,  we  have  seen,  has  been  upwards  of  7,000,000  quarters  of  grain  and 
meal,  but  in  the  last  seven  years  it  has  been  ftiUy  9,350,400  quarters  per  annum. 
We  will  take  the  whole  supply,  in  round  numbers,  at  30^000,000  quarters.  Of 
our  home  produce-  about  SjOOO^OOO  quarters  would^  be  required  for  seed,  for 
stturch,  manufacturing,  and  oth€r  pm^xMes,  leaving,  iay,  28,000,000  quarters  to 
supply  the  population  in  ordinary  years. 

In  considenng  this  questien,  much  will  depend  upon  the  ratio  of  consumption 
by  whidb  we  calculate.  *  Mr.  Cah'd  places  it  at  abot^  5|  bushels  per  head  for 
S6,000,000  persons.^]  Some  statists  reckon  it  as  high-  as  one  quarter^  but  pro- 
bably tiie  medium  of  6  bushels  per  head  may  be  considered  a  fair  avemge.  For 
aU  practical  porposes,  then,  we  may  .take  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
now  at  28,000,000,  and  tiie  amvaal  eonsamplion  by  these,  al  6  bushels  per  head, 
would  be  21,000,000  quarters. 

I  may  here  quote  an  estimate  of  the  Bankers'  Cireuktf,  which  is  more  mode- 
rate. Th%  writer  fiaraea  it  upon  the  Mlowing  deductions:-^ He  takes  tiie  quan- 
tify of  wheat  sold  in  the  markets,  whence  the  averages  are  drawn,  as  one-third 
of  the  total  growth  in  England  and  Wales,  and,  adding  the  quantity  imported, 
considers  the  total  would  fiimish  a  near  approximation  to  the  consumption,  ii 
the  produce  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  added.  The  fignreO  thus  given  show  an 
average  annual  consumption  in  thefoUowing  six  years  of  imoal  18,000,000  quartera. 

HSome  Produce.   Imports  of  Wheat  4  Hour.        Totat 
QTuurterib  Qnarten.  ifoartem 

14,361,949  4,802,478  18,164^84 

14,064.741  4,880,968  18,898/)04 

18,461,128  8,880,418  18,791,e36 

14,663,539  4,164,104  18,728,148 

18,612,786  .                6,236^860  19,918,596 

11,789,771  4,473/166  16,219,656  • 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  an  able  statistical  writer,  about  forty  yeats  ago  Calchlafed  the 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  a  population  of  17,000,000^  to  be  id,  170,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  25,780,000  quarters  of  other  gnun.  Twenty-five  yeaA 
ago^  Mr.  James  Macqueen  (General  Statutice  qfthe  British  JBtnpire)  estimated 
the  land  under  colture  in  the  kingdom,  with  wheat  at  upwards  of  5,600,000  acres, 
and  in  other  kinds  of  grain  at  10,000,000  acres,  hi$  fOttmaiy  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  grain  crops  being  as  fottewei— 


1849 
I860 
1851 
1853 
1853 
1854 
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Acret,  Produce  per  Acre.  Qnantltj.  £ 

Wheat       -   6,000,000  4Qiierters  S0,000,000  at  6<k  60,000,000 

Barley       «    2,000,000  AQnarten  10,000,000  at  36a.  18,000,000 

Oata,lto.    -   8,000,000  6(^larte^8  44,000,000  at  aOa.  60,000,000 

Total  Talne       *•  -      4184,000,000 

These  figures,  although  too  high  ftt  that  period,  are  veiy  near  the  mark  now^ 
except  of  course  as  to  the  value. 

The  estunated  oonsnmption  of  the  cereals  and  ptdse  in  Oreat  Britain  was  thus 
given  in  1885: — 

Quarters. 
Wheat         •...•..••       11,000,000 
Barley         .----.---        8,000,000 

Oata     -       -       •----...-.-       .       20,000,000 

Peaae  and  Beaaa         ......,«        2,200,000 

Rye       •.-  800,000 

Total  qiarteie       -      •       42,000,000 

In  Jacob's  Report  qfthe  Cam  Trade  and  AgrUmlture,  the  average  production 
of  wheat  in  England,  in  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1827,  was  stated  at 
12,760,000  quarters,  1,300,000  quarters  being  reserved  for  seed.  The  largest 
harvest  was  16,000,000  quarters  in  18S0;  the  smallest  11,500,000  in  1824. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  Foole,  a  very  careful  and  well-informed  inquirer,  in  his 
StatUticB  qf  Briiiek  Oommeree,  published  in  1852,  states  that  the  annual  aver, 
age  production  of  all  sorts  of  com  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  estimated 
by  competent  parties  at  rather  more  than  60,000,000  quarters,  and  £80,000,000 
in  vfidue;  but,  in  the  absence  of  general  official  returns,  we  cannot  vouch  for  its 
accuracy,  although,  from  various  comparisons,  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
assuming  tiiis  calculation  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  Some  persons  in 
the  com  trade  imagine  the  aggregate  production  to  approach  almost  80,000,000 
quarters;  but  I  cannot  find  any  data  extant  to  warrant  such  an  assumption        i 

According  to  this  estimate,  the  produce  of  grain,  &c.  in  different  districts 
would  be  al^t  as  follows:— 

Wheat.  Oata  Barley.  Beana,  ft& 

England        .        15,200,000  12,500,000  6,875,000  1,875,000 

IrcSand  .         1,800,000  11,600,000  1,120,000  640,000 

Scotland        .  1,226,000  6,500,000  1,800,900  150,000 

^^■^l^^AvMaM  ^»M^^IWM^MMM  ^HMH^MI^MMHM  ^^^BBaS^**  ^M^ 

Qaartora  18,226,000  80,600.000  9,296,000  2,565,000 

E8TIMAT£D  ACBSAGB. 

Wheat  Oata  Barley.  Beaaa,  Ac. 

England  8,800,000  2,600,000  1,600,000  600,000 

Ireland  .  600,000  2,800,000  820,000  60,000 

Scotland        .  850^000  1,800,000  450,000  60.000 

4,760,000  6,100,000  2,270,000  "680,000 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  his  Oeographieal  Dictionary,  article  **  Scotland,"  assumed 
the  distribution  b£  the  crops  for  North  Britain  to  be  as  foUows:— 

Acrea  Produce  Total 

Wheat,-       -       •       220,000              8   QuArters  660.000 

Barley  ...       280.000              ik       ...  ,  980,000 

Oata       ...     1,275,000              4)       ...  6,727,500 

Beana  and  Peaae  -       100,000             8        ^  800,000 

1,170,000  7,677,500 

The  Statistics  taken  for  1857  show  the  following  figures  for  Scotland:^ 

Acrea  Produce  (Quarters). 
Wheat      .       •       •       •       228,152  769.366 

Barley      .       .       -       •       198,887  811.817 

Oata  and  Rye  -       -      •      966^831  4,111,068 

Beana  ...        42,878  129,720 

1,420,298  6,821,971 

O 
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The  Irish  CensuB  CanunSBskmen  in  1858  returned  the  land  under  cnltivation 
with  cereal  orope 


Wheat      -      • 

OaU 

Barley,  Rye,  ft& 


Acree* 

661,886 

1,976,929 

907,210 

2,73^6S6 


QiiarterL 

646,964 

li981,941 

907,240 

9,766,446 


According  to  the  agricnltoral  statistics  partiaQj  taken  recently  in  some  of  the 
English  counties,  under  the  Poor-Law  Inspectors,  it  was  rongluy  assumed  that 
the  land  now  nnder  c^eal  crops  in  England  and  Wales  might  be  taken  to  be — 


Wheat 

Barley     .  • 

Oata 

Bye    -       -       - 

Bean*  and  Pease 


8.807,846  aerea 

2,667,776    ... 

1,802782    ... 

78.781     ... 

696,188    ... 

8,660,828 


Haying  glanced  at  the  production  and  consumption  of  grain  in  our  own  coun- 
try, let  us  next  examine  the  great  American  fields  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  shipments  of  com  of  Tarious  kinds  tmm  the  great  grain  depots  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  continent  are  now  on  an  enormona  s^e;  but  those  of  the  New 
World  are  fast  outstripping  the  Old.  Witness  the  following  figures^  showing 
the  shipments  from  the  principal  ports,  at  stated  periods: — 


Bnahela  of  Grain. 

Odeiaa,186S                  .             •             •             21,907,696 

Oalatz  and  Ihrafla,  1851              • 

12,7JS,000 

Dantaic,  aTerage 

4,406,000 

St  Petenbnrg,  do. 

7,200.000 

Archangel,  do. 

2,128,000 

Riga,  do 

4,000.000 

St.  Louia,  1868 

6.081.488 

MOwankie,  1864 

8,747,161 

New  Tork,  da 

9,500,000 

BnfRUo,  da 

22,000.000 

Chicaga  1866 

21,583,291 

Oereland,  1868 

.                             a 

6,000,000 

The  Hon  J.  Perkins,  junior,  of  the  American  Patent  Office,  in  his  report  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  for  1853,  stated  the  following  to  be  tiie 
amount  of  the  several  grain  crops  and  pulse  raised; — 


Indian  Oom 

Wheat 

Bye                           • 

Oata 

Buckwheat                 > 

Beona  and  Peaae        • 

Bioe 

600,000,000  hoabela. 
110^000,000      •• 

14,000,000       •• 
160,000,000      •• 

10,000,000      •• 

9,800,000      •• 

S60,000,000      •• 

1,163,800,000      •• 

Or  144,412,600  quarters. 

The  aggregate  yalue  of  these  crops  he  gave  at  £82,000,000  sterling.  The 
Talue  of  American  four  alone  exported  in  the  year  1853  was  nearly  £3,000,000 
sterling.    The  land  under  cnltiyation  in  the  United  States  is  about  118,000,000 


An  examination  of  the  statiaticfl  proves  that  by  far  the  largest  production  of 
wheat  in  America  is  between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  50^  latitude^compre- 
hending  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  die  largest  part  of  Illinoia, 
which  annually  produce  half  the  wheat  ra&ed  in  the  United  States.  Compared 
with  the  production  immediately  south  of  them,  the  wheat  raised  in  Michigan, 
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Wiioonsixi,  and  Canada,  ia  aa  yet  comparatiyelj  small,  bat  still  largely  on  the 
increase. 

The  state  of  Ohio  nsoally  raises  abont  one-fifth  of  aQ  the  wheat  grown  in  the 
States.  The  laws  of  Ohio  require  the  assessors  to  ascertain  annually  the  precise 
breadth  in  acres  of  wheat  and  Lidian  com  planted,  and  the  qnantilr  prodnced. 
The  acres  planted  in  wheat  averaged,  in  1850  to  1852, 1,731,000;  and  Uie  aggre- 
gate produce  of  those  three  years  was  10,000,000  quarten,  and  the  average 
8,332,000  quarters.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  three  years  was  about 
15  bushels. 

In  the  year  1853  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  was  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  in  Europe,  as  much  as  8,000,000  quarters  of  flour  and 
wheat  was  exported ;  but  it  left  the  home  markets  very  bare.  The  domestic 
consumption  by  the  wUte  population  may  be  taken  at  18,563,000  quarters,  and 
for  seed  1,250,000  quarters — ^making  an  aggregate  home  demand  or  14,813,000 
quarters.  Out  of  a  crop  of  25,00O,0OO  busheu,  Ohio  can  export  about  14,000,000 
bushels.  The  following  was  the  production  and  export  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  years  named,  in  bushels:— 


Teais. 

Cropu 

Expori 

1849 

. 

100.485  914 

6^000,000 

1850 

148,000,000 

i 

7,783,191 

1851 

101,000.000 

13,088,880 

1853 

148,000,000 

16,551,903 

1858 

110.000,000 

94,000,000 

1654 

. 

150/X)0,000 

19,000,000 

In  1855  there  was  veiy  little  irheBi  and  flour  shipped  firom  the  States. 

I  can  give  the  value  in  subsequent  years  of  the  shipments  of  grain  and  meal 
from  the  United  States,  but  not  the  quantities. 


Wheat    •          •           . 

Flonr      -          -           • 

IndUn  Com 

Indian  Ueal 

Rye  Meal 

Other  Grain  and  Pulse   - 

Donan 

£ 

oruamamTi                                  1 

185& 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1,839,346 

10,896,908 

6,961,571 

1,337,133 

886,348 

388,976 

15,115,661 

39,375,148 

7,683,565 

1,175,688 

314,568 

3,718,630 

33,340,857 

35,883,816 

5,184,666 

057,791 

115,838 

680,108 

9,061,504 

19,338,884  • 

8,359.089 

877,693 

56.385 

643,764 

90,900,071 

56,133,345 

55,061,566 

83,336,118 

4,180,015 

11,334,440 

11,013,818 

6.645,338 

Average  prices  of  grain  in  the  United  States: — 


Wheat  Floor,  tap.  harrel 

Com  Heal,  hanrel 

Wheat,  White  Western,  buahel 

Wheat,  Bed  Winter 

Wheat,  Spring 

Rye 

OatB 

Indian  Com 

The  y^w  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  a  highly  respectable  commercial 
journal,  has  taken  great  pains  to  furnish  reliable  estimates  of  the  wheat  pro- 
dncdon,  and  after  extended  inquiry  and  considerable  research,  g^ves  the  fidlow- 
ing  tables,  which  senin  «r^*]ed  to  weight. 


I>ol&  Centa. 

DolfL  Centa 

tooo. 

Dola.  Centa 

• 

47 

38 

4       78 

• 

14 

54 

8       67 

si 

06 

69 

1        48 

88 

56 

1        34 

65 

89 

1        OS 

14 

0 

93 

0       79 

44 

0 

49 

0       48 

81 

0 

78 

0       76 
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EstiiDBtc  of  the  Growth  of  Wheat  in  the  diftrent  Ameiican 
tones  in  1855,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  1847,  as 
Bqxjrty  and  1850,  bj  Censafl  Betnms,  ris. 


States  and  Tenf- 
per  Patent  Office 


1847. 

1850. 

186fc 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

BnshebL 

Maine 

89,000 

996,259 

400,000 

New  Hampehlra 

610,000 

185,656 

250,000 

VemHmt 

664,060 

625,995 

700,000 

MMsachiuette 

U6,000 

81,221 

100,000 

Rhode  Island 

4,500 

49 

•  ■• 

Connecticut 

139,000 

41,763 

80,000 

New  Yotk 

14,000,000 

19,191,498 

15,000,000 

New  Jenej 

1,100.060 

1,601,190 

2,500.000 

Penm^lrama 

14,150,000 

15,867,691 

18,000,000 

Delaware 

410,000 

482,511 

600,000 

Hfirylaod 

4,690,000 

4,494,680 

6,000,000 

Dlsi  CohimUft 

■  «• 

17,370 

90,000 

Ylrglnla 

12,000,000 

11,289,616 

l^oon,ooo 

North  Carolina 

2,350,000 

2,130,103 

4,000,000 

South  Carolina 

1,300,000 

1,066,277 

8,000,000 

GeorcU 
Florida 

1,950,060 

1,688,684 

4,000,000 

■  «« 

1,027 

650,000 

Alabama 

1,900,000 

994,044 

1,000,000 

MladaBlppl 

500,000 

187,990 

1,000,000 

T^wirfjIMfl 

•  •• 

117 

■  •■ 

Texas 

1,110,000 

41.689 

1,000.000 

Aricaapaa 

900.000 

199,688 

1,000,000 

Tennessee 

8,750,000 

1,619,886 

8,000,000 

Kentucky 

6,000,000 

3,140,822 

6,000,000 

Ohio 

16,800,000 

14,487,861 

30,000,000 

Michigan 

8,000,000 

4,926,880 

7,000,000 

Indiana 

7,500,000 

6,214,4M 

12,000,600 

lUinola 

4,900,000 

9,414,576 

16,000.000 

Missouri 

1,750,000 

8,966,938 

7,000,000 

Iowa 

1,000,000 

1,530,481 

8,000,000 

'WlsoonslA 

1,900,000 

4,286,181 

7,noo,900 

Minnesota 

•  •• 

1,401 

8,000,000 

Kansas 

*                                              ••• 

•  •• 

1,000,000 

New  tf  eateo 

•  •• 

196,516 

500,000 

Utah 

*                                              ■  •  ■ 

107,702 

1,600,000 

Oregon 
GaUfomU 

60,000 

211,048 
17,828 

100,479,150 

1,500,000 
8,000,000 

114,945,560 

175,200^000 

Hiese  estimates  indicate  a  prodnct  of  65  per  cent,  bejond  that  of  1850,  or 
175,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  If  we  allow  3|  bnshels  of  wheat  per  head  (other 
grain  being  largely  nsed),  or  100,000,000  of  bnshels  for  home  consnmptkHi,  there 
wonld  Ihen  be  on  hand,  for  export  or  Axtive  stock,  abont  75,000,000  bnshds. 

Some  of  the  States  show  a  product  of  from  100  to  500  per  cent,  beyond  thai 
of  1847 — the  Irish  Beunine  year.  This  increase  is  ahnost  incredible  ;  bat  we 
think  the  &cts  will  fnlly  bear  ns  out  in  onr  estimates,  yiz: — 

Estimated  Production  of  Wheat  in  some  of 
and  Territories,  in  1855,  compared  witfi 
increase  in  tiie  supply. 


North  Caroltaia 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

nUnolB 

Indian* 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

CUlfomia 

Minnesota 

Kansas  and  Nehnaka 

Oregon  • 


1847. 
Bushels. 
2,850,000 
1,300,000 
1,950,000 
8,750,000 
1,750,000 
4,900,000 
7,500,000 
1,000,000 
l,200,tK)0 


•  • 


60,000 


die  old,  as  well 
1847  and  1850, 

1850. 
Bushels. 
3,180,109 
l,066.2n 
1,088,584 
1,619,886 
2,966,928 
9,214,676 
6,614,458 
1,580,581 
4,286,181 
17,828 
1,401 

211,943 


as  the  new  States 
shewing  the  vast 

1856. 

BusbdIiL 

4,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

8,000^000    . 

7,000,000 
16,000,000    . 
12,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,600,000 


80,750,000 


80,547,614 


77,60Q|Q00 
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From  1847  to  1850  there  was  no  increase;  bat  from  1860  to  1855  the  increase 
was  120  per  cent. 

American  States  and  Territories  where  there  is  a  Snrphis  beyond  the 

Consuinption  required  for  each,  tiz — 


• 

Qoantlty 
Prodnoea.      Oonsomed. 

• 

ExoesK 

• 

Boshelsi 

Bosbeki 

BosbeU 

New  Yoik                    •                   • 

14,600,000 

12,200,000 

2,800,000 

New  Jersey 

2,500,000 

1,800,000 

700,000 

PennsylTanla 

18,000,000 

9,000,000 

2,000,000 

DeUware  and  Hanrlaiid 

e.oeo,ooo 

2,800,000 

4,000,000 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina,  &  Carolina  and  Georgia  • 

16,000,000 

4,600,000 

10,600,000 

11,000,000 

7,700,000 

8,800,000 

2,000,000 

1,800,000 

709,000 

Tennessee 

8,000,000 

8,800,000 

4,700,000 

Kentucky 

6,000.000 

8,000,000 

2,000,000 

Oblo 

20,000,000 

2,000,000 

11,000,000 

Mlssonxl  and  Wisconsin 

14,000,000 

2,800,000 

11,000,000 

nunoia 

18,000,000 

4,000,000 

12,000,000 

Iniiiftif^^                       • 

12,000,000 

8,800,000 

8,200,000 

Iowa  and  Mhmesoto      - 

11,000,000 

2,000,000 

9,000,000 

Hissoori 

7,000,000 

2,600.000 

4,500,000 

Kansas,  New  Hezloo  and  Ukeh 

8,000,000 

700,000 

2,000,006 

8,000,000 

1,800,000 

1,200,000 

Total 

1                       • 

• 

96,600,000 

Dednct  ;— 

Deficiency  in  ten  other  Statea 

• 

12,460,000 

For  Seed  and  Stock 

•                                        m 

M,000,000 82,460,000 

Soiplas  for  Export 

■                                         • 

Imshda 

€4,150,000 

In  order  to  show  the  relative  prodactiveness  of  the  seyeral  States,  we  hare  ex- 
amined the  subject  carefully,  and  we  thinlL  the  following  conclusions  are  yeiy 
near  the  truth:— 

Table  showing  the  ATorage  Number  of  Bushels  per  acre,  and  the  Time  of  Har- 
vesting in  each  of  the  principal  Wheairgrowing  States. 


Ststei 

Average  Na  of 

'Nmi 

Bnah.toAcrei 

M.tUMH 

Haine 

7  to  12 

Ang. 

New  Hampdilre                    • 

12  to  20 

Aiut 

ICassachnaetta          • 

10  to  20 

Jnly 

Vermont 

15  to  26 

Ang. 

New  York 

10  to  20 

July 

New  Jersey 

15  to  26 

Jidy 

Pennsylyanla     - 

12  to  22 

Jnne 

Delaware                • 

12  to  20 

June 

Maryland 

10  to  80 

Jnne 

Virginia 

10  to  20 

Jnne 

North  CaraUna 

6  to  15 

Jnne 

Sonth  Carolina 

8  to  12 

June 

Georgia 

8  to  12 

Jnne 

Ala.ha.^%                         • 

8  to  15 

June 

Tennessee               * 

8  to  12 

June 

Kentooky 

12  to  16 

July 

Ohio 

10  to  20 

Jnly 

Indiana                  • 

12  to  30 

Jnne 

minoli 

12  to  26 

Jnne 

mchigaa                i 

16  to  26 

Jnly 

Iowa 

12  to  20 

Jnly 

Wlsoonslii               • 

16  to  25 

Jnly 

Texas 

20  to  26 

Kay 

Oregon 

20  to  25 

Ang. 

Time  of  Harrestla^ 


10  to  Ang. 

1  to  Ang. 
26  to  Ang. 
10  to  Ang 
15  to  Ang 

1  to  Jnly 
20  to  July 


to 
10  to 
10  to 

1 

1 

1  to 
10  to 

1 

1  to 
20  to 

1  to 
10  to 
10  to 

15  to 

16  to 

1  to 


20 
10 
10 
20 
10 
10 
10 


July  1 
Jnly  10 
June  20 


Jnne  20 
Jnne  20 

Ang.  1 

Jnly  20 

Jnly  25 

Jnly  80 

Jnly  25 

Jnly  80 

Jnne  15 

Sept  1 
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Value  of  the  Breadstn£&  and  FrOTisbns  ezpofted  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries,  for  each  fiscal  year,  from  1846  to  1858,  yiz.; — 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
186t 


27,701,191 
68,701.921 
37,473,761 
38,166.507 
26,051,373 
21,944,051 
26,667,027 


donan. 


1853 
1864 
1856 
1866 
1867 
1858 


83,966,822 
65,901,240 
28,661,362 
69,390,906 
66,883,176 
86,924^848 


The  exports  of  agricultoral  prodooe  from  Canada  weie,  in 


Wheat,  bnaheils 

FUmr,  iMrreli  • 

Iiidi«BOorn,biiahe]a     - 

Barley  and  rye,  do. 

Mea],lMrrela 

Reana  and  peate,  Iniahels 

Oata,  da 

Potatoeib  da 


1847. 

719,688 

670,808 

25,882 

22,088 

121,570 

168,672 


1868. 

2,666,903 

786,068 

•81 

43,363 

4,081 

248,770 

1,028,310 


1854. 

1,442,677 

661,400 

87,686 

112,883 

4,843 

188,651 

88,651 

7,668 


In  1853, 2,666,903  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported,  and  in  1852  nearly  2,000,000 
bushels.  The  following  comparison  shows  the  relatire  piodoction  of  CanacUi 
and  the  United  States  as  xegaids  the  grain  crops:— 


Caxaoa. 

Wheat,  boahela  • 
Barley,     „ 
Oata,        „ 

1840, 
84,833,272 
4,161,604 

133,071,341 
18,646,567 

377,631,876 

1860. 

92,086,000 

^167,016 

146,567,879 

14,188,689 

602,326,612 

1842. 

8,221,991 

1,081,336 

4,788,167 

292,370 

691,389 

1851. 

16,155,946 

1,389,499 

21,434,840 

869,985 

2,029,644 

Population, 

17,067,463 

23,091,488 

1,176,837 

1,843,600 

From  the  abore  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  po- 
pulation, Canada  is  a  more  agricnltunl  country  than  the  United  States.  The 
usual  quantity  allowed  for  tl^  consumption  of  each  inhabitant  is  generally  five 
bushels,  which  would  leaye  for  export  six  or  seven  milHcni  bushds  of  wheats 
The  great  quantity  of  Indian  com  grown  in  the  States  enables  them,  by  making 
it  a  staple  of  consumption,  to  export  a  large  stock  of  flour.  In  Canada,  little 
Indian  oom  being  grown,  wheat  becomes  of  necessity  the  great  staple  of  food. 


OSAnr  IMPOBT8  BBFOBB  JUp)  APTEB  FBEB  TRADE. 

A  few  statistics  are  grouped  toother  below  in  illustration  of  the  imports  of 
erain  and  flour  into  the  Umted  Kingdom  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
nree-trade  policy  in  1849.    Of  wheat  the  totals  stand  thus : — 

BEVOBB  FSXB  TJUDB* 


Tear.                   Qiu 

1843  ...          940.120 

1844  ...        1,099,077 
1846        ...          871,710 

Tear. 
1860 
1851 
1862 
1868 
1864 

An 

Qra. 
3,738,995 
3,812,008 
8,060,268 
4,916,480 
3,431,227 

Tear. 
1846 
1847 
1848 

••• 

1,432,591 
2,656,456 
2,680,069 

SB  TBADB. 

Tear. 
1866 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1889 

... 

•  •. 
... 

•  a. 

2,6^,702 
4,072,883 
3,437,957 
4,241,719 
4,043|674 
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Theae  fianns  exhtUt  aa  amnge  in  th«  fcrmer  period  of  1,896358  qnaiten, 
and  in  ua  aeoond  of  9,742,171  qnaiten,  or  an  increaae  nnder  free  trade  of  abont 
134  percent.  Extending  the  comparison  to  otlier  grain,  dte  totalt  stand  tlins:— 


Tear. 

QTfc 

1843 

••• 

365,396 

1844 

■  ■• 

1,648,874 

1845 

•«• 

1,S86,017 

Tew. 

AH 

18M 

••• 

4,181,869 

1861 

••• 

4,281,803 

1859 

••• 

3,581,461 

1853 

••• 

8,932,178 

1864 

••• 

3,419,273 

BEFOSB  FBEB  TILADB. 

Tear. 
1846 
1847 
1848 

FBXB  TBADB. 

Tear. 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 


••• 
••• 


•  •• 


2,358,360 
6,780,222 
4,364,683 


8,061,539 
4,124,420 
6,107,225 
6,946,546 
6,358,906 


The  ayerage  between  1843  and  1848  was  2,800,667  qnarten,  and  in  the  last  10 
years  4,299,481  qnarters,  or  an  increase  under  the  present  ^stem  of  58  per  cent. 
The  imports  of  meal  and  floor  of  all  kinds  next  invite  attention,  and  have  been  as 
nnder:— 


BEFOBB  FBEB  TRADB. 


Year. 

Cwt 

1843 

*■• 

442,462 

1844 

••• 

934,701 

1846 

••• 

948,916 

Year. 

▲f: 

Cwt. 

1850 

—• 

8,838,008 

1861. 

—» 

6,333,369 

1852 

■•• 

3,866,719 

1853 

«•• 

4,638,010 

1864 

•*• 

3,706,160 

Yeas; 

Cwt 

1846 

•.« 

3,247,565 

1847 

... 

8,633,991 

1848 

*•• 

2,030,287 

tBB  TRIDB. 

Year. 

Cwt 

1856 

••• 

1,922,318 

1866 

•*• 

3,991,369 

1857 

••• 

2,184,176 

1858 

*•. 

8,866,996 

1869 

... 

3,864,789 

The  ayerage  between  1843  and  1848  was  2,732,212  quarters,  and  in  the  last  10 
years  3,669,991  qnarters —showing  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  The  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  grain  and  floor  imported  has  been  yery  generally  shared  in  by 
aXL  the  yarions  ooontries  from  which  we  draw  oor  sopplies. 

I  will  take  one  more  ooontry  into  consideration—the  great  empire  of  France^ 
which  ranks  high  as  a  prodocing  coontiy.  With  the  exception  of  Rossia,  from 
which  no  accnrate  statistical  retorns  haye  been  obtained,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  wheat  grown  in  Eorope  is  prodoced  in  France— the  yield,  twenty  yean  ago, 
having  been  aboot  24,83^00  qoarters,  now  28^)00,000  qnarten. 

IicpoBTATiOH  and  EzFOBTAnoH  of  Obain  into  and  ttom  Frakcb  fixmi 

1816  to  1852. 

'  Importea  in  ezosH  of  Exporti.       Exported  la  ezeeei  of  Importi. 


FMm  1816  to  1821 

6,247,178  hectoUtree 

—      beetoUtrei. 

^    1822  „  1827 

— 

If 

1,248,601 

„     1828  „  1832 

9,627,466 

»         • 

~~             f. 

„     1833  „  1837 

— 

w 

944,130 

„     1889  „  1842 

1,126,473 

N 

~~               ft 

„     1843  „  1847 

•  j» 

18,697,132 

If 

"~               » 

„     1848  „  1862 

— 

It 

13,187,416        „ 

The  hectolitre  eomtalnii  22  Imperial  gaUona,  3  hestolitrea  being  atrifle  more  than  a  qiiarter. 

In  1853,  France  imported  4,184,190  hectolitres  of  wheat,  spelt,  and  meslin, 
of  the  valoe  of  92,637)966  francs;  313,671  metrical  qpintals  of  flour;  83,351 
hectolitres  of  rye;  11 1,000  hectolitres  of  barley;  66,773  nectolitres  of  oats;  and 
24,603  hectolitres  of  maize. 
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The  average  production  of  wheat  m  France  is  futimwlnd  at  80,000,000  hecto- 
litres (about  28,000,000  quarters),  the  lii^iest  prodnctioo  daring  Uie  last  twenty- 
five  yesrs  having  been  97,000,000  in  1847,  and  the  lowest  52,000,000  in  18^0. 
In  die  United  Kingdom,  out  of  about  60,000,000  acres  under  cultivation. 


15,000,000  are  sown  in  wheat,  and  other  cereal  crops,  while  in  France 
50,000,000  are  cultivated  for  grsin;  but  while  the  average  growth  of  ^eat  per 
acre  in  England  is  fhllj  3  quarters,  in  Frsnce  it  is  but  ll  quarters.  The  growtili 
of  wheat  has  increased  very  much  of  late  yearB— much  fiuter  in  proportion  than 
the  population;  and  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  the  bulk  m  the  pecmle 
are  much  better  fed  and  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  population  and  jnoduction 
during  twen^  years: — 


Tean. 

18S1 
18M 
1S41 
1846 
18S1 


Population. 

S3,669,SS8 
Sa,640,9lO 
S4,M0,178 
8ft,40S,4S6 
8^7S1,891 


Avenge  produetlon  of  Wh«st1tt  Uto  Twiil 


Fnrn  18S7  to  18S1 
18SS  „  18S6 
1887  „  1841 
1B4S  „    184o 

1847  „  1881 


n 
w 
ft 


87,881,886  hsetoUtraiL 
68,684,919        „ 
71,618,258         „ 
7i,015.M4 


The  highest  snd  lowest  annual  average  prices  of  wheat  in  IVaaoe  daring  tbe 

fiflr  years  flrom  1808  to  1852,  taken  in  intervals  of  five  years,  have  been  as 

follows:— 

LowMt  pries.   HI^Mtt  prices 


From  1806  to  1807 

1806  „  181S 

1813  „  1817 

1818  „  18« 

1883  „  1897 

1898  „  1839 

1833,,  1837 

1838  „  1849 

1843,,  1847 

1848  M  1869 


n 


ft 

ft 


F. 

18 
IS 
17 
15 
14 
91 
14 
18 
18 
14 


c. 

60 

18 

78 

88 

81 

17 

79 

34 

98 

96 


P.  C 

90  19 

34 

36 

94 

18 


16 
99 

99 
17 


34 

16 
65 
31 
80 
37 
49 
38 
80 


Avorage  of  fire  yetn. 
F.  c. 

69  per  hfictolitre. 


19 
99 

94 

19 
16 
99 
16 
90 
99 
16 


66 
18 
66 
04 
94 
35 
98 
60 


ft 


ft 


It 


The  lowest  average  was  f.  14.26a33s  per  qr.  in  1850,  the  highest  f.  36.16= 
78«  Sd  per  qr.  in  1817.  The  ten  years*  averages  during  the  above  periods  have 
been:— 

F.  0. 
1808*01818    •      •      .      •      90  99 


1813  „  1829 
1823  „  1839 
1H33  „  1849 
1843  „  1869 


19 
18 
18 


09 
81 
14 
94 


And  the  general  average  for  the  same  fifty  years  was  f.  19.88»46<  Id  per  qr. 
The  following  have  been  the  yearly  averages  per  hectolitre: — 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


F. 

38 

99 

16 

16 


e. 

86 

38 

86 

96 


1860 
1851 
1859 


F. 
14 
14 
17 


64 
iO 


The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Fraaee  in  tfaa  thne  years  1851, 1852,  and 
1858,  was  4Si  3\d  per  quarter. 

According  to  the  ^^StaMiqtte  Territoriaie,"  the  ctfltivated  area  under  grain 
a  few  years  ago  in  France  was— 

HeotarM.- 


ATsngo  crop 
iabeefe6Utre& 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

OaU 

MaUe 


6,586,786 
9,677,968 
1,188,189 
8,000,634 
631,739 


19,964,694 
The  hectare  la  about  two  acrea. 


19.46 
ia79 
14.09 
16.30 
19.06 


COB 
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Tlie  flnrengeprodnce  of  trheat  per  acre  in  France,  prior  to  1844,  accorSiiig  to 
an  official  report,  was  under  14  bushels;  but  the  foregoing  returns  make  the  pro« 
dnce  e^ual  to  about  17  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  progress  ^  AlgeiJa  as  a  grain- 
exporting  country  is  worthy  of  notice,  pariaeakurlj  since  the  adoption  of  the 
customs  law«    The  shipments  haye  adyanced  in  the  fallowing  ratio;— 


Wheat 


IBM 
1854 

18M 
1857 


• 


9,868  beet 
1.083,718    ,1 
1,000,000    „ 
1S09,53  qi&         90,385  qm 


Barley. 

10.856  hectoHtreii 
559,048 


ti 


So  that  in  four  years  the  export  of  com  finom  thence  has  risen  from  13,700  heo* 
tolitres  to  about  1,600,000  hectolitres,  besides  about  100,000  shipped  as  flour 
and  biscuits  to  the  anny  in  the  East,  during  the  war.  There  was  under  culture 
with  grain  in  Algeria  in  1855,  707,852  hectares,  wfaach  produced  9,124,571 
bectolitres. 

The  production  and  export  of  grain  in  Bussia  and  Gemiany,  in  India  and 
AustraUa,  in  Chili,  and  odier  quarters,  would  fonn!  an  interesting  review;  but 
this  would  lead  me  too  much  into  detail  to  be  followed  out  in  the  present  in- 
quiry. The  reliable  facts  and  figures  already  adduced  in  this  article  may,  how- 
ever, prove  useAil  to  some  who  have  not  the  same  advantages  for  carefol  elaborate 
research,  and  will  at  least  serve  to  mark  the  rapid  advance  making  in  the  cul- 
ture and  commerce  of  grain  abroad. 

Average  €ki2ette  FHces  of  British  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  per  Imperial 
Quarter,  and  the  Foreign  Imports  of  Grain: — 


Tears. 

AvwagvpilBeper  (jiudler. 

Foretgii  and  Ofttoalal  arain  en- 
tered for  Home  Consumpdon. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Data. 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

C     If. 

•   <f. 

».  d. 

Qtb. 

Qr& 

1840  . 

66    4 

86    5 

35    8 

1,998,368 

1,481,716 

1841 

64    4 

33  10 

88    5 

^409,754 

848,944 

1842 

67    8 

37    6 

19    8 

3,717,454 

644,311 

1843 

50    1 

29    6 

18    4 

940,130 

865,396 

1844 

51    8 

38    8 

30    7 

1,099,077 

1,648,874 

1845 

60  10 

81    8 

32    6 

871,710 

.    1,286,017 

1816 

54    8 

33    8 

23    8 

1,432,591 

•    3,858,360 

1847 

69    9 

44    2 

28    8 

3,656,455 

6,780,222 

1848 

50    6 

31    6 

30    6 

3,580,959 

4»864,583 

1849   • 

44    S 

27    9 

17    6 

8,845,378 

8,806,578 

1850 

40    8 

23    5 

16    5 

8,788,995 

4,181,869 

1851 

38    6 

34    9 

18    7 

8,812,006 

4,281,393 

1853 

40    9 

28    6 

19    1 

8,060,268 

8,581,461 

1853 

53    3 

83    2 

21    0 

4,915,430 

8,938,178 

1854 

72    6 

36    0 

37  11 

8,431,227 

8,419,271 

1855 

74    8 

34    9 

37    5 

3,667,702 

8,061,539 

1856 

69    3 

41     1 

25    3 

4,072,833 

4,124,420 

1857 

56    4 

43    1 

25    0 

8,437,987 

^  107,225 

1858 

44    2 

34    8 

34    6 

4,841,719 

5,946,546 

1859 

43    9         i        83    6 

S3    3 

4,033,578 

^276,447 

Total 

67,985,533 

68,825,011 

3,896,376 

3,411,350 

GOB 
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COS 


UDponM  ITOOL 


RvmU    . 

Dflnmaik  . 

PmniA 

Mecklenburg  Sehwerin 

Hanover 

Hemlmrgli 

HoUud 

Belfinm 

France    . 

Turkey  Proper 

WallacUa  and  MddaTit 

Egypt 

United  States 

Eait  Indlee 

British  Kortb  America 

Sweden  . 

Other  Oonntrlee   . 


Wheat 


Qrs. 

533,437 

191,785 

533,049 

146.077 

16,009 

859,598 

16^584 

171,783 

916,534 

16,000 

7,169 

17,158 

78,184 

33*» 

97,18! 

139,64: 


184& 


Oata. 


Q". 

161,449 

931,745 

68,410 

5,383 

113,474 

57.965 

179,933 

613 

4,585 


3,580,959 


Be-ezported        • 
Entered  ft>r  Consoioption 


6,747 


1,848,879 


928 
142,931 


Other 
Grain. 


Ore. 

99,718 
677,446 
971,094 

81,650 

83,898 
949,190 

91,774 

12,701 
159,549 
173,583 
930,166 
841,310 
941,335 
7 

13,817 

999,848 


Wheat 


3,444,836 


5,344 


Ore. 
612,916 
999.783 
635,978 
110,888 

87,964 
148,305 

83,1U 

77,884 
818,351 

66,594 
183,556 
464,644 
504,644 
1,985 
100,821 

81,943 


88,571 


868,706|1,550,698   4,986,864 


1868. 


Oatu 


Qtb. 
997,564 
180,163 
100,608 

45,447 

'83,879 


18.757 

437,885 
40,647 


4,341,719  1,856,381 


81,687 


OOier 
Gnin. 


672,443 
383,067 
371,853 

9.685 

69,044 

31,338 

17,587 

401,997 

873,774 

644,987 

814,839 

899,804 

45,065 

50.608 

406,785 


4,040,265 


36,888 


1,846,626  4,089,445 


J 

QuAHTiTiBS  of  British  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  sold  in  the  principal  Market 
Towns  in  England  and  Wales. 


Teara. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oat& 

1841 
1849 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1859 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

Qra 
8,918,997 
4,091,334 
6,803,398 
6,456,807 
6,666,340 
6,958,968 
i637,616 
5,399,834 
4.453,988 
i688,847 
4,487,041 
4,854,618 
4,660,913 
8,913,357 
5,356,874 
5,046,736 
5,343,940 
6,303,948 

Qra 

"    9,834,407 
9,468,489 
9,938,398 
9,041,130 
9,401,787 
9,099,831 
9,835,871 
3,338,710 
3,389,439 
3.474,306 
9,367,997 
9,608,863 
3,678,986 
9,363,783 
8,434,378 

1,989.730 

8,000,959 

1,970,448 

960,834 

1,098,875 

851,080 

866,088 

940,006 

947,550 

880,408 

765,438 

816,688 

701,159 

537,364 

483,766 

COSTA  RICA. — The  nnmberof  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Pnnta  Arenas 
in  1858,  was  68,  of  26,069  tons.    The  shipments  in  that  year  consisted  chiefly 
of  60,855  qnintals  of  coffee,  11,678  hides,  and  462,000  feet  of  cedar  wood. 
Total  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  distingnishing  British,  from  1854  to  1858. 


Tearii 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


iMPoaxa. 


ExpoaTi. 


British. 


£ 

148,C00 
53,100 
78,000 
15,000 

186,600 


Total 


BriUab. 


TotaL 


£ 

£ 

805,000 

97,446 

141,811 

66,190 

188,969 

86,179 

40,000 

88,307 

200,000 

40,117 

£ 
164,837 
153,480 
168,363 
857,473 
108,847 


COT 


COT 


COTTON.— He  fidkmiiig  table  oontiiiiiea  down  the  Britiih  trade  in 

to  the  present  time  fiwm  tbe  jew  1840,  given  at  p«ge  319. 

Aaxnmt  of  Ike  Qtuntidea  of  Cotton  imported  Into  the  Umted  Emgicm,  i 

Quanllties  exported  and  entered  for  Home  Consomplion ;    also  tbe  a 

piicea  of  Upland,  or  Boved  Qeorgia,  in  each  year,  from  1841  to  1899. 


38,332,330  lbs.,  fh)m  Bnuil  18,617,873  lbs.,  from  the  West  India  lalands  and 
BritJBh  and  Dutch  Gniona  on^  493,348  lbs.,from  St.  Helena  3,010,736  lbs.,  from 
Bonth  Africa  1,001,280  lbs.,  nom  Mauritius  1,678, 6S6  Ibe.,  tram  the  ConliDeDC 
fi,S3S,56e  lba.,&om  Pem  S74,SOSlbs.,frDm  the  West  Coan  of  Africa  337,912  lbs, 
and  the  reet  from  other  quarters. 

The  Eupplj  of  cotton  from  India  has  largalj  increased  of  late  jeara,  and,  not- 
withEtanding  the  eitenaiTe  demand  for  local  consnmption  by  the  natiTea,  con- 
tideroble  exprta  mar  alwaji  be  depended  apon  when  the  price  is  remunerative 
enough  to  mdnce  soipmentB.  The  total  exports  &om  all  parts  of  India  have 
been  as  follows: 


Ton, 

ToHTnlted  Kingdom. 

Ti>anpl«<L 

Price  of 
SnrM 
Pttlb. 

lasuii 

IStMS 

ass 

ISSMM 

iw«-» 

lUT-M 

lTO,ni,HO 

W.t>\6M 

tM,MI.SSI 

Ha.90s,i;i 

Sg7,lTft,M9 

swfiwew 

t6C^SH.Ml 

1 
1 
t 

OOT 


J02 


COT 


StatepMnt  »Uming  ibe  jimnber  <tf  bides  of  Cotton  Imported,  Esnxxted,  and 
taken  for  Consiimptkn  in  «aeb  jear  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  (he  Stock 
held  in  the  ports  at  the  dose  of  each  year,  from  1841  to  1859  iaelnBiTe»  alao 
the  average  weekl  j  consumption  per  annum. 


Tcm 

Exponeo. 

Taken  fiv 
ConsmnpUML 

Stock 
in  ports 
31  Dec. 

WeeUr 

GonsompUon. 

Balen 

Bales. 

Balec 

Bates. 

Batea. 

IMl 

1,844,000 

116,800 

1,193,300 

439,800 

23,989 

184S 

U892.900 

134,400 

1,160,400 

466,600 

23.319 

IMS 

1,744,100 

120,800 

1,867,300 

653,800 

26,294 

1844 

1,681,600 

136,860 

1,498,600 

749,600 

27,478 

1845 

1,855,700 

119,900 

1,574,400 

885,400 

80.119 

1846 

1,184,194 

194,200 

1,585,900 

645,790 

30,370 

1847 

1,933,700 

331,850 

1,105,998 

451,190 

23,330 

1848 

1,788.441 

189,500 

1.505,331 

496,050 

26,602 

1849 

1,905,348 

SM,300 

1,566,606 

558,300 

30.512 

1850 

1,748,137 

373.400 

1,513,007 

531,190 

29,481 

1851 

1,904,665 

368,500 

1,663,585 

494,600 

81,973 

1859 

2,857.278 

283,800 

1,911,558 

657.530 

35,799 

1859 

3,964,370 

340,600 

1,854,610 

717,560 

37,012 

1854 

8,173,507 

816,400 

1,949,837 

634,450 

87,487 

1855 

3,278,218 

316,000 

2,099,398 

486.470 

40,871 

1856 

2,468,868 

358,700 

3,363,899 

333,740 

41,998 

1857 

2,417,586 

837,350 

1,960.566 

452,510 

39,049 

1858 

3,443,639 

348,600 

2,174,559 

371,960 

41,818 

1859 

3,898,900 

437,050 

2,994,310 

460,530 

44,121 

NoTB.— The  capacity  of  the  cotton  bales  imported  Into  liveipool  has  materiallT  increased 
of  late  years.  Tho  averageof  all  the  bales  has  risen  firom  881  Im.  weight  In  1847  to  433 11& 
lnl859L 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES.— The  following  tables  exhibit  fhe  coone 
and  ijro^iress  of  oar  export  trade  in  cottons,  and  the  qnantities  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  these  goods  which  composed  the  shipments  at  difl^nt  periodic 
continaed  from  page  223. 

Afioomit  of  the  Dedored  Valne  of  Cotton  Mannfbctaree  and  of  Cotton  Twist 
and  Tarn  exported  to  different  Countries  in  1840  and  1650. 


1840. 

1850.                  1 

Coontries. 

Mannfactoies. 

Twist  and 
Yam. 

Maanikctarea. 

Twist  and 
Taxn. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

RnsKfa       •            • 

59,393 

1,083,912 

89,413 

245.625 

Sweden     • 

1 

3,336 

63,386 

5.735 

19,885 

Norway      • 

10.996 

15,609 

35,525 

27,4n 

Denmark  • 

3,183 

4,094 

83,478 

46,118 

Prussia      • 

645 

1,809 

3,024 

23,315 

Hanover   • 

•                . 

.             . 

^3,615 

185,433 

Hanso  Towns 

919,710 

2,451,299 

797,353 

3,377,399 

HoUaQd     .             , 

640,746 

1,642,151 

500,311 

1,265,749 

Belgium    • 

93,665 

4,416 

08.024 

158.185 

France      . 

64,089 

43,635 

123,068 

81,916 

Portagsl    . 

721,399 

36,816 

586,033 

94,814 

Spain  and  Canaries  , 

34,905 

433 

38,091 

2,815 

OibrslUir 

610,456 

3,369 

8M,187 

2,749 

Italy  and  ItaUan  Isl< 

M 

1,119,185 

610,040 

1,184,890 

528.091 

Mslta 

'       63,345 

16,198 

136,973 

19,015 

Ionian  T^^^t^         , 

38,3^ 

9,311 

79,081 

•      15.678 

Greece       .             < 

497 

• 

119,574 

24,033 

Turkey 

741,880 

153,774 

1,877,844 

80,758 

.                . 

•                       a 

134,885 

76,103 

Carried  oyei 

p 

5,038,374 

6,037,671 

^919,824 

5,051,097 

COT 
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Ooimtitaft 

184a 

1850.                   1 

twUtand 
Tarn. 

MannflMtarcs. 

Twist  and 
Tarn. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brought  om            • 
Syria  and  Paleitine               • 

6,038,874 
174,536 

6,037,671 
40,698 

6,919,834 
303,033 

6,054,097 
69,308 

EfiTPt        •              •              • 

62,631 

1,540 

836,877 

*^'2J? 

BarbarrStatM                      • 
WMtCoMtofAfHca 

46,790 
361,897 

80 
896 

13,318 

370,069 

901 

135 

BriUflh  South  Africa 

131,674 

1,079 

187,365 

1,184 

3,431 

•            • 

1,133 

■             • 

AJcenalon  and  St.  Hel«iia]    . 

1,849 

•             • 

8,331 

•             • 

liaorittns  •             •             • 

153,338 

*             • 

115,413 

174 

Britiflh  India 

8,964.454 

847,630 

4,138,437 

1,040,328 

EaBtem  Archlpdago 

867,866 

41,864 

489,813 

14,546 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

338,271 

88,748 

891,691 

136,569 

▲nstralia  M  South  Sea  Idanda 

146,156 

1,631 

818,090 

8,893 

BriUflh  Korth  America 

630,397 

18,818 

669,091 

34,036 

Britiah  West  Indies  A  Guiana 

1,162,867 

10,038 

60^988 

194 

British  Honduras     . 

•                • 

•             • 

135,445 

1,796 

Foreign  West  Indies 

880,989 

401 

678,607 

694 

Haftt 

United  States          • 

157,360 

840 

165,300 

•             • 

896,669 

18,361 

3,128,061 

6,861 

Mexico      .             •             • 

333,913 

8,150 

156,744 

•                          • 

ColomUa  .             •             • 

388,556 

90 

• 

•                          • 

Central  America     •             • 

•                • 

•             • 

178,714 

10,836 

New  Granada          •             • 

•                » 

•            • 

173,341 

190 

Venezuela               •             • 

•                • 

•            • 

188,466 

150 

Ecuador    •              • 

■                • 

•            • 

16,318 

377 

BraiU 

1,481,845 

838 

1,611,186 

1,041 

River  Plate  Statss    •             • 

399,647 

1,184 

34,891 

124 

Uruguay   .              •             • 

•               • 

• 

847,645 

136 

Buenos  Ayres         •             • 

• 

•             • 

479,653 

6,031 

ChUl          .             • 

877,446 

8^880 

4                    • 

• 

Pern         •             •            • 

466,846 

•            • 

871,499 

19 

Ruf  aian  North  America         • 

« 

•            • 

8,813 

•            • 

Total 

44,869 

358 

43,818 

513 

16,802,330 

7,101,808 

30,590,486 

6,888,704 

r*A  A_           A.      ^  ±.1.      r\-.      j»j 

a      -T^         t          _ 

S    ^»     1                    i 

» ■*»  •a»^i.  r^^Aj. 

.^   W.         9 

tared  Goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  distingaishing  the  descriptions 
df  goods,  in  varioos  years  since  1840  (in  continuation  of  the  table  given  at  p^ 
S23.) 


White  or  Plain  Cotton 

yarda 

Ta]ne£ 

Printed  or  Dyed  Cotton 

Tarda 

▼aioe£ 

Hosiery  A  SmallWaras^ 

Including  Stockings 

valued 

Twist  A  Yam,  pounds 

Tslne  £ 

Other  kinda  of  Cotton 

Goods 

Total  declared  yalne  £ 

184a 

184& 

185a 

1856. 

185a 

438,114,378 
7,808,773 

867,517,634 
8,494,448 

1,365,090 

118,470,338 

7,101,808 

34,668,618 

678,41^780 
9,661,014 

418,370,389 
8,868,794 

1,136,288 

186,144,865 

6^968,885 

36,119,881 

787,664,848 
9^817,197 

590.528,598 
10,718,288 

1,843,363 

181,370,368 

^883,704 

38,357,401 

1,389,467,168 
14,378,999 

686,501,068 
11,849,204 

1,937,099 

165,498,648 

7,349,116 

84,798,418 

.3,588,446,8« 
>     87,040,137 

1,703,618 

199,841,516 

0,466,704 

48»908,444 

*  The  white  and  printed  or  dyed  Ck>ttons  are  not  distingalahed  in  1868. 

-  This  single  branch  of  British  manufiictores  has  now  become  of  vital  national 
importance.  It  is  interwoyen  with  all  that  relates  to  the  employment  of  ooi 
population,  of  our  capital,  and  of  oar  shipping ;  and  bears  directly  on  oar  no- 
tional credit,  oar  solvency,  and  oar  domestic  peace,  contentment,  and  security. 


COT  04  COT    • 

Its  rapid  growtb  U  wondcrfnl;  its  magnitude  is  stspendons;  and  its  oomiectioa 
with  all  that  is  precious  and  important  in  the  country,  is  so  cfeseand  insepanbte^ 
that  ±e  boldest  and  the  most  ftr-seeing  minds  in  the  oommnniQr  cannot  con- 
tempUta  any  serious  Tidssitade  be&Uling  it  without  the  utmost  alann  and 
terror. 

In  the  official  organ  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  of  Manchester,  it  was 
stated  early  in  1860,  tiiat  upwards  of  500,000  workers  are  now  employed  in  our 
cotton  factories,  and .  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  leaiiBt  4,000,000  persons  in  thia 
country  are  dependent  upon  the  cotton  trade  for  subsistence.  A  century  ago 
Lancashire  contained  a  potation  of  onlj  800,000  persons;  it  now  numbers 
2,300,000.  In  the  same  period  of  time  this  enormotis  increase  exceeds  that  on 
any  other  equal  surface  of  the  globe,  and  is  entirely  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  cotton  trade.  In  1856  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  2,210  factories, 
nmning  28,000,000  spindles  and  299,000  looins,  by  97,000  horse  power.  Sinoe 
that  period  a  considmble  number  of  new  mills  hare  been  erected,  and  exten- 
sive additions  have  been  made  to  the  spiiming  and  weaving  machinery  of  those 
previously  in  existence.  The  amount  of  actual  capital  invested  in  the  cotton 
trade  of  this  kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  between  £60,000,000  and  £70,000,000 
sterling.  The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into  tlUs  country  in  1859  was 
1,226  million  pounds'  weight,  the  value  of  which  -at  6d  per  lb.  is  equal  to 
£30,650,000  sterling.  Out  of  2,829,110  bales  of  cotton  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  that  year,  America  supplied  us  with  2,08j6,S41,  that  is  5-7ths  of  the 
whole.  In  other  words,  out  of  every. 7  lbs.  im^rted  from  aU  countries  into 
Great  Britain,  America  has  supplied  5  lbs.  India  sent  us  about  500,000  bales, 
Egypt  about  100,000,  South  America,  124,000;  and  other  countries  between 
8,000  and  9,000  bales.  In  1859  the  total  value  of  ^e  exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain amounted  to  if  130,513,1 85,  of  which  £47,920,720  consisted  of  cotton  goods 
and  ^ams.  Thus,  more  than  one-third,  or  £i  out  of  every  £3  of  our  entire  exports, 
consists  of  cotton.  Add  to  this  the  proportion  of  cotton  which  forms  part  of  12 
milUons  more  exported  in  the  shape  of  mixed  woollens,  haberdashery,  millinery^ 
silks,  apparel,  and  slops.  Great  Britain  alone  consumes  annually  25  millions* 
wortii  of  cotton  goods. 

Li  the  British  dependencies  in  the  East  Indies,  we  have  a  peculation  of  more 
than  150  millions;  and  the  value  of  cotton  manufiictures  exported  to  tiiem  in 
1853  was  £5,680,000,  or  equal  to  9d  per  head.  To  Russia,  with  its  populatioa 
of  67  millions,  our  exports  amounted  to  £180,000,  or  equal  to  JLd  per  head ; 

but  to  those  parts  of  Russia  supplied  through  ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  with  a 
population  m  three  millions,  our  exports  amounted  to  £13,000,  or  1^  per 
head.  France  had  36  millions  (or  nearly  37  millions)  of  population;  and  to 
France,  in  1853,  we  sent  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  £155,710,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1^  per  head.  To  British  North  America,  with  a  population  of  2,456,000, 
we  exported  £749,000  worth  of  cotton  manufactures;  which  was  equivalent  to 
6«  1|^  per  head.  The  United  States,  with  a  population  of  27  millions,  took  to 
the  value  of  £4,182,901,  or  at  the  rate  of  Sildfet  head.  While  our  exports 
in  that  year  amounted  to  32,712,000,  we  retamed  at  home  not  less  than 
£21,224,000  worth  of  cotton  manufactures — showing  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  consumed  our  stiq^de  manufocture  at  the  rate  of  15i  &(i  per 
head  per  annum. 

To  the  population  of  the  globe,  about  850  millions,  Great  Britain  supplied 
cotton  manufiu:tnres  to  the  extent  of  very  nearly  £54,000,000  sterling,  being  an 
average  of  1«  9^d  per  head.  The  £53,000,000  or  £54,000,000  sterling  repre- 
senting the  products  of  the  cotton  industry  cf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  may 
be  regarded  as  one-half  the  cotton  industry  of  the  world.  Foreign  countries,  b^ 
sides  taking  one-half  of  the  raw  cotton  sent  into  the  market,  receive  large  sup- 
plies of  cotton  yam  firom  Great  Britain;  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  cotton  is  still 
largely  spun  by  hand.  Hence  the  cotton  industry  of  the  world  may  be  valued 
at  £120,000,000  sterling,  which  would  give  an  average  consumption  per  year, 
for  eveiy  man,  woman,  and  child  upon  the  globe,  of  2s  9ld  worth  of  cotton 
manufactures,  or  about  fourteen  yards  each  per  annum  of  excellent  calico. 
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CUBA.— The  population  in  1854  was  1,449,462  souls,  of  whom  564,698  wen 
whites,  216,177  free  molattoes,  and  668,587  slayes.  The  number  of  Tessels  that 
entered  the  ports  in  1855  was  3848,  of  754,993  tons,  of  which  hot  865  vessels 
and  154,714  tons  was  under  the  Spanish  flag.  The  yalne  of  the  imports  in  1855 
was  £6,633,378.  and  of  the  exports  £7,395,6000.  The  exports  included  1,905,580 
boxes  of  sugar,  31,214  pipes  of  roirits,  473,399  arrobas  of  oofiee,  54,970  arrobas 
of  bleached  wax,  372,608  cwt.  of  copper  ore,  9,921,711  lbs.  of  tobacco,  356,582 
thousand  of  cigars,  and  256,100  bocoves  (of  30  gallons)  of  molasses. 

CURRANTS.--Great  Britain  is  the  currant  market  of  the  world,  its  con- 
sumption exceeding  that  of  all  other  nations,  and  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
produce  being  imported  into  this  country.  The  Morea  furnishes  us  with  three- 
fifths,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  with  two-fifths  of  our  supply.  The  &t  greater 
Sroportion  of  the  yalue  of  the  currants  we  import  is  paid  for  by  our  exports  of 
Iritish  manufactures;  and  during  the  five  years,  1851-55,  our  exports  to  the 
Ionian  Islands  exceeded  our  imports  therefrom  by  £177,129,  and  in  the  three 
years  ending  1858,  they  about  balanced  each  other.  The  exports  of  cunants 
haye  been  as  follows  since  1844:— 


CfWt& 

CWtlL 

ewta 

ewti. 

1844 

•    284,878 

1848    . 

402.S67 

1868    . 

.    347,088 

1856    . 

.    361,725 

1845 

.    353,706 

1849    . 

457,599 

1853    . 

.    867,965 

1857    , 

.    808.894 

1846 

.    895,094 

1850    . 

429,607 

1864 

.    120.253 

1858    . 

582,380 

1847 

.    395,574 

1851    . 

721,119 

1855 

.    168,739 

1859    . 

,    657,861 

The  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  last  few  years  haye 
been  as  follows: — 

ctrts.  cwtfl.  cwt&  cwtSb 

1856    .    226,123     1     1867    .    255,966     |     1858    .    884,531     |     1869    ;    482,426 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1858,  455,136  cwts.  came  finom  Greece,  and  but  89,458 
cwts.  fix>m  the  Ionian  Islands. 

The  carxring  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  currant-producing 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  principally  carried  on  in  British  bottoms,  to 
the  extent  in  ships  of  72  ner  cent  and  in  tonnage  of  62  par  cent,  of  the  whole 
commercial  marine  employed.  The  average  consumption  per  head  of  our 
population  is  not  one  ounce  per  we^.  The  recent  reduction  in  Uie  duty  to 
7«  per  cwt.  may  haye  some  effect  in  stimulating  consumption,  for  in  1834  when 
the  duty  was  reduced  from  £44.  SsSdto  £22.  Sit  4d  per  ton,  the  consumption 
was  increased  from  5,593  to  9,296  tons;  and  when  in  1844  the  duty  was  reduced 
from  £22.  3«  4<i  to  £15.  lbs,  the  consumption  increased  from  9,296  tons  to 
14,912  tons. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duties  leyied  by  difRorent  States  on  currants: — 


£.    s.  d. 

AnsfcrUi  and  the  Zottrerein 

11    0    0 

Holland 

1  16    8 

Fhmce 

0    6    0 

per  ton. 
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United  Stat€S    . 

United  Kingdom 


£. 

4 
3 
7 


s.  d. 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 


per  ton. 
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Corranta  Imported  firom              1 

The  Ionian  l8land& 

Greece. 

CfWt& 

CfWt& 

1831 

162,363 

81,182 

1888       • 

108.079 

45,148 

1833       • 

97,912 

28,569 

1834       . 

163,404 

81,094 

1836       . 

127,571 

45,286 

1836       . 

136,773 

66,216 

1837       . 

156,043 

52,468 

1888 

94,440 

74,162 

1889 

133,374 

71,624 

1840 

Average 

133,343 

83,796 

1,808,302 

629,395 

130,380 

68.939 
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Conants  Imported  from              1 

Oraeea 

ewU 

CWtik 

1S41     .         ; 

107.604 

65^031 

1843 

156,840 

106.175 

1848 

142,485 

92.178 

1844 

183.958 

141,194 

1845       . 

175,879 

168,045 

1846 

966.808 

125.084 

1847       • 

186,659 

905,555 

1848       , 

174,686 

995,175 

1849       . 

171,700 

982,819 

1850        • 

188,909 

S7^201 

1,653,288 

1,686,899 

1851       . 

54,506 

105,115 

1859       . 

933,501 

447.749 

1858 

59,821 

180,986 

1854       . 

43,260 

61,849 

1855       . 

87,605 

68.801 

1858 

60,883 

269.657 

1857       • 

82,868 

263,426 

185»       . 

89,458 

455,186 

650.986 

1,822,713 

CUSTOMS.— The  groos  total  amount  of  Customs  Duties  collected  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1859,  was  £24,155,853.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  seYcral  articles  upon  which  the  principal  amonnt 
is  obtained,  to  Dec.  1857, 1858,  and  1859:— 


1857. 

1856. 

1850. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  Sncir    2            •            • 

^266,437 

6,051.801 

5,944,898 

9.  Tea 

5.060,033 

^ 186, 171 

5,406,111 

a  Tobacco  and  Snuff            • 

5,968,482 

5^454.216 

5.552.847 

4.  Wines    . 

l,96^361 

1,827,087 

1,842.187 

1,878,424 

1,896.267 

1,459.71*6 

6.       „       Brandy  .             • 

968.621 

880,621 

979.574 

7.  Com                   .             • 

478,388 

566.788 

627,545 

8.  Coffee    .             .             • 

456,805 

442,130 

429.339 

9.  Wood— Sawn  and  Bpltt 

854,698 

863,571 

882.616 

la       „      Not  Sawn  or  Split . 

221,907 

202.499 

238.747 

IL  SUk  Uamifitctiirea 
13.  Cmrams 

250,995 
201,599 

870.536 
803,819 

807,246 
879.264 

18.  Molaasea 

LV^SOS 

200,417 

158.199 

14.  Butter    .              .              • 

110,598 

95.489 

104,820 

92,574 

129,411 

151.176 

16.  Cheese  .             •             • 

48.200 

44,370 

49,395 

17.  MtsceUaneons      • 
Gross  Total    . 

742.922 

773,774 

801,726 

22,956.571 

24,15^852 

24.704,824 

Of  the  above  total  amounts,  the  proportion  collected  from  each  division,  with 
the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  total  amonnt  collected  in  1 858,  was  as  under:— 


London      .             •             . 
LdTorpool  . 

78  other  Ports  in  England     . 
26       „       „      Scotland     • 
19       M       „       Ireland 

Totals 

Gross 
Receipta. 

Proportion 

per  cent,  of 

Total  Amonnt. 

£12.882.061 
8,632,508 
8,669,895 
2,266,440 
2,265,458 

51-0 

15-0 

159 

9*4 

9-4 

24,155,852 

100-0 
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The  customs  datLes,  except  on  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  con- 
sumption, have  been  gradoallj  abolished,  and  in  other  cases  materiallj  reduced. 
The  gross  duties  received  in  1862  was  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  following 
twelve  articles : — 


Cocoa 

.     £16,861     ] 

Sugar  and  Melaaies 

.  6.641,281 

Coffee 

433,860 

Tea    . 

.  8,582,798 

Com  . 

903,482 

Timber 

229,884 

Dried  Fratta    . 

.      872,461 

Tobacco 

.   5,714,448 

Hope 

65,969 

Wine 

.   1,128,605 

Pepper 
Spirite 

106,080 

Other  articles  . 

.       182,794 

8,622,728 

Total 

£23,998,546 

Amongst  tiie  minor  articles  included  in  the  last  item  were  beer  and  ale,  cards, 
chicory,  hops,  malt,  vinegar,  and  plate,  retained  in  the  tariff  simply  for  die  pu> 
pose  of  countervailing  imposts  levied  by  the  Inland  Bevenue  on  that  class  of 
articles  produced  or  manufactured  in  this  country.  In  this  cateeoiy  are  also  in- 
cluded a  few  items  which  brought  only  trifling  sums  to  the  Exchequer,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  inadmissible  free  of  duty  because  of  the  relation  wey  bear 
to  staple  articles  that  contribute  largely  to  the  revenue,  as  for  instance,  arrowroot, 
pearl  barley,  biscuit,  sago,  smolina  and  starch,  tapioca,  vermicelli,  and  maocaroni, 
with  others  of  a  farinaceous  character,  all  of  which  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate 
as  flour,  preserved  ginger  and  plums,  marmalade,  8nccades,and  other  such  articlea 
in  which  the  sacchunne  element  abounds. 

Turning  to  1851,  a  vear  of  better  fiscal  results  than  that  which  preceded  or 
sueceeded  it,  we  find  that  the  customs  revenue  amounted  to  £22,258,301.  At 
that  period  upwards  .of  400  articles  were  subject  to  duty  on  importation,  and  to 
that  number  should  be  added  all  unenumerated  merchandise  classed  under  the 
general  denomination  of  ''goods  either  in  part  or  wholly  mannfartured  and 
charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.'' 

In  1862,  notwithstanding  tiiie  entire  abolition  of  duties  on  all  those  articles, 
and  great  relaxations  on  others,  the  aggregate  receipts  of  customs  exhibit  an 
amount  greater  by  £1,735,245  than  that  of  1851.  These  figures  and  fects  would 
seem  to  frimish  a  signal  i«oof  of  the  great  resources  and  progressive  wealth  of 
the  nation. 

The  gross  amount  produced  by  customs  duties  upon  the  principal  and  other 
articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  in  die  last  three  years  has  been  ^m 
Ibllows:*- 


I860L 

1861. 

1861 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coeoa       .... 

14,506 

14,902 

16,861 

Coflbe 

445,999 

442,258 

433,860 

Com 

751,044 

887,688 

962,482 

Fmlta 

862,589 

846,818 

872,461 

Hopi 

9,671 

99,690 

55,969 

Pepper 

96,430 

100,105 

106,080 

Spirits 

2,581,482 

2,641,498 

2,622,728 

Sugar 

6,092,546 

6,414,411 

6,641,281 

Tea 

5,444,157 

5,521,822 

5,582,798 

Timber  and  Wood 

804,457 

246,814 

229,234 

Tobaeco    . 

l&,674,054 

5,604,086 

6,714,448 

Wine 

1,174,105 

1,219,888 

1,128,605 

Other  artldee 

262,725 

168,974 

182,794 

Tota 

I 

£28,165,764 

£28,657,518 

£28,998,546 

Between  the  years  1847  and  1861,  the  customs  duties  repealed  or  reduced 
/deducting  war  duties  imposed)  amounted  to  £6,500,7 11.  Deducting  the  charges 
for  collection,  the  net  revenue  derived  finom  customs  articles  in  the  last  thiree 
yean  was  as  feUows:  I860*  £22,853»383;  1361,  £23,44^526;  1862,  £23,709,50^^ 
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The  followiDg  comparatiye  table  will  show  the  recent  redaction  of  dntieB  on 
the  most  important  articles  :— 

18681 

M  per  11k 

Uperqr. 

7«percwt 

Freei 

nea 

etfperlb. 

8i3tf  pergaD. 

8i6d       „ 

8«6d       „ 

12t8(ltol8i4ievt. 

Upei  lb. 

£1.  to  £2.  per  leal 

Si  to  6t  per  lb. 

Uto2t  per  gall. 

A  Statement  showing  the  Qross  Beoeipt  and  Net  Frodaoe  of  the  Costoms  of  tho 
United  Kingdom,  from  1849  to  1859»  with  the  Charges  of  Odlectkni. 


184a 

Cocoa   . 

8tfand6cfpernt 

Coffbe   . 

64aiidU      « 

Corn 

6dto2O0  4dper4r. 

Cnrranta 

22i  2rf  ewt 

Figs 

Ibt       ,. 

RAiMnfl 

7«6tfa]idl6»cwt 

Pepper  . 

Mpernx 

Rom 

flUpergalL 

Brandy 

22j6d  „ 

GeneTS 

22«6<l  „ 

Sugar    . 

24fto68«ewt 

Tea 

2<l<fperlb. 

Timber 

28f  to  £2. 15«  per  load 

Tobaooo 

8«to9«perUiL 

Wine     . 

5«6<lpergalL 

Yeut, 

Grose 
Receipt* 

Net 
Produce  after 
deducting 
Drawbadta, 
Bonntlea,  Re- 
payments on 
Orer-entrlea,  Ac 

Charget 
CoDeotiOB. 

Rate  per  Cent,  ef 
CoUoctlon. 

On 

tbe  Gross 
Receipt 

On 
tbe  Net 

Producei 

1849  - 

1850  .        - 
1R51      . 

1852  . 

1853  - 

Teari  ended 
3l)tt  March. 
1H55     - 

1850     - 

1857  - 

1858  - 

1859  . 

£ 

23«483.9% 
22.194,142 
22.873,662 
22,312,614 
22,787,284 

22,245.118 
23.481.818 
23,959.528 
23,803,770 
24,376.169 

£ 

22.268,864 
22,019.784 
22,197,075 
22,187,120 
22,616,918 

21,991.675 
23,213,797 
2S,488,136 
23,275.743 
23,998,380 

£ 

1,801,727 
1,288,806 
1,290,756 
1,288,422 
1,802,721 

1,236,088 
1,257.248 
1,107.654* 
848,757* 
888,203* 

£    9.     €L 

6  16    9 
6  16    8 
ff  15    4 
6  IS    8 
0  14    7 

8  11    2 
6    7     1 
4  12    5 
3  11    6 
8    8    9 

£  a.  4, 

6  16  11 
6  18    7 

5  16    4 

6  14    7 
0  16    • 

5  12    5 

6  8    4 
4  14    4 

8  12    e   1 
3    9  10    1 

CDTCH. — The  imports  of  catch,  which  is  chiefly  used  here  as  a  tanning  sub- 
stance, are  mixed  in  Uie  Board  of  Trade  returns  with  what  is  termed  terra  japo> 
nica,  but  is  properly  gambicr,  imported  from  Singapore.  This  is  an  inspissated 
astringent  substance  obtained  from  the  Uncaria  gambir,  and  comes  e&tirdy  from 
the  Straits  settlements,  while  cntch  comes  from  India.  The  imports  <^  this  mis* 
named  terra  japonica  aveniged  about  9000  tons  annually  in  tbe  three  year* 
ending  with  1859.  The  imports  of  cntch,  which  had  been  about  2400  tons  in 
each  of  the  previous  two  years,  were  in  1859  4515  tons. 

DENMARK.— Differences  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  and  led  to  hoo- 
tHities  with  Germany,  were  definitively  arranged  in  the  dose  of  1858,  and,  by 
decree  of  the  6th  November  of  that  year  the  eonstitutiona]  tew  of  Denmaric,  was 
iviihdrawn  from  the  duchies  of  Holsteiu  and  Lauenburg,  The  populatioa  cA 
Denmark  Proper  was,  in  1855,  1,500,000,  and  of  the  three  dudiies  about 
1 .000,000.  The  shipping  belonging  to  Denmark  Proper  in  1 857  consisted  of  2651 
vessels,  measuring  65,909  lasts  (of  two  tons) :  twenty -seven  of  these  were  steamers 
of  18S7  aggregate  horse  power.  The  Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  had  2708 
vessels,  measuring  47,452  lastsf  of  these  only  eleven  were  steamers,  of  508  liofse 
power  in  all* 

Of  the  carTying  trade  during  the  year  1856,  7S  per  eent.  was  oondueted  in 
Danish  ships  engaged  in  the  export,  and  41  per  cent,  in  Danish  ships  engaged 
:n  the  import  tnule.    Of  the  trade  with  England,  62  per  ocnt.  was  ccLrried  on  in 
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Danish  ships.  Tho  nnmber  of  foreign  ships  engaeed  in  the  whole  trade  of  Den* 
Haark  in  1856  was  22,676,  of  528,629  commercial  hists  burden.  The  proportion 
of  English  ships  was  979. 

TALUB  OF  THB  I1IP0BT8  AHD  EXPOBT8  OF  DBNXABK. 


Importa. 

Exports. 

1847 

• 

• 

«* 

-     £4,806,403 

£3,451,691 

1863 

- 

• 

« 

-       6,366,169 

8,871,048 

The  whole  import  and  export  trade  in  1856  amounted  to  about  £11,428,927. 
We  thus  peroeiye  Uiat  the  trade  of  Denmark  has  been  steadily  and  sensibly  im- 
pooyingdnring  the  last  ten  years.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  Dues  (to  which 
Great  Britain  paid,  as  her  proportion  of  the  redemption,  £1^^50,000)  the  im- 
portance of  Denmark  to  the  British  wool  and  cotton  trade  has  been  greatly 
mcreased,  and  CkwwhBgen.  has  become  an  entrepSt  for  Russian  produce  destined 
for  Englimd  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  British  wool  and  cotton  goods  on  the 
other.  Since  the  years  1854  and  1855,  when  the  trade  of  Iceland  and  the  Faro 
Islands  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  nations,  another  valuable  market  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  Britisn  trade.  Tne  most  important  export  articles  from  these 
ports  of  the  Danish  dependencies  bein^  sheep,  wool,  tallow,  salted  fish,  ponies, 
eider  down,  and  cod-liyer  oil.  The  mncquu  imports  from  England  are  coal, 
iron,  salt,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  exports  from  Denmark  are  chiefly  liye 
stock  and  agricultural  produce.  The  distillation  of  brandy  has  of  late  years 
made  rapid  strides,  while  its  exportation  has  correspondingly  increased* 

DOCKS. — ^The  great  extension  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  has  led  to  an 
enlarged  demand  &  dock  accommodation,  and  a  yery  great  extension  has  con* 
sequently  been  given  to  dock  space  in  the  principal  ports,  while  new  docks  have 
been  formed  in  many  localities  where  none  previously  existed. 

In  1850  Uiere  were  ISO  wet  docks,  inducting  graving  docks,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  had  cost  in  the  aggregate  upwuds  of  £80,000,000,  and  covered 
a  water  area  of  1000  acres.  Since  that  period  upwards  of  500  acres  more  of  dock 
accommodatioii  has  been  formed. 

I.^DoGK8  OF  THB  PoST  OF  LOHDOV. 

In  London  there  are  about  30  wet  docks,  covering  a  water  area  of  836  acres, 
the  property  of  six  incorporated  Companies,  the  aggregate  cost  of  whose  works 
exceed  £9,300,000.  These  docks  accommodate  upwards  (^  9000  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  2,700,000  tons,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  in  dues 
and  Trarehonse  rent  exceeding  £1,500,000  to  the  Companies,  enabling  them  to 
pay  dividends  averaging  from  3  to  5  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Victoria  and 
Commercial  Docks  each  paid  5  per  cent  in  1858. 

In  1850,  the  trade  of  the  port  having  more  than  doubled,  the  Victoria  Docks 
were  projected,  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  re<]uirement8  of  the  trade,  and  to 
accommodate  ihe  large  steamers  navigating  die  nver.  In  1849  the  number  of 
British  and  Foreign  steamers  which  entered  the  port  of  London,  exclusive  of  plea- 
sure or  passenger  steamers,  was  1353,  with  a  tonnage  of  300,000  tons.  Many 
of  these  vessels  could  not  enter  the  existing  docks  except  at  the  expense  of  un^ 
shippiiuf  their  paddles.  Of  9567  ships  in  me  foreign  trade,  measuring  1,819,171 
tons,  which  entered  the  port  of  London  in  the  year  1848,  only  4915,  measuring 
1,172,707  tons,  availed  themselves  of  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  existing 
docks.  And  in  1849,  of  9970  British  and  foreign  ships  that  entered  the  port,  only 
5025  made  use  of  the  docks. 

The  entire  area  cmnprised  within  the  docks  is  about  200  acres,  of  which  more 
than  one-half,  about  110  acres,  is  water  space.  This  consists  of  die  entrance, 
with  its  lock,  the  tidal  chamber  of  16  acres,  and  the  main  dock  of  74  acres.  The 
basin  and  dock  are  4050  foet  in  length,  and  1050  feet  in  width,  at  the  level  of 
high  water  mark.    In  addition  to  the  quay  room  afforded  by  the  sides  of  the 
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boom  ond  dock,  fbnr  jettioo,  each  581  feet  hjtig  and  140  fiset  vide,  prq}ect  ftan 
the  north  oide  into  the  doek;  theae  jettiea,  with  the  adeo  of  the  dodc  and  of  the 
baoin,  provide  a  length  of  three  miles  of  qnay  spoce. 

Bj  oompaiing  the  ap|iended  retnmo,  the  po^^reoo  of  the  Bodt  boancoo  of 
London*  and  the  aooommodation  aflbrdod  to  shipping  will  be  readily  aeen. 


Tear  186a 

Water 

CapitaL 

Ships 
Entered. 

Tonnsge. 

Bereniie. 

IMTideod. 

flt  Katharine 

Lott4on 

Eaatwd  West  India 

CommflTdal 

BafltOonnftrj 

T«itels 

Acres. 
11 

67 

1 

0,109,600 
0^000^010 

Ot8;40D 
108^000 

Ka 

TOO 

1,966 

9,640 

640 

914 

Ten* 
169,046 
048,004 
400.103 
174,910 

40^600 

M 

981,660 

467,007 

410^000 

17,000 

4,800 

0 
4 

» 

9U 

0,070^070 

8^004 

1,901,890      l,10a94» 

Tesrisoo. 

Water 

Area. 

CapttsL 

fihlps 
Entered. 

TOaaags. 

Coet 
per  Acre. 

Divldead 
per  aim. 

EaataodWertindIa 
London 
SlKsthariao 
yictoite    . 
OomneNisI 
EastConntiT*         • 

TMal 

Aicrea 

119 

01 

11 

110 
70 

1 

M 

1,006,608 

0,980,010 

9,161,000 

000,000 

614,410 

100,800 

8,091 

976 

600 

9,010 

1,099 

914 

Tona 
01Z,890 
408,140 
901,790 
014,100 
401,470 

46,600 

M 
18,448 
193,079 
106,040 

0,101 

7.848 

100,800 

0 

? 

8 

000 

0,074.988 

0,918 

8,0Bi000    1 

ComparotiTe  Statement  d  the  V eoselo  and  their  Toimago  whidi  entered  tiM 

nndennentioned  Docks. 


Eaat  and  West  India    . 
London                       • 
St  Katharine . 
yietoila 

Total 

1067. 

18fi& 

lOOOL              1 

Ships. 

Tona 

Sh^ 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tona 

0,660 
979 
944 

1,709 

049,679 
890.769 
901,941 
064,770 

8,691 
976 
008 

9,016 

817,890 
400,146 
901,790 
814,180 

001 

918 
9,416 

809^811 

907,000 
756,011 

7,018 

2;080,046 

7,777 

9,986,890 

<M1 

1,089,890 

The  fiffnreo  include  not  only  loaded  yeooelB  from  fbreigii  ports,  but  coaoten> 
GollierOy  light  shipe,  and  yesoelo  returned  from  diy  dodc. 

The  nndennentioned  account  giveo  the  number  and  tonnage  of  loaded  Teoselo 
from  Ibieign  porto  which  entered  the  three  do<du  named,  ao  eztncted  from  the 
Cnstomo'  pnwdied  list  during  the  yearo  specified,  viz.— 


*  Not  being  able  to  get  a  retnm  fertile  Eaat  Goantrx  Doek,  I  bare  osMimed  merely  the 
same  namber  of  ships  and  tonnage  aaentered  in  185a 
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8t  Katbaiina 
Victoria 

1868. 

1889.                    1 

ShilML 

ToaiL 

Ships. 

Tods. 

945 
477 
919 

884,791 
Ue,27> 
896.919 

899 
498 
421 

886,939 
144,767 
394,959 

The  dock  area  is  now  deemed  to  be  insnffident  The  want  of  greater  aecommo- 
da^n  in  the  exlstinfif  docks  for  the  foreign  and  home  trade  of  the  port  of  London ; 
the  all  but  entire  deiknencj  of  dry  docks;  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  na?]gation 
of  the  xiyer  have  threatened  to  drive  fix>m  the  metropolia  to  riyal  ports  a  Uoge 
proportion  of  the  shipping  which  enters  the  Thames.  Daring  the  last  thiity 
years  iht  Britidi  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  London  has  increased  from 
784,000  tons  to  1,888,000,  and  in  the  same  period  the  Foreign  tonnage  has 
increased  from  218,605  to  1,073,000  tons,  or  nearly  five  times  the  amount  of 
former  times;  the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  within  the  last  ei^ht  years, 
mainly  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  Bat  whik  all  this  vast  in- 
crease has  been  going  on,  no  proportionate  extent  of  dock  accommodation  has 
been  provided,  and  the  Thames— the  great  highway  of  oar  tneuie  and  commerce 
-*-like  some  of  the  principal  street  thoroafirh£ue8  of  the  metropolis,  has  become 
inoonyenicntly  crowded  wiUi  traffic,  so  madi  so  as  to  render  its  navi^tion  tedioos 
and  expensive. 

The  appended  returns  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  present  aggregate 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  15 
millions  ot  tons  weight  of  sea-borne  cargo  are  ammally  conveyed  to  and  from 
oar  ports. 

IXPOfttB. 


Date. 

Naof 

BeglBter 

TOos  Weight  of 

Vessels. 

Tonnageu 

Cargo  carried. 

1881 

88^051 

7,887,447 

6,169,599 

1853 

^•S* 

8,948,106 

7,895,863 

1854 

41,591 

9,161,866 

7,990,996 

1855 

40  980 

8,951,239 

6^954^989 

1856 

80,604 

8,941,708 

1857 

8S,693 

8,739,180 

1858 

84,691 

8,816^188 

SZP0BT8. 


T>afA 

Naof 

Register 

Tons  Weight  of 

Vessela 

Tonnage. 

CarsDcsnled. 

1859 

89,361 

8,942.703 

6,418,345 

185S 

44,779 

9^447,104 

7,316,457 

1854 

41,494 

9,507,731 

7,689,478 

1855 

49,507 

%538,331 

8,370^868 

1856 

41,358 

91662,618 

1857 

44,401 

10^1^899 

1858 

42,834 

9^936,705 

In  1750  there  cleared  from  the  port  of  London  179,860  tons  of  shipping,  bat 
the  entries  in  that  year  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  1800  there  entered  796,632 
tons,  and  cleared  729,554  tons;  and  in  1857  the  entries  were  2,834,107  and  the 
clearances  2,143,884  tons. 
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Entries  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  Loadon,  dIstingnisWng  Uie  Foragii, 

OoMten,  &c 


Fanlga  Trade: 

British 

Foreign          • 
IrUkh  Trade 
Comen 
Ooesfeen 
Fiahing  Veeiels . 

188a 

188a 

184a           1 

Na 

Tods. 

Na 

Took 

No. 

Tona 

8,854 

856 
480 

5,991 
10,676 

4,949 

655,889 

182,619 

43,891 

no  record 

ti 

8,910 
1,268 
797 
6,944 
11,816 
4,851 

744,889 
907,500 
105,409 

1,418,843 
918,049 

no  record 

4,5U 
8,815 
1,000 
8,970 
11,643 
8,588 

980,891 
833,989 
149,7»> 

1,768,801 
988,757 

no  record 

Foreign  Ttmdes 

British    . 

Foreign  . 
Irish  Trade 
Coasters  and  Conieia 
Fiahing  Vessels 

18Sa 

1857.                      1 

Na 

TonnagOb 

No. 

Tonnage. 

6,499 

8,415 

509 

81,253 

1,876,714 

528,934 

185,868 

8,18^056 

no  record 

6,570 
4,189 

1,806.854 
1,085,858 

The  following  series  of  tables  will  maik  the  progress  of  tlie  trade  wiUi  the 
British  Colonies  fixxm  the  Thames  in  the  last  thirty  years  :•» 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonna^  of  Vessels  which  entered  the  Fort  of 
London  with  Caigoes  from  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  England  in  the 
yean  1828,  1837, 1847,  and  1857. 


Ckdoniea 

188& 

1887.                    1 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

TOnsL 

Gibraltar    , 
Malta 

Possessions  In  AMoa 
Do.  AsiaandAnstralis 
N.  American  Ckdonles 
West  Indies 

11 
5 

92 
IS] 
810 
506 
178 

1,775 
586 
98,878 
57,140 
69,416 
147,469 
14,181 

S7 
3 
140 
983 
958 
887 
451 

6,788 
485 
81,808 
98,110 
98,504 
109,574 
87,671 

1,180 

814,488 

1,489 

871,875 

1847. 


Ooloniea. 

British. 

Foreign. 

— rsa — 

Tonnaga 

Veesela 

TonsL 

Vessels. 

Tona. 

9 

818 

.. 

818 

Malta 

80 

6^461 

4 

1,087 

6,488 

Possessions  in  Africa 

814 

58,078 

•» 

58,078 

Da  Asia  and  Aiistralia 

487 

209,811 

9 

914 

810,185 

N.  American  GOloniM 

468 

905,985 

8 

2,606 

808,541 

West  Indies 

869 

111,340 

.» 

.. 

lli,3t0 

Channel  Islanda 
Total 

508 

68,077 

— 

— 

58.0n 

8,084 

648,914 

14 

4,547 

647,461 

108 

1SG7. 


CtAonlM. 

BrltldL 

Fondgn. 

E.  iDdUn  ud  Aittn- 
Uu     Colonies    and 
FilUud  Ida 

VmhU 
» 

■M.6U 

liccrr* 

VJ,tBl 

VsMk. 

M.6<3 
».M7 

7.ssa 
in.T<M 

Tt.61 

18U 

«a>« 

m 

.«.«« 

MI,»IS 

An  Acccmnt  of  the  Nnmber  of  Veaseli  and  their  _ 
EirrsBED  ths  Port  of  London  flrom  Foreign  pwti, 
from  Ihe  Fordgn,  dsce  IBSO. 


Bu 

rr,UL 

.^. 

TcffU.               1 

Bhip* 

Tmu. 

SbJpi 

Toiu. 

Ship* 

Ton. 

3,»4 

<»s.m 

133,819 

1.J10 

S.O00 

»a,0B4 

B9,0TB 

!,5Jl 

eT8|0S7 

1.>9I> 

KO,l«T 

W7 

108,089 

T0916B 

in* 

3.D31 

8U 

■,B9« 

T71,1M 

s,in 

SB*;  MB 

4,71* 

im 

a.9W 

TSB.Mt 

ilm 

«»3,m 

(.7M 

tax 

t.m 

G7B,(M 

1,U« 

11S,3M 

8,081 

1M7 

4,013 

TBS.  in 

l.tS4 

311.0M 

8,848 

un 

l,»l« 

1BS,»»9 

S,U7 

4,1M 

l,MO 

911.606 

1,408 

1,»8 

107,  SCO 

B.I7B 

*.1M 

1^7 

968,I» 

Itai 

IBM 

J.IH 

886 

1H,B14 

4.180 

IMl 

3  4S1 

l,(»l 

lABSI 

4,481 

l,TM 

I.WO 

118,08) 

8,088 

188, 88« 

4,B*> 

siM« 

li4«3 

t^BlO 

Ian 

1BI7 

M0,1B5 

8^838 

isw 

t.aet 

i.m 

17T,«J3 

«,0»» 

1S» 

S.)JB 

w.ia 

T,1M 

i,in 

1H,4K 

i.Dm 

*,7« 

1,M» 

IBi;4<8 

8.407 

!S! 

4,m 

iS 

198,131 
US,34E 

si 

H89 

M3.1M 

IMS 

I,4>ll 

»m;bbi 

Bitoa 

S.1BS 

B.07B 

48B.111 

IB49 

a,9M 

8,MT 

MMOC 

»;970 

IBM 

8.«S19 

8.41S 

S3«.1B4 

9,914 

IMl 

8.7»B 

Tlft96» 

10,MI 

6,038 

3,»BB 

r70,M« 

9,986 

fi,3At 

i.aeB;s»4 

11,708 

Im 

1,0]S,SB9 

10,94* 

lau 

i.US 

B»,0»8 

9,770 

«.1M 

S,7M 

848,880 

9.n» 

s,b;o 

«.189 

i.0M,a»a 

10.719 

lua 

«,»M 

Trom  the  foregoing  retnrna  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1820  the  number  of  Bbift 
which  entered  the  river  «u  4310,  meunring  eTT,B58  tons,  of  these  866  ships 
Bud  133^19  tODi  were  fbreignen.  In  1830  the  touJ  namber  were  SI78  ships  snd 
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951,799  tons,  of  which  1268  ships  and  207,600  tons  were  foreigners.  In  1840, 
oat  of  6768  Tessels  and  1,289,116  tons,  2221  ships  and  854,456  tons  were 
foreigners.  In  1850  the  entries  were  9914  ships  and  1,904,948  tons,  and  of 
these  8415  Tessels  and  528,2?4  tons  sailed  under  a  foreign  flag.  In  1855,  of 
9770  vessels  and  2,420,586  tons,  4025  ships  and  829,089  tons  were  owned  bj 
foreigners.  These  fignres  show  incontroTertibbr  how  rapid  and  extensive  has  been 
the  increase  of  the  foreign  tonnage  employed  in  this  port,  for  while  in  1820  the 
foreign  ships  nnmbered  only  one-foarth  of  the  entire  entries,  in  1855  thej 
had  reached  four-fifths,  whUe  more  than  half  the  tonnage  employed  was 
foreign  bottoms.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  country  in  1859  was  carried  on 
by  9,089,550  tons  of  shipping  entered,  of  whidi  8,700,597  tons  were  foreign 
vessels,  and  of  10,242,624  tons  cleared  upwards  of  4,000,000  were  foreign 
bottoms. 

The  aggregate  number  of  vessels,  sailing  and  steam,  that  entered  the  port  of 
London  in  1857  from  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions,  exdnsi^-e  ct 
colliers,  coasters,  and  fishing  vessels,  was  10,759  ships,  registering  2,834,109 
tons,  and  in  1858,  11,172  of  2,961,809  tons. 

The  prcttressive  increase  of  shipping  movements  in  the  port  is  shown  by  the 
following  ^ures:— 


I8S7 
1837 
1847 
1867 


Aggregate  Tttmisgs  Enterod. 

990,110 
1,061,9SS 
1,981,777 
t,8S4,107 


Showing  a  progressive  decennial  increase  of  late  yean  of  aboat  900,000  tonsL 

The  following  returns  show  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign 
Vessels  which  Entered  the  Fort  of  London  with  Cargoes  from  Foreign  Forts^ 
distinguisliing  the  Countries  whence  they  arrived: 

1887. 


BamsB. 

F»EEI<».                   1 

OouyTBOH 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Bhlpa. 

TODSL 

RniBla       • 

431 

100,290 

67 

90,587 

8w«den      • 

4 

750 

88 

28,491 

KOTWftf                          • 

Denmuk  .             • 

I 

168 

118 

84,819 

5 

829 

92 

7,218 

PnusU                    • 

in 

19,561 

903 

4^267 

Oennan  States 

176 

60.814 

242 

16,863 

KetherUnds 

524 

78,489 

270 

25.585 

France 

301 

44,857 

811 

14,871 

Portogal,  Azores  and  Hadelra 

806 

29,748 

13 

1,413 

Bpaln  and  Canaries  . 

VA 

29,889 

44 

4.973 

Italian  Stetes 

119 

17,585 

18 

4,701 

Ionian  Islands 

34 

4.576 

— 

^ 

Turkey  and  Continental  Greece 

<1 

9.888 

— 

— 

If  orea  and  Greek  Islands 

20 

2,816 

— 

— 

Egypt 

1 

148 

— 

— 

Tunis,  Barbery,  and  Morocco 

14 

1,626 

— 

— 

Madagascar 

8 

681 

— 

— 

Foreign  Possessions  in  Alia  . 

9 

2,899 

3 

508 

China 

82 

21,275 

— 

— 

Nortliem  States  of  America  . 

15 

4,518 

63 

27,924 

Foreign  We^t  Indies 

28 

4,589 

17 

8,712 

Foreipi  Colonies  in  America . 
The  Whale  Fisheries 

Total             . 

85 

16,487 

5 

1,129 

21 

6,911 

— 

"" 

2,568 

447.624 

1.M7        j 

237,051       1 
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1              Bbitub. 

FoaaiOM.              1 

Couvnu& 

8bipa 

TonsL 

Ships. 

Tona 

RnaslA                     . 

719 

165,753 

314 

66,961 

Sweden      ■             •              ■ 

11 

1,103 

197 

49,H6 

Nonfftjr     •             »             • 

8 

340 

164 

47,463 

Denmaxk  .             • 

40 

6,618 

687 

39,938 

Pruaala                   • 

2SI 

33,066 

363 

70,844 

German  States        • 

193 

61,817 

324 

83,600 

Holland 

588 

116,169 

286 

31,780 

Beliclam    . 

233 

43,467 

183 

30,787 

France 

693 

88,880 

835 

33,089 

Portogal,  Azores  and  Madeira 

SAO 

86,096 

13 

1,761 

Spain  and  Canaries  . 

140 

34,471 

60 

6,130 

Italian  States 

137 

16.903 

a 

11,239 

83 

4,186 

— 

-. 

Greece 

60 

7,330 

I 

310 

Moldavia  and  WaDadda 

18 

3,716 

36 

6,186 

TorUsb  Domlntons .              • 

85 

14,688 

9 

3,696 

Syria  and  Falestine  • 

1 

186 

■_ 

— 

Egypt          .                                 • 

106 

38,653 

16 

3,3.10 

Tunis,  Algeria  and  Morocco  . 

12 

1,679 

... 

>— 

AMea,  Foreign  Possesslona    . 

4 

777 

9 

766 

Asia        H             n 

S3 

18,133 

8 

— 

China 

63 

38,347 

— 

— 

Foreign  West  Indies 
Amenoa,  United  MUtes 

127 

84,054 

44 

9,359 

14 

31,333 

180 

92,348 

«t_    Central  and  Sooth  . 
The  wliala  Flaheriss 

Total 

188 

60.333 

11 

3,637 

16 

6,306 

— 

4341 

793,608 

3001 

487,797 

18^7. 

Ban 

nsB, 

FOBBQH.                  1 

Cotmrana. 

Ships. 

TonSk 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Bnssia,  Northern  Ports         • 

647 

181,963 

418 

77,846 

„       Sontbem  Ports 

78 

37,836 

81 

38,738 

Sweden                                • 

138 

80,463 

609 

111,281 

Norway     .             .             • 

9 

366 

307 

66,804 

Denmark  . 

96 

33,899 

656 

44,817 

Pmasla      •             • 

898 

76,681 

409 

80,143 

208 

74,889 

347 

68,014 

Holland     .             • 

609 

150.830 

816 

47,249 

Java          .              •             • 

7 

3,319 

4 

3,195 

Belgimn    •             •             • 

411 

79,878 

134 

86,118 

France 

863 

178,100 

364 

87,674 

Pondloberry 

8 

1,658 

m^ 

-.» 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira 

363 

39,388 

34 

6,717 

Spain  and  Canaries  . 
Philippine  Islands    . 

345 

89,701 

63 

7,921 

8 

4,034 

6 

4.186 

Italian  states 

164 

33,004 

66 

11,783 

Greece 

68 

10,515 

3 

830 

Turkey 

55 

16,836 

16 

8,614 

Wallachla  and  Moldavia 

88 

7,110 

19 

8,684 

Syria 

3 

816 

3 

326 

Egypt 

36 

8,331 

18 

6,104 

Morocco     . 

44 

6,462 

— 

— 

United  Stotes 

80 

33,A71 

199 

139.450 

Gntm  and  Foreign  West  ladles 

70 

80,363 

115 

83,.'»6 

Central  and  South  America  . 

199 

101,813 

139 

71,917 

Chinese  Empire 

65 

43,087 

U 

8t670 

Riam 

1 

384 

— 

— 

East  Coast  of  AMea 

1 

847 

_ 

~- 

West  Coast,  Foreign  Possession! 

I             37 

6,073 

9 

3,167 

South  Kea  Islands    . 

1 

177 

m.m 

— 

Other  Islands           • 

1 

319 

_ 

» 

Whale  Fisheries      • 
Total 

8 

917 

— 

— 

4643 

1,114,909 

8938 

870,631 

There  also  entered  In  haUaat  176  BritUb  ahipib  measartsg  30,197  ton^and  89  toxtiga  ships  of 
17,184  tona 
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U  Taa  Ijvekpoch.  Dooki.— 
liveipool  hu  be«n  alio  reiy  exIeoiiTe  of  late'Tean,  the  trade  of  Uie  prat  having 
luen  to  an  CDonnoiu  ag^regste,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cotton  imprati,  and  the 
principal  portion  of  the  Aniericui  tioiber  and  emigration  trade  centring  there, 
wMlBt  it  U  also  one  of  the  chief  Bteam-sbipping  ports  of  the  Idngdoiii.  Ten  jean 
ago  there  were  fil^  docka  of  all  sorts,  and  basing  covering  a  water-area  of  about 
SOOacns.cslimated  to  havecogtnpwarda  of  £10,000,000. '  Within  the  last  few 
jtiaa.  Dine  doclu  and  gracing  docks  have  been  constructed,  and  abont  ISO 
•cret  mot*  of  water  apace  added  to  the  accommodation  of,  the  port.  LiTopool 
own*  aboot  1,000,000  torn  of  lUj^dnK,  Mil  and  Mean.  The  entries  of  vteaela 
Horn  fitrefgn  poita  in  1858  amonnted  to  9,330,334  tons,  exclosire  of  coasienL 
The  Talne  of  the  export!  (^  Britlah  prodac«  firom  Liverpool  m  that  year  was 
abotit  £91,000/)a0,  against  £39,000,000  from  London.  Tbe  dock  dacs  were 
fnithetredncedin  IM^end  1848.  The  Albert  Dock  was  opened  in  1945.  In 
IB49,  £314,857  was  expended  in  dock  improrement*,  and  in  1855,  ;£'3S8,46S, 
in  each  case  more  than  a  year's  rcvenne.  Abont  £  1 ,000,000  has  been  expciided 
on  the  Birkenhead  Docka,  which  comprise  the  Morpeth  Dock  with  3}  acre^ 
Egerttm,  S},  the  Qreat  Float  150,  and  the  Deep  Water  Basin  37  acres.  Siaoe 
the  last  edition  of  thii  Cjclopeadia  was  printed,  the  following  additions  h&v« 
bem  made  to  the  dock  accommodation:  Albert  Dock,  8  acr«8;  the  North,  95 
acres;  Toxieth,  S  acres;  Harrington,  1  acre;  South  Dock,  leacrcaj  and  Dnke's, 
S  acre*;  besides  the  Birkenhead  Docks  already  mentioned.  The  following  showa 
(be  extenjion  of  the  badeof  liverpool: — 


Ml 

Vtssda 

Tcatat*- 

Dock  Dm  RecdTmL 

t,       «l 

m.  Docks  at  otbbb  Pobts  ov  tbb  United  EnroDoii. — Although  it  is 
impassible  to  gire  detuled  accounts  of  all  the  pnbUc  works  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  lately  constmcted,  a  few  of  the  principa]  may  be  mentioned. 

Soiilhaaiyton.  —  In  1843  new  docks  were  opened  at  tbLs  port.  The 
open  dock  or  great  tidal  bamn  ha*  IB  acres  Burlace  of  water,  with  a  depth  of 
18  test  at  low  water,  and  31  feet  at  high  water.  The  entrance  fVom  the  Itchen 
eetnsiy  is  150  feet  wide,  from  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  jettj  180  feet  long, 
and  3S  feet  wide,  where  a  larae  trade  is  carried  an  with  tbe  liiih  and  West  of 
England  steamen,  and  saihng  tcsbcIs  from  France,  with  eggs,  bntter  and 
poulliT;  which  liade  has  wonderfully  increased  of  late,  owing  to  the  fecilitie* 
afforded  in  the  rapid  transit  to  London  bj  rail.  At  (he  East  Quaj  is  otcted 
one  of  the  finest  pair  of  sheers  in  England,  which  is  wtvked  bj  steam  power, 
and  capable  of  lifting  50  tons.  The  qnays  round  the  open  dock  [measare  3300 
feet,  and  are  capable  of  aSbrding  quaj  berths  for  ten  ships  of  tbe  largest 
tonnage.  On  the  sonth  side  are  the  entrances  to  three  graring  docks,  vie  the 
Eastern  Dock,  the  Middle,  and  Western  Docks. 


Lmctbflnra  gates  to  hssd       I       I       :       . 
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From  the  increased  trade  and  demand  ibr  quay  bertha  in  1856,  an  eztenaiTe 
jetty  was  erected  on  the  soath  side  of  the  open  dock,  at  which  two  of  the 
largest  steamers  can  be  accommodated  to  land  and  ship  cargoes. 

The  inner  dock  has  10  acres  surface  of  water,  and  the  entrance  thereto  is  56 
feet  wide,  and  as  this  entrance  is  provided  with  gates,  there  is  always  a  depth 
of  water  of  32  feet  The  quays  round  this  dock  measnre  1810  feet,  and  at  the 
west  end  foor  jetties  are  mn  oat,  190  feet  long,  and  25  feet  wide,  at  which  eight 
Tcssels  of  the  larg^  tonnage  can  lie  to  land  or  take  in  their  cargoes. 

The  inner  dock  is  capable  of  affording  quay  berths  to  fborteen  of  the  largest 
class  steam  ships,  and  is  also  provided  with  extensive  import  and  export  sheds, 
warehouses  and  vaults. 

Southampton, — The  following  return  shows  the 

ToKNAOB  of  YsBSBLS  which  Entered  the  Soutojlmpton  I>ock8  daring  the 

Year  1859. 


From  East  Indiei  and  AnsfenUa,  vto  Alexandria 
Wert  Indies 

Brazlla  •  • 

Penlnanlar  .  • 

United  States  •  .  ; 

France       .  •  •  • 

Channel  lalands 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 

Ireland,  Ae.     .  • 


Tons. 
98,831 
79,887 
SS,577 
47,361 
66.734 
75,415 
74,876 
71.61 
98,809 


Total  steam  tonnage  661,131 

Sailing  shlpe  entering  the  Docka  daring  the  year  1869       .       95,012 

Total  sailing  and  rteam  ihipa  656,163 

QuAHTiTT  of  Spboib  Laitdbd  and  Shipped  at  Southampton  Dogkb 

during  the  Year  1859. 

Landed  from  East  Indies  and  Hediterranean 

West  Indies  .  •  .  : 

BraxilB   .  .  ,  ; 

France  and  Amerlcs  •  «  ; 


Shipped  to  the  East  Indies      I 

Wert  Indies  i'  ;  • 

Brazils  •  •  '  • 

66^889 

South  Shield$,^The  Tyne  Docks,  formed  aft  South  Shields,  inclose  an 
area  of  179  acres,  of  which  50  acres  are  water  area,  the  depth  being  24  ieet  6  in. 
at  an  average  spring  tide.  The  entrance  basin  is  9|  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
depth  of  25  feet  for  a  width  of  200  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  graduallv 
shoiUing  to  ih&  sides.  One  entrance  has  a  width  of  80  feet,  and  there  is  a  loan 
800  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  in  width,  with  gates  60  feet  wide. 

In  1858  the  aaantity  of  coal  shipped  at  South  Shields  amounted  to  1,208,524 
tons,  and  it  is  ail  shipped  from  the  IVne  Docks. 

At  Sunderland  there  is  a  dock  with  a  tidal  and  half-tidal  entrance,  occupying 
a  water  area  of  19  acres.  A  new  deep-water  dock  is  proposed  to  be  formed  at 
die  Low  lights  in  the  river  Tyne.  From  the  Northumberland  docks  one  million 
and  a  half  m  Una  of  coal  are  now  shipped  annually. 

Swnmea. — On  the  28rd  September,  1859,  the  new  South  Docks  were 
opened  at  Swansea,  consisting  of  13  acres,  having  4800  feet  of  quay  wall,  with 
a  depth  of  water  throughout  of  24  feet)  in  addition  to  which  is  a  hi^-tide  basin 
of  4  acres,  with  1600  feet  of  quay  wall,  communicating  with  the  dodc  by  a  lock 
800  feet  by  60  feet.  The  tonnage  entering  this  port  has  risen  from  270,000 
tons  in  1851  to  upwards  of  500,000  tons  in  1858. 

'    The  inner  basin  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  29  feet  6  inches,  the  entrance  to 
28  feet;  but  the  foundations  of  the  walls  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  aUow  of  an 
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incraafled  deepening  of  tbe  entnooe  ehaimel  to  an  eodeiit  of  about  8  feet  The 
half-tide  basia  will  aooommodate  ateamen  of  the  largeat  aise.  The  entrance  is 
70  feet  wide,  being  15  feet  wider  than  the  entrance  of  the  Bate  Dock  recently 
opened  at  Cardiff. 

Wett  HartUpodL'-^CdifMacm  wet  docks,  850  and  8S0  feet  long,  witli 
large  graving  docks,  were  opened  in  this  harbour  on  the  1st  June,  1847, 
and  the  nnmber  of  ships  whidi  entered  to  load  or  for  refiige  hare  increased 
from  1242  of  169,021  tons  in  1848  to  4807  Tessels  and  589,990  tons  in 
1858*  The  coals  and  coke  shipped  thence  were  only  169,021  tons  in  184«, 
whilst  in  1858  the  (inaatity  had  risen  to  770,361  tons.  Besides  Oie  tidal  har- 
bonr,  44  acres  water  space,  the  docks,  boilding,  timber,  and  bond  yards,  cover 
an  area  of  upwards  of  175  acres. 

At  Ooole  there  are  four  wet  docks,  ooTering  10  acres  of  water  space,  besides  a 
diy  basin  and  patent  slip. 

At  Great  Grimsby  there  is  an  endosore  upwards  of  1|  miles  in  extent,  con- 
sisting of  quay  and  water  space,  enclosing  150  acres  of  grmind  claimed  from  the 
sea.  There  is  a  caiso  dock  of  30  acres,  and  a  tidal  basin  of  20  acres  water  area, 
with  locks,  graving  docks,  &c. 

At  MiddleAoraugh  there  is  a  wet  dock  of  9  acres  water  area,  opened  in 
May,  1842,  in  which  upwards  of  300  vessels  are  annually  aooommodatedy  taking 
away  above  half  a  miluon  tons  of  coal. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  a  capacious  dock  of  34  acres,  called  the  Victoria  Dock. 

At  Dundee  the  completed  docks  and  tidal  harbours  afiford  water  accommoda- 
tion of  42  acres. 

At  Greenoeh  there  are  three  tidal  hatboors  of  18|  acres  water  area,  and  ai 
Montrote  there  is  a  wet  dock  of  4  acrea. 

A  graving  dock  for  ocean  steamers  was  completed  in  1859  at  the  month  of 
the  lifley,  near  Dublin.  - 

EABTHENWARE.— In  a  lecture  delivered  beibre  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
April,  1860,  by  Mr.  Qoddard,  some  interesting  details  were  furnished  on  the 
Lambeth  stoneware  manufacture.  Drain  pipes  are  now  a  large  article  of  oon- 
sumpti(»L  At  one  time  there  were  40  kilns  in  Lambeth  burning  these  pipes, 
and  turning  out  about  60  miles  per  annum.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with 
stoneware  stills  and  jars  from  1  to  300  gallons,  condensers,  wonns, pipes  and  punqia 
for  conveying  adds,  jugs  and  ladles  for  lifting,  and  fttnnds  for  straining. 
Candle  makers  ars  largely  supplied  with  bottles,  pickle  jars,  jam  jars,  ginger 
beer,  potash,  and  porter  bottles.  Distillers,  wine  and  spirit  merdiants  have 
barrels,  bottles  or  cans,  flat  bottles,  &c.  The  domestic  uses  are  more  numerooa 
than  select,  Staflbrdshire  ware  bdng  more  approved,  except  for  beer  muga, 
Uacking  bcrf;tle8,  warmers,  butter  pots,  and  others  of  a  like  character. 

Druggists'  pots,  tobacconists^  jars,  insulators  for  telegraphic  wires,  stands  for 
aquariums,  are  all  made  of  stoneware,  besides  a  numerous  array  of  vessels  and 
anparatus  for  individuals  of  all  trades  and  requirements.  There  are  now  70 
kilns  in  Lambeth,  taming  out  each  perhaps  on  an  average  £50  per  kiln  per 
week,  and  consuming  upwards  of  20,000  tons  of  coals  per  annnnL  Twenty* 
three  thousand  tons  of  clay  are  annually  changed  into  useful  articles,  giving 
employment  to  more  than  800  persons,  and  the  returns  of  the  Lambeth  potters 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £150,000.  In  the  whole  trade  some  12  miles  of 
sewer  and  drain  pipes  are  turned  out  per  week,  and  about  1000  soil  pans. 

Hie  estimated  weight  of  the  earthenware  of  all  sorts  mannfinctared  at  tiie 
various  potteries  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1850  was  160,000  tons,  of  the  value 
of  £3,500,000,  of  which  the  china  was  put  down  at  about  oneJialf.  The  con- 
sumption of  gold  alone  in  the  embellishment  exceeds  £40,000  per  annnm.  The 
average  value  of  exports  of  earthenware  and  porcelain  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  three  years  ending  1859  was  £  1,300,000,  of  this  fUly  <me>third  goes 
to  the  United  States.  In  1843  the  value  of  exports  of  earthenware  was  only 
£573,000. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANT.— The  functions  of  this  Oorpcration  are  now 
wholly  political,  being  jointly  managed  by  the  Board  of  Ckmlrol^  onder  a  Seen* 
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taiy  of  State  appdnted  for  India,  and  the  Conrt  of  Directors.  The  Act  of  16 
and  17  Vict.  c.  96,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  SOth  April,  1854,  made 
material  alterations  in  the  oonstitntion  of  the  Directors  by  vesting  in  the  Crown 
the  appointment  of  some  of  the  directon.  Bj  that  Act  the  number  ot  Directors  was 
redaced  to  HghtBeti;  in  lien  of  thirteen  directors  ten  mtij  act;  and  in  all  dis- 
patches and  written  documents,  instead  of  the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  direo* 
tors,  those  of  the  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  with  that  of  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Court,  or  any  two  of  them,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  or  deputy 
secretary,  suffices.  Before  the  second  Wednesday  in  April,  1854,  the  Queen 
was  to  appoint  three  of  the  first  directors  for  two,  four,  and  six  yean;  aU  the 
directors  appointed  by  the  Queen  to  be  persons  who  have  serrcd  ten  years  in 
India,  dther  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Company.  In  the  month  of 
March,  1854,  the  existing  directors,  and  those  out  by  rotation  in  April,  1853,  had 
to  appoint  from  their  own  body  fifteen  of  the  first  directors — five  for  two  years, 
five  for  four  years,  and  five  for  six  years;  such  fifteen  directors,  with  the  three 
du-ectors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  constitute  the  direction  of  the  Company. 
The  directors  appointed  by  the  Queen  may  be  increased  to  six,  casual  vacancies 
may  be  supptied  by  the  Crown  until  those  not  so  appointed  are  reduced  to  twelve. 
Vacancies  in  the  number  of  Crown  directors,  or  of  the  Company's  directors,  to 
be  filled  np  bv  the  Crown,  or  the  Company.  Directors  to  be  appointed  for  six 
years,  and  to  be  re-eligible.  On  the  expiiy  of  terms  of  office,  biennial  Sections 
to  be  holden  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April.  Six  of  Uie  fifteen  directors 
first  appointed  by^  the  Company  were  to  be  persons  who  had  served  ten  years  in 
India.  Qualification  by  the  possession  of  Inaia  stock,  £1000  stock  to  be  deemed 
sufficient.  Existing  rights  cSf  patronage  ceased,  and  became  subject  to  the  Board 
of  ControL  Any  natural-bom  subject  of  the  Queen  desirous  of  beii^  admitted 
into  the  college  at  Haileybury,  or  of  being  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Company's  forces,  tbaj  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  such  admission  or 
appointment  Regulations  are  to  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  also 
respecting  admissions  into  the  military  seminarv  of  Addiscombe  ;  persona 
qualified  and  entitled  only  according  to  the  regulations  to  be  appointed  to  the 
civil  and  military  services  of  the  Conqiany .  Engineers  to  be  appointed  by  the ' 
Board  of  ControL  The  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Company  are  all  charged 
on  India.  The  dividend  of  10|  per  cent,  on  the  cajntal  is  to  be  paid  in  England 
out  of  the  revenues  of  India;  and  a  secoiity  fhnd  is  established  for  its  guarantee. 
The  dividend  is  redeemable  by  Parliament  at  any  time  after  April,  1874,  on 
payment  of  £200  for  every  £100  stock. 

The  East  India  territories  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  since  1849  have 
been  Jeitpore  (Bundelcnnd),  Snmbulpore  (Bengal),  Bnghut  (Cia-Sutlej  Hill 
States),  part  of  Sikkim  (N.E.  India),  Oodeypore  (S.  W.  fiontier  of  Bengal),  Fega 

g[artaban  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces),  the  territory  resumed  from  Mcer  All 
brad,  one  of  the  Ameers  of  Sdnde;  the  country  of  Juhuram  Sonaputtee  and 
Northern  Cachar,  the  Nagpore  territory,  Onde,  Jhansi  (Bundelcnnd),  and  Booda- 
wul  (Gandeish).  The  area  of  theseStatesoccupies  a  space  of  118,968  square 
miles.  The  reasons  for  annexation  were  partly  failure  of  heirs  and  partly  mis- 
conduct towards  the  British  Government.  Pegu,  conquered  from  the  Burmese, 
includes  2306  square  miles  and  133,000  souls. 

The  Indian  nuances,  debt,  &c.  may  here  be  treated  of,  reserving  for  the 
article  INDIA  those  details  more  especially  relating  to  shipping  and  commerce. 
On  the  30th  April,  1857,  there  were  in  India  281,569  troops,  of  which  254,286 
were  Company  s  troops,  and  27,283  royals.  Of  the  Company's  troops,  150,036 
were  in  Bengal.  The  mutiny  in  India,  and  the  heavy  expenses  arising  herefrom 
interfered  materially  with  the  progress  of  revenue  coUection,  and  entailed  a  heavy 
delt  on  the  country.  The  various  aggressive  and  defensive  wars  have  largely 
added  to  the  Indian  debt  Thus  during  the  Nepaul  and  Mahratta  wars  from 
1815  to  1820,  there  was  an  aggregate  deficit  in  expenditure  over  revenue 
of  nearly  £5,500,000.  In  the  first  Burmese  war  and  the  siege  of  Bhurtooor, 
from  1825  to  1827,  of  £13,500,000. 

The  Affghan,  Scinde,  and  Gwalior  wars,  1838  to  1844,  caused  a  deficit  of 
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nearly  £9,000,000;  the  first  Sikh  war,  1846  to  1848,  of  abont  £8,000,000;  and 
tfaeaecond  Sikh  war  of  £1,500,000;  the  second  Bormeoe  war  of  about  £8,500,000; 
while  the  mnttny  led  to  a  deficiency  of  imwarda  of  £30,000,000.  The  debt  of  the 
Goyemment  of  India,  which,  on  the  30th  April,  1834,  amounted  to  £41,350,952, 
and  on  which  interest  was  payable  of  £1,959,594,  had  risen,  in  April,  I860,  to 
£97,851,807,  with  interest  payable  amonnting  to  £4,461,029. 

Bbtubk  of  all  Stocks,  Loaits,  Debts,  and  Liabilitibb  chargeable  on  the 
East  India  Rbtevubs,  at  Homb  and  Abroad,  made  oat  for  Enghmd  to  Slat 
December,  1859;  for  India  to  80th  April,  1858. 


IlDIA. 

Bmwtbbkd  Dnr. 

LoAiia.                    1 

Beartng 
Intereat 

Not 
Bearing 
Intexeafe. 

TotaL 

Beartng 
Intereat. 

Not 
Bearing 
Intereat 

TotaL 

Oorenunent  of  India 

Bengal 

N.  Weatera  Proflnces 

Pavjaub 

Madraa 

Bomlwy         • 

Bengal 

N.  Weatern  Prorinoea 

Pni\)aab 

Madraa 

Bombftj         • 

GoTemment  of  India 

Bengal 

N.  western  Prorincea 

Pu^anb 

Madraa          • 

Bombay 

£ 

50,776,151 

38,450 

£ 

59,687 

18^874 

£ 
50,828,788 

87,324 

£ 

2,808,728 

50,699 
368,709 
562,379 

£ 

65,906 

£ 

2,389,684 

50.699 
860.709 
662.379 

50,799,601 

66.511 

50,866,112 

3,286,515 

65,056 

3,372,471 

TuAauBT  Nom. 

Sbticb  Frasai              1 

1,037,618 

153^100 
2,550 

896 

1,038,509 

158^100 
2,550 

2,479,188 

757,774 
1,569,308 

115,939 

2,595,078 

751,774 
1.568,808 

1,198,963 

896 

1,104,159 

4,800,221 

115,939 

4,916.160 

BiXJJ  Patabls. 

Dcpoeira                   1 
AMD  MiacEixAinBon.          | 

- 

1,083,491 
85,005 
488,014 
126,709 
109,511 
522.539 

1,088.491 
25,005 
488,014 
196,702 
109,511 
522,539 

8,848 

160.553 

20,000 

109,991 
227,021 

4.327,054 

1,580,604 

1,340,531 

828,020 

427,378 

698,234 

4,380,402 

1,741,157 

1,300.581 

828,020 

537.369 

925,255 

— 

2,355,192 

2,355,192 

520,913 

9,201.821 

9  722.734 

Betom  of  all  Stockp,  Loans,  Debts,  and  Liabilities  chai^geable  on  the  East  India 

Revenues,  at  Home  and  Abroad — continued. 


India. 

Total.                               | 

Bearing 
Intereat 

Not 
Bearing 
Intereat 

TotaL 

Government  of  India 

Bengal 

N.  western  Prorincea 

Ponjanb 

Madraa 

Bombay         f          i 

£ 

56.599,979 

10,553 

70.689 

869,709 

1.600,694 

1,798,879 

£ 
6,605.908 
1.605,609 
1,628,545 
964.722 
550,763 
1,220  773 

£ 
62,265.182 
1,766,162 
1,H99,244 
1,321,431 
2,151,457 
3,019,652 

60,600,513 

11,826,815          72,426,828     | 
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la  Bngknd  tbere  wore  the  foUowIng  UaMUtloa : 

Eaat  India  Bonds  .  t  •  I  • 

East  India  IXebentares       •  •  .  •  . 

India  5  per  eent  Sto^       •  .  •  .  • 

Owing  for  Exports  ..... 

Warrants  for  rarions  Farments  and  Bills  of  Exchange  outstanding 

Pay-Offloe  Demands  and  Admiralty  Claims,  ice. 

Capital  of  Indian  Railway  and  other  guaranteed  Gompanies  re- 
maining in  the  Home  Treasory,  after  deducting  Sums  (pertly 
estimated)  drawn  by  them  in  indlft  • 

HisoeUaneona  •  •  . 


£4,979,517 

14,956,000 

4,999,000 

286,896 

343,447 

592,740 


TMil 


4,087,060 
843,927 

£30,587,837 


The  abore  Is  ezdnsiTe  of  the  charge  upon  the  rerenues  of  India,  under  the  Aet  of  8  and  4 
WHL  IV.  cap.  88,  of  the  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £10. 10&  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  sum  of 
£6,000,000,  tne  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  Cknnpany,  which  ia  subject  to  redemption  by 
Parliament  on  payment  to  the  Company  of  £300  sterling  per  £100  stock. 

There  are  also  contingent  Uabilitiee  in  respect  of  interest-guaranteed  Indian  Bailway  and 
other  Companies,  and  ofBepayments  to  them  of  Capital  expended;  but  no  estlmat<e  can  be 
Ibimed  of  the  amount  of  these  UablHtlesL 


India  Office,  81st  January,  I860. 


GEOBOE  FBIEMD,  AcoouvTAMT-OmtAL, 


In  examining  the  Indian  ExPENDiruBE  we  find  that  hi  the  seven  jean  ending 
with  1858  the  diBborsements  were  under  the  following  heads: 


Aggregate' for 
7  Years. 

Annual 
ATcrage. 

CiTil  and  Political  Establishments        • 

Judicial  and  Police  Charges    - 

Roads  and  Public  Works 

Military  Charges,  including  Buildings  - 

Navy  and  Marine  Charges 

Mint  Charges           ... 

Interest  on  Debt      •             •             • 

Total  Expenditure  In  India       £ 

£ 

17,918,554 

18,086.980 

9.644,377 

60.878,496 

4,873,669 

590,869 

16,158,856 

£. 

9,569,793 

8.583,848 

1,877,766 

11,554,071 

694,810 

74,410 

3,808,836 

147,581,957 

91,063,036 

Besides  the  foregoing  smn,  £22,764,660  was  expended  in  England,  disbursed 
as  follows,  making  a  total  expenditnre  of  £170,845,917  in  the  seven  years,  or 
an  average  expenditnre  of  £24,335,181. 


CuAXoas 

IN 
EMOLANDl 

« 

1851^2 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 

DlTldends 

to 
Proxnleton 

of 

East  India 

Stock. 

Interest 

on  the 

Home 

Bond  Debt 

Estobllsh- 

mentsat 
Home,  Civil, 
Mmtary,and 

Maritime, 
Penslona,  R4> 
eruiting,  and 
Misoellaueons 

Expenses.. 

Another 
Charges. 

TotaL 

£ 
625,059 
634,070 
632,970 
628,335 
632,689 
627,893 
696,860 

£ 
191,023 
117,509 
119,012 
163.518 
152,017 
155,494 
159,165 

£ 
490,214 
603,162 
495,648 
546.216 
493,^834 
483,778 
764,782 

£ 
1,270,062 
1,442,747 
2,021,659 
1,683,666 
1,986,089 
9,262.606 
9,941,663 

13,608,413 
Arerage 

£ 

2,506,377 
3,697,488 
8,262,289 
3.011,735 
3,964,629 
3,529,673 
4,499,469 

4,407,876 

970,737 

$,n7,634 

• 

92,764,660 
8,252,094 

ECUABOR. — ^The  popolation  of  this  South  Alnerican  Republic  is  now 
987,000  souls.    Its  agriculture^  commerce,  and  general  trade  are  steadily  in- 
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creasing.  The  yalae  of  the  exports  now  averages  half  a  milKon  sterfing;  diej 
consist  chiefly  of  cocoa,  about  14,766,000  lbs.;  straw  hats,  82,255  docen;  hides, 
raw  and  tanned;  tobacco,  5,151  cwts.;  bark,  about  the  same  quantity;  orchilla 
weed,  22,600  ewL;  caoutchouc,  748  cwt ;  timter,  sareapariUa,  oofiee,  &&  Tlie 
trade  witii  Panama,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  ste^jn  packets  which  touch  at 
Guayaquil,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  decimal  system  was  adopted  fbr  monies^ 
weights,  and  measures,  in  Oct  1858. 

The  annual  lerenue  and  expenditure  of  this  Stale  are  each  about  £200,000. 
The  foreign  debt  of  Ecuador  amounts  to  £1,824,000,  beii%  the  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Colombia  assigned  to  this  State,  when  it  became  an  independent  pro- 
vince, and  the  accumulated  arrears,  besides  which  it  has  an  internal  debt  of 
about  £130,000. 

The  progress  of  the  external  trade  of  this  republic  is  shown  by  the  following 
moYcments  df  shipping  and  statistics: 

KfTBItB  AT  THB  POBT  OV  OTTATAQtriL. 

Na  Tonnage 

1856  SI  6  4S,<1S 

1857  S57  46,199 
185B           190  «,91S 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  several  articles  of  domestic  produce  imported 
fix)m  Guayaquil  in  1858  were  as  follows: 
ArUclML 


185S 
185S 
1855 


Ka 
175 
945 
246 


Tonnage. 
91,746 
97,768 
19,198 


Cocoa 

Straw  Hata 

Hides,  Tanned 

TolMtcoo 

BarmpMTilla 

Tamarindi 

CofliM 

OremUa 

Bark 

Timber 

Caaea 

MangroTes 

Firewood 

India  Babbar 


Specie 
GoUtDnit 


Qnlntela 
Dosena 

Na 
Qolntato 


n 
n 
II 


Logs 
Eacb 
Poles 

Qulntali 


Qnantitf. 

19a,5«i 

94,519 

90,465 

9,078 

944 

787 

99S 

16,111 

5,333 

17,844 

72,600 

2,865 

1,908 


Talne. 

£964,746 

73,567 

12,279 

10.360 

a.839 

918 

9.000 

10,740 

15,999 

96,769 

9,420 

858 

1,604 

9,419 

4i6,997 
46,941 


£474,894 

Yalub  of  the  Principal  and  other  Aancxsa  Iicpobtbd  into  the  Fobs 
of  GuATAQun.  in  the  Years  1857  and  1858. 


Arttclea 


Hannfiictaies : "  Cotton 
„  Linen  . 

„  Woollen 

„  SUk  and  Raw 

Hosiery    .... 

Thread  and  Tape 

Wearing  Apparel    . 

Hardware        .       . 

Metals:— Iron,  Copper,  Load, 

Earthenware  and  PDrcelaln 

Glass        .... 

Soap,  Candles,  Wax,  kc 

Grocery  .... 

Flour       .       .       •       . 

Wine       .       .       •       . 

Spirits      .       .       •       . 

Dmgs,  Spices,  Ac.  . 

Stationery,  Books,  Ac    . 

Funillure       .       •       • 

Other  Articles 


Ac 


Total 


1857. 


£ 

193,726 

92,161 

192,939 

81,616 

14,381 

12,422 

9,684 

21,757 

7,378 

5,729 

4,974 

10,000 

81,362 

86,486 

16.441 

21,842 

6,327 

7,514 

6.888 

87,438 

681,000 


1808. 


£ 

184,701 

22,796 

51,076 

12,805 

9,568 

4,940 

10,731 

97,885 

15,236 

8,745 

13,330 

28,769 

30,513 

26,029 

45.580 

82,889 

5,969 

4,180 

7,271 

13,863 

606,456 
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Vii.ua  of  Impobtb  and  Expons  at  the  Port  of  Qvataquu.,  tn  «aeh 

Tear,  from  lesa  to  1858. 


Yean. 

Import!. 

KzportA 

* 

£ 

£ 

ISftS 

808,180 

804,885 

18A8 

860.988 

847,180 

1854 

817,094 

859,888 

18S5 

838,285 

868,392 

18M 

895,739 

889,484 

IW7 

681,000 

741,169 

1858 

606,456 

474,894 

EGGS.—The  Import  of  foreign  eggs  for  consumption  iii  the  United  Kingdom 
is  enormous,  and  yearlj  increasing.  In  a  lone  statistical  paper  '*  On  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  in  Eggs  and  Fonltry,'^  which  I  pabushed  in  the 
Quarterljf  JounuU  qf  Agriculture  of  Edinburgh  for  October,  1856, 1  furnished 
some  curious  and  interesting  details  on  the  trade  and  consumption  of  eges 
in  ▼arious  countries,  which  may  be  consulted  b^  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  the  subject  and  desire  to  obtain  Ailler  mformation.  The  following 
Table  shows  the  Quantities  of  Eggs  enters  anntialiy  for  Home  Consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdon^  and  the  Duty  ^      -— 


Yeaiu 

Imported  fhsn  all  Puts. 

Cutoms  Dotted 

Nttmber. 

£ 

1848 

m 

. 

88,106,465 

82.127 

1849 

m 

« 

97,884,551 

85.695 

1850 

m              « 

m 

105,780,688 

88,577 

1851 

m             m 

m 

115.534,248 

49,149 

1852 

^                       M 

- 

108,820,560 

89.507 

1858* 

- 

- 

128,607,041 

28,886 

1854 

86,970,856 

From  8fh  Angmlk 
Coble  Feet 

1854 

• 

184,816 

18,005 

1855 

m 

500,031 

16,668 

1856 

m 

586,978 

19^566 

1867 

m 

635,055 

21.169 

1858 

m             m 

672,760 

22,426 

1859 

m                 tt 

748,572 

24,787 

•  The  Hutj  on  Foreign  Egn  was  reduced,  on  Hh.  June  1868,  from  lOId.  to  4d.  per  130, 
and  mlMeqiiently  altered  on  8tn  Angast  1854,  to  8d.  per  caMo  foot  or  the  contalaiDg 
package. 

Two  hundred  egp;s  are  estimated  to  be  packed  in  one  eubic  fbot^  hence 
the  foreign  imports  m  1859  numbered  148,714,400.  France  and  Belgium  are 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  but  em  even  reach  us  now,  by  steamers,  fh>m 
Spain  and  more  distant  quarters.  The  home  production  of  e^  is  large,  and 
the  imports  from  Ireland,  of  which  we  hare  no  specific  details,  must  also  be 
eonsiderable,  for  the  poultry  kept  in  Ireland  have  doubled  in  number  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  are  now  nearly  12,000,000  head. 

EGYPT. — ^The  trade  with  Egypt  has  greasy  increased  of  late  years.  In 
1843  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Alezandbria  was  £1,005,412,  of  wliich 
but  £236,590  was  from  Great  Britain.  In  1857  the  total  hnports  were 
£2,350,942,  of  which  £1,301,181  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  total  exports 
in  Hke  manner  hare  increased  from  £1^1,268  to  £4,992,53 1 ,  the  proportions 
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flUpped  to  Great  Britftin  standing  refpectiTely  at  £310,614  and  £2,500,000, 
whde  in  the  two  prerioua  yean,  1855  and  56,  they  were  half  a  million  more. 
Of  the  imports  in  1857,  £899,245  was  BiitiBh  cotton  nuurafiietiureB.  The 
number  of  Teaseb  that  entered  at  Alexandria  in  1856  was  2344. 

The  following  tables  show  the  rapid  pn^greas  of  this  oonntiy  within  late 
yesis. 

BVTBnS  cm  ▼BStKLS  AT  THB  VOST  OV  ALKZAHDUA. 


Team 

Steamen. 

Safltng  Yeiidt. 

PiMCingwi. 

1864 

919 

9148 

16,460 

1855 

947 

9857 

96,680 

1656 

906 

9844 

88.499 

1857 

849 

9158 

86,688 

1856 

856 

9oa 

45,487 

The  Tshie  of  the  goods  which  pass  tfarongh 
amoant  to  between  three  and  foiir  millions  sterj 
besides  huge  amoonts  of  specie. 

POBT  cm  SUEZ. 


to  and  from  India,  already 
and  is  yearly  increasing:. 


Tetti. 

flalUiig 

Pftnengwi 

fhsn 

SoropoL 

KatiTMi 

Negro 
Popalitioii. 

unitary. 

991 
809 

874 
879 

9699 
9588 

8905 
6899 

1861 

1508 
1559 
1796 

851 

76 
850 
136 

1108 

8 

9770 

96 

EMIGBATIONw^In  the  fifteen  yean  ending  with  1858,  8,419,048  emignrnts 
left  the  United  Kingdom  for  various  destinationB,  ezclosiTe  of  many  others  who 
left  in  passenger  ships,  which  did  not  come  under  the  superrision  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners.  Of  tiiese  the  laigest  number  went  to  America,  2,294,79S 
proceeding  to  the  United  States,  and  532,049  to  the  British  North  American 
Ccdonles,  principally  Canada,  Imt  many  of  the  latter  only  passed  through  the 
Province  to  the  western  States.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  as  showing  the  im* 
provement  in  Uie  condition  of  those  who  emigrated,  that  the  Irish  emigrants 
sent  home  between  the  years  1855  and  1858  upwards  of  two  millions  sterlmg  to 
bring  oat  their  friends  and  relatives  to  icnn  them.  533,974  proceeded  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies.  The  laigest  emigration  was  in  the  years  1851-54,  when  it 
averaged  340,000  per  annum,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  dedinine. 

To  encourage  immigration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  £e  land  being 
bought  up  by  large  speculators,  the  Canadian  Government  has  ofitared  free  srante 
of  liuid  to  s^ers  in  special  localities  under  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  summaxy: — ^The  grants  are  of  100  aeres  each.  Applicants  for  these 
must  DO  frdl  eighteen  years  old.  Within  one  month  after  the  land  has  been 
allotted  to  him,  the  applicant  must  take  possession  of  it;  he  must  put  in  a  state 
of  cultivailon  at  least  twelve  acres  in  four  years  ;  he  must  build  a  house  (twenty 
foet  by  eighteen),  and  reside  on  the  lot  until  the  conditioiis  of  the  settlement 
are  duly  performed.  Families  of  several  settlers  entitled  to  lands,  if  they  wish 
to  reside  on  a  single  lo^LwiU  be  free  to  do  so ;  but  they  must  make  the  clearings 
required  on  each  lot.  The  Government  has  opened  a  road  through  Uie  district^ 
and  the  settlers  must  keep  that  road  in  repair. 

AH  lands  intended  for  sale  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  exdusive  of  New 
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Zealand,  are  disposed  of  by  pablk  auction,  or  at  least  they  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance pass  that  ordeal;  and  they  are  not  sold  for  less  than  20#  per  acre,  except- 
ing in  die  case  of  Tasmania,  where,  by  a  recent  Act,  the  pastoral  lands  may  be 
sold  farlOa  per  acre.  With  such  exceptions,  these  are  Imperial  regulations  of 
the  past  regime;  but  some  of  the  local  governments  who  have  now  power  to 
legislate  on  the  subject,  are  contemplating  important  changes,  and  have  with 
that  view  repeatedly,  but  as  yet  unsuccessfully,  brought  forward  new  projects, 
with  the  chief  object  of  giving  increased  fiwiHties  for  the  settlement  of  a  resident 
population.  In  New  Z^land  the  land  is  disposed  of  upon  terms  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  each  province,  varying  firom  6«  to  40«  per  acre. 

There  are  Government  emigration  officers  in  London,  Liveipool,  Glasgow, 
and  all  the  other  principal  outsorts.  These  officers  act  under  Uie  immftHiftiig 
directions  of  Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners,  and  tiie  following  is  a 
summaiy  of  their  duties  :— 

They  procure  and  give,  gratuitously,  information  as  to  the  sailing  of  ships  and 
means  of  accommodation  for  emigrants;  and  whenever  applied  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  see  that  all  agreements  between  shipowners,  agents,  or  masters,  and 
mtending  emigrants  are  dul^  performed.  They  also  see  that  tiie  provisions  of 
the  Passengers'  Act  are  stncuy  complied  with,  viz.:  that  passenffer-^hips  are 
sea-worthy,  that  they  have  on  board  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  water, 
medicines,  &c.,  and  that  they  sail  with  proper  punctuality. 

They  attend  personally  at  their  offices  on  every  week  day,  and  afibrd  gratui- 
tonsly  all  the  assistance  m  their  power  to  protect  intending  emigrants  against 
fraud  and  imposition,  and  to  obtain  redress  where  oppression  or  izguiy  has  been 
practised  on  tiiem. 

Free  and  assistedpassages  to  the  Colonies  are  granted  for  New  South  Wales^ 
by  Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Commissioners,  8,  Park-street,  Westminster;  for 
Siouth  Australia,  by  the  South  Australian  Government  Emigration  Agent,  8, 
Great  Queen-street,  Westminster;  for  Otago,  New  Zealand,  by  the  Otago  Emif 
eration  Office,  20,  St.  Andrew-square,  Edinburgh ;  for  Canterbuir,  New 
Zealand,  by  the  Canterbury  Emigration  Office,  32,  Charing  Cross;  and  for  the 
Cape,  by  Uie  Hon.  W.  Held,  Emigration  Commissioner,  &idge-Btreet,  West* 
minster. 

All  these  gentiemen  will,  if  requested,  supply  forms  of  application.  Eli^Ie 
for  such  passages  are — 1.  Persons  in  the  habit  of  VTorking  for  wages  as  agncul- 
tural  labourers,  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and  copper  miners.  2.  Single  remale 
servants,  under  the  age  of  36.  3.  Married  country  mechanics,  such  as  masons, 
bricklayers,  blacksmitiis,  farriers,  wheelwrights,  sabers,  carpenters,  and  har- 
deners. 4.  The  same  class  of  mechanics  when  single,  if  they  accompany  ueir- 
parents,  or  are  either  with  a  sister  or  sisters  not  less  tium  12  years  old. 

For  tiie  Cape,  passages  are  also  eranted  to  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers, 
painters,  plumbers  and  glaziers,  plasterers,  blockmakers,  whitesmitiis,  tinplate- 
workers,  wheelwrights,  s&pwrights,  boatmakers  and  sailmakers,  coopers,  coach* 
builders,  saddlers  and  hamessmakers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  bookbinders,  compo* 
sitors  and  printers,  butchers  and  bakers. 

The  ages  of  married  couples  must  not;  in  the  case  of  either  the  husband  or 
wife,  exceed  45  years.  Husbands  cannot  be  accepted  without  their  wives,  nor 
wives  without  their  husbands.  Single  women  under  18,  without  their  parents^ 
are  not  admissible,  unless  under  the  care  of  some  near  married  relations.  Fami- 
lies with  two  children  under  7  and  three  children  under  10  years  of  age  are 
ineligible  for  free  passages  to  New  South  Wales,  but  they  may  obtain  passages 
for  South  Australia,  Otago,  Canterbury  and  the  Cape.  Widowers,  and  widows 
with  young  children,  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habitual  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  or  who  have  not  been  vaccinated,  or  not  had  the  small-pox,  cannot  bo 
accepted. 

In  ever^  emigrant  ship  dispatched  to  the  Cape,  a  free  eMn  passage  is  given 
to  a  certificated  teacher,  togetner  with  his  family,  on  condition  of  instructing  tha 
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QB^grantfl  during  Hie  Toyage.    Aiwiiitcid  wnignrtkifn  to  Natal  is  confined  to  flie 
nomniees  of  the  Cdonista. 

Mr.  Sichaid  W.  Boiler,  of  Hobart  Town,  fbrwanla  to  Tasmania  ^reqiecCabls 
single  females,  accustomed  to  domestic  occupations."  Candidates  for  a  free 
passsge  must  be  between  the  a^  of  16  and  35,  and  must  bare  been  accustomeil 
to  the  duties  of  cooks,  housemaids,  nuTBerymaids,  nnnerTgOTernesses,  &e.  Hie 
agency  is  oondueted  bj  Mr.  Thomas  fi.  Parker,  at  the  Tasraaoiaa  Emdgmtiaa 
(Mtee,  89,  Bnckleisbnrj,  London. 

-  A  portion  of  the  passage  money  must  be  oootributed  by  the  emlgranti.  IVor 
South  Australia  these  part  paymentB  are: 

If  arrtod  agiicQttarml  labonms  imdar  4A  mnit  pay      •  £10  0 

Wben  orer  45  and  under  60                         „  -  S    0  0 

Over  M  and  undtr  60                                   „  -  10    0  0 

Single  men  under  40                                    „  •  19  0 

Female  MTvanta                                         „  •  10    0  0 
Single  caaatrr  meehanlci^  aoeompanled  by 

parenti  and  liateTB                                   „  •.  5   0  0 

For  New  Sooth  Waka  the  part  paTmenta  ara:^iS8  per  head  for  diOdren  under  19 ;  £A  per 
head  for  aU  pemna  between  13  and  40 ;  £8  ibr  all  pertona  between  40  and  50.  For  ilngle  mea 
over  49,  Ibr  iln^e  women  orer  SA,  and  for  the  wlrea  or  hnabanda  of  persona  reddent  in  th»* 
colony,  the  fiill  pa]rmen^  of  £1S  each  la  to  be  paid.  The  part  paTmento  for  emigrBats  to  tti» 
Cape  are  £1  from  emy  malet  and  10«  tcom  erery  fomale  adolL 

Emigrants  to  wfi(«i  free  passages  haye  been  granted  must  find  th^  own  out- 
fits, without  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  embark.  The  smallest  quantity  of 
ctothJng  which  will  be  passed  is^For  men  and  lads— ^  shirts,  6  pain  of  sto<^« 
ings,  8  flannel  shirts,  2  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  2  complete  suits  of  stroi^  outer 
citing,  and  2  lbs.  of  marine  soap.  For  wom^i  and  girls — 6  shifts,  2  flannel 
petticoats,  6  pairs  of  stockings,  2  pairs  of  strong  boots  or  shoes,  2  strong  gownff 
(one  of  warm  material),  4  towels,  3  sheets  for  ^ch  berth,  and  2  lbs.  of  marine 
soiq).  Two  or  three  coloured  shuts  for  men,  and  an  extra  supply  of  flamiel  iaae 
women  and  children,  are  yery  desirable. 

Emigrants  sent  out  by  Uie  Ckymmissioner  fbr  the  Cape  are  provrded  widr 
cooking  utensils,  bedding,  canyass  bags  to  contain  linen,  kniyes  and  fbila, 
spoons,  metal  plates  and  drinking  mugs,^  which  articles  will  be  the  property  o(f 
ttie  emigrants,  proyided  they  behaye  well  on  the  yqyage.  Bedding  and  cooking 
and  mess  utensils  are  also  fbnnd  fbr  fbee  emi^^nmts  to  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia.  The  Otago  agent  proyides  cooking  utensils,  but  ther 
emigrants  must  flnd  bedding  (viz.  for  each  bed,  1  mattress,  1  bolster,. 
2  blankets,  1  coyeriet),  and  mess  utensils  (yis.  fbr  each  person  1  knife  and  flirk, 
1*  deep,  tin  or  pewter  plate,  I  spoon,  1  drinking-mug,  1  hook-pot).  The  same 
articles  are  to  be  found  by  emigrants  who  haye  obtained  assisted  passages  to 
Canterbniy. 

The  baggage  of  each  emigrant  must  not  weigh  more  than  half  a  ton.  It  must 
be  closely  packed  in  one  or  more  boxes,  not  more  than  2  feet  8  inches  long,  I 
fbot  6  indies  wide,  and  1  foot  6  inches  deep.  The  owner's  name  sh^ild 
be  painted  on  the  boxes.  Mattresses  and  feather  beds,  firearms,  wine,  spirits, 
beer,  gunpowder,  percussion  caps,  and  lucifer  matches  cannot  be  taken  hj 
emigrants. 

'  EXCISE  DUTIES.— A  return,  issued  fix>m  the  office  of  the  Accountant  Gene- 
ral, of  the  excise  duties  receiyed  during  the  years  1857  and  1858,  ^ows  that  the 
gross  sums  raised  were  yeir  nearly  the  same  in  both  of  those  years— rather 
more  than  18^  millions.  The  articles  from  which  die  greatest  excise  duties 
were  raised  were,  spirits,  j^,299,000  being  due  to  this  source  of  reyenue; 
;£5,568,000  by  the  duty  on  malt;  £1,229,000  by  that  on  paper  of  aU  kinds. 
The  hop  duties  in  1858  produced  a  sum  of  £417,526,  and  348,869  were  paid  by 
the  railway  companies  as  the  duty  on  the  sums  receiyed  tat  the  conyeyance  of 

Sassengers.    Of  the  whole  18^  millions,  £12,500,000  are  raised  in  £ngland« 
:3,500,000  in  Scotland,  and  i:2;500,000  in  Ireland. 
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EXPOBTS— From  1640  to  1853  the  aggregate  amoant  of  Britkih  exports 
exceeded  the  national  debt  bj  nearly  £100,000,000;  the  dedaied  yalue  of  Britisli 
and  Irish  exports  haying  been  £877,269,124,  while  daring  the  same  period  the 
highest  amount  of  the  national  debt  was  only  £791,809,838  in  1848. 

In  1863  the  expoits  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  the 
amount  haying  increased  in  fourteen  years  about  88  per  cent.  These  exports 
were  distribute  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  the  proportion  of 
66  to  83  per  cent,  respecdyely.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  exports  were  principally 
to  Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  Of  the  exports  to  British  possessions, 
the  East  Indies  took  the  largest  proportion  till  1853,  when  the  Australian  ex- 
ceeded the  Indian  exports. 

To  show  the  efiect  <tf  free  trade,  in  1832  the  total  yalue  of  exports  was 
£86,450,594;  in  1853  the  amount  was  £98,933,781;  the  most  rapid  adyance 
baying  been  made  since  1848.  The  effect  of  the  gold  dlscoyeries  in  the  United 
States  and  Australia  has  been  to  stimulate  trade.  The  exports  in  the  four  years, 
from  1850  to  1854,  to  the  United  States  had  been  increased  to  the  extent  of 
£14,500,000  by  gold.  With  respect  to  Australia  in  1852  and  1853,  the  only 
years  influenced  by  gold,  the  exports  had  risen  £11,500,000.  So  that,  during 
four  years,  the  gold  discoyeries  had  already  stimulated  trade  to  the  extont  ^ 
£26,000,000. 

At  page  5  of  this  Supplement  I  hare  already  giyen  the  real  yalue  of  the 
exports  to  1858.  In  1859  the  net  yalue  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures  was  ;f  130,440,427,  showing  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  oyer  1857, 
and  upwards  of  1 1  per  cent  oyer  1858.  The  real  yalue  of  the  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  exported  for  the  past  three  years  was  as  follows: 

1857  ...  £24,100,194 

1858  «  .  .  23,174,028 

1859  .  •  •  S^a08,16l 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that,  to  proye  the  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition  of  the  trade  of  &e  country,  the  yalues  of  imports  and  expcots  respec- 
tiyely,  representing  (to  use  a  commercial  term)  the  account  current  between 
our  merchants  and  their  customers  abroad,  should  as  nearly  as  possible  balance 
each  other,  so  that  we  should  neither  appear  to  receiye  more  goods  than  we  can 
afford  to  pay  for,  nor  to  supply  more  than  are  duly  accounted  for  to  us  in  return. 
We  find,  howeyer,  to  take  tne  past  year  as  an  example,  that  after  deducting  the 
yalue  of  the  foraign  articles  imported  and  not  consumed  in  this  country  (with 
respect  to  which,  therefore,  no  liability  can  be  iuenrred  by  us  abroad,  or,  if 
incurred,  is  discharged  by  their  re-exportation),  from  the  total  yalue  of  the 
imports,  the  remaining  amount  exceeds  the  yalue  of  the  British  produce  exported 
by  upwards  of  23^  mulions. 

Thna,  Real  valae  of  imports  in  1869         -  -  -       £179,884,981 

Deduct  Real  yalue  -of  foreign  an4  colonial  merehsndise 
exported  •  -  .         •   -  -  -  2^208,163 

Beal  value  of  imports  to  be  oonenmed  in  fbls  coontry       '  •         154,181,818 
Bealralneof  ezportBofBriftlahprodnce  -         -  •         -  •         180,440,427 

DUterence      •   •  -    -  28,691,391 

The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  is  however  at  once  found  in  the  fact  thai 
the  yalue  of  the  exports,  as  declared  by  the  merchant  here  on  shipment,  neces- 
sarily excludes  the  diarges  for  freight,  insurance,  shipping,  and  landing,  incident 
to  the  conyeyance  of  the  goods  to  a  foreign  port^  and  their  deliyery  were,  and 
also  the  profit  attendant  on  their  transport  nom'  one  cotintry  to  another,  while 
the  value  assigned  to  the  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  being  computed  from  the 
prices  which  t£e  goods  bear  m  this  market,  must  include  both  the  chutes  just 
enumerated  and  the  profit  realized  by  the  importer;  This  consideration 
we  deem  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  a  difference  not  amounting  to  13  per 
cent. 
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SVom  a  return  issaed  hf  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  flie  dedared  yalne  of 
Briti^  and  Irish  inodace  and  mannfiustares  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom daring  1859,  the  following  list  has  been  compiled,  showing  the  order 
in  which  the  varioos  commnnitiee  of  the  world  rank  as  oar  castomers.  Its 
chief  featare  is  the  extraordinary  growth  of  oar  Eastern  trade.  In  1857,  the 
Falne  of  oar  exports  to  Aastralia  was  exactly  eqaal  to  those  to  India,  namely, 
£11,600,000.  In  the  sabeeqnent  two  years  the  Indian  total  has  increased  75 
per  cent.,  while  oar  conmieroe  with  Aastralia,  alihoa^  better  in  1859  than 
1858,  shows  a  decline.  Within  the  same  period,  also,  oar  dealings  wi&  China 
have  doubled.  Contrasted  with  the  fignres  of  1858  the  trade  wi&  oor  possea- 
sions  daring  the  past  year  (which  still  constitntes  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the 
entire  export  operations  of  the  United  Kingdom),  presents  an  increase  in  all 
instances  save  those  of  the  West  Indies,  Singapore,  the  Channel  Islands,  Manii- 
tias,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  British  Hondoras.  The  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  which  experienced  a  serioas  check  after  the  panic  of  1857,  haye  recovered 
Co  a  point  beyond  their  fbnner  scale,  and  are  now  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  oar 
total  exports  alone.  Qeimany,  although  her  trade  with  as  has  declined  for  the 
past  three  years,  takes  aboat  half  as  much  as  the  United  States,  and  then 
follow  Soath  America  and  Holland.  France  presents  a  falling  off  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  most  unhealthy  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
In  1857  Turkey  stood  before  Russia;  but  last  year  their  positions  were  trans- 
posed. 8|Mun,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  the  Papid  States  all  figure  on  tibe  unfa^ 
vourable  side.  Sardinia,  however,  shows  a  good  increase.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
wa^r  have  also  carried  on  a  large  trade,  white  that  with  Belgium  has  been  un- 
satisfactory. Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  our  trade  with  European  States 
is  every  year  becoming  of  a  more  secondaiy  character  as  compared  with  that 
which  we  have  establi^ed  among  our  colonial  and  American  progeny.  It  is  to 
those  quarters  that  the  magnificent  augmentation  exhibited  in  the  present  total 
over  1858,  and  which  renders  it  of  unprecedented  amount,  is  entirelv  due.  The 
general  increase  is  £13,831,671,  while  to  the  colonies  and  the  Umted  States  it 
was  £14,022,424.  The  balance  of  our  business  carried  on  with  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  resolted,  therefore,  in  a  falling  off. 
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Bittlah  poaBesriona— 
India 
Avttnlla 

Brltlah  North  America    - 
Hongkong 
G»pe  of  Good  Hope 
British  Wert  Indies 
Singapore 
Gibraltar         • 
Ceylon 
Malta 

Channel  Uands 
Manrltlns 
British  Guiana 
WestCoeet  of  AMca(Brit) 
Ionian  Islands 
Natal 

British  Hoodnras 
Heligoland 
St  Helena 

Aden  •  ■ 

Falkland  Islands 
Ansension         -  • 

Kooria  Mooria 


1858. 


1869L 


£. 

£. 

16.782,386 

••• 

19,838,699 

10,463,033 

••• 

11,335,616 

8,159,845 

••• 

8,615,067 

1,145,609 

••• 

1,031,595 

1,603,618 

••• 

1,763,168 

1,793,838 

*•• 

1,606.700 

960,335 

••• 

1,430,384 

858,788 

••• 

714,867 

541,131 

••• 

667,680 

433,066 

••• 

684,107 

508,364 

••• 

612,953 

603,103 

••• 

667,304 

459,748 

•»• 

555,346 

863,735 

•>• 

879.058 

837,905 

>•• 

261,038 

100,785 

••• 

174,936 

136,710 

••• 

115,644 

883 

«•« 

60,338 

84,957 

••• 

43.890 

86,899 

••• 

48,705 

38 

••• 

11,183 

6,917 

••• 

9.637 

nL9!MiJi 

977 

46,125,046 
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1868. 

1868. 

1  United  SftalM!* 

£. 

£, 

Aflaatieporti 

«• 

18,994,816 

••• 

99,174,946 

496,688 

•  a. 

487,088 

14481,448  ■ 

99,611,868 

&  OennaoT  ;— 
HanaeTowna 

0^091,877 

• 
•  •• 

9^180,104 

Pniaala 

1,966,169 

•  •• 

1,499,641 

Hanorer 

1,64a  189 

... 

667,049 

MeeklenbuiK    - 

69,881 

•  •• 

64,870 

Oldenbnrg 

61,684 

13,748,11a- 

53,096 

ll,7n,l6S 

4.  Sonth  America:^ 

BraxU 

8,984,817 

• 
••• 

8,686,858 

ChUl 

1,117,680 

••• 

1,474,568 

BnenoaAyiea  - 

1,008,819 

••• 

966,177 

Pera 

1,163,166 

••• 

857,008 

NewOnnadA  - 

606,749 

••• 

739,468 

YengfUk 

693,670 

••• 

692,688 

TenesnelA 

816,788 

..• 

817,706 

Ecnador 

96,968 

8,646,491  - 

99,951 

8,788.914 

&  Holland 

6,478,319 

•  •• 

^379,794 

6b  France               • 

4,868,819 

«•• 

4,744,108 

7.  Rnasia:— 

Nortbem  porta 

9,794,609 

■  •  • 

8,493,016 

Southern  porta 
Territory  in  N.  E.  Asia 

867,890 

aw 

646,188 

— 

•  •• 

13,769 

Settlement  on  N.W.  Coaal 

•  •• 

of  Amerlea   - 

.— 

•  •• 

609 

ft  AM.4QA  , 

4,058,668 
8,769,458 

&  Toxkej 

m 

o,wa,wyv  ■ 
4,966,619 

••• 

9.  Foreign  Weatlndlea,  Haytl,  Ac. 

9,687,063' 

«»• 

8,556,971 

la  China  (exdnalTB  of  BonAkong) 

1,780,778- 

••• 

9,536,086 

11.  EgTPt 

la.  Spam  and  the  Canary  lalanda 

- 

1,986,899' 

••• 

9,19^889 

9,179,lS6r 

.•• 

9,081,637 

1&  Belgium 
14.  Sardinia 

l,81^95r 

••« 

1,474,878 

1,174,680 

••• 

1,406,884 

15.  Portugal  and  the  Aaorei    . 

16.  Two  SidUea 

l,648,90r 

••• 

1,898,090 

1,669,166 

••• 

1,161,788 

17.  Jara 

839,046 

••• 

1,073,088 

1&  Tuacanj        •             • 

933,931 

••• 

801,779 

19.  Austria 

1,998,199 

••• 

789,886 

90.  Denmark  (inchidlng  Iceland) 

696,309 

*•• 

734,009 

SI.  West  Coast  of  AMea,  foreign 

691,406 

••• 

710,939 

99L  Philippine  Idands       - 

641,476 

••• 

684,788 

9a.  SyrU 

760,497 

•  M 

677,387 

94.  Ifezlflo 

411,831 

•  M 

597,951 

U.  Sweden 

498,144 

•  •• 

546,639 

96  Norway 

996,388 

•  •• 

497,644 

97.  Greece          -             • 

949,469 

•  •• 

863,809 

98.  Papal  States 

409,648 

•  •• 

959,987 

99.  Central  America 

888,179 

*•• 

936,669 

8a  African  ports  In  the  Bed  Sea 

'     4,536' 

•  •• 

•904,994 

St  South  Sea  Islands 

67,333 

•  •• 

114,949 

89.  WallachUandMoldari* 

175,966' 

•  •• 

111,097 

8&  Morocco 

'   84,076 

•  •• 

96,390 

84.  Cape  Verd  Islands 

.     m 

14,735 

.»• 

93,159 

85.  Algjerla         - 

31,083 

>«4 

99,169 

86.  Persia       .    - 

'      8,996 

•  •• 

18,916 

87.  Tunla 

'      4,530' 

*** 

5,597 

88.  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa 

1,997. 

•  •• 

4,391 

89.  Japan 

— 

»•• 

9,899 

40.  Cambqfa,  Cochin  China,  A  Tonquin 

— 

... 

505 

41.  Ladrone  Islands 

m 

468 

•  •• 

879 

49.  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits 

m 

_ 

*>• 

46 

43w  French  PoBsesalons  In  India 

m 

£1 

831 

•  •• 

£1 

— 

16,606,766 

80,440,497 

•  £900^000  for  tetognvh  wires. 
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Deglaxed  Valux  or  Exfobtatiors. 


Apptrel  and  dopf 
Bvertnd  alo 
Boolu 
Bnttar 
Candlit 

ChMM  m 

Goal  and  «iiliii 
Cordaca 
Cottooa  • 

Cotton  jarn 
Eaitlienwary  • 
Flah 

Funltoro       • 
Glan  » 

Eaberdafbarj 
Hardwarea      • 
Leather 
Llnena 
I4nen7am 
Machinery 
Iron  and  steel 
Copper  and  bnaa 

ijQttd.  ■ 

Tin 

onaeed 

Painters*  colonn 

PicUea  and  lancea 

Plate  and  jeweltory 

Salt 

SQks 

Soap 

Soda 

Spliita 

Stationerr 

Sngar,  refined 

"Wool 

WooUena 

Woollen  yam 

Vnennmerated  itftidaa 


Subjoined  ore  die  qv&Btities 
coq«amption;^- 


ISML 

<1,94S,858 

1,S51,755 

890,584 

Ml,053 

157,618 

90,718 

S,045,434 

166.G25 

88,491,848 

9,579,479 

1,153,679 

676,787 

858,019 

569,905 

8,469,833 

8,977.607 

9,019,916 

4,194,856 

1,746,340 

8,599,359 

11,197.073 

9,855,051  ' 

616,915 

1,691,849 

844,978 

880,559 

389,910 

455,006 

986,293 

8,096,300 

809,508 

813,797 

306,499 

803,738 

869,478 

902,341 

9,776,944 

8,966,748 

7,954,984 

116)608,75d 


£9,191.483 

8,116,907 

478«i87 

717,899 

187,880 

137.564 

8,366,174 

190,000 

88,749,74ar 

9,466,704 

1,813,364 

458.739 

241,903 

607,578 

4,988,780 

8,826.090 

1,997,708 

4,607,945 

1,684,489 

1^701,094 

12,827,098 

3,600,807 

668,037 

1,884.380 

980,876 

460.374 

841394 

49M69 

253,576 

8,861,838 

325,918 

1,024,988 

805.900 

840,173 

843,958 

688,967 

19,032,881 

8,080,806 

9,412,463 

180,440,07 


of  proTigions,  &€.,  imparted  a&d  taken  ftw  home 


- 

•    Taken  Ibr  Heme 

Imported.   - 

Conaamption. 

1868. 

1858. 

185& 

18691^ 

Qrafn,  wheat,  qtk      *            • 

4,341,719 

4,000,923 

4,375,485 

4,088,678 

4,087,679 

8,905,943 

4,135.883 

8»9543U 

Indian  Com,  qn. 

Floor  and  meal,  cwt                » 

1,750,896- 

1,314,308 

1,762.830 

1,^1.638 

8,860,764 

8,330,770 

8,8H973 

M97>»0 

FroTlalons:— 

- 

^ 

Bacon,  pork,  lard,  Ac;,  ewi 
Batter  and  cheeae^  cwt 

676,289- 

683,710 

RtM 

Free 

751,658 

833,210 

740,000 

818,76a 

Animali,  If  a; 

985,048 

847,^1 

■    Free 

Fleo 

Eggs,  No.     .             .             - 

184,685,000 

148,631,T)00 

184,559,000 

148,714,400 

Coeoai  Iha.    - 

10,338,404 

6,006,759 

8,071,116 

8,480.987 

Coffee,  Iha.  -            .            - 
Sugar.  cwt«  -             •             • 

60,697,365 

6^853,039 

86,338,111 

84,499,947 

9,010,796 

9,098,880 

8,746,799 

8,905,744 

Tea,Ibf.      ... 

75,139,535 

75,077,452 

78.217,484 

76,369,006 

Bice,  cwt     .             >             . 

8,699,023' 

1,460,090 

1,761,866 

1,306,673 

Spirits,  gaUona 
Wines,  gallqpa 

9,506,065- 

11,056,671 

4,561,736 

4,911,676 

6,791,636 

8,196,026 

6,697,224 

7,969,966 

Tobacco^  lbs.               -             - 

62,217,705 

60,671,364 

84,110,751 

84,791,963 

Currants  and  raisins,  cwt 

939.865 

986,919 

643.338 

785,970 

Lemons  and  oranges,  bushels   - 

972,653 

1,108,996 

988,7n 

4,0n,880 

Spices,  lbs. 
Ditto,  Gwta. 

16|I062,218 

11,614,908 

4,760,677 

6,01^787 

72,254 

83,888 

30,689 

31,049 

121  Ma 

'  Tbe  ibltowlng  were  the  oomptftttfTe  importi  and  exports  of 

Inportodt  Exported. 

'^SM.  18Ml  ^  '^  18W.  18M. 

Flax,ewt  -  •  1.883,906  1,433,087 

Hemiscwt  •  -  882,110  1,088,349 

lUwaOktlbft  -  -  6,237,576  9,930,891  S,814,619  3,153,337   • 

Cotton,  ewt.  -  -  e,88fi,198  10,946,831  1,036,800  1,668.778 

Woo1,Uml  -  -  126,738,728  iai,374,634  36,703,048  89,106,760 

TaUow.GWt  •  -  1,336,789  1,074,836  32,897  6,791 

Of  pilk  nuuuifactiirai  Jibe  total  stands  thus:— 

Taken  ftnr  Home 
Imparted,  Consomption. 

1668.  1869.  1866.  1869. 

0ilkn«nallutaraiOfEarope,nML  837,663  987,060  813,896  964,873 

Ditto,  of  India,  plecei  •  307,081  848,034  88^013  47,747 

FACTORIES. — ^TIm  provisioiis  mentioned,  p.  297,  were  amended  by  16  and 
17  Vict  0.  104,  enacting,  that  ftom  Sept  1853  no  ehild  shall  be  employed  in 
anj  ftctoiy  before  six  o'doek  in  the  morning,  or  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening^ 
of  any  day,  and  no  child  shall  be  employed  for  any  purpose  on  any  Satoiday 
after  two  o^dock  in  the  afternoon.  But  children  on  any  day  but  Saturday,  from 
September  80  to  April  1,  may  for  one  month  be  employed  between  seven  in  the 
morning  and  seven  in  the  evening;  notice  being  given  to  the  inspector  of  such 
employment,  and  hung  up  in  the  factory.  Chudiren  not  to  be  employed  in  re* 
covering  lost  time  after  seven  in  the  evening. 

The  cotton  factories  of.  the  United  Kingdom  number  now  about  2260.  They 
are  chiefly  located  in  England,  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottingham, 
and  Derbv,  with  some  few  in  other  counties.  In  Scotland,  in  Lanark  and  Ren- 
frew, while  the  fow  carried  on  in  IreUnd  are  more  widely  scattered.  About 
400,000  persons  are  directly  employed  in  the  cotton  factories.  In  1856  the 
grand  total  number  of  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  5117— viz., 
4482  in  England  and  Wales,  530  in  Scotland,  and  165  in  Ireland.  The  total 
number  of  spindles  was  83,508,580,  and  of  power-looms  369,205.  The  amount 
of  moving  power  is  137,71 1  by  steam  and  23,724  by  water.  The  total  number 
employea  included  278,) 37  males,  and  409,360  females,  making  together  682,497. 
There  were  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  460  silk  fiictories,  417  flax  fac- 
tories, 525  worsted  &ctories,  1505  woollen  &ctories,  and  2210  cotton  factories. 
The  cotton  -ftctories  employ  879,213  hands,  the  woollen  79,091  hands,  the 
worsted  87,724  hands,  the  flax  80,262  hands,  and  the  silk  factories  56,137  handa. 

Of  children  under  13  ^ears  oi  age,  attending  school,  there  were  employed 
24,687  bovs,  and  21,534  girls|  and  70,247  males  between  13  and  18  years  of  age 
were  employed. 

FIGS. — ^The  imports  of  this  dried  fruit  are  considerable,  chiefly  fiom  Smyrna. 
The  imports  entered  for  consumption  in  1866  were  88,046  cwto..  of  which 
24,877  were  teem  Turkey,  and  10,500  cwts.  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  dotf  established  on  the  l^th  May,  1840,  was  15«  9d  per  cwt|  in  liaich, 
I860,  this  was  reduced  to  7s. 

The  following  particulars  as  to  Smyrna  flgs  are  interesting, 

Along  the  Meander,  eighteen  miles  from  Naslii  Bazaar  is  the  village  of  Or- 
toxi,  beyond  which  to  the  eastward,  the  flg  of  commerce  is  not  produced.  The. 
whole  ▼ftUev  of  Aidin  fh>m  this  place  to  the  sea  produces  figs  of  the  finest 
quality.    Tne  fig  of  commerce  is  called  "  lop/'  and  is  divided  into  two  sorto: 

1.  El^me,  or  picked  by  hand. 

2.  Bazeinrghan  injiry,  or  merchant's  flgs. 

There  is  another  smaller  sort  called  **h'ourda,"  sent  to  Scala  Nuova  for  tho 
Greek  islands.  The  fig  for  fresh  eating  is  called  "  shekeriigiry,"  or  sugar  fig, 
and  will  not  preserve  for  exportation.  Naslii  contains  8500  people,  with  a  lai^ 
village  population  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fig  and  fhiit  orchards  are  even 
more  carerallv  cultivated  than  at  Aidin.  The  average  produce  of  f&gs  is  about 
130,000  kintals  of  125  lbs.  English  each.  The  average  annual  import  of  flgs  from 
Turkey  in  the  last  flve  yean  has  been  80,000  cwt 
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FISHERIES.  Tha  ammal  retumi  of  tbe  FUheiy  CommManen  of  Xrdaiid 
and  Scotland  CBiable  na  to  ibim  an  eatimale  of  the  extent  and  progregs  of  the 
ooaat  fiflheries  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom*  bat  we  hare  now  no  detsils  for 
England  and  Wales.  The  collection  of  letnms  for  England  was  disoontinQed  after 
the  5Ui  Jannanr,  1850,  at  the  same  time  that  the  btanding  and  punching  of  ood 
and  Ung  ceased. 

The  take  of  fish  necessarily  yaries  considerably,  and  I  need  not  comber  these 
pages  with  an  annnal  retom  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  number  of  cod, 
ung  and  hake  taken  in  Scotland  in  1858  was  upwards  of  3,000,000,  of  which 
95,596  cwts.  were  cured  dry,  and  4584  barrels  in  pickle,  and  upwards  of  70,000 
cwts.  were  consumed  fresh;  33,153  cwts.  were  exported,  of  wnich  13,831  cwta. 
went  to  Ireland,  14,603  cwts.  to  the  Continent,  and  3717  cwts.  to  places  out  of 
Europe.  In  1859  the  take  of  cod  was  close  upon  4,000,000  fish ;  1 18,383  cwts.  were 
cured  diy,  and  5363  barrels  in  pickle;  and  35,923  cwts.  were  exported.  The 
average  quantity  of  cod  cured  in  Scotland  may  be  taken  at  100,000  cwts.,  in  one 
or  two  years  it  has  reached  110,000  or  112,000  cwts. 

The  quantity  of  herrings  taken  and  cured  is  more  rariable.  In  1858,  636,124 
barrels  were  cured,  and  upwards  ol  80,000  barrels  consumed  finesh.  Of  those 
cured,  333,374  barrels  were  officially  branded;  350,204  barrels  were  exported, 
of  which  269,819  went  to  the  Contment,  chiefly  to  Stettin,  Dantzic,  Hamburg, 
and  Botterdam;  79,054  barrels  went  to  Ireland,  and  1331  barrels  to  places  oat 
of  Europe.  In  1859  only  491,487  barrels  of  herrings  were  cured  and  158,676 
barrels  branded.    Number  of  barrels  of  herrings  exported:— 


1890 
18S0 
1840 


958,516 
181,654 
959,592 


1850 
1855 
1869 


840,956 
.449.964 
979,980 


The  number  of  boats,  decked  or  undecked  employed  in  the  shore  curing,  her* 
ring  and  cod  and  ling  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
1858,  was  12,516,  in  which  were  43,072  fishermen  and  boys.  There  were  also 
employed  1152  fish  curers,  and  1961  coopers.  The  estimated  yalue  of  the 
boats  was  £274,990;  of  the  nets,  £384,014;  and  of  the  lines,  £66,552;  making 
a  total  of  £725,556.  Of  the  tonnage  engaged  107,907  tons  were  British,  and 
16,512  ibrei^.  The  total  tonnage  employed  was  214,286  tons,  and  105|367 
persons  in  sJl  were  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

The  following  distinguishes  the  employment,  &c  of  the  boats:-* 


Hen. 

ToNHAoa.      1 

Brttlah. 

Foreign. 

Importing  8toT«  wood  or  hoops     ... 
Importing  wit 

CuTTingherringt  or  oodlUh  coaitwlse  to  market 
Exporting,  ditto 

1096 
1897 
1999 
8788 

^458 
96.494 
98,998 
85,909 

94,on 

7,757 
159 

8,096 

Total 

8865 

16,519 

There  are  not  wanting  sins  that  Continental  States  are  beginning,  though 
slowly,  to  perceiye  the  disadyantaees  belonging  to  a  restrictiye  system  of  trade, 
and  are  applying  to  fisheries  and  meir  produce  that  freedom  which  will  gradually 
encourage  miportation  trom  other  countries,  and  which  Great  Britam,  and  Soot* 
land  espedally,  will  be  so  well  able  to  supply.  Not  long  ago  Belgium  gaye  the 
example,  and  in  the  course  of  1858,  Uie  Fishery  Committee  of  tiie  Dutch  Go- 
Temment  signified  that  great  modifications  haye  been  made  in  the  laws  regula-> 
ling  the  Dutch  Fisheries;  that  instead  of  the  former  total  prohibition  of  foreign 
herrings,  a  low  duty  upon  their  importation  has  been  substituted,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  probably  be  remoyed  altogether  in  a  few  years.  Holland  had  hith^to 
been  remarkable  for  her  jealousy  upon  the  subject  of  fiflieries,  and  for  her  perse- 
Tcranoe  in  a  rigaroof  exdusiyenesa,  which  results  haye  ^own  to  haye  beoi  but 
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litde  to  her  own  benefit  It  maj  be,  perhaps,  that  the  rapid  and  v^  remarkablo 
rise  of  the  Scotdi  Fisheries,  under  the  measnres  adopted  in  this  oonntry  for 
their  deyelopment,  of  which  the  crews  both  of  the  Dutch  cruisers  and  fishing 
busses  have  perBonal  and  direct  eyidence,  have  brougjit  about  the  introduction 
of  a  liberal  and  more  amicable  policy;  certain  it  is  iaat  the  astonishing  success 
of  these  fisheries,  and  the  trade  derived  from  them,  have  induced  the  Dutch 
Government  to  direct  their  special  attention  to  the  ^stem  upon  which  they  are 
conducted,  with  a  view  to  assimilate  iheir  own  in  a  great  degree  to  it  The 
Government  of  Denmark,  which  owns  the  fisheries  upon  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
have  likewise  modified  the  former  restrictions  that  subsisted  there;  and  when 
these  principles  extend  to  and  reach  nations  of  greater  size,  wealth,  and  powers 
of  consumption,  the  issue  cannot  fail  to  tell  favourably  upon  Scottish  fishermen 
and  their  employers,  and  to  give  to  the  maritime  population  and  industry  of  this 
country  the  best  encouragement  to  adventure  and  improvement,  and  to  its  capi« 
tal  new  outlets  for  suoce^iul  and  profitable  employment 

For  a  long  period  the  qffieial  brand  afi^ed  by  our  Government  officers,  had 
given  character  and  importance  for  quality  and  cure  to  the  trade  in  herring^  on 
the  Continent,  but  the  Government  in  1858,  after  inquiry,  endeavoured  to  do 
away  with  it  altM^ether  at  the  public  expense,  or  else  to  mtake  it  self-supporting. 
Considerable  difference  of  opmion  prevailed  among^  the  curers  on  the  subject* 
some  were  for  retaining  the  brand,  others  for  abolismng  it  altogether.  However, 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  having  regard  to  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  of  their  customers  and  agents  on  the  Continent, 
who  attadi  much  importance  to  the  value  of  the  Government  brand,  agreed  to 
its  continuance,  subject  to  a  fee  of  4<2  for  each  barrel  branded.  And  an  act 
Buthorising  tins  charge  was  passed  (21  and  22  Vict,  cap.  69.) 

The  foreign  merchants  announced  their  resolution,  in  regard  to  their  future 
dealings  for  herrings  in  this  country,  in  the  following  circuit  in  Feb.  1859  :— 

M  The  prevailing  agitation  od  the  part  of  some  coren  in  Scotland  againat  the  brand,  and  a  fee 
of  Ad  per  barrel,  to  be  paid  in  ftitore,  has  caused  some  alarm  in  the  Continental  markets,  as 
only  by  vlrtne  of  this  official  guarantee  the  transactions  of  Scotch  herrings  have  so  consider- 
ably increased,  puticularly  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for 
Norwegian  herrings  has  fiallen  oft  which  is  simply  on  account  of  the  withdrawing  of  the 
*  Brake*  in  Norway,  which  has  destroyed  all  confidence  respecting  the  quality,  salting,  assort- 
ment, and  proper  size  of  the  barrela. 

'*  We  have,  therefore,  with  experience  before  us,  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  buving  her- 
rings in  Scotland,  on  opr  part,  witlunU  the  dnrntf,  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question;  that 
curers  would  therefore  be  obliged  to  consign  all  their  herrings  to  the  Continental  markets; 
that  no  house  would  make  any  advance  before  the  herrings  had  arrived  and  been  properly 
ezamiued,  and  even  then  to  a  more  limited  extent ;  and  that  many  of  us  would  also  entirely 
withdraw  ttom  a  trade  thus  exposed  to  endless  troubles  and  vexations. 

"Of  the  import  of  Stettin,  one-third  is  re-exported  to  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Austria;  of 
Dansie  two-thirds,  and  of  Koenigsberg  one-half  to  Russia  and  Poland,  all  of  which  are  crown 
and  ftiU  brand  herringa  The  official  brand  being  thus  the  only  guarantee  both  for  sellers  and 
buyers,  not  a  single  barrel  of  unbranded  herrings  would  be  taken  in  these  markets,  even  at  a 
reduction  of  two  dollars  or  6«  per  barreL 

"As  regards  our  home  consumption,  the  case  Is  mnch  the  same,  thousands  of  barrels,  floating 
as  well  as  in  bond,  change  hands  without  being  examined,  particularly  if  speculation  is  going 
on,  the  crown  and  Aill  brand  fixes  tiie  price,  irrespective,  however,  of  an  allowance  we  make 
for  the  mark  of  those  curers  well  known  in  our  markets  as  the  best  The  proper  assorting; 
packing,  and  salting  is  thus  taken  into  account,  and  herrings  thus  treated  always  command 
ready  sales  and  the  highest  prices,  so  that  those  curers  who  take  proper  care  tn  this  respect 
need  not  be  afraid  that  their  care  and  attention  are  not  duly  rewarded. 

"Without  the  brand  all  speculation  and  competition  would  be  at  an  end,  as  very  few  would 
be  able  to  take  the  trouble  or  examining  every  barrel ;  the  transactions  would  be  confined  to  a 
very  fow  houses,  who,  of  course,  would  have  to  take  a  larger  profit  from  the  retail  dealers  in 
the  interior,  in  order  to  make  it  worth  their  attention,  and  to  meet  the  losses  on  the  endless 
repudiation  of  contracts  and  sales  to  which  they  would  have  to  be  subjected  on  the  ground  ol 
Che  slightest  objections  to  qualitv,  and  that  particularly  in  flOllng  markets.  The  Scotch 
cureiB  and  commission-houses  would  be  subjected  to  the  same  difficulties  here,  for  some  ground 
of  refluol  la  soon  to  be  found;  whilst  at  present  the  Qovemment  brand  Is  a  legal  tender  to 
everv  Court  of  Justice,  even  in  this  count^. 

^The  genufaieness  of  the  brand  is,  therefore,  cartfiilly  regarded  and  watched  in  Prussia,  and 
any  attempt  at  fraud  would  inflict  not  only  confiscation  of  the  goods,  but  the  defrauders  would 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  as  a  ti-eaty  exists  between  Prussia  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  protection  of  government  and  private  stamps.  We  are  ftdlv  aware  that  a  vear  ago,  aa 
attempt  was  made  at  Harburg  (Hanover)  to  Imitate  the  brand,  where,  unfortaoatdy,  no  treaty 
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pf  abb  abore  kin4  tztotoirttb  Qnat  Brttain,  tod  tliereftire  no  other  pmildiment  omdd  be  lii- 
fltctod  on  the  defraaden  than  the  removal  of  the  ftn-ged  brand  In  the  preoenee  of  the  pollo& 


Itie  lenon  tbof,  howerer,  thoa  received,  wiOt  no  donbt,  prevent  their  making  a  aec 
Unpt,  eorthejrafterwardaoooldnotaenthe  henlnaa  anywhere^  aad  the  neater  part  of 
hare  been  conrigned  to  a  watery  grav^  whUat  the  defranden  are  thanadvei  branded  in  the 
Opinion  of  eveiy  honeet  man. 

**  If  we  have  thna  already  proved  the  eeceailty  of  keepinc  up  the  brand  ibr  the  beneflt  ef 
the  herring  tnade  In  cenenl,  but  iBOit  pertlflDlariy  for  the  ocneflt  of  ttie  carer>  thenaelvQi,  we 
an  at  a  hNi  to  find  what  intereit  they  can  have  in  ftirdng  na  to  take  an  aitide  we  win  not 
MtOi  and  of  which  we  cannot  make  nee. 

"Ibe  fee  of  44  per  barrel,  which  the  BrlUdi  Government  intend  taking  fcr  flie  bmd  in 
lUore,  moat  in  tha  end  oome  oat  of  our  pockets,  and  not  out  of  thelra,  andtt  la  «w  who  would 
havemciecaaaetoooBiplainof  It  No  oueria  Obliged  to  have  hiabarreia  branded ;  l(  thar^ 
forei  Mune  of  them  are  fflapoeed  to  lendnnbranded  heninga  to  the  Continental  marketer  they 
are  at  perJEbct  Uberlnr  to  tnr  the  eacperiment  at  their  own  liak;  for,  as  regsrde  oanelvea,  we 
podtlvelv  declare  that,  wtth  the  exception  of  a  limited  onanti^  of  the  Jmly  catch,  in  order  to 
have  eany  new  heirings  in  the  market  dttring  the  refuiarjhkbtg  maaan  we  wOl  mot  tar  aiw 
h0rrm§%  ioilAou<  lAe  ^JitM  crwm  and  full  brond,** 

Signed  by  forty*two  Firma. 

The  IriBh  6ea  CoMt  Fishery  does  not  appear  to  be  in  that  proijiressiTe  state  of 
general  improvement  which  could  be  desired.  In  some  locahties,  where  the 
means  of  transit  bj  steam  are  available,  an  activity  in  captnre  and  an  increase  in 
boriness  are  perceptible.  There  appears,  by  the  returns  mm  the  Bailway  Com- 
panies, an  addition  of  sixty  tons  in  the  amount  conveyed  in  the  year  1858  over 
that  canied  in  1857.  The  Commissioners  attribute  the  languid  state  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries  of  Ireland,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  curing  estsblishments. 
In  districts  remote  from  railway  and  steam  communication  there  is  no  constant 
and  steady  demand  for  sea  fish,  and  the  sale  depends  upon  the  casual  reqaire- 
ments  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  vendors  being  at  the  mer^  of  the  purchasers 
so  £ur  as  price  is  conoemed.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Ireland  present  a  mnch 
more  flourishing  condition;  the^  are  progressively  improving. 

Li  1857  the  quantity  of  fish,  m  gross,  conveyea  by  the  Southern  and  Western 
Bailway  and  S^dland  Great  Western,  was— 

1,850  tons. 
Of  which  salmon  and  turbot  constituted       •  •         381    „ 

Making  the  gross  of  coarse  fish      •  t  •         969    ^ 

For  the  year  1858,  the  gross  quantily  waa— 

1,410  tons. 
Of  which  salmon  and  turbot  constituted       •  '•        804    „ 

Making  of  coarse  fish     .  •  •  •       1,106    „ 

Mr.  Fennell,  in  reporting  to  the  Commissioners,  sajra — ^The  advantages  of 
steam  transit,  as  applying  to  the  development  of  the  fishmg,  is  telling  with  good 
e£fect  on  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  connected  with  Lough  Foyle,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  around.  Steamers  caU  daily  at  Moville,  and  receive  the  fish 
for  Liverpool  and  Glasgow;  the  principal  fishes  are  cod  and  turbot;  of  the  for- 
mer, all  go  to  Liverpool  firedi;  to  GLugow,  about  one-third  fresh,  and  tw(^ 
thirds  "  ^reen-salted,'*  that  is,  not  drie^  neither  in  pickle,  but  simplv  salted 
and  sent  m  baskets.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  only  one  buyer  at  Movi&e,  now 
there  are  fifteen;  some  of  whom  have  prospered  well,  realized  money,  and  built 
good  houses  to  let  as  well  as  to  occupy;  uie  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  fishermen,  and  improvement  of  their  boats,  is  conunensurate.  The  cod 
fishing  conmiences  about  the  1st  of  October  and  ends  about  the  1st  of  Julyi 
thus,  for  nine  months  in  the  year  trade  oontinnes  in  cod. 

The  tubot  fishing  continues  fixim  March  to  November,  so  that  throughout 
the  whole  year  profitable  employment  is  afforded. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  soles  and  plaice  are  also  shipped  finom  the  trawlers. 
The  cod  fishing  commences  in  October,  in  the  Louffh  opposite  Moville;  they 
move  out,  and  as  the  weaUier  settles  in  spring,  the  £hermen  follow  them  eigli 
miles  out,  and  finally  twenty  miles  out  to  '*  Hamden  Bank.'*  From  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  Ist  of  May,  about  150  boxes  of  cod  are  weekly  shipped  to  liver- 
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pool;  and  from  May  to  July,  aboat  90  boxes  per  week;  total  to  Liverpool,  during 
the  season,  5220  boxes;  to  Glasgow,  doable  that  quantity;  total,  15,660  boxes  $ 
each  box  contains  fonrteen  flsh. 

The  fishennen  generally  contract  with  the  hayen  at  7#  per  dosen  of  foorteen 
fish,  all  the  jear  round;  uiiis,  the  amoant  received  bj  the  fishermen  is  £5481 
annually  for  cod  fish;  the  buyers  pay  S$  freight,  and  6d  per  box  for  fishing. 
Tnrbot  average  to  the  fishermen  aboat  3s  per  doeen;  there  are  about  twelve 
dozen  of  torbot  shipped  weekly  for  forty  weeks;  total,  5760,  at  Ss,  j^814.  Soles, 
&c,  about  £500  annually;  total  received  annually  by  fishermen,  £6795. 

FLAX — The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  British  linen  manufactures  and 
linen  yam,  in  the  year  I84O9  amounted  to  £4,128,000;  since  then  it  has  been  aa 
follows:— 


£. 

A- 

1841       .       . 

i830,021 

1850     ;     ; 

4,828,994 

164S 

.        8,872,800 

1851        •       • 

5,088,822 

1848 

8,702,003 

1863 

^872,851 

1844 

4,078,038 

1858       • 

6,918,409 

1845 

.        4,008,986 

1854       •        • 

5,052,989 

1846 

8,706,213 

1855        ,        • 

5,050,998 

1847        . 

8,608,744 

1856       •       . 

6,253,760 

1848        . 

8,296,386 

1857        •       . 

6,164,833 

1649 

8,325,804 

1856        .       . 

5,870,696 

In  1859  the  total  ya] 

liiewas£6;901,7M. 

FUx  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  especiallv  Ireland;  but 
besides  the  amoant  produced  at  home,  it  is  imported  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  abroad. 

According  to  an  official  retom  of  the  impcMrts  of  fiax  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  1801  to  1858,  it  appears  that  in  finy-three  years  we  imported  2,252,423 
tons  of  fiax,  which,  at  the  moderate  average  price,  tor  the  whole  term,  of  £40 
per  ton,  amounted  to  £90,096,880.  Of  this  immense  quantity  and  value  so 
imported,  1,587,395  tons,  worth  £63,495,800,  came  from  Russia.  And,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  tons  received  firom  our  Australian  possessions 
(only  292  tons  in  the  last  ten  years)  the  remaining  quantity  of  665,027  tons 
imported  was  of  the  ^owth  of  other  foreign  countries.  Of  hemp  we  imported 
1,829,291  tons,  of  which  1,505,189  tons,  at  an  average  price  for  the  whole  term 
of  £35  per  ton,  and  worth  £52,681,615,  came  from  Russia.  As  regards  the 
residue  of  the  importation,  324,102  tons,  the  ciicomstances  are  dificarent  from 
the  case  of  fiax;  fully  three-fourths  of  that  quantity,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
less  valuable  fibres,  sunn  and  jute,  having  been  supplied  from  our  East  Indian 
possessions.  We  therefore  took  from  Russia  in  those  fifty-three  years— of  flax,. 
1,587,395  tons,  worth  £63,495,800;  and  of  hemp,  1,505,189  tons,  worth 
£52,681,615;  together  3,092,584  tons,  worth  £116,177,415. 

It  was  stated  by  a  deputation,  which  waited  in  January,  1860,  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  there  were  then  651,000  spinoles  in  Ireland, 
of  which,  however,  121,000  were  idle,  owing  to  the'  depressed  state  of  trade  and 
the  want  of  an  open  market,  and  at  least  2,000,000  of  the  Irish  people  were 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  linen  trade.  Ireland  at  present  used  more 
flax  than  France  could  produce,  and  bought  two-thirds  of  the  entire  flax  worked 
in  Irish  mills,  from  foreign  countries.  £12,000,000  are  invested  in  our  linen  trade, 
and  between  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000  are  annually  distributed  by  its  means. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  increase  in  imports  of  foreign  hemp  and  flax 
indicatea  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  indnstiy.  The  flax  dressed  and  undressed 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year 

1880  was    644,096«w&         I  1850  ...    1,822,918  cwl 

1840   ...  1,268,240.  „  |  1859  ...    1,432,037    „■ 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  there  appears  to  be  now  in  the  United  King- 
dom 417  flax  mills  or  factories,  with  aboat  1,300,000  spindles,  and  8,700  power- 
looms,  employing  80,260  persons;  of  these,  139  foctoadea  are  in  England  and 
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Wales,  168  in  Scotland,  and  110  in  Treland.    Scodand  and  Irdaod  employ 
two- thirds  of  the  hands,  and  keep  846,000  of  the  spindles  goinf^. 

In  the  close  of  1858,  there  were  on  the  average  in  beland,  of  idle  and  partiallj 
employed  spindles,  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number,— the  whole  nnmber 
being  nearly  600,000, — and  many  of  the  mills  were  totally  ont  of  work,  esnsed 
chiefly  by  the  dearth  and  scarcity  of  the  raw  material. 

The  imports  of  foreign  fibre  for  the  last  few  years  haye  been  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  and  the  home  cultivation  has  been  decreasing  instead 
of  extending  to  meet  the  demand.  In  1858  the  price  of  hand-scutched  flax  ad- 
vanced neany  50  per  cent.  Capitalists  (we  are  told  by  the  oigan  of  the  Irish 
Unen  trade)  ready  to  invest  largely  in  the  erection  of  power-loom  fibctories  ibr 
the  weaving  of  linen,  are  kept  back  from  engaging  in  uie  enterprise  because  of 
the  state  of  the  markets  and  the  famine  rates  of  flax.  The  produce  of  the 
100,000  acres  now  in  cultivation  with  flax  in  Ireland,  is  fully  absorbed  by  the 
wants  of  local  factory  owners,  and  the  demand  for  continental  mm^ets. 

By  the  extension  of  (ree  ^de  measures  in  France,  the  linen  mannfactnrea  of 
that  countiy  would  be  able  to  take  10,000  tons  per  annum  of  that  quality  of  flax 
which  cannot  be  raised  "on  their  own  lands.  The  Irish  flax  spinning  trade,  we 
all  know,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  general  oonuneroe  of  Ulster.  Eveiy  nici- 
dental  circumstance  that  afi^ts  the  linen  manufacture,  gives  its  peculiar  tcme  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  other  sections  of  trade,  &m  that  of  the  highest 
merchant  to  the  humblest  shopkeeper. 

But  it  is  not  only  Ireland  that  is  afiected  by  this  deficien<7  of  sapptyf  the  evil 
presses  equallv  great  on  English  and  Scotch  spinners. 

Although  there  is  necessarily  a  limit  in  this  oountiy  to  the  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  flia,  owing  to  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  crop,  and  the  stipulatioiis  in 
leases,  whidi,  in  many  cases,  prohibit  its  culture;  yet  &ere  is  no  reason  why  in 
India,  our  North  American,  and  other  colonies,  where  there  is  abundance  of 
cheap  land  at  disposal,  its  production  should  not  be  stimulated  and  extended. 

In  India  it  mignt  be  produced  in  abundance,  and  there  does  not  iq)pear  to  be 
any  valid  or  sufficient  reason  why,  with  land  so  much  cheaper,  and  the  cost  of 
labour  so  trifling,  the  fibres  of  India— some  of  whidi  equal,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  the  best  of  Europe — should  not,  with  a  little  encouragement,  care,  and 
perseverance,  become  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  item  of  import  here. 
The  importance  of  this  Flax  Supply  question  may  be  judged  of  by  a  oomparisoo 
of  the  progress  of  home  cultivation,  import,  and  manufecture. 

In  1850  we  imported  91,145  tons  of  flax,  dressed  and  undressed.  In  1858 
our  foreign  imports  only  reached  64,145  tons.  The  quantity  of  linen  and  yam 
exported  in  1850  was  in  value  £4,845,030,  and  the  quantity  kept  for  home  con- 
sumption was  valued  at  £9,700,000,  together  £14,545,030. 

In  1859  the  value  of  the  linen  and  yam  exported  was  £6,219,734,  and  if  we 
assume  the  proportion  used  at  home  at  doable  that  amounti  we  have  a  total  of 
about  £18,659,000. 

Extent  of  land  under  culture  in  Ireland  with  flax. 


Tean. 

Acrea 

Teara 

Acrai. 

1812 

78,000 

1826  to  1846    . 

not  known 

1813 

52,000 

1847 

68,312 

1814 

62,000 

1848 

53,000 

1815 

91,000 

1849 

60,314 

1816        • 

98,000 

1860        • 

91,040 

I8I7        . 

57,000 

1851 

140,536 

1818       . 

83,000 

1852 

137,006 

1819       , 

77,000 

1853 

174,579 

1820 

91,000 

1851 

161,403 

1831        , 

80,000 

1855 

97,075 

1822 

86,000 

1856        , 

106,311 

182S 

95,000 

1857        ,         , 

97,721 

1824 

112,000 

1858        . 

91,655         1 

1825 

86,000 

1 
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HiOBIN. — In  order  to  introduce  if  possible  the  decimal  diviBions  in  oar  ooin« 
B^,  a  new  silver  coin  under  the  title  of  the  florin,  of  the  yalue  of  2s,  waa 
minted  in  1849,  and  since  that  period  nine  or  ten  million  pieces  haye  been  put 
into  circulation. 

FRANCE.— The  population  of  the  empire  in  1856  was  36,039^64.  The 
revenue  in  1858  was  £74,680,000,  and  the  expenditure  74,200,000.  The  public 
funded  debt  on  the  1st  June,  1858,  was  ;fd36,883,871,  and  the  nnfundea  debt 
£40,072,780,  while  the  annual  interest  chareed  was  £16,000,000. 

France,  like  England,  has  participated  largely  in  the  increased  commerce 
arising  out  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  America,  and  her  financial 
condition  has  been  thereby  considerably  improved.  At  no  former  period  has 
France  been  so  rich  in  the  precious  metaJs,  and  the  coinage  has  exceeded  that  of 
all  former  periods.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  coined  under 
difierent  reigns  firom  the  introduction  of  tibe  decimal  system  in  1793  to  Decern* 
ber,  1859: 

COIMAQB  OF  7BAI7GB. 


Gold. 

SIlTer. 

Total 

ItancB. 

Franca 

Franca 

First  RflpaUie           •             • 

•  •• 

106,237,265 

106,237,265 

Napoleon  Bnonaparte- 

638,034,440 

887,682,321 

1,415,606,761 

Loois  XVUl 

889,333,060 

614,668.520 

1,004,001,660 

CharlMX.    .             .             - 

62,918,920 

631,914,637 

684,838,567 

Loolfl  PhlUppe 

BepabUc  (uucriptlon  Angel  for 

316,912,800 

1,760,273,238 

1,966,186^038 

15  flOOB  gold) 

66,921,220 

•  •• 

56,921,220 

„       (Hercnies  for  sOver)  - 

•  va 

269,628,840 

S59,638,e45 

„       (Head  of  the  Goddes 

of  Liberty) 

370,861,640 

199,470,488 

660,838,128 

Lools  Napoleon         •             • 
Totals           •             • 

or 

8,463,266,980 

180.08^678 

8,648.361,558 

6,081,738,060 

4,629,860.882 

9,711,699,043 

£208,269,629 

£186,194,486 

£388,463,997 

From  the  foregoing  statement  we  find  that  more  gold  has  been  coined  in  the 
present  reign  thfui  in  all  the  previous  reigns. 

The  commercial  progress  of  France  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  very  con« 
siderable.  Divided  into  quinquennial  periods,  from  1838  to  1847  inclusive,  the 
official  values  of  the  unports  and  exports  were  as  follows,  expressed  in  milliona 
offirancs: 

Importa     Ezporta       Total. 
HUUoDS.      tflliona.      MlUiona 
Ist  Period,  1838  to  1843       •        -        6,199  4,976  10,175 

8nd  Period,  1843  „  1847       -        •        6,230  6,777  11,997 


8rd  Period,  1848  „  1852 
4th  Period,  1853  „  1857 


5,774 
10,922 


7,418 
11,075 


13,193 
21,997 


The  total  actual  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  imports  and  ex:<* 

g)rts,  in  1857,  was  £212,132,000. 
FFZoiAi.  Yalub  of  the  Imports  and  Expobts  of  Fbancb  (exclusive  of  Specie) 

in  each  year  from  1846  to  1857. 


1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1668 
1853 
1854 
1865 
1856 
1857 


Importa. 

£. 
60,250,684 
58,718,001 
84,475,736 
46,690,308 
46,965,549 
46.309,237 
57,526,930 
65,265,733 
68,867,701 
86,388,000 
109,634,000 
107,560,000 


Exporta. 

£. 
47,313,376 
60,828,276 
46,130,709 
66,909,316 
61,341,973 
65,186,603 
67,358,631 
74,452,008 
71,607,250 
86,688,000 
106,368,000 
104,572,000 


The  figures  for  1855, 1856,  and  1857  arethe  real,  not  the' official  values. 


The  number  of  ttdUng  Tessels  wliicfa  belooffod  to  France  on  Ist  June,  1856, 
were  14,023,  registering  8S6,663  tons,  of  wfaida  8778  tesseb  and  19^875  Umi9 
belonged  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  number  of  steam  ships  was  S25, 
measming  45,493  tons,  of  which  117  were  owned  in  the  Mediterranean  porta 
and  108  in  AtUntic  ports.  Of  the  entire  tonnage  12  Teseeb  were  above  800 
tons,  17  ih>m  700  to  800  tons,  28  from  600  to  700  tons,  63  from  500  to  600  tons^ 
159  fitmi  400  to  500  tons,  280  fix>m  300  to  400  tons,  661  from  200  to  300, 1444 
from  100  to  200,  5542  from  10  to  100  tons,  and  6042  nnder  10  tons.  In  185» 
the  French  mercantile  marine  had  mcreased  to  14,900  salting  vessels  and  330 
steamers,  registering  abont  1,000,000  tons,  of  these  3810  sailing  Tesaels  and  148 
steam  ships  belonged  to  Mediterranean  pOTts. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  enterea  at  IVencfa  portir  in  1855  were  25,051 
vessels  (safling  and  steam),  of  3,554,672  tons,  manned  by  260,092  men  as  crews. 
Of  these,  10,^5  vessels,  &t  1^08,196  tons,  with  108,104  men,  were  French,  and 
14,756  vessels,  of  2,246,476  tons,  with  151,988  men,  were  ibreigners.  Of  ther 
French  vessels  8450  were  fix>m  fbreign  coontries,  1452  fitxn  Blench  ooloniea, 
and  393  fit>m  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  2064  vessels,  of  252,104  tons,  came 
in  ballast  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  whidi  entered 
French  ports  in  1855  was  92,078,  measuring  8,891,680  tons,  with  400,876  men  as 
crows.  In  1858  the  total  entries  in  French  ports  numbered  24,063  loaded  vesada, 
measoring  3,811,114  tons^  o#  which  more  wan  half,  (13,525  ships  nd  S,2M>131 
tons,)  were  mreignen. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  steadify  advanced  from  £50,250,684  imports 
in  1846  to  £78/)69,246  in  1856.  The  exports  in  the  same  period  torn 
£47,213,276  to  ^^81,074,595.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1855,  speeie  of 
the  value  of  £83,735,065  was  imported  into  France,  of  which  was  re-eoL- 
ported  4^57,440,344,  showing  a  dear  addition  to  the  eoin  and  bollian  of 
£26,294,711. 

The  extent  of  raUways  opened  in  France  on  file  1st  Jannaxy  185B  was  ^796 
miles,  on  which  there  mid  been  expended  for  constniction|  &c  £74,772,997,  or 
an  aveniffe  of  £26,743  per  mile.  Abont  one^third  of  the  amount  had  been  con- 
tributed ov  the  State,  and  the  remainder  by  private  companies.  The  total 
number  or  passengers  conveyed  in  1854  was  28,070,458 »  of  mewhandise, 
8464^01  tons.  The  total  receipts  were  £8,077,846;  the  averasm  gross  reo^pts 
per  mile  was  £3096,  and  the  expenditure  £1386,  making  ne  net  reeeipia 
£1761.  The  share  capital  of  the  railwajrs  on  the  1st  Jannarv.  1855,  was 
£85,295,200,  loans  on  bonds  £28,023,547,  loans  on  advances  from  Govcmmen* 
£7,337,134^  advances  ton.  other  sources  £1,206,241;  makinR  %  total  o4 
;f  71,862,142.  The  total  cost  incurred,  and  estimated  as  required,  for  6896  mito 
conceded,  was  £156,286,122.  The  third-class  passengers  constitute  about  one- 
half  of  the  travellers  by  ralL  The  number  of  beetroot  sugar  fiictories  in  Fruioe 
in  1856  was  275  in  work,  and  110  out  of  work.  The  st^^ar  manufoctured  was 
1,81 1,025  cwts.  The  principal  fiictories  are  situated  in  the  departmentB  of  Nord^ 
Aisne  and  Pas-de-Calais.  Hie  annual  average  price  of  wheat  per  imperial 
quarter  in  France  was  in  1851,  34«  8^;  1852, 41«  4/^;  185d,53«  9d;  1854,67«  2<l; 
1855,  68«  4d;  1856,  71«  7d.  The  total  population  of  the  four  French  colonies 
of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Guiana,  and  Keunion  or  Bombon,  was,  in  1858, 
442,787,  and  of  these  about  240,114  were  sUves.  Algeria  has  already  been 
noticed  in  this  Supplement. 

The  importations  of  1857  into  France  were  £8,076,000  less  than  in  1856,  and 
£2,077,200  more  than  those  of  1855.  The  total  real  valne  of  imports  in  1857  was 
£107,560,000  against  £109,684,000  in  1856,  and  against  86,388,000  in  1855;  and 
the  total  real  viUue  of  exports  was  £104,572,000  in  1857,  against  £106,368,000 
in  1856,  and  against  £86,688,000  in  1855. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  steadily  hicreased  fixxn  22,987  in  1855,  to 
25,673  in  1856,  and  to  25,736  in  1857,  showing  a  slight  augmentation  over  the 
preceding  one  in  spite  of  the  crisis,  but  for  which  it  may  be  fiiirly  inieired  that 
the  augmentation  would  have  been  mudi  pireater.  The  chief  increase,  however, 
appears  to  be  owing  to  "Eteoidb.  vessels,  which  nnmbered  10,971  in  1857,  against 
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lO^lS  in  1856,  and  aginnrf  9587  in  1855]  for  the  foreign  rinppiDg  entered, 
which  roro  flnom  18,400  in  1855  to  15,861  in  1856,  fell  to  14,755  m  1857.  The 
total  tonsa*^  entered  was  4,121,777  in  1857  (of  which  1,636,917  were  Frenchi 
and  2,484,860  were  foreign),  4,068,781  in  1856  (of  which  1, 248,086  were  Freneh, 
and  2,054,482  were  foreign).  The  decrease  in  foreign  tonnage  was  more  than 
compensated  ibr  by  the  mcrease  of  French  tonnage,  which  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  the  comphuntB  embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  some  time 
back,  that  ships  were  lying  idle  in  the  ports  withont  chance  of  being  chartered, 
aifid  that  the  crews  were  discharged.  These  eomphunts  appear  to  have  still  less 
foundation  on  examining  the  return  of  vessels  cleared  outwards.  The  total  rose 
from  13,770  (5768  French,  and  8002  foreign)  in  1855,  to  14,333  (5,950  French, 
aftd  8383  foreign)  in  1856,  and  to  15,977  (7010  French,  and  8967  foreign)  in 
1^57.  The  tonnage  also  increased  from  2,030,698  in  1855  (933,948  French, 
and  1,096,750  forcngn)  to  2,807,490  (1,025,136  French,  and  1,255,355  foreign)  in 
1856,  and  to  2,590,166  (1,213,829  French,  and  1,376,344  foreign)  in  1857.  If 
a  comparison  be  made  between  the  import  and  export  trades,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage  entered  are  nearly  double  those  cleared 
outwards,  while  the  real  value  of  goods  showed  £1,988,000  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports last  year;  £3,268,000  on  the  same  side  in  1856,  but  in  1855  an  excess  of 
£3,300,000  of  exports  over  imports. 

If  the  various  artides  of  trade  be  examined,  we  shall  find  some  interesting 
facts  in  relation  to  the  domestie  economy  of  the  country.  For  instance,  the  im- 
portation of  homed  cattle  has  regularly  decreased,  and  that  of  sheep  as  regularly 
mcreased;  and  while  the  total  of  all  kinds  has  been  augmented  to  678,526  in 
1857  from  608,635  the  year  befoie^which  showed  a  fieJling  off  625,396,  in  1855 
-«-the  cost  has  constantly  and  regular^  dimimshed.  Thus  the  real  value  of 
dattle  imported  in  1855  was  £2,816,000;  in  1856,  £2,240,000;  and  in  1857, 
£2,1 16,000.  So  that  France  obtained  in  1857  69,891  head  oi  cattle  mora  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  at  a  less  cost  by  £124/>00,  which  &ct  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  improvement  in  the  feeding  and  condition  of  the  population,  and 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  benefits  of  progress  towards  firee  trade,  smce  the  inhabi- 
tants of  France  are  so  far  provided  with  better  nourishment  and  at  less  ezpense« 

A  large  portion  of  the  raw  spirits  imported  fixnn  England  is  coloured, 
flavoured,  and  otherwise  **  doctored  for  exportation  as  French  brand;p^.  How 
great  the  increase  has  been  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing  figures: — ^The  importa- 
tion in  1855  was  13,645,796  gallons,  of  ttie  real  value  ;of|£2,l 44,000;  in  1856, 
11,667,348  gallons,  real  value  £2,152,000;  and  in  1857,  22,133,269  gallons,  real 
Value  £3,364,000.  It  would  also  appear  that  France  is  ceasing  to  produce  suffi- 
cient com  for  her  consumption,  for  in  1855  there  were  imported  1,235,843 
quarters;  in  1856,  2,859,212  quarters;  and  in  1857,  1,852,911  quarters.  The 
flour  imported  respectively  for  those  years  was  27,974  tons,  83,830  tons,  and 
11,132.  The  total  real  value  of  the  com  and  floor  imported  was  £4,908,000 
in  1855,  £12,132,000  in  1856,  and  £4,648,000  in  1857;  so  that  although  the 
hnportation  of  farinaceous  food  was  upwards  of  2/5ths  more  in  1857  than  in 
1855,  the  cost  was  £260,000  less  for  the  larger  than  for  the  smaller  quantity. 
The  rice  imported  was  82,382  tons,  real  value  £708,000,  in  1855;  67,446  tons, 
leal  value £1,380,000,  in  1856;  and  95,611  tons,  real  value  £1,464,000  in  1857. 

From  the  IVench  colonies  there  was  imported  in  1855,  90.747  tons  sugar, 
valued  at  £2,492,000;  in  1856,  93,531  tons,  value  £3,104,900;  and  in  1857, 
84,961,  value  £3,480,000;  while  firam  foreign  States  there  were  imported  during 
the  corresponding  years,  59,654  tons,  vsTue  £1,384,000;  32,899  tons,  value 
£1,172,000;  and  1,804,000.  Oofiee  rose  in  1857  to  27,947  tons,  value  £1,660,000, 
from  28,222  tons,  value  £1,300,000  the  year  before,  which  was  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  the  importations  of  1855,  sei  down  at  36,740  tons,  that  were 
valued  at  £1,327,000.  The  French  appear  to  be  gradnsJily  becoming  a  tea- 
drinking  nation,  for  although  the  cc^fee  importation  has  fluctuated,  that  of  tea 
has  steadily  increased  from  183  tons  in  1855  to  197toi]0  in  1856,  and  233  tons  in 
1857. 
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The  importations  of  oli^e  oil  fell  off  from  24,456  tons  to  19,171  in  1856» 
and  to  18,248  in  1857.  Wool  fluctoated  from  33,535  tons,  in  1855,  to  48,983 
in  1856,  then  down  to  37,719  in  1857.  Silks  of  all  sorts  also  flnctnated, 
and  varied  in  price;  and  linen  fabrics  shared  the  same  fate.  The  quantitieB  of 
coal  imported  have  steadily  risen  from  3,817,161  tons,  Talne  £3,572,000,  in 
1855,  to  3,915,519,  Talne  £3,400,000,  in  1856,  and  4,205,721  tons,  yalae 
£3,212,000  in  1857.  The  bendSt  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy  is  here  again 
visible,  for  France  was  enabled  to  procnre  nearly  400,000  tons  more  fiiel  at  a 
cost  inferior  by  £360,000  than  she  did  two  years  previously.  The  importations 
of  machinery  were  2294  tons,  value  ;f  140,600  in  1855,  against  4183  tons,  value 
£244.000,  in  1856,  and  5037  tons,  value  £304,000  in  1857.  The  importations 
of  metals  during  these  three  years  were  respectively:— Fig  iron,  118,209  tons, 
value  £804,000;  127,272  tons,  value  £916,000;  94,740  tons,  value  £684,000; 
bar  iron,  including  rods,  54,610  tons,  value  £528,000;  68,696  tons,  value 
£700,000;  22,957  tons,  value  £256,000;  copper,  11,791  tons,  value  £1,508,000; 
91,939  tons,  value  ;fl,196,000;  11,093  tons,  value  £1,444,000;  lead, 33,943 
tons,  value  £576,000 ;  23,928  tons,  value  £604,000  ;  20,478  tons,  value 
£516,000;  and  zinc,  25,605  tons,  vahie  £636,000  ;  19,139  tons,valne  £496,000; 
25,499  tons,  value,  £712,000.  The  remarkable  fiEdling  off  in  the  importa- 
tion of  pig  and  bar  iron  in  1857  will  show  that,  whatever  were  the  snffer^ 
ings  of  ^e  iron  trade,  they  did  not  proceed  from  the  competition  resoltine 
from  the  excessive  importations  of  foreign  irons.  The  importations  m 
nitrates  of  soda  and  potassa  were  10,452  tons,  value  £292,000,  in  1856 ;  8061 
tons,  value  £212.000.  in  1856;  and  13,172  tons,  value  £392,000  in  1857.  The 
yalne  of  gold  imported  during  the  three  vears  respectively  were— £15,236,000, 
£18,600,000,  and  £22,748,000;  and  of  silver,  £4,836,000,  £4,695,000  and 
£3,932,000.  The  values  of  the  numerous  daftses  of  goods  that  come  under  the 
denomination  **  various*'  entered  were  for  £20,876,000 in  1855 ;  for  £24,488,010 
in  1856;  and  for  £25,862,000  in  1857. 

The  exportation  of  cattie  of  all  descriptions  has  increased  from  116,709  head 
in  1855,  valued  at  £548,000,  to  124,822  head,  value  £592,000,  in  1856,  and  te 
147,428  head,  value  £608,000  in  1857.    The  exportations  of  wines  show  % 
falling  of  in  1857  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  ones,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  tiie  oidium,  while  those  of  spirits  ehaw  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  1856,  but  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  year  before.    The 
quantities  of  wines  and  spirits  shipped  and  sent  abroad  were  30,259,904  gallona^ 
value  £8,368,000,  m  1855;  31,303,739  gallons,  value  £10,728,000,  in  1856;  and 
26,293,958,  value  £8,568,000,  in  1857.    The  exportation  of  com  rose  from  9908 
quarters  in  1355  to  67,706  quarters  in  1856,  and  to  85,781  cjuarters  in  1857, 
The  exportations  of  flour  during  the  same  periods  were  respectively  10,078  tons, 
8876  tons,  and  14,803  tons — the  real  values  of  the  grain  and  flour  being 
£248,000  in  1855,  £304,000  in  1856,  and  £408,000  in  1857.    The  exportations 
of  cotton  thread  were  235  tons,  value  £28,000,  in  1855;  259  tons,  value  £32,000j 
in  1856;  and  483  tons,  value  £72,000,  in  1857.    During  the  same  periods  the 
exportations  of  linen  thread  were  188  tons,  value  £24,000;  205  tons,  value 
£36,000;  and  208  tons,  value  £44,000;  while  the  corresponding  exportations  of 
hemp  and  flax  were  300  tons,  value  £12,000;  1147  tons,  value  £52,000;  and 
2134  tons,  value  £48,000.     The  exportations  of  madder  fell  off  in  quantity  but 
increased  in  value,  from  16,300  tons,  value  £584,000,  in  1455,  to  16,069  tons, 
value  £684,000,  in   1856,  and  to  12,023  tons,  value  £616,000,  in  1857.    Of 
books,  engravings,  and  music,  there  were  exported  during  the  three  yean  1712 
tons,  value  £676,000;   2046  tons,    value  £800,000;  and  2156  tons^  value 
£756.000.     Of  machinery,  3425  tons,   value  £156,000;    3412    tcMis,  value 
£176,000;  3716  tons,  value  £196,000. 

Of  furnitures,  quantities  to  the  value  of  £210,000,  £296,000,  and  £332,00a 
Of  dress,  £252,000,  £352 ,000,  and  £312,000.  The  quantities  of  metal  work  of 
all  sorts  exported  were  10,504  tons,  value  :firi  ,948,000,  in  1855,  against  £11,877 
tons,  value  £1,636,000,  in  1856;  and  12,911  tons,  value  £1,648,000,  in  1857. 
Of  paper  there  were  sent  abroad  during  the  three  years  7383  tons,  value 
£500,000;  8384  tons,  value  j^572,000;  and  8853  tons,  voJue  £600,000.    Of  pro- 
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pared  leaiher,  4101  tons,  raliie  £1,356,000;  4298  tons,  valne  £1,764,000;  4467 
tons,  Talne  £2,040,000.  Of  gloves  and  leather  made  up,  1825  tons,  value 
£2,060,000;  2303  tons,  value  £2,812,000;  2535  tons,  value  £3,280,000;  and  of 
soap,  7524  tons,  value  £240,000;  7851  tons,  value  £268,000;  6685  tons,  value 
£228,000.  The  exportations  of  salt  varied  from  117,170  tons  in  1855,  value 
£84,000,  to  229,577  tons,  value  £160,000,  in  1856;  and  then  down  to  147,815 
tons,  value  £104,000,  in  1857.  The  exportations  of  silk,  raw  and  dyed,  also 
fluctuated  firom  395  tons,  value  £1,148,000,  in  1855,  to  493  tons,  value 
£1,576,000,  in  1856,  and  to  474  tons,  value  £1,532,000,  in  1857.  Of  tissues 
(linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton)  there  were  exported  during  the  tliree  jears 
20,239  tons,  value  £24,380,000;  20,375  tons,  value  £29,056,000;  and  20,796 
tons,  value  £27,940,000.  Of  refined  sugars,  32,263  tons,  value  £1,032,000; 
35,766  tons,  value  £1,432,000;  and  33,939  tons,  value  £1,304.000.  Of  glass, 
29,276  tons,  value  £660,000;  30,490  tons,  vahie  £748,000;  and  30,605  tons, 
value  £800,000.  Of  porcelain  and  pottery,  8676  tons,  value  £352,000;  11,019 
tons,  value  £456,000;  and  12,052  tons,  vsiue  £464,000.  And  of  various  goods 
the  values  exported  were  £17,451,000,  £21,192,000,  and  £23,688,000. 

The  exportations  of  gold  were  £3,388,000  in  1856  and  £4,916,000  in  1857; 
and  of  silver,  £15,740,000  in  1856,  and  £18,324,000  in  1857. 

The  value  of  the  gold  coin  struck  off  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
m.,  up  to  1859,  was  3,468,265,980fa£  138,730,639,  and  that  of  silver  coin 
180,085,578f.=£7,203,423;  fix>m  1793  up  to  1859  the  total  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coin  struck  off  in  France  was  9,711,559,942£  or  £388,463,997. 

The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  in  Paris  in  1858  was  1,456,145  hectolitres  in 
casks,  and  12,367  hectolitres  in  hottle ;  of  alcohol  the  quantity  was  80,470 
hectolitres,  and  of  cider  20,878  hectolitres.  Of  meat  it  was  28,136,473  kilo- 
grammes ;  of  sea  fish,  9,222,820f.  worth  ;  fresh  water  fish,  1,076,1 54f.;  oysters, 
2,053,072f.;poultryandsame,18,315,708£;butter,19,328,785£;egg8>9,641,744f.( 
and  fuel,  406,590,121  kuogrammes. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  extent,  nature,  and  value  of  our  exports 
to  France  during  the  last  six  years. 


A  return  of  the  Articles  of  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Merchandise,  and  their 
Values,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  France  during  the  years  1854— 
1859,  respectively;  distinguishing  tiie  Produce  and  Manufiictures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  tnm  those  of  the  East  Lidies  eaad  Her  M^es^'s  Colonial  Fossessionsy 
and  of  Foreign  Countries:—* 
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FUN 


SUIOCABT. 

AoQBMOkTE  EXPORTS  from  the  Ukited  KnroDOM  to  I'eavcb,  1854^1859* 


Tetn. 

Prodneeuid 

ManaflutaTM 

of  the 

United  Kin^om. 

Ckrionlal  Pndnoe 

and 

MannflMstimi* 

TotaL 

DedandVahie. 

Oompoted 
BeelVeloe. 

1854 
1655 

1856 

1857 
1858 
1660 

£, 

8,175,890 
6,018,658 
6,488,650 
6,818,858 
4.863,181 
4,7H854 

£, 

8,916,175 
4,409,828 
4,088,487 
6,113.465 
4,879.070 
4,500,604 

£, 

6,891,465 
10,481,681 

io,47i.on 

11.896,888 
9,848,801 
9,854,858 

7BAUDS  UPON  CBEDITORS.— IVauds  were  frequently  oommitted  npon 
credltoTB  by  secret  biUs  of  sale  of  peraonal  chattds,  whereby  penons  were 
enabled  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  being  in  good  drcnmstances  and  possessed 
of  property,Ana  the  grantees  or  holdersof  snch  bill  of  sale  had  the  power  of  taking 
possession  dTthe  property  of  snch  persons  to  the  exdnsion  of  toe  rest  of  their 
creditors.  For  the  reme!^  of  snch  collndre  practices,  the  17  and  18  Yict.  c  36, 
provides  that  evenr  bill  of  sale  shall  be  void  unless  the  same,  or  a  copy  ibend^ 
and  of  every  schednle  annexed,  attestation  of  executors,  together  with  an  affida- 
Tit  of  the  time  of  making,  and  a  description  of  the  residence  and  occupation  of 
the  person  giving  the  same,  be  filed  within  tfrenty-one  days  alter  the  making  of 
such  bill  with  the  clerk  of  the  docqnets  and  jud^^ents  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  hot  like  manner  as  a  warrant  of  attorney  m  any  personal  action  given  by 
a  trader,  is  now  required  to  be  filed. 

By  sec.  2,  in  every  bill  of  8ale,if  subjectto  any  delbasanoe,  condition, or  dechira- 
taon  of  trust,  the  same  muat  be  written  on  the  same  paper  or  parchment  as  the 
bill  of  sde.  Officers  of  Court  to  keep  a  book  containing  particulars  of  each  bill 
of  sale,  and  a  seai^^  to  be  permitted  on  the  payment  of  1«. 

FUNDS.  In  the  article  under  this  head  m  the  body  of  the  woik,  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  and  state  of  the  National  Debt  was  brought  down  to 
1841,  but  veiy  great  alterations  have  taken  place  smoe  that  period,  and  I  now 
proceed  to  show  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  several 
stocks  of  which  It  consists: — 

Statb  of  thb  National  Bbbt. 


I860. 

1859.                 1 

CapltaL 

charge. 

Oqiltd. 

Annoal 

Fnnded  Debt 
Unfanded  DeU         •- 

& 

760,878,568 

17,756,600 

87,687,884 
405^078 

786,601,154 
18,877,400 

£. 
87.781,718 
478,566 

787,039,168 

88,086,688 

805,078,554 

38,804,890 

The  chief  additions  made  to  the  National  Debt  since  the  details  given  at  page 
S22,  have  been  as  follows: — 

In  1943,  £44,897  Exchequer  bills  purchased  and  oonyerted  into  stock  by  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  £1359. 

In  1844,  £16,217  of  Exchequer  bills  purchased,  by  which  an  annual  charge 
was  created  of  £461. 

The  Irish  loan  of  £8,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  contracted  in  1847,  by  which 
jE8,93S,547  capital  was  added  to  the  debt,  and  £270,838  annual  chai^ 


FUN' 


ISS 


FTTIf 


In  IMS,  £S,SS8,43B  wu  nlMd  OH  loan  In  die  8  per  eenti.,  inrdTlng  an 
umiul  dui^  of  £69,339. 

In  1B5S,  £1,683,661  wu  added  fbr  Excheqner  billi  and  bond*  ftmded, 
creating  BDannoal  ehargeof  £49,870;  and  a  3  Mr  cent  loan  of  £16,000,000  waa 
raised,  the  aanoitiea  and  inlereat  payable  ott  whidi  iitcnifed  an  annnal  cha^a  of 
£601,670. 

In  1856,  Excheqner  bills  to  £3,393,350  -were  fnnded,  and  the  annual 
diarge  thereon  is  £I0a,9E>7.  Twoloana  of  £9,000,000  each  were  also  raised, 
which  added  £10,931,875  to  the  fnlided  debt,  and  £331,836  (o  the  annual 

Vbe  loan  ooatracted  (o  meet  the  wantt  of  the  Irish  in  1S4T  was  whollf  paid 
off  in  fire  yean.  The  addition  made  to  the  National  Debt  bj  the  Rnasian  war 
was  £36,645.937,  and  of  this  £3,536,305  has  since  been  eztinniishcd.  Bat 
taking  into  account  the  enbsequent  increased  taxation,  the  totd  cost  to  this 
conntry  of  the  stniggle  with  Bosaia,  cannot  be  estimated  at  Usi  (ban 
£70,000,000. 

AnomiT  of  the  Funded  and  Ui<FTnmn>  Debt  of  the  TJhited  Kirodok,  with 
the  Ircbeasb  or  Dgckeibb  thereof,  in  tbeTarions  years  when  W^aorFBacm 
tommenced,  between  1691  and  1859. 
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TkrMp$r^  CmU.  CkimUdtitsd  4nmuUiet.  TUs  Stock,  ^cfamaafy  kaown  «s  the 
Three  per  cent.  Conflols,  originated  in  1751,  when  several  deecriptioDS  Aat  had 
been  prarioasly  kepi  aepirale  werec<NMolidated  into  one,  beariag  aanifofm  rate 
of  intereBt  at  3  per  cent,  per  annvsL  This  Stock  oonatkates  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  Ptihlic  IMt  At  the  period  of  its  co(nBoH(Utinn,  it  amonnted 
only  to  £9,187,812 ;  bnt  in  1858,  it  stood  at  £400,829,813. 

JUdmeed  l%rc$  jmt  Om$.  Annmiiiti.  This  Stock  was  formed  at  the  same 
period  as  the  one  jnst  described,  when  it  amoontcd  only  to  £17,701^323,  hi 
iUatehf  1859,  the  amount  stood  fit  £115,104,504. 

J)el4  due  to  th§  Bank  qf  England,  This  debt  consists  of  Tarioos  snms  which 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  QoTemment  from  the  Bank,  at  difierent  periods  since 
its  fint  esti^Ushment  in  1694,  when  it  amonnted  to  £1,200,000.  In  1859  it 
•tood  at  £11,015,100. 

New  AntUiUiee  at  Three  fer  Cent^^ermerly  Bedueed  Three  and  a  Quarter  per 
Cent.  AuHuitiee,  This  Stoek  c^nginated  in  1830  by  the  CQDTersion  of  the  New 
4  per  Cents.,  which  had  been  formed  in  1822  from  the  Navy  5  per  Cents.  The 
holders  had  the  option  of  receivine  XlOO  of  this  Stock,  or  £70  of  5  per  Centa.. 
cr  of  being  paid  off  at  par.  The  Stock  created  In  3|  ner  cents,  in  1830, 
amonnted  to  £150,119,809,  and  £469,398  of  the  5  per  Cent.  Annnities^  In 
1844  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  and  the  Stock  consolidated 
with  several  others,  amounting  to  £248,860,663.  The  amount  <^  Stock  paid  to 
dissentienU  was  £103,352,  leaving  the  capital  Stock  at  £248,757,311,  effecting 
thereby  a  saving  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £621,893  per  annum.  In  1854 
the  rato  of  interest  was  further  reduced  to  3  per  cent  The  present  rato  of  in- 
terest on  this  Stock  is  not  liable  to  any  further  reduction  until  after  the  10th  of 
October,  1874.    The  amount  of  unredeemed  capital  in  1859,  was  £212,661,740. 

The  sum  of  the  above  Stocks  comprehends  the  capital  chargeable  with  the 
nnifonn  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  exclusive  of  Insh  Stock,  «nd 
in  1859,  stood  at  £739,611,156. 

New  live  per  Cent,  Annuitiee.  This  Stock  originated  from  the  conversion  of 
1830,  refened  to  above,  the  holders  of  which  were  guaranteed  against  any 
further  reduction  in  the  rato  of  interest  for  45  years,  or  until  after  uie  5th  g£ 
January,  1875.    The  amount  of  this  Stock  in  1859,  stood  at  £430,604. 

Jfew  Three  and  OrHdffper  Cent.  Annvitiee,  This  Stock  was  created  in  1853, 
and  stood  in  1859  only  at  £240,746. 

New  Tmo  and  a^Eaffper  Cent,  Annuities,  This  Stock,  also  created  in  1853, 
amounted,  m  March,  1859,  to  £2,985,472. 

The  Iriek  Fundi,  The  total  amount  of  the  Irish  Fonde^  Bebt  is  ahoot 
£43,000,000,  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  Stocks: — 

1.  The  New  A  nnuUife  at  Two  and  aSa^per  Cent,,  amoimtuig  to  £3080. 

2.  The  Contolidated  Three  per  Cent.Anmmee,  which  amounted  to  £6,373,044 
in  March,  1859. 

3.  The  Reduced  Three  per  Cent,  AnnuiHee,  amounting  to  £122,607. 

4.  The  New  AnnuiHee  at  Three  per  Cent,,  formerly  Three  and  a  Quarter  per 
Cent,  ilnatfi^f,  amounting  to  £3S,983|376. 

5.  Bebt  due  to  the  Bmnk  qf  Ireland^  amounting  to  £2,630^769  at  8|  per  oent^ 
interest. 

6.  The  New  Five  per  Cent,  Annuities,  amounting  to  £2000. 

The  total  of  the  above  Stocks  on  the  5th  Januaiy,  1858,  was  £43,114,876. 

That  portion  of  the  National  Debt  which  oonsists  of  terminable  Annuities  of 
various  descriptions,  is  not  included  in  tibe  statements  of  the  principal  Stocks, 
but  is  given  in  the  annual  charge.    Amongst  these  are  the  following: — 

Long  AnnuUiee,  which  originated  in  1780,  and  subsequently  received  several 
additions,  but  all  terminated  in  Januazy,  1860.  They  were  principally  granted 
as  premiums  or  bonuses  to  the  subscriblers  *to  loans.  In  1858,  the  amount  was 
£1,157,710  for  Great  Britain,  and  £135,357  for  Ireland.  By  their  expiiy  in 
1860,  a  yearly  saving  ensued  of  £1,599,500. 

Annuiiiesfor  Terms  ^f  Tears,  These  Annuities  have  been  granted  at  various 
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dates,  and  expire  at  difibrent  periodfl:  they  are  cieated  under  the  59  Qto.  III.» 
cap.  34;  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  24;  aad  the  3  Will  lY.,  cap.  14,  in  exchange 
for  Stoc^  or  mon^  traosferrea  to  the  Commissioneia  for  the  redaction  of  the 
National  Debt  The  amount  in  1859  was  ;^930,48S.  Anfni«fcifiB  to  the  amount 
of  £306,000  per  annum  ceased  in  October,  1859.  The  terminable  Annuities 
yalued  by  estimate  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  1859  amounted  to  £3,363,757. 

L\f9  Annuities,  These  Annuities  were  created  under  the  Acts  48  Geo.  IIL 
estp.  142,  the  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  24,  3  WUl.  lY.,  cap.  14,  and  16  and  17  Yiet., 
cap.  45,  and  are  payable  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewrj.  The 
Commissioners  grant  annuities  in  exchange  for  Stock  or  Money,  on  single  or 
joint  lives,  according  to  the  age  of  the  resp^Jtive  parties,  at  sates  set  forth  in  the 
last-mentioned  act. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  Govenunent  Aetoaiy,  foond  that  tihe  TaUes,  whidi 
had  been  used  in  calculating  these  Annuities,  oocaaiooed  an  annual  loss  to  the 
public  of  about  £100,000,  owing  to  the  improved  value  of  hmnaa  life ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  the  introduction  of  the  Tables  now  in  use.  The  amount  of  these 
Annuities  chai^eable  upon  the  public  revenue,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1859,  was 
£1,098,499. 

X7i0  Dead  WeioM  Annmfy,  This  is  an  Annuity  of  £565,740,  paid  by  the 
public  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  arose  out  of  the  pensiona  due  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  at  thd  termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  which  then  amonztfed  to  nearly 
£5,000,000  per  annum.  It  was  estimated  diat  Uie  whote  of  these  pensions 
would  terminate  in  forty-five  years,  by  a  gradual  decrease  annnally.  By  the 
Act  4  Geo.  lY.,  cap.  22,  an  annui^  was  authorised  to  be  contracted  for  the 
.amount  of  £2,800,000.  The  Bank  of  England  agreed  to  taka  a  part  of  this 
Annuity,  to  die  amount  £585,740  per  annum,  for  which  they  paid  between  1823 
and  1828  inclusive,  £13,089,419.    The  Annuity  expires  in  1867. 

The  remainder  cMf  the  Government  Annuities  consist  of  tontines  and  life  annui- 
ties, amounting  to  £5523,  granted  under  various  Acts  of  Parliament. 

In  addition  to  the  sevenu  Stocks  which  have  been  thus  briefly  described,  are 
two  others,  which,  though  diey  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  the  Go- 
vernment Securities,  are  ranked  amongst  the  principal  StCMdu  in  which  investments 
iue  made;  of  these,  the  flist  Is— 

Bank  Stock,  the  capital  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a 
banking  company,  the  origin  of  which  ^  given  elsewhere,  amonnts  to  the  sum  of 
£14,553,000.  The  dividends  payabk  <mi  ^lif  Stock,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
have  ranged  between  7  and  9  per  cent  per  anmun. 

East  India  Stock,  The  Capital  Stock  of  this  Corporation  amounts  to 
£6,000,000  sterling.  The  Company  obtained  their  onginal  charter  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bank  of  England,  viz.,  by  a  loan  to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000  to 
the  Govemment,  which  has  increased  at  different  times  to  its  present  amount. 
The  Corporation  ceased  to  be  a  connnercial  company  under  the  3  and  4  Will. 
lY.,  cap.  85,  and  only  act  as  a  politioftl  body  in  connexion  with  Govemment 
The  dividend  is  fixed  at  10)  per  cent  on  the  Capital  Stock,  or  £630,000  per 
annumf  which  is  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  India. 

Jkut  /tidia  Bonds,  These  securities  were  issued  by  the  East  India  Company, 
as  security  for  debt  due  to  the  public,  in  sums  of  £100,  £200,  £300,  £500,  and 
£1000  eadi,  and  payable  to  the  Company  at  par,  when  6  months'  interest  has 
accrued  npoh  them,  which  is  computed  up  to  the  day  they  are  negociated,  and  is 
payable  on  the  31st  March  and  the  30th  September.  £2,905,000  of  a  4  per 
cent  debenture  loan  was  issued  in  London  in  1857,  under  the  Act  21  Yict., 
cap.  3. 

The  number  of  fund  holders  does  not  vary  to  any  very  great  extent,  the  average 
number  in  tiie  ^e  years  ending  1859,  was  267,,890,  persons.  In  1859,  of  the 
266,719  persons  entitled  to  dividends  there  wene  93,296  for  dividends  under 
£5;  44,020  under  £10;  86,312  not  exceedmg  £60;  22,863,  £100;  12,668, 
jfSOO;  3627  under  £800;  2364  under  £500;  1168  tmder  £1000;  375  under 
£2000,  and  only  223  who  drew  dividends  excoedinff  that  amount 

FURS.— In  cold  countries  furs  and  garments  of  skin  are  n^ora  appreciated 
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(haa  with  ns,  the  sheep  or  lamb-ekiB  jacket,  the  seal-ddn  gaimenfaB,  the  bu&lo 
robes  or  bear-skins  for  sledge  nse  or  iSir  wrappers,  otter  caps,  mitts  and  gannt- 
lets,  Tictoiines,  cofb,  mnfiii  and  boas,  become  essential  articles  of  dress. 

The  destruction  of  wild  animals  by  the  hunter  is  enormous  in  the  pruriea 
and  wilds  of  North  and  South  America,  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  the 
jungles  of  India,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Seyeral  ships  ahnost  enlirelj 
frdghted  with  fan  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  vast  hunting-grounds  in 
Arctic  America  arrire  each  season,  and  an  inspection  of  their  stores  before  their 
periodical  sales  in  December,  Jannaiy  and  March,  is  such  a  sight  as  is  not  oAea 
to  be  witnessed. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  extent  or  yalue  of  the  fur  trade ;  but  eig:ht 
or  ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  fur  trade  of  the  world  amounted  to 
about  £7,000,000  sterling  in  yalue,  of  which  Russia  supplied  one-third. 

We  imported  in  1855  about  4,000,000  skins  of  wild  animals ;  of  these, 
2,750,000  were  of  the  smaller  aniinals  of  the  weasel,  fisher  or  marten,  and  cat 
tribe,  the  musquash,  nutria,  rabbit,  squirrel,  &c.$  600,000  were  seal-skins,  and 
nearly  400,000  were  racoon-skins. 

In  1856  the  skins  imported  numbered  about  8,500,000 ;  of  these  nearly  one* 
half  were  re-exported.  The  extent  of  the  foreign  trade  in  skins  and  furs  is 
shown  by  the  figures  fbr  1866 ;  and  fixnn  these  it  appears  Uiat  we  exported  over 
fiye  millons  of  skins,  of  which  the  declared  yalue  was  £320,000 ;  of  these, 
2,382,036  were  sheep-skins,  undressed,  without  the  wool,  and  about  1,400,000 
hare  and  rsbbit-skins.  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Furs  haye  been  at  all  times  prized  in  China  as  objects  of  comfort  and  Inxuxr;. 
In  the  northern  proyinces  they  are  used  as  defences  against  cold;  while  throngb- 
oat  the  empn«  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  dress  of  eyeij  rich  noble 
or  ostentatious  person.  With  the  least  change  of  air  the  Chinese  unmediately 
alter  their  dress  ;  and  eyen  at  Canton,  which  is  under  the  tropic,  they  wear  furs 
In  the  winter.  The  first  cargo  taken  to  China  by  sea  was  in  1779,  in  Cook*8 
ship,  after  he  had  been  killed,  and  they  realized  £2000. 

In  Siberia,  sables,  martens,  stoats,  foxes,  squirrels  and  ermines  are  tracked 
and  trapped  by  the  hunters  for  their  furs.  As  a  general  rule,  the  furs  of  the 
eastern  are  of  a  better  quality  than  those  in  the  western  provinces ;  but  the 
ermines  near  the  riyers  Irtish,  Oby,  and  Ishim  form  an  exception,  being  of  diree 
times  the  yalue  of  those  found  beyond  the  riyer  Lena.  Skins  are  disposed  of  in 
Yakoutsk  to  the  yalue,  annually,  of  £300,000  or  £400,000  sterlmg ;  and  furs  of 
more  than  twice  that  yalue  are  sold  in  a  smgle  town  bordering  on  Chinese 
Tartaiy. 

The  following  return  illustrates  the  extent  of  our  f<»eign  supplies  and  oam<> 
merce  in  Furs  :— - 

An  AcoonNT  of  the  Nuhbbb  of  Fubs  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1856,  distinguishing  the  countries  whence  imported,  and  the  total 

number  of  each  exported  in  the  same  year. 

Badger,  midresMd:  BMrer,  nadretaed: 


QuantitiM  Imported^ 

Kamber. 

Quantities  imported^ 

Nnmbei'. 

from  KoiBiA             » 

•        1,810 

From  Hanoe  Towns 

• 

• 

8,2.%5 

flSDM  Towns   . 

• 

.       S,4ia 

United  States   . 

• 

• 

9,541 

BritUh  North  America 

997 

British  North  America 

• 

70.013 

Otberparto     . 

• 

43 

Other  parts 

. 

• 

80 

89,888 

Quantities  xe-exported 

• 

S,863 
:          891 

Qnantitles  re-exported 
Cat,  undressed: 

n 
• 

• 

67,S7S 

Bear,  ondresied: 

Qnantities  imported-- 

Qnantities  Imported^ 

From  Hanae  Towns  . 

• 

25.090 

from  HanM  Towns   . 

• 

;          968 

Holland    . 

. 

1,089 

United  Statee   . 

. 

•       S.170 

Belgium   . 

. 

S.850 

Britlab  North  America 

.       9,175 

United  States  . 

Other  parte     . 

• 

969 

British  North  America 

880 

Otherparts 

• 

16 

4)nsotlties  rs-ezpofted 

• 

« 

11,870 
9,lft7 

Qoantities  re-exported 

aa,i8a 

7.695 
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CblnelilUa,  nndmsed: 
Qnoatttles  Imported—  Number. 

FAkh  Hanae  Towoa          «       •  1,M0 

St.Thomu       .       •       •  fifOOO 

New  Qnnada  .       •      •  12,900 

BnenoBAyres          •      •  M^ 

ChUl         .       •       •       •  26,067 

Pern.      •      «      •      •  83,678 

86,614 

Qouifcitlet  renezported      •      •  S8,781 

«  • 

Conej,  nndreaaed: 

Quantities  imported^ 

Flrom  Hanye  Townfl         •       «  86,640 

France    ....  14,383 

Britlflh  North  America  .  70,783 

Other  parte    •      .      •  1,530 


Qoaatltlee  re-exported       •      • 

Deer,  nndre— od ; 
Quantities  imported— 
From  United  States        •       ; 
British  East  Indies 
.British  North Jbneriea  • 
Otherpaiti    •      •      • 


Qoantitlei  re-exported 


•       > 


Deer,  Indian,  half  dressed : 
Qniuitiliea  imported— 

From  Britiui  East  Indiea 
i^nan  titles  re-expoited        ; 

Deer,  Indian,  tanned,  tawed,  or 
dressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From  British  ^ast  Indies  . 
British  North  America 
Other  parts     •      • 


QoantitlM  r^-ezported        « 

Ermine,  imdressed: 
Quantities  Imported— 
F^om  Hanse  Towns  •      • 
United  States  . 
-  British  North  America 
Other  parti 


Quantities  re-exported .      « 

Ermine,  dressed: 
Quantities  Imported 

From  Haase  Towns  •       • 
QuantitLes  re-exported        • 

Fiaher,  undressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From  United  States  . 

British  North  America 
.  Otherparts     •      « 


Quantities  re-exported 


14S,S86 
24,190 


80.900 

19,359 

1,929 

1,781 

73,919 
81,852 


1,500 
86 


9,140 
107 

9,718 
6,833 


93,349 

1,000 

1,854 

420 

90,538 
1,930 


1,800 

4 


8,496 

14,647 

8 

18,160 
4,796 


Fitch,  imdressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From  Russia 

Haase  Towna 
Belgium  .. 
Otiier  parts 


Quantities  Ta«cported . 


Fox,  undressed:  * 
Quantities  imported— 
From  Hanse  Towns 
United  States  . 
British  North  America 
Otherparts      •       • 


Quantities  re-exported 

Fox  Tails,,  undressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From.  Hsnse  Towns   < 


Number. 

5,000 

.    146,667 

.       7,068 

•  900 

158,956 
^     96,188 


1,588 

44,136 

85,598 

175 

81,487 
79.068 


3,680 


Hare,  undressed: 

Quantities  imported 

Ftom  Sweden     .       •      « 

:       6,911 

Denmark,       4       • 

.      41,010 

Prussia     .      .      •      . 

.      86,600 

Hanover  .       •       •       < 

.      68,000 

Hanse  Tc^Rrns  •       • 

.    107,436 

Otherparts      •      • 

3,939 

Quantities  re-exported        • 

361,786 
»       8,600 

Kangaroo,  undressed: 

Quantities  Imported— 

From  Fernando  Po      .       I 

:         686 

"West  Coskt  of  Africa.  .  600 
'British  Possessions  on  the 

Gold  Coast  .  .  .  3,430 
British  Settlements  In  Aua- 

tralia  60 


t 
t 


Quantities  re-exported 

Eolinskl,  undressed : 
Quantities  imported— 
Fronf  RusUa  • 

Denmark 
Hanse  Towna  t 


Leopard,  undressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From  British  Possessions  In 
SoutiiAArica 
'  British  East  Indies  , 
Other  parts  • 


^666 
64 


Quantities  re-exported 

Uon,  undressed  t 
Quantities  imported— 
From  Spain 

Otherparts 


Quantities  re-exported 


•      • 


•      - 


•      • 


5,860 
11,146 

66,244 

73,749 


28 

64 

_86 

17 


120 
34 

144 
90 
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Ljnx,  nndrested : 
QoiinUttes  imported— 
From  United  SUitM 
Brltkh  North 
Other  pert* 

QnantltieB  re-exportad 


Karteii,iaidreand: 
Qnantities  imported— 
From  Haoie  Towns  •       • 
Fnmce     •       •       • 
United  Btatee 
British  North  America 
Other  parts 

Quantities  re-exported         • 

Kart«n  taHs,  imdressed: 
Qnantities  imported— 
From  Hanse  Towns  •       • 
France     •       •       • 
Other  parts     • 


Qoaatttles  re-exported 

Mnx,  imdressed : 
Quantities  imported— < 
From  Hanie  Towns  .       • 
-United  States  • 
British  North  America 


Quantittes  re-exported 

Minx,  dressed ; 
Quantities  imported— 
From  France  • 

United  States 


Qnantities  re-exported        k 

Ifnsqnash.  undressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From  Hanse  Towns  •       • 
United  States  . 
British  North  America 
Otherparts 


Quantifies  r»^xportod 

Nutria,  undressed: 
.Quantities  imported— 
From  Uruguay  . 

Buenos  Ajres  . 
Othsr  parts 


Number. 

1,501 

14,18S 

6 

15,688 
7,059 


S,100 

9,809 

180,247 

152 

206,777 
46,867 


.      40,1M 

.      11,920 

8.600 


Quantities  re-exported 

Oiler,  undressed: 
Qnantities  imported— 
From  Hanse  Towna  < 
United  States 
.  British  North 
Otherparts 


Quantities  re-exported 


4,710 
48,741 
59,015 

112,466 
46,171 


MO 

80 

580 
578 


.      23,650 

888,758 

827,500 

522 

1,190,430 
.    529,664 


.      21,400 

I    150,848 

4,178 

175,821 
8,949 


Panther  (the  voma), 
Qnantkies  finported— 
From.Brttlsh  North  Aaeska 
Other  pacts     •      • 


Baeoon,  undressed  f 
Quantities  imported— 
Ftom  Hanse  Towns  , 
United  States  • 
Other  psrts 


Quantities  reexported        •      . 

Sable,  undressed : 
Quantities  imported— 

Ftem  United  States  4       • 

Quantltlfs  re-exported         • 

See],  in  the  hair,  not  tsnned,  lawad, 
or  dressed: 
Qosntlties  fanported— 
Itom  Russia      • 

Nsnr»7    . 

Denmark  . 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland    . 

United  States 

UmgHiay 


13 

a 

1€ 


1Q.S78 
481,7U 

e»080 

498.121 
SM,870 


18,280 
13,240 
41.339 
85,149 
41,364 
17,032 


Greenland  and  DaTla'  Straits  87.053 
British  North  Ansrlca  .  9Tt,tn 
Other  psrts      .      .       .       7,619 


19.930 
16,464 


QaantiUes  re-exported 

Squirrel  or  Oslabar,  undressed  1 
Quantities  imported— 
From  Russia  .       . 

Hanie  Towns 
Other  parts 


Qnantities  re-expofted 

Squirrel  or  Calabar,  tawad: 
Qnantities  imported— 
C^rom  Hsnse  Towns  . 
Otherparts 


flqnirrel  or  Calabar  Iriki 
(entered  at  ralue) : 
Value  ofquantlties  imported— 
From  Hanse  Towna  . 

Other  parte      ..     . 


Value  ofquantlties  re-exported 

8w,  undressed: 
Qnantities  iraporte*— 
From  Holland.  . 

British  North  America 
Otherparts     . 


.    400,000 

1,778,691 

10,046 

S,188,737 
1,329 


1,014 


£4.111 
1,203 


Number. 

.        1,771 

646 

1 

8;8 


7  Or 


<^untitiea  imported—  Komber. 

From  West  Coast  of  AfHcs  la 

Brifeish  PoMeMlonaln  SooHh 


Africa   . 
British  East  Indies 
Other  parU 


QiumUtles  re-«aipoited  ^ 


Weasel,  undressed: 
Quantities  imported— 
From  Brttiah  Nortb  Aaitilea 


83 

166 

S44 
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Wdff,  mudivssed: 
Qoantltles  Imported— 

From  Hanae  Towns 
United  States  • 

British  Nortli  Amcrka 


94 


Qnantittes  re-exported        • 

Wolrerlnes,  undressed : 
Qoantlties  imported — 
From  United  States 

Biltlsh  North  Axnerica 


QoantKies  re-exported 


An  AccovFT  of  tbe  KunBit  aod  dedaied  Value  of  Sktkb  exported  in  the 
Tear  1H56,  distinfftdshing  those  of  the  produce  of  the  Uktted  Kdxqdom  from 
FoRKiQM  Skins  2[«88ed  or  otherwise  prepared  in  this  coontiy. 

Declared 
British  Skins  exported  In  the  Value. 

Tear  1856:  £ 

Call;  uidressed,  12,194  doreii  .  95,184 
Coney  and  Ham,  1,881«S98  .  21,919 
Sheep,  dressed  in  the  wool, 

SMewt* 1,887 

undressed,  wtthout  the 

wool,  3^892,036  .  116,580 

Other  kinds,  not  distinguished 
m  the  entries  2,579 


Foreign  Skins  (British  dressed),  Declared 

exported  In  the  year  1856 :  Valnei 

Goat  and  Kid.  177,811         «  .  £14,718 

Mnsqnash,  788,187       .       .  .    43,945 

Natria,  1,900       .       ,  .182 

Seal,  69,040  .        .  .    85.405 

Squirrel,  172,880  5,800 

Other  kinds,  not  dMIaguttheA 

in  the  entries  •  «  «   59,560 

Total  Number,  4,836,454  .  £820,044 


The  yast  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company,  forming  great  hunting 
grounds  for  ftir-bearing  animals,  famish  me  lar^iest  quantity  of  furs  used  in 
trade.  Bnssia  is  next  in  importance,  but  it  has  a  different  race  of  animals.  The 
for  produce  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  is  also  considerable. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  peltries  exported  from  America  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  betvreen  1827  and  1833  amounted,  according  to  Mr. 
McGregor,  to  £210,000,  of  which  possibly  one-sixtli  part  was  received  from  Uie 
territories  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Wyeth  estimated  the  amount  id 
the  fors  derived  from  those  tenritories  by  the  Company  in  1836  at  about  £98,000 
London  price,  for  which  is  given  about  £4000  worth  (prime  cost  of  goods),  the 
services  of  350  men,  employed  in  various  parts  of  the  business,  shipping  to  bring 
supplies  and  take  back  returns,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the  investments. 

Mr.  Alex.  Simpson  estimates  the  entire  value  of  the  fors  and  other  articles 
traded  by  the  Company  from  the  Indians,  in  all  its  territories  and  possessions,  «l 
rather  less  than  £200,000  per  annum  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  in  the  year  when 
they  readied  £21 1,000,  the  net  profits  were  dechired  at  £1 19,000.  The  average 
profit  on  £200,000  is  said  to  be  £110,000.  The  entire  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Company  is  not  more  than  £400,000*  The  shases.  which  were  originally  worth 
£100  each,  are  now  worth  £225. 

The  average  value  of  the  annual  export  cf  furs  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany of  late  years  has  been  about  £360,000.  At  their  half-yearly  sale  in  April, 
1857,  the  proceeds  were  £230,000. 

A  large  proportion  of  fors  used  in  America  and  elsewhere,  are  cured  and 
dressed  in  London ;  and  although  England  does  not  use  expensive  furs,  yet 
London  is  the  great  for  mart  of  me  wond. 

The  ennine  is  considered  the  most  precious,  and  next  to  that  the  Russian 
sable ;  bmt  the  real  sables  are  rare,  for  according  toour  latest  Russian  statistics, 
only  55,000  skins  of  the  beautiful  little  animal  were  produced  during  an  entire 
year  in  the  Czar's  empire.  The  prices  paid  for  them  are  almost  fobmous,  a  fine 
set  being  worth  £400.  The  sable  for  lining  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  cloaks, 
shown  t»  the  Exhibition  in  1851,  was  valued  at  £1000.     Next  to  the  sable 
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in  popularity  and  oottUneas,  ranks  the  marten  or  American  sable— a  finr  ridt 
and  high-pnced,  and  so  fashionable  as  to  be  afanost  nniy^willy  sought  for.  Hie 
Hudson  Bay  sables  are  next  in  yalue,  and  are  almost  as  expensiTe  as  the  Rus- 
sian. Next  is  the  mink,  pre-eminent  for  beantj,  wear  and  durability.  It  is 
not,  periiaps,  so  delicate  looking  as  the  stone  marteui  or  so  artfhl  looking  as  the 
African  moi^ey,  or  so  captivating  as  the  ermine ;  but  is  quite  as  graceful  and 
more  thrifty  than  them  all.  Besides  the  mink,  the  stone  marten,  uw  fitch,  tlie 
Siberian  squirrel,  and  the  Persian  and  Russian  lamb,  are  in  daily  use.  The 
skin  of  the  black  bear  forms  the  most  magnificent  sleigh  robes— a  eood  tom-out 
of  which,  including  robe  and  apron,  costs  upwards  of  £20.  The  Canadian  fnis 
most  esteemed  in  Europe,  and  of  which  tiiey  have  no  representatiTes,  are  Uie 
black  fox  and  the  silver  fox.  These  are  fbund  only  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory, or  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  racoon  and  the  musk- 
XBi  are  also  confined  exclusively  to  the  American  continent.  In  England 
valuable  furs  are  but  little  worn— the  climate  not  requiring  the  lengthened  wear 
of  fan  at  any  one  time.  The  musquash,  the  rabbit,  and  the  American  hare^ 
dyed,  form  therefore  tibe  bulk  of  the  furs  worn  here. 

The  aggregate  value  of  furs  exported  fix>m  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  185S,  was 
£82,204 ;  in  1857,  £36,500  ;  and  in  1856,  £19,350.  The  i^marent  decrease 
in  1858  was  not  in  quantity,  but  occasioned  by  the  decreased  value  of  the  fu». 
St  Paul  is  becoming  a  great  depot  and  outlet  for  the  fur  trade.  Prior  to  1844 
the  enture  fur  product  of  the  Red  River  vallev.  North  and  South  of  the  British 
boundary,  was  coIl<$cted  by  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company*  and  sought 
the  seiUMQMud  throudi  Nelson's  River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  la  1844  an  cmt 
was  made  fhnn  St  Paul  to  get  the  furs  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  first  year 
cmly  £300  worth  came  that  way ;  in  1856  the  value  amounted  to  £15,000. 
IVom  Pembina,  in  1857,  there  were  received  at  St  Paul  £24,000  worth  of  fins. 
In  1858,  owing  to  a  failure  and  scarcity  in  the  '*  bufi5»lo  crop,"  the  amount  was 
iconsiderably  1^  fWnn  that  source. 

The  large  overland  traffic  which  has  sprung  up  between  St  Paul  and  the  Red 
River  demands  new  facilities  of  communication.  The  immense  annual  caravans 
which  come  ttom  these  settlements  laden  with  the  products  of  the  chase,  and 
returning  widi  the  proceeds  of  their  barter,  is  an  interesting  characteristic  of 
trade.  In  1858  the  aggregate  arrivals  of  the  Red  River  carts,  those  ships  of 
the  wilderness,  is  stated  at  six  hundred.  In  1844  the  whole  product  of  that 
r^ion  which  sought  American  channels,  was  conveyed  in  six  carts. 

The  superiority  of  the  outlet  at  St  Paul  for  ihe  Red  River  region  over  the  mul- 
titudinous portages  of  Nelson's  River,  has  been  abundantly  proved.  Kstahlish  » 
railroad  communication  with  the  Red  River  vall^,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  seek  the  avenue  of  exportation  throuA  St  PauL 
The  annual  export  of  furs  fhxn  the  basin  of  the  Winnipeg,  direcSy  tribntaiy- 
lo  St  Paul,  is  about  £200,000. 

ViLini  of  the  Skihs  and  Fobs  imported  and  exported  tma  the 

UmrxD  States. 


Imports. 

ProdnoeoftheUiittad 
fitatei. 

£ 

£ 

1849       . 

1S0,800 

181,945 

1850       « 

2OS1OOO 

170,500 

1851       . 

197,680 

195,559 

1859       •              • 

280,915 

159,701 

18SS       . 

840,704 

159,990 

1854       • 

953,444 

177,706 

1865       • 

802,947 

141,906 

1806 

594,087 

190,490 

1857       . 

471.108 

998,910 

1858 

990^448 

900^477 

PUE  148  THEL 

Bean  are  found  in  confliderable  numbers  in  the  l^Gnnesota  Territory  and  other 
parts  of  the  new  settied  States  of  America,  also  in  small  numbers  in  Canada  and 
the  Lower  Provinces,  but  they  are  constantly  diminishing  before  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  black  bear  is  by  &r  the  most  numerous,  but  few  of  the 
grizly  species  being  found.  An  average  skin  is  worth  five  dollars — a  veiy  good 
one  (she-bear),  from  six  to  seven.  They  are  principally  used  for  saddle  hous- 
ings and  harness  trimmings,  and  sometimes  for  sleigh  robes.  Their  hides  are 
best  when  just  issuing  fhmi  their  winter's  sleep  $  and  at  that  season  the  Indians 
are  reaping  their  bear  harvest. 

Two  or  three  thousand  bear-skins  are  annually  imported  by  the  Hudson'a 
Bi^Company,  and  as  many  more  from  the  United 'States  and  Canada,  &c. 

The  buflhlo  is  the  monaich  of  the  peltry  tribe  in  the  <<Far  West"  of  Korth 
America.  Immense  herds  of  these  animals  range  the  vast  prairies  extending 
from  the  Biississippi  to  the  Missouri.  The  luxuxious  meadows  furnish  them 
with  abundant  subsistence  the  year  round.  They  are  not  met  with  till  you 
advance  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  or  its  tributaries.  Incredible  numbers,  amounting,  as 
was  estimated,  to  several  hundred  thousand  in  a  drove,  were  seen  by  Governor 
Stevens  and  his  party  in  the  summer  of  1853,  on  his  survey  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  route.  Two  days  were  required  to  pass  some  droves,  friom 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  thev  were  from  forty  to  fiffy  miles  in  lenetii,  ex- 
tending on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Some  of  the  mules  and 
horses  getting  mingled  in  the  droves,  it  was  found  impossible  to  retake  them, 
and  they  were  lost 

The  skins  dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion  with  the  hair  on,  and  termed  bufialo 
robes,  make  admirable  defences  asainst  the  cold,  as  blankets,  sleigh  wrappers,  &c. 

The  average  price  of  bufialo  robes  in  the  Minnesota  Territory  is  about  four 
dollars  wholesale,  and  seven  or  eight  retail  Very  laige  black  robes  sometimea 
bring  as  high  as  ten  dollars  cash. 

The  number  of  buffaloes  annually  slaughtered  on  the  Missouri  plains  is  esd- 
mated  at  400,000.  150,000  bufialo  robes  are  received  at  various  for  stations, 
and  100,000  buffaloes  are  supposed  to  be  killed  by  the  Indians  merely  to  obtain 
their  skins  for  tent  coverings.  Of  the  remaining  150,000,  some  are  diverted  to 
the  use  of  blankets,  saddles,  skin  boots,  &c.,  a  large  number  also  fi:ecze  or 
starve  to  death  in  winter  in  the  snow  banks,  which  for  months  are  found  in 
drifts  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  many  of  them  are  drowned  in 
crossing  the  Missouri  river  in  large  herds,  by  crowding  one  upon  another. 
These  hides  are,  of  course,  lost.  In  a  very  few  years  the  buffalo  will  be  extinct, 
for  they  are  now  slaughtered  with  a  recklessness  that  destroys  as  if  they  were 
inexhaustible  and  innumerable. 

One  steamer  brought  down  in  1853  to  St.  Louis,  from  the  Kansas  river,  4000 
packs  of  buffido  robes,  valued  at  £32,000. 

The  average  annual  return  of  the  buffalo  robea  pnxchased  daring  the  last  eighi 
or  ten  years  is  as  follows: 

American  Far  Company  •  ;      70,000 

Hadion'8  Bay  CompAoy  •  •       10,000 

All  other  Companiei  •  •       10,000 

90,000 

In  the  north-west  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  purchase  fixmi  the  Indians  but  a 
very  small  number;  their  only  market  being  Canada,  to  which  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the  furs;  and  it  is  only  within  a  very 
recent  period  tibat  they  have  received  buf&lo  robes  in  trade.  Out  of  the  great 
number  of  bufialos  annually  killed  throughout  the  extensive  regions  inhabit^  by 
the  Camanches  and  other  kindred  tril^,  no  robes  whatever  toe  furnish^  for 
trade.  During  only  four  months  of  the  year  (from  November  until  Mardi)  are 
the  skins  good  for  dressing;  those  obtained  in  the  remaining  eight  months  being 
valueless  for  traders;  and  the  hides  of  buUs  are  never  tuLen  off  or  dressed  as 


TTJE 


i4A 


FUR 


Toibes  it  any  Manm.  FnM>1y  not  more  fhan  one-fhifd  of  die  skins  afre  taken 
from  the  aaimali  killed,  even  ^en  they  are  in  good  season,  the  laboor  of  prepaid 
ing  and  dressing  the  fobes  being  yery  great,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  lodge  trades 
more  than  twenty  skins  in  a  year.  It  is  during  the  summer  months  and  in  the 
early  part  of  antomn  that  the  greatest  nmnber  of  bufihlos  are  killed,  and  yet  at 
this  time  a  skin  is  nerer  taken  m  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

It  appears  by  an  official  report  that  the  whole  number  of  animals  killed  by  the 
hunting  tribes  in  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  was  as  follows:  Bears,  4733;  beaTers, 
11,497;  black  muskrats,  110,941;  cross  foxes,  1650;  deer,  59,928;  elk,  16;  &wn, 
5069;  ilsher,  6078;  grey  fox,  32,985;  red  fox,  5088;  lynx,  1230;  marten,  21,522; 
mink,  306,086;  musquash,  2,472,381;  opossum,  65,329;  otter,  8596;  racoGfO, 
1,134,301 ;  rikerfox,  333;  sable,  320;  silrer  grey  rabbit,  2095,  and  sea  otter,  362. 

The  foHowing  is  a  return  of  the  yearly  importations  of  fors  by  the  Hudsoa'a 
Bay  Company  m>m  their  posaessions'  about  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  past  four  years. 
The  aggregate  number  of  skins  would  seem  to  be  dechning,  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
the  moi«  common  kinds  of  pdtries,  for  the  higher  priced  ones,  sudi  as  the  foxes, 
otter,  bevB,  wolf  and  wolverine,  racoon,  &c.,  are  stui  obtained  in  large  qu.'mtities: 


SklBflL 

18M. 

1857. 

1856. 

isaa 

Bearer 

^ 

61,789 

67,618 

72,241 

68,299 

Badgsr 

• 

78» 

1,090 

1,285 

1,503 

Bear 

- 

8,808 

8,199 

8,566 

8,652 

Fisher 

m 

4,685 

4,886 

6,189 

0^750 

Fox,  snver 

- 

807 

826 

894 

946 

„    Croes 

m 

S,68« 

2,718 

8,307 

3,176 

«  2^ 

m 

9.749 

8,851 

10,295 

10,277 

„   White 

> 

1.715 

2.168 

1,549 

1,920 

«    Kit 

- 

5,868 

9,811 

5,546 

4,566 

Lynx 
Martea 

* 

18,907 

2C,794 

28,102 

21.549 

m 

144.461 

110,848 

108,752 

86,248 

Mink 

m 

40,878 

43,318 

40,836 

33^895 

MaiqiUMh 

m 

980,543 

29C,112 

219,829 

170,893 

Otter 

- 

8,984 

9.822 

9,968 

8,641 

Babbit 

■ 

70,685 

60,929 

54,516 

42.362 

Baooon 

• 

801 

187 

86 

154 

Sea],  Hair 

• 

288 

688 

498 

25 

Skank 

• 

7,728 

8,124 

8,460 

9,141 

Swan 

m 

646 

775 

829 

840 

"Wolf 

m 

8,786 

6,789 

11.007 

8,158 

Wol?eriaft 

649 

646 

697 

900 

677,243 

660,086 

587,944 

482,890 

The  Company's  importation  from  the  North-west  coast  of  America  has  to  be 
Added  to  the  fovegcniig,  and  comprised  in  the  last  two  yean  the  foUowing 
number  of  skins: 


Skins. 

1858. 

1859. 

^klnti 

1858. 

1859L 

Bearer 

17,468 

90^015 

BroQfflitiip 

57,479 

54,612 

Badger 

84 

64 

Mosquaah 

14,129 

5,251 

Bear                    « 

4,6n 

8,951 

Otter 

9,606 

9.267 

Deer                   • 

1,837 

2.689 

Sea  Otter 

801 

147 

Fisher 

988 

1,841 

„       Popt- 

80 

24 

Fox,  Siltflf 

194 

171 

„       Tails - 

186 

40 

„    Groee 

668 

559 

Babbit 

41,018 

2;210 

Z    Bod 

607 

518 

Baooon 

1,902 

*»^ 

Lrnx  and  Cot      « 
Hartaa 

4,889 

1,815 

Sea],HaIr 

12,892 

^^1H 

96.217 

12,150 

Wdf 

785 

406 

Mink 

Carried  np 

80,489 

11,889 

Wotvertaie 

420 

4S9 

57,472 

54,612 

Total    - 

lf^l35 

78,144 

GAS 
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QAS  G0MPANIE6.— ^4iie  UbiM  KiBgden  9»1  eilieB  and  toims  lure  Air- 
nuhed  with  gas.  Of  these  95  are  supplied  bj  mmikipal  corporatioDS  or  priyate 
mdiTidnals,  and  896  by  tradiog  eompanies.  In  Scotumd  149  towns  are  lighted 
wi^ont,  and  eight  witn  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  Ireland  62  towns  are 
lighted  without,  and  fonr  towns  with  special  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  England 
633  towns  are  lighted  without,  and  160  with  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  sum  ex- 
pended by  the  839  gas  companies  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  amounts  to 
£25,041,309,  and  bj  the  priyate  indiyiduals  and  corporations  on  the  remaining 
95  gas  works  to  £2,114,595,  being  a  total  of  £27,155,814.  A  ton  of  English 
gas  coal  will  yield  9000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  14  cwt  of  coke,  10  gallons  of  tar,  and 
10  (^lons  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  while  the  light  firom  each  ton  is  equal  to 
420  lbs.  of  sperm  candles.  A  ton  of  Scotch  cannel  coal  will  yield  1 1 ,500  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  10  cwt.  of  coke,  14  gallons  of  tar,  and  14  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor, 
while  the  light  is  equal  to  820  speim  candles;  and  a  ton  of  Boghead  cannel  Tthe 
Torbane  mineral)  will  give,  when  manufactured  into  gas,  light  equal  to  1950  lbs. 
of  sperm  candles.  The  quanti^  of  gas  manufactured  anniully  exceeds  twen^- 
fiye  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet. 

Li  London  alone  500,000  tons  of  coal  are  used  by  15  companies,  producing 
4500  million  cubic  feet  of  ^as,  and  500,000  chaldrons  of  coke. 

QENGBVA.— The  quantity  of  this  spirit  consumed  in  England  is  not  large, 
and  yaries  but  little  from  year  to  year.  A  good  deal,  howeyer,  comes  here  for 
shipment  abroad.  The  following  figures  giye  the  imports  and  oonsnmption  finr 
Ihe  last  seyen  yean^— 


1853 
16M 
1S56 

18M   . 
1857 
1868 
1869 

QLASS.— The  aggregate  manufacture  of  crown  and  sheet  glass  in  18S0  was 
about  12,000  tons,  yalued  at  £250,000;  of  plate  glass,  1,750,000  superficial 
feet,  weighing  about  2300  tons,  yahied  at  £280,000,  and  of  rough  glass, 
400,000  feet,  1009  tons,  worth  £20,000.  Of  flint  fdoBS,  20,000  tons,  yalued  at 
£1,000,000,  and  of  bottle  glass,  23,000  tons,  worth  £150,000:  in  aH,  £1 ,680,000. 
In  that  year  there  were  43  glass  bottle  works  in  the  kingdom,  with  87  furnaces 
and  64  fixnt-glass  works,  and  18  crown  and  sheet  glass  works,  and  6  plate-glass 
works. 

In  1845  the  excise  duty  on  glass,  which  yielded  £600,000,  or  £700,000,  to 
Goyemment,  was  giyen  up,  a^  since  the  remission  of  the  dn^  the  home  use  of 
glass  and  the  quantity  exported  has  largely  increased. 

There  was  excise  duty  paid  upon  110,000  cwts.  of  glass  of  all  kinds  in  1845, 
producing  a  reyenue  of  £115,000.  There  was  a  duty  leyied  on  window- glass 
mported  of  20s  6<2  per  cwt  until  6th  April,  1857,  when  it  was  remoyed. 

TALUa  OF  TBB  BRITI8B  MADB  OLA0B  BXPOOBTBD. 


TtfLSB  for  GonnimpkloiL 

Proof  OaOaia 

Proof  GaDoiia 

288,680 

87,991 

184,167 

26,788 

218,041 

t^Ml 

196,898 

97^18 

178,041 

86,989 

180,178 

98,866 

147,960 

98,800 

1846 

.     £968,647 

1868 

.     £601,986 

1847    . 

991,190 

1864 

649.S44 

1848 

887,674 

1866 

.       490,711 

1849    . 

964,860 

1866 

681,979 

1860 

807,766 

1867 

660,007 

1861    . 

887,960 

1858 

670,564 

1868 

878,887 

1869 

607,678 

Since  the  remoyal  of  the  excise  ^vtty  there  are  no  meaoB  of  ascertaining  pre* 
dsely  the  quantity  of  glass  made,  but  the  following  estimate  horn  competent 
authorities  of  the  quantity  made  in  1850  will  serye  for  comparison  with  the 
official  return  for  1840. 
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Imports 

^""^  •*  »*"  ""-**™^ 

Window  OUwn 

PUteOlaw. 

WlOdOW  OlUBL 

Plate  (Baa. 

Cwta. 

Square  Feet 

Cwtfl* 

VafaUL 

184fl 

81,037 

90,443 

19,706 

£15,349 

1S49 

25,557 

68,106 

17,386 

13,808 

1850 

31.015 

133,894 

15,518 

18,835 

lUl 

13,398 

174,448 

16.460 

80.939 

1852 

17,100 

160,168 

33,168 

31,866 

1858 

37,577 

331.804 

89,158 

48,780 

1854 

81,639 

888,983 

85,514 

69,294 

1855 

35,430 

749,151 

31,537 

85,691 

1856 

80,558 

1,059,003 

38,500 

60,430 

1857 

56,070 

761,790 

83.086 

67.366 

1858 

95^583 

638,294 

36,008 

51,760 

1859 

^^ 

^^ 

87,686 

61,133 

The  imports  and  exports  as  regards  plate  and  window  glass  haTO  been 
follows,  since  the  redaction  of  the  duty. 


Crown 

Broad 

Plate 

Flint 

Bottles 


184a 

185a 

Gwta 

Cwta. 

146,838 

840,000 

9,051 

«•« 

83,628 

66,000 

104,883 

400.000 

525,730 

460,000 

830,114 


1,168,000 


Onr  glass  mann&ctareB  now  form  a  yeiy  important  item  ot  British  indostiy 
and  the  valne  of  that  annually  produced  exceeds  in  amount  £2,000,000  sterling: 
The  expOTts  probably  average  half  a  million  sterlins.  In  the  coarser  kinds  of 
flint  glass,  and  in  bottles  of  a  conmion  description,  £e  Continental  competition 
in  foreign  mai^ets  is  still  active  against  us.  in  1849,  we  imported  about  73,000 
cwt  of  coarse  glass  botties,  of  which  30,000  were  re-exported;  26,000  square  ^efc 
of  window  gli^  of  one-ninth  of  an  inch  thickness,  of  which  nearlv  toe  whole 
was  reexported;  and  68,000  square  feet  of  glass  exceeding  that  uiickness,  of 
which  18,000  were  re<shipped.  We  are  fast  increasing  our  own  production, 
and  since  the  window  duty  nas  been  taken  off,  the  demand  has  laigely  increased. 
The  imports  of  foreign  glass  are  now  very  heavy.  In  1851,  we  imported 
12,298  cwt.  of  window  glass,  of  which  nearly  all  was  kept  for  home  use;  in 
1852,  16,967  cwt.,  of  whidi  13,170  cwt.  were  kept  for  home  consumption. 
White  flint  glass  goods,  to  the  weight  of  102,000  lbs.  were  imported  in  1851, 
*nd  only  48,765  in  1852.  Of  fancy  and  coloured  glass,  682,012  Ihs.  were 
imported  in  1851,  and  551,693  lbs.  in  1852,  of  which  all  but  about  100,000  Ihs. 
were  sold  in  this  country.  In  1849,  we  imported  43,000  cwt  of  botties,  bat  we 
at  the  same  time  exported  232,000  cwt 

In  1854  we  imported  31,639  cwts.  of  window  glass  (nearly  all  fix»m  BelgiumX 
of  which  27,127  cwts.  were  retained  for  home  consumption,  which  at  the  com- 
puted value  of  14«per  cwt,  was  valued  at  £22,147.  The  quantity  of  plato- 
glass,  cast  or  rolled,  whether  silvered,  polished,  or  rough,  imported  in  the  same 
year,  was  794,194  lbs.  At  the  average  price  of  9d  per  lb.*  fixed  for  the  valuer 
this  was  worth  £29,782.  The  great  bulk  of  this  glass,  514,322  lbs.,  came 
from  France.  This  seems  principally  to  have  been  for  export  The  computed 
value  of  the  fc»^gn  glass  is  now  somewhat  higher;  the  window  glass  beii^  es- 
timated at  15«  Sd  per  cwt.,  and  the  plate  gU^  at  Is  per  lb.,  wlule  the  orna- 
mental flint-glass  imported  is  worth  about  £3.  15«  per  cwt 

In  1858  we  imported  the  following  quantitiee  of  foreign  glass,  chiefly  from 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  France^ 
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Dttcripiion. 

Qoantity. 

Valoa 

Window  gUaa;  and  diades  and  cyUnden 

Cwta. 
Fllnt-glMi,  eat  or  ootonred,  and  fkncy 

ornamental  glass              -       Cwtn 
Plato-ghuB            -             -         Lbs. 
White  flint-i^laas,  not  cat,  engraTOd, 

oromamentad   -            «        Lbsi 

95^589 

8,959 
688,994 

608,748 

78,678 

89,979 

80,504 

8,477 

14^688 

With  the  exception  of  the  cat  flint  glasa,  which  pays  a  duty  of  10«  per  cwC 
since  4th  Jane,  1853,  the  importations  of  ghiss  are  tree. 

Mr.  James  Hartiey,  the  extensiye  glass  mannfactorer  of  Sanderland,  speak- 
ing of  the  progressiTO  increase  in  the  manoiactare  of  crown  and  sheet  glass, 
states  that  m  1844,  the  last  year  of  the  datj,  there  was  made  by  the  ibarteen 
companies  then  existing,  6700  tons  of  crown  and  sheet  glass,  paying  £500,000 
daty.  There  are  now  ten  companies  working  40  fiimaoes,  with  284  pots, 
making  35,500,000  feet  annnally,  eqaal  to  15,000  tons,  valae  £225,000;  being 
an  increase  of  considerably  more  than  cent  per  cent,  and  at  a  chiuge  to  the 
pnblic  of  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  former  daty.  In  polished  plate  there  are 
six  companies,  the  same  as  previons  to  the  repeal  of  the  daty,  bat  their  pro- 
dace  has  also  doabled.  They  now  make  3,000,000  feet  of  polished  plate  an- 
nnally, eqaal  to  5500  tons,  valaed  at  £450,000. 

Of  Hartley's  patent  rough  plate,  the  quantity  now  mann&ctared  annually  is 
2,240,000  feet  of  2  lb.  to  the  foot,  yalned  at  £30,000. 

In  1825,  the  window  dnty  was  repealed  on  all  houses  having  not  more  than 
seven  windows,  and  in  1^51  the'dnty  was  abolished  altogether,  and  an  inhabited 
house  duty  inipMoeed  instead.  The  following  'shows  the  nnmber  of  houses  charged 
with  daty  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  tiie  revenae  brooght  in— 

Datf. 

•  £9,578,581 

1,344,198 
1,850,980 
1,770,603 
1,878,800 

The  abolition  of  the  excise  daty  on  glass,  and  the  assessed  tax  on  whidows, 
gave  a  great  impetas  to  the  enlarged  nse  of  glass  in  large  buildings,  and  the 
nnmber  of  windows  in  dwelling  houses;  and  the  constmction  of  green-hooses  to 
new  buildings  have  been  also  greatly  extended. 

The  produce  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium — ^the  greatest  glass  producing 
country  in  the  world-7-is  50,000,000  feet  of  sheet  glass  annnally,  equal  to 
22,300  tons,  or  25  per  cent  more  than  is  made  in  England  of  both  crown  and 
sheet  glass.  They  export  of  this  qnantity  about  85  per  cent,  of  which  6  per 
cent,  comes  to  England.  England  retains  85  per  cent  of  its  produce  for  home 
use,  and  exports  15  per  cent 

The  exports  of  crystal  and  mirror  glass  firom  Belgium  have  been  to  the  under- 
jnentioned  amounts  m  the  yean  named: — 


Yean. 

No.  of  Hooaes. 

1890    - 

968,008 

1830    - 

871,497 

1840    - 

894,086 

1850    - 

499,888 

1851     . 

— 

Yeara 

Crystal— Kilogrammea 

Minor  Qlaas. 

Value  •  Franca. 

1850    -      - 

1,949,541 

880,896 

1851    -      . 

706,806 

960,695 

1859    -       - 

815,958 

19,487,858 

1858    -       - 

1,100,819 

1,998,575 

1854    •       . 

1,856,788 

.    1,594,948 

1855     -       - 

1,514,408 

1,979,789 

1856     -       - 

1,885,068 

1,896,497 
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Hie  total  valne  of  the  exports  of  glass  ftom  BeZgimn  of  nathe  manufiictorp 
in  1855,  was  £391,000. 

Tlie  followmg  shows  the  Imports  of  Glass  finom  Bel^nm  in  kilqgTamnu 
2}  lbs.  for  six  years. 

Window  Glass. 


lea  cf 


COUKTROH. 

1851. 

1852. 

1858. 

1854. 

1866. 

1896L 

United  States      • 
EpgUusd 
Holland 
Hamburg     . 
Torkej         •       • 
Other  Ck)tmtrie8  . 

5,213,099 
1,980,241 
1,920,439 
1,387,411 
1,085,118 
8,144,694 

4,M8,6S8 
1,866,896 
1,848,428 
1,661,082 
1,216,812 
4,908,762 

7,878.668 
9,965,150 
1,835,498 
1,532,211 
1,151,780 
6,244,508 

11.112,534 
4,806,675 
2,628,817 
2,098,508 
1,299,762 
8.816,313 

6,046,189 
2,859,131 
2,186,004 
2,063,539 
1,252,411 
6,450,722 

7,250,767 
2,900,322 
2,289,874 
2,046,496 
3,032,576 
S,lSfiL4S9 

14,681,002 

16,443^668 

20,607,866 

27,261,009 

21,768,996  ^679,4m| 

QTiOVES.  The  imports  of  foreign  made  kid  gloves  haye  largelj  increased 
cf  late  years.  In  July,  1842,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  2s  &d  per  dozen  pairs  for 
halHt  mitts,  and  4«  Sd  for  women's  nutts,  and  Sa  8</  for  gloves.  In  1860  the 
dnty  was  removed.  The  nimiber  of  pairs  imported  on  which  do^  was  paid  in 
1868,  was  8,637,178,  of  the  valoe  of  £365,963,  and  the  dnty  received  amoimtel 
to  jr49,17a. 

GOLD. — Sfaice  the  article  on  Buluon  in  this  supplement  has  heen  printed, 
some  official  details  have  heen  laid  before  the  Statistical  Congress  held  m  Lon- 
don by  the  delegates  ih>m  the  Australian  Colonies,  which  rate  the  production  of 
gold  there,  np  to  the  close  of  1859,  at  £101,371,828;  made  ap  as  follows  ^-* 

Bailed  In  New  Soitt  Wales  £7,263,616 

„      Victoria                 •  83,810,212 

SoathAnatralla  •             »            {              160,006 

Tumanla              «  8,060 

New  Zealand   •  140,000 


ft 


£101,371,828 

About  £25,006,000  of  the  Caliibmian  gold  has  bee«  coined  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint,  and  about  £85^000,000  at  the  whole  of  the  United  States  mints; 
£5,000,000  of  the  Austndian  gold  has  been  coined  at  the  Sydney  Hint.  In 
France  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  gold,  .from  1B47  to  1859,  was 
£86,485,805,  and  within  the  same  penod  the  gdd  coined  in  France  amoonted 
in  ralue  to  £138,730,839. 

According  to  Baron  Hnmboldt's  estimates,  the  Mexican  mines  produced— 

Bollan. 
From  the  Conqneet  to  tbe  year  1800,  the  inm  of  1,973,947,283 

Coinage  of  the  Mint  of  Mexico,  fhnn  1800  to  1856  388,621,288 

Coinage  ofprorineialMinU  to  1856  •       425,138,688 

2,782,704,150 

Shice  1856  there  is  no  reliable  return  from  the  provincial  mints.  The  entire 
coinage,  however,  of  the  country  and  capital  may  be  fairly  taiken  at  an  annaal 
average  of  16,500,000  of  silver  and  1,000,000  gold  dollars;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
bullion  and  specie  are  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  on  the  Faoiflc  and  on  Ite 
northern  frontier,  to  the  vame  of  7,000,000  doUsrs  annually.  Hiis  supply  is 
susceptible  of  immense  increase,  when  the  state  of  the  country  may  invite  im* 
migration.    Silver,  especially,  seems  to  be  inexhaustible. 

Of  £45,090,824  gold  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1858 
and  1859,  the  sums  drawn  from  the  sereral  mines  were -as  follows,  from— 

RoMla 

Anatralla 

Mexico  and  South  America 

United  States 

In  consequence  of  the  veiy  general  introduction  of  plated  and  alloyed  goodi^ 


185a 

185a 

£1,446,813 

£2,070,066 

a,064,76S 

8,6H566 

3,848,419 

1,738,700 

4,502,464 

7,909,342 

Dufcy  Paid. 

Ctold.               SilTer. 

Os.                    Os. 

18tf 

:       7M3               1,S68,668 

1860 

7378                  7aA,86S 
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tiie  mannftctare  of  gold  aod  silrer  plate  has  not  made  nmch  ptomsa.  The  fol- 
lowing  table  shows  the  mimber  oif  ounces  of  gold  and  silver  plate  npon  which 
datj  was  paid,  and  tto  quantity  retained  for  home  nse,  in  1835  and  in  1850:— 

Retained  for  Home  Use. 

Gold.  BllTer. 

Os.  Os. 

7S24  1,188,176 

7870  659,106 

>  The  ImproTement  that  has  been  made  in  the  mannfiKstnre  of  plated  wares  has 
had  a  great  influence  in  diminishing  the  sale  of  leal  plate,  although  it  mi^  have 
led  to  an  increased  consumption  of  the  precious  metais. 

There  are  no  means  for  obtaining  correct  returns  of  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  silrer  annuallj  consumed  in  the  manu&cture  of  gold  ana  silyer  wares  in 
the  United  KingdouL  It  must,  however,  be  very  considerable,  as  articles  of  pre- 
cioos  metals  are  produced  in  almost  aU  large  towns.  The  chief  seat  of  dectro- 
|>lating  is  at  Birmingham.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand ounces  of  fine  gold  are  used  weekly  there;  and  that  the  consumption  of 
gold  leaf  in  eight  manufacturing  towns  is  equal  to  584  ounces  weeklr.  For 
gilding  metals  by  electrotype  and  the  water  gilding  processes  not  less  Uian  ten 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  are  required  annually.  At  the  present  time  the 
consumption  of  fine  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  jfi*!  0,000  annually. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  French  Mint  authorities,  the  manufactures  of 
the  French  silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  and  jewellers,  consume  annually  gold  to  the 
value  of  82,489,720  francs,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  14,226,204  mmcs,  the 
total  value  being  upwards  of  one  million  sterling.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
labour  employed  upon  these  metals  about  equals  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
Thus  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  sent  forth  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  by  Fkench  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers  is  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions sterling. 

GREECE.— The  population  of  Greece  in  1853  was  1,043,153.  The  revenue 
in  1858  was  £652,689.  The  entries  of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Piraeus  in  1857 
numbered  643,  of  146,629  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  £340,000.  At  Patras 
in  1856,  718  vessels  and  62,297  tons  ent^^  with  caigoes  valued  at  £296,000, 
The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  kingdom  in  1853  was  £721,783,  and  of  the 
exports  £321,032,  exclusive  of  currants. 

GUANO.— The  great  importance  of  the  trade  in  this  fertilizer  will  he  seen 
fix)m  the  following  details.    Although  small  supplies  are  brought  fix>m  other 

auarters,  ^et  it  is  to  Peru  that  we  mainly  look  for  the  bulk  of  our  imports,  and 
le  Peruvian  guano  is  also  the  most  vakable,  containing  the  largest  portion  of 
ammonia. 

The  exportation  of  gnano  began  in  1841,  under  contract  with  the  hotise  of 
Messrs.  Queros,  Allies,  and  Co.  Subsecjuently  Messrs.  Anthony  Gibbs  and  Son 
were  appointed  agents  for  the  United  Kmgdom,  and  in  1866  th^  were  requested 
by  the  Jreruvian  (Government  to  take  charge  also  of  the  guano  sales  in  Spain, 
previously  confided  to  Messrs.  C.  de  Mnirieta  and  Co.,  which  th^  undertook  at 
a  voluntary  reduction  of  one  per  cent  on  the  fonner  oommis;  ion.  A  change  of 
agents  in  the  United  States  also  cftoficd  a  considerable  saving  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  in  the  commission  and  charges. 

In  introducing  to  the  National  Convention  a  bill  to  authorise  the  sale  of 
guano  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  Senor  Boca  made  the  following  statements: — 

The  net  produce  of  a  ton  of  guano  to  Peru,  sold  in  Engknd,  is  23  dollars 
5  cents.;  in  the  United  States  it  is  21  dollars  S  cents. 

The  loss  to  Peru  by  perils  of  the  sea,  waste  in  loading,  transhipment,  &c.,  is 
calculated  at  twelve  per  cent  The  quantity  of  gnano  on  those  islands  was  thus 
estimated  :— 

The  North  Island,  aecordinff  to  the  estimate  of  Senor  Faraguet,  a  French 
engineer,  4,189|477  tons;  the  Middle  Island,  according  to  the  estimate  of  SeAor 
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CastadoD  Canas  and  others,  2,505,948  tons;  the  Soath  Island,  according  to  tho 
same  anthorily,  5,684,677  tons.    Total,  12,376,100  tons. 

This  aggregate  indicates  tons  of  measorement,  which  will  yield  an  increase  ol 
one-third  when  reduced  to  tons  of  weight,  which  are  those  sold  in  the  markec 
Calcolating  on  this  well-known  fact,  the  above  12,876,190  tons  will  yield 
16,501,466  tons  weight,  or  saleable, 

The  report  of  Don  Gerooimo  Fernandez,  the  Gk)Tenunent  Sarreyor  of  Pent, 
inserted  in  El  Interprets  del  Pueblo  of  Jan.  27, 1852,  contained  a  detailed 
table  of  the  quantities  of  goano^  from  which  it  would  iq»pear  that  there  wero 
then  on  the 

?Jll.«7 


SonUi  or  CUpana  UUnds 
Cwitnl  or  Cninelift  Islet 
North  or  Lobos  Idaads 


18,110,000 
•HOIS 


S7,08^498 
This  was  exclnsiye  of  the  subterranean  deposits  of  lauique,  Fnnta  de  Lobo« 
of  the  south,  and  discoveries  of  other  deposits  to  which  ne  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Peruvian  Government,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  as  rich  as  the  Chindu^ 
Islands. 

IicpoBTS  OF  Guano  tsom  Pbbu  utto  Gubat  Beitair  vbom  1845  to  1858^ 


Tesr. 

i^uantHy. 

Compntod  Bad  Value. 

Toiu. 

£. 

IMS       . 

.              14,000 

154,000 

1840 

82,410 

946,610 

1847        . 

67,763 

686,388 

XCtwO                 •                                   •                                   4 

61,066 

671,606 

1849       • 

78,667 

809,237 

I860        •               , 

96,088 

1,045,918 

1861        • 

199,738 

8,197,063 

1862       «               « 

86,898 

949,988 

1868       .               « 

.             106,818 

1,169.488 

1864       . 

821,747 

8,489,817 

1866       •                               , 

866,886 

8.868,880 

1866 

177,016 

1053,386 

1867 

964,830 

8,484,990 

1868 

803,907 

8,788,198 

1,986,949  98,463,635 

The  total  imports  of  guano  from  all  quarters  in  1859  were  very  small,  only 
amounting  to  84,122  tons.  The  computed  value  is  taken  at  £11.  per  ton  down 
to  1854;  £11.  4e6dm  1855;  £ll.  I2s  xu  1856;  £13.  in  1857}  and £12.  lOs  M 
in  1858. 

During  the  first  ten  years  the  Peruvian  Government  sold  the  guano  by  tho 
cargo  of  £9.  5«  per  ton,  raising  the  prices  until  they  reached  £12.  lOt  per  ton  in 
1858,  when  they  were  selling  the  same  article  in  the  United  States  at  £1 1.  per 
ton.  On  the  matter  being  taken  up  in  Parliament,  the  prices  were,  however, 
equalized  to  £12.  in  1858. 

In  1856  the  price  was  advanced  in  London  £2.  per  too,  and  again  reduced 
from  £18. 10«  to  £12.  per  ton  by  the  agents  of  the  Peruvian  Grovemment  in  the 
autumn  of  1858.  This  reduction  was  probably  the  result  of  an  official  letter  from 
Xiord  llahnesbury,  dated  the  28th  of  July  in  that  vear,  to  Sefior  de  Rivero,  tho 
Peruvian  Minister  in  this  oountnr,  urging  that  a  reduction  61  price  was  ^r^tly 
desired,  and  that  it  would  benefit  Peru  by  causing  an  increased  consumption. 

Guano  exported  from  Peru  by  the  several  Ck>ntractor8,  showing  the  Quas- 
TIT1E8  Sold,  Lost  on  the  Votagb,  with  the  Stock  remaining  on  hand. 

Tear.         Total  Consigamenta.        Sold.  Lort.  Stock  on  Hand, 

ToDB.  Toiaa.  Tona*  Tona. 

1840  to  1856                .  1,960,079  1,696,405  23,886  816.789 

1857     .                       .     789,754  604,598  19,156  406,009 

1656  (first  lis  montha)    685,589  66,607  679  568,601 


9,380^42) 


1,997,601 


4a.42Q 


1(851,401 


Imports. 

EzpoitB. 

£316,877 

£380,800 

l»a,388 

178,710 

174,766 

119,809 

160,296 

406,660 

S41,S4a 

266,578 

Sia,626 

848,469 

396,967 

898,678 

244,967 

890,78ft 

QUA  161  GUT 

Valub  of  tbb  Salbs  dubino  thb  Period. 

Tear.  Qroas  Produce  of  Salei.    Chmrgt«andExpenMfl.  NeftProdaoeofSdeai 

1840  to  1866  .         £20,068,704  £12,901,776  £7,860,998 

1867  .  .  4,988,423  2,607,574  2,831,R40 

1858  (flrsl  six  montbs)  1,114,14A  607,988  640,412 

26,106,272  16,817,888  10.828,189 

OXJATEMAIaA,  a  Central  American  Bepablic,  compoeed   of  seyenteen 
depcBtments,  and  oomprising  a  population  stated  in  1852  at  970,450. 
The  trade  of  the  Republic  10  shown  in  the  following  figures  :— 

1851        •  » 

1852 

1858 

1854         • 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

One  half  of  the  import  trade,  and  nearlj  all  the  export  trade,  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain.  O^ie  principal  exports  in  1858  were  indigo,  259,000  lbs  ; 
cochineal,  1,984,640  libras;  43,304  nides;  1865  logs  of  mahogany;  58,299 
arrobas  of  sugar;  1798  bales  of  sarsapariUa;  and  1020  bales  of  oountiy  ma- 
nufacture. 

At  the  Atlantic  ports  in  185&  there  were  104  arriyals  of  vessels  of  the  burthen 
of  6007  tons;  and  at  the  Padflc  ports  42  Tessels  of  14,036  tons,  making  a  total 
of  146  vessels  of  Uie  burthen  of  20,043  tons. 

The  Custom-house  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  1,223,770  dollars,  upon 
which  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  327,875  dollars.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports was  1,924,509  dollars;  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  fiivonr  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  country  of  700,739  dollars. 

The  exports  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  Republic  are  on  the  increase,, 
and  for  the  first  time  flour  has  been  exported. 

GUIANA,  BRITISH.  The  resources  of  this  Colony  are  considerable,  and 
progressive,  and  its  exports  have  always  of  late  years  considerably  exceeded  the 
unports.  The  imports  in  1855  were  to  the  value  of  £886,016,  and  the  exports 
to  £1,331,371.  The  revenue  in  1857  was  £266,636,  and  the  expenditure 
£280,879.  From  January,  1841,  to  June,  1858,  £846,154  was  expended  by 
this  Colony  ibr  immigration,  of  which  £691,777  was  paid  out  of  the  colonial 
funds,  and  the  rest  by  the  planters. 

GUNNY  BAGGING  or  GUNNY  CLOTH.  This  strong  sack  doth  is 
made  from  jute,  a  species  of  Corehorut  in  Bengal,  and  from  Sunn  fibre  (  Orotalaria 
JuneeaJ  in  &ombav  and  Madras.  Laige  quantities  are  used  in  the  East  as  a 
wrapping  material  for  bales  of  rice,  spices,  cotton,  and  other  dxy  goods.  There 
is  a  large  demand  in  the  United  States  for  gunny-bagging  to  pack  the  cotton  for 
shipment,  and  as  it  takes  about  six  yards  for  every  bale,  a  crop  of  3,500,000 
bales  requires  2 1,000,000  yards  of  ba^ng,  about  one-third  of  this  supply  is  im- 
ported gunny  cloth  from  Bengal,  the  rest  and  what  is  used  for  other  packing 
purposes,  is  principally  hemp  backing.  The  shipments  from  Bengal  average 
about  9,000,000  pieces,  and  from  fiuidras  and  Bombay  about  1 1,000  bags. 

GUTTA  PEkCHA^  an  elastic  gum-like  caoutchouc  or  IncQa  rubMr,  which 
exudes  from  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo,  Singapore,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
The  first  specimen  seen  in  England  was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843  by 
Dr.  Montgomerie.  The  first  articles  made  of  it  were  a  lathe  band,  a  short  piece 
of  pipe,  and  a  bottle  case,  which  were  presented  to  the  Society  in  1844.  Being 
impervious  to  water,  the  uses  to  which  gntta  percha  has  been  recently  applied 
have  become  too  many  for  enumeratian.  In  1844  only  two  cwt  were  shipped 
from  Singapore  experimentally.  Li  1845  the  exports  rose  to  169  piculs;  in 
1846  to  5364;  in  1847  to  9226  piculs.    The  picnl  is  13di  lbs.    In  1858  the  im« 
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ports  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  19,641  ewts.,  rained  at  X127,908.  One  of 
the  lu^est  demanda  at  the  present  time  for  gntta  percha  ia  for  casing  or  inaidat- 
ii^copper  electric  wires  in  aobmarine  cabka. 

HAMBUBG.  This  laige  city  with  a  popolatioa  in  1858  of  228,379,  ia  the 
moat  important  maritime  centre  of  commerce  in  Qeimany,  being  the  main  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  North  Germanj  and  foreign  conntriea.  Its 
trade  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Bnasia  is  also  moat  extensiTe.  The 
revenne  of  the  city  in  1859  was  £604,081,  and  the  expenditure  £622,402.  The 
pnbUc  debt  on  the  Ist  January,  1860,  waa  £4,654,8^9,  of  whioh  £2,174^25  waa 
for  a  loan  raiaed  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  great  ire  hi  1842. 

The  importa  from  Great  Britain  into  Hamburg  ia  1856,  amouited  to 
£18,062,417,  and  the  unports  from  Hamburg  into  Great  Britain  to  £5,571,215» 
being  a  balaaoe  in  fikvour  of  this  country  of  £7t491,202. 

The  commerce  of  Hamburg  has  doubled  in  ten  years.  In  1846  the  imports 
were  to  the  value  of  £21,124,929,  and  the  exports  £20,729|405.  In  1855  the 
imports  were  of  the  yalue  of  £39,641,864,  and  the  exports  £38,041,620.  The 
exports  of  British  mannfocturea  to  Hamburg  are  abouiif8,000,000  in  value,  and 
of  foreign  gooda  £2,200,000 ;  and  our  importa  firom  Hamburg  amount  to  mors 
thui  £4,000,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  Hamburg  exports  to  tranaatlan- 
tie  dU^es  hi  1856  waa  i^4,969,190. 
Tbe  value  of  the  unporta^  in  1858,  wia  aa  foOows:— 

Xarct  Paiico, 
Byaea  .  .  .  214,846,670 

ByAltona,&c.        .  •  j  49,888,300 

By  land  and  river  •  •  237  ^47 1,830 

602,206,800 

£37,665,510 

The  dntiea  which  the  Hamboig  State  levies  are  very  moderate,  and  are  raiaed 
in  a  veiy  simple  manner.  Goods  passing  the  Custom  House  are  never  examined, 
except  on  infoimation  given  to  the  authorities  that  fraud  will  be  attempted. 
Goods  are  allowed  to  pass  the  Custom  House  on  the  written  atamped  declaradoa, 
on  the  oath  of  a  citiaen,  of  their  nature  and  value,  estimated  aococding  to  the 
ouotatioDa  of  the  official  prices  current ;  or,  if  there  are  none  such,  according  to 
ttie  nrioe  of  the  invoioe,  with  the  additional  expenses  incurred,  tiU  the  gmds 
readied  Ebmbuig. 

In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Denmark  for  the  redemption  of 
tfie  Sound  Buea,  the  sum  due  from  Hambui^,  £12,040,  was  voted  by  the  Bur- 
gerschaft,  and  paid  to  the  Danish  Government  in  1857. 

Theite  ia  a  cooaiderable  and  yearly  increasing  amount  of  maritime  inanranoe 
business  earned  on  at  Hambuzg,  which  has  compelled  several  of  the  Insurance 
Companies  to  augment  their  e^>ita]a.  The  sum  maured  here  against  aea  risk  in 
1856  was  £J|^ipoo,000,  and  it  haa  aince  gready  increased. 

The  veaaels  entered  inwanb  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  1857  were  4306  laden, 
«f  1,136,457  tons,  and  761  in  ballaat  of  144,042  tons,  of  which  the  English  ves- 
sels numbered  1831,  of  616,203  tons,  90  of  these  being  in  ballast.  The  steamers 
In  the  same  year  were  inwards,  1235  voyages  and  553,761  tons;  outwards,  1232 
voyages  and  530,073  tona.  Of  those  SSigliah  steamers  made  635  voyagea,  in- 
cluding 313,327  tona.  On  the  1st  Januarv,  1858,  tiiere  were  owned  by  Hant- 
burg  citizens  and  canying  the  Hamburgnag  491  ships,  mfeasuring  191,244 
tons,  and  20  steamers  of  16,011  tons. 

Hamburg  has  always  been  a  laive  emigration  port.  In  1857, 127  vessels 
took  31,240  persona  chieflv  to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Of  these  emigra- 
tion vessels,  90  were  Hamburg  ships  and  14  of  them  steamers.  Very  stringent 
measures  have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  different  German  States  with  a  view 
to  prevent  emigration. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  ita  suburbs  was,  in  1852,  158,775.  Tbe 
average   revenue  of  the   city   si  about   £400,000^   and    the    expenditure 
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slightly  in  ezoesB  of  thk.  The  ordinary  rev«iiae  i0  derived  ftom  land  abd 
fire  tax,  ezciBey  cnstoms,  stamp  daties,  tolls,  and  gioimd  rente.  The  ezpenditiire 
is  incnned  for  the  payment  of  members  of  the  Senate^  military  and  police,  hav- 
boQr  expenses,  hnildings,  charitable  institations,  and  interest  and  expenses  on 
the  pnbfic  debt  Theamoimtof  the  public  debt  in  1852  was  £4,990,081,  of 
which  a  litile  over  £3,000,000  was  for  the  fire  loan  incured  in  1842.  The 
total  number  of  vesseb  that  belonged  to  Hambnrg  in  1865  was  448,  of 
159,663  tons.  The  number  of  yessels  that  entered  the  port  in  1855  was  4593, 
measuring  927,006  tons.  The  unports  were  in  1846  yalued  at  £22,124,929, 
and  in  1855  at  £39,641,864.  The  exports  in  the  same  years  were  req^ectiyely 
£80|729,405  and  £38,041,620.    The  unports  of  cotton  at  Bambmw  were^.  ia 

tUnr  CottoD.  Cotton  Yim. 

Cwta.  Cwta 


269,021 

460,335 

817.472 

481,821 

892,973 

452,947 

4M.806 

433,596 

667,084 

480,646 

467,708 

66L169 

1880   : 

1861  • 

1862  • 
1868 

1854 
1865 

The  other  chief  imports  in  1855  were  606,915  centners  (120  lbs.)  of  sngar, 
942^56  do.  of  ooffw,  36,576  of  tea,  322,784  of  rice,  140,711  of  tobacco,  298,222 
of  dye  woods,  14,890  of  indiso,  and  1 1 1,670  of  hides,  101 ,912  of  heiiings,  807,807 
of  iron,  205,676  lasts  of  coal,  123,093  centners  of  wool*  64,083  lasts  of  gndn, 
110,578  centners  of  clover  seed,  and  349,210  centners  of  zinc 

HANOVER. — The  population  of  this  kingdom  according  to  the  census  of  1858 
was  1,843,976,  showing  but  a  small  increase  in  the  last  eighteen  years.  Thecity  of 
Hanover  has  a  popnlaBon  with  t^  suburbs  of  53,000  souls.  The  annual  amount 
of  emigration  is  calculated  at  12,000.  The  aixiyals  of  British  shipping  at  Hano- 
yerian  ports  during  1858  were  256,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,896  lasts,  and  &e 
departures  247,  of  12,896  lasts.  The  mercantile  marine  owned  consisted  of  720 
^ps  of  84,768  lasts,  1950  coasters  of  17,343  lasts,  and  14  steam  vessels  of 
680  lasts.  The  total  public  debt  in  1859  was  about  £9,000,000,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  comprised  the  railway  debt,  the  interest  of  which  was  more  than 
covered  by  the  railway  receipts.  The  actual  debt  of  the  country  may  there- 
fore be  set  down  at  about  £2,368,258.  The  finaneial  condition  of  Hanover, 
unencumbered  as  it  is  with  any  considerable  debt,  and  possessing  undoubted 
elements  of  future  wealth  and  prosperity,  is  sound  and  satufiactory. 

HATTI,  iee  St.  Domingo. 

HEMP.— The  following  return  continues  the  acooont  of  the  imports  of  Hemp 
since  1839,  given  at  page  364. 


Eemp  UndreiMd.                         1 

Flom 

Fromotber 

From  an 

l^fff*fti 

Fartk 

PartflL 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwta. 

1840        •       . 

599,078 

84,990 

684,068 

1841 

642,764 

109,401 

663,165 

1843       •       . 

416,665 

170^340 

586,905 

1843       •       . 

468,061 

272,682 

736,748 

1844 

66.\954 

257,279 

913,238 

1846 

603,286 

828,564 

981,860 

1846 

690,666 

262,238 

882,894 

1847        .       • 

648,857 

268,708 

811,665 

1848       .        . 

536,400 

809,871 

845,771 

1849       . 

636,938 

424,955 

1,061,898 

1860        1       . 

600,992 

447,643 

1,048,635 

1851       .       • 

664,680 

628,831 

1 293,411 

1862       •       . 

537,132 

631,024 

1,068,166 

1868       .       « 

806»396 

412,374 

1,218,770 

1864       .        . 

20,639 

709,025 

729,564 

1855        .        . 

948 

727,438 

.'.728.381 

1886       .       • 

529,788 

348,795 

771,638 

1857       .       . 

660,960 

381,891 

782,971 

1858       •       » 

619,474 

274,167 

886,631 

18d9 

731,661 

866^688 

1,088,349 
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H£!RRINGS.^SGm6  late  details  respecting  tbe  herring  fiaheiy  hare  already- 
been  given  in  this  rapplement,  bat  the  annual  retoms  CKf  henings  cored  and  ex« 
ported  may  be  brongnt  down,  in  continnation  from  p.  365,  to  the  present  time. 


Perioda 


n 
n 


n 
n 


w 
if 

•« 


Tear  ended  6th  April,  1841 

1843 
184S 
1844 

M&  April,  1844»  to  0tll 
Juniarjr  .    1846 

Tetr  enikd  Stli  Jan.  1846 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 

•         n  ..         iSSl 

lor  Scotijoid  and  tbe 
lale  of  Man  only 

Tear  ended  6th  Jan.  1863 
Slat  Dec  1863 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1 


n 
f» 
>* 
t« 
n 
t* 
n 
tf 


ti 
ft 

9* 

n 
n 

n 
n 


Na  of  Barrela  Cored. 


Gntted. 


431,167 
489,6901 
442,290 
473,66^ 

893,319 

411,271 

414.91M 

373,989} 

393.837 

607,0344 

378,187 

417,233^ 

376,693 

560,367 

458,679J 

682,716 

466,439 

466,393] 

470,391 

381,( 


Ungntied 


132,730} 

131,876 

109,335} 

180,754 

361,MU 

968,673] 

I66k822i 


176,797} 

123,094 

317,673: 

177,982 

183,988 

143,650 

116,621^ 

I66,78M 

110^428 


ToteL 


626^08^ 

682,646 

607,461 

662;74S4 

644;368| 

544,0091 

694,031 

496,7871 

778,0891 

686,662{ 

766,7032 

609,9884 

680,813} 

636,124 

491,4874 


Barrda 
Branded 


154,189 
190.9224 
162,718 
182,988 

140,632 

142,4734 

186,2784 

n6.6004 

183,944 

213,2864 

172,9244 

201,6364 

169,1691 

248,1364 

211,644 

280,6814 

223,281 

218,992 

233,374 

166,676 


Naof 

Barrda 

Exported. 


260,137 
284,786 
291,8004 
313,6164 

866^8784 

848.194 
266,714 
260,181 
249,994 
840,856} 

266^806 

264,3044 

283.626 

342,63^ 

861.696} 

442,264 

347,6114 

367,160l 

850.2044 

273^979 


*  Hw  Collection  of  Rctnma  for  England  ceased  flrom  the  6th  Jaanar7>  186a 

HIDES. — Since  the  removal  of  the  duly  on  tanned  hides,  the  imports  hare 
veiy  laigely  increased.    In  1858  the  general  imports  indnded  the  following :•«» 


Dry  Hides  . 
Wet  ditto    . 
Tawed,  Carried,  A& 
Varnished,  Ac. 
Tanned 
Rnaria  Leather 
Hide  Pieces,  fta 
Dressed 


CWtb 

M 

lbs. 


»» 


» 
valoe 


VahML 

282,226  991,949 

446,062  1,16^412 

1,307,364  117,930 

379,289  104,796 

2,198,471  96.503 

66,816  7,228 

—  6,000 

<—  1,491 


£2,498,604 

HOLLAND  —The  total  population  of  this  kingdom  on  the  Slst  December, 
1854,  waa  3,238,753  sonls,  or  an  average  of  257  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  pro- 
YiDces  of  North  and  South  Holland  it  is  as  much  as  550  to  the  square  mile.  The 
area  is  12,608  square  miles,  the  proyince  of  limbourg  haying  been  added  to  it» 
comprisiDg  848  square  miles.  The  average  annual  revenue  in  the  five  jeara 
ending  with  1855  was  £6,000,000.  The  expenditure  in  1855  was*  £6,145,055. 
The  public  debt  in  that  year  stood  at  £99,342,569.  The  shipping  owned  in 
the  kmgdom  in  1855  were  2230  vessels,  of  551,854  tons.  In  the  four  years 
ending  with  1855,720  vessels,  of  180,320  tons,  were  built  in  the  Dutch  porta. 
The  entries  of  vessels  at  ports  in  Holland  in  1855  comprised.  7788  of  1,303,450 
tons,  with  cargoes,  and  469  of  81 ,093  tons  in  ballast  The  steam  traffic  is  very 
considerable  in  Holland,  and  consisted  of  1193  steam  vessels,  of  349,920  tons, 
entering  with  cargoes,  and  138,  of  57,049  tons,  in  ballast;  1052  of  the  entiie 
entries  were  British  steamers. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Holland:— 


I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 


Importa. 

Home  Cansamption. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

23,701,273 

16,698,380 

•       19,166,838 

26,382,769 

16,697,271 

-       20,228,733 

26,893,296 

17,138,868 

92,707,063 

26,764,810 

17.078,761 

22,783,472 

29,707,043 

20.374,626 

26,731,733 

28,666,606 

20^819,166 

26^171,089 
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The  niimber  of  each  kmd  of  live  Btock  in  the  kingdom  in  1854  was  284,193- 
hones,  3007  asses  and  moles,  1,144,953  head  of  catUe,  858,266  sheep,  239,733 
pigs,  and  101,222  goats.  The  affricaltoTal  produce  of  the  kingdom  in  the  same 
year  was  557,859  qnarters  of  wheat,  1,249,292  of  lye,  457,312  of  buckwheat, 
621,406  of  bariej,  1,062,132  of  oats,  72,070  of  peas,  and  213/159  of  beans, 
3,619,564  quarters  of  potatoes,  189,241  do.  of  turnips,  31,400  cwt.  of  hemp, 
132,000  cwt.  of  flax,  59,308  cwt  of  tobacco,  9,873  quarters  of  hemp  seed,  3 1,062 
quarters  and  560  cwt  of  linseed,  212,250  quarters  of  cabbage  seeol,  4286  do.  of 
mustaffd,  5710  cwt.  of  clover,  and  2576  quarters  of  bird  seed. 

HONDUBAS. — The  republic  of  Honduras  comprises  the  departments  of 
Comayagua,  Cholutaca,  Qracias  Yoro,  Tejudgalpa,  Olancho,  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  contains  a  population  of  358,000  souls.  The  ports  8|e  Omao  and 
Truzilla  The  imports  at  the  former  were  in  1858  105  vessels,  of  4542  tons, 
with  cargoes  valued  at  £26,417;  atTmxillo,  53  vessels,  of  3844  tons,  with 
£32,446  in  cargoes.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
average  £140,000  per  annum,  and  the  exports  are  the  same.  The  imports  consist 
diiefly  of  cotton  manufactures,  about  £70,000 ;  woollens,  £1 1 ,000 ;  linen  and  silk, 
£12,000;  hardware  and  cutlery,  glass,  china,  earthenware,  sugar,  coffee,  grain, 
and  other  provisions,  drugs,  wines  and  spirits,  to  the  value  of  £10,000;  sta- 
tionery, leather,  and  furniture. 

HONEY. — ^During  the  last  four  years  the  following  quantity  of  hon^  (in  cwts.) 
was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom:— 

From  186&  1856L  1857.  1858. 

Denmark 
Hftiueatlc  Towns 
Holland 
Belgium     . 
France 
Spain 

Portugal  , 
Tnseanj  . 
Jamaica  • 
Cuba 

United  States 
Other  eoontiiflS 

ToCalfanport  2874  8646  8885  44M 

HOPS. — ^The  number  of  statute  acres  under  culture  with  hops  in  this  coun- 
try at  various  periods  is  shown  in  the  following  figures :«- 


173 

948 

919 

18 

189 

993 

670 

60 

127 

276 

86 

7 

69ft 

84 

.. 

9 

100 

456 

419 

164 

^ 

488 

94 

71 

456 

643 

491 

448 

>— 

•^ 

.MB 

1 

638 

898 

1890 

781 

976 

901 

491 

2589 

— 

157 

79 

978 

919 

997 

848 

AcroflL 
1810  -  -       88,965 

1890  -  -        60.048 

1880  -  -       46.726 


Acrea 
1840  «  •       44,805 

1850  -  •       48,136 

1859  .  -       47,601 


The  largest  quantity  of  land  under  culture  with  hops  in  the  last  fifty  years 
was  57,757  cwts.  in  1855.  The  highest  average  produce  was  13|  cwts.  per  acre 
in  1808;  6  or  7  cwts.  per  acre  is,  however,  about  a  gen^nl  average. 

By  a  calculation  made  from  reliable  sources,  the  calculated  outlay  paid  for 
labour  in  picking,  drying,  and  preparing  hops  for  maritet  in  Kent  alone  in  an 
ordinary  year  amounts  to  upwards  of  £4UO,000;  and  when  to  this  sum  are  added 
other  incidental  expenses,  together  with  additional  chaiges  on  the  revenue  for 
assistants  engaged  in  levying  the  duty,  it  will  be  found  that  very  little  short  of 
half  a  million  of  money  is  put  into  general  trade  circulation  within  the  county 
in  payment  for  labour  in  the  process  of  hop  gathering. 

A  few  statistics  regarding  the  highest  and  lowest  scale  of  duties  for  a  scries 
of  years  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  without  use: — ^From  1712  to  1750  the  duty 
varied  fipom  £6,526  in  1725  to  £91,880  in  1746.  From  1751  to  1800  it  varied 
fitmi  £14,895  in  1782  to  £203,663  in  1794.  From  1801  to  1850  it  ranged 
frmn  £15,463  in  1802  to  £269,331  in  1826.  From  1851  to  1859  it  variedfrom 
£47,369  in  1854  to  £398,635  in  1853.  In  1859  the  du^  was  £328,070. 
i    The  dates  cf  the  occasioDS  when  payment  of  the  duty  on  hops  has  been  de* 
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femi  an  1620,  I8SI,  IMS,  18S8,  UM,  1837,  MM,  1899, 18S1, 18««,  ISSO^  IBST, 
and  15th  of  M«7, 1858. 

Ui.CluigedwIiliDiilj'.         Ixportal.      Sctrisad  ibr  Bome  OtMBvdOB. 


1844 

-       89,286.004 

163,849 

29,131,246 

1846       • 

•       82,974,748 

151,211 

82,823,588 

1846       • 

.       60,704,026 

448,497 

60.265,528 

1847       * 

"       46.134,366 

457,061 

44,677,304 

1848       • 

.        44,843,986 

867,029 

48»986,95« 

1848       . 

>        16.650,916 

974,811 

16.876^104 

1850       * 

>       48,637,669 

270,511 

48,267,158 

1851 

>       27,042,996 

904,090 

26,138,906 

1868       - 

81.102,494 

966,856 

60,146,638 

1853 

.       81,751,698 

802.103 

80,949,590 

1864 

9,8n.l26 

685,168 

9,291958 

1856       • 

.       88,221,004 

852,856 

82,866,448 

1866       • 

.       66,868,684 

1.665,249 

84,803,878 

1857 

.       47,717,661 

1,450,104 

46.267,467 

1858 

68,125,101 

4,177,261 

48,947,650 

1850 

.       68,496,727 

1,352,728 

67,143,999 

HOSIEBY.  The  manu&ctare  of  hosieiy  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Hidlaiid 
counties  of  NottinghamBhire,  Derbyshire,  and  LeicMterahire,  and  a  few  other 
small  towns  in  En^and;  at  Balbrigsan  in  Ireland;  and  at  Hawick,  Galashida, 
&c  in  Scotkmd.  Hosiery  consists  aiiefly  of  stockingB,  socks,  drawers,  braces  or 
snflMDders,  gloves,  caps,  shawls,  sheets,  &c  made  <»  cotton,  wool,  or  silk.  The 
trade  iJtogetner  employs  upwards  of  80,000  indiyidoals,  and40,000  looms.  Tba 
fixed  capital  in  mills  and  fitunes  approaches  £500,000,  and  the  entire  mannfiw* 
tare  has  been  estimated  at  £4,000,000  annually. 

The  abolition  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
trade,  acted  veiy  sensibly  upon  this  branch  of  industry;  and  since  die  year  1844, 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  machines  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
stockuigs,  &C.  has  taken  place;  although  the  larger  proportion  of  the  manu- 
factures are  consumed  at  home,  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  annnally  in- 
creasine^. 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  declared  yalue  of  British  hosiery  exported 
in  the  years  1853-54^  57  and  58,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  trade. 

THB  H06IEST  TRADE. 


1863. 

1854. 

1867. 

1868. 

Cotton  Stockings         

„  Hoilerj  and  unaU  wares 
SUk  Stockings 

„  Hoaiery  and  amall  wsrea 
Woollen  Stockings       

M     Hoaiery  anA  small  wares 

461,360 
238,086 
23,006 
43,521 
961,259 
239,032 

£. 

185,371 

S12.706 

766 

6,681 

96,909 

126,689 

£. 
272,109 
882,586 

17,167 
,82,702 
180,198 
222,745 

iC 

160,811 

306,404 

6,666 

28,786 

88,897 

425,640 

1,266,802 

630,010 

1,057,486 

1,015,688 

HUDSON'S  BAT  COMPANY.  This  Company,  by  Farliamentaiy  Com- 
mittee has  been  shorn  of  much  of  its  territory  and  some  of  its  ezdusiTe  ^Ti- 
leges  of  trade.  The  island  of  Vancouyer,  which  had  been  granted  to  it  on 
lease  in  1849,  was  reclaimed  by  the  Crovm  and  made  a  Goremment  Goloaj 
in  1859.  A  portion  of  the  Bed  Biver  territory  has  also  been  included  in  tlie 
boundary  of  Canada.  Its  fur  trade  is  still,  however,  a  very  profitable  and  im- 
portant one,  and  the  Company  has  efi^cted  much  towards  Arctic  disooyeiy  bj 
means  of  its  employees.  Under  the  head  of  FURS  in  the  supplement^  some  de- 
tails of  the  Company's  trade  will  be  found. 

The  capital  employed  by  the  Company  is  £1,265,068,  and  consists  of  stodc 
standing  in  the  names  of  the  proprietors,  £500,000;  valuation  of  the  ConqMrny^a 
lands  and  buildings,  exclusive  of  Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon,  £316,884. 
Amount  expended  up  to  September  16, 1856,  in  sending  miners  and  labonxerB 
to  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the  coal  mines,  and  other  objects  of  colonization,  ezr 
elusive  of  the  trading  establishments  <^the  Company,  and  which  4anonnt  will  be 
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vepa^le  by  the  Gorernment  !f  possessioa  of  the  island  Is  resnmed,  £81^71. 
Amount  invested  in  Fort  Victoria  and  other  estabfishments  and  posts  in  van- 
conyer's  Island,-^ihis  amount  is  not  exactly  asoertained,--estimated  at  £75,000. 
Amount  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  for  Bed  Birer  Settlement,  £85,111.  Fro- 
pertj  and  investments  in  the  territoiy  of  Oregon  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  1846,  and  which  are  secnred  to  the  Company  as  possessory  ri^ts 
nnder  the  treai^y,  1,000,000  dols.— say  £200,000.  The  distribution  of  profits  to  the 
shareholders  for  the  years  1847  to  1856,  both  inclusive  have  been,— 1847, 10  per 
cent  dividend;  1848,  10  per  cent;  1849,  10  per  cent;  1850,  20  per  cent,  of 
which  10  per  cent  was  added  to  stock;  1851,  10  per  cent;  1852, 15  per  cent,  of 
which  5  per  cent,  was  added  to  stock;  1853,  £18.  4«  M  per  cent,  of  which 
£8.  4«6^was  added  to  stock;  1854,  10  per  cent;  1855,  10  per  cent;  1856, 
10  per  cent  The  price  of  the  stock,  ex  dividend,  was — July,  1847,  £200;  1848, 
£200;  1849,  £200;  1850,  £210;  1851,  £210;  1852,  £215;  1853,  £225; 
1854,  £210;  1855,  £207^;  1856,  £200;  1857,  £l92;  1859,  £107;  1860,  £190. 
Out  of  268  proprietors  in  July,  1856, 196  purchased  their  stock  at  from  220  to 
240  per  cent. 

ICE  has  become  an  important  article  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  both  for 
home  use  and  export  Our  winters  being  short,  we  are  also  hugely  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies, 
India,  and  other  colonies,  is  considerable.  The  city  of  Boston  is  the  chief  port 
of  shipment;  150,000  to  200,000  tons  is  sent  annually  from  thence  to  the  cities 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  India.  The  cities 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  consume  more  than  half  a  million  tons  annuallj. 
In  1858  we  imported  as  much  as  10,831  tons  of  ice. 

mPOBTS  and  EXPOBTS.    See  GOMMEBCE. 

INCOME  AND  FBOPEBTT  TAX.  In  1803  the  real  property  assessed  in 
Great  Britain  was  £967,284,000,  in  1812  it  was  £1,143,216,000,  and  in  1842  it 
had  reached  £1,820,000,000.  llie  gross  estimated  rental  of  property  assessed 
to  the  pooivrate  in  En^bind  and  Wales  alone  in  1856  was  £86,077,676.  Incomes 
fitmi  trades  and  professions  as  assessed  to  the  income-tax  were  in  1812  £21 ,217,600, 
in  1848,  £56,990,000,  and  in  1858,  £102,835,990.  The  amount  of  property 
assessed  to  tiie  property  and  income-tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Uie  year 
ending  5th  April,  1857,  was  £266,894,336.  If  we  calculate  this  income  to  be 
'  worth  thirty  years  purchase,  we  shall  have  £80,006,830,000  of  personal  property 
in  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  property  of  all  those  who  are  stated  to  have 
under  £100  a-year  income. 

In  1854  the  property  tax  was  extended  to  incomes,  and  brought  in  £6,614,000 
to  the  revenue. 

The  rates  charged  were  as  follows:— 

Yean  ending  SlBt  of  March.       1857.  1858.  1859.  186a 

Onlnoomesofaud  above  £150       •l8L4d.  7d.  6d.  9d. 

On  Incometfrom  £100  to  £150      •     Hid.  Ad.  5d.  fi^d. 

The  gross  produce  of  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  has  been  as  follows:— > 

Great  BtitalB.  Irdand.  United  Klngdodk 

1856  •       £14,223,900  £1,179,001  £15,402,901 

1857  •       •  15,161,289  1,223,219  16,384,494 

1858  .  10,870,965  896,841  11,767,806 
1869  .  »  6,275,857  836,875  6,812,289 
1860       .       .            9,757,219                    732.371                  9,789,483 

The  total  amount  of  incomes  assessed  to  the  tax  in  1858  was  £103,000,000. 

In  1851  the  property  and  income  tax  was  continued  to  April,  1852,  and  re- 
imposed  in  1852.  In  April,  1853,  it  was  extended,  at  5^.  in  the  pound,  to 
incomes  between  £100  and  £150,  and  also  extended  to  Irehmd.  In  April, 
1854,  the  tax  was  doubled,  and  in  1855  increased  on  incomes  of  £150  and  up- 
wards 2<i  in  the  pound,  and  on  incomes  between  £100  and  £150  ll^d  in  the 
pound.    In  1857  a  reduction  was  made  on  incomes  of  £150  and  upwards  from 
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6i  to  7cl  in  the  pound,  and  between  £100  aoid  £160  from  l\\d  to  Sdin  the 
poand.  In  1868  the  tax  was  reduced  on  inoomea  of  £160  a  jear  and  npwarda 
to  5d  in  the  pound.  In  1869,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  6<i  in  the  pound  on  all 
incomes  above  £100  a  year,  Airther  rates  were  imposed  by  the  S2nd  and  S3rd 
Vict  cap.  18,  viz.,  4if  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  £160  a  year  and  npwaids,  ar.d 
)d  in  the  pound  on  incomes  between  £100  and  £160  a  year. 

The  profits  of  trade  on  which  income  tax  was  charged  in  the  last  year 
(186d-69)  was  as  follows: — 

Englttid    ....  £7a,44iOQO 

Bootiaad  •  -  •       -  6,780,000 

Irelukd      -  .  -  .  4,367,000 


United  Kingdom  -      -  84,811,000 

In  the  year  endmg  6ih  April,  1859,  the  annnal  Yalue  of  property  assessed 
under  Schedule  A  amounted  to  £  187,667,000.  The  number  of  persons  in  Great 
Britain  with  incomes  abore  £6,000  was  in  Schedule  D  1869,  and  in  Schedule  £ 
70,  and  in  Ireland  under  the  two  schedules  64 ;  65  of  these  individuals  had  each 
incomes  exceeding  £50,000  a -year. 

INDIA  (BRITISH).— A  recent  Parliamentary  Blue-book  gives  the  following 
as  the  area  and  population  of  the  British  temtones  in  India: — 

British  States. 

Area  In  Sqtutra  MIlea  Population. 

Bengal       .                                     (73,778  97,768,569 

Madras                            .       .        18S.090  »,437,297 

Bombay     «                            .       181,544  11,790,041 


Tottf.               .       .        837,418  131,990,901 

Nativb  States. 

Bengal                                 .       515^533  88,709,806 

Madraa                                            51,809  5,913,671 

BomlMiy     •               .                         60,575  4,460,870 

697,910  48,376,947 


TotalofBriiidisndyatiTeStates    1,465,399  180,367,148 

The  revenue  of  India  (in  India)  in  1856-67  was  £81,691,015,  and  the 
'expenditure  £38,079,208,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £8,611,818.  The  home  charge, 
however,  swept  off  £8,629,678,  thus  reducing  the  net  surplus  to  £82,140. 
Land  yielded  a  revenue  of  £17,722,170;  ezdse,  £45,686;  sayer  and  akborry, 
£1,441,197  ;  and  moturpha,  £108,418  ;  the  Mint  yielded  £262,409 ;  Post- 
o£Sce,  £183,326;  stamps.  £622,166;  cusUnns,  £2,092,644;  salt,  £2,686,674;  and 
opium,  £6,002,400.  These  were  the  gross  receipts,  ailerwards  reduced,  more 
or  less,  by  charges  of  collection,  &c.  The  expenditure  in  India  included 
£2,646,023  (net)  for  judicial  and  police  charges,  £10,795,788  for  militaiy 
charges,  £491,186  for  marine  and  pilotage,  and  £2,240,590  for  the  interest  of 
d^t.  The  public  debt  of  British  India,  induding  the  bond  debt  in  England,  ia 
£59,461,969,  paying  an  interest  of  £2,396,084.  The  bond  d^  in  England 
figures  for  £3,915,317.  In  1856-67  41,235  vessels  of  4,649,278  tons  entered 
and  cleared  at  ports  in  India.  6949  vessels  were  Europe  find  34,286  nativeL 
The  imports  into  British  India  in  1856-67  are  valued  at  £28,608,284,  and  the 
exports  at  £26,591,877.  Of  the  imports  Bengal  took  £14,172,485;  Ifadras, 
£2,640,789;  and  Bombay,  £11,895,060.  In  the  list  <^  importing  (into  India) 
countries,  the  United  Eingclom  figures  for  £16,739,897  (or  more  than  one-half 
of  Uie  whole  imports);  France,  for  £1,069,607;  Sues,  for  £4,260,726,  and 
China  for  £2,071,894.  AH  other  countries  are  under  £1,000,000.  Fenani^ 
Singapore,  and  Malacca  are  rated  at  £889,360,  and  Australia  at  about  £637,00a 
America  makes  a  very  poor  figure,  only  £163,377.  From  England  were  im- 
-^OTted  £1,154,640  worth  of  cotton  twist  and  yam,  £4,835,957  of  cotton  piece 
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floods,  £607,464  of  nuHtaiy  stores,  and  £825/684  of  mannfactiired  metals.  All 
ihe  cotton  goods  are,  as  may  be  anticipated,  supplied  by  England.  It  must  be 
explained  Siat  of  the  total  imports  of  £28,608,284,  about  one-half  consists  of 
•merchandise,  and  the  other  of  "  treasure,"  in  the  shape  of  the  precious  metals, 
gold  and  silver.  The  exports  (£26,591,877)  include  only  £1,233,426  worth  of 
treasure.  Bengal  exports,  £13,443,967;  Madras,  £2,407,906;  and  Bombay, 
£10,740,004.  Great  Britain  is  a  customer  for  £10,635,607;  the  Americas,  for 
£1,380,103;  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  for  £1,139,523;  Ceylon,  for 
£1,069,320;  China,  for  £8,016,684;  and  France,  for  £1,441,736.  The  exports 
include  £4,437,949  of  raw  cotton  (£3,412,200  to  England),  £2,025,058  of  dye 
stufis,  £2,587,456  of  grain  (only  £811,270  to  England),  £7,056,630  of  opium, 
£1,118,654  of  seeds,  about  £1,000,000  of  raw  and  manufleustured  silk,  and 
£1,786,077  of  sugar  and  candy.  The  exports  of  opium  are  steadily  increasing. 
£6,505,587  worth  of  opium  is  exported  to  China,  tlie  great  consumer  of  this  in- 
valuable narcotic,  £18,785  to  New  South  Wales,  £531,219  to  Penang,  Singa- 
pore, and  Malacca,  and  £1039  to  **  other  countries."  The  actual  quantities  of 
.the  principal  articles  exported  from  India  are  as  follows,  viz.: — 319,653  lbs.  of 
raw  cotton,  2,181,660  qrs.  of  wheat,  9,383,925  gunnies  and  bags,  10,897,930  lbs. 
of  indigo  (value  £1,937,907),  637,416  cwts.of  jute,  72,385  chests  of  opium  (value 
£7,056,630)  28,305,712  qrs.  of  lice  (value  £2,301,182),  693,827  cwt.  of  saltpetre, 
or  nitrate  at  soda,  2,142,403  cwt.  of  seeds,  16,602  pieces  of  Cashmere  shawls 
(value  £290,640),  1,756,778  lb.  of  raw  silk,  1,568,571  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  17,253 
.cwt  of  tallow ;  about  820,000  lbs.  of  tea  and  18,434,666  lbs.  of  wool 

The  declared  value  of  the  aggregate  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  India  in  1858  amounted  to  £18,283,852,  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
to  China  and  Hong  Eong  to  £2,876,447.  The  exports  to  India  included 
£9,389,419  of  cotton  goods,  £1,969,227  of  cotton  yam,  £121,385  of  woollen  and 
worsted  stufis,  and  £489,789  of  woollen  manufactures.  In  1814  the  aggregate 
vaJue  of  our  exports  to  India  was,  instead  of  £18,283,852,  only  £2,113,473,  and 
in  1826  it  was  only  £3.662,012.  In  1840  it  had  risen  to  £6,023,192;  in  1853  to 
£8,185,695;  and  in  1854  to  £10,025,469;  so  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  an 
increase  to  the  amount  of  £8,000,000  took  place.  The  value  of  the  exports  to 
China  in  1827  was  £610,637 ;  it  is  now  upwards  of  £2,500,000.  The  foreign  pnv 
duce  exported  to  India  in  1858  was  valued  at  £660,823,  and  that  to  China  at 
£89, 122  only.  The  imports  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  India  in  1858  were  valued  at  £17,407,185,  and  the  imports  from 
China  at  £7,043,089,  including  £5,036,293  of  tea  and  £1,836,645  of  silk.  Opium 
figures  largelvin  the  trade  between  India  and  China.  In  1857-8,  37,353  chests 
of  opium,  valued  at  £4,615,630,  were  exported  from  Lidia  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  30,651  chests,  valued  at  £3.625,402,  to  other  ports  in  China.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  aU  goods  frt>m  India  to  China  in  1857-8  was  £5,180,496 
to  Hong  Kong,  £4,186,341  to  the  rest  of  China;  total  £9,366,837.  The  total 
value  of  imports  into  India  from  China  was  £915,858. 

Tbe  following  is  a  septennial  review  of  the  exports  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  Bum 
and  Coffee  from  India  to  Great  Britain: — 


Tear, 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 

Bom. 

CoffM. 

Ib& 

cwts. 

gala 

Ib8. 

1831 

•«. 

25,805,153 

185,679 

2,828 

7,547,390 

1838 

.•* 

40,317,734 

588,465 

53,309 

7,785,964 

1846 

... 

58,437,436 

1,340,678 

713,231 

21,647,481 

1851 

..a 

64,923,029 

1,306.450 

298,966 

38,630.010 

18M 

•  •■ 

132,723,626 

794,891 

241,403 

46,752,271 

Perhaps  the  statement  of  the  increase  of  tonnage  is  the  most  striking.    The 
number  of  slups  nearfy  doubled  in  the  three  yean  ending  Ist  May,  1857. 

Entered.  Cleared 

Tona.  ToDB. 

1854-55  1,637,379  1,614,877 

1855-56  3,077,187  2,129,069 

1856-57  2,20«t983  2,344,848 
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*  The  aggregate  Yahifi  of  tiietrftdeOmportfl  and  exportsl  of  India  1IOW 
abont  £S7,5O0,O0O  sterling,  and  Ifae  rerenne  £25,000,000.    Thia  is 
of  specie. 

The  Cnstom  Honse  retnras  from  1834  to  1857  Aow  that  £94,517,189  of  i 
Bare  (silyer  bnlUon  and  coin)  have  been  landed  In  India,  and  of  diat  sum  onlj 
£18,162,794  have  been  re-exported,  leaving  a  balance  in  India  of  £76,854^5; 
and  of  this  snm  no  less  than  £66,224,174  passed  tfaroagfa  Uie  mints  of 
Calcatta,  Madras,  and  Bomba^r,  and  was  converted  into  Oompany's  mpeea.  It 
is  asserted  by  many  iliat  the  silver  is  hoarded,  bat  the  owners  woold  scaroel^ 
have  paid  seigniorage,  and  had  the  silver  melted  and  converted  into  rupees  fat 
the  sake  of  luaeurding;  and  it  is  mors  tiian  probable  that  it  was  wanted  to  pajftr 
the  annnal  enonnonsly-inaeaaed  production  of  indigo,  sugar,  oQ  seeds,  lac  dye, 
&c.  &c. ;  improving,  therefore,  the  means  of  the  coltivators.  If  Hie  period  betwieen 
1800  and  1885  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  probabilitf  ib,  that  about 
£150.000,000  sterling  of  silver  have  remained  in  India,  realizing,  even  at  this 
day,  the  assertion  of  Pliny,  Uiat  India  is  the  sink  of  the  predons  metals.  In- 
deed, it  is  coirently  believed  that  the  aggregate  of  silver  in  circaladon,  or  held 
in  India,  exceeds  £400,000,00a 

The  trade  of  India,  althoogh  now  large,  is  capable  of  very  great  extensioik 
The  siqoplles  of  Indian  cotton  to  Uus  conntiy  have  risen  to  an  average,  in  the 
last  four  years,  of  186,500,000  lbs.,  and  are  progressively  increasing,  owing  to 
the  enhanced  demand  for  this  raw  material.  Lnge  qnantities  of  wool  are  also 
now  shipped  finom  Kortfaem  India»  and  the  other  dam  exports  are  hemp»  jnte^ 
and  otiier  vegetable  fibres  in  immense  qnantitieB;  oil-seeds,  p^yper,  nntm^ps, 
ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  spioes;  boras,  hides,  and  skins;  rice,  to  Ae  extasit 
&  178,580  tons;  indigo^  madder,  tumeric,  and  other  valnaUe  dfe-etofis;  teak 
wood,  silk,  and  silk  manafactms,  drags,  sugar,  tea,  wax,  &c.  JProm  tiie  vast 
extent  of  conntiy  and  climate,  and  the  mdustiy  of  the  people,  now  peace  and 
confidence  are  restored,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  prodnctrre  resources  and  r&> 
-vemie  of  India  should  not  be  laigely  increased,  and  the  trade  with  England 
and  China  be  more  extensively  derelc^Md.  It  wiU  be  seen  by  the  fbUowine 
snramaiy  that,  even  under  the  cUsadvantages  of  the  lately  distoibed  state  « 
Bengal,  the  trade  has  made  gntA  progreai. 

TaI^UB  CV  THS  iKFORn  Aim  EXPOBTB  TO  Aim  FBOM  BeiflSH  ISBIA 

JH  QfnKQUBKHIlI.  PeBIODS. 


A.'Ytsnff9  of 

Fire  Tears, 

ending 

Imports  of  Merchandise. 

Imports  of  SjpedaJ 

From  United 
Kingdom. 

From  Other 
Conntiies* 

TMsL 

1839 
1844 
1849 
1864 
1850 

jr8,872.946 

8,489,128 

6,480,413 

8,118,888 

12,090,661 

£1,697,678 
8,809,800 
S.705,718 
9,687,805 
8,875,849 

£4.070,618 

7,691,488 

9.136.126 

10,706.184 

16,86ft,9es 

£9,845,335 
i.769.164 
8.078,850 
4.474,107 

11,883,10 

ATsrage  of 

Five  Years, 

eadtaig 

Exports  of  Merehandlsei 

Bsporta  of  fl^eda 

To  United 
Kingdom. 

To  other 
CoontrieL 

Total. 

1888 
1844 
1849 
1854 
1659 

£4,168,945 
6,745,986 
6,457,407 
6.782,158 
8,789,400 

6,908,664 
7,044,588 
9,917,687 
8,117,441 
18,405,886 

£11,071,680 
18.789,770 
16.675,044 
14,899,594 
88,187,786 

£851,069 
469,791 

1,890,508 
646,476 
850,601 
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QuiJTTiTm  o*  TBB  PBnrcirit  AsnouBS  ot  tbi  Psoducb  and  Maiiii- 
VACivsB  o*  liaax  Imfokted  ixto  tbb  Umitbd  Kibodox. 

(^COHHmiedJrompttfft  378.) 


1840. 

1846. 

I860. 

1866. 

1858. 

Cotton,  Raw 

cwta. 

678,606 

631,763 

1,061,864 

1,281,131 

1,156.346 

Cotton  Goods 

pieces 

849,961 

313,901 

114,473 

189,840 

113,480 

SUk,  Raw 

lbs. 

1,108,466 

1,723,998 

1,569,996 

877,364 

677,528 

Silk,  MannflKtored 

pieces 

656,591 

787,938 

709,353 

407,497 

181,257 

Indigo    . 

cwts. 

63,000 

87,910 

60,949 

56,406 

55,629 

Sbellao 

cwts. 

26,256 

39,413 

30,344 

30,893 

17,949 

Sugar     .              • 

owts. 

498,730 

1,340,669 

1,882,906 

743,020 

775,899 

Pepper 

lbs. 

6,814,756 

9,043.944 

6,800,861 

2,046.887 

4,987.649 

Saltpetre 

cwt& 

183,603 

807,703 

367,680 

184,068 

820.149 

Rice,  not  in  the  hndc   • 

CWtSb 

990,763 

614,486 

668,699 

9,161,176 

3,571,609 

Cocoa-nnt  Oil 

CWtflL 

— 

— 

— 

13.%  336 

77.875 

Hides      . 

No^ 

68,659 

116,654 

101.193 

133,717 

179,549 

Bklna,  Oeat  and  Sheep . 

No. 

74,696 

94^163 

90.799 

618,947 

1,600.897 

Ivory 

cwts. 

2,313 

3,974 

8,467 

2,599 

5,096 

Teak       .              .       . 

loads 

1,465 

3.756 

10.066 

15,712         87,885  | 

Value  of  Impobts  (inclnding  Trbabure)  at  the  Prihcipal  Ports  in  each 
pREsiDENCT,  bj  Sea,  111  ea<£  of  the  jeare  ended  SOth  of  April,  1855,  1856, 
and  1857. 


PortSL 

185& 

1866. 

1857. 

Bbvoal. 
Caleatta            -             -       - 
Arraoan      ... 
Chlttagong        .              .       . 
Tenasaerlm  Provinces 
Bolasore            .             -       - 

Total 

Hadbisl 
Fort  St  George 
OaQ)am      ... 
Vlsagapatam     -             -       . 
BiO»Bundry 

South  Areot      -             -      . 
TaiOore      ... 
Miidnra             -             -       - 
Tlnnevelly 

Malabar            -              .       - 
Ctmara       ... 
UasoUpatsm     -             «      - 

Total 

BOMSAT. 

Bombay           -             -       • 

Oogo          ... 

Komchee        >             •      . 

Jfalwan      ... 

Snrat                -             -       . 

Tarrapoor 

Visladroog        •             -       - 

Total 

£6,965,699 

54.438 

4,299 

220,148 
218 

£13,190,894 

80.667 

9,837 

194,652 

£18,969,784 

41,614 

4.814 

165^(36 

887 

7.244,678 

13,338,660 

14,179,486 

1,014,060 

6,255 

1,2;)7 

1,775 

8,211 

77,482 

13,315 

40,003 

59,723 

69,446 

1,948,956 

1,815 

2,150 

1,899 

7,852 

92.949 

12,596 

5,706 

72,149 

61,878 

9,059,480 

1,383 

936 

4.376 

13,504 

172,017 

11.825 

63,446 

177.334 

87,084 

4 

1,981,666 

2,901,873 

3,640,730 

6,150,888 

200 

80,898 

34 

19,066 

94 

624 

9,649,913 

93 

163,980 

824 
133 
441 

11,783,745 

380 

161,800 

""l6 

"l69 

6^94i763 

9,704,369 

11,895,060 

Total  Valtts  of 


1R41 
1843 
ItMS 


Imports  and  Exports,  includzno  Trbasuxs,  or 
British  Ihdia,  bt  Sea. 

Imports.  Ezportai 

£10,202,198  £13,822,070 

9,629,901  14,342,294 

11,046,894  iWiSl 


Total 
Avenge 


80.878,988 
10^292,996 


41,931,986 
18,977,328 


t 
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ToUl  inpoiti  and  export!,  £S4,*T0i*Mi 


1851 
1852 
1868 

£15,870,598 
17,292,549 
16,902,340 

£18,705.489 
20,798,842 
31,519,868 

Total           •      • 

49,566,887 

61,038,644 

ATsragv 

16,521,796 

30^841,315 

Tbtal  haports  and  ezporta,  £86,868,011. 
Per  oentage  incnue  in  ten  yean,  5L13. 

Yalttb  of  the  Total  Ezpobts  from  sach  PRBsroBNor,  bj  Sea,  distutgnishmg 
MBRCHA1IBI8E  and  Trbabubb,  in  each  of  the  yean  ended  SOth  ^  April, 
1855,  1856,  and  1857. 


Ymn. 

1855 
1856 
1857 

BSMOAL. 

MADKAt.                                  1 

Merchandlfle. 

Treerare. 

Total 

Merehandlw. 

TreMurau 

Total 

£10.65^85^ 
12,936,800 
12,914,542 

£891,506 
112,586 
539.425 

£11,047,416 
13,049,386 
18,483,967 

£1,546,848 
1,964,500 
3,829,429 

£531,814 
70.780 

78,477 

£8,668.661 
2,035,280 
2,407,906 

1855 
1856 
1857 

Bombay. 

Total.                         1 

6,724,524 

8,136.959 

10,094,480 

853,658 
417,910 
645,524 

7,078,177 

8,554,869 

10,740,004 

18,927.223 
88,038,259 
25,838,451 

1,367,038 

601.178 

1,353,426 

20.194,255 
Sa,68«,485 
36^591,877 

Yalub  of  the  Total  Ezport8  bj  Sba  (indnding  Trbasubb)  from  the  Pkih- 
CIPAL  F0RT8  of  EACH  pRE8iDBM0Ty  in  each  of  the  jean  ended  SOth  of  ApriL 
1855, 1856,  and  1857. 


Portib 

1855. 

1856. 

1857.           1 

Bbhoal 

Caleatta    -             -             - 

Chittagonff       -             -       - 

BalAiore 

Arrecan            -             -       - 

TmiMiwirim  ProTlnoee 

Total             -      - 

MAi>m*a, 
Fort  8t  George  (Madras) 
OanJain      ... 
yixagapatam 
Rajahmnndrj 
Sonth  Areol 

TanJore      ... 
Madium            -             -       - 
Tbinevelhr 

Malabar           -             -       - 
Ganara       ... 
Maaolipatani                  .      . 

Total 

Bombay. 

Bombay 

Gogo                .             .      . 

Knrradiee 

fianat                .             .       . 

Trombay    ... 

Viaiadioog       -             -       . 

Total 

£10,266,888 

31,876 

45 

568.083 

196,175 

£11,766,881 

18,287 

296 

1,072,643 

192,278 

£13.880,768 

37,941 

391 

800,094 

875,878 

11,047,416 

18,049,836 

18,443,967 

1,048,609 

47,388 

55.017 

98,973 

58,605 

352,929 

56,027 

195,232 

138,814 

127,069 

874,276 

119,128 

136,485 

127.702 

74,087 

812,837 

40,558 

97,811 

188,540 

116,871 

1,106.886 

89.887 

151.866 

98,198 

86,441 

814,951 

84,726 

276,606 

136,400 

110,289 

13,258 

3,068,662 

3,035,380 

2,407,906 

7,047,438 

388 

33,418 

^887 

1.568 

1,095 

8,519,780 

25,580 

7,289 

176 

3,094 

10,706,561 

^,988 

3,744 

16 

708 

7,078,177 

8,554,869 

10,740,004 

1 

.  ?■ 

^'^1 

>A 

Cotton  y»m. 

■Md 

jRllk 

yi 

95 

Jtm. 

kn' 

DscOu'd 

DscUfd 

Dwavf 

V.1I10. 

tHj. 

V«lll». 

l«,Oia.IM 

IMfM 

6S.1M 

9,M^«9 

»     »,,    . 

.M.JW 

6,114.1m 

IB          01 

(Parl-Belm-n,  No.  3B,Seu.  2,  1859.) 

The  total  Declared  Valne  of  the  Enorts  for  eome  of  these  jean  difier  fttun 

those  in  the  Animal  Statements  of  the  Trade  and  NavigatioD  of  the  United  King- 


EiporU  from  India  10  CblDa,' 

« 

$ 

OplDM. 

Cotton. 

Artldnof 

-1 



u 

'li 

from  China. 

QuanlltT. 

Vilne. 

QoutltT. 

Vilne. 

tun  uid 
ProdDco. 

c. 

Lbfc 

£. 

^ 

leaeJti 

119,81  a 

IMIMl 

I84M1 

w 

... 

T'S 

i 

SK.m 

jJsM 

n 

... 

MSliwB 

SK 

lS,T9t,MI 

ns,Mi 

ui 

siyis*,lW 

K 

■" 
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Declabxd  "VALxm  of  Articles,  the  Psoducb  or  Mahuvaotuui  of  tbe 
United  Kikodom,  Exported  to  British  Ikdia. 


ArtidM* 

1840L 

184& 

188a 

186& 

1858. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

AvpmH          .             .             - 

90,744 

109.898 

119,761 

119.847 

917,509 

Arms,  tmmiiBttiflO 

108,133 

986,654 

76,337 

21.041 

17a.C07 

Boerasdftle   ... 

110,747 

167.488 

196,917 

456.319 

6U.784 

CoUOD  manuftictaiw     - 

a,O25,65SS,87l,SO7|a.7O3,468|4.03Q.945 

8.699,984 

M      T«rl8t  and  yam 

847,M0 

889.916 1,005.848 

1,212,089 

1,83^.149 

Glaas  manafkctoroi 

104,6Sa 

108,961 

88.166 

108,250 

98,194 

Iron  and  Btoel 

802,84$ 

168,091 

848,918 

1,242,853 

1,909.157 

Hardwara  and  entlery    - 

»3,6H 

119,896 

120,184 

187,846 

951,831 

Copper  wrought  and  unwrooght  - 
Machinery  and  enginea 

873,878 

451,197 

674,160 

864,833 

680,170 

66,087 

91,888 

46,982 

404,906 

853,808 

Linen  mannftctorea 

68,750 

61,156 

89,788 

56,964 

i9t.«9e 

Woollen  mannftctarea  - 

981,086 

816,950 

993,699 

9n,650 

541,745 

Other  arttdea  -             .             . 

860,043 

677,869 

788,987 

989^779 

M78,06* 

Total 

6,023, 199|6,708,778  7,249,194 

9,919,154 

16,789,886 

In  the  total  exports  and  importa,  inchiding  treasoie,  the  three  "Bioeadaaam 
share  in  the  foUowii^  manner: — 

VALtTB. — 1853. 
IHPORTS. 


Caleotta 

Hadraa 

Ramhay 

Total 


Calcutta 

Madraa 

Bombay 


Merchandiaok 
£^998,676 
840,889 
4,986,656 


Trearara. 

£8»888,987 

676  854 

8,860^886 


10,070,868 


6,831,877 


EXPORTS. 


Mavthandfaa. 

£1^788^555 
9,121,614 
7,604,464 


iBI476,875 

86,882 

549,473 


TotaL 
x8, 887.669 
1.417,888 
7,807,199 

16,902,240 


TMaL 
£11,814,980 
2,157,996 
8kUC^887 


Total 


20,464,688  1.05^9aO  91,519,868 

The  ra^etaUe  and  animal  products  of  India  ftmn  at  present  the  prindpa] 
sources  of  the  industrial  pursmts  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  wealth  of  India. 

The  (mUiTation  of  silk  reoeiyes  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  natiTes,  but 
the  best  qualities  are  the  produce  of  European  establishments.  The  si^  ia 
classed  into  two  bunds— namely,  the  rainy  and  the  dry  weather  bunds;  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  season  m  whijch  it  is  obtained.  The  inferior  qualities  of 
silh  are  eeneraUy  used  by  local  manufteturers;  the  better  qualities  are  almost 
wholly  uipped  to  Europe,  litis  most  TaluaUe  product  is  capable  of  great  ex* 
tension  and  improvement  If  its  production  were  more  careftuly  attended  to,  it 
might  rival  the  finest  silks  of  Italy.  Tliere  is  uo  doubt  that,  with  continued  at- 
tention, the  Punjaub  will  soon  rival  Bengal  in  the  production  of  this  important 
staple.  The  raw  silks  from  Buimah,  ai^  some  from  Assam,  are  of  a  peculiar 
coarseness,  yet  the  length  and  strength  of  the  thread  are  such  as  to  render  this 
silk  peculiarly  adimted  for  the  manufacturing  of  fringes.  Experiments  made  in 
XVance  with  this  suk  will  no  doubt  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  exportation  of 
large  quantities  to  Europe.  Bengal  exported  m  the  year  1851-52  raw  silk  to 
the  amount  of  16,212  mannds,  yaloed  at  6,302,806  rupees,  and  in  1856-7, 
1,756.778  lbs. 

Saltoetre  is  manufactured  chieflv  by  natives.    It  constitutes  a  very  imprartsnt 

§tit  of  the  export  trade  of  India,  being  shipped  to  Europe  and  to  the  united 
tates  in  large  quantities.  The  quanti^  exported  is  about  700,000  maunda  aa* 
nually,  value  Mween  forty  and  fifty  millions  of  rupees.  Takinff  tiie  maund  at 
84  lbs.  4  OS.,  this  gives  about  59,000,000  pf  lbs.  of  saltpetre.    Jute  has  of  lato 
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become  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export.  Ten  years  ago  the  quantity 
exported  was  veiy  trifling.  Since  that  time  the  consumptive  demand,  Doth  in 
Europe  and  America,  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  quantity  now  exported  is 
enormous.  In  the  year  ending  May,  1851,  the  quantity  exported  was  793,299 
maunds,  valued  at  1,970,715  rupees.  The  export  has  since  nearly  doubled, 
in  1857,  673,416  cwts.  were  shipped,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
quantity  produced  will  annually  increase.    See  Jutb. 

Shell  lac  and  lac  dye,  the  production  of  which  is  annually  on  the  increase,  are 
important  articles  of  export  The  forests  of  Assam — ^indeed,  of  most  parts  of 
India — furnish  an  almost  unlimited  quanti^  of  the  insect  known  as  Coccus  lacca, 
from  which  lao  dye  and  shell  lac  are  prepared.  Stick  lac  is  the  lac  insect  with 
its  resinous  covering  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  it  was  produced; 
seed  lac  is  the  insect  and  resin  separated  from  the  wood;  lac  dye  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  insect;  shell  lac  is  the  resin  separated  by  meltmg  and  straining. 
In  the  year  ending  May,  1851,  the  quantity  of  Shell  lac  exported  from  Bengal 
was  48,923  maunds,  valued  at  421,936  rupees;  of  lac  dye,  46,289  maunds,  valued 
at  925,396  rupees.    In  1857, 49,475  cwts.  were  shipped  of  the  value  of  £  105,575. 

Of  s^ds  cultivated  for  their  oil,  Bengal  furnishes  a  great  variety,  several  of 
which  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Europe  and  America.  The 
principid  seeds  ^wn  for  oil  are  flax,  rape,  mustard,  and  castor  oil  beans.  Oil 
seeds  exported  m  the  year  ending  May,  1855,  amounted  to  271,449  maunds. 
Becently  very  large  exports  have  been  made  to  England  of  linseed,  the  high 
price  in  England  stimulating  the  trade.  The  quantity  of  castor  oil  exported 
averages  about  71,071  maunds,  valued  at  710,709  rupees.  8,148,408  cwts.  or 
ofl  sei^s  were  shipped  fh)m  India  in  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1857,  valued  ai 
£1,118,654. 

Ootton  ia  eeneralty  cultivated  all  over  India.  The  local  consumption  is  veiy 
great;  it  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  20  lbs.  annually  for  each  Individual,  while 
other  estimates  reduce  the  <|uantity  to  5  lbs.  per  head.  In  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  local  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  cotton  takes  the  place  of 
hemp,  flax,  hair,  and  wool,  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  these  are  applied  in 
Europe.  The  production  of  ootton  is,  therefore,  very  great  Taking  the  popu- 
lation at  102  mflUons,  this  gives,  at  20  lbs.  per  head,  3240 million  lbs.,  and  at  5  lbs. 
810  million  lbs.  A  portion  is  also  exported,  cotton  being  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  export  to  China  and  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  of  cotton  from  Bengal  hi  the  year  ending  May,  1851,w6re  281,830 
maunds,  valued  at  2,812,629  rupees.  The  great  proportion  fix>m  that  Fre^dency 
goes  to  Chins.    In  the  yearendmg  1854—- 


To  England. 

Other  Parte 

Ibfl. 

Ifae. 

Bengal  exported    . 

2.065,066 

12,0S1«153 

Madras  exported 

;       .       8,721,984 

8,486,039 

Bombay  exported  . 

.    137,896,889 

44,062,163 

Fonning  an  export  to  Oreat  Britain  and  elsewhere,  from  India,  of  195,878,720 
lbs.  of  cotton— equal  to  nearly  2,325,000  maunds. 

Rice  may  be  sadd  to  occupy  tiie  greatest  breadth  of  any  one  of  the  cultivated 
plants  in  uie  soath  of  India.  Notwithstanding  local  consumption  by  nearly 
every  inhftbitant  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  quantities  exported  are 
very  considerable.  There  is  a  conmion  error  in  reference  to  the  place  rice  occu- 
TOes  in  the  food  of  the  native  population  of  India.  This  error  has  led  to  others. 
There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  population  subsist 
nudi^  on  tioe.  More  proper^  speaking,  the  principal  article  oif  ibod  is  wheat 
and  millet,  especially  in  Upper  India,  where  rice  is  only  partaken  of  as  a 
luxniy.  *'  A  lioe-eating  cowiurd''  is  a  term  of  reproaeb  in  India.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal,  and,  consequently,  more  imder  the  eye  of  Europeans,  the  prin- 
cipal food  is  iice$  but  in  the  more  remote  parts,  and  particularly  in  some  parts 
of  Upper  India,  wheatea  bread  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and  the  breadtii 
under  wheat  exceeds  that  of  any  other  crop.    Even  in  those  districts  where  rice 
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forms  the  principal  article  of  diet,  oil,  milk,  ghee,  and  the  seeds  of  the  l^mmnoiis 
plants,  sapply  those  elements  of  nutrition  in  which  rice  is  mainly  deficient. 

India  supplies  rice  for  the  Manritins,  Bonrbon,  and  other  Earopean  ookmies 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  native  population  subsist  mainlj  upon  rice. 
Large  quantities  are  also  shipped  to  Europe ;  England  and  Erance  taking 
the  greater  part.  The  shipment  is  confined  to  the  principal  qualities,  althoogh 
India  produces  not  less  than  150  difierent  kinds  of  rice,  tk  the  year  ending 
Maj,  1 85 1  y  Bengal  exported — 


Rle* 

Wheat 

Grain 

Dholl  and  Peat 

Oats 

Paddy     . 

Floor 


Valued  at  4,408,999  rupees. 


Mannda, 
8,597,859 

71,3S6 

78,680 

14,610 

1,145 

5,611 

8,991,299 


Wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  sesamum,  poppy,  and  all  the  pulses,  are  winter  crope 
gathered  in  spring.  Rice  is  sometimes  taken  twice  in  Southern  India — first 
sown  in  May,  reaped  in  the  month  of  July,  the  land  re-sown  in  August  and 
reaped  in  November.  In  Northern  India,  rice  and  millet  are  sown  in  May  of 
June,  and  reaped  in  August  or  September. 

Of  the  countries  which  trade  with  India,  after  our  own,  China  is  pre-emixient. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade,  import  and  export,  between  India  and  China,  in- 
clusive of  bullion,  was  as  follows: — 

Value  of  Importa    Valae  of  Exports.  '  Yalne  of  Imporfca  Yalneof  EzportiL 

£8,997,751  £4,348^857 

1,409,101  1,494,778 

1,987,678  6,638,959 

8,598,066  81663.004 

9,071,894  8,016,684 

The  trade  of  no  other  country  with  India  approximates  to  tiiat  of  China. 
Next  in  value  as  to  imports  is  **  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gull"  Between 
1848  and  1857  the  value  varied  from  £912,996  to  £1,096,202.  And  then 
follows  "  Singapore  and  the  Malacca  Straits,"  the  value  of  the  imports  finom 
which  varied  in  the  same  period  between  £875,644  and  £915,725.  For  exports, 
Singapore  stands  second  to  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  value  of  the 
domestic  produce  of  India  exported  thither  ranged  between  1848  and  1857  from 
£45,366  to  £985,128,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Arabia  varied 
between  £260,139  and  £1,072,098. 

Yalub  ov  thb  Tbadb  bbtwbbn  Bbitibh  Inbia  asb  Australia. 


1848 

£9,050,937 

£9,595,444 

1853 

1849 

8,940,368 

6,283,614 

1854 

1850 

8,184,717 

8,866,108 

1855 

1851 

2,886,658 

8.746,604 

1856 

1859 

8,931,959 

4,569,179 

1857 

Teara 

ImportSL 

Exports. 

Tears. 

1848 

£8.475 

£4,319 

1858 

1849 

19,519 

8,582 

1854 

1850 

63,938 

11,881 

1855 

1851 

114,188 

18,485 

1856 

1859 

178,787 

89,109 

1857 

Imports. 

£904,917 

£106,450 

891,344 

916,837 

209,891 

188,084 

882,186 

148,193 

536,974 

184,096 

The  increased  prosperity  of  the  colonies  shows  itself  in  the  trade  to  India  as 
well  as  in  the  trade  to  England. 

Tradb  of  thb  Fbinoipal  Ports — Calcutta. 
It  is  scaroelj  necessair  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  trade  of  every  sub- 
sequent year  since  1841  for  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported 
there  in  1852-53  was  486,90,452  rupees,  and  in  1853-54  6,58,98,251  mpeefli 
These  figures  may  be  readily  turned  into  pounds  sterling  by  striking  off 
the  last  figure.  'Ae  ships  and  tonnage  which  entered  the  river  with  thess 
imports  were  618  yessels  and  305,409  tons.     The  gross  amount  of  export^ 
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exdading  specie,  was  in  1852-53  Bs.  11,18,36,891,  and  in  1853-64  onljBs. 
10,67,70,907,  a  decrease  of  Rs.  50,65,000.    Of  this  amount,  howerer,  thirty-two 
lakhs  arose  from  the  diminished  price  of  opinm.    Daring  1853-54,  the  increased 
production  did  not  ray.    The  36,178  chests  offered  for  sale  in  the  previous  year 
were  purchased  for  Ks.  4,02,00,944,  while  the  40,787  chests  of  1853-54  fetched 
only  Ks.  3,69,02,087,    The  export  of  indigo  increased  by  seventeen  hikhs,  of 
saltpetre  by  64  lakhs,  of  rice  by  fourteen,  of  silk  by  13f ,  of  hides  by  Rs. 
3,86,192,  and  of  jute  bv  Rs.  4,27,805.    The  export  of  idl  the  remaining  staples 
of  Bengal  declined,  that  of  cotton  having  fallen  by  Rs.  20,77,380,  sugar  by 
seventy  lakhs  of  rupees,  gunny  doth  bv  6  lakhs,  and  linseed  by  nearly  five. 

The  subsequent  annu^  reports  of  the  trade  of  Calcutta  display  the  growing 
importance  of  its  trade.    The  total  movement  for  1855-56  shows  an  increase  of 
more  than  £8,000,000  sterling. 

Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1864-55       ...  ...  Bm,    7«27,30,898        11,92,64,707        10,19,95,605 

1855^6       ...  ...  „    13,87.06.627        13,76,20,997        27,62,29,624 

Increase  ...  6,69,77,729         1,82,56,240         8,42,34,019 

Of  this  amount  £5,810,000  consisted  of  specie  imported  within  the  year. 
What  becomes  of  this  vast  mass  of  bullion  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is 
quite  dear  that  a  fifth  of  it  is  not  exported  by  sea.  It  is  almost  certain  that  it 
does  not  cross  the  frontier.  It  must,  therefore,  remain  in  the  country,  but 
thouffh  ihe  process  has  ^ne  on  for  years  there  is  no  perceptible  increase  of  the 
circmation.  Blany  officials,  to  whom  this  mass  of  bullion  is  as  great  a  puzzle  as 
it  seems  to  be  to  the  economist,  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  is  turned  into 
ornaments  by  the  artisans  and  shopkeepers.  That  class  which  in  India  is  wholly 
untaxcMl  accumulates  money  rapidly,  and  this  is  its  only  idea  of  permanent  in- 
vestment The  quantitv  of  ornaments  possessed  by  families  of  weavers,  dl 
dealers,  braziers,  and  goldsmiths,  is  sometimes  astonishing.  For  instance,  in  a 
case  tried  in  an  interior  court,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  a  common  workman, 
had  borrowed  £50  on  the  security  of  his  wife's  jewels.  That  is  exactly 
as  if  a  Spitalfidds  weaver  possessed  watches  and  rings  to  the  value  of  three 
years'  wages. 

The  value  of  bullion  received  into  the  Calcutta  Mint  during  the  last  five  years 
was  as  foQowB:-* 

Gold.  StlTer. 

1853-4  :..  £101,190  ...  £1,436,617 

1854-5  ...  10,885  ...  .                127,869 

1855-6  ...  803,205  ...  4,536,814 

1856-7  ...  118,066  ..  5,478,257 

1857-8  ...  48,657  ...  6,054,960 

The  great  increase  in  exports  in  1855-56  was  in  the  following  artides:*- 


Increase. 

Rapees. 

Indigo  ...  ...       5^44,000 

Rice    ...  ...  ...       47.00,000 

811k     ...  ...  ...       15.81,000 

Silk  piece  goods  ...  ...         9,06,000 


Inereasa 

Rapeea 

Gnnny  bags  and  doth        ...       10,21,000 

Jute   ..  ...  ...         9,97,000 

Ifnstaidseed      ...  ...       16,84,000 


The  trade  in  the  last  named  artide  has  sprung  up  almost  entirely  within  a 
year,  and  has  reached  a  total  exceeding  32,660  tons.  The  increase  in  imports, 
spede  excluded,  was  chiefly  in  machineiy  (£750,000)  and-  piece  goods 
(£170,000).  The  former  fact  proves  nothing,  as  the  machines  are  ddefly 
locomotives,  but  the  latter  indicates  the  increasmg  comfort  of  the  people. 

The  tables  on  the  next  page  give  the  latest  retoms  of  the  trade  of  BengaL 
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BTJLTsatxn  of  some  of  the  Lbabivo  Axtjclmb  of  Esfobt  finom  Calcutta 

daring  the  jean  ending  Jnly,  1856  and  1857. 


Prodnoe. 

Great  Britain. 

Franoe. 

Noitli  America.    | 

iijs 

•*  pis'* 

a®5 

Iffi 
a  " 

- 

Irfi 

9^           ^ 

1^. 

Sngar  - 

Tons 

98,800 

88,600 

2,966 

1,178 

3,438 

900 

Rmn    - 

Oels. 

894,800 

890,970 

117,663 

74.610 

None 

If  one 

flsttpotra 

Tons 

11,800 

12,800 

8,790 

4,827 

10,777 

13,196 

RawsUk 

Lb. 

794,800 

963,100 

14^964 

37,148 

1,086 

NOM 

Corahs- 

Pieoes 

130,680 

617,380 

671 

None 

None 

6,640 

Cotton 

Tons 

10,680 

10,880 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Rice     - 

n 

99.000 

46,600 

9,018 

4,908        9.933 

6.872 

Hides    . 

Pieces 

9,643,148 

1.617,630 

864,070 

61,994    490,586 

369,391 

Safflower 

Tons 

647 

997 

16 

71 

90 

17 

Jnte     - 

ff 

17.300 

95.4.^0,       8,690 

9.671 

7.763 

4^060 

Unseed 

n 

10,870 

88,980        1,408 

1,893^     66,986 

361.596 

Mnstardseed      - 

It 

89.660 

7,650 ;   Kone 

130    None 

None 

Cntch  - 

n 

890 

91 

933 

869          443 

229 

Lee  dye 

n 

616 

468 

11 

lit  None 

76 
9^16 

Indigo 

Chests 

14,600 

90,600}       7,066        9,0431       1,963 

Valvb  <^  the  Pbinoipal  AnncLXs  of  MEScoiANDifiB  (domestic  and  foreign), 
and  of  TsBABUitB,  exported  fix>m  the  Prssidekot  of  Bbmoal  by  Sea,  distin- 
goif^tng  the  Value  thsseot,  to  the  Ubutsd  Kimoooic  in  each  of  the  yeaxa 
ended  80th  of  April,  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 


Total  Exports.             1 

To  United  Kingdom.         | 

Principal  Artldea. 

1 

1856. 

1866i 

1867.    1 

186& 

1866. 

1S»7. 

CoAm                            -      - 

£7»077 

8,881          9.0681 

8,360 

137 

499 

Cotton,  Raw 

99,879 

168415      209,83i 

729 

7,27( 

41,744 

Cotton  Goods,  indndlng  Twist 

] 

] 

and  Tarn 

68.898 

31,194        82,63d 

16,017 

145d 

5,339 

Drags               -             •      - 

61,694        38,906        67,4621 

98.642 

24,300 

46,915 

Dyes          •             •             - 

1,619,096    9,004,738    1,496,464| 

1,068,934 

1,163,671 

^     891,477 

Grain               •             -       - 

1,931,153,   9;24^614 

1,968,334 

646,696 

1,961,396 

721,913 

Gnms         .             •             « 

198 

1,104 

1,191 

184 

75« 

987 

Gunnies  and  Bags 

913,614 

309,113 

876,080 

616 

^m 

417 

Hides  and  Skins 

366,897 

379,948 

497,936 

173,639 

290,972 

262,749 

iTory  and  Itoij  Ware 
Je-wellery  and  Pradoos  Stones 

696 

970 

934 

613 

a»i 

597 

14,416 

8,580 

99,999 

6,679 

1,049 

17,5S7 

Jute 

999,941 

828,798 

974,957 

184,588 

286,44S 

901,199 

Lac  and  Laoqnered  Ware 

99,180;      196,411 

103,972 

63,089 

59,405 

e9«009 

Oils                  -             .       - 

99,296'        46,409 

62,728 

17,178 

24,609 

86^454 

Oplnm        •             ■             • 

3,694,817,  8,638,949 

3,818,804 

— 

— 

— 

Saltpetre           •             •>      - 

467,714       428,489 

640,395 

187,065 

978,011 

996.884 

Seeds          .             .             • 

644,088       824,099 

•77,87,^ 

444,191 

689,819 

9i3;70S 

Shawls             -             -      - 

40.424         61,641 

33,87.5 

14,730 

14,842 

10,793 

8ilh,Raw  ... 

460,309      671,568 

687,66fi 

446,790 

641,118 

662.094 

„    Goods       -             -       - 

948,677|      826,008 

948,719 

930,914 

317,187 

940,930 

Spices        -             -             - 

6,867|        16,548 

18,396 

1^ 

6,637 

6,894 

Sugar  and  Sugar  Candy 

880,798       940,256 

1,346,043 

696,041 

782,612 

1*998,969 

Tea                  ... 

16,816         22,746 

70,271 

16,476 

90,97^ 

69.685 

Timber  and  Woods 

115,677,      106,634 

177,804 

106,769 

98,279 

160.669 

Wool,  Raw        -             -       - 
Principal  and  other  Aiiicles 

36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

« 

of  Merchandise  :- 

Domesttc  Produce         ^ 

10,646,772  19,810,618 

12,786»708 

4,831  467 

8,841,806 

4,847,927 

Foreign        „ 
Total 

110,078,      196,287 

197,839 

63.604 

63,333 

64,109 

10,655,850  12,936,800 

19,914,649 

4,395,061 

6,904,839 

4,902,036 

Treasure 
Total  Merchandise  and  Treasure 

891,566       112,536 

529,42S 

39,405 

— 

4,630 

11,047,416  13,049,336 

18,443.967 

4,434,466 

6,904,839 

4,906.566 

30«,8G7 

•  • 

899,231 

l,l<n.960 

••• 

S9I,77» 

396,108 

•• 

132,280 

»M,61« 

••• 

861,750 

90O|99v 

••• 

11,323 

911,041 

•  • 

889,808 

80,098 

« »« 

10,123 
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The  subsequent  supplies  of  rvaOf  sugar,  saltpetre,  cotton,  linseed,  indieo,  and 
shellac  from  disafibctea  districts  were  much  affected  by  the  mutiny.  The  mmort 
trade  from  Great  Britain  to  Bengal  was,  however,  but  little  affected,  and  die 
trade  returns  for  the  years  ending  January  1857  and  1858  were  about  the  same. 

In  exports  from  Calcutta,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  great  reduction.  Thus 
the  shipments  in  the  twelve  months  were: — 

Tear  ending  8l8t  Joa.  J857.     Tear  endlngSlat  Jon.  1868. 

Sottpetre,  manndi  ... 

Sugar,  nidi.       ..•  ...  m. 

Corolu,  piecea  ... 

Cotton,  mds.      ...  ...  m< 

Cotton  to  China  ...  •. 

Mnatoid  seed,  mds. 

Borax  ...  ...  .., 

In  Other  words  the  reduction  in  sugar  was  eigh^  per  cent.,  in  corahs  more 
than  &lty  per  cent.,  in  cotton  more  than  fbrty-five  per  cent.,  in  mustard  seed  forty 
per  cent.,  and  in  borax  more  than  two-thirds.  The  induce  of  the  NorUi-West 
declined  more  than  a  clear  half,  and  the  peasantry  had  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  half 
the  profit  of  a  year's  trade  ibr  their  own  insensate  apathy.  Other  articles  in 
which  Bengal  could  supply  the  deficiencies  created  by  the  mutinies  rose  rapidly. 
Thus  during  the  same  periods  there  were  shipped — 

18A8. 
^         1.698,981 

990.899 

3A,823 

16,983 

3,661,296 

61,661 

760,623 
18,205 
11,616 

This  statement  shews  clea]^  that  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  mutinies,  and 
not  to  any  cause  generally  affecting  Indian  trade. 

The  nominal  returns  for  subsequent  years  exhibit  a  slow  but  progressive  in- 
crease,   y  alide  in  rupees  of 

Tew.  Importa                        Exporta  Total 

1866^66  13,87»08,e27  13^76,20.947  87.6«,29,674 

1856-67  14,70,02,316  14,66,37,449  89,36.39,764 

]867'.66  16,21,46,131  14,24,07,413  29,46,52,544 

1868-69  16,46,49,786  16,26,67,666  80,72,17,321 

shoiring  an  increase  in  the  total  movement  of  trade  of  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter.  The  trade  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  now  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal,  and  the  entire  trade  of  India,  with  Rangoon,  but  without  Smgapore  and 
Ceylon,  exceeds  seventy  millions.  In  the  last  year  of  the  Company's  monopoly 
it  was  not  five. 

The  figures  quoted  by  no  means  however  represent  the  true  position  of  the 
Bengal  trade.  While  the  exports  have  increased  from  Rs.  13^38,10,495  in  1 857- 
58  and  Bs.  11,92,74,707  in  1855-56  to  Bs.  14^62,98^53  in  1858-9,  the  imports 
have  increased  as  follows:— 

1866^56     -  -       Sa    8,06^08,188    (    1857-68     .  -       Ba    7,40,74,244 

1866^7      -  -  8,02,41,788    |    1868-69      -  -  10,37,78,306 

an  increase  of  twenty-two  per  cent  within  four  years.  The  addition  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  which  have  risen  from  Rs.  5,23,84,514 
in  1854^55,  to  rupees  8,25,53,754  in  1858-59.  The  most  important  items  of  in- 
crease are 

Inereeoe. 
White  and  grey  eottoBM  Bo.  1,72,28,679 
Ale        -  -  -        16,00,821 

Twist    ...       81,20,698 

showing  a  new  trade  of  two  millions  sterling  with  Manchester  alone. 


1867. 

Biee,maniids 

... 

876,467 

toUEowitius 

... 

99)1.080 

Shell  lac,  mda. 

... 

22,644 

Lac  dye       .. 

... 

16.867 

Hides,  pieces 

... 

785,159 

Bemp,  mda 

... 

42,489 

Unseed 

••• 

258,564 

Ginger 

... 

8,846 

Cotcli 

■.. 

1,037 

Increase. 

Cotton 

• 

Re.    10,37,928 

Haberdadiery 

. 

8,18,318 

Haidware   . 

. 

6,99,185 

Copper 

- 

8,61,999 
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In  exports  the  greatest  flactoations  were  in 

iDcrauM.  I  II 

gnics            -              -       Ba.    10,26,928  I  Jvte            •  •  Bn    31,49.089 

Opium          -               -                 42,85,474  I  LiiUMd       -  -  20,81,914 

Sngur           -             -               38,68,928  |  Mnstardteed  -  14,84,(»3 

The  onlj  article  in  which  any  decrease  of  importance  occmred  was  rice,  of 
which  there  was  exported  less  hy  half  a  Diiilion  sterling  than  in  the  prerioiu 
year,    llie  import  of  treasure  was — 

1854-55       -  -       Ba     64,08,606   ■  Brongbt  over     Ba  11,13,09,564 

1856-56       -  0,81,00.445    I    1867-«8       -  -  7,80^70,887 

1866-57       -  •  6,67,60,688    I    1858^59       -  -  5,08,71,461 

Curiedover       -  18,13.69,584   I  Totel  -  96,98,11,983 

BOXBAT. 

Taking  the  retnrns  of  1853-54,  we  find  hy  comparison  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease on  the  ayerage  of  the  prerions  five  years  of  18  lakha  of  mpeesy  or  nearlj 
a  million  sterling  in  the  exports  from  Bombay.  The  trade  of  the  island  has  sinoo 
also  increased  with  manreltons  rapidity,  having  doubled  in  the  last  Sre  years:— 


Team 

Importa. 

1853-54 

••• 

B&    8,43,63,626 

ItB.    9,50,71,893 

1854-55 

•*• 

7,82,52,261 

8,16.98,816 

1865-56 

,*• 

11,57,73,041 

10,29,10,161 

1867-58 

••• 

14,48,46,891 

12,57,93,938 

1858-59 

••• 

16,31,60,086 

14,67,63.598 

58,64,15,365  •    55,23,37,406 

Five  years*  average  Talna  11,72.83,071  11,04,47,481 

Value  for  1868-69        ..  18,38,15,410  15,96.08,825 


Increase  In  1858-59     ...  Bs.    6,65,32,339  4,90,61,344 

This  immense  increase  has  occurred  chiefly  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  China.    The  home  trade  has  increased  between  1855  and  1859  as  follows: — 

ImportSL  ExportSL  TotaL 

1854-55  Ba    8,42,72,657  2,39,54,125  6,82,26,783 

1868-59  6,54,81.594  4,84,65,442  11,89,47,086 

The  trade  having  almost  exactly  doubled.  The  increase  in  imports  has  been 
chiefly  in  piece  goods  (the  demand  for  which  in  1858-59  rose  by  £1,600,000),  in 
metals,  raw  silk,  sugar  and  wines.  In  exports  the  rise  in  the  last  year  was 
steady,  an  increase  of  thirty-three  lakhs  in  seeds  being  the  only  renutfkabie 
item.  The  whole  of  this  trade  it  must  not  be  forgotten  has  grown  up  since 
1813.  In  that  year,  when  the  Court  of  Directors  declared  their  monopoly  the 
only  real  protection  for  trade,  the  commerce  of  Bombay  amounted  to  precisely 
forty  lakhs,  or  one-fiftieth  the  present  traffic.  The  increase  has  not  yet  reached 
its  limit  There  is  a  boundless  demand  for  wheat,  seeds,  and  cotton,  and  Bom> 
bay  exported  219,700,000  lbs.  of  cotton  last  year  to  Great  Britain  alone. 

The  trade  with  China  is  of  course  too  dependent  on  opium  to  be  healUiy,  bnfe 
even  to  China  the  export  of  cotton  doubled  in  1859,  reaching  the  value  of 
Rs.  78,00,000. 

Oil-seeds  form  a  valuable  article  of  export.  In  1857  the  value  of  this  staple 
alone  was  thirty-six  lakhs,  showing  an  increase  of  twelve  lakhs  over  the  shipments 
of  1856.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  m  1857  was  Bs.  3,13,36,005. 
The  opium  trade  increased  half  a  million  in  the  course  of  that  year.  The  re- 
turns for  1857-58  place  the  value  of  the  export  of  this  drug  at  Rs.  1.61,68,265. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  during  uie  year  was  Bs.  16,91,60,036.  la. 
1866-57  it  was  Rs.  14,38,46,391.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was 
Rs.  14,57,53,599,  showing  an  increase  of  Ba,  2,09,59,660  over  the  retnm  of 
1856-57. 

The  year  1857-58  which  was  so  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Bengal  was  exceed- 
ingly favourable  to  that  of  Bombay.    So  rapid  indeed  has  been  the  increase  of 
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trade  in  Western  India  as  to  repair  the  deficit  of  the  Eastern  Presidency,  and 
bring  up  the  trade  of  the  Indian  continent  bcsyond  the  level  of  the  preyions 
year. 

1866-67.  1867-68. 

Exportt  .^  Ba.    8,68,071850  Bs.    12,61,06,998 

Imports  ...  14,48,46,891  16,31,60,036 

Total  ...  83,16|64,241  88,88,67,089 

The  trade  therefore  appeals  to  be,  within  a  fraction,  a  million  sterling  more 
than  that  of  Oalcntta.  The  resolt  is,  however,  only  apparent.  Of  the  increase 
at  Bombay  one  million  is  dne  to  opinm,  of  which  drag  India  exported  during  the 
year  to  the  value  of  about  eight  millions  sterling.  There  is,  moreover,  an  item  of 
sQver  export  to  the  extent  of  two  millions,  cmefly  to  Calcutta  and  ihe  Punjab. 
The  tmde  of  the  two  Ftesidencies  excluding  opium  and  treasure,  stands  as 
follows:— 

Calcatia.  Bombay. 

Exports  ...  B&    7,97,36,055  Bs.    6,86,39,734 

Imports  ...  7,40,74,844  8,81,74,063 

Total  ...  16,38,09,899  14,68,13,797 

Calcutta,  therefore,  maintains  her  supremacy,  in  actual  trade,  but  only  by  a 
small  amount.  The  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  ports  to  the  home  trade 
is,  however,  more  marked.  While  Bombay  exported  Bs.  4,11,69,344  to  Great 
Britain,  and  imported  from  thence  Bs.  4,13,30,000,  Calcutta  exported  only  Rs. 
8,89,71,601,  but  imported  Bs.  6,69,34,474.  It  must  be  rememb^ed,  aeain,  that 
while  Calcutta  monopotizes  nearly  the  entire  sea-borne  trade  of  Bengalj  Bombay 
possesses  some  twen^-five  ports,  several  of  which  possess  a  small  foreign  trade 
of  their  own.  Altogether,  it  would  appear  that  Bombay  has  almost  caught 
Calcutta  in  the  conmiercial  race,  a  curious  result  when  the  difference  in  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  Presidencies  is  considered. 

The  total  trade  of  India  is  shown  by  these  statements  to  be  enormous,  the 
value  being  for 

Exports.  Imports. 

Bengal                     ...                     Rs.    18,71,96,089  Bs.    15,81,45,131 

Bombsy                    ...                              13,61,06,993  16,31,60,036 

Madras                     ...                               4,00,60,506  4,05,63,886 

Or  with  Pegu  a  trade  for  all  India  exclusive  of  the  Struts  Settlements,  of  more 
than  66  millions  sterling,  one-third  of  the  entire  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  1844. 

The  cotton  trade  of  Bombay  is  rising  rapidly,  and  now  forms  nearly  half 
the  total  exports.     The  following  was  the  value  in  the  years  named. 

B&    8,92,08,743 
4,03,77,704 

There  is  cotton  enough  in  India  to  keep  all  the  mills  in  Lancashire  at  work. 
I  have  stated  in  foregoing  pages  that  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  people  are  chiefly  clothed  with  home  grown  cotton,  but  the  price  realized 
must  rise  before  it  can  compete  successfully  with  the  slave  labour  of  the 
West 

The  table  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  gives  the-« 

Valub  of  the  Pbihcipaii  Astiolbb  of  Mebchandisb  (domestic  and  foreign), 
and  of  TsBASUBE,  exported  fit>m  the  Prebidekot  of  Bombat  by  Sea,  distin- 
guishing the  Valub  thebbov,  to  the  Ubitbo  EmaDOM  in  each  of  the  years 
ended  80ih  April,  1855, 1856  and  1857;— 


1868-64 

• 

B8L  8,47,76,103 

1866-67 

1864-65 

• 

3,17,43,900 

1867-68 

1856-66 

■ 

8,07,40,899 
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Total  ExportSL 

Te  United  Kln^dooB.      | 

Principal  ArUcln. 

185& 

185&          1857. 

1855. 

1856. 

18S7. 

CofliM               -             -       - 

£41,116 

65.048        7S,37C|     87,198 

53,317 

51,858 

Cotton,  Raw 

2,166,403 

3,067,475 

8,918,85811,578,98^ 

8,880,454 

a,ioM7« 

Cotton  Gooda,  indnding  Twist 

and  Tarn 

681,055 

614,171 

708.745 

1          512 

886 

30 

Drnga              -             -       - 

84.241 

16,496 

87.338 

16,200 

6.619 

1^«89 

Dyea          -             -             - 

77,489 

51,189 

76.3451     17,397 

18,36» 

891.771 

Grain               -             •      - 

78,728 

196,145 

87,990 

8,240 

89,834 

31.098 

Gvmt         •             •             • 

48,021 

88,091 

85,8271     87,860 

87,983 

81,965 

Gonnlea  and  Bags           • 

840 

4 

6 

1     — 

_ 

— - 

Hidea  and  Skins 

11,47] 

11,994 

18.177 

8,e»« 

10.518 

11,689 

Ivory  and  I  Tory  Ware 
Jewellery  and  Predoua  fttonea 

65,867 

81,283 

186,874     64,501 

79,009 

l83w8M 

90,302 

n,769 

111,851 

1,181 

4,617 

14 

Lac  and  Lacquered  Ware 

167 

467 

1,603 

31 

— 

369 

Oila            -             -             - 

41,487 

56,336 

60,971 

83,848 

41,691 

49,847 

Opinm              •             -       - 

8,586,461 

8,561.989 

8,837,886 

— 

— 

— 

Saltpetre 

17,457 

18,546 

a6,6U 

15,857 

181893 

85^956 

Seeds                •             -       - 

181,446 

818,684 

S7^306 

87,264 

814,761 

186.9S5 

Shawls       ... 

157,566 

167,422 

856,628 

134,567 

137.129 

816.976 

SUk.  Raw          .             -       - 

89,796 

36,118 

90,653 

13,887 

8,791 

55,043 

„    Goods 

18,248 

13,577 

81,445 

19 

188 

90 

Spleea              .             -       - 

71,449 

196,148 

68.306 

80^618 

69I.40Q 

33,a»5 

Sagar  and  Sngarcandy 

158,678 

186,501 

88,47c 

453 

30,004 

Tea            -             -             - 

84,640 

89,997 

50,541 

24 

1,889 

13.917 

Tlmbtr  and  Wooda 

6,716 

13,188 

•17.170 

8,358 

1,188 

8,466 

Wool,  Raw 

Principal  and    other  Articles 
ofHerebandlBe;^ 

805,546 

878,108 

314,091 

80^136 

870,647 

306^796 

DomesUe  ProdBfle 

6,081,091 

5,664,688 

6,917,401 

1,761,776 

8,847,161 

3,775,131 

Foreiga         „ 
Total 

1,608,884 

8,478,377 

8,177,078 

601,704 

1,170,133 

l,6i3.4S4 

6,734,584 

8,186.969 

10.094,480 

3,363,480 

3,417,894 

4,430.633 

Treamre 
Total  Iferehandiae  and  Treaawe 

858,668 

417,910 

646,534 

31,944 

— 

^taHM 

7,078,177 

8,654,869 

10,740.004 

k»^484 

Ml7,9»4 

4,430.635 

Madras. 


The  yaltie  of  the  total  exports  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  the  (bar  jears 
1852-1856  incliisiTe,  was  Ba.  14,39,93,799,  and  that  of  the  imports  Ba. 
11,35^0,461 ;  a  few  of  the  principal  artides  being  as  follows: — 

ExPOBTIb 


Cottonwool 
Cotton  gooda 
Indigo 
BIca  . 

Knnr 
Coffee 
Hidea 
Treasane    - 


VaXue  Its. 
1,80,91,839 
1,17,80.484 
1,35,86,681 
8,11,8^930 
1,05,88,376 
87,69,066 
84,71,379 
8,73.46,975 

Rupees       10,77,18,090 


iMPoam 

VsAoelU. 
Cotton  goods,  twist  aatfTwa  1,88(45,993 
Bonea     -  «  38,16v816 

Grain       -  -  64,80,798 

MUltarjslofai        -  87,38,669 

BaOwsgr  naterials  84,66^856 

Timber  a»l  planks  18.49,565 

Halt  Uquors  -  16,«i,009 

Treasnra  -  4,21,37,054 


Rnreea       7,89,53,737 


Tears. 

Impoatb. 

ExroaxBL                   1 

Madraa 
Harbour. 

PiesldflDcy 

Generally. 

Madns 
Harbour. 

Pre^cncy 
Generally; 

1868-53 

1853-64 
1864-56 
1855-56 

Ba. 

1,81,96,753 
1,65,16.861 
1,61,61,640 
8,41,49,298 

Rs. 
8,36,50,344 

8,7412,638 
2,66,06,917 
3,68,50,672 

Ba. 
1,86,37,618 
1,93,48,864 
I,4<e3,938 
1,87,60,080 

Rs. 
8,69,83,489 
4,06,72,176 
8,30.48,539 
8,85,89,655 

6,80,36,547 

11,85,20,461 

5,94,08,994 

14,83,93,799 
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In  this  period  there  hu  been  no  Teiy  senaihle  inereaae  to  the  export  trade, 
either  from  the  citjr  or  from  lihe  whole  oonntry,  and  any  increase  obMnrable  in 
the  imports  may  be  attribatable  to  the  large  quantities  of  railway  materials 
lately  sent  oat:  but  the  ereat  staples  of  its  export  trade,  cotton  and  cotton  goods, 
indigo,  cereal  grains  and  pulse,  sogar,  ooflbe  and  hides  hare  been  steady,  and 
the  articles  imported  being  more  numerons  and  more  varied,  and  their  individual 
values  smaller,  any  fluctuations  in  their  amounts  would  be  less  sensibltjr  felt.  It 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  certamly  in  all 
where  the  condition  of  the  people  is  improving,  thev  are  rapidly  accumulating 
the  precious  metals;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  Asia  has  been  more  steadily  accumu- 
lating bullion  than  has  the  delta  of  the  Godaveiy  since  Colonel  Ckittoo  com- 
menced his  improvements  there. 

The  Madras  Ftesidenqr  is  steadily  absorbing  37,07,519  rupees  per  annum  of 
the  bullion  of  the  world.  These  commercial  tables  show  that  the  value  of  the 
articles  exported  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  and  the  difierence  must  of  neces- 
si^  be  paid  for  by  bullion.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Madras,  exclusive  of 
treasure,  has  annually  averaged  rupees  3,89,86,700,  while  that  of  the  imports 
has  been  Bs.  1,78,45,851,  and  thu  must  be  made  |[ood  by  bullion,  untu  the 
wants  of  the  people  so  increase  as  to  call  for  further  importa  in  retiu&  for  the 
articles  which  they  produce  and  send  to  other  countries. 

Valcb  of  the  Pbihcifal  Artiglxs  of  Mbxchaitdisb  (domestic  and  foreign), 
and  of  Trbabdub,  exported  fiom  the  PssaiDBWOT  of  Maobas  by  Sea,  distin- 
guishing the  Valub  thbbbof  to  the  Vviimd  KmoDoif,  in  each  of  the  years 
ended  30(h  ApiU,  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 


PrlDdpAl  Articles. 

Total  Szports. 

To  Unlfttd  Kingdom.     1 

185A. 

'  185& 

1857. 

185& 

18a& 

1837. 

Coffee 

m 

£84,6U 

46,278 

50,890 

7,717 

14^956 

18,132 

Cotton,  Raw 

- 

169,490 

88,861 

316,362 

104,491 

68,900 

261,080 

Cotton  Goods,  indndlBg  Tvlst 

«nd  Ysni 

• 

183,165 

184,282 

125,960 

68,050 

85,810 

89,952 

Drags 

M 

8,086 

8,412 

5,791 

1,326 

1,062 

8,163 

Dyes 

- 

327,720 

427,271 

453,249 

209,936 

881,795 

SH829 

Qrain 

- 

488,654 

524,503 

541,132 

21,32G 

83,101 

80^266 

Gums 

* 

229 

54 

17 

128 

■^ 

1 

Gunnies  and  Bags 

. 

1,881 

221 

167 

—~ 

.— 

— 

Hides  and  Skint 

> 

80,091 

47,487 

62,418 

29,282 

40,806 

06,612 

Irory  and  Irory  Ware 
Jevelleiy  aad  Ppseions  Sttoncs 

859 
12,779 

191 
10^640 

10,402 

899 
10,544 

wr 

9,288 

258 

9,788 

Jute 

— 

978 

_ 

— 

278 

— 

OUs            -             - 

« 

60,248 

61^908 

56,467 

46,095 

83,424 

87,690 

Saltpetre   •            -      - 

« 

&»6ao 

7,855 

9,408 

8,649 

7,211 

8,849 

Seeds         -             % 

» 

47,264 

136,774 

165,470 

7,045 

14,514 

14,945 

Sbawls             w 

. 

848 

742 

dH» 

716 

139 

Si1k,R«ir 

» 

^. 

-« 

8,922 

^- 

— 

8,922 

„    Goods       ^ 

m 

1.684 

2,450 

1,286 

51 

243 

119 

Spices        n 

m 

29,835 

55,844 

28,608 

5.070 

8,564 

6.072 

Sugar  apd  Sugarcan^ 

- 

156^223 

282,848 

857,564 

145,825 

279,897 

855,118 

Tea                   -             • 

m 

49 

833 

249 

97 

17 

119 

Timber  and  Woods 

- 

6,226 

9,020 

13.723 

8^220 

5,625 

9,958 

Wool,  Haw       m            -      - 
Principal  and  other  Articles 

1,682 

840 

IM 

1,683 

aia 

121 

eflfevcbaiidlse:  — 

Domestic  Prodaoe 

- 

1,814,688 

1,940,902 

2,807,446 

697,979 

975,221 

1,294,979 

Foreiga          „ 
Ttotal 

■ 

82,160 

23,098 

21,983 

15,541 

8,143 

4,127 

1,546,848 

1,964,000 

2,829,499 

713,520 

063,364 

1,298,406 

T^e&sore 

Bore 

•21,814 

70,780 

78,477 

93,581 

42 

Total  Hercbandlse  sad  Tleai 

2,068,662  2,085,280 

2,407,906 

807,051 

988,400 

1,298,406 
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INDIGO.— The  quantity  of  indigo  imported  into  tbe  United  Kingdom  in 
1845  was  90,424  cwt;  in  1850,  70,482  cwt;  in  1855,  69,760  cwt.{  and  in 
1869,  63,237  cwt 

The  following  shows  the  particnlan  of  the  indigo  trade  in  London  for  the  last 
eight  years:— 


Tmn, 

EMt  lodiA,  cherts. 

Qpanish,  aeran 

L 

1863 

Imports      -             -             83,062 
DeUrerfee  flor  home  use  and 

4817 

export                -             84,108 

8960 

1888 

Impoite       -             -             24,919 
DeliverlM   -             -             80,888 

8843 

8710 

1884 

Importa       -              -              27,877 
DelWeries   -             -             97,000 

1984 
1968 

1688 

Imports       •             -              3S.495 
DeflTeriee   -             -             80,283 

2205 

2703 

1886 

ImporU       -              -              80,388 
DeUreriei    -              -              36,782 

8683 

8110 

1887 

Importa       -             -              34,169 
DeUrerlea   -              -              94,746 

8774 
4008 

1888 

ImporU       -             -              22,826 
DeflTertes   -             -             28.505 

6295 

8811 

1809 

Importi       -             -             19,444 
DeUreriei   -             -             24,748 

7463 

7711 

East  Ivbia  Ihdigo  Soid. 

I860.         1868.         1867.         1866. 

1855w 

1854. 

Cbesta.    Cherti^     Chest&    Chests. 

ChestSL 

Cbeets. 

InFebnunrSttoi        4300        2100        8600         ssoo 

6600 

7600 

TnMAySalM                 1600         S600         4700         8600 

6000 

8500 

InJolvSalei                  6490         6600         7000          4400 

7700 

7600 

In  October  SalM  .        6000        7000        4000        7800 

7600 

6000 

IMil               18,200       18,200       21,200       20,900 

37,709 

24,600 

1869.          1868.          1867.          1866.         1866u 

1864. 

1851 

18S3L 

Chests.     Chests.      Chests.     Chesta     Chests. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

ChestSL 

Imported 
De&Tered 

.  19,444        22,826       24,169        80,888        22,496 

37,227 

24.919 

»s062 

.  24,748        28,606        24,746        26,782        80,222 

27,060 

80.888 

34,103 

Stock,  Slit  Dee.  18,788        19,044       19,779       20,866        16,760 

23,488 

23,834 

99,373 

Guatemala  Imdioo,  ih  bbbonb,  bto. 

1859.        1868.          1867.          1866           1866. 

1854. 

1853L 

I8SIL 

Imported 
PeUTered 

7462         6296           8774           8662           2206 

1984 

8348 

4317 

7711          6811           4006           8110           2703 

1966 

8710 

9960 

Stock,  aiat  Dec: 

987         8266           1688           1819           1377 

1780 

996 

1856 

Pricks  of  Indiqo.    Dutt  Paid. 


Indigo,  Bengal,  good  and  fine  Tlolet 

end  purple 
f  ord.  ana  mid.  ditto 

Sgood  and  fine  copper 
ord.  and  mid. 
Consomlng,     good 
and  fine 
ConsmninK      ord. 
and  mioi 
Oade—good  and  fine 
ord.  and  mid. 
ICadraa— good  and  fine    - 

ord.  and  mid.  •• 

Kaxpah— good  and  fine   - 

ord.  and  mid. 
Spanish,  Goatemala—Flores   - 

Sobres  - 
Cortes  - 
Caraocas—Flores  - 
Sobres  - 
Cortes   - 


Perth. 

8.  d.      s.  d. 

7    8  to  8  8 

6    9        7  0 

6    9        7  6 

6    8        6  6 

6    6        7  6 


186a 


Per  lb. 

B.  d.  SL  d. 

8  to9    3 

6  8       7 

7  0       7    9 
5    0       6 


4  9 

4  8 

8  0 

3  6 

1  8 
6  9 

2  0 
6  9 

4  6 

3  8 


6 
6 

4 
6 
3 
7 
6 
7 
6 
6 


none 
4   0      5 
3    8       8 


1860. 


185a 


Per  lb. 

ad       a.  d. 

7  8  to  9  89 
0|6    8       7    07 

7  0  7  98 
916    0       6    916 


6    6       7    9 


6 

8 
6 
6 
1 
0 
0 


6 
6 
8 
5 
8 
7 
6 


none 
9       6 
0       6 
none 
3       5 


86 
94 
93 

3 
8 
8 
9 

10 
6 


93  10       408  10       40 


6 

8 

6 

8    6 

1    1 


0 
0 


6 

6 

8 
6 
8 

7 
6 


64 


none 
9  6 
0       5 

none 
8      8 


1867. 


Per  Ik 
d.       a.d. 
0  tolO    2 

8  8    9 

9  9    9 
9        8    6 


8    6       7    98    8       8    9 


85  9 
96  0 
98  8 
88    6 

82  0 
87  0 
92  0 
7    8 

10  5  10 
63    0 


65    0 


2    9 


8    0 

7  6 

5  9 

8  9 
3    3 

9  3 

6  9 

7  10 
7  0 
6    6 


6    3 
4    9 


nTSTmANCE. — Snma  pud  for  GoyKoman  Ddtt  I^  the  screrul  'Hro 
Inmrance  Offices  for  the  jeais  186S,  I8S6,  1S5T,  and  1898.  Abitncted  bom 
ParliameDttuy  Retaina: — 


FDDDdtd 

18WI   1    IBM     1    ISM. 

IBU. 

LMn™omo» 

8,4 

jUa,a6fi  £it,i*s  '£M.soa 

e4«,sw 

AtjhoKe      _-_-_; 

8»,1» 

tD.018 

ChorehofEighnd 

WO 

4161 

1^39« 

COBMJ         .                .                .        . 

»,BJU 

si.oio 

fl».Mt 

WSIB 

Kmpcrar 

»S 

EqiSuMs    ■              -             -       - 

S,JM 

S,B<» 

m 

O^nsnl 

10,806 

lS,99t 

Oloba          -              -             -       . 

«9,.M 

Outdiui 

91.641 

HsDd-ln-Huid          -              -       - 

69S 

9,901 

Imparltl             ... 

»M 

6i,m 

ti.m 

U*            -              -             .       - 

J7.6M 

ia.9M 

»,9M 

81,18; 

LawUnhm         .             .             . 

i,WO 

»,9ao 

*.S« 

LoDdsn       .             -             -       . 

W.OH 

nm 

w.aiT 

80,Sfi9 

T«l 

IM,9M 

B« 

M 

Rojral  ElchufB 

ITM 

IB,  Ml 

at,M8 

Ha^il  Fumeii'          -             -       • 

'       "'IS 

11.4M 

11,  TM 

Ion"    "     -       "     -       '     -       - 

1710 

IM.I1B 

99, 098 

UniwdKinBaoroProYldoit     -      - 

lua 

IBM 

1B,<M 

ST,H9 

MsBB* 

IISM 

8,080 

Emi  and  Snflblk      -              -       - 

(i.«a 

6,788 

H«B,SOM«.MldDMWt 

1,803 

1,»18 

Kent           ■              .              .       . 

UiM 

14.010 

KtDtUatDil       - 

9BU 

Lucutalra                 -             -       ■ 

!1.M4 

Lmdi  Hid  ToHuhlra 

M,i« 

SM 

374n 

Xi\ 

IBM 

iIbu 

T«l 

«,9B« 

Korwldi  BqulUble 

NonrldtUnlOD          -              -       - 

rl;!ii 

4.S77 

ProTlnd*! 

Sit 

8,913 

QnBeB         -              -              -       - 

ROT^  Inmniice,  Unrpool 

m 

3»,Ma 

41,03i 

WW 

Shropahlnuid  North  Wiilsi    -       '- 

WntofEDglud 

ToikdilTs                  -              -       . 

SCCM 

lliBBD 

CUfldonlMi 

isw 

1I),9W 

Httlona]      .             -              .       . 

MfS 

North  BrlCbh      ... 

11,119 

11.068 

Norlhmi     -             .             -       . 

I8,g;.i 

ulllB 

ISlt 

n^U3 

BeottJihP^irincui     .      '      .      '. 

not 

j;«s 

Biosa 

luuOmcH 

NUIOn.ll       -                .                .        . 

PWrioBc 

18M 

bIbw 

5.N8 

The  rslne  of  property  mjared  (him  Are,  v 
In  1801   •  •  ieiSt.l40,D00  I  Id 


/8ie.6io,aoo 
;i2^ooo,o(» 
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IONIAN  ISLANDS.--Thfl  total  population  of  tliese  Manda  in  IS67  was 
237,230,  of  these  S0,664  was  engaged  in  agriciiltiir6»  851S  in  maimfitftiirBg, 
and  6644  in  commeroe.  The  expenditnre  of  the  islands  atrerage  about 
£140,000.  The  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  is  derived  torn  mitmnig  dsdea, 
export  charge  on  olive  oil,  cnnants,  and  wines,  and  import  dnea  on  general 
merchandise,  foreign  wines  and  B|Hrits,  tobaooo,  and  grain,  besides  stamp  duliea 
and  other  miaoellMieoos  charges.  The  live  stock  owned  in  the  islands  in  1^7 
comprised  11,080  horses,  8569  homed  cattle,  109,780  sheep,  and  90,563  goafis. 

The  cnnrant  crop  has  already  been  spoken  of  under  the  artide  Cubrasts. 
The  yield  of  olive  oil  declined  firom  814,152  barrels  m  1855  to  73,118  barrda  in 
1857,  although  the  acreage  under  cnltore  with  olives  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  292,787  acres  to  51 0,822  acres.  The  wine  produced  is  about  150^000 
barrels  {  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  grown. 

ntON.—The  invention  of  the  ]jrocess  of  puddling  by  Mr.  Cort  in  1784  opened 
a  new  and  extensive  field  for  the  mdnstiy  of  the  nation;  coal  became  the  me- 
dium of  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  instead  of  charcoal.  The  prooeea  huu 
expanded  the  production  of  this  Unpfdom  from  17,000  tons  in  1740  to  3,500,000 
tons  in  1859.  The  fiEuilitr  with  which  malleable  iron  can  be  produced  witli  coal 
has  caused  the  erection  or  magnificent  and  colossal  ironworks^  finding  profitable 
occupation  for  a  great  number  of  men,  and  employing  throughout  theramificstions 
of  its  manufiuture  and  its  subsequent  uses  an  amount  of  weahh  ahnost  incaleoIaUe. 

The  extended  use  of  iron  in  the  great  manuliMstories,  indeed,  the  entire  sabati- 
tution  of  this  material  for  wood,  in  many  instances  where  it  waa  MtUe  naed  a 
yery  fbw  years  ago,  has  already  raised  the  question  among  the  best  infixmed 
commercial  men,  as  to  how  the  supply  is  to  l»  kept  xrp  to  meet  the  pro^resaiye 
demand.  Not  only  the  rapid  muldphcation  of  steam  engines  and  machmeiy  of 
all  sorts,  but  the  constmetion  of  roads  uniting  the  opposite  shores  of  idaoda  and 
continents,  the  building  of  ships  traversing  the  seas  of  both  hemispheres,  and  tiie 
erection  of  warehouses,  churches,  and  whole  streets  of  cottages,  in  all  of  which 
iron  is  the  only  or  the  principalmaterial,  show  a  demand  fbr  it  which  confounds  aQ 
ideas  of  oUciuation.  And,  besides  these  gtand  fobrieations  of  commeroe,  which 
the  advancement  of  sdenoe  has  carried,  on  such  a  scale  of  magnitode,  to  the 
yery  outposts  of  civilization,  inventioa  has  been  actively  employed  among  die 
lighter  articles  of  domestic  oonvenicnee  and  fanning  hushanck^  in  bringing  iron 
into  extensive  adaptation  and  wear.  Hbuse-fitimgs  of  all  kinds,  pieces  of 
room  fiunitnre,  kitchen  and  yard  utensib,  and  implements  of  the  field,  have 
been  daily  appearing  of  greater  elegance  oi  form  combined  with  superior 
strength,  because  tiiey,  too,  in  the  progress  of  mechanical  ar^  have  been 
fashioned  of  tiie  universal  metoL  In  the  middle  of  the  ninete^ith  century, 
while  our  traveUers  are  earned  by  steam  oyer  iron  roads  aad  our  merdiants 
cross  the  ocean  in  iron  ships,  our  grandmothers,  at  home,  rest  in  iron  arm-chairs^ 
and  our  inftoats  sleep  in  iron  cots  m  the  nucsenr.    Truly  it  is  an  age  of  iron. 

If  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  fiiture  is  to  advance  equal  to  the  past,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  production  of  iron  in  1970  will  have  readied  490  millioDa  of  toos^ 
an  aggregate  transcending  ordinary  appreciation. 

Beginning  witii  18Q6,  the  Britisn  produotion  doubled  in  18  years.  It  had 
again  doubled  at  the  dose  of  the  next  12  ^ears  $  again  at  the  dose  (tf  11  yean, 
and  it  has  very  nearly  doubled  oooe  more  m  the  su&equent  interval  of  18  years. 
But  allowing  tiie  consumption  of  the  entire  globe  to  double  but  once  in  20  year^— 
a  moderate  estimate,  when  it  is  considered  that  not  one-dffhth  of  its  dviliaed  or 
semi-dvilized  surface  is  yet  coyered  with  railroads,  and  that  the  demand  for 
them  for  every  quarter  is  urgent  and  hardly  resisted — the  total  consumption  of 
iron  will  be  14  miUions  of  tons  in  1875  and  28  millions  in  1855. 

The  Scotch  mineral  fidd  contains  large  quantitiea  of  argiUaoeons  ore.  Tiie 
most  yaluable  seams  of  carbonaceous  or  black  band  ores  hitherto  discovered 
belone  to  the  Scotch  coal  fidd.  The  average  yidd  of  metallic  iron  from  these 
ores  u  85  to  41  per  cent.  So  fiur  fitxm  the  iron-making  materials  of  the 
United  l^gdom  bdng  exhausted,  as  is  repres^ted  by  some,  although  in  some 
of  the  smallest  fidds,  as  Shropshire  and  Sta2BR>rdshire,  a  large  portion  of  the 
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haye  been  wroag^t,  in  others  ihere  is  still  abundance.  The  present  average  con- 
somption  of  ores  of  all  kinds  is  about  eight  million  tons,  and  at  this  rate  the  Welsh 
field  alone  contains  a  sufficiency  of  ore  for  supplying  the  iron-works  of  this 
country  for  2000  years. 

The  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  the  present  time  at  seyen  millions  of  tons.  Of  this- great  aggregate,  Gi«at 
Britain  produces  about  otie-half  and  consumes  one-fotirth.  The  figures  are 
thus  stated: 


Tons. 

Great  Britain       •       .  8,686,000 

Unitod  Statee             .  1,000,000 

France         •       .       •  660,000 

Belgium       .       .       .  960,000 

Roflsla                           .  975,000 

Sweden  and  Norway  .  179,000 

Italy     ....  7S,000 


Austria  . 
Fruaria  . 
Denmark 
Germany 
Spain 


Total 


Tons. 
600,000 
300.000 

80,000 
200,000 

37,000 

6,680,000 


Hie  rest  of  the  world  in  Asia,  Afiica,  and  America,  furnishes  too  little  to  be 
computed  ;  but  may  possibly  nuse  the  aggregate  production  to  7,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunt  states  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  from  all  parts  of  l^e  United 
Eingd(»n,  and  used  in  the  manufiM^tore  of  pig  iron,  in  1858  at  8,040,959  tons, 
and  the  produce  of  pig  iron  therefix)m  to  haye  been  3,456,064  tons,  llie  yalue 
of  this  being  estimated  by  him  at  the  furnace  at  £S  per  ton,  makes  the  total 
yalue  of  the  produce  £10,868,192,  or  taking  the  mean  ayen^  price  (deduced 
firom  all  the  sales  of  the  year)  at  £8.  2$  per  ton,  it  giyes  a  ma^et  value  for  the 
British  pig  iron  of  £10,718,798. 

The  following  is  his  summaiy  of  the  pig-iron  produced  in  different  districts 
in  1858: 


Nortliumberland 

Dnxbain 

Yorkahiie,  Kortb  Riding 

„         West  Riding 
Lancaablre 
Cumberland 
DerbyBhire 
ShrofMhire 
Staffordshire,  North 
South 


i» 


Tons. 

4.1,813 
365,184 
189,320 

85,936 
8,840 

36,264 
181,577 
101,016 
138,808 
607,809 


Korthamptonshire .  • 

Gloucestershire  .       • 

Wiltshire  and  Somersetlhlre . 
North  Wales    .... 
South  Wales,  Anthracite  District 
„  Bituminous  District 

Scotland         .... 


Tons. 

9,750 

33,580 

3,040 

28,150 

50,774 

835,704 

935,500 


Total  Produce,  United  Kingdom  8,456,064 


The  foreign  shipments  of  pig  iron  during  the  years  1851, 1852,1858,  and  1859, 
wereasfollow:~1851,162,670tons;  1852, 224,097  tons;  1853, 314,240tons;  1859, 
313,513  tons;  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  particularB: 


United  SUtes 
British  America 
Germany 
Holland 
Franco 
Italy 

Denmarlc,  Ac     , 
Spain  and  Portugal 

Retrospect  of  the  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britaui  since  1806,  and  the  increased  pro- 
portion which  Scotland  bears  to  the  whole. 


1851. 

1853. 

Tons. 

Tonic' 

.       80,010 

100,706 

.       33,401 

11,835 

81,341 

43.339 

18,175 

33,716 

10.641 

17,924 

7,316 

7,433 

0,939 

0,419 

5,537 

4.174 

1853. 

1859. 

Tona 

Tons. 

151,356 

84,990 

85,440 

10,431 

43,750 

18.659 

84,740 

38,784 

89,100 

65,581 

18,505 

8,030 

5,940 

FCBNAOBS  IN  BLAST, 


1806 
1835 

1840 
1848 
1852 

1858 


AND  THB  PRODUOTION  IN 
THB  TBAR8: 

Fomaoes  in  Blast. 
316 
874 
402 
633 
655 
617 


OBEAT  BBITAIM  IN 

Production. 

Tona 

343.851 

581,367 

1,396,400 

1,998,558 

3,701.000 

8,456,054 


t 
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o*  WHion  mEBB  wntK  in  sootlasd  nr  tbk  TKUMt 


Frin. 

rwnMM  in  BlMt 

Tona. 

ie.  a.  d. 

1806 

18 

SS,840 

7   0   0 

181S 

18 

9S»450 

9   0   0 

18SS 

sa 

80.500 

4  15    0 

18SS 

SI 

44,000 

9  16    0 

18tt 

69 

948,800 

9  15    0 

18AS 

114 

740,000 

9    1    0 

1889 

195 

980,000 

9  U  10 

The  increase  and  flnctaationa  in  the  number  of  fomaoes  fai  the  ▼arions  &- 
tricts,  80  fiur  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  Taried  and  ooDdOictin^  aoonses  of 
information,  are  shewn  in  the  ibllowing  table.  The  increase  in  the  Soath  Wales 
and  Scottish  districts  has  been  the  most  rapid  and  striking.  In  1823  Sootlaod 
possessed  only  9  furnaces,  while  in  1850  it  had  113  in  blart,  and  in  the  doae  of 
1859, 196.  In  Soath  Wales  the  nnmber  has  more  than  donUedi  haiing  been  in 
18S3  but  78,  while  in  1858  it  amoonted  to  147: 


DtotricCa. 

1898. 

18i6c 

1828. 

1880. 

184a 

1847. 

161 

5 

98 

98 

98 

90 

94 

1990. 

1958L 

Sooth  Walea   •      -      • 
KortbWalaa  •      -      - 
Shropthiro      «      *      • 
Staitordahiie   *       *      • 
Torkshira        •       .       • 
Dertnrihire     .      .       • 
NortbiuDberland,     Cim-v 

Lanraihlra     and     Wcat  I 
Cmnberiaad*      -      -  f 
FoTMtoTDeaa       -      •) 
Yariooa  -       -       -       -^ 

MiffUftiiil  •        •         •        • 

Totala   -      -      . 

79 

9 

98 

84 

96 
16 

9 
"9 

8S 

8 
86 

81 
99 

14 

9 

17 

89 

12 
91 
95 

17 
14 

9 

18 

lis 

48 

199 

27 

18 

4 

96 

859 

- 

la 

8 

93 

118 
15 
19 

19 

9 
9 

119 

149 

6 

95 

199 

44 

98 

55 

9 

9 
US 

253 

862 

278 

402 

489 

469 

619 

Hie  increased  prodoction  of  each  distzict  between  the  years  1823 — 1850  ift 
not  less  striking. 

The  following  shows  the  blast  fnmaoes  and  prodnctioii  in  each  district  in 
1850: 


Blaat  Fumaeaa. 

Tons. 

Distrleta 

In. 

Out 

Ty>tal. 

Sonth  Walca: 

Eaatam      •      •       -      . 

54 

19 

79 

"^ 

Northon    •      •       -       . 

60 

10 

70 

Central      .... 

10 

10 

20 

>  700^000 

WeaterD      •      •      •       - 

12 

22 

84 

I 

Sontfaoni    a      •      •       • 

7 

4 

11 

} 

North  Walca-      .      .       . 

8 

9 

5 

19,000 

ShrofMhire     .... 

28 

10 

98 

90,000 

Sonih  Stafltordshira 

105 

48 

148 

600,000 

North  Staffordahira 

19 

8 

21 

55,000 

Torkshira  (North)  -       -       . 

10 

6 

16 

85,000 

Yoriuhire  (Soath) .      •       . 

5 

8 

19 

90,000 

Derbyahira     .      .      -       . 

19 

10 

99 

60,000 

Northumberland,   Cunber- 
land,  and  Durham 

1 

19 

19 

88 

90^000 

Lancashire  and  Waat  Cum- 
berland      ... 

9 

0 

9 

10^000 

Scotland        .... 

lis 

0 

118 

690.000 

Forest  of  Dean      ... 

9 

0 

9 

80,000 

Totala       .      - 

-1 

450 

171 

690 

9,880.000 
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.  Hw  peroentagM  of  incnaae  in  the  onmber  otfmuMt  in  the  nndermentioned 
districta,  between  1833  and  18S0,  aa  compared  wiUi  the  total  qoantitiea  of  iron 
pndnoed  therein  during  die  aame  period,  ia  thna  ahewn:— 


Diskrict& 

Increase  per  cent 

in  number  of 

ftimacee 

Increase  per  cent, 
of  production. 

Excess  per  cent 

ofprodoctlon 

orer  increase  of 

-ftamaceSi 

Scotland 
Staffordahin    - 
Derbyshire 
Soath  Wales    - 

Shropahlre 
Yorkablre        » 

1850 

140 

140 

SOO 

Decresse. 

40 

40 

S800 
fiOO 
420 
400 

00 
150 

-     1800 
860 
860 
200 

90 

190 

The  extraordinary  deydopment  of  the  power  of  prodaction»  which  has  enabled 
Scotland,  with  an  addition  to  her  furnaces  of  1250  per  cent.,  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  iron  produced  by  more  than  2800  per  cent,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  almost  umversal  adoption  of  the  hot  blast— a  system  more  generally  in 
use  in  Scotland  than  in  other  parts.  The  more  extended  application  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  science  may,  however,  be  traced  in  the  fStct  of  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  each  district.  In  the  case  of  Shropshire  the  decrease  in  Ihe  nimi- 
ber  of  furnaces  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
increased  quantity  of  iron  produced.  The  ore  in  this  district  is  ^ceedingly 
rich,  and  the  hot  blast,  we  aro  informed,  is  in  veiy  general  use  in  tihe  county. 
The  total  quantities  of  iron  produced,  and  the  number  of  fUmaces  in  the  difibrent 
periods  for  which  any  record  exists,  will  be  foimd  in  the  following  table^-* 

TonsL 
702,000 
668,417 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,896,400 
1,999,600 
S,09«,786 
9,880,000 
8,600^000 

The  valne  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  pi^  iron  produced  in  1860  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  50s.  per  ton,  which  would  give  as  the  value  of  the  rough  iron 
smeUed  in  that  jear  a  sum  of  £8,760,000.  -  The  value  of  the  material  after  the 
further  application  of  labour  is,  of  course,  veiy  considerably  increased.  In  some 
few  instances  such  an  amount  of  labour  is  bestowed  upon  Iron,  when  converted 
into  steel,  as  to  cause  it  to  realize  as  much  as  the  more  precious  metals.  A  piece 
of  iron  small  in  weight  wiU,  by  being  made  into  watch-springs,  vield  a  very 
large  return  for  the  labour  expended  upon  it.  A  fiur  mode  of  estimating  the 
value  of  a  poriion  of  the  manufactured  iron  may  be  obtained  from  the  uSle  of 
exports.  Thus,  in  1858  the  exports  of  iron,  cast  and  wrought  of  all  descrip- 
tions, exclusive  of  hardware,  cutlerr,  and  machinery,  amounted  in  quantity  to 
1,357,156  tons,  and  the  declared  value  was  £11,364^859,  being  at  tne  rate  of 
nearly  ^£9  per  ton.  If  we  estimate  the  whole  of  the  iron  manufactured  in  this 
country  at  this  rate,  it  will  give  as  the  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  in  1860 
a  sum  of  £31,500,000.  TMs,  however,  does  not  include  machinery  or  mill- 
work,  or  the  finer  portions  of  the  manufacture  involved  in  the  production  of 
hardware  and  cutlery,  the  exports  of  which  amounted  in  1859  to  over  £7,527,000$ 
and  it  wiU  probably  not  be  too  much  to  place  the  entire  value  of  the  iron  rnanu* 
ftctured  at  a  sum  of  £40,000,000. 


Tears. 

Fomacea. 

TOna. 

1740 

69 

17,860 

1760 

— 

92,000 

1788 

86 

68,000 

1796 

121 

125,000 

1809 

168 

170,000 

1806 

160 

960,000 

1820 

>» 

400,000 

1823 

968 

443,000 

1825 

863 

661,000 

Tears. 

Funaois; 

1828 

978 

1880 

869 

1886 

■«. 

1886 

... 

1840 

409 

1847 

488 

1848 

469 

1860 

467 

1860 

683. 
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The  following  table  gites  the  prodaction  of  each 
I82S,  1630, 1840»  1S50,  and  1858:— 


ISO 

m  the  jean  1893, 


DiftrifltaL 

ISSSu 

188». 

1880. 

1840. 

1850. 

1858. 

Tone. 

Tons. 

T011& 

Tons. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Sonth  Wales 

182,300 

323,500 

277.606 

505.000 

700.000 

886.478 

flUffordahird 

I33,M0 

171.700 

312,600 

427.650 

655.000 

733.117 

Shropshire 

A7»900 

86,800 

78,400 

82,750 

90,000 

101,016 

Torkshlra 

S7,800 

8&,800 

38,900 

56,000 

45,000 

376,336 

Scotland 

S4,S00 

30.200 

87.500 

241,000 

690,000 

92&.80O 

DerbYshlrt 
North  Wales. 

14,000 

19,100 

17,900 

81,000 

60,000 

181,577 

^ 

18,100 

^ 

36.500 

10,000 

aa,i5o 

Korthamberiand  i 
Forest  of  Dean     > 
Lancaahirs          ) 

Totals 

— 

— 

— 

11.000 

90,000 

45.813 

9,S90 

8,000 

8,329 

15,000 

80.000 

88,590 

— 

— 

~- 

^ 

10.000 

8,840 

443,000 

681.800 

683,400 

1.896,400 

2,880,000 

8,158.836 

Some  interesting  resoItB  may  be  ascertained  tnm  these  tables  by  a  comparison 
of  the  nnmber  of  ramaoes  in  each  year  with  the  amonnt  of  iron  prodaced,  and 
the  aTCfnge  produce  of  each  fiirnace.    The  resolts  are  as  follows: — 


Komber  of  Famaoea 


Total  Prodnoe^ 

TonsL 

448,000 

681.800 

658,400 
8,396,400 
2,380.000 
8,456,064 

The  following  shews  the  prodnctioQ  of  iron  in  the  north  of  England  district  in 
the  close  of  1854  :— 


1638 

• 

8» 

1835 

. 

368 

1830 

. 

869 

1640 

. 

403 

I860 

m 

469 

1868 

m 

619 

Average  Prodnoe  of  each  Ilansoa. 
TbiiiL 

—  1700 

—  33oO 

—  1800 

—  8400 

—  630O 
«         8590 


Ehoiibh  Blast  Fuskacbs  axb  Boluno  Mills  North  of  thb  Humhkb. 


Nsme  of  Firm. 

Name  of  Works. 

In  Blast. 

OntBlst 

Total 

Pig  Iron. 
Tons. 

MaLInn 

Tons. 

Derwent  Iron  Company 

Consett 

5 

a 

700 

€00 

Ditto 

Crookhall 

6 

1 

800 

.^ 

Ditto 

Bradley 

8 

1 

450 

— 

Ditto 

Blshopweannath. 

— ■ 

>.- 

^ 

— 

soa 

Witton  Parte     - 

4 

— 

" 

600 

800 

Middleshro'      • 

8 

•.- 

sa 

400 

800 

Ditto 

Eaton 

6 

— 

750 

_ 

Diito 

Eston 

9 

1 

350 

^ 

BeQ  Brothers 

Clarence 

8 

^ 

400 

«. 

Ditto 

Felling 

8 

— 

360 

— 

Ditto 

Wylam 

1 

^ 

130 

— 

Loeh.  Wilion,  sad  Ml  - 

Walker 

4 

1 

660 

800 

J.  Carr  and  Company    - 
Weardale  Iron  Company 

TyneHain 

— 

3 

— 

.— > 

Towlaw 

4 

3 

600 

_ 

Ditto 

Stanhope 

^ 

1 

^ 

^ 

Ditto 

Spinney  Moor  - 

— 

-.- 

— i. 

— 

800 

Monkwearmonth 

— 

-^ 

... 

— 

60 

Hawks.  Crawshay  A  Co. 

Gateshead 

— . 

— 

— 

_ 

350 

T^e  Iron  Company 
Hareshaw  Iron  Company 

Jennington 

3 

^ 

180 

80 

Hareshaw 

— 

8 

^ 

— 

BedUngton  Iron  Company 

BedUngton 

2 

— > 

300 

180 

Birtley  Iron  Company   • 

Birtley 

3 

1 

180 

10 

GlUces,  Wilson,  Leatham, 

and  Bell             -       . 

Middlesbxo*      - 

8 

1 

400 

^mm 

Cochrane  and  Company 
B.  Samnelson  and  <Jo.    - 

Ormsby 

... 

4 

^ 

.. 

Eston 

•_ 

3 

.. 

-• 

Stockton  Iron  Company 

Stockton 

— 

8 

_ 

-.- 

S.  Dnrham  Iron  Company 

Darlington 

—     ^ 

3 

— 

^ 

Snowdon  and  Hopkinson 

- 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

200 

Total 

53 

87 

79 

6600 

8060 
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hk  the  second  qnarter  of  1843  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Stafibrd- 
shire  district  only  71  fnmacefi  in  blast;  in  the  same  qnarter  of  1844, 91 ;  in  1845, 
103;  in  1846,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  demand  for  the  new  railways,  and  tJie 
enormous  speculatiTe  pnrcbases  which  at  that  time  took  place,  there  were,  for 
abont  nine  months  of  the  year,  108  furnaces  in  blast.  In  1847  and  1848  the 
number  again  fell  off;  in  October,  1849,  there  were  only  90  fomaces  in,  and  58 
lUrnaces  out  of  blast;  subsequently  ten  of  these  were  pulled  down,  and  no  mate- 
rial alteration  occurred  until  the  end  of  1852,  when  the  number  again  increased, 
and  continued  until  the  end  of  1856,  when  there  were  more  than  150  furnaces 
going.  The  returns  in  relsydon  to  die  **  mills  and  forges  "  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. During  the  last  seven  years  the  number  of  works  in  the  district  have 
very  much  increased.  The  following  table  gives  the  market  price  (which  is 
always  rather  different  to  the  trade  price),  of  bar  and  pig  iron  of  this  district  for 
every  quarter  for  eleven  years . — 


Piga. 

Bars. 

Pigs. 

Ear*. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

per  ton. 

18i6-Flnt  Quarter 

£5    0 

£10    0 

1861->Third  Quarter 

£3  10 

£5  15 

Second 

4  10 

9    0 

Fourth 

a  10 

6  15 

Third    . 

4  15 

9    A 

1852— First  Quarter 

3  10 

6  15 

Fourth 

S    0 

10    0 

Second 

3  15 

6    0 

1847— FInt  Quarter 

fr    0 

10    0 

Third 

8    0 

6  10 

Second 

4  1ft 

9  1ft 

Fourth 

• 

8  10 

9    0 

Third 

4  10 

9  10 

1853- First  Quarter 
Second 

4  10 

10    0 

Fourth         • 

8    5 

8    0 

4    0 

9  10 

1818-FlrBt  Quarter 

8    0 

8    0 

Third 

8  15 

9    0 

Second               . 

8    0 

8    0 

Fourth 

»             • 

8  1ft 

9    0 

Third 

S15 

6  10 

1854-Fir8t  Qnarter  £4 

10  to 

5    0 

10    0 

Fourth 

3    0 

6  10 

Second 

5  10 

10    0 

1849- Flnt  Quarter 
Second 

8    8 

7    0 

Tnlrd 

6    0 

10  10 

8    0 

6  10 

Fourth 

•       . 

6  10 

10    0 

Third 

2  18 

8    0 

1865— First  Quarter 

Second                < 

4  10 

9    0 

Fourth 

3  15 

.  6    0 

»      • 

8  15 

9    0 

18fiO- First  Qnarter 
Second 

8    0 

6    6 

Third 

8  10 

8  15 

• 

9  15 

6    0 

Fourth 

1       • 

4    6 

9    0 

Third 

3  15 

6    0 

1856— First  Quarter 

4    6 

8  15 

Fourth                • 

>      • 

a  16 

6    0 

Second 

«             • 

4  10 

8  15 

1851- Flrat  Qnarter 

a  15 

6    0 

third 

4  10 

8  15 

Second               . 

3  10 

5  16 

Fourth 

4    0  8«to9    0 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  prices  were  in  1851,  when 
the  make  of  pig  iron  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  now  is,  whilst  the 
means  of  conversion  have  increased  in  proportion.  The  number  of  furnaces 
existing  and  in  blast,  in  North  Yorkshire^m  1857, was  as  follows: — 


Ironworks. 

Furnaces. 

In  Blast. 

Cleveland 

13 

12 

Witton  Park 

1 

Omiesby 

Tees 

• 

Yorkshire 

Clarence 

• 

Stockton 

South  Durham 

• 

8 

Norton 

3-87 

S-84 

Ayemge  number  of  Aimaees  In  aetiTltj  dnrlng  the  year  1856 


.    89 


At  present  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Sweden  for  our  supplv  of  suitable  iron 
for  the  manu&cture  of  steeL     The  following  figures  give  the  imports  thence 


since  1845 :« 

Tona^ 

Tons. 

1846 

•               1 

18,607 

1868 

^               • 

28,540 

1846 

•        . 

80,840 

1854 

•        • 

34,436 

1847 

»                » 

38,264 

1855 

86,438 

1848 

•        • 

20,438 

1856 

88,741 

1849 

•               • 

36,605 

1867 

•              • 

44,383 

1850 

• 

28,096 

1858 

•       • 

28,889 

1851 

•                • 

85,467 

1859 

•              • 

42,713 

1853 

t        • 

2&817 
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If  we  add  to  this  the  import  fipom  Biusia  and  Korwar,  and  the  ated  made  ia 
England,  the  annual  make  here  mar  be  estimated  at  fiiUj  50,000  tons.  Fnmoa 
produces  abont  15,000  tons  of  steel;  Fknssiay  6000  tons}  Anstriny  13,500;  and 
the  United  States,  11,000. 

Pio  IsoM  Works  nr  Scotland  on  thb  Ist  of  Januast,  1860. 


FraprletoriL 

WorinL 

Fnmaoeai                 1 

InBlaab 

Ontof  BlaaL 

Total 

MflMTiL  WUllam  Balrd  and  Company 

Ditto 

IHtto 

Ditto 

Ditto       .             •       . 
XeHiii  Maiy  and  Cmilntfiame 

Ditto       .       '     •      1 
Coltaaaa  Iron  Company 
DalmelliQgton  Iron  Company 
Monkland  Iron  and  Steel  Ca 
Meaara.  Addle  and  Rankin 
Meaara.  Wilaona  and  Company 
Meaan^  John  Wllaon'a  Troateea 
Meaara  Colin  Dontop  and  Company 
WUlam  Dixon,  Eaq.    . 

Ditto 
Robert  Stewart,  Eaq. 
Shotta  Iron  Company 

Dlito^ 
Robert  Bell,  Eaq. 
Meaara.  Fredaad  and  Lancaator 
Meaan.  William  WUaon  and  Ca 
Forth  Iron  Company 
Loebgelly  Iron  Company 
Meaara.  A.  Chriatie  and  Company    . 
Cantm  Iron  Company 
Meaara.  O.  and  J.  MiUer           •       . 
Meaara.  Jaa.  Bniaell  and  Son 
MeaBn.&andA.Cbrlatie       •      • 

Qartaherrie 

Eelinton 

BUlr       . 

Lncar 

Mnirkixic 

Glengamock 

Ardeer 

Carnbroe 

Coltneaa 

DalmelUngton 

Monkland 

Langloan 

Snmmerlee 

Dondyvan 

Clyde  and  Quarter 

GoTaa 

Calder    . 

Omoa 

Shotta     . 

Casttehin       .       . 

Wiabav 

Portland 

Kinneil  , 

Fortb             .       . 

LochgeUy 

Lnmpbinnana       • 

Camm          • 

DeTon 

Almond 

Oladamnlr 

Garacnbe 

NUbdale 

18 

•  «  ■ 
■  H 

•  •• 

»*• 

•  aa 

aa« 
aaa 

8 

•  •• 

1 

4 
1 

•  •• 
»«■ 

9 
1 
1 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

4 
9 
8 
8 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
I 
9 
4 

«aa 

••• 

8 

9 
••> 

9 
S 

16 

18ft 

48 

...  1 

FomaccslnBlaat 

Make. 

SUm^ 

Tona. 

Tona. 

Itas. 

81it  December.  1848 

••• 

69 

948,800 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

•■• 

1844 

••« 

78 

996,000 

•  •• 

160,000 

••• 

1848 

••• 

88 

476,000 

990,000 

946^000 

••• 

1846 

•*• 

96 

670,000 

666,000 

149^000 

••• 

1847 

••• 

100 

610,000 

679,000 

Sfl^OOO 

••• 

1848 

<•• 

108 

680,000 

663,000 

98,000 

••• 

1849 

•■« 

119 

690,000 

678,000 

910.000 

.•• 

I860 

•>• 

106 

696.600 

686,000 

970,009 

•>• 

1851 

••• 

119 

760,000 

680,000 

850,000 

••• 

1869 

••• 

118 

776,000 

676,000 

460,000 

••• 

1868 

••• 

114 

710,000 

960,000 

910,009 

••• 

1861 

••• 

117 

770,000 

860,000 

190^000 

•»• 

1866 

••« 

191 

896,000 

847,000 

99,000 

••• 

1866 

••• 

las 

839,000 

848,000 

88,000 

•«■ 

1867 

«•• 

198 

916,000 

848,000 

160.000 

■•• 

1868 

••• 

189 

946^000 

810,000 

996.000 

••• 

1859 

«•• 

196 

960,000 

916,000 

830^000 

PnODUOTION 

OF  Malleable  Iron  ik  Scotland. 

Tana. 

Tona. 

■ 

Tona. 

1846 

86,000 

I860 

80,000 

1866 

110,000 

1846 

46,000 

1861 

90,000 

1866 

196,000 

1847 

60,000 

1869 

90,000 

1867 

100,000 

1848 

90,000 

1868 

180,000 

1868 

90,000 

1849 

90,000 

1864 

110,000 

1869 

100^000 
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Atbragb  Pbioxs  of  Fio  and  BabIbon  in  Sootlahd  for  ihelaai 

TWEVTT-BIX  TbABS. 


Tein. 

1884 
1836 
1836 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1848 
1814 
1845 
1846 


Fig  Iron. 
B.  d. 


85 
90 
133 
80 
80 
90 
76 
60 
60 
66 
64 
80 
67 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
8 


Bar  Iron. 

Tean 

£  a.  d 

6  18    6 

1847        • 

6  10    0 

1848 

10  13    0 

1849 

9  18    6 

1850 

9    6    0 

18.91 

9  14    6 

1859 

8    7    6 

1853 

7    4    0 

1854 

6  19    0 

1855 

6    0    0 

1856 

6    3    6 

1857         « 

9  10    0 
9  16    0 

1858 

1859 

Pig  Iron. 

Bar  Iron. 

a.    d. 

£  ai   d. 

66    4 

8   6   0 

44    4 

6  10    0 

46    6 

6  17    6 

44    7 

6    9    0 

40    1 

1         6    7    6 

46    6 

10  10    0 

61    6 

9    7    6 

79    9 

9  16    0 

71    0       , 

r          8  15    0 

73    4       , 

r         8  17    6 

69    S       , 

8  16    6 

04    5 

»         7  10    0 

61  10       , 

7    7    6 

The  price  of  pig  iron  in  1810  was  £9.  5«;  in  1815,  £7.  10#;  in  1820,  £7;  in 
1825,  £11;  in  1830,  £5;  in  1835.  £4.  15«;  in  1840,  £3.  15«. 

But  in  1796,  the  qnantityof  British  iron  made  was  125,000  tons.  The  qnantitj 
of  foreign  iron  retained  for  home  consumption  was  45,600  tons.  The  total  exports 
of  iron  and  hardware  amounted  to  hut  408  tons.  The  total  home  consumption  to 
170,100  tons.  The  contrast  in  1850  and  1860  is  striking  indeed,  as  showing 
the  progress  of  this  manufiicture.    The  figures  for  1850  stand  thus:— 


British  iron  made 
Fordgn  iron  retained 


Tons. 
9,880,000 
88,000 


Iron  and  hardwara  exported 
Iron  oonsomed  at  home 


Tons. 
809,100 
1,598,900 


In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  table  will  show  not  only  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  exerts  of  iron,  steel,  and  machinery,  but  also  the  gra- 
dually increasing  proportion  which,  in  the  periods  given  below,  the  yalue  of  these 
exports  bore  to  Uie  total  exports  of  the  oountiy.  In  1814  they  amounted  cmly  to 
4.08  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  1858  to  16.80  per  cent. 


Years. 

Total  Talne  of  exports 

Total  yalne  of  iron  and 
Bted,  bsrdwaro,  *  machy 

Proportion  per  cent,  to 
total  Supply. 

1814 
1831 
1831 
1841 
1850 
1858 

£48,447,000 
85,836,000 
87,108,000 
61,634,000 
71,367,000 

116,608,756 

£1,773,000 
8,900,000 
8,614,000 
6,063,000 
9,033,000 

19,693,969 

4.08 
8.01 
9.46 
0.78 
13.66 
16.80 

In  1825,  the  United  Kingd<mi  exported  as  follows :— > 
Iron  and  sted,  wrought  and  nnwronght     - 
Hardware  and  entle^   .  .  •  • 

Machinery  and  millpwork  •  •  • 


£1,048,000 

1,393,000 

812,000 


Total  .....       £2,653,000 

The  declared  value  of  all  exports  of  British  irem  and  nnwrought  steel,  includ- 
ing hardwares  and  cutlery,  machinery,  and  mill-work,  was  in  1823,  £2,111,448; 
in  1830,  £2,698,226;  1839,£5,23 1,631;  1847,  £8,870,775;  1851,  £8,594,961; 
and  in  1858,  £19,593,000. 

The  proportion  from  different  ports,  at  which  the  shipments  for  1851  were 

made,  was  as  follows  :— 

London  «■ 

Lirerpool  • 


Bristol 

Hull 

Other  En^^ish  Ports 


Total,  English  Ports 
...    Scotch  Ports 
...    Irish  Porta 


£1,683,498 
4,813,778 
233,317 
1,073,789 
820,981 

£8,014,901 

561,819 

18.941 


Together  •  -       £8,594,961 

The  quantities  of  foreign  iron  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1854  wer^ 
as  follows: — iron  ore,  851  tons;  chromate  of  iron,  2670  tons;  pig  iron,  898 
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tons;  bar  iron,  nnwroui^t)  41,745  tons;  iron  wire,  770  tons;  lion  blocan,  76S 
tons;  iron  slit  or  hummered  into  rod,  53  tons;  old,  broken,  and  cast  iron,  751 
tons;  iron  hoops,  26  tons;  cast  iron,  52  tons;  nnwrought  steel,  1408  tons; 
steel  scrap,  226  tons;  wrought  iron  and  steel  mannfactares,  15,458  tons;  and 
fancy  omamentB]  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  323  tons.  The  quantity  of  foreign  iron 
exported  was  Jf7  tons  of  chromate  of  iron,  4341  tons  of  iron  in  bars;  nnwrocght, 
1340  tons  of  nnwrought  steel,  and  3810  tons  of  iron  and  steel  machinery  and 
mannfactares.  The  quantity  of  British  iron  exported  in  1854  was  as  follows: — 
293/432  tons  Of  pig  iron,  604,662  tons  of  bar  iron,  12,056  tons  of  bolt  and 
rod  iron,  69,338  tons  of  cast  iron,  7937  tons  oi  iron  w^re,  26,064  toOB  of  anidiora 
and  grapnelis,  30,709  tons  of  hoops,  8141  tons  of  na^,  111,269  tons  of  ocber 
sorts  (except  ordnance^  12,242  tons  of  old  iron,  and  20,793  tons  of  imwrcnight 
steeL  The  qu4ntity  of  British  hardware  and  cutler^f  exported  irom  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1854  amoonted  to  32,054  tons,  and  thedeclared  value  to  £3,867»598. 
In  1853  the  quantity  was  32,875  tons,  and  die  value  £3,665,051. 

Iboh  Mabuvactukes,  &c.  Exported  nr  1858. 


AtticleiL 

Tonsk 

Yalae. 

Pig  Iron 

863,163 

£. 
1,084,390 

Iron  oro        • 

1,144 

774 

Bar  iron 

333,687 

1,909,483 

Railroad  iron 

438,350 

3,565^334 

Bolt  and  rod  iron 

36,406 

834,869 

Casfeiron 

78.303 

633,084 

Iron  wire 

10,330 

309,073 

Anchors,  Ac. 

16,773 

361,600 

Iron  hoops    •             •             • 

33,867 

330,799 

Iron  nails 

13,055 

800,345 

Sheet  Iron,  hollers,  plates,  &o. 

53,841 

696,140 

Other  sorts    . 

53,843 

1,393,314 

CIiTOniate  of  Iran                     « 

83 

1,304 

Old  iron 

18,937 

94,889 

8te«l 

17,860 

630,303 

Ordnaaoe 

4,438 

60,968 

Total 

1,867,166 

11,364,869 

This  is  exclusive  of  hardware  and  cutlerv  to  the  value  of  £3;277,607;  m*. 
chinenr  and  mill  work,  £3,599,352;  and  tinned  plates,  £1,351,151,  which  makes 
ft  total  export  iron  trade  of  £19,592,969. 

ZJaited  Statet.^-The  growth  of  the  iron  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  has  been  enormous.  In  1816  there  were 
153  6imace8,  producing  54,000  tonst)f  pi^iron;  in  1845  there  were  540  blast  liu^ 
naces,  averaging  900  tons  each  annually,  yielding  486,000  tons ;  and  950  bloomeriea, 
iorges,  rolling  and  splitting  mills,  yielding  of  bar,  and  hoop  iron,  &c,  29 1,600  tons 
•^and  of  blooms,  castings,  machinery  and  stove  plates,  151,500  tons — making  that 
year  an  aggregate  of  929,100  tons,  of  the  value  of  33,940,500  doUais.  In  1853 
the  rapid  increase  in  this  class  of  manu&cture  was  such  as  to  yield  much  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  American  railway  companies  have  been  pressing  upon  Con^piess  to  procure 
a  refunding  of  the  duties  paid  upon  imported  railway  iron  withm  the  last  ten 
▼ears.  This  would  amount  to  about  14,000,000  doDars,  all  collected  upon  Eng- 
lish manufactures.  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy  makes 
some  intoresting  statements  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  industiy.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  alone  manuOoctured  in  1855,  439,186  tons  of  pig  iron, 
and  of  finished  iron  227,837  tons,  of  which  127,550  tons  was  nails,  rods,  and  bars; 
82,107  of  rails,  21,505  of  sheets  and  plate,  and  2675  of  hammeicd  bars.  Thisis 
only  from  one  iron  district,  yielding  about  half  the  annual  production  of  the 
country.  The  whole  annual  production  of  the  United  States  is  now  about 
1,000,000  tons,  and  the  consumption  was  1,386,000  in  1855.  The  mannfiicture 
of  Uie  United  States  is  already  as  large  as  that  ol  Great  Britain  was  in  1835. 
In  the  year  1810,  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
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60,000  tons,  from  wluch  amount  it  slightly  and  gradnallv  declined  onward  to 
1820.  Between  that  and  1840,  it  increased  through  almost  uniform  gradations 
till  it  reached  325,000  tons.  In  Pennsylvania  but  100,000  tons  were  made  in 
that  year,  although  in  1842  the  production  amounted  to  190,000.  Throughout 
the  whole  count^,  the  two  yeara  1840  and  1841  witnessed  a  decline  of  nearly 
100,000  tons,  when  the  production  began  to  rise  rapidly  and  steadily  till  it 
reached  800,000  tons  in  1847  and  1848.  In  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
vulsions and  disquietudes  of  that  period,  the  domestic  manufacture  of  iron  fell 
by  gradual  stages  to  500,000  tons  in  1854 ;  from  which  epoch  it  again  rose  at  a 
nniiorm  and  rapid  rate,  till  in  1855,  it  amounted  to  1,000,000  tons.  In  1847, 
the  production  in  Pennsylvania  was  889,350  tons;  but  it  sunk,  in  1849,  to 
253,370  tons.  In  1854,  it  had  increased  to  424,234  tons,  with  201,963  tons  of 
finished  iron.  In  these  ironworks  of  Pennsylvania  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  are  invested;  and  more  than  40,000  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  business— the  making  and  the  finishing — ^who  represent,  it 
is  supposed,  a  population  of  nearly  200,0(K^  souls,  a  very  considerable  fraction  of 
the  whole  population. 

The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  value  of  iron  and  articles  wholly  or  in  part 
composed  of  iron,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1852: — 


Dollars. 
Pig  Iron  .  .        1,142,717 

RaQroadiron      .  .       10,660,191 

Mannlkcturesof  cast  .  1,219,20S 
HamifaetareBof  wrought .  8,460, 1 12 
ICanaftctorea  not  spacifled        2,319,280 


Ganled  over  .       18,791,902 


Donarai 
Brought  over        .     18*791,602 
Catlery  1,607,168 

Other  maimfkctares  composed 

of  steel  In  part  .  916,889 

Old  iron  311,444 


Total     .  .       21,626,098 


About  30,000  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  in  iron  castings;  25,000 
in  the  mamtfactnre  of  pig  iron,  and  14,000  in  wrought  iron. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  iroa  of  all  kinds  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

Years.  DoUara    I  Yeara.  Dollars. 

1821        .  .  1,218,041    I  1861  .        9,113,862 

1831      ,  .  .       1,965,611    I  AndmaxraflBCtnTesoriron  .       8,183,143 

1841        .  .  .       4,020,662    |   1858        .  17,828,039 

France. — The  make  of  iron  in  France  has  been  as  follows: — 

Years.                                   Pig  Iron.  Bar  Iron. 

18!24                                   tons  194,636  .  tons  139,664 

1836  .                       8<^>3,739  .  201,691 

1847  .                       688,064  .  871,262 

1863  .                        615,102  .  297,449 

In  1825  France  took  only  8273  tons  of  British  iron;  in  1852  she  took  22,81S 
tons,  in  1854, 42,234  tons,  in  1857, 119,967  tons,  and  in  1859  but  75,531  tons. 

IRON  MANUFACTUKES.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  400,000  per- 
sons are  employed  directly  in  the  hardware  and  cutlery  manu&ctures  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  aggregate  value  of  such  goods  produced  annually  exceeds 
£20,000,000. 

Hardware  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  every  description  of  metals  when 
manufactured  into  articles  of  use,  whether  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  brass,  or  pewter, 
&c  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  implements,  such  as  edge  tools,  spades  and  uiovels, 
scythes  and  sickles,  screws,  hammers,  hinges,  spoons,  anvils,  vices,  sad  irons, 
tubes,  guns,  &c  Theprindpal  seats  of  manufacture  are  in  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verhampton, Dudley,  Walsall,  and  those  neighboivhoods.  Cudenr  is  the  term 
used  to  designate  aU  kinds  of  shaip  cutting  instruments,  such  as  table  knives  and 
forks,  razors,  scissors,  swords,  penknives,  surgical  instruments,  &c.  The  great 
seat  of  manufSstcture  is  Sheffield.  Liverpool  is  the  ^at  outpcnt  for  all  Siese 
manufactures  to  the  Western  world;  and,  if  under  this  head  we  include  wire, 
nails,  chains,  anchors,  mill-works,  castings,  machinery,  steam  engines,  &c.,  we 
find  altogether  upwards  of  100,000  tons  exported  in  1850  from  that  port,  amount- 
ing in  value  to  £3,500,000.    Steel,  bars  and  pieces  of  wrought  iron  hardened  by 
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a  peculiar  procets,  bprindpally  made  in  Sheffield,  'wban  there  are  aizlj-tvo 
establishmentt,  with  nfty-eix  fiiniaceB,  for  oonTerting  iron  into  steel,  and  aerentj- 
foor  enffines,  wilh  1,353  horseB.  Three  aorts  of  steel  are  manufiictured,  called 
blistered,  shear  and  cast,  the  last-named  being  the  most  yaloable,  serring  to 
maJke  the  blades  of  penknives,  razors,  snigical  inatmments,  awords,  and  all 
kinds  of  eatlenr. 

The  price  of  bar  steel  yaries  aooordin^  to  the  price  of  the  iron  from  irhidi  it 
is  made,  bat  9m  a  general  average,  its  pnce  in  commerce  may  be  taken  at  £5  per 
ton  bevond  the  price  of  the  iron  from  which  it  is  made.  Bar  steel  produced 
from  the  better  irons  is  nsnally  dearer  than  the  common  kind  on  aooomnt  of  their 
scarcity.  In  1855  the  approximate  prices  were,  shear  steel  in  oordinaxy  ase, 
£60  per  ton  nett,  coach  sprins  steel  firam  foreign  iron,  £22  nett;  and  pnre 
English  iron,  £18.  The  maminctare  of  steel  in  England  is  now  aboat  SOfiOO 
tons,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  Sheffield. 


In  1855  the  weight  and  valne  of  the  steel  made  here  was 

sa»000  tons  of  flMt  ttocl,  aU  qoAlltlea,  at  £45 
7,000  tons  of  bar  ateel,  indnding  Gemun  Ikggot,  aliigSe  and 

double  ahear  ste^  aTcnge  XS5 
10,000  toaa  ooaeh  aprtng  iteel  at  £19  per  tea  -  • 


followB: — 
£1,038,000 

S4a.O00 
190^000 


40,000  tona  •  •  •  -  -  £M47.000 

In  1852  the  gnanti^  of  nnwronght  steel  sent  from  Sheffield  to  livcfpool  for 
shipment,  chie^  to  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the  Mediterranean  and  East 
Indies,  amounted  to  80,000  bundles  of  1)  cwt,  and  22,000  long  narrow  cases, 
averaging  fi^e  cwts.  eadi,  being  altogether  19,500  tons  in  weight,  and  £425,000 
in  value.  Besides  these,  4000  casks  of  files,  weighing  2000  tons^  worth 
£230,000,  were  forwarded  fixim  Sheffield  through  Liverpool,  principally  for 
shipment,  and  which  come  generally  under  the  denomination  of  steel,  bat 
ahould  more  properly  be  placed  in  the  cate^oiy  of  hardware  or  cntleiy.  The 
manufacture  of  steel  in  Sheffield  is  now  said  to  be  2500  tons  montUj,  with 
eveiy  prospect  of  an  increase  df  25  per  cent;  the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  for  expor- 
tation throngh  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  hardware  and  cutleiy  were  In  1845, 
£2,183,000;  in  1850,  £2,641,432;  in  1855,  £2,960,391;  and  In  1859, 
£3,826,030.  Of  the  exports  in  the  last-named  year,  £1,179,039  went  to  the 
United  Stetes,  £472,007  to  Australia,  £270,010  to  India,  £215,526  toGennany, 
and  about  £150,000  each  to  Brazil  and  British  North  America. 

ISINGLASS.  Besides  the  isinglass  obtained  fixim  the  sturgeon— difibrent 
apedes  of  isinglass  are  now  imported  finom  BrazQ,  Canada,  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company's  Tenritories,  India,  and  other  quarters. 

The  following  shows  the  present  sources  of  the  supply  and  price : — 


Coontriea 

issai 

1866L 

▲Terage  Priee 
perCwtialSSa 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

£    a.  d. 

Bnarfa 

1066 

liS4 

41    0   8 

UnitedStates 

__ 

SO 

18    1    4 

Brasila 

66S 

417 

18    8  10 

Eaatlndiea 

807 

S44 

18  16    < 

Britlah  North  America 

SS 

89    0    8 

W 

7S 

80    4    6 

Otherpaita 
Total 

104 

45 

80    4  11 

S284 

iOS6 

rVOBY.  In  1827  we  imported  upwards  oi  3000  cwt.  of  ivoiy;  in  1842, 
5000  cwt;  in  1850,  8000  cwt;  and  in  1858,  12,279  cwt,  nearlvallof  wluch 
was  tsken  for  home  consumption.  The  trade  returns  embrace  all  ivory  nnder 
the  designation  of  **  teeth,"  and  these  include  those  of  the  sea-hcHve. 

The  African  elephut  yields  the  largest  tasks.    Mr,  Gordon  Camming  had 
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one  weighing  178  lbs.  Mr.  Cawood,  of  Grafaam'a  Towd,  had  a  pair  in  his  p(» 
session,  weighing  3S0  lbs.  A  tosk  was  recently  shipped  from  Camaroon  to 
Liverpool,  weigmng  about  164  lbs. ;  and,  two  or  three  years  since,  one  to  Bris- 
tol, weighing  iSwat  147  lbs. 

At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  some  tasks  of  the  African  elephant  were 
shown,  which  weired  162  lbs.  each,  measured  8  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  22 
inches  in  basal  ciicmnference.  It  is  a  singular  fiact  that  the  domestication  of 
the  elephant  is  nsnally  attended  bj  the  deterioration  of  the  length  and  quality  of 
the  ivory.  The  grinders,  or  teeth  proper  of  the  elephant  are  worthless,  or  of 
bat  little  nse,  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  never  purchased. 

The  totid  imports  of  ivory  in  the  last  six  years  have  been  as  follows,  sped- 
lying  also  the  quantily  from  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  respectively, 
in  cwts.:— 


Yeuu 
1853 
1854 

1865 
1856 
1857 
1858 


AfMca. 
4,88S 
8,462 
8,974 
1,778 
8,736 
8,146 


Hediternmean. 
1,288 
1,048 
871 
1,819 
2,415 
3,946 


ToCaL 
10,388 
9,299 
8,376 
9,o6o 
9,890 
18,879 


The  imports  from  India  and  the .  East,  according  to  a  parliamentary  paper, 
liave  been  in  the  last  ten  years:— 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1868 


Cwts. 
4058 
3444 
8580 
4425 
8880 


1854 
1865 
1856 
1857 
1858 


Cwta 

8642 

2748 

5027 

8349 

5300 


The  estimated  value  of  the  ivoiy  imported  has  been  as  follows: — 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 


••• 
*•• 

••• 


£. 
830,420 
819,964 
843,517 
481,318 
410,608 


Average  Price  per  Cwt» 
£.  8.  <L 

85  10 

86  10 
85  18 
42  18 

1 


34 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


From  Ceylon  the  quantity  exported  has  not  averaged  during  the  last  five  years 
£200  in  vame.  The  quality  of  the  African  ivory  varies  considerably.  That  best 
adapted  for  the  Englisn  market  oomes  tnm  the  Camaroon  coast,  and  the  most 
esteemed  runs  from  50  lbs.  weight  upwards,  the  next  in  value  35  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  then 
from  18  lbs.  to  85  lbs.  AH  below  18  lbs.  are  called  scrive]loe8,and  are  of  tiie  least 
value,  except  those  adapted  to  cutting  billiard  balls,  which,  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  cost,  are  the  most  valuable  of  all.  Tusks  are  valued  in  proporticm  to 
their  size;  those  that  weigh  1  cwt  or  more  are  the  best,  and  fetch  from  £40  to 
£50  the  cwt ;  the  second  dass  comprehends  such  as  require  two  teeth  to  make 
a  cwt.  or  more;  the  third  class,  three  or  more  to  the  cwt 

Gaboon,  Loamgo,  Congo,  and  Ambris,  are  next  to  the  Camaroons  in  quali^ 
for  ivorr.  Gaboon  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  being  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  made  their  head-quarters  by  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  traders, 
exports  an  enormous  quantity  of  ivory  annually  to  all  parts,  bat  principally 
to  JEbagland,  France  and  the  United  States,  not  less  than  80  tons. 

The  Gold  Coast  ivory,  and  that  brought  down  for  shipment  to  Sierra  Leone 
and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  ranks  next,  and  is  tolerably  good.  Gambia  teeth  are 
usually  very  bad,  always  broken,  very  crooked,  cracked  in  the  hollows,  andmore 
or  less  damaged. 

Fine  ivory  is  known  by  having  no  cracks  or  flaws,  either  in  the  solid  or  in 
the  hollow.  Cracks  in  the  ivorv  are  a  serious  detriment,  and  must  be  always 
particularly  noticed.  The  elephant's  tusks  that  are  only  rather  tapering  in 
shape  are  most  liked;  very  crooked  teeth  must  be  guarded  against,  as  they  cut 
up  to  great  disadvantage.    Bn^en-pointed  teeth,  or  those  with  deep  flaws,  or 
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oiherwise  damaged  about  the  pointy  most  be  svoided.  Teeiiiwlth  hrge  boOowa 
•re  not  at  aU  liked,  as  there  mnat  inevitably  be  a  great  waste  in  cnttiiig  them 
up}  in  shorty  a  fine  tooth  is  known  by  being  of  a  neat  tqpering  shape,  and  a  saiaD 
hollow,  fne  finom  cracks,  with  a  fine,  thin,  dear  coat,  free  fincmi  flaws;  it  is  also 
transparent,  which  may  be  discovered  by  holding  the  point  to  a  candle. 

The  Gold  Coast  ivory  may  generally  be  known  by  having  a  loqgb  hewn  hole 
made  near  the  end  of  ue  hollow,  and  are  teeth  rnnch  eateuaed. 

The  annoal  oonsomption  of  ivory  in  Sheffield  is  to  the  extent  of  about 
£60,000  in  value,  and  aboat  fiva  hmidred  persons  are  employed  in  working  it  up 
for  trade.  The  nomber  of  tasks  required  to  make  np  the  weight  wwMiini«it 
in  Bheflleld,  aboat  180  tons,  woald  be  45,000.  According  to  this,  die  nmnber 
of  el^ants  killed  eveir  year  is  28,500;  bat  supposing  that  some  tasks  woe 
cast  Mid  some  animals  died,  it  might  be  fiurly  estimated  that  18,000  are  kflled 
for  tiiis  purpose. 

JAPAN.  The  trade  of  Japan  so  long  a  sealed  book  to  the  worid  of  eonmieice, 
was  opened  in  1854,  by  Ckmimodore  Perry,  who  on  the  13th  March  of  that  year» 
concluded  a  treaty  wiui  that  nation  by  which  two  ports  were  opened  for  trading 
purposes-^Simoda,  in  the  Qulf  of  Idzu,  and  Hakodadi,  in  the  Stndts  of  Suigor, 
on  Uie  Island  of  Jesso.  In  August,  1858,  a  treaty  was  si^ed  on  behalf  of  Great 
Britain,  by  which  the  following  ports  were  opened  to  Bntish  sotgects: — Hako- 
dadi, Kanagawa,  and  Nagasw,  on  July  1st,  1859;  Nee-egata,  or  some  other 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Niphon,  January  Ist,  1860,  and  Hioga  on  January  Ist, 
1863.  After  January  Ist,  1862,  British  subjects  to  reside  at  Teddo,  and  after 
January  Ist,  1863,  in  Osacca,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  only.  An  import  doty 
of  5  per  cent  is  levied  on  building  materials,  rice,  metals  (except  predoos  me- 
tals and  com,  which  are  fitie),  machinery,  raw  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
Intoxicating  liquors  are  charged  35  per  cent.  Unenumerated  goods  pay  a  doty 
of  20  pw  cent.  Japanese  products  pay  an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent.  Al- 
ready a  fair  amount  of  trade  nas  been  carried  on  with  Japan.  Caicoea  com- 
prising Japan  yegetable  wax,  a  solid  fat  (obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  Mum 
iueeadenea),  tea,  lacquered  waxes,  bronae  articles,  and  other  goods  have  come  in. 

The  islands  are  said  tc  contain  at  a  moderate  computation  fifty  millioDs 
of  inhabitants,  and  two  of  the  chief  cities  have  a  population  of  upwards  of  a 
million  souls  each.  The  indigenous  products  are  numerous.  The  nee  grown  is 
considered  the  best  in  Asia,  and  th^  cnltiyato  as  much  hemp  and  cotton  in  their 
fields  as  they  can  find  room  for.  The  whale  fishery  is  proserated  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast.  Osacca  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  tiie  most  fertile  and  popo- 
Ions  portion  of  the  empire,  and  built  at  the  month  of  the  only  nayigable  river. 
Matsmai,  a  large  town  witfi  about  60,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  bay  at  the 
south-west  part  of  liie  island  of  Jesso.  A  Japanese  Embassy  has  lately  (1860) 
yisited  the  United  States,  and  we  may  probably  expect  to  see  a  Japaneae  Mi- 
nister domiciled  in  London. 

Tc  Europe  the  removal  of  the  embargo  formerly  laid  on  trade  with  thia  po- 
pulous and  civilized  nation,  has  afforded  commercial  fisdlities  and  maritime  ad- 
yantages;  and  to  the  Japanese  the  benefits  of  the  introduction  of  Chiistiamty, 
European  arts  and  manufiictures,  the  improvements  of  sdenoe,  and  greater 
political  liberty  are  offered. 

JAVA.  The  area  of  the  Islands  of  Jaya  and  Madura  is  51,336  square 
miles,  and  according  to  recent  offidal  statistics,  ihe  population  now  amncnts 
to  20,352  Europeans,  138,856  Chinese,  24,615  Arabians  and  other  foreign 
Orientals,  11,405,358  firee  natives,  and  5260  native  serft,  making  together 
a  total  of  11,594,158.  The  populatkm  of  the  other  Dutch  possesoons  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  is  5,477,640,  making  a  grand  total  of  more  than  17,000,000 
under  Dutch  laws  and  the  Dutch  flag. 

The  duties  and  dues  levied,  brought  in  1854,  £669,660.  The  merchandise 
imported  in  that  year  was  to  the  yalneof  £2,823,112,  and  the  specie  £535,905. 
The  exports  were  merchandise  £5,688.378,  and  specie  £882,085.  The  quantity 
of  produce  raised  in  the  island  in  1855,  was  1,516,602  cwts.  of  cofibe;  1,484,727 
cwts.  of  sugar;  803,532  lbs.  of  indigo;  1,604,411  lbs.  of  tea;  2 1 8,088  lbs.  of  cinna- 
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non;  169,109  IbB.  of  cochineal;  653^71  lbs.  of  pepper;  and  3270  lbs.  of  tobaoco; 
the  tobacco  raified  in  the  two  preyioua  jean  ayeraged  2,500,000  IbB. 

In  1858  the  yalae  of  the  trade  anu>imted  to  £14,747,414  or  £2,258,538  moTto 
uhan  tiiat  at  Si^pore,  and  less  than  that  of  the  whole  Straits  Settlements  hy 
£1,682,738.  The  chief  articles  of  produce  were  indigo,  cofiee,  rattans,  rice, 
apices,  sngar,  tobacco  and  tm.  The  ships,  which  arrived  in  1868,  amounted 
altogether  to  2882,  with  a  tonnage  of  222,900  lasts,  or  445,800  tons.  The 
number  of  ships,  which  Icfk  Java  and  Madura  in  1858  was  3344  with  a  tonnafce 
of  237,776  lasts  or  475,652  tons. 

The  following  figures  show  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  Java  and  Madura: 

r         


Tearab 


1849 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1880 
ISA! 

i8n 

1838 
18M 


Imports,  Indading  Speda 


£ 
2,173.483 
1,879,283 
8,111,882 
2.357,650 
2,282,209 
1,973,264 
1,757,509 
2,008,224 
2,083,499 
2,548,588 
2,626,298 
2,665,409 
8,859,017 


lExportL 


£ 

4,865,291 
4,916,009 
6,840,470 
5,491,264 
4,846,489 
4,953,765 
4,874,005 
0,025,626 
4,804,741 
6,032,654 
4,805,569 
5,862,960 
6,070,468 


The  quantity  of  produce  raised  in  the  isUmd  of  Java  in  1851  and  1855,  was 
88  follows:^ 


1851. 

1855. 

Coffee 

cwta. 

1,887.573 

1,516,609 

8agar 

cwte. 

1,524,958 

1,484,726 

Indigo 

Ibe. 

954,825 

808,589 

Tea                  • 

Ibe. 

1,028,878 

1,604,411 

Cinnamon 

Ibe. 

211,067 

,218,088 

Cochineal 

IbflL 

172,886 

169,109 

Pepper 

IbflL 

1,022,147 

653,871 

Tobaoco 

IbB. 

n],856 

8,270 

Our  export  trade  with  Jaya  has  been  largeljon  the  increase  of  late  years. 
In  1840  the.  whole  value  of  the  British  manuiactures  exported  to  Java,  with 
Sumatra,  was  but  £349,521;  in  1850,  the  exports  to  Java  alone  were  yalued 
at  £607,499;  and  in  1859,  they  had  risen  to  £1,037,088. 

JUTE,  a  name  for  the  fibre  of  Corehortu  tditorhu  and  O.  eapinJariuSf  plants 
extensiyely  grown  in  India.  There  isalarge  export  tradein  jute,  whidiisnowmnch 
used  in  some  of  our  manufactures,  mix«i  wim  fiax,  or  as  a  snbetitnte  fbr  it  In 
the  imports  jute,  sunn,  and  other  hemp-like  fibres  are  mixed  up  in  the  trade  re^ 
turns.  Although  it  is  comparatively  a  recent  article  of  English  commerce  our 
imports  from  India  reached  1,088,249  cwts.  in  1859*  Besides  the  large  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain  and  America,  It  is  also  extcoMyely  used  in  India,  almost 
all  the  small  Hindu  fanners  weaye  doth  of  it,  and  eveiy  farmer  requires  some 
for  the  use  of  his  farm.  Various  thick  coarse  fabrics  are  made  from  it,  of  which 
whole  cargoes  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  of  pieces  are  now  annually  taken 
off  by  the  Americans  from  Calcutta  for  cotton  bagging  and  similar  purposes. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  this  trade  under  the  hea<Sng  Guhnt-bagoino.  Be> 
sides  being  extensiyely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  goods,  such  as 
carpetings,  bags,  sacks,  and  even  mixed  with  canyas  or  sail-doth,  it  is  now 
used  in  Dundee  for  many  finer  &bric8,  such  as  with  the  cotton  warps  of  cheap 
broad  cloths,  to  mix  with  silk,  &c  The  shipments  of  jute  fix>m  India  now 
ayerage  about  46,000  tons  a  year. 
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LAC.    The  quantity  of  this  reeia  imported  in  TariooB  fbnns  is  Teiy 

able.    In  1858  tne  imports  of  shellac  were  about  20,000  cwts.  and  of  lac  dje 
12,000  cwts.  

LACE  AND  BOBBIN  NET  MANUFACTUBES.    In  1850  €ban  va« 
3200  machines  (34,382  qnarters  width)  at  work,  letnming  £2,300,000,  emploj- 
ing  about  £2,965,945  capital,  and  133,015  hands.    The  capital  in  bobbm-oet 
machinery  akme  was  estimated  at  £1,359,445.    In  1856  the  machmeiy  was 
increased  to  8500  (full  40,000  quarters  in  width),  and  greater  power  in  proia^ 
tion  in  the  new  ones.    A  fiv  hunger  proportion  was  employed  upon  silk  materials, 
and  the  number  of  frames  making  uncy  goods  forms  now  far  the  laigest 
proportion.    These  changes  will  senre  to  account  for  the  very  large  increase  in 
the  returns  of  the  trade  in  1856  beyond  1850.    In  the  lalter  year,  1050  mi- 
dlines at  least  were  rotary  circulars,  making  plain  goods  by  power  in  &o- 
tories;  1050  making  fancies  were  worked  by  power,  probably  more.     Abont 
2158   machines  in    all,    partly   "  levers,''    pfurtly  circulars,   some    poahers, 
and  some  trayerse-wai^,  made  fanqr  goods.    The  materials  are  all  imported, 
and  cost  on  importation  £920,000.     The   returns  were  about  £3,680,00a 
This  left  for  wages,  interest,  and  profits,  £2,760,000.    If  to  these  figmm  be 
added  the  cost  <n  raw  materials  (all  imported)  in  the  warp  lace  trade,  £60,000, 
and  the  ultimate  returns,  £860,000,  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  entire 
machine-wrought  English  lace    trade   will  be: — ^Raw   matoials   osed,    coat 
£980,000;  total  returns,  £2,040,000;  paid  in  wages,  interest,  wear  and  tear, 
and  profits,  £3,060,000.    The  entire  number  of  huidis  employed  may  be  stated 
at  135,000.    In  embroidering  and  finishing  of  lace,  indudlng  wages  at  the 
machines,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  processes,  there  was  paid  to  at  least  lao^OOO 
hands,  in  1856,  £2,200,000  in  wages  alone,  in  this  departeient  of  Ae  Noitii^ 
bam  laoe  trade. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  laoe  and  patent  net  exported  in  1859  was  £397/185; 
and  of  the  linen  lace,  £3448.  The  imports  of  laoe  in  1858  were,  thread  or  ooc- 
ton  pillow  lace,  chiefly  firam  Belgium,  £17,988;  silk  laoe,  principally  fiem 
France,  £21,504;  Brussels  point  and  other  kinds,  £3774. 

LABD.  The  quantity  of  lard  imported  from  America  is  very  large.  In  the 
three  years  ending  1850,  it  ayeraged  12,000  tons  p^  annum,  but  of  late  years  it 
has  not  been  so  mudi,  for  in  the  three  years  ending  1859,  the  imports  firom 
the  United  States  ayenged  only  about  7000  tons. 

LEAD.  Tlie  average  production  of  lead  ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
ten  years,  ending  with  1857,  was  90,656  toDs,  firami  which  63,800  tons  of  lead 
was  obtained.  The  ^uanti^  of  ore  necessary  to  obtain  100  tons  of  lead  was 
142  tons;  the  proportion  of  lead  to  ore  being  about  70  per  cent,  llie  vahie  of 
the  lead  ore  rsisea  in  1858  was  95,855  tons,  worth  £1,370,726,  and  the  mineral 
obtained  therefix)m  68,303  tons,  valued  at  £1,489,005.  The  ratio  of  pig  lead 
produced  in  the  ten  yean  ending  1858  in  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom  was 
—in  England,  70  per  cent. ;  in  Wales,  21| ;  in  Irehind,  2  8;  in  Scotknd,  2.4}  in 
the  Isle  of  Mttn,  2.9. 

The  imports  of  lead  ore  in  1858  were  2207  tons,  and  of  pig  and  sheet  ted 
14,139  tons.    The  exports  of  lead  were— 

Dedsred  Vsloe. 

••  £doS|3G9 

649^93 
4A9,9M 
48Q,9a 

LEATHER.  The  uses  of  leather  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult without  an^  official  data  to  fonn  any  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
home  consumption.  If  we  take  the  article  of  shoe  leather  alone,  and  allow  half 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  (say  14,500,000  persons)  to  use  two  pairs 
of  shoes  per  annum,  and  calculate  them  but  at  5$  per  pair,  we  get  at  a  money 
value  paid  for  this  single  article  of  £7,125,000.  But  there  are  numberless  other 
uses  of  skins  and  leauier,  for  saddlery  and  harness,  fire  buckets  and  hose,  port- 
manteaus, buff  leather,  shamoy,  gloves,  parchment,  book-binding,  uphoMoy^ 


Yean. 

Tons. 

ISftS 

*•• 

93,134 

1867 

... 

99,088 

1858 

... 

19,655 

18d9 

.■• 

90,491 
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&c  Li  1850  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  aboat  6,000,000  hides  and  skins 
adapted  for  yarions  descriptions  of  leather  annnanj  imported.  The  number 
now  received  annually  is  nearly  10,000,000;  sheep  and  goat  skins  it  will  be  per- 
cdyed  have  largely  increased. 

If  we  take  the  total  imports  of  foreign  hides  and  skin  to  weigh— 


Tonai 
80,000 

Tlie  common  Mthwite  Is  thai  one-fonrth  of  our  lire  atock  are  annu- 
ally alangfatered.  This  woold  ftimlali  for  tlie  United  Kingdom  in 
lonnd  nnmberB'— 

4^000,000  ox  and  cow  hides  at  80  IlML  •  •  about 

500,000  calf  sUna  at  40  IbiL  .  •  •  abont 

8,000,000  sheep  and  lamb  akina  at  1  lb.  •  •  about 

100,000  hone  hidea  at  14  lbs.  .  •  •  about 

100,000 goat aUna at  lib.  .  .  •  abont 

This  would  glre  a  total  of  •  •       Tone   07,240 

About  14,000  tons  of  hides  and  leather  are,  howeyer,  now  exported.  There 
are  about  500  tanneries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  employing  from  350,000  to 
400,000  persons  directly  and  indirectly.  Supposing  Uie  foregoing  estimate  to 
be  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  this  would  give  a  total  of  about  83,000  tons 
of  leather  used  here,  which  taking  it  at  an  ayerage  of  2s  per  pound,  would  give 
a  sum  of  £18,593,000;  but  probably  £30,000,000  would  be  nearer  the  aggre- 
gate yalue. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  unmanufinctured  hides  and 
skins  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  tanning  and  leather  dressing;  a  portion  of 
these,  howeyer,  are  re-exported  in  the  raw  state:— 


1840.  . 

186a 

1868. 

HIdee               .             •             ewti^ 
Seal  skins         .             •              Na 
Goatskins        .             .             No. 
Sheepskins                    .             Na 
Lamb  skins,  dreased  and  ondreaaed.  No. 
Kid  skins          .             .              No. 
Deer  skins                                    Na 

407,112 
660,696 
887,436 
91,682 
1,792,807 
718,942 
411.786 

691,921 
779,924 
479,641 
889,657 
1,919,018 
601,874 
93,472 

861,667 

719,926 

1,241,870 

2,449,476 

1,816,418 

478,666 

98,779 

The  import  of  hides  in  the  last  column  is  for  1859.    The  total  yalue  of 
hides  and  sxins  now  imported  may  be  taken  to  be  about  £3,500,000. 

Imports  of  Manufactitbed  Hides  and  other  Mahuvactuiiss  of  Lbatheb. 


1840. 

186a 

1869. 

Hides,  tanned,  Ac.     .             .       Iba 
RussiA  Hides                           .       Na 
Boots,  shoes,  goloshes,  tee.       •    pairs 
GloTes                                   ,    pairs 

8,964 
6,680 

1,643,217 

1,896,798 
8,260il01 

4,962,192 

718,274 
4,690,261 

DxoLABBD  Value  of  the  Expobts  of  Lbatheb  Manufagtubbs  of  Bbitish 

Pboducb. 


184a 

ISM. 

1869. 

Saddlery  aadfiwneas                       i 

£ 
820,912 
96,162 

£ 
484,906 
123,960 

£ 
1,708,072 
289,631 

Total 

417,074            618,864 

1,997,708 
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Frieea  of  Tahmbd  Lbaiheii  at  the  clos«  of  each  Tear  &«tn  1M7  to  1859 

inchuiTe. 


Yean. 

Crop 

mdflu 

En^Aah 

Forelffn 
Boftta. 

Crop 
Beiliot. 

Crop 

Sbonl- 

den. 

Common 

Oreadng 

mdea. 

HancH 

and 

Saddlen 

Hidea. 

Draaabic 
Hideai 

Dec 

d.         d. 

<L        d. 

d.        d 

d.        d.d.        d 

i.        d. 

d.        d. 

d.        d. 

1847 

8&tol6 
71  -  16 

U   to88 

9  tol6 

?*?!! 

S»f^Sl 

8  tolO 

94  tots 

t  tol4 

1848 

9-88 

9    -15 

64-  8] 

9-12 

7    -11 

1849 

7    -  16 

8i-  83 

8   -16 

44-  6 

74-10 

r-  9 

9    -18 

7    -U 

1850 

7|  •  16 

10-83 

0-16 

5-6 

74  -10 

•    -U 

S    -11 

1851 

8-16 

10-82 

9    -18 

5    -  64 

8    -104 

74-10 

9    -IS 

9-12 

1858 

9i  -  15 

11-80 

9    -164 

7    -  9 

94  -11 
184  -i« 

94-11 

10    -IS 

104  -K 

1853 

12     .  18 

13i-  28 

18    -19 

9    -U 

184-14 

IS    -18 

14-16 

1854 

12    .  1814'  -  28 

18    -19 

9    -II 

18    -14 

18    -14 

134-15 

134-16 

1855 

18     •  1815    -  26 

18    -88 

9    -11 

18    -14 

14    -154 

15    -164 

15' -184 

1856 

154  -  31 

80-27 

18    -85 

10    -12 

15    -18 

154 -1^ 

16    -18 

16^-20 

1857 

16-88 

18    -  28 

18    -86 

9-12 

15    -19 

16  -ir 

18    -20 

18    -81 

1858 

U    -  81 

15-82 

14    -26 

9-11 

IS    -17 

IS    -17 

15    -19 

15    -19 

18S0 

14-28 

164-  ^ 

16    -27 

10    -12  1184-164117    -17 

16    -19 

U    .19 

KIpc 

CalfSUiML                          1 

Team 

• 

1 

P«t«n1i.*E.  India. 

20Co85!b. 

80to4Oni.  40fto60lb.  e0to6(lb.|80tol9Qib  | 

D6C6nber« 

d. 

d.d.       d. 

d.        d 

d.        d.d.        d. 

4.        ^'d.         d. 

1847 

11 

tol4 

9  tol6 

11  to  19 

12   t022>12  t024 
114  -  21 12    -  22 

104  -  2011    -  20 

15   to  81  18  to  19 

1848 

-16 

94  -17 

10    •  18 

14    -  80  18  •  18 

1849 

11 

-17 

9-16 

10    -  17 

14   -  19  11  -  17 

1860 

11 

.154 

04-16 

10    -  18 

114  -  2012    -  21 

14    -  18 11  -  15 

1851 

11 

-15 

94-15 

10    -  16 

11    -  18. 114-  19 

13    -  17 11  -  IS 

1852 

-IS 

94-16 
11    -18 

10    -  16 

11    -  18;il    -  1813    -  17  11  -  154  1 

1858 

-18 

18    -  21 

14    -  88*15    -  94 

15    -  S3  18  -  10 

1854 

-18 

10    -18 

18    -  21 

1S4-  83;i4    -  24 
184  -  2814    -  84 

15    -  88  IS  -  10 

1855 

-18 

11    -19 

18    -  21 

15    •  8S1S  -99 

1856 

-24 

17    -24 

17    -  27 

17    -  89;i7    -  80 

17    -  88  15  -  95 

1887 

-24 

16    -84 

17-26 

18    -  87117    -  89 

17    •  86  16  -  94 

1858 

-20 

18    -24 

14    -  24*15    -  25^,15    -  96 

14    -  83.18  -  99 

1859 

-22 

12    -24 

16    -  28117    -  80!l6    -  81|18   -  i7|l4  -  95    | 

Teaa. 


DecembeFi 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1863 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


florae  Hiden 


SngUalL 


8>  Amor* 

without 

Batta. 


d.  d. 
8  0toI56 
80-140 
60-110 
5  6-116 
6-110 
0-130 
0-150 
0-186 
0-130 
70-160 
60-176 
50-166 
60-176 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 


Baalla. 


d.        d. 
7  toll 
54  - 114 
&  -llj 
5  - 11 
54-11 
74 -18 

11  -  15 
9-15 
9-15 
6-14 
9-15 
9  -154 
9-16 


AnatnUaa 

Tanned  Hidea 

aadBidea. 


H. 


T^Honed. 
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Prices  of  EoBsiQv  Raw  Goods,  at  the  same  Periods. 


Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video  Hides. 


Salted     light 

HeftTy  I  Ox  and 

Oz.         Cow. 


Rio  Grande. 


Salted     Light 
Heayy    Ox  and 
Ox.        Cow. 


Cape 
Hides 
Salted. 


Cape 
Kips 
Salted. 


Aoatrft- 
Salted. 


West 
IndU 
Hides 
Salted. 


Dec. 


1847 
1848 
1848 
18M 
1851 
188S 
1888 
1864 
1858 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


South  American 
Horse  Blde& 


Dry. 


8.d.     B.d. 
6  Oto  9  0l9 


6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


-  5 

-  5 

-  5 

-  4 

-  5 

-  6 

-  4 

-69 

•10  6|8 
-10  0 
-86 

-  0  619 


Salted. 


d.     s.d 
OtolO  0 


6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 


8  6 
7  6 
66 
5  6 

7  6 

8  0 
63 

9  3 
19  6 
10  6 
18  0 
12  6 


Peters- 
burdi 
Klpsi 


8  to  9i 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10 


\ 


-  9 

-  10 

-  9 

-  9 

-  10| 
101  •  11 

none. 

131  -  15 

12  -  18 

9   -  lOi 

11   -  18 


Dryaalted  and  Brined  East  India  Klpa. 


5to71b8 
Firsts. 


5  to  7  Ibe. 
Seconda 


5  to  7  Iba. 

Thirds. 


to 


It: 

10     . 
6     - 

it: 


d. 
5 
6 

8i 
6 

HI 
5 
8 
« 

7ij 
12 
8 
7 
8i 


9  to  16  lbs. 
First  and 
Seconds. 


Dry  East  India 

Kips. 

Firsts,  Seconds 

and  Thirds. 

Buffalo  Hidea. 

Newfoundland 

Dml.. 

Calcutta. 

SlttKapore  and 
Penang. 

BataTla. 

SealSUns, 

A^DU*  •  •■■ 

d.        d. 

d.        d. 

d.        d. 

d.        d. 

d.        d. 

1847 

Hi9  7 

2    to  8 

2    to  8 

8    to  4 

24  to  36 

1848 

8    -   7 

2-24 

2-24 

24  -   84 

27  -    86 

1849 
1850 

it:? 

2     .    8 

Jt:i» 

2     -    8 

8-4 
8     -    44 

42-44 
42-44 

1861 

H  -  n 

8     .    4 

36  .    80 

1852 

8     .    74 

2    -    Sl 

2-8 

24  -    4 

80-83 

1858 

34  -    7l 

9     -    ^1 

2-8 

24  -    4 

8    .    5 

43-44 

1854 

84  -    7} 

84  -    5| 

24  -    * 

46  -    48 

1856 

4}  -    9 

84  -    54 

8-5 

8     -    64 

52-66 

1856 

8    .184 

4     -    8 

44  -    8 

5-9 

54-56 

1857 

7-12 

44  -    8 

ii  ~  ^ 

44-    9 

45-51 

1858 

91  .  10 

8    •    5^ 

8    -    74 
»    -    7} 

48  -    51 

1859 

8    -  11 

f    -    11 

8-4 

51  -    52 

t 
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Prices  of  Market  Hides,  Calf  Skins,  and  Hobsb  Hides,— of  Babk,  md 
other  Tauvtno  MATSBiALS,~of  Glue  Pieces,  Glub,  Cod  On.,  and  Txii- 
i^w,  at  the  same  Periods.  (Exam  Messrs.  T.  J.  and  T.  Powell'a  Trade  C^ 
calan.) 


Foreign  Bark. 

Harket 

Market 

Bark 

MMtet 
Hides. 

Calf 
Skliw. 

Boi'sc 
Hides. 

EDgUsh. 

FlemidL 

Dutch. 

Mhnoaa. 

Per  Load. 

Per  Ton. 

PwTon. 

Per  Too. 

D6Ca...  .. 

d.        d. 

•.d. 

a.  d. 

£    a.     £  a 

£  a       £s 

£  a       £  8 

£    a     £  a 

1847 

U  to  4 

6    6 

8   0 

10    0tol2    0 

4    Oto  6    0 

3    0  to  4  10 

7    Oto  8    1 

1848 

1-4 

6    0 

7    0 

12    0-14    0 

6    0-70 

4    0  -    6    C 

8    0.11    d 

1849 

1-4 

6    0 

7    0 

13    0-16    0 

6    0-70 

4  10  •    6  16 

8    0-11    d 

1860 

!|:^ 

6    0 

6    0 

12  10-14  10  6  10  -    7    0 

6    0  -    6    6  10    0-11     Sl 

1861 

4    6 

6    6 

12    0-14  10  4  10  -    6  10 

4    0  •>    6    0 

7    0 .  10    O] 

1862 

2-4 

6    0 

6    0 

10    0.14    0 

5    0.60 

4    0-66 

8    0.10    d 

1863 

S     -    4« 

•   0 

8    0 

12    0.  14  10 

6  10  .    6    6 

4  10  -    6  10 

9    0 .  14    01 

1864 

n:Ji 

6    6 

6    0 

13  10-16  10 

s  lor  •   6  10 

4  10  -    6  iqi2    0  >  1«  IS 

1866 

7    0 

7    0 

13  10-16    0 

6  10  -    6  10 

4  10  -    6  iqi2    0.14    S 

1866 

6-8 

9    0 

10    0 

13  10-16    0 

6    0  .    6  10 

4  10  -    6    SI  S  10  .  11     0 

1867 

4     -    6i 

7    0 

12    0 

16    0-18    0 

5    0  -    7.  0 

4  10.    6    sir    0.    8  10 

1868 

n:? 

7    6 

11    0 

17    0<22    0 

6  10  -    8    0 

4  10  -    5  lOl  6    0 .  10  10 

1869 

8    0 

IS    0 

17    0-22    0  7    0  -    8    6{ 

60-70(7    0-11     0^ 

Valonla. 

Gambler. 

OntelL 

DiTiDiTL 

Qlne  Pieoea. 

Hid& 

Sheep  and 

n  ■  ■>!  Iti  am 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

ncsomAia  ■ 
Per  Ton.    1 

^^ 

1 

1 

£    •.     £   8 

£    a.    £    a 

£    8     £    a 

£    a.    £    a 

£         £ 

£    8L     £    aj 

1847 

11    Otolft    0 

10    Otoll    0:18    0to20    0 

8    Oto    ^ 

14  to  28 

7    OtolO    4 

1848 

7    0-14    0 

8  10-   9    OjU    0-16    0 

8    0-     — 

14-86 

7    0-90 

1849 

9    0-18  10 

10    0.10  10,16    0-16  10 

10    0-12    0 

14-26 

7    0-90 

1860 

12    0-16  10 

13  10-14    019    0-20    0 

10    0-12    0 

24-28 

7    0.  9  H 

1861 

14    0-16    0 

17    0-18    017    0-18    0 

8    0-   8  10 

16-36 

10    0.11     0 

1869 

11    0-16  10 

24    0.26    023    0-23    0 

9    0  -  10  10 

18-46 

8  10-   9  10 

1868 

11    0-16  10 

36    0-86    0i)6    0-66    0 

12    0-14    0 

24-64 

11    0.18  10 

1864 

10  10  .  16  10 

26    0-26  1030    0-32    0,13    0-1410| 

22-66 

U   0.16    0 

1866 

11    0-17    0 

17    0.  18    0:25    0-27    01 

12    0-13    0 

22    .  60 

12    0  .  IS  10 

1866 

11    0.16    0 

17  10-18  I0!&0    0-66    0 

10    0-11  10 

30-60 

14    S.17    0 

1867 

10    0-16    0 

16    0-16  1060    0-62    0 

9    0-10    0 

30-70 

SO    0.24    d 

1868 

10    0-16  10 

16    0-15  10 

32    0-84    0 

9  o-n   0 

30-63 

IS    0-22    0 

1869 

10    0-16  10 

16    0-16    6 

26    0-29    0 

9  0-11  q 

30-00 

16    0.22    0^ 

Tallow. 

Olne. 

Cod  on. 

Town. 

Russia. 

S.  America. 

AiutraHaa. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Tun. 

PerCwt 

PerCwt 

PerCwt 

PerCwt^ 

Dec. 

£        £ 

£.    a. 

£   a    d. 

£    a  d. 

£    a  d. 

£   a  d. 

1847 

80  to  47 

87    0 

2    9    0 

2    6    6 

2    6    0 

8    8    6 

1848 

30-47 

23  10 

2    6    0 

8    6    0 

3    6    0 

8    6    0 

1849 

30    .  47 

31    0 

2    0    0 

1  18    6 

1  16    6 

1  17    6 

1860 

29    -  47 

40    0 

1  18    6 

1  17    6 

1  18    0 

1  17    6 

1861 

31    -  47 

83    0 

1  19    0 

1  18    0 

1  18    0 

1  18    0 

1863 

31    .  47 

34    0 

2    9    0 

8    7    6 

8    8    S 

8    7    0 

1863 

40    .  62 

37    0 

2  18    0 

8  17    6 

8  15    6 

8  16    6 

1854 

42    -  57 

43  10 

8    7    0 

3    6    0 

3    7    0 

S    6    6 

1866 

38    .  67 

49    0 

S    8    8 

3    9    6 

8    9    0 

3    8    8 

1856 

48-65 

62  10 

8    0    0 

2  19    6 

8  18    0 

8  19    0 

ia57 

70-92 

36    0 

2  11    6 

2    9    6 

8    9    6 

9  10    0 

1858 

56    -  72 

81  10 

2  13    6 

2  10    6 

8  11     6 

a  11    0 

1869 

60-72 

31  10 

2  19    6 

8  17    6 

S  17    6 

8  18    6 

RlTarPtato. 

Bid 

Omnde 

BiuU. 

W«l 

OipaBtMta, 

Ao-«- 

Wot 

^,?' 

HUM. 

SUM. 

M,«0 

IS1,MM 

Kip* 

DolUciHlda.                        1 

Euttndli. 

Afri™. 

bnrgh. 

Ctlcutbi. 

Hun*. 

B>UtI>. 

ISAJ 

ISM 
IMC 

1U9 

ij        00 
1,1       lOO 

S    3! 

1  i 

ll;»M 

J.O00 

s^aT3 

i 

1I.0O9 

n,»« 

s 

w.iro 

».8»1 
S1.M4 

11,400 

8^060 
13^470 
IMM 

1^497 

u,m 

13,10* 

Booth 
nonofllSt 

Nflwftnmd- 

Gnsnlud 

SulSkloL 

1 

On*  But 

Mtaott 

Vilonta. 

TsmJipon 

IWi 
IfllO 
ISM 

tSM 
ISM 

Ill^MO 

Wi84 
89,083 

110,470 

W«io 

93,711 

ini.sM 
Iie.ii« 

»90,O0D 

lt£,17l 

188,730 

in,Mii 

IBM 

IW4 

1009 

19fi4 

SOO 
IMS 

me 

3048 

ax 

8400 
0980 

4B0R 
4000 
«M 
Mil 
SMO 
9004 

at  9 

at  18 

at  U                  19&61C 

at  16                  147,951 
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Tf  we  take  the  last  year's  imports  of  taxming  sabstanoes  at  the  cnnent  pricei 
^  the  day,  and  add  thereto  the  estimate  of  the  indigenotiib  barks,  we  shall  amre 
«t  an  approximate  idea  of  this  important  branch  of  the  leather  trade. 

Imposts  of  185(). 

Oak  bark,  19,990  tons  .  .       at    £7 

Mimosa  bark,  1049  tona  • 

Valonia,  35,579  tons 

Sumach,  U,<>44  tons 

Oambidr,  9247  tons 

Cutch,  4515  tons  .        at    S^  131,808 

Mynboians,  DM  Divi,  and  other  sabstances^  ibonk  4000  tens       at    10  40.000 

The  Indigenons  Oak  bark  used  nay  ba  taken  at  ftilly  900^000  toaa  at     9  J,80Qt»600 

Larch  boik  used  in  Scotland,  probaUy  001,000  toaa  at     9  390,600 

ies,098kia 

LIGHT  BUtlS.  The  fbOowing  were  the  reoeipts  from  Bgfat  does  throng^ioBt 
the  United  Kingdom,  1858  to  1858  incln8ive:^185d,  £413,191;  1854,  £316,091; 
1855,  £313,228;  1856,  £353^808;  1857,  £311,8^0;  1858,  £292,161.  Tlie 
ordinary  expenditure  in  1853  was  £190,018;  in  1854,  £195,619;  in  1855, 
£214,701;  in  1856,  £208,006;  in  1857,  £232,561;  and  in  1858,  X20S,103. 
The  eztroordinaiy  ezpenditore  during  these  six  ^  years  amounted  to  X335,d00. 
Within  the  last  §:v^  years  redactions  in  the  sums  paid  for  light  dnes  have 
been  effected  to  the  amomit  of  £200,341,  nnder  tiie  following  heads: — 35 
per  cent,  off  does  ob  eoasting  royages  and  50  per  cent,  off  dnes  on 
foreign  voyages,  so  that  a  shipowner  m  the  coaating  trade  who  before  the 
year  1854  paid  £100  for  lights  now  pays  only  £65,  and  a  shipowner  in  the 
foreign  trade  who  before  1854  paid  £100,  now  only  pays  £50.  This  is  total 
exclusive  of  the  reduction  of  75  per  cent,  allowed  in  1854  off  the  Sooted  fi^ts 
for  coasting  vessels,  and  the  small  reductions  off  Irish  lights  allowed  in  1855. 
The  total  amount  of  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  light-houses  and  the  building  of  new  lighthouses  during  the  year  1858 
was  £278,557.  The  estimates  for  future  years  are  £235,000  for  tiie  maintenance 
of  lighthouses,  illclndlng  tiiose  recently  built  or  now  building;  and  £300,000,  as 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  building  new  lighthouses,  to  be  spread  over  several 
years.  Hie  balance  at  presebt  to  the  account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fbnd, 
who  manage  the  lighthouses,  is  £361,645,  exclusive  of  the  floating  balances  in 
the  hands  of  numerous  sub-accountants. 

LINEN.  Under  the  head  of  Flax  some  details  have  abeady  been  given  reelect- 
ing the  linen  manufactures  of  the  Kingdom.  According  to  the  latest  oflScial  re> 
turns,  the  number  of  foctories  working  on  flax,  are  as  follows:— bi  Lancashiro 
and  Chesbiroy  13;  in  Vorkdiik«,  60;  in  Derby,  1;  other  parts  of  England,  65. 
JbtScothmd,  168,  and  in  Ireland,  110.  These  employ  21,977  male  lunds,  aivl 
53,909  females.  The  motive  horse  power  in  these  factories  was  18,322,  of  which 
14,887  was  steam  power,  and  3935  water  power.  In  Leeds  there  are  32  firma 
engi^ged  in  flax  manui^ture,  employing  1818  nominal  horse  power,  and  9020 
operatives,  and  consuming  about  12,000  tons  of  flax. 

The  number  of  spindles  are  as  follows: — ^In  Ireland,  667,980;  in  England  and 
Wales,  441,759 ;  and  in  Soothind,  278,304.  In  1850  the  quantilr  of  Unen  and 
yam,  &c.  exported  was  in  value  £4,845,030,  and  the  quantity  kept  for  home 
consumption  was  valued  at  £9,700,000,  together  £14,545,030.  In  1859  the  ex- 
ports were  to  thevalue  of  £6,291,734,  and  taking  the  home  consumption  at  double 
this  quantity,  it  gives  a  total  value  for  the  trade  of  £18,875»202. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  oontinnes  down  tiie  aniMUil  returns  of  the  export 
trade  from  p.  449. 
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^     EnlendbJttisYinl. 

SI 

^duo. 

»^. 

Total 

EnKirti 
Frwce. 

QmutUtT. 

T^u> 

Tirdl. 

£. 

£. 

Lb.. 

e. 

£. 

ISll  9iuii,;ei 

S,1IM,4ST 

UT,088 

^»4?.»M 

i.wi:J4a 

i*.aio,»90 

W6,U8 

1,117,373 

iia.sTs 

S,W8,T« 

4IEI.0W 

M.iw.in 

hii.Ke 

ia7.«T 

a,wii,na 

31,»»*.S5» 

'm.»f!) 

*»t,IS7 

l.«01,B09 

ns.iai 

».OM,iOO 

M7,90l 

S*.e70,8« 

1,0MBT« 

W1,M1 

W  -■M 

B09,U6 

SpOSWTo 

f~'» 

33,1BS,T1« 

I.MW,M« 

414.tW 

1^        M 

I99.«B9 

l.SM,MS 

IB,4M,301 

87S.40S 

««l,lul 

V        H 

mrw 

i.w«,ui 

I,           M 

I»,MR,91S 

049,«33 

110,990 

1!         71 

Kuiais 

IfWJSIl 

ll,m,18! 

403,M» 

i^ooa 

a.*B3.S» 

1.        w 

733,oas 

MS13 

'■'       U 

8,wr.6»i 

IsllM^fiU 

«9,iai 

IH4,41>1 

4,101.33" 

I'i        u 

lS,S41.aM 

95  MH 

S4,>B» 

IS..S^3».13»6CT 

S3,318,e91 

l,UIK»r,t 

70,302 

W^   34.I'lt,9I' 

41»,31S 

31,89S,Mfl 

1,144,977 

e6,6M) 

ai6,3l4 

4.1I0.8M 

I7.09«,»ffi 

»44,«OS 

4B,4M 

3,1           M 

4,150,375 

iH  ii.m.im 

V         H 

M         M 

iMislaii 

lg47^IB»,M9,61iS 

i.1         H 

i«,M7.Ml 

l.a4T,9»I 

M.1I0 

a.M  181,880.19 

iK^eM 

4.134.846 

lli         M 

U.I)4T,4»9 

l,74fi.a40 

M,12S 

tJ         K 

»M,M6 

i,Hn,i*i 

l.i         33 

37,a7.»l7 

l,««4,489 

LINS£iED.  The  iniporis  uf  oil  kioda  of  oil  tcedi  have  krgelj  increased  o 
late  yean,  and  more  especially  of  linseed.  We  new  KcelTe  aeeilj  ta  much 
bma  Ihe  East  Indies  as  we  do  irom  Russia. 

In  1B53  only  608,984  quarters  were  impcTrted.    In  18S9  twice  &it  ^nanl 
waa  rec^ved froni  the  fbllowinE  soarcee: — BaEds,  669,387  qi 
S7,63a  qutnerai  British  East  Indies.  526.566  qnarters;  and  i 
trief,  41. S3«  quarters.    ToUl,  l.£TO,eii  qnanen. 

LLOTDS.  In  Ihs  acm  bnildingi  oT  ihe  upper  sloiy  of  Ibc  OMlli'eBat  wingof 
tbe  Boyal  Exchange,  tbe  operatioua  and  couvcaiencea  of  this  marine  ioalitatioa 
have  been  very  greatlT  axlended.  The  Cnderwritcn'  room  and  the  Snbscripiioii 
reading-room  are  both  roomj  and  odiaiisblj  fitted.  'IJojdt'  List,'  published 
erery  evening  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secrelsij  and  Committee,  gives  tho 
Bbipfnng  morenicnli  of  the  day  fiom  the  special  reports  received  from  the  Bo 
ciety's  namerons  agents  by  post  or  electric  lalegraph. 

LLOYDS'  HEGISTEB  OF  BEITISH  AND  FOBEIGS  SHIPPINa. 
The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  under  the  direotion  of  a  Comminee  in  London  of 
tweniy-foai  member^  consigtiaf  of  an  equal  proportioQ  of  mercbanls,  ship* 
ownen,  and  underwriUrs.  The  Chainnan  For  managing  the  aSiuiB  of  IJoyds, 
the  Chairman  of  Ihe  General  Shipowners'  Society,  Uie  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
chairman  of  Ihe  Ijvetpool  Ccounittee,  and  the  Cboinuan  <J  the  Uotation  Com- 
mittee for  Ihe  lime  being  ate  fP-iiffieie  members  of  the  ComqitKe.  The  deSni- 
tione  of  chissiScation  given  at  pa^e  454  hold  good,  except  that  Che  aecond  dea- 
criptioD  of  firBt-cloEB  riiips  are  now  designated  by  A  in  red. 

Second-elaii  thipi  ore  diEtingmsbed  by  the  diphlhoog  .£,  and  consist  of  shiM 
vrbich  are  fonnd  on  sarvoy  fit  (or  the  sofo  convoyaoco  of  diy  and  perishobte 
goods  on  4hartrr  vvyaget.  No  ship  has  been  surveyed  for  tibe  JS,*  character 
Bince  Isl  OcL  1857.  but  ships  cLiased  with  this  character  are  allowed  tu  reiain 
tba  same,  sobjcct  to  annual  survey,  uniil  the  czpiration  of  the  period  for  which 
they  were  specially  anrrcyed.  The  number  of  ships  stantUag  on  (he  register 
boMS  in  different  dr ' ' ' " 


tC  cloGSAS  at  two  re 

lSiU7.      1IW(I-«I. 


;r  of  eb . 
It  periods  were:— 


BraogtitOT 
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The  following  fees  are  chaiged  to  Uie  owners  of  shipB  prior  to  their  vesseli 
being  dined  and  regiBtered  in  the  book. 

For  Entering  and  Classiii^  Ships,  and  for  Entering  and  Classing  Ships  soryejed 

for  Continuation,  or  repaired  for  Restoration. 


For  Mcfa  Ship  nndnr       lOOtoui 


£10    0 


Ditto  of  100  toni  and  under  900  .         S    0    O 

Ditto  900          „  800  .800 

Ditto  800           „  400  •               .400 

Ditto  400  and  npwardf  .500 

For  Registering  Bepairs. 

For  oftch  Sbip  under      800  tons  £0  10    0 

Ditto  of  800  tone  and  under      SOO  .10    0 

Ditto  fiOO           .,  1000  .800 

Ditto  1000  and  npwaTde  .800 

For  Be-dassing  Ships  (except  when  repaired)  the  Characters  of  which  have 

be^  expunged,  or  change  of  Owners. 

For  each  Ship  under      SOOtona  .       £0  10   o 

ditto  .900  —  andabore  10    0 

For  special  snnre^  and  where  the  Snnreyors  to  the  Sodety  are  required  by 
the  owners  to  superintend  the  building  of  ships,  or  repairs  for  restoratioii,  or 
otherwise,  a  charge  will  be  made  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
sendee  perfonned.  In  all  such  cases  the  authority  of  the  Committee  is  re- 
quired. 

Certificates  of  character,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee* 
or  by  the  Chairman  of  the  SuMlkunmittee  of  Classification,  and  countersigned  bv 
the  Secretaiy,  are  granted  upon  application;  the  charge  for  which  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

For  Shipa  under  900  tona  ...  I      9b  6d  each 

Ditto     900  ~  and  above  .       ta  each 

For  Shipa  Imilt  under  Special  Sonrey,  on  their  First  Oasitflcatlon  Orada 

LT7BECK.  The  area  of  this  Hanse  Town  is  82,824  acres,  and  the  popnlatioo 
in  1853  was  54,166  souls,  of  which  26,098  were  the  city.  The  revenue  in  1855 
was  £58,877,  and  the  expenditure  £68,500.  The  Tessds  that  entered  numbered 
972,  measuring  110,742  tons.  The  imports  were  to  the  value  of  £3,744,281, 
of  which  only  £1,054,366  were  by  sea. 

MACE.  In  1830  the  duty  was  Ss  6</per  lb.  on  British,  and  As6doa  foireign, 
and  the  consumption  was  12,600  lbs.  In  1835  it  had  increased  to  18,835  Iba. 
The  duty  was  then  fixed  at  2«  6^i  for  aU  descriptions,  and  in  1852  the  consump- 
tion was  21,485  lbs.  In  the  following  year  the  duty  was  reduced  to  U  per  Ib^ 
and  the  consumption  in  1859  was  34,714  lbs. 

MACKEREL.  The  excitement  on  the  Devonshire  coast  ^en  the  shoals  of 
mackerel  come  is  very  great.  On  their  periodical  arrivals  on  the  coast,  which 
is  their  custom  in  multitudes,  for  the  purpose  of  feedins  on  a  small  fiy  reiy 
similar  to  whitebait,  a  practised  eye  will  readily  observe  their  manoeuvres  somo 
distance  fhnn  the  shore,  inasmuch  as  the  moment  they  discover  the  food  tb^ 
love  so  well,  their  numbers  and  greedy  propensities  cause  them  to  rush  on  their 
prey,  which,  endeavouring  to  escape  fiK>m  death,  disturbs  the  water  in  large 
circles  like  a  shower  of  hulstones  dropping  therein;  indeed  we  know  of  nothing 
more  similar  to  compare  it  to.  Tlie  moment  one  of  these  disturbed  spots  appears 
on  the  water,  men  are  placed  on  the  highest  difis  to  look  out,  while  the  boats  with 
their  crews  and  nets  prepared  are  launched  and  ready  for  action.  The  mackend 
are  sometimes  seen  at  least  a  mile  from  shore,  but  the  moment  they  attadt 
the  small  bait,  the  latter  fiy  towards  the  beach,  till  at  times  they  tqiproach 
within  a  hundred  yards  or  nearer,  and  then  while  the  look-out  man,  who 
discovers  them  more  readily  from  an  eminence,  shouts  at  the  extent  of  his 
lungs,  the  boats  are  rapidly  rowed  around  the  feasting  fish  in  a  circle,  and  then 
being  hauled  towards  the  shore  by  men  on  land,  some  thousands  of  mackerel 
are  enclosed  in  a  largo  bag  at  the  extremity  of  the  net. 

On  the  North  American  coast  a  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  pickled 
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mackereL  Every  little  creek  and  bay  from  Cape  Sable  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia 
occasionalljr  oyerflows  with  this  fish,  and  they  are  taken  in  nets,  from  100  to 
600  barrels  being  secnred  at  a  single  draught.  Men,  women  and  children  are 
then  employed  night  and  day  in  curing  them.  The  mackerel  fishing  of  Nova 
Scotia  furnishes  one  of  its  laigest  exports.  In  1850  no  less  dian  96,650  barrels 
of  mackerel  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Halifiix  alone,  valued  at  £120,815, 
and  in  1851  36,000  barrels  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1852  the  valne  of 
the  mackerel  shipped  from  the  province  was  £101,000. 

There  is  about  60,000  tons  of  American  boats  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fish- 
ing, chiefly  from  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  employing  10,000 
men.  The  quantity  of  mackerel  taken  in  1851  by  the  Massachusetts  boats  was 
about  343,000  barrels,  valued  at  £473,100.  Nearly  half  of  the  quantity  was 
caught  in  the  Bay  of  Chalenr  and  other  large  bays  on  the  coasts  of  die  British 
provinces. 

The  quantity  oflScially  inspected  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  aa  follows: 

18S1  -   -   •   .   -   -  888,809  twmla 

1841  ......  60,537 

1801  .••••.  889,978 

1606  •   .   -   •  .  .   .  21i,81S 

The  mackerel  are  dassed  into  four  grades;  the  third  and  foardi  quality  bemg 
worth  only  half  the  value  of  No.  1,  which  may  range  fix>m  d5#  to  44r  per  barreL 

MADDER  With  the  progress  of  our  textile  manufactures  the  imports  of  thi8 
dye-stuff  have  largely  increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  return: 


Madder. 

Madder  Root 

Total. 

Cwt. 

Cwt 

Cwt 

1841 

1(»,961 

104,671 

910,651 

1848 

86,889 

89,879 

169,261 

1843 

188.683 

101,404 

240,037 

1844 

96,084 

95,970 

190.004 

1845 

67,486 

147,591 

910,047 

1846 

87,246 

133,661 

990,007 

1847 

67,800 

103,890 

171,180 

1848 

81.961 

139,463 

990,794 

1849 

99,736 

161,986 

904,729 

1800 

100.993 

161.637 

961,860 

1801 

92,990 

202,091 

995,016 

1853 

84,380 

179,818 

264,197 

1803 

111,563 

810,017 

826,580 

1804 

109,793 

183,666 

986,389 

1800 

100,901 

170,046 

970,297 

1806 

191,666 

199.700 

891,416 

1807 

109,060 

998,989 

408,058 

1808 

64.910 

866,670 

821,080 

1859 

^■^ 

■ 

855,668 

Of  the  imports  in  1858  the  ffreater  portion  of  the  madder  root,  158,000  cwts. 
came  from  Turkey  and  Svna,  55,198  cwts.  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  25,857 
cwts.  fix>m  India,  with  which  is  included  some  portion  of  munjeet. 

Of  the  ground  madder  461,593  cwts.  came  frtxm  France,  15,812  cwts.  firom 
Holland,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  Spain  and  Sicily.  The  average  price  ranged 
fr-om  £2.  5«  to  £2.  \2s  per  cwt 

.  Under  the  name  of  garancine  a  laree  quantity  of  powdered  madder  root,  or 
a  substance  obtained  by  sulphuric  acid  uom  it,  is  imported,  chiefly  from  Holland 
and  France.    The  weights  were  in 


Cwt. 

Owt 

1858 

a 

. 

. 

92,436 

1806 

m 

m 

«r 

90,349 

1854 

• 

. 

. 

17,094 

1807 

m 

m 

. 

80,098 

1855 

- 

• 

a 

27,066 

1808 

m 

- 

- 

42,700 

This  garancine  is  worth  more  than  double  the  price  of  madder,  being  valued 
at  £7.  per  cwt.    The  aggregate  importance  of  this  dye-stuff  is  seen  in  the  im- 
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mcpge  qtumtity  now  pnrdiaaed  ftwr  flie  qge  of  oar  miinnfactarera.  The  total  Taloe 
of  the  importB  in  1858  was— madder,  £159,756;  madder  root,  £590^861,  and 
garandne,  £299,027;  total,  XI, 049,644. 

MADEIRA.  The  popolation  of  this  island  has  rathw  deere&sed  tfasn  kd- 
creased  of  htte  years,  owing  to  extendye  emigration.  In  1855  ujiwiudB  of 
2300  persons  left  the  island,  abont  three-fomths  of  whom  went  to  Demenom  mnd 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  remainder  to  BraziL  In  1856  tibe  popakdca 
was  103,097.  There  are  no  statistics  approaching  to  aocnnicj  of  the  wine,  grain 
or  other  agricnltoralprodnoeof  the  island;  batwmlellieTintages  since  1853  have 
been  near^  total  fiBuInres,  and  the  small  qnantiij  of  wine  prodnced  during  eadi 
year  nnsoond  and  comparatirelj  ralneless,  it  is  qnite  certam  that  the  coUiTatiaii 
of  grain  and  food  of  yarioas  kinds  haa  been  annnallj  greatly  extended.  Tlie 
harrest  of  1854  produced  upwards  of  20,000  quarters,  more  than  half  beiD|^ 
wheat.  The  sogaivcane  has  been  planted  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  eo  baa 
the  cactus  on  which  the  ccchineal  insect  is  propagated,  and  hopes  ane  enter- 
tained that  both  oochineal  and  sugar,  particularly  the  fonner,  may  oldmafedy 
become  important  articles  of  export,  mtherto  the  jmce  expressed  from  ttte 
sugar-cane  nas  been  by  distillation)  converted  into  a  spirit,  and  consumed  on  the 
island. 

The  culih  ation  of  the  sweet  potatoe  has  been  also  greatly  increased  sinee  ilie 
yines  haye  beeorae  unproductiye.  The  exportation  offiruit  to  England  continnea 
to  increase,  and  is  encouraged  by  the  rapidity  of  transport  afibrded  by  &e  oon- 
tract  steam-packets  from  BrazQ  and  Ainca  caDing  there  on  their  yoyagea  iKane. 
The  aggregate  yalue  of  the  imports  and  exports  haye,  howerer,  ^adoaliy  de- 
clined. The  unports  in  1852  were  yalned  at  £154,290,  and  in  1856  at  £118^50; 
the  exports  in  1852  at  £127,470,  and  in  1856  at  £77*150. 

The  number  of  yessels  that  entered  Fimchal  in  1856  was  172,  of  35,211  tons. 
The  imports  of  grain  and  flour  are  mudh  smaller  from  the  greater  attentioo 
giyen  to  agriculture.  The  shipments  of  wine,  which  in  1852  were  6690  pipes, 
were  only  1891  pipes  in  1856.  The  Customs  reyenue  of  the  island  in  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1855,  was  £13,879. 

MAHOGANY.  Thirty  years  ago  the  imports  of  this  furniture  wood  only 
ayeraged  about  12,000  tons  a  year,  now  they  exceed  37,000  tons.  Of  the 
imports  in  1858,  16,310  tons  came  from  British  Honduras,  6517  tons  fnsn. 
Mexico,  4132  from  Cuba,  and  3373  from  Hayti.  The  yearly  ayerage  quantity 
of  mahogany  exported  in  the  past  ten  years  from  Belize  was  about  eight  miDion 
feet,  equal  to  20,000  tons,  or  200^)00  tons  in  the  ten  yean,  requiring  160,000 
trees  to  furnish  it. 

MAIZE.  Indian  com  (Zea  Ma^a)  has  been  long  the  staple  and  peculiar 
food  crop  or  bread-stuff  of  the  United  States,  although  wheat  is  now  lai^gely 
competmg  ^th  it  there.  Wheneyer  Europe  is  short  of  food,  Ncnth  America 
stands  ready  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  the  excess  of  her  com  crop,  the  snper- 
abnndanoe  of  which  ^e  is  eMiged  at  present  to  conyert  into  whiskey,  er  to 
fatten  swina  and  Uye  stock  on.  It  is  /iU  plant  of  the  United  States ;  smd  the 
oliye  branch  might  with,  propriety  be  taken  from  liie  claw  of  their  national  ea^e, 
and  the  Indian  com  plant  established  in  its  place. 

The  importance  and  yalue  of  Indian  com  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  eonn- 
tries  are  too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  On  almost  eyeiy  part  of  the  globe 
where  the  hand  of  civilization  has  broken  the  tart,  this  beand&l  grain  reodyes  a 
large  share  of  attention,  in  the  western  continent  it  is  raised  from  Canada  to 
Patagonia,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  through  almost  eyery  yaxiety  of 
diniate  and  people,  and  over  an  extent  from  north  to  south  of  more  than  7000 
miles.  It  was  introduced  into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  cultivated  more  or  less  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Libyan 
Desert  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  In  Java  and  the  Asiatic  Jsles  it  forms  an 
important  product.  In  Central  Asia  it  is  known  and  valued,  «s  well  as  in  Aoa- 
tralia  and  ttie  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Europe  it  is  extensively  pro- 
duced; in  Hungary,  in  Lombardy,  in  France,  and  in  Spain,  and  we  might  almost 
say,  from  the  Ural  Chain  to  the  Atlantic.    No  grain  oould  secure  such  &yoiir 
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from  all  paitB  of  the  -woild,  except  from  its  intrioBic  vdne.  Ho  otiier  eereal,  in 
&ct,  except  rice,  is  so  extensively  caltiYRted.  Its  flexibility  of  oreanizadon 
makes  it  yeiy  easy  of  adaptation  to  dimate  and  soiL  Though  it  prefers  moist 
and  rich  soils,  wim  strong  heat,  there  are  rarieties  of  it  -which  can  be  raised  in 
climates  at  a  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  above  Ihe  level  of  the  sea.  The 
wannest  regions  of  the  torrid  zone  produce  maize  in  abuidance,  where  three 
crops  can  be  taken  in  a  year,  while  the  short  snmmers  of  Canada  have  a  variety 
adapted  to  them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  rice,  which  requires  great  heat,  and 
cannot  endure  a  climate  of  high  latitude.  Indian  corn  ripens  at  a  time  when 
most  other  grains  have  been  harvested;  ik  thereibre  furnishes  employment  when 
there  would  naturally  be  but  little  else  to  do.  But  what  gives  to  Indian  com 
its  greatest  importance  is  tibe  actual  amount  of  nutritive  matter  which  it  con- 
tains. It  is  said  to  be  third  in  this  respect,  wheat  and  rice  containing  a  some- 
what greater  amount;  thou^  many  place  maize  second  only  to  wheat  How* 
ever  much  it  may  be  raised  in  small  patches  for  local  consumption  in  other 
oountries,  it  is  in  tiie  United  States  alone  that  it  enters  largely  and  systematically 
into  cultivation.  In  1840  the  quantity  raised  in  the  States  was  about  377,532,000 
bushels ;  in  1850,  nearly  600,000,000  bnshelsj  and  the  produce  of  1860  will  pro- 
bablv  be,  at  tiie  same  rate  of  increase,  about  900,000,000  bushels. 

There  is  no  spedes  of  oereid  which  maniftests  itself  under  such  various 
ibims,  size,  ookmr,  and  chemical  constitnents  as  Indian  com.  Varieties  are  met 
with  exhibiting  every  grade,  size,  colour,  and  conformation  between  the  shrubby 
reed  that  grows  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  gigantic  stalk  of  the  Ohio 
Valley;  the  tiny  ears,  with  flat,  clear,  clinging  grains  of  Canada,  the  brilliant, 
rounded  litUe  pearl,  or  the  bright  red  grains  and  white  eob  of  the  eight-rowed 
hematite,  to  the  swelling  ears  of  the  big  white  and  yellow  round  seed  of  the 
Southern  States.  Two  or  three  million  quarters  of  Indian  com  are  already 
shipped  annually  to  different  quarters  from  American  ports.  The  general  in- 
troduction of  Indian  com  and  meal  since  the  Irish  famineyear  has  overcome  most 
of  liie  prejudices  formerly  entertained  in  the  United  Eingdom^  and  the  con- 
sumption here  now  avenges  about  1,500,000  quarters  of  the  grain,  and  sevwal 
thousand  hundred  weight  of  the  meal. 

The  imports  of  Indian  com  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  post  fburteen 
years  have  been  as  follows:^- 


QuarteiB 
1846     •  .  694,184 

8.614,687 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1881 
1862 


1,577,023 
2,189,164 
1,286,268 
1,821,578 
1,479,890 


Qnartera. 
1853     .  .        1,554,484 


1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 


1,857,875 
1,218,276 
1,777,813 
U150.78S 
V750,825 
1,314,303 


Of  Indian  com  meal,  we  have  received  and  taken  for  consumption  in  the  last 
four  years — 

1B56     .  7,680  cwta    I       1858  4,728  ewta 

1857  1,098  I       1859  >  3,449 

MALT.^Under  the  article  Bbxr,  in  the  Supplement,  some  statistics  of  the 
consumption  of  malt  have  already  been  given. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1857  there  were  6285  mahsters,  paying  a  license 
duty  of  from2#  7^^  io£4l4te6d  per  annum;  11  roasters  of  malt,  paymg  £20  per 
anmmL;  md  21  dealers  in  mah,  paying  £10  per  annum.  The  duty  derived 
from  all  these  was  £15,338.  In  Scotland  there  were  653  maltsters,  2  roasters, 
and  1  dealer;  and  the  duty  received  from  these  licenses  was  £1,124.  in  Ireland, 
158  maltsters,  9  roasters,  and  1  dealer,  paying  a  collective  duty  of  £740.  There 
were,  therefore,  7091  persons  makers  of  or  deaieni  in  malt.  The  reduction  in 
numbers  of  late  vears  is  very  noticeable,  for  in  1847  there  were  9578  maltsters, 
distributed  as  follows:— ^90  in  England,  1098  in  Scotland,  and  190  in  IrelaiuL 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1855,  nudt  waspennittBd  to  be  made  free  of  dutTjr  for 
distilling  purposes  and  tot  exportation.    1^  quantife^  made  under  this  nriTil^ga 
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since  has  arenged  raiiher  more  than  5,000,000  biulieb  per  aaimm,  <lie  great 
bulk  of  which  is  made  and  used  in  Scotland.  The  estimated  qnantity  of  malt 
used  for  the  beer  exported  in  the  three  jears  ending  1859  averaged  1,200,000 
bnshels  per  annum.  Calculating  the  malt  charged  with  duty  at  48,000,000 
bushels  per  annum,  and  the  population  at  29,000,000,  we  have  a  oonsomptian  of 
about  l|  bushels  d  malt  for  each,  and  the  net  revenue  yielded  £5,400,000,  gives 
a  proportion  paid  per  head  of  3t  8d. 

In  the  year  ended  3 1st  of  March,  1860,  a  larger  quantity  of  malt  was  brooglit 
to  chaxge  than  in  any  year  since  the  duty  was  imposed,  now  163  years  ago^ 
having  reached  44,565,038  bushels.  The  mcrease  in  the  quantity  of  malt  made 
faasbMU  progressive  since  1855;  and  it*  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  since  tJiat 
year  the  account  has  been  diminished  by  about  3,000,000  bushels  used  bj  dis- 
tillers. This  satisfiictory  growth  of  the  revenue  derived  from  malt  is  no  doobi 
chiefly  due  to  the  uniformly  prosperous  condition  of  the  oountiy  for  several 

J  rears  past;  but  there  are  other  causes  which  have  greatly  assisted  in  this  deve- 
opment  of  the  malt  trade.  The  increase  in  the  spirit  duties  in  Sootbuid  and 
Ireland  is  well  known  to  have  caused  a  considerable  augmentation  in  tbe  oon- 
sumption  of  beer  in  those  countries,  while  the  free  importation  of  foreign  bari^» 
and  the  improved  quality  of  that  article,  have  enabled  maltsters  to  meet  tibe 
demands  of  the  brewers.  Fully  two-thirds  of  our  baiiey  crop  is  used  far  malt- 
ing, but  our  imports  of  foreign  barley  are  about  1,700,000  quarters  yearly.  TItt 
average  price  of  barl^  in  England  and  Wales  was,  in 


9.  d. 
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Out  of  4,866,402  quarters  of  malt  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
ended  30th  of  September,  1859,  3,541,766  were  made  by  wholesale  brewers, 
914,.538  by  victuallers,  and  410,098  by  retail  brewers. 

Tlie  following  table  continues  down  the  statistics  given  at  page  462,  and  sbows 
the  quantity  of  malt  charged  with  duty  and  the  amount  of  revenue  received 
thereon  in  various  years  since  1840,  in  the  difierent  divisions  of  the  kingdom:— > 


rean. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Inland. 

TotaL 

Amoant 
of  Duty. 

1841 
1845 
1860 
1856 
1859 

BoBhelB. 
80,956,348 
30,608,942 
84,423,489 
80,576,594 
40,953,190 

Bnshels. 

4,058,246 

4,858,036 

4,639,150 

8,192,091 

1,575,605 

BnabeliL 

1,149,691 

1,684,110 

1,682,102 

1,489,928 

2,237.348 

Boahela. 
86,164,286 
36,546,088 
40,744,750 
35,208.608 
44.766,043 

4,889,237 
4,937,97S 
6,611,441 
6,M7,104 
0,862,468 

In  1854  the  duty  on  malt  made  from  barley  was  increased  in  oonseqnenoe  o£ 
the  war  fitun  2s  7d,  and  5  per  cent,  to  At  per  bushel,  and  that  made  #Dm  here  or 
bigg  from  2s,  and  5  per  cent,  to  3s  Id  per  bushel,  commencing  May  8.  On  the 
5mof  July,  1 856,  the  war  duty  was  repealed,  viz.  on  malt  from  barley  Is  Sid  per 
bushel,  and  fix)m  here  or  bigg  Is  Id  per  busheL 

MALTA.->The  population  of  this  ishind  was  in  1842. 114,499,  and  m  1857, 
140,303,  of  whom  131,262  were  Maltese,  1111  British  residents,  1084  fordgners, 
and  6146  military.    The  area,  including  the  island  of  Gozo,  is  1 1 5  square  miles. 

Though  properly  speaking  this  island  is  little  better  than  a  barren  rock,  it  has 
become  bv  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  as  fiur  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  will  admit,  an  exceedingly  ^ile  and  well-cultivated  district  The 
cultivated  land  in  the  whole  island  is  estimated  at  40,000  acres. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  now  averages  idiout  £135,000.  There  are  about 
190  vessels  owned  in  Malta,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  31,500  tons.  The  ex- 
ports in  1857  were  valued  at  1,850,872,  and  the  imports  at  £2,361,046.  Malta 
IS  the  principal  place  of  arrival  and  departure  for  steamers  in  the  Meditecraneaa] 
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British,  Frencb,  &c,  with  mailB  and  pessengen  fbr  India,  ConBtantinople,  &e. 
Of  2856  yessels,  registering  432,996  tons,  which  entered  the  port  in  1857, 879 
vessels  and  153,809  tons  were  British. 

MARBLE. — Hiere  are  marble  quarries  in  Somersetshire,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Derby  and  Wales.  Ireland  is  ezceedinglj  rich  in  some  varieties  of  marble,  and 
of  these  the  black  marbles  of  Kilkenny  and  Qalwaj  and  the  green  kinds  from 
Gonnamera  are  well  known  and  much  exported.  The  quarries  from  which 
these  are  obtained  are  considered  capable  of  almost  indefinite  extension. 

In  Derbyshire  there  are  three  quarries  near  Matlock  fh>m  which  about  20,000 
cubic  feet  of  marble  are  annually  obtained,  and  the  Ashford  Quarry,  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  furnishes  about  500  tons  of  black  marble.  This  is 
the  finest  known,  both  for  colour  and  texture.  1%  lies  in  beds  of  fix>m  half-an- 
inch  to  ten  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  demand  for  it  would  be  veiy  great,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  extremely  subject  to  veins  of  white  calcareous  spar  a^  shakes, 
which  render  it  difficult  to  procure  in  large  sizes  of  pure  black. 

Mari>le  is  imported  from  Sardinia,  Italy,  France  and  Belffium,  in  blocks  and 
slabs  for  working  into  statuary  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  following  figures 
show  the  quanti^  imported  of  late  years : 


BoogtaBlocka 

S«wii,*e. 

Cwts. 

Cwt& 
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. 

74,972 
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. 
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• 

113,050 
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18,265 
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• 

103,859 

- 

m 

m 

12,048 
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• 

63,846 

• 

m 

m 

17,509 
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• 

95,751 

. 

m 

. 

20,965 

1858 

- 

81,127 

- 

- 

- 

22,500 

Manufactured  marble  has  been  admitted  duty  firee  since  1st  June,  1853. 

MARKETS.— Smithfield  market  was  abolished  on  the  11th  June,  1855, 
after  existing  for  about  800  years,  and  the  great  Metropolitan  cattle  market 
transferred  to  a  new  site  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington,  was  opened  on  the 
13th  June  by  the  Prince  Consort.  The  new  market  forms  a  square  area,  paved 
throughout  with  granite,  surrounded  by  a  handsome  railing  with  gates  oma- 
menti^  with  a  lofty  dock-tower  in  the  centre,  and  provided  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  It  covers  about  1 5  acres,  while  the  lairs,  &c.,  absorb  about  as 
much  more,  and  an  ample  surplus  (of  35  acres)  is  left  for  fiiture  contingencies. 

Under  the  head  of  Cattlb  Tbads  some  particulars  have  already  been  given 
of  the  live  stock  slaughtered.  The  sales  at  Smithfield  in  1854  amounted  to 
263,008  cattle  and  1,539,380  sheep. 

The  great  market-day  before  Christmas  serves  as  a  good  criterion  of  the  con- 
sumption and  ruling  prices  of  meat  in  the  metropolis;  and  the  following  were 
the  average  prices  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  and  the  number  c^  live  stock  exhibited  in 
two  difierent  years—all  the  stock  shown  are  not  usually  sold: 

MoNDAT,  Decsmbiss  17, 1849. 


B«ef.       -       .       -       S4to40 
Mutton     -       -       -       S6to46 


s.  d.        t.  d.  Number. 

Beasts  .....  6,765 

Sheep  .....  24,000 

Calves  .....  180 


Veal         -       -       -       80to40 

Pork        -       •       -       a2to40j   Pigs  .       •       •       .      •         230 

Monday,  Decehber  11, 1854. 


Beef  .  .  -  S6to64 

Kutton  -  -  -  43t054 

Teal  -  .  .  40to58 

Poik  .  -  •  S6to48 


Beasts  .....  6,181 

Sheep  .....  22,822 

Calyes  .....  106 

Pigs  .....  288 


There  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  of  late  years  to  send  up  to  London 
country-killed  meat,  and  hence  the  dead  markets  of  Newgate,  LeadenhaU, 
Whitechapel  and  other  localities,  do  a  more  increased  amount  of  business.    Tbo 
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qnantHy  bronght  into  LondoQ  yearly  has  been  Tsrioiuly  eitimated  ai  hoot 
40,000  to  67,600  tons. 

Billingtgate  fish  market  has  been  rebnilt  and  much  enlarged  and  improfed. 
There  are  also  public  markets  in  Farringdon  Street  and  nearUnngerfiwd  Bridge. 

The  new  Coal  Exchange  was  opened  in  Lower  Thames  Street  fay  the  FriuDe 
Consort,  Oct.  30,  1S49. 

MAURITIUS.*The  popnUdon  of  this  island  in  1857  was  238,363,  of  wbom 
156,851  were  males  and  81 1,512  females.  Of  the  aggregate  popolatioii  142.534 
were  Indian  emigrants  introduced  to  cnltiyate  sugar,  &c,  veiy  many  of  whom 
ultimately  settle  in  the  island.  Of  the  Indian  population  53,243  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  24,048  in  trade  and  oHmnerce. 

The  proeress  of  the  island  has  been  steadily  onward  for  some  yean  past,  and 
it  has  within  itself  all  the  necessary  elements  for  making  cheap  sugar,  in  a  rkfa 
soil,  the  best  of  machinery  and  materials  for  manufacture,  and  an  ahnndant 
supply  of  labour. 

So  iar  from  the  opinion  expressed  at  page  468  being  eonfiimedy  that  sugar 
cultivation  had  attained  its  maximum,  the  exports  have  more  than  trebled*  and 
in  the  three  years  ending  1857  the  average  shipments  of  sugar  were  2,209,000 
cwts.  and  of  rum  273,000  gallons.  The  imports  comprise  chiefly  grain  and  live 
stock,  and  were  to  the  value  of  £72,000;  machineiy  and  mill-work  to  the  valneof 
£76,000,  guano  5000  or  6000  tons,  and  specie.  The  shipping  tmde  baa  largdy 
increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statistics  of  entries: 

British  Veaofils  Tonnaga  Foreigo  Vewela.  ToniiaML 

1S4S                   889  90,616                    60                  lt,S71 

1860                   888  114,606                    89                   21,669 

1857                   468  182,278                  S60                  89,716 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  has  increased  to  about  £400,000. 

MERCHANT  SHIFPING  ACT,  1854.  TUs  Act,  the  17  and  18  Viet  e. 
104,  which  commenced  May  1, 1855,  comprises  all  the  laws  affecting  British 
Merchant  Shipping,  with  the  exception  oi  the  laws  relating  to  the  poblic  reve> 
nue,  to  emigrant  passengers,  and  those  that  exclusively  refer  to  £ast  India 
ships.  It  is  chiefly  a  consolidation  of  former  statutes,  abstracts  of  maoj  of 
which  have  been  given  in  the  body  of  the  present  work;  but  tiie  alteration  of 
details  and  the  additions  are  numerous  and  important.  As  the  extreme  balk  of 
the  Act,  consisting  of  548  sections,  besides  a  large  mass  of  forms  and  tabfea, 
renders  an  intelligible  abridgment  hardly  practicable,  all  we  shall  attempt  is 
to  indicate  some  of  the  leading  changes  introduced. 

The  Act  is  dirided  into  eleven  parta.  The  first  part  relates  to  tiie  Board  of 
Trade,  its  functions  in  superintending  merchant  shipping  and  seamen.  In  tiiis 
division  there  is  nothing  new  except  the  extension  of  existing  proviskms, 
making  documents  issuedby  the  Board  receivable  as  legal  evidence.  Important 
alterations  are  in  Part  two,  referring  to  the  tonnage,  measurement  and  reffietry 
qf  sMps.  The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  new  and  former  mode  of 
measurement  are,  that  the  number  of  measurements  taken  is  much  greater,  and 
increases  with  the  size  of  the  ship;  and  the  results,  or  cubical  contents,  are  de- 
termined by  what  is  known  as  Stirling's  rule.  Provision  is  also  made  for  mea- 
suring the  space  between  decks,  as  well  as  all  covered  space  available  for 
carrying  passengers  «r  caigo;  the  forecastle  used  by  the  jsmw  being  excepted, 
unless  it  exceed  one- twentieth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  excess  only  being 
added.  In  regard  to  steam-ships,  specified  deductions  are  made  for  machinery, 
&c.  The  register  tonnage  and  number  of  certificate  of  regist^  are  to  be  carved, 
or  otherwise  permanently  marked,  on  the  main  beam  of  all  British  ships.  But 
the  Act  does  not  make  it  compulsory  to  adopt  the  new  measurement  in  r^ard 
to  ships  already  registered. 

Considerable  changes  are  Introduced  in  reference  to  onmerth^  and  registry  qf 
ships.  The  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  has  rendered  the  old  stringent  rules 
of  registiy  unnecessary;  provision  being  made  for  simply  asoertaiDing  the  na> 
tionality  of  the  ship,  for  enbjecting  her  to  muliicl|»l  laws,  and  for  preTenUng  a 
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ftaadnlent  usmnption  of  tlie  national  flag.  Greater  facilities  are  ako  afforded 
for  the  transfer  of  ships  by  the  registered  owners,  who  are  empowered  ( Section 
76)  to  dispose  of  their  ships,  by  way  of  mortgajg^e  or  sale,  at  any  place  ont  of  the 
eonntry  or  possession  in  which  the  port  of  registry  is  situate;  for  which  purpose 
certificates  are  to  be  granted  by  the  Registrar. 

Part  3,  which  relates  to  masters  and  seamen,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Act,  extending,  as  it  does,  over  180  danses.  It  moreover  contains  manj 
important  alterations  of  the  former  Acts»  and  much  additional  matter.  Power  is 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the  misconduct  of  and  to  remove 
shipping-masters.  The  fees  paid  to  the  shipping-offices,  on  ships  under  100 
tons,  are  slightly  reduced,  and  on  those  above  10&  tons  slightly  raised.  £za* 
mination  and  certificates  of  masters  and  mates  are  extendi  to  all  home-trade 
ships  employed  in  canying  passengers  (section  131)— but  every  person  who, 
before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1854,  has  served  as  master  of  a  home-trade 
passenger  ship  (section  135),  ml  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  service  as  master 
of  home-trade  passenger  ships;  and  a  similar  rule  applies  to  mates.  No  certi- 
ficate of  a  home-trade  passenger  ship  will  entitle  die  holder  to  go  to  sea  aa 
master  or  mate  of  a  foreign  going  ship.  All  indentures  ot  apprenticeihip  (sect. 
143)  are  to  be  exempt  firom  stamp  duty;  and  all  apprentices  are  to  appear  before 
the  shippini^-master,  to  whom  also  the  indentures  are  to  be  produced:  in  de- 
fkult  of  which  the  shipmaster  will  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 

In  the  engagement  and  tupply  qf  seatnen  the  Board  of  Trade  retains  the 
power  of  granting  licenses  to  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit;  but  any  persons 
(sect.  147)  yvho  are  bond Jidg  the  servants  and  in  the  constant  employ  of  the 
owner,  may  also  provide  seamen  for  his  ships.  The  agreement  to  be  made  with 
seamen  (sect.  149  >,  which  must  be  in  form  sanction^  by  the  Board,  is  to  con- 
tain certain  particulars  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  probable  duration  of  the 
voyage,  number  and  description  of  the  crew,  the  capacity  in  which  the  seamen  are 
to  serve,  &c.  The  engagement  of  seamen  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign  conn- 
tries  (sections  169*60)  is  assimilated  to  the  practice  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(except  in  regard  to  colonial  ships  when  in  their  own  oolonv) ;  sudi  seamen,  in 
forei^  ports,  are  to  be  engaged  before  a  British  Consular  o&cer. 

With  respect  to  the  wagss  of  seamen,  advance  notes  are  to  be  no  longer  r^ 
cognised.  Power  is  given  to  relatives  to  sue  on  allotment  notes,  either  in  the 
County  Court,  or  in  a  summary  manner.  Facilities  are  to  be  afibrded  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  (section  177)  to  remit,  through  Money,  orders  issued  b^  shipping- 
masters,  the  wages  of  seamen  and  apprentices,  to  their  friends.  Savmgs'-banks 
for  seamen  may  be  estaUished  in  sucn  ports  within  the  United  Eingd<un,  either 
in  shipping-offices  or  elsewhere,  as  may  appear  expedient  to  the  Board.  Freight 
as  the  "  mother  of  wages,"  no  longer  exists  (section  183).  In  all  cases  of  wreck, 
unless  proof  be  adduced  that  he  has  not  exerted  himself^  the  seamen  will,  like 
any  other  lured  servant,  be  entitled  to  wages  for  the  services  actually  rendered. 
But  if,  through  wreck  or  other  casualty,  the  service  terminate  before  the  period 
contemplated  in  the  agreement,  he  is  only  to  be  entitled  to  wages  for  the  time 
of  service  prior  to  sudi  termination.  The  power  of  recovering  wages  smn- 
marily  is  extended  from  £20  to  £50.  The  master  has  also  the  same  remedy 
(section  191);  power  being  given  to  any  Admiralty  Court  to  detennine  any 

auestion  of  account  which  may  be  raised.  Provision  is  made  (section  192),  in 
le  event  of  the  relatives  of  seamen  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish,  that  the 
charge  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  Uie  wages  of  such  seamen,  ia.  the  event  of 
seamen  or  apprentices  being  discharged  abroad  by  sale  of  ship  or  otherwise  (seo- 
iion  205),  certificates  of  diMhmge  are  to  be  given,  and  the  men  are  to  be  sent 
home  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

In  regasd  to  provisions  and  health  on  board  ship,  a  shipmaster  subjects  him- 
aelf  (section  221)  to  a  fine  of  £20.  on  omitting  to  provide  proper  provisions  and 
water.  The  result  of  any  official  examination  in  the  matter  must  be  entered  in 
the  log*  Bat  seamen  making  groundless  complaints  are  to  be  liable  to  forfeit 
A  snm  not  esoeeding  a  week's  wages.    In  case  ue  stipulated  aUowanoe  of  pro- 
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TiBions  be  redaced,  or  of  bad  qoality,  withoat  the  sapplj  of  equiTslent  sabeli* 
tutes,  the  Act  proyidet  compensatioii  to  seamen  for  soch  priratioii,  of  froca  4d 
to  U  per  day.    The  expenses  attending  iUness  (tfarongh  injniy  reoeiTed  in  the 
service  of  the  ship^  of  masters,  seamen,  or  apprentices,  or  borial  in  the  event  dt 
death  (section  228),  are  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  withoat  any  dednctioii  Iran  ths 
wages  dae.    As,  idso,  is  Uie  expense  of  medicine  and  attendance  otherwise  given 
whilst  on  board.    In  the  event  of  their  removal  from  the  ship  tiirou^  illDeas  (if 
thev  afterwards  retnm  to  their  duty),  the  coet  of  removal,  medical  attendaaeey 
ana  snbsistence,  is  also  to  be  definayed  by  the  owner.    In  aU  other  cases  wnj 
'^reasonable  expense"  incurred  by  the  owner  in  respect  to  the  ilfaiese  of  sea- 
men, and  in  respect  to  the  bnrial  of  any  seaman  or  apprentice  who  may  die  in 
the  service,  is  to  be  dedacted  fiom  their  wages.  Every  foreign-going  ship  having 
100  persons  on  boaord  is  bound  to  ctary  a  suigeon  (section  230),  under  a  penalty 
of  £100,  for  every  voyage.    Provision  is  made  that  every  seaman  or  ajmrentice 
sleeping  in  a  hammock  shall  have  a  space  of  not  less  than  nine  superficial  leet,  or 
54  cubic  feet,  and  if  not  in  hammocks,  not  less  than  12  feet,  or  72  cubic  fiiet; 
and  the  space  must  be  kept  free  from  stores  or  goods  of  eny  kind. 

In  the  event  of  seamen  volunteering  in  the  Navg,  and  it  becomes  neceasary  to 
engage  substitutes  for  the  merchant  ship  they  have  left,  the  owners  may  tpflj  to 
the  Admiralty  Covart  for  repayment  of  any  extra  expenses  thus  incurred.  It  is 
also  provided  (section  216)  that  the  owner  shall  be  repaid  anjr  advance  made,  if 
not  duly  earned,  to  seamen  so  entering  the  Navy.  There  is  (section  857}  a 
penalty  of  £10  on  any  one  for  enticing  seamen  or  apprentices  to  desert,  and  £30 
for  harbouring  deserters. 

Power  is  given  (section  240)  to  any  Oourt  having  Admiralty  jurisdiction  in  any 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  remove  the  master  of  a  ship  and  appoint  another, 
upon  application  of  the  owner,  consignee,  agent,  mate,  one-third  or  more  of  the 
crew.  On  a  shipmaster  being  superaieded  during  a  voyage  (section  259),  and 
succeeded  in  command  by  another  person,  he  will  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£20,  in  default  of  delivering  to  his  successor  the  various  documents  rdating  to 
the  navigation  of  the  ship. 

The  official  logs  (section  282)  are  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  entries,  parti- 
eulars  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  happenings  on  board ;  the  amount  of 
wages  due  to  any  seaman  who  may  enter  the  Navy,  or  who  dies  during  the  Toy- 
age;  also  the  circumstances  attending  collisions,  when  they  occur.  All  entries 
in  the  Log-book,  duly  made,  are  to  1m  received  in  evidence,  subject  to  aU  just 
exceptions. 

In  respect  to  Steam  Navigation,  the  Act  provides,  that  foreign  steam  ships, 
carrying  passengers  between  places  in  the  United  ffingdom  (section  291),  are  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  British  steamships.  The  scale  of  boats  to  be 
carried  is  slighUy  modified,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  vessela. 
A  penalty,  not  exceeding  £100,  in  addition  to  any  other  liabilities  (section  302), 
is  incurred  by  any  person  placing  an  undue  weight  on  the  safety-valve  of  any 
steam  ship.  The  survey  of  passenger  ships  is  made  to  extend  to  all  steamen 
carrying  any  persons  whomsoever,  except  the  master  and  the  crew,  tilie  owner, 
his  nimily,  and  servants.  * 

The  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  lights  and  fog  signals  are  not  mate- 
rially altered,  the  Admiralty  having  tiie  power  fixim  time  to  time  to  alter  or  make 
regulations.  All  such  regulations  are  to  be  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette^ 
The  new  rules  for  ships  passing  and  meeting  each  other  (section  296),  have  been 
altered. 

Many  alterations  are  made  in  the  Pilotage  Law,  which,  as  they  chiefly  relate 
to  minor  details,  wiU  be  best  learned  from  the  Act.  By  (section  354)  all  home- 
trade  passenger  ships  are  to  employ  qualified  pilots,  unless  they  have  pikft- 
certificated  masters  and  mates,  the  penalty,  in  default,  not  to  exceed  £100.  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  owner  is  relieved  from  responsibility  (section  388) 
"  for  an^  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  saj  oualiiiea 
pilot  acting  in  charge  of  such  ship,"  within  any  district  where  the  employment 
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of  a  pilot  is  oompnlBOiy  by  law.  This  is  in  acoofdance  with  the  jadgment  of 
Dr.  Lnshington  in  ihe  case  of  the  Proieetar,  the  subject  having  rarnished  ma- 
terials for  sereral  conflicting  decisions.  There  is  nothing  to  call  for  notice  in 
respect  to  the  matter  of  Liffkthoutet,  except  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity- 
honse  (section  389)  is  extended  to  the  Channel  Islands. 

With  regard  to  Ufe-boats,  and  the  saying  of  life  and  property  from  shipwrecks 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdoin,  power  is  taken  by  the  Act  (section  418) 
to  charge  on  the  Mercantile  and  Marine  fond  the  expenses  incorred  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  life-boats,  and  for  rewarding  the  preservation  of  life  in  all 
such  cases. 

The  Wreck  and  Salvage  Law jtiow  incorporated  in  the  present  Act,  has  under- 
gone considerable  alteration.  The  powers  of  inquiring  mto  wrecks  and  casual- 
ties are  greatly  extended,  in  which  the  inspecting  officer  of  Coast-gutt^,  or 
officer  of  Customs  (section  432),  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  may 
be  engaged  and  take  evidence,  and  may  also  (section  439)  be  appointed  as  re- 
ceivers. The  Board  of  Trade  is  to  determine  all  disputes  as  to  the  amount 
payable  to  receivers,  whenever  disputes  arise.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  also 
the  power  (section  434),  when  nautical  knowledge  is  required,  to  iq>point  an 
assessor.  The  provisions  of  the  Wreck  and  Salvage  Law,  being  part  of  the 
new  Act,  are  extended  to  Scotland. 

Important  provisions  are  introduced  into  the  Act  in  respect  to  salvage.  Savine 
of  life  from  snipwreck  is  to  take  priority  of  all  other  cuiims  for  salvage;  and 
where  the  property  salved  is  not  sufficient,  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  (section 
459)  is  made  available  for  the  purpose.  Disputes  with  respect  to  salvage  claims 
not  exceeding  £200,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  an  umpire  if  necessary.  With  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned, 
the  same  reference  may  be  made  for  any  larger  sum;  but  failing  so  to  agree,  the 
latter  cases  will,  as  heretofore,  find  their  way  into  the  Admiralty  0)urt.  "niis  pro- 
vision, however,  will  be  very  beneficial  in  preventing  expensive  litigation— which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence— for  small  amounts  not  worth  the  costs.  In  all  claims 
for  salvage,  on  the  salvor  abandoning  his  lien  on  the  property,  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  master,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  snip,  to  abide  the 
decision  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  wiU  bind  the  ship,  cargo,  and  fraght  payable, 
as  well  as  the  owners  thereof,  for  the  salvage  which  may  be  acyudged  to  be  pay« 
able. 

The  alteration  in  the  law  in  regard  to  the  reapon»(biUty  qfehipotvnere  is  the 
last  subject  to  which  it  seems  necessaqr  to  direct  attention.  As  grave  doubts 
have  existed  since  the  passing  of  what  is  known  as  Lord  Campbdl's  Act,  giving 
compensation  for  injuries  received  from  accidents,  whether  or  not  injury  or  loss 
of  life  by  shipwreck  were  subject  to  its  provisions,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
the  question  is  now  set  at  rest,  by  section  504,  which  enacts  that,  in  case  of 
loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  caused  to  any  person  carried  in  a  ship,  or — ^by 
reason  of  the  improper  navigation  of  such  ship---to  any  person  carried  in  any 
other  ship  or  boat,  no  owner  of  any  seagoing  ship  shaU  be  answerable  in  dar 
mages  beyond  the  value  of  his  ship  and  Uie  freight  due,  or  to  ^pnm  due,  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence.  But  in  no  case  where  any  sndi  liabiUty  is  incurred  is 
the  value  of  such  ship  and  freight  to  be  taken  to  be  less  than  £16  per  registered 
ton.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  the  Act,  freight  is  deemed  to  include 
passage-money,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  carriage  of  goods  or  merchandise, 
which  removes  a  doubt  entertained  in  respect  to  former  Acts. 

Such  are  the  principal  new  features  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  measures  that  the  British  Legislature  ever  gave  birUi  to. 

By  a  subsequent  Act,  17  and  18  Vict,  c  120,  no  less  than  48  Acts,  or  parts  of 
Acts  are  repealed,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  their  consolidation  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  the  noticeable  clauses  are  (section  7),  enabling  the  Board  of 
Trade,  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  life- 
boats on  the  coast,  and  (section  16)  imposing  a  penalty  of  £30  on  masters  of 
vessels,  leaving  natives  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  ue  South  Sea  Islands,  in  England, 
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who  thAlllMconie  dutfgeable  to  any  p«riih,  withia  aix  BftOOlfaB  from  bang 
left,  unless  such  person  has  left  the  vessel  against  the  eooaent  of  the  Buufier. 

Saljcined  are  soma  of  the  Tables  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act:— 

Tabls  p.— (Section  125.) 
Fe&t  to  he  ehargedfor  df otters  traueaeted  at  Shtppinff-ttfflees. 


1.  EDgagtmcnt  of  Crewfc 


Ib  Bltiiw  under 

00 

CO  to 

100 

100  to 

200 

300  to 

800 

SOOto 

400 

400  to 

500 

MO  to 

COO 

600  to 

700 

700  to 

800 

SOOto 

900 

900  to  1000 

AbofTolOOO 

«• 
It 


n 
n 


t». 


4. 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
9 
9 
9 
3 


t. 

4 

7 

1ft 

0 

5 

10 

1ft 

0 

5 

10 

1ft 

0 


Ik  Dlsehsrge  of  Crew^ 


£.  a. 

Id  Ships  Older    esftoos 

-    9    4 

60  to  100  . 

-    0    7 

100  to  900   ,, 

-    0  15 

900to  300    M 

-10 

aooto  400  „ 

-     1    ft 

400to   800    „ 

-     1  10 

6<>0tO   600    ,, 

.     1  Ift 

600  to   700    H 

-80 

700  to   WO    « 

-    8    6 

SOOto  900    „ 

-    S  10 

900  to  1000   „ 

-   a  u 

AborelOOO    ^ 

.30 

And  K>  on  for  Sbipe  of  larger  Tonnage, 

Midinfr  tor  every  100  tone  above  I  Owe, 

FlTetfhnUnga. 

i.  DiKtaarge  of  Seaaea  aeiiantclj. 
Two  SbiUinga  for  eadi. 

And  M>  on  for  SbijM  of  larger  Tonnago, 

adding  tor  every  100  tons  abore  1000, 

Fire  ShUllnga. 
9.  Engagement  of  Seamen  separately. 
Two  SblUingt  for  each. 

Table  Q.-<Section  126.) 

Sums  to  be  deducted  from  Wagee  by  ivay  qf  Partial  ^paymemt  qf  Fern  U^ 

TalU  P. 

1.  Tn  respect  of  Engagements  and  Dls- 

eharge  of  Crews,  upon  each  Engage- 

ment  and  each  Discharge  a.  d, 

Trom  Wages  of  any  Mate,  Punier, 

Engineer,  Snigeon,  Carpenter,  or 

Steward  ....16 
V^em  all  others  exoeptAppreaticca  1    0 


1  In  respect  of  Engagemoits  and 
charges  of  Seamen  separately, 
each  Kngsgemeai  and  eada  Diacharga 

One  Shnilag. 


Table  R.— (Section  ISS.) 
Feet  to  be  charged  am  SxamvMtiom, 


For  a  Certidcato  as  Master 
For  a  Certificate  as  Mate 


«.  d. 

•    0 

0    0 


Table  T.— (Section  314.) 


Fees  to  be  ehargedfor  the  Survey  qfPateenger  Steamer: 

£.  &  a. 

For  Stesmers  not  exceeding  100  tons  -  -  -900 

For  Steamers  exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  SOO  tons  •       S    0    0 

For  Steamers  exceedhig  300  and  not  exceeding  600  tons  -       4   0    0 

And  for  every  additional  800  tons  an  additional  -  .  -       10    0 

HEECUBT.-- &e  Quickbilteb. 

MEXICO. — ^This  repabUc  now  oonsiflts  of  23  departments,  2  territories,  and 
a  federal  district.  The  whole  area  inclndes  846,615  square  miles,  with  a  ool- 
lectiTe  popolation  estimated  in  1850  at  7,485,206.  Sinaloa  and  Sodofs  oooi* 
prising  7865  square  miles  and  300,000  population,  were  delirered  up  to  tho 
United  States  by  the  treatjr  of  1853,  and  Tefanantepec  sold  to  the  Umted  Statea 
for  25  million  dollars. 

According  to  the  records  of  tfao  Mexican  Goremment,  the  tbIbo  of  the  fove^n 
imports  into  tiiai  Republic  at  the  present  date  is  abont  26,000,000  dollars,  azid 
that  of  die  exports  28/)00,000  dollars,  making  a  total  foreign  interchan^  of  im- 
ports and  exports  of  54,000,000  doUiurs  per  ammm.  This  conuneroe  is  dicta* 
b^ed  as  fdlowB: 


Exchanges  with  England   - 
Exchanges  with  the  United  States 
Exchangee  with  France 
Exchangee  with  German  j  • 
Exchanges  with  Spain        • 
Exchanges  with  Belgium   • 


Dollars. 
83,40a000 
8,700,000 
ft,500,000 
2,060,000 
1.200,000 
400,000 


DoUara. 

Exchanges  with  Guatemala,  ChII]«  Ac.  500,000 
Exchanges  with  Cuba  -  -  1,900,000 
Exchanges  with  India  and  CMna     1,000,000 

Total       -       54,000,000 
£10,800,000 
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The  nnmber  of  vessels  that  entered  at  Vent  Crnz  in  1858  were  20S,  of 
29,701  tons.  The  value  of  cargoes  in  British  yesselB  that  entered  were  in  1852, 
£281,229  {  in  1853,  £503,718  ;  m  1854,  £294,534  ;  in  1855,  £399,891.  At 
Tampioo  84  vessels,  of  10,140  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  £266,340,  entered 
in  1858.  At  MazatJan  50  vessels,  of  22,028  tons,  entered  in  the  same  year. 
A  Im^e  trade  has  recently  sprung  up  in  Istle,  or  Mexican  fibre,  as  it  is  termedi 
which  is  exported  from  Tampico  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000,000  lbs.  a  year  to 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  strong  fibre  obtained  from 
the  agave;  used  as  a  substitute  for  bristles  in  bmsh-mafing.  About  half-a- 
million  sterling  of  specie  is  shipped  annually  firom  Tampico  in  the  British  mail 
contract  packets. 

MILK.  The  ag^gate  consumption  of  milk  in  the  United  Kingdom  has,  ex- 
cluding the  other  dairy  products  obtained  from  it,  been  ronghlv  estimated  at  1300 
miMon  quarts  per  annum,  which  would  re(}uire  to  supply  it  half-armillion  milch 
cows.  The  demand  for  nodlk  in  London,  Liveipool,  Manchester  and  other  large 
towns  is  veiT  great,  and  if  we  could  arrive  with  any  precision  at  the  extent  of 
the  metropolitan  consumption,  it  would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  investigar 
tion.  If  we  take  the  resident  and  fioating  population  of  London  at  3,000,000, 
and  assume  that  they  use  a  quarter  of  a  pint  each  per  day,  this  would  require 
a  weekly  supply  of  656,250  gallons,  or  17,062,500  bam  (or  double)  gallons  a 
year,  for  which  the  consumers  pay  at  least  £1,706,250. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  London  supply  now  comes  up  by  railway  from 
considerable  distances,  and  the  country  milk  trade  is  daily  increasing.  Scarcely 
one-fifth  of  the  London  supply  is  furnished  by  cows  kept  in  the  metropolitan 
lay-fftaUs,  and  no  doubt  ere  long  the  whole  wiU  come  from  the  suburban  districts 
and  the  home  counties.  According  to  the  London  Directory  there  are  about 
3000  dairvmen  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis;  what  number  of  itinerant  milk 
vendors  there  may  be  would  be  difficult  to  state.  There  are  also  professed  ven- 
dors of  asses'  milk  for  invalids. 

Various  plans  for  the  production  of  artificial  milk  and  the  preservation  of  milk 
in  a  solidified  form,  have  been  brought  before  the  public  from  time  to  time, 
but  none  have  attained  to  much  commercial  importaiice. 

MOHAIR.  The  commercial  term  for  the  long  silky  hair  of  the  Angora 
goat.  It  is  imported  under  the  name  of  Turkey  goats'  wool,  and  the  manu&o- 
ture,  which  chiefly  centres  in  Bradford,  is  now  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  woollen  trade.  The  quantity  of  this  goats'  hair  received  has  fluctuated  con- 
siderably. From  1844  to  1847  the  imports  averaged  about  1,800,000  lbs., 
between  that  period  and  1852  they  averaged  only  about  200,000  lbs.  annually. 
Since  1853  the  average  imports  have  been  about  3,000,000  lbs. 

Mohair  is  particularly  adapted  for  damasks,  velvet  for  coach  linings,  curtains 
and  ladies'  dresses,  mixed  with  cotton  and  silk,  and  produces  a  most  agreeable 
texture.  A  large  quantity  of  the  yam  spun  from  it  m  this  country  is  exported 
to  fVance  and  Germany,  where  it  is  cJiien^  manufactured  into  velvet 

In  ttte  last  ten  years  llieprice  of  mohanr  has  advanced  with  the  extended  do- 
mand  and  consumption.  While  in  1849  it  sold  at  1«  8e{  per  lb.,  in  1859  it  had 
advanced  to  S$  per  lb. 

The  Angora  goat  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  Cape  Colony,  South 
Australia  and  parts  of  the  United  States. 

MONEY.— ^^  Coinage,  Gold,  &c 

MOROCCO.  The  population  dT  this  empire  is  now  only  reckoned  at  about 
6,000,000,  and  the  value  of  its  import  and  export  trade  is  a  little  over 
£2,000,000  sterling.  The  population  of  Mazagan  is  about  rsoo,  and  of  Mogadore 
16,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  Moors,  and  4000  Jews.  Mogadore  harbour  is  con- 
sidered the  best  along  the  coast  The  population  of  the  province  of  Tangier 
consists  of  about  200,000  souls;  the  town  comprises  8500,  6000  being  Moors, 
and  2200  Jews.  The  imports  into  Tangier  in  1856  were  of  the  value  of 
£135,566,  of  which  £101,773  was  British  goods.  The  exports  were  £77,263, 
of  which  £63,580  was  British  goods.  The  town  of  Tetuan  consists  of  about 
22,000  Moon,  and  10,000  Jews,  and  the  whole  province  or  government  100,000, 

p 
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The  TCsselB  that  entered  at  the  several  ports  of  Morocoo  in  1855  w«n 
836,  of  74,679  tons;  the  Talae  of  their  cargoes  beii^g  £444,753.  At  Tkngier 
the  entries  in  1856  were  313  ships,  of  1964  tons.  At  Tetnan,  109  afaipe, 
and  1617  tons.  At  Mo^adore,  114  ships,  and  14,114  tons,  with  cargoes  TBlned 
at  £336,518.  The  chief  traide  here  is  British— comprising  61  Tess^si,  and 
7986  tons,  with  cargoes  of  the  yalne  of  £268,102,  while  the  retom  cargoes  are 
abont  the  same  value.  The  general  trade  of  Morocco  at  all  the  ports  in  1856 
was—imports,  £987,119;  exports,  £1,090,218.  The  entries  of  abxps  in  the 
same  year,  98,184  toiis,  of  which  53,357  tons  were  British. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL  is  that  beantifal  white  enamel  which  forma  the 

Cter  part  of  the  substance  of  most  oyster  shells,  but  espedallj  the  larger  ones 
d  in  the  seas  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  is  much  need  now  for 
pearl  button  making,  for  paper  knires,  toys,  inlaying  work,  and  various  fiuicy 
articles.  In  1845  it  was  admitted  duty  free,  but  it  was  only  in  1853  that  mother 
of  pearl  shells  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  appear  in  the  Board  o£ 
Trade  retains.    The  imports  since  then  have  been  as  follows  :«- 

Cwts.  VAhi& 

1S6S  ...  16,480  ...  ~ 

1854  ...  86.644  ...  £88,909 

1855  ...  aO.lSO  ...  34,684 
1896  48,038  ...  76,544 
1867  ...  84,aS4  ...  57,819 
1858  ...  86,106  ...  6Q;448 

There  are  about  six  commercial  Tarieties  of  these  shells,  known  as  the  wliite 
edge,  brought  from  China  and  Singapore;  the  yellow  edge,  from  Manila;  pore 
white,  frx)m  Bombay,  Egypt,  and  South  America;  and  the  black,  fivm  the  Soath 
Sea  Islands.  These  are  further  subdivided  according  to  size  and  quality.  The 
smallest  are  the  South  American,  weig^g  about  half -pound  per  shell  (the 
single  Tolve);  the  Dombay  and  Egyptian  weigh,  about  f  Iba.;  the  Sooth  Ses 
(black\  1  lb. ;  and  the  Singapore  and  Aianila  as  much  1  ^  lb.  The  price  of  these 
shells  nas  risen  greatly  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  more  yaried  uses  and  increased 
demand.  The  black  or  South  Sea  shell^  which  were  fbrmeriy  of  little  Talne, 
since  the  change  of  fashion  which  brought  into  use  the  large  dari^  pearl  buttons 
for  lady's  paletots,  gentlemen's  waistcoats,  shooting-coats,  &a,  hare  risen  lolly 
100  per  cent  in  price.  Eren  the  small  true  pearl  oyster  i^dl  from  the  fisheries 
of  Ceylon,  which  were  deemed  worthless,  hare  now  come  into  use  for  tiie 
nacreous  substance  which  they  furnish,  for  although  thin  it  serves  for  inlay* 
ing  and  other  purposes. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  A  considerable  import  and  export  trade  is 
carried  on  in  musical  instruments  of  various  kinds.  In  1853  and  1854,  the 
declared  value  of  the  British  made  instruments  of  bU.  sorts,  exported,  was 
£173,300  per  annum^  but  since  then  the  amount  has  only  averaged  about 
£140,000  per  annum.  About  600  foreign  made  piano-fortes  and  3000  to  4000 
harmoniums,  besides  other  instruments  are  imported.  The  aggregate  valne  of 
the  musical  instruments,  imported  in  1858  was  £128,856. 

MYROBALANS.  One  or  more  species  of  this  dried  fruit,  chiefly  the 
TemUnalia  Chebula,  is  now  largely  imported  into  this  country  from  IndJa  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  purposes.  The  imports  frequently  reach  9000  tons  a 
year. 

NAPLES.  The  political  position  of  this  State  has  been  materially  altered  in 
the  present  year  1860.  The  insutrectionaiy  movement  under  Garib^di  has  re- 
sulted in  the  expulsion  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  annexation  of  the  klng^ 
dom  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sardinia.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Continental  States  in  1856  was  6,886,030  souls,  and  of  the  Island 
of  Sidly,  2,242.000.  The  town  of  Palermo  had  in  1857,  200,000  inhabitanU. 
The  national  debt  of  the  kingdom  amounted  in  1854  to  £20,312,000.  The 
revenue  in  1856  was  £5,271,061.  The  imports  in  1857  of  the  Continental 
States  amounted  to  £2,985,000,  and  of  the  island,  £971,362.  The  exports 
were,  Continental  States,  £2,490^000,  and  the  island,  £2,193,964. 
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NATAL*  This  settlement  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Soath  AiHca,  fonnerhr 
a  dependency  of  the  Cape  Colonj,  was  constituted  a  separate  colony  in  1849.  It 
embraoes  an  area  of  not  less  than  20,000  square  miles.  Durban  is  the  sea-port 
and  commercial  town,  but  Fietermaritzbwg,  50  nules  inland,  is  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  population  of  the  colony  in  1 857  was  121 ,068,  of  whom  1 1 2,906  were 
coloured.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1859  was  £200,000,  and  of  the  exports, 
£100,000.  The  principal  shipments  were  wool,  £24,000;  butter,  £18,000; 
ivoiy,  £16,618;  arrow-root,  £13,436;  sugar  and  molasses^  £9368.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  colony  was  £51,000. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  All  vestiges  of  these  celebrated  laws  mav  be  now 
considered  to  have  been  swept  away  by  recent  statutes.  The  high-rate  of 
freights  in  1853  led  to  an  important  inroad  on  exclusive  maritime  immunities, 
and  which  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  seamen  to  man  the  mercantile 
navy.  Under  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  131,  sect.  81,  the  &mous  protective  clause 
requiring  the  master  of  a  British  ship,  and  the  whole  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
his  crew,  to  be  British  seamen  is  repealed.  But  the  conclusive  advance  in  mari- 
time liberality  was  made  in  1854  by  opening  the  Coasting  Trade  to  foreign 
ships.  By  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107,  no  goods  or  passengers  can  be  carried  coast- 
wise from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  nor  to  or  from  the  Isle 
of  Man  or  the  Channel  Islands  except  in  British  ships.  These  restrictive  en- 
actments are  repealed  by  19  Vict.  c.  5;  subject  to  the  Customs'  Act,  1853. 
Foreign  ships  in  the  coasting  trade  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
British  ships;  and  so  are  foreign  steam  vessels  carrjing  passengers. 

The  national  flag  still  continaes  under  cover,  and  by  16  and  17  Vict,  c  137, 
sect.  33,  to  prevent  undue  assumption  of  the  British  mig  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  person  use  the  British  flag  and  assume  the  British  national  character  on 
boaM  any  ship,  owned  by  any  persons  not  being  entitled  by  law  to  own  British 
ships  ana  navigate  them  under  British  colours  and  papers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  Adp  appear  to'be  a  British  ship,  it  shall  be  lawfrU  for  any  officer  on 
full  pay  in  the  Naval  service,  or  any  officer  of  Customs,  to  seize  and  detain 
such  ship  on  the  high  seas  or  in  any  British  port,  and  to  bring  her  for  a4judicar 
tion  before  a  Court  of  Admiralty.  If  it  is  made  to  appear  to  such  Court  that 
such  ship  has  been  so  navigated  under  the  British  flag  and  British  papers,  the 
Court  may  pronounce  the  ship  to  be  confiscated,  to  the  Queen. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  The  population  of  this  British  American  colony  is 
now  213,187  sotils.  The  latest  official  statistics  of  the  colony  are  for  1857,  and 
from  these  we  find  that  the  .revenue  was  £135,094,  and  the  expenditure, 
£134,598.  3170  vessels,  of  587,595  tons  entered,  and  3181,  of  659,277  tons 
cleared.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £1,418,943,  and  the  exports  at 
£917,775.  THe  principal  exports  were  £11,751  worth  of  fish  (preserved  and 
fresh),  £12,039  of  dry  salted  fish,  and  £45,490  of  wet  salted  fish,  £1910  of 
smoked  fish,  £77,343  of  boards  and  scantlings,  £459,662  of  deals,  and  £116,615 
of  pine  timber.  There  were  £643,954  acres  of  cleared  land,  the  produce  of 
wheat  being  206,635  bushels,  and  that  of  oats  1,411,164.  Wheat  averaged 
St  9d  per  bushel,  and  oats  3s.  In  1857,  there  were  22,044  horses,  106,263 
homed  beasts,  168,038, sheep,  and  47,932  swine.  The  rate  of  wages  for  domes- 
tic labour  was  £2  10»  to  £3  per  month  (with  board);  predial  labour  £2  10s  to 
£4 per  month;  and  trades,  &»  6d  to  ICis  per  day. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  The  population  of  this  island  in  1857  was  122,638 
souls.  The  revenue,  £149,324;  .liie  vessels  which  entered  the  ports  of  the 
colony,  1538,  measuring  203,162  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports,  £1,413,423 ; 
and  of  the  exports,  £1,651,165. 

NEW  GRANADA.  The  republic  is  now  divided  into  nine  provinces,  has 
an  area  of  515,235  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  the  year  1853  of  2,363,054 
souls.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entcoied  at  Panama  in  1858  was  142,  of 
92,034  tons,  and  with  cargoes  valued  at  £11,373,424.  The  value  of  the 
cargoes  cleared  in  the  same  year  was  '£2,468^203.  The  vessels  that  entered  at 
Santa  Martha  in  1855  were  140,  of  46,043  tons,  and  with  cargoes  worth 
£634,500.    At  the  port  of  Bio  Hacha  in  1858,  52  vessels,  of  10,376  tons,  and 
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cargoes  worth  £22,500;  the  export  cftrgoes  bdiig  Tahted  at  £98,700.  At 
Carthogena  the  entries  in  1858  were  99  veasela  and  73,480  tons.  Hie  cargoes 
entered  in  1854  were  valned  at  £62,538,  and  those  cleared  at  £254,603.  At 
Savanilla  in  1858,  the  entries  were  56  ships,  10,652  tons,  and  caigoes  worth 
£26,213.  The  dearanceswere  106  ships,  15,630  tons,  with  cargoes  worth  £39 1,1 63. 

The  existing  oonunnnications  with  the  Isthmus  are  alineofBritishmail  steamers 
twice  each  month  hetween  Southampton  and  Aspinwall,  oonnecting  with  the 
British  Pacific  Mail  line  nmning  between  Panama  and  V^paraiso--4oiicliing  at 
fifteen  intennediate  ports — an  English  screw  steam-ship  between  lirerpool  and 
Aspinwall.  lines  of  sailing  ressds  (o  Aspinwall  from  London,  Lirerpool,  Bor- 
deaux, Bremen,  and  New  York.  A  steam-ship  line  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  and  Aspinwall,  connecting  with  theCalifoinia  line  between  Fiaaama 
and  San  Francisco,  and  a  steam-ship  mail  line  monthly  between  Panama  and 
San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  touching  at  five  intennediate  ports. 

The  value  of  exports  for  1856,  according  to  the  OniBtom  Hoose  retoms,  was 
5,659,209  dollars.  The  gold  exported,  of  which  no  retom  is  made  is  calrakted 
at  1,800,000  doUan,  and  the  silver  at  200,000  dollars.  The  exports  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  consisting  of  peari  shells,  pearls,  hides,  gold  and  timber,  is 
esthnated  at  200,000  dollars.  The  export  of  gold,  balsam  of  Tola,  Indiarrabber 
and  dyewoods  from  the  Atrato  district,  at  60,000  dollars,  and  the  tobaoccs  hides 
and  other  articles  from  the  ports  of  Casanare  at  16*000  dollars. 

All  these  gave  a  total  of  7,935,209  dollars,  which  maj  be  divided  as  follows:— 

DoDAn. 

TMmooo,  8,687,^8  UlogramiDM,  at  S5  doUsn  per  100  Hm.  on  board         -  l,M8,»o 

8alnln6,SCe04  quintals,  34  Ibi.  at  ao  dollars  per  qolntil          -             -  1,098,130 

offee,  42,629  qointala,  at  10  dollars  per  quintal          ...  426,390 

Panama  Hats,  961,394,  »t  16  doOars  per  dos.              ...  396,G9S 

Hides,  1,003,991,  at  12  dollars  per  quintal                   ...  3&M37 

Coin,  Meat,  and  otber  Provisions                 ....  143,997 

Dyewoods-  Brasil  Wood,  9G9  tons,  at  40  dollars  per  ton           -             -  38,760 

Other  Dyewoods,  4S83  tons,  at  15  dollars  per  ton        -             •             -  63,745 

I>lTidivl,9l9U  tons,  at  40  dollars  per  ton                 ...  67,660 

India-rubber,  174,94 1  kilogrammes,  at  35  cents  per  kilogramme             -  61,299 

Cotton,  Cigars.  SaraaparUla,  ^     .             .             «             .             .  97,973 

Tiles  and  Earthenware                  .....  23^19 

TlmbOT  for  building         ......  14^940 

Baftam  of  Toln,  Tortoiseshell,  fte.              .             .             .             -  10,096 

Sugar,  Ac.        .-....-  7,565 

Miscellaneous  articles,  sooh  as  Platina,  Silrer,  Copper,  Lead,  Silver  Ore 

and  Emeralds          ......  38,06S 

CKfld,  cleared  in  tbe  Custom  House  at  Carthagena    ...  1,5S7333 

Total  ....       5,659,909 

To  which  must  be  added-^ 

Gold  not  declared            ......  1,800,000 

Exports  of  Panama          ......  900,000 

surer  exported  to  Venesoela  and  Ecuador                 ...  300,000 

Exports  of  Cbooo  and  Casanare,  of  which  no  retoms  are  made               •  76|00O 

Orand  Total  .  .  ^       7,935,909 

Dividing  the  exports  into  three  classes— namely,  natural  products,  agrical- 
t&ral  products,  and  manofhctores,  we  find  them  ranged  as  follows:-^ 

Natural  products^Taloe  ...       doliais    1,415,547 

Agricultural  ....  ^  •  .  9,178,393 

Manufactures  ...  ...  868,105 

The  abdre  does  not  indade  the  products  or  gold  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

The  gold  produced  in  the  country  is  divided  thus:— 

Wsahlngs  without  macUnery        -  -  dollars    1,600,000 

From  rivers  by  machinerj  •  -  1,149,000 

From  veins  by  chemical  process  •  •  687,993 

Total— equal  to  the  ezportattoa  of  gold  la  the  imnrioas  year  3,356,928 
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The  exports  of  the  Isthmus  are  thus  dossed  :— 

Peari  Shells 

Pearls 

Woods 

Gold 

Shells 


dolUtn   60,00 
80,000 
10,000 
20,000 
80,000 


Total      -  -  -  300,000 

According  to  the  Custom  House  returns,  the  exports  are  made  in  the  following 
proportions  to  yarious  countries;-— 


England 
United  States 
Venemda 
Gernumy 
France 
West  Indies 
Other  conntrles 


dollars   1,930,482 

780.610 

740,838 

674,374 

71,178 

68.188 

41,886 


Total  according  to  Custom  Honse  retoms  •  5,306,901 

But  the  foregoing  by  no  means  shows  the  real  direction  of  the  exports  which 

is  calculated  as  follows  :-— 

DoUam 
Sngland,  Gold,  Qttlnine  and  Dyewoods        .  .  •  .       8,400,000 

United  States,  Coffee,  QnininOi  HiJost  Dyewoods  and  Indian-mbber       •       1,460,000 
Germany,  Tobacco  ......       1,000,000 

France,  Gold,  Qolnlni^  Balsam,  Ac.  -  -  .  -         600,000 

Venexuela,  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Provisions         ...  600,000 

Ecoador,  Gold  and  Silver  Coin      .....  250,000 

Pern,  Gold  and  Tf^bacco  .....         800,000 

Olher  Coantries  ......         150,000 

.^••..■^.^ 
Total       «...       7,660,000 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  The  Port  Phillip  district  was  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  in  1849,  and  made  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Victoria.  The  northern  district  of  Moreton  JBay  was  also  withdrawn  from  the 
Sydney  Government,  and  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland  in  1869.  15,578 
immigrants  arrired  in  New  South  Wales  in  1857, 10,205  of  whom  went  out  at 
the  public  expense,  and  5373  at  their  own  expense;  8538  were  males,  4412 
females,  and  2628  children  under  14.  4612  males  and  1961  females  left  the 
colony  in  the  same  year.  The  public  income  amounted  to  £1,531,137,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £1,543,328.  1100  vessels,  of  351»413  tons,  entered,  and  1204, 
of  377,147  tons,  cleared  out  in  1857.  132  vessels  arrived  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  810  from  the  British  colonies.  10  vessels  were  built  and  45  registered 
in  the  colony  in  the  year.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  £6,729,408,  including 
£3,797,350,  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £1,640,520  of  her  colonies. 
The  exports  were  £4,011,952,  of  which  nearly  £3,000,000  was  the  produce  of 
the  colony  (gold  included).  The  exports  included  135,805  gallons  of  ale  and 
beer,  890,527  lbs.  of  cheese,  151,197  Dushels  of  maize,  107,468  hides  and  skins, 
781,670  lbs.  of  tea,  and  17,044,201  lbs.  of  wool.  The  value  of  the  gold  and 
bullion  in  the  Royal  Mint  and  banks  in  1857  was  £1,388,565.  The  total  num- 
ber of  mortgages  on  lands  was  1168,  to  the  amount  of  £703,389.  There  were 
175  mortgages  on  live  stock,  including  904,360  sheep,  135,334  homed  cattle, 
3141  horses,  to  the  extent  of  655,462.  Seventeen  mines  produced  210,434  tons 
of  coal,  valued  at  £148, 1 58.  The  Post-office  employed  274  persons ;  the  extent 
of  post  roads  was  1,289,386  miles,  and  the  number  of  letters  that  passed  by  ship 
and  inland  was  2,602,919,  besides  2,214,411  newspapers.  183,385  acres  of  land 
were  under  crop,  producing  1,289,044  bushels  of  wheat.  1,118,006  bushels  of 
ma^  59,088  bushels  of  barley,  61,253  bushels  of  oats,  21,491  tons  of  potatoes, 
1301  tons  of  tobacco,  and  53,064  tons  of  hay,  &c  1128  acres  of  land  were 
-planted  with  the  vine,  producing  108,174  gallons  of  wine,  and  1414  of  brandy. 
The  live  stockin  1857  included  180,053  horses,  2,1 48,664  homed  cattle,  8,139,162 
sheep,  and  109,166  swine.  48,341  sheep,  and  25,1 11  cattle  were  slaughtered  in 
-1857|  pipduciog  40,5^7  tons  of  tallow.  81,360  yordspf  woollen  (cloth  and  tweed) 
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were  mann&ctnred;  also  37^26  cwi.  of  soap,  and  1346  cwt  of  tobaooo.  166,1000 
cwt  of  sugar  were  r^nedL  These  were  157  mills  of  all  kinds  for  grinding 
grain.  Wheat  sold  in  1857  at  7^  4<<  per  bushel;  bread  of  the  rery  first  q[iia]ity, 
3|<i  per  lb.,  and  of  the  second,  2\di  rice,  5<f ;  tea,  2«  6^;  coffee,  1«  Sd^  sugar, 
7ld\  meat  (fresh),  S^d;  English  cheese,  1^  7d,  and  colonial,  U;  potatoe8>  14m  6d 
per  cwt.;  colonial  wine,  9^  2df  and  imported  wine  (best  quality),  I  As  9d  per 
gallon;  brandy,  £1  l5sM  per  gallon  (rery  dear,  of  coarse);  colonial  beer,  4j^ 
and  imported  7s  6d  per  gallon;  candles,  9d  per  lb.;  lamp  col,  lOs  per  gaUon; 
soap,  7d  per  lb.;  starch,  U,  and  blue,  2s  6<2;  colonial  tobacco,  2s  7d,  and  im- 
ported 5s  per  lb.  Men's  moleskin  coats  were  16«  each,  and  jackets  10i«;  waist- 
coats, Ss  6d;  trousers,  8j  and  94;  check  shirts,  Ss  Sd;, strong  boots,  16#  6^; 
shoes,  11«  6d;  shepherds'  coats,  22s i  socks,  lOd;  handkerchids,  9d  each,  and 
straw  hats,  5#  1  Id.  Women's  print  dresses  were  6«,  and  merinoes,  12«  each; 
flannel  petticoats,  7^,  and  calico  petticoats,  Ss  2di  stockings.  Is  2d%  shoes,  7sSd% 
caps,  2s  6d;  shawls,  10s  6<f ;  shifts,  4f  4d\  stays,  7s  2d\  aprons,  \s  3^;  and 
straw  bonnets,  6«.  Wages,  without  board,  were,  in  1857  (ayerage)— carpenters, 
124  a-day;  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  124;  bricklayers,  1S#;  and  masons,  14c. 
Farm  laboarers,  with  board,  £30  to  £40  aryear,  and  shepherds,  £30  to  £35. 
Plain  cooks,  £25  to  £30;  housemaids,  £16  to  £18;  laundresses,  £20  to  £25; 
nurses,  £15  to  £20;  general  house  seryants,  £20  to  £25;  and  daiiywomen, 
&c.,  £18  to  £^0  aryear. 

The  public  debt  of  the  colony  is  now  as  much  as  £4,000,000,  or  about  £10 
per  head  on  eyery  European  resident,  and  the  debentures  by  which  this  amoont 
has  been  raised  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  It  is  remarkable  that 
while  the  yield  of  gold  in  the  adjoining  colony  of  Victoria  is  declining,  more 
should  be  obtained  in  ^ew  South  Wales;  but  an  explanation  of  the  dream- 
stance  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  persons  haye  abandoned 
Victorian  diggings  and  tried'  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  £yen  now,  however, 
the  yield  of  gold  in  Victoria  exceeds  the  supplies  obtained  from  New  Sooth 
Wales  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  1.  Between  Jan.  1  and  Dec  9,  1859,  917,000 
soyereigns  and  321,000  half-soyereigns  were  issued  from  the  Sydney  Mint;  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1858  the  numbers  were  1,016,500  and  486,000  re- 
spectively. The  receipts  of  golddust  at  the  Mint  were  318,808  oz  in  1859,  and 
527,335  oz.  in  1858.  The  Oistoms'  reyenue  received  in  the  port  of  Sydney  in 
the  ten  months  ending  November  30, 1859,  were  £541,585  against  £492.236  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1858,  showing  an  advance  of  about  10  per  cent. 
The  number  of  horses  in  New  South  Wales  was  in  1848,  97,400,  and  in  1858, 
200,700,  showing  an  increase  of  103,000,  or  106  per  cent.  The  number  of 
homed  cattle  vras  in  1848,  1,366,200  and  in  1858,  2,110,600,  showing  an  increase 
of  744,400,  or  54  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  of  sheep  was  in  1848,  6,531,000, 
and  in  1858,  7,582,000,  showing  an  increase  of  1,051,000,  or  16  per  cent  Since 
1855,  however,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  has  considerably  fidlen  off— 
viz.,  frt>m  8,602,000  to  7,582,000,  Uie  principal  assigned  cause  for  the  diminu- 
tion being  the  growing  demand  for  the  Victoria  markets.  It  appears  chat  tbe 
supply  of  live  stock  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  number  of  animals  being  203  to  every  100 
persons  in  1857,  and  196  to  every  100  in  1858.  This  circumstance  has  not 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Sir  W.  Denison,  (Sovemor-Gr^eral  of  New  SouKh 
Wales,  who,  in  a  paper  published  on  the  subject  in  December,  urges  that  the 
only  mode  in  which  there  appears  a  prospect  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  which 
is  becoming  eveiy  day  of  greater  and  greater  importance,  is  by  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  stock  by  providing  better  and  more  abundant  food,  by  dhanging 
the  breed  of  sheep,  substituting  as  in  England  an  animal  with  a  coarse  fleece 
and  a  heavier  carcase  for  the  present  fine  wooUed  varieties,  and  by  paying 
similar  attention  to  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

NEWSPAPERS.  The  rep^  of  the  newspaper  duty  and  of  the  advertise- 
ment dn|^  has  led  of  late  years  to  a  large  extension  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
United  Ejnedom,  and  dieap  journals  have  started  up  from  time  to  time  in 
Tarions  locaSitieSy  espedally  in  populous  districts.    Many  of  these  ephemeral 
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pnblicationB  were  but  short  lived,  and  it  is  donbtftil  wbethermost  of  those  main- 
tained at  the  present  day  areprofitable  commercial  speculations,  however  gene- 
rally read  and  patronised.  The  electric  telegraph  has  afforded  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  intelligence  from  distant  localities,  or  on  important  matters,  which 
they  have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any 
reliable  statistics  now  as  to  numbers  or  circulation,  but  there  are  about  500  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Channel  Tslaiids. 

The  following  was  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  Newspapers  in  1850:— 

Stamped. 

*  m         6,674,893 

•  •     *        641,253 


Stamped. 

London,  295  papers 

• 

47,178,339 

Scotch 

English— Pro\  Indal 

m 

19,028,674 

Welsh 

Irish— DnbUn    - 

m. 

3.450,384 

Irish—ProTlnciAl 

m 

2,682,000 

Total 


79,655,541 


According  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Newspaper  stamps  in 
1851,  the  number  of  stamped  sheets  for  newspi^rs  issued  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  years  ending  March  respectively,  were  as  follows:— 


1814  at  4(1 

• 

38,788,404 

1845  at  Id  and  M 

• 

84,119,770 

1884  at  44 

m 

84,718,923 

1851        ditto 

• 

91,651,089 

I837atUaad)4 

m 

63,897,926 

The  gross  duty  received  fh)m  Newspaper  stamps  ia  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1850  was  £356,969,  of  which  £298,264  was  collected  in  England,  £32,353  in 
Scotland,  and  £26,352  in  Ireland. 

The  duty  on  advertisements  was  repealed  July  21,  1853.  The  newspaper 
compulsory  stamp  was  repealed  in  1855,  but  it  was  retained  at  option  for  post- 
age transmission.  In  1858, 71,000,000  newspapers  were  delivered  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  7,250,000  book  packets  passed  through  the  post.  The  average 
weight  of  book  packets  was  5\  oz.  each,  and  of  newspapers  2^  oz.  each.  The 
average  postage  on  book  packets  was  2\d  each. — Sbb  Post  Officb. 

In  1850  there  were  47  different  journals  in  the  Australian  colonies,  having 
83  issues  weekly,  but  the  gold  discoveries,  the  large  tide  of  emigration,  and 
the  progress  of  settlement  have  largely  increased  the  number  of  journals.  The 
total  number  of  newspapers  now  issued  in  the  Australian  colonies  amounts  to 
81.  Victoria  has  six  daily,  and  38  weekly  and  bi-weekly;  New  South  Wales, 
two  daily,  and  18  weekly  and  bi-weekly;  Tasmania,  five  daily,  and  three  weekly 
and  tri- weekly;  South  Australia,  two  daily  and  three  weekly;  and  in  Western 
Ausfralia  there  are  four  weekly  journals.  In  the  Cape  Colony  there  are  24 
papers  published,  16  of  which  are  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  the  remaining 
6  at  Cape  Town,  the  capital  and  seaport.  Three  or  four  are  published  in  Natal, 
and  a  few  papers  are  also  issued  in  the  Dutch  Free  State  and  Kafiraria,  while 
several  newspapers  are  also  published  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  St.  Helena,  Cape  Coast  and  Liberia.  Mauritius,  lUunion,  and  Ceylon 
have  many  local  newspapers. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  in  1850,  2526  newspapers,  which  circulated 
427  millions  of  copies,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of  4000  pub- 
lished. In  1854  there  were  157  newspapers  published  in  Canada.  There  are 
also  more  than  50  or  60  published  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  In  the  British  West 
Indies  there  are  about  50,  and  the  Foreign  West  Indies  about  20.  The  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  Southern  and  Central  America  it  is  impossible  to 
state  with  precision. 

Passing  to  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  about  1500  papers  published  in 
Germany,  but  two-thirds  of  them  are  mere  advertising  sheets.  In  Switzer- 
land there  are  about  243,  in  France  600  or  700,  in  Spain  and  Portugal  40  or  50, 
in  Russia  about  100,  and  nearly  as  many  magazines.  Paris  possesses  at  present 
503  newspapers,  42  of  these  as  treating  of  politics  and  national  economy,  have 
to  deposit  a  security  in  the  hands  of  Government.  460  are  devoted  to  art, 
science,  literature^  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture*    The  most  ancient  of 
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4ltektt«riis  the  JowmiA  iTm  Ahmm,  and  datai  fiom  tin  year  1665.    Is  India  iOe 
aiimb^  of  EngUdi  and  aatiTe  papan   usned  is  large,  and  the  new^taper 

Jreos  has  even  penetrated  to  New  Caledonia,  Samoa,  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich 
ilands,  and  other  groops  of  the  Pacific 

KICABAQUA.  The  population  of  this  Central  American  State  ia  about 
^60,000.  The  imports  in  1855  amounted  in  valne  to  £27,640,  and  the  espcxts 
to  £55.620.    The  ezporte  consisted  of  the  following  articles : — 


Quantities. 

Valne. 

Hides     '.            -    .       •        Na 
Brazilwood           -                      Quintals 
Cedar  Planks,  Ac.                 -          Yards 
Snff&r      ...       Qnintals 
Rice        -             -             -             »f 
Maize       .              .              -              „ 
Cotton     -             -             -             „ 
Aquadlrnte             -              -       Qallons 
Other  Articles        ... 

Dollars 

48,6:^ 

50,000 

54,000 

150 

04 

200 

90 

1,000 

■  •■ 

DoDara. 
146,010 

loaooo 

21,600 
1,500 
S76 
850 
288 
400 
6,577 

• 

976.001 
£55,320 

KIGRITLA  A  very  lai^ge  extension  of  trade  has  taken  plaee  of  late 
with  Central  and  Western  Africa.  Important  discoveries  as  to  the  coontriea  and 
resources  of  the  inteiior  have  been  made  by  Drs.  Livingstone,  Barth,  and  other 
travellers.  Several  Government  expeditions  have  penetrated  far  np  the  Niger 
and  its  territories.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  and  the  establishmeot 
of  a  monthly  line  of  mail  steamers  to  various  ports  on  the  west  coast,  have  greatlj 
promoted  legitimate  commerce.  This  and  the  stimulus  given  to  cotton  cnltuxe, 
palm  oil  manufacture,  the  collection  of  gums,  wood,  ivory  and  other  articles, 
are  diverting  attention  from  the  slave  trade. 

British  ^tlement*.  At  the  Gold  Coast,  tlie  number  <^  vessels  that  entered 
in  the  year  1857  was  429,  registering  107,701  tons.  The  imports  were  to  the 
valne  of  £118,270,  and  the  exports  to  £124,394.  The  latter  consisted  chiefij 
of  pahn  oil,  £50,402;  gold  dust,  £68,973;  ivory,  £1538;  gum,  £1250;  and  a 
small  amount  of  guinea  grains  and  ^und  nuts. 

In  Sierra  Leone,  the  population  m  1857,  was  only  40,383,  of  whom  bat  105 
were  whites.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  were  335,  of  51,792  tons. 
The  exports  were  to  tiie  value  of  £288,728,  of  which  the  principal  were — 
440,779  lbs.  of  tobacco,  6669  loads  of  timber,  471  tons  camwood,  552,646 
gallons  of  palm  oil,  78,769  bushels  of  palm  oil  nuts,  243,123  bushels  of  ground 
nuts,  36,317  lbs.  arrowroot,  200  cwts.  bees'-wax,  16,953  bushels  of  beni  seed 
(sesame),  484  tons  of  ginger,  572  cwts.  of  gum  copal,  8895  ounces  of  gokl, 
17,609  lbs.  of  ivory,  and  676,672  lbs.  of  pepper  pods.  The  imports  in  the  same 
ear  were  of  the  value  of  £172,315.  At  the  Gambia  the  entries  of  vessels  in 
857  were  221,  of  32,874  tons.  The  value  of  the  articles  imported  was 
£1 18,620,  and  of  those  exported,  201,628.  The  staple  exports  consisted  chiefly 
of  13,554  tons  of  ground  nuts,  62,410  hides,  3929  lbs.  of  ivory,  68  tons  of  wax, 
73,539  lbs.  of  tobacco;  cotton,  and  cotton  goods,  and  rice. 

ISrench  Settlements,  France  possesses  in  Senegambia  some  colonies  divided 
into  two  arrondisements— St  Louis  and  Goree.  The  first  comprises  the  Isle  of 
St.  Louis  and  other  islands  and  villages,  or  market  towns,  and  the  coast  extending 
from  Cape  Blanc  to  the  Bay  of  Jof ;  the  population  being  under  10,000.  The 
other  consists  of  the  Island  of  Goree  and  all  the  coast  of  &e  Bay  of  Jof  np  to 
the  Gambia,  and  the  factory  of  Albreda.  The  population  of  Goree  and  its  de- 
pendencies is  stated  at  37,931. 

The  Kcpublic  of  Liberia  settled  by  liberated  slaves  is  now  recognised  as  an  in- 
dependent state  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  Its  coast  line  is  about  500  miles  ia 
lengthi  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  north  to  Capo 
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ralnuu  on  the  south.  '  The  total  population  ia  cfltimatod  at  250,000  souk.    The 

exports  have  risen  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  and  are  rapidly  increasing. 

olie  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufiustores  to  the  West  Coast  (»  Africa 

have  heen  as  follows:— 

1845       .  -  -      £68S,0S8     I     lSd9  to  British  Poflsesrions      £279.058 

1850       ...         641,075     |         „       Fon  ifcn  Poasesrioot       710,239 

The  imports  from  the  British  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  in  1858,  were— 
15,272  cwts.  of  palm  oil  from  the  Gold  Coast,  62  cwts.  of  gum  animi  and  115 
cwts.  of  copal,  86  cwts.  of  irory,  1609  cwts.  of  ground  nuts,  palm  oil,  kernels, 
&c.  from  the  Gambia,  131  cwt  of  bees'-wax.  From  Sierra  Leone,  8174  cwts. 
of  ginger,  17,462  cwts.  of  palm  oil,  7819  loads  of  teak,  1005  tons  of  oil  nuts 
and  kemds,  71  cwts.  of  ivonr,  43  cwts.  of  bees'-wax,  and  9561  lbs.  of  pepper. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH  or  SALTPETRE.  The  import  of  this  sub- 
stance is  now  double  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  imports  in  1859  were 
445,237  cwts.  The  dut^  was  removed  in  1845.  The  bulk  still  comes  from  ttiQ 
East  Indies,  but  a  little  is  imported  frx>m  the  United  States  and  the  Continent. 
The  average  price  is  about  £2j^per  cwt. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  The  nitrate  ground  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca 
covers  a  space  of  about  50  square  leagues.  There  have  been  single  square 
vards  of  ground  that  have  jprodaced  nearly  a  ton  weight  of  nitrate,  the  layer 
being  three  yards  thick.  If  we  allow  only  100  pounds  weight  of  nitrate  for  each 
square  yard,  we  shall  have  the  enormous  quantity  of  63,000,000  tons,  so  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consomntion  there  is  sufficient  for  1393  years.  Iquique  is 
the  principal  port  for  its  shipment;  in  1859,  78,700  tons  were  exported,  and 
about  26,000  tons  received  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

NORWAY.  The  population  of  Norway  in  1855  wals  1,490.047  souls.  The 
shipping  entered  inwards  in  1857  were  10,928  vessels,  of  476,969  ksts.  The 
ships  owned  have  very  much  increased  of  late  years.  In  1846,  the  Norwegian 
tonnage  was  291,208  tons,  and  in  1851, 368,632  tons.  In  1859,  2564  Norwegian 
vessels,  registering  578,078  tons,  entered  our  ports.  The  viUue  of  the  British  ex- 
ports to  Norway  m  1859  was  £497,644.  The  aggregate  foreign  commerce  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  to  the  value  of  £20,000,000. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  The  population  of  this  colony  in  1851  was  276,117;  in 
1857  the  revenue  was  £299,129,  and  the  expenditure  £350,542.  5451  vessels, 
of  605.301  tons,  entered  inwards  ;  and  5613,  of  564,005  tons,  cleared  outwards. 
The  value  of  the  imppi^ts  into  the  colonv  was  £1,936,176,  and  that  of  the  ex- 
ports £1,393,566.  The  total  acreage  of  land  in  the  colony  granted  up  to  1857, 
was  5,633,028,  and  the  total  land  ungranted  5,375,688;  405  grants,  of  63,083 
acres,  were  mad^  in  1857* 

We  import  only  a  small  quantity  of  timber,  skins,  and  oil  fit>m  Nova  Scotia, 
the  computed  value  of  which  in  1858  was  £83,633,  but  theaverage  value  of  our 
exports  to  this  colony  exceeds  half  a  million  sterling. 

NUTMEGS.  In  1830  the  duty  was  2s  ed  per  lb.  on  British,  and  Ss  6d  on 
foreign,  and  the  consumption  was  121,260  lbs.,  which  had  increased  in  1837  to 
134,115  lbs.  In  1838  **  wild"  descriptions  were  admitted  at  U  duty.  In  1846 
the  rate  for  British  and  foreign  was  equalized  at  2s  6d,  and  for  wild  it  was 
lowered  to  Sd,  In  1847  a  distinction  was  made  between  wild  *'  in  the  shell  *'  and 
"  not  in  the  shell,"  the  former  being  charged  3</,  and  the  latter  5d,  The  con* 
sumption  of  nutme|;s  in  1859  was  265,783  lbs.  and  there  is  now  no  duty  on  them. 

The  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Banda  Islands,  where  there 
are  2456  labourers  employed  on  the  plantations,  of  whom  1836  are  on  Great 
Banda  or  Lonthoir,  and  the  rest  on  Neira  and  Ay.  The  annual  average  pro- 
duce in  the  twenty-five  years,  1830  to  1854,  was  525,165  lbs.  of  nutmegs  and 
129,428  lbs.  mace,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  of  the  years  579,321  lbs.  nutmegs 
and  137,392  lbs.  of  mace. 

NUTRIA.  Formerly  upwards  of  a  million  of  these  small  skins  were  imported 
annually  from  the  River  Plate,  but  in  later  vears  the  numbers  received  declined. 
The  skm  is  either  dressed  as  a  peltry  or  shorn  as  a  hatting  fur.  In  1850  only 
15,733  were  imported.  In  1856  the  numbers  received  were  175,821,  and  in  1858 
the  imports  agam  rose  to  856,130,  worth  at  9}^  each,  £32,997. 
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NUTS  (HAZEL).  Besides  tlie  home  production  of  small  nuts,  165,66s 
bushels  were  imported  in  1858  from  Spain,  and  13,765  bndiels  from.  Sicilj. 

NUX  VOMICA.  The  imports  of  this  drug  continue  to  be  large,  and  the 
opinion  holds  that  it  is  much  employed  to  gire  a  bitter  to  pale  ales,  &c.  In 
1858,  the  imports  were  2997  cwts.,  of  which  318  cwts.  were  enteied  far  oon- 
sumption.  On  the  average  of  the  fonr  jears  ending  with  1859,  2026  packages 
were  roceiyed  in  London. 

OAKUM.  In  1858  the  imports  of  oaJcum  were  506  cwts.  beddes  the  large 
quantity  made  at  home.  Old  rope,  &c.  has  been  muc^  used  of  late  for  p^per 
making,  owins  to  the  great  demand  for  paper  materials. 

OATS,  l^e  produce  of  oats  in  Ireland  is  about  10  million  qnarten  jeaify; 
ol  England,  probably,  12,000,000  quarters;  and  of  Scotlaod,  4,000,000,  making 
with  the  foreign  importations  a  total  consumption  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
28,000,000  quarters  for  human  food,  horse  feeding,  seed,  &c.  Takinj^  the 
average  value  at  2At  per  quarter,  this  gives  an  aggregate  of  £33,000,000  for 
this  one  grain  alone.  The  average  foreign  imports  of  oats  are  now  1,750,000 
quarters.  Our  largest  supplies  are  derived  from  the  Northern  States  of  Europe 
and  the  Baltic  ports,  viz.: — ^abont  800,000  quarters  from  Russia,  and  500,000 
quarters  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
a  few  other  countries  130,000  to  140,000  quarters  each.  We  also  receive  a  good 
deal  of  oatmeal  from  abroad. 


1850  -  •  786.000 

1858  -  »  371,saS 


The  following  quinquennial  retains  mark  the  progress  of  the  imports  of 
meal:— 

T011& 
1835  •  •  568,000 

1840  •  •  989,500 

1845  •  •  '   105,800 

The  production  of  oats  throughout  the  United  States  in  1840  was  about 
15,400.000  quarters;  in  1850,  18,330,000  quarters;  and  at  tiie  present  time, 
probably  exceeds  25,000,000  quarters. 

OCHRE.  The  imports  of  this  earth  have  largely  increased.  In  I858» 
1 7,326  cwts.  were  received  from  abroad.  About  400  tons  or  more  are  obtained 
annually  near  Truro,  and  about  100  tons  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

OLIVE  OIL.  The  use  of  olive  oil  for  lubricating  machinery  and  in  the 
wooUcD  manufactures,  has  been  largely  replaced  by  other  vegetable  oils,  and 
the  supply  of  olive  has  hence  not  increased  in  proportion  with  palm,  coooa-not 
and  seed  oil.    The  imports  of  olive  oil  have  been  as  follows:— 

Tnns.       I  Tvms, 

1845  •  -  19,315  1B55  -  •  95,449 

1850  •  •>  20,784      |    1859  -  •  19»78« 

ONIONS.  A  very  large  trade  is  now  carried  on  in  foreign  onions.  In  1858^ 
the  imports  were  222,530  bushels,  of  the  value  of  £<  7,809,  of  which  120,978 
bushels  came  from  Holland  and  Belgium,  51,696  busuels  from  France,  and 
44,572  bushels  from  Portugal.  The  duty  was  fixed  at  id  per  bushel  on  the  4th 
June,  1853. 

OPIUM.  The  following  figures  serve  to  show  the  imports  and  consmnptioo 
of  this  drug  in  the  United  Kingdom:-^ 

Imports.  ConsmnptJon. 

1845                ...               359,6-14  Iba.  ...  a<t,239  IblL 

1850               ...                126,318  ...  42,334 

1855               ...                 50,143  ...  34,473 

1868               ...                 82,085  ...  77,639 

The  Indian  trade  in  opium  and  its  extensive  use  in  China  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  although  its  introduction  was  long  prohibited,  by  late 
treaties  with  China,  the  trade  has  been  legalized.  In  1846-47,  22,468  chests  of 
opium  (each  containing  about  140  lbs.)  were  exported  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  which  yielded  an  income  of  £2,886,201.  In  1857-58,  the  exports  had 
increased  to  68,004  chests,  yielding  £5,918,375  revenue. 

OBAKGES.    The  quantity  of  this  fruit  imported  has  been  steadily  increasiiig 
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of  lata  yean.  The  regolar  steam  commanicatiQn  with  the  producing  conntries 
offering  great  facilities  for  the  shipment.  In  1859, 1,103,296  bnsheU  were  im- 
ported, indnding  lemons.  Taking  these  at  the  value  of  10«  a  bushel,  we  hare 
an  aggregate  of  £551,648  as  the  value  of  this  fruit.  The  duty  which  had  stood 
at  8d  a  bushel  from  11  June,  1853,  was  repealed  in  April,  1860.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  imports  come  from  Portugal  and  her  islands,  Madeira  and  the  Azores;  about 
150,000  bashels  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  firom  Spain. 
Of  the  other  products  of  the  orange,  about  32,000  lbs.  of  orange-flower  water  are 
now  imported,  while  some  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  orange  wine,  orange 
peel,  dned  and  candied,  orange  flowers  for  perfumery  purposes,  &c.  Among  the 
essential  oils  and  essences  from  the  citron  family  are  bergamot  from  the  rind  of 
CUruB  bergamia,  bigarrade,  from  C,  higaradia ;  lemon,  from  that  of  C,  mediea; 
limette,  firomC7.  limetta;  neroli,  from  the  flowers  of  C.  bigaradia  and  C.  auraniium; 
orange,  frxim  the  fruit  of  C.  aurantium ;  petit-grain,  frxmi  the  leaves  of  C 
bigaradia  and  aurantium. 

In  the  towns  of  Grasse,  Nice,  and  Cannes,  there  are  about  1,760,000  lbs.  of 
orange  flowers  used,  valued  at  £32,000,  and  from  these  are  made  1,100,000  lbs.  of 
first  quality  orange-flower  water,  worth  £30,000;  and  2,200,000  lbs.  of  second 
quality,  worth  £50,880.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  expensive  essential  oils;  ne- 
loli,  for  instance,  distilled  from  orange  flowers  is  worth  about  £10  per  lb. 

ORCHAL.  The  imports  of  orchella  weed,  a  name  fbr  various  species  of 
dye  lichens,  Boccelloy  and  Lecancra^  are  now  very  much  larger  than  in  former 
years.  In  1858  the  imports  reached  44,221  cwts.,  valued  at  £92,228.  The 
sources  of  supply  now  embrace  a  more  extended  range  than  the  few  countries 
from  whence  these  lichens  were  previously  obtained.  We  receive  quantities  now 
from  the  Western  Coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  about  9000  cwts.  from  Portu« 
gal  and  the  Canaries,  and  considerable  supplies  come  through  France  and  Holland 
from  distant  quarters. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS.  The  elegance  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich 
(^Struthio  Cainelus)j  arising  from  their  slender  stems  and  the  disunited  barbs, 
has  occasioned  them  to  be  prized  in  all  ages,  and  they  still  constitute  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.  Ndrthem  and  Southern  Anica  are  the  quarters  from 
whence  we  receive  our  chief  supplies.  There  are  three  qualities  in  Morocco, 
which  are  known  as  Jemeny,  Sennari,  and  Haggasi.  There  are  feather  mer- 
chants in  Mogadore  and  other  States,  who  are  in  communication  with  all  the 
districts  of  the  Desert  where  the  bird  is  found.  Graham's  Town  in  the  Capo 
Colony  is  the  principal  mart  for  ostrich  feathers  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  American  ostrich  (^Rhea  Americana)  inhabits  chiefly  the  vast  plains  of 
Patagonia,  the  Banda  Oriental,  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the  adjoining  re- 
public It  is  smaller  than  the  true  ostrich,  is  without  a  tail,  and  the  feathers  are 
not  so  handsome  as  those  of  the  African  bird.  The  Indians,  however,  make 
plumes,  parasols,  and  many  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  feathers,  which  are  highly 
valued  there,  and  are  occasionally  exported.  The  coarsest  part  of  the  ostrich 
plumage  is  generally  denominated  hair,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 
By  the  Frendi  it  is  termed  estridge.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  fer 
beiaver  hair  in  hat-making,  and  of  the  coarser  kind  a  stuff  was  fabricated.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  used  by  the  hatters  at  the  Cape.  The  value  of  the  ostrich  feathers 
imported  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  received.  In 
1857  the  imports  were  14,922  lbs.,  valued  at  £102,132.  For  three  or  four  years 
previous  the  imports  were  only  11,000  lbs.,  in  1858  as  much  as  18,843  lbs.  were 
received,  and  hence  the  price  declined;  the  aggregate  value  being  only 
£56,722.  The  feathers  imported  from  Northern  jA^ca  were  only  worth  about 
£2  10«,  while  those  from  South  Africa  were  valued  at  £9  10«  per  lb.  A  sipall 
quantity  of  paddy-bird  feathers,  and  of  unenumerated  feathers  of  the  value  of 
£24,000  were  imported  in  1858.  i 

OYSTERS  are  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  N.  W.  Eorope,  America,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Adriatic  Seas,  and  are  found  in  banks,  whence  the  cQfibrence  of 
flavour  and  distinctions  are  made  of  hill,  sand,  and  clay  oysters.  In  Great  Bri« 
tain,  France,  and  the  United  States,  where  the  oonsumptioa  i8  large,  we  havo 
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leiumt  the  art  of  transplantiiiff  the  oysten  and  fiittoiiiig  them  in  the  beds  of 
riyen  and  creeks.    This  is  cukd  "parking*'  them,  onlj  the  oystar  paxks  are 


tracts  of  mud  land.  Two  companies  of  merchants  rent  large  tmcta 
land  in  Soathampton  water,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  aiul  preserving  ofttes 
for  the  London  market.  A  telegraphic  message  is  now  despatched  from  Londoa 
to  Southampton,  and  any  quanta^  of  oysters  can,  in  four  or  fire  hooza  afto^ 
wards,  be  receiyed  by  rail  A  large  quantity  of  oysters  are  opened  ifaae 
and  sent  to  London  without  the  sheUs,  and  thus  an  onnt  <tf  caniage  fro^ 
is  sayed.  Tbe  oysters  that  are  thus  forwarded  are  for  pickling  and  sanoes. 
They  are  sent  in  cans  securely  ooyered,  and  in  their  own  liquor,  and  keep  wefl 
during  the  few  hours  they  are  on  the  raiL  The  trade  is  in  operation  all  the  yesf 
round,  and  between  90  and  40  ressels  are  employed  in  it.  A  large  number  d 
persons  are  employed  in  parking,  landing,  and  opening  the  oysters.  Hie  nil- 
way  waggons  which  take  them  to  London  are  brought  down  by  a  tramway  dose 
to  where  they  are  landed.  Tliese  oysters  are  caught  near  the  Channel  Islandi, 
and  as  soon  as  a  ship  load  is  caught,  they  are  sent  to  Southampton.  They  aie 
there  thrown  on  the  ouster  grounds,  and  at  low  water  they  are  placed  in  rows 
several  layers  thick,  with  spaces  between.  They  are  continually  ahifted  to  aad 
£K)m  the  empty  spaces  to  prevent  them  from  being  choked  by  the  mod.  Tea- 
pence  a  thousand  is  paid  mr  parking,  and  fifteen-pence  a  Uionsand  Ibr  opening 
them. 

The  oyster  fishery  of  Jersey  has  been  much  interfered  with  of  late  years  by 
the  competition  of  the  French  fishennen  at  Granville.  Aquarter  of  a  oe&tsiy 
ago  the  exports  were  150,000  to  160,000  bushels  a  year.  The  trade  is,  howew, 
still  an  important  one.    The  fishing  is  most  active  from  Febmaxy  to  May. 

During  the  spring  of  1850  the  number  of  Jersey  boats  employed  in  the  fishery 
was  70,  and  U20  tons,  manned  by  350  men;  of  English  boats,  119,  of  2896  tm, 
manned  by  623  men — ^a  total  of  189  boats,  4018  tons,  983  men.  The  qnanCity 
of  oysters  caught  was  105,000  tubs,  which  fetehed  S«  a  tub— or  £15,750  !  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  40  Jersey  boats,  of  640  tons,  manned  bj  800 
men;  of  English  boats,  40,  of  640  tons,  220  men.  Theae  80  boals  canght 
19,200  tubs,  which  sold  at  2«  6<2  per  tub,  or  £3400.  The  total  prodooe  of  die 
oysters  dredged  in  tiie  spring  and  autumn  of  1850  being  thus,  £19,150. 

The  nnm&r  of  oysters  tt^en  on  the  French  bank,  near  Granville,  in  the  aea- 
fion  of  1852,  was  94  millions,  of  the  value  of  £40,000.  The  oyster  fisheij  tibere 
employed  1518  men  and  253  boats,  of  12,650  tons. 

ia  France,  the  trade  in  oysters  has  much  increased  of  late  years  in  the  mari- 
time quarters,  particularly  in  the  department  of  Charcnte  Inferienre.  The  fine 
oysters  of  Marennes  are  particularly  esteemed.  Algiers  possesses  many  oyster 
beds,  and  a  lucrative  trade  was  earned  on  from  Africa  in  ancient  times  to  supply 
oysters  for  the  gourmands  of  Rome.  Not  less  than  30  millions  of  oysters  aie 
annually  deposited  in  the  beds  of  the  Seudre,  and  have  added  about  1,200,000 
franca  to  its  local  commerce. 

The  boats  of  Courseulles  and  of  Bemieres  bring  to  St.  Yaast  and  Brittany  more 
than  30  millions  of  oysters,  to  deposit  in  the  beds  of  those  two  communes. 

The  beds  of  Tremblade,  which  supply  Bordeaux,  employ  200  horses,  which 
make  two  or  three  journeys  a  week  from  April  to  September  inclusive.  About 
10  millions  are  annually  fumishod  by  L'Eguille. 

The  choice  oysters  of  Lussac  fetch  as  much  as  a  penny  a  piece,  and  are  for- 
wiurded  exclusively  to  Paris ;  the  green  oysters  of  the  other  beds  of  Ia  Sendro 
are  sold  in  the  capital  at  a  franc  a  dozen.  There  are  also  parks  and  preserves 
at  the  embouchure  of  La  Charente,  at  the  Isle  of  B6,  at  Havre,  and  at  die  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  Sendre. 

The  annual  produce  of  green  cyysters  at  Marennes  is  about  fifltv  millions, 
whicli  sell  for  £80,000  sterling  annually.  Oysters  have  been  laid  down  in 
most  of  the  Frendi  estuaries,  and  shipments  for  this  purpose  have  of  late  years 
'been  made  to  Brest,  the  Bay  of  St.  Brieuc,  Marseilles,  and  other  localities. 

The  importation  of  oysters  into  the  Zollverein  in  the  years  1825  and  1831 
^08  on  an  average  1898  quintals,  or  reckcming  100  oysters  for  20  poonds,  it 
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gave  12  oysters  for  eveiy  140  or  150  persons.  In  1856  the  consnmption  of 
ojsters  in  the  ZoUyerein  was  6430  quintals,  nearly  12  oysters  for  111  persons, 
or  about  one  oyster  for  10  persons.  In  Berlin,  the  consomption  in  1844,  was  657 
quintals,  and  in  1853, 2784  quintals. 

The  yalue  of  the  oysters  sold  in  the  dty  of  New  York  is  said  now  to  exceed 
one  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  sterling.  There  are  about  1 520  boats  of  all  sizes 
engaged  in  the  trade.  Baltimore  is  another  great  seat  of  the  American  oyster 
trade,  and  5,000,000  bushels  per  year  are  sold  there. 

PALM-OIL.  The  trade  in  this  veiy  important  oil  of  commerce  from  Western 
Africa,  has  progressed  amazingly  withm  tbe  last  twenty  years.  The  shipments 
to  America  and  France  direct  are  considerable,  besides  our  own  importations. 
The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  since  1842  have  been  as  follows:— 


CwU. 

Cwta. 

1B43 

. 

484,242 

1851 

• 

608,550 

1843 

•               . 

418,429 

1452 

- 

523,818 

1844 

. 

414,648 

1853 

• 

636,628 

1845 

. 

605.704 

1854 

- 

752,618 

1840 

- 

366,852 

1855 

• 

810,394 

1847 

. 

476,301 

1856 

• 

786,701 

1848 

. 

510,218 

1857 

• 

854,791 

1840. 

«                                              M 

498,331 

1858 

» 

> 

778,230 

1850 

Average  Import 

447,797 
450,836 

1859 

ATerage  import 

685,794 

715,280 

PANAMA.  The  transit  trade  to  and  from  California,  and  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  generally,  by  the  Panama  railway,  has  given  a  great  degree 
of  importance  to  this  Isthmus  State  and  to  the  port  of  Panama.  Formerly, 
the  Western  Coast  of  South  America  was  chiefly  furnished  with  European  goods 
by  sea  round  Cape  Horn,  but  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Panama  railroad  have 
greatly  altered  this  state  of  things,  and  many  of  the  most  ralnable  articles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  bullion,  are  now  sent  by  this  route  to  the  Atlantic,  to  be 
shipped  either  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States,  as  facilities  offer. 

The  Panama  railway,  owned  principally  in  New  York,  is  the  most  profitable 
of  any  on  the  American  continent.  It  is  49  miles  long,  was  opened  in  die 
beginning  of  1854,  and  cost  £1,600,000  or  a  little  more  than  £32,000  per  mile. 
Its  earnings  for  1859  were  £385,090~its  expenses  £102,000,  leaving  £283,090. 
From  this,  after  paying  interest  upon  £600,000  of  debt,  there  remained  a  sum 
equal  to  23f  per  cent  upon  £1,000,000  of  capital.  A  dividend  of  12  per  cent 
has  been  paid  for  seyeral  years,  and  the  total  undivided  surplus  of  the  Conmany 
now  amounts  to  £242,000.  The  passenger  fare  by  this  railway  ocrosi  the 
Isthmus  is  £5,  equal  to  2«  1|<2  per  mile. 

During  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1859,  there  entered  the  port  of  Panama,  245 
vessels,  under  all  flags,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  103,012  tons,  with  cargoes 
valued  at  £11,536,000;  vessels  cleared  m  the  same  period  with  cargoes 
yalned  at  £2,771,400.  40,000  passengers,  and  £12,000,000  in  specie  passed 
over  the  Panama  railroad  in  the  year  1859. 

PAPER.  The,  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article  of  late  years  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures.  The  paper  charged  with  the  duty  of 
excise  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1840,  was  97,237,000  lbs.;  in  1859,217,827,197 
lbs.  showing  an  increase  of  120,590,197  lbs  in  the  year  1859  over  that  of  the 
year  1840. 

The  number  of  paper-mills  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1852, 
amounted  to  380,  and  in  1859  to  397.  The  reduction  St  the  postage  rates  has 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  this  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  in 
the  kingdoms  the  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  has  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  chargeable  letters  passing  through  the  Post-office,  from  76 
millions  in  1839  to  545  millions  in  1859.  The  proportion  of  letters  to  tho 
population  in  the  year  1859  amounted  to  about  22  to  each  person  in  England,  7 
in  Ireland,  and  16  in  Scotland.  The  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  on  newspapers 
in  1836  fiom  Sid  to  one  penny,  also  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  newspapers  sent  through  tibe  Post-office,  while  ue  removal  of  the  advertisement 
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daty  a]0O  gave  an  impetos  to  the  establishment  of  dieap  papen.  The  mnnber 
of  newspapers  deliyered  in  the  United  Kingdom  through  the  Post-office  in 
1859,  was  aboat  70,500,000.  There  has  been  also  of  late  years  a  great  increase 
of  cheap  literatare  and  periodicals  both  at  home  and  the  ooknies,  which  has 
largely  increased  the  demand  for  paper. 

In  1837,  the  year  succeeding  that  in  which  the  dnty  on  all  kinds  of  paper  was 
equalised,  the  amount  of  duty  received  was  £555,942,  and  from  that  time  the 
annual  sum  has  increased  steadily,  till  in  1859  it  was  £1,499,490.  The  qnantitT 
of  paper  of  British  manufacture  exported  in  1837  was  2,569,223  lbs.,  m  1840, 
5,058,000  lbs.,  and  this  quantity  increased  each  year  (a  temporary  check  to  its 
growth  being,  however,  received  in  1848)  till  in  1859  it  was  20,142«350  Iba.  The 
quantities  of  paper  imported  from  abroad  fluctuate  veiy  considerably,  but  in  so 
year  mentioned  are  they  sufficiently  laige  to  be  of  importance. 

The  quantity  of  waste  paper  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  paper  not 
otherwise  enumerated,  has  varied  considerably  of  late  years,  much  of  it.  hivrever, 
is  re-exported;  in  1848, 49,  and  50  it  averaged  1,100,000  pounds;  in  the  next 
three  years  it  only  averaged  about  700,000  lbs.  In  1854  it  amounted  to 
3,596,139  lbs.,  since  then  it  has  averaged  1,300,000  lbs.,  but  in  1859  it  was 
1,826,300  lbs.,  of  which  1,191,087  lbs.  were  taken  for  consumption.  The  fancy 
kinds  of  foreign  paper  iniported  amount  to  240,000  lbs.,  nearly  all  of -which  u 
retained  here.  The  aggregate  amount  of  customs  duty  received  on  foreign  paper 
of  all  kinds,  averaged  in  the  ten  years  ending  with- 1849,  £2870,  bnt  in  1859, 
the  annual  duty  h^  increased  to  £14,977. 

Bbturn  of  the  Quantities  of  Paper  Exported  on  Drawback,  Retained  ibr 
Home  Consumption,  Chareed  with  Duty,  and  the  amount  of  Duty  reoeivedi, 
fit>m  the  Year  1842  annufOly,  up  to  the  end  of  1859  (so  far  as  relatea  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department). 


Tean. 

Exported  on 
Drawback. 

Retained  for 

Home  Gonsmnp- 

tion. 

Total  Weight 
of  Paper,  Pasted 
board,  Ac  charg*<i 

Amount  of 

with  Doty. 

Lbs. 

Lb& 

Lbs. 

£. 

1842 

4,662,824 

92,030,499 

96,693,328 

634,550 

1843 

4,204,570 

99,245,057 

108,449,687 

678.888 

1844 

4,900,274 

104,594,874 

109,495,148 

718,593 

1845 

4,864,185 

119,382.886 

124,247.071 

815,371 

1846 

4,836,556 

122,605,926 

127,442,482 

836^341 

1847 

5,853,979 

116,111,336 

121,965,315 

800,397 

1848 

5,180,286 

116,689,943 

121,820,229 

799,445 

1849 

5,966,319 

126,166,341 

132,132,660 

867,131 

1850 

7,76:^,686 

133,269,788 

141,032,474 

925,526 

1851 

8,305,598 

142,597,915 

150,903.543 

090,305 

1852 

7,328,886 

147,140,325 

154,469,211 

1,013,704 

1853 

13,296,874 

164,336,135 

177,633,009 

1,165,717 

1854 

16,112,020 

161,784,204 

177,896,224 

1,167,444 

1855 

11,118,551 

155,657,848 

166,776,394 

1,094,470 

1856 

14,798,979 

172,917,596 

187,716,675 

1,231.890 

1857 

16,031,063 

175,690,657 

191,721,620 

1,258,173 

1858 

16,548,828 

176,298,997 

192,847,826 

1,265,664 

1859 

20,142,850 

197,684,847 

217,827,197 

1,429,491 

PAPER-HANGINGS.  The  quantity  of  paper-hangings  imported  frran 
abroad  was  formerly  stated  in  square  yards.  In  1853  the  imports  had  reached 
729,255  square  yards,  of  which  578,380  yards  were  entered  for  home  consmnp- 
tion,  and  the  duty  received  thereon  was  £3372.  After  the  8th  August,  1854,  the 
imports  were  taken  in  poimds  weight,  the  duty  imposed  being  8tf  per  tt>.  and  the 
quantity  brought  in  has  averaged  about  300,000  pounds  weight  per  annnm, 
of  which  the  bulk  comes  from  France:  the  exports  of  Brit£h  made  paper- 
hangings  are  still  given  in  yards;  there  were  exported  in  1858, 14,778,375  yards, 
of  the  value  of  £74,649.  The  largest  quantity  went  to  Australia,  the  united 
Stately  and  British  North  America. 
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PARAGUAY.  Tho  population  of  this  State  is  now  estimated  at  600,000. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  the  portof  Assumption  in  1858,  was  217, 
registering  10,691  tons.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  was 
£200,000,  and  of  the  Sports,  £300,000.  The  diief  articles  shipped  in  1858 
were  92,575  arrobas  (25  lbs<)  of  Paraguay  tea;  272,801  arrobas  of  tobacco, 
4159  thousand  cigars,  5190  vairas  of  timber,  21,246  pesadas  of  raw  hides,  and 
3952  tanned  hides,  2119  arro^  of  horsei  hair,  and  314,950  almudes  of  oranges. 

PARMA.  The  population  of  this  State  is  now  about  500,000,  its  revenue 
£387,500,  and  its  debt  £532;000. 

PASSENGERS'  ACT.  The  present  consolidating  Act  is  the  18  and  19 
Vict.  c.  119,  which  extends  to  every  passenger  ship  conveying  more  than 
thirty  passengers  on  any  voyage  from  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Channel  Islands, 
to  any  place  out  of  Europe,  not  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  except  ^ps  of 
war,  transports,  or  mail  steamers. 

Facilities  to  be  given  by  master  to  the  proper  officers  to  inspect  any  ship, 
whether  a  passenger  ship  or  not,  intended  for  the  carriage  of  passengers.  Any 
person  found  on  board  fraudulently  attempting  to  obtain  a  passage,  or  per- 
sons aiding  such  attempt  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  or  imprisonment;  and 
no  passenger  ship  to  clear  out  without  a  certificate  of  having  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  No  ship  to  be  allowed  to  clear  out  with  a  greater 
number  of  persons  on  board,  including  the  master,  crew,  and  cabin  passengers 
than  in  the  proportion  of  one  person  to  every  two  tons  of  the  registered 
toimage,  nor,  whatever  may  be  the  registered  tonnage,  with  a  great^  num- 
ber of  passengers,  exclusive  of  cabin  passengers,  than  in  the  following  propor- 
tions:— to  the  space  occupied  by  such  passengers  for  their  use,  and  unoccupied 
by  stores,  not  being  their  personal  luggage,  namely,  on  the  main  deck  and  on  the 
deck  inmiediately  below,  or  in  any  compartment  of  either,  appropriated  as 
aforesaid,  one  passenger  for  every  twelve  such  clear  superficial  feet;  or,  if  the 
ship  is  to  pass  within  the  tropics,  one  passenger  for  ever  fiiteen  such  clear 
superficial  feet.  Penalty  for  a  greater  number  of  either  persons  or  passengers, 
for  each  not  above  £5  nor  less  man  £2.  Two  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  to  be  reckoned  as  one  person  or  passenger,  but  children  not  above  one  year 
old  not  computed.  Two  lists  of  passengers  to  be  made  out  as  in  schedule,  and 
lists  of  additional  passengers  after  clearance  to  be  made  out. 

Every  passenger  ship  to  be  surveyed  before  clearance.  Decks  to  be  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  supported  by  beams  of  adequate  strength,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  emigration  officer.  Height  between  decks  to  be  at  least  six 
feet,  and  only  two  tiers  of  berths  allowed  on  any  deck,  with  an  interval  of  at 
least  six  inches  between  the  floor  of  the  berth  and  the  deck.  Berths  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  rate  of  six  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  width  for  each 
adult  passenger;  and  persons  of  different  sexes,  above  fourteen,  unless  husband 
and  wife,  not  to  bo  in  the  same  berth.  Single  men  to  be  berthed  in  a  separate 
compartment  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel.  Adequate  number  of  privies  to  be 
provided.  Berths  not  to  be  removed  till  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival  at  the 
port  of  debarkation,  unless  all  the  passengers  previously  to  that  time  had  volim- 
tarily  quitted  the  vessel. 

For  light  and  air  in  any  passenger  ship,  the  passengers  at  all  times  (weather 
permitting)  to  have  free  access  to  and  from  between  decks  by  the  hatchway 
appropriated  for  their  use.  Penalty  on  owner  fbr  failure,  not  above  £50  nor 
less  than  £20.  Two  boats  to  be  provided  for  every  ship  of  100  tons,  and  up- 
wards; three  boats,  if  200  tons  and  upwards,  the  number  of  passengers  exceed 
fifty;  four  boats,  if  of  500  tons,  and  passengers  above  200.  One  boat  to  be  a 
long  boat,  and  one  a  life  boat,  with  life  buoys,  &c.  Each  ship  to  be  manned 
with  a  proper  complement  of  seamen.  Gunpowder,  vitriol,  guano,  green 
hides,  or  any  other  article  likely  to  endanger  life,  or  health,  prohibited  as  cargo, 
and  no  part  of  the  cargo  to  be  on  deck.    qS-  29.) 

Computed  number  of  days  of  voyage  for  laying  in  stores,  &c.,  as  follows:—  ' 
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Sailing  vessels. 

Steamen. 

North  America             I                   ' 

70  or  80 

40  or  45 

West  Indies                                       • 

70 

40 

Kiut  Coast  of  South  America 

84 

SO 

VfeatemAMeA 

84 

fiO 

Tnpe  of  Good  Hap«  or  FftUOand  Idet 

105 

6S 

ManritioB 

136 

75 

Ceylon                          *                     • 

140 

85 

AuAtralicn  CoIoslM 

140 

90 

West  Australia 

ISO 

85 

Kew  Zealand 

ISO 

90 

West  Coast,  North  America 

183 

M 

Eirv'scalc  for  each  passenccr  ^exclnsive  of  an: 

jr  proTidinffsbi 

rthe 

pfiSBex 

themselves),  of  water  at  least  three  quarts  dailj;  of  proTisions,  after  tJie  rate 
per  week  of  two-and-a-half  pounds  of  bread  or  bi8Ciut,not  inferior  in  qnalhy  to 
navy  biscuit;  one  pound  of  wheaten  flour,  five  pounds  of  oatmeal,  two  pounds  d 
rice;  two  ounces  of  tea,  four  ounces  of  cocoa  or  roasted  coffee,  half  a  pound  of 
sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  salt.  The  water  to  be  pure,  and  the  provisioias  sweet 
and  wholesome.  Sudi  issue  of  provisions  to  be  made  daily  beifore  two  o'dock 
in  the  afternoon  as  near  as  possible,  in  the  proportion  of  one-seventh  part  of  ^ 
weekly  sJlowance;  first  issue  to  be  made  on  me  day  of  embarkatiGn  to  all  pas- 
sengers on  board,  and  articles  to  be  in  a  cooked  state.  Other  articles  of  diet  may 
be  substituted  by  the  master,  in  a  fixed  proportion,  provided  the  subetttoted 
articles  be  set  forth  in  the  contract  tickets  of  the  passengers.    (S.  30,  34, 37.) 

Emigration  Commissioners  may  substitute  other  articles  of  food  after  notice  ia 
the  London  Gautte, 

In  every  ship  witii  above  100  passengers,  a  passenger  steward,  approved  by 
the  emigration  officer,  to  be  appointed  to  be  employed  in  messing  and  serving 
out  provisions,  and  maintaining  order  and  cleanliness.  Also  a  cook  and  cocdLmg 
apparatus.    In  foreign  passenger  slups  interpreters  to  be  provided.    (Ss.  38-40.) 

No  passenger  ship,  having  fifty  persons  on  board,  and  the  computed  voyage 
exceeding  eighty  days  by  sailing  yessels,  or  forty-five  by  steamers,  or  having  100 
persons  on  board,  whatever  the  length  of  voyage,  and  not  bound  to  North  Ame- 
rica, allowed  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  without  a  duly  (raalified  medical  pra^ 
tioner  on  board.  Ships  bound  to  North  America,  and  allowing  fourteen  in  lien 
of  twelve  feet  superficial  space  for  each  passenger,  may  clear  without  medical 
practitioner.  But  no  vessels  to  clear  without  medical  man,  if  passengers  ex- 
ceed 500.    (S.  41-42.) 

Diseased  persons  to  be  relanded  and  entitied  to  recover  their  passage  money. 
If  passages  not  provided  by  owners,  according  to  contract,  passage-money  to  be 
returned,  with  compensation.  (Ss.  45-47.)  Su&istence  money,  at  the  rate  of  ooe 
shilling  per  day  for  each  passenger,  to  be  paid  by  the  owners,  in  case  the  day 
fixed  for  sailing  be  deferred.  In  case  of  wreck,  another  vessel  to  be  provided 
for  the  passage,  or  compensation  may  be  recovered.  (S.  48-49-50.)  Passengers 
to  be  maintained  and  lodged  during  the  voyage,  and  for  forty-eight  hours  after 
arrival.    Ships  putting  back,  to  r^lenish  provisions,  medical  stores,  &c. 

Surgeon,  or  in  his  absence  the  master,  may  exact  obedience  to  rules  and  ref- 
lations, and  persons  obstructing  liable  to  a  penalty  not  above  £2,  to  which  one 
month's  imprisonment  on  shore  may  be  added,  if  convicted  by  a  magistrate.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  act  to  be  prepaied  by  commissioners,  and  two  copies  posted  between 
decks.  Penalty  on  master  for  neglect  not  above  40#,  or  on  any  person  displac- 
ing or  defacing  the  same  a  like  penalty.  Sale  of  spirits  on  board  pndiibited 
under  penalty  of  £20,  or  not  less  than  £5. 

No  person  to  act  as  a  passage-broker,  without  a  licence;  penalty  not  less  than 
£20  nor  above  £50.  Directions  are  given  for  their  issue  and  for  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  brokers  and  emigration  runners.  (Sec.  66-75-81 .)  Passenger's  cotst- 
tracts  to  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form.  (Sec.71-74.)  Fraudulently  altering  contract 
ticket,  or  inducing  any  one  to  part  with  it,  penalty  not  less  than  £2,  nor  above  £5. 

Certain  excq)tions  fix>m  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  respect  and  in  the  case  of 
**  Colonial  voyages,"  that  is,  voyages  from  one  eolony  to  another,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding three  weeks  in  computed  duration.    By  the  above  act,  fifteen  superficial 
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feet  of  the  passenger  deoft  is-  r6^(biired  for  each  passenger  in  ships  intended  to 
pass  whhin  the  tropics;  hut  by  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  84,  governors  of  possessions 
abroad  maj,  by  proclamation,  rodnce  this  rate  by  allowing  ships  within  their 
sespective  governments  to  convey  passengers,  being  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
after  the  rate  of  one  for  every  twelve  superficial  feet  instead  of  fifteen.  Certaia 
vessels  in  the  East  exempt  fiom  the  whole  of  the  1 2th  section  of  the  Passengers 
Act. 

PATENTS.  Since  the  article  on  Patents  first  appeared,  the  expense  of  ob- 
taining patents  has  been  reduced,  and  the  patent  laws  amended.  A  provisional 
protection  for  six  months  may  be  now  had  for  £5,  and  a  patent  for  about  £25. 
B^  15  and  16  Vict,  c  83,  upon  a  provisional  specification,  a  certificate  of  allowance 
will  be  ipranted  for  six  months,  but  in  lien  the  inventor  may  depotsit  a  complete 
specification,  and  such  deposit  will  confer  for  six  months  the  like  rights  as  letters 
patent,  but  will  not  invalidate  letters  patents  granted  to  a  first  inventor.  The 
commissioners  aie  to  cause  protections  to  be  advertised  ;  and  also  applications 
and  oppositions.  Specifications  and  objections  are  to  be  referred  to  the  law  officer, 
who  is  to  have  power  to  decide,  on  hearing  any  objection,  by  whom  the  costs  are 
to  be  paid  ;  and  he  .is  empowra^  (s.  15)  to  cause  a  warrant  to  be  made  for  the 
sealing  of  letters  patent,  but  the  Chancellor  to  have  the  same  power  he  now  has 
as  to  the  sealing  of  such  letters  patent,  and  the  writ  of  scire  facias  is  to  lie  for  the 
repeal  of  any  letters  patent  as  would  lie  before  the  passing  of  this  act.  Letters 
p^nt  (s.  17)  to  be  void  upon  non-payment  of  fees,  at  the  proper  times. 
They  are  to  be  vahd  (s.  18)  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Act  does  not  give  efibct  to  any  letters 
patent  in  anv  colony  in  which  such  or  the  like  patent  would  be  invalid  by  the 
law  in  force  there  at  the  time  being.  Unless  application  be  made  (s.  19)  for  tb.e 
issue  of  the  patent  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  warrant  the  patent 
is  not  to  issue,  nor  after  (s.  20)  the  expiration  of  the  protection  given  by  thLs  Act 
(except  where  the  patent  has  been  destroyed  or  lost);  and  Sie  patent  may  be 
granted  (s.  21)  to  the  personal  representatives  of  an  applicant  during  the  term 
of  protection,  or  withm  three  montiis  after  his  decease.  Lettem  patent  may  be 
dated  as  of  the  day  of  application,  and  where  antedated  (s.  24)  to  be  equaUy* 
Talid.  Letters  patent  for  foreign  inventions  (s.  25)  are  not  to  continue  in  force  after 
tiie  expiration  of  the  foreign  patent,  nor  are  patents  for  British  inventions  to 
prevent  the  use  of  such  inventions  in  foreign  ships  resorting  to  British  ports, 
except  the  ships  of  foreign  states  in  whose  ports  British  ships  are  prevented  from 
nsin^  foreign  inventions.  The  Act  fiuther  provides  (ss.  27  to  35)  that  the  com- 
missioners are  to  cause  indexes  to  be  made  of  specifications,  disclumers,  and 
memoranda  of  idterations  heretofore  or  to  be  hereafter  filed,  which  may  bo 
printed  and  pnblishedf  and  a  register  oi  patents,  and  also  a  register  of  praprie-' 
tors,  are  to  bis  kept,  to  be  open  at  convenient  times  to  the  inspection  of  tiie 
pubUc^  under  regulations.  The  commissioners  are  to  cause  to  be  printed,  and 
sold  at  such  prices  as  they  think  fit,  all  specifications,  disclaimers,  and  memoranda, 
and  may  present  copies  of  the  same  to  snoh  public  Hbraries  and  museums  as  they 
may  thmk  fit.  More  tiian  twelve  persons  (s.  36)  may  have  interest  in  a  patent. 
The  remaining'  clauses  relate  to  the  form  of  bringing  actions,  the  fees  and 
salaries  of  officers,  &c.  Schedules  of  the  proper  fonns  are  given.  The  follow^ 
ing  is  the  schedule  of  the  fees.**^ 

Fees  to  ba  Paid. 


On  lesrlng  petition  for  gnat  of  letters  patent 

On  notice  of  intention  to  proceed  with  the  ^»pUcatioa 

On  sealing  of  letters  patent 

On  filing  specilication 

At  or  before  the  ezptratlon  of  the  third  year 

At  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year 

On  leaving  notice  of  otirjectiona  •- 

Every  search  and  inspection        . 

Butry  of  assignment  or  licence 

Certificate  of  assSgnment  or  licence 

Filing  application  for  disdaimep  . 

Caveat  against  disdathier  • 


£  8.  ± 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 
40  0  0 
80  0  e 

2  0  0 

0  10 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 

6  0  0 
2  0  0 


X 
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Stakp  Duties  to  bb  Fud. 

On  warrant  of  law  officer  ft>r  letters  patent                             «             •  M 

On  oertiflcate  of  paTment  of  tlM  fee  befiHnethe  expiration  of  flie  tiilrd  year  10 

Ditto                         ditto                                     before  the  aeTeDth  year  S 


6  0  0 

6  0  0 

6  0  O 

6  0  0 

GO  0  0 

100  0  O 

a  0  o 

0  10 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 

6  0  0 

S  0  0 

0  0  s 


By  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  115,  parts  of  the  15  and  16  Vict,  c  83,  which 
an  extra  copy  of  drawings  to  be  left  with  a  spedfication,  are  repealed,  aod'bj  a. 
t,  copies  (»  proTisional  specifications  arc  to  oe  opened  to  public  inspecCioD  mt  the 
commissioners'  oflloe.  A  copy  of  evcrv  specification  under  the  hand  of  the 
patentee  or  applicant  to  be  left  at  the  office.  Lord  Chancellor,  in  certain  cases, 
may  seal  letters  patent  after  the  expiration  of  prorisional  protection.  Donbcs 
are  lemoTed  by  s.  7  respecting  the  making  and  sealing  of  now  letters  patans 
for  a  further  term. 

The  16  Vict  c  5,  substitutes  stamp  duties  for  fees  on  paasing  letters  patent, 
and  empowers  the  commissioners  to  purchase  for  public  oso  the  indexes  of  ^ 
15,000  specifications  prepared  by  Ifr.  Woodcroft. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  the  stamp  duties  made  payable  in  Ben  of  the 
sums  under  the  Act  of  185S: — 

£   a.   d. 

Petition  ftnr  grant  of  letten  patent  •  .600 

CertUcala  of  record  of  notice  to  proceed  • 

Warrant  of  law  officer  for  lettera  patent  • 

Sealing  of  letterB  patent  .  • 

Spedfleatlon    .  *  .  .  . 

Lettera  patent,  or  a  dnpUcate  thereoi;  before  the  emtfratioii 

of  the  third  year     ..... 
Lettera  patent,  or  a  dnpUcate  thereof  before  ths  expiration 

of  the  aerenth  year 
Oertlilcate  of  reoord  of  notice  of  otiJectlona 
Certificate  of  every  aearch  and  inspection 
Ceitlflcate  of  entry  of  aadgnment  or  lioenes 
Gertittcate  of  aadgnment  or  licence  .  • 

Application  for  disclaimer  .  .  • 

Caveat  againat  ditdaimer 
Office  copiea  of  docnmenta,  fbr  every  ninety  worda 

PEARLS.  This  gem  is  chiefly  obtained  finom  the  MeUagrina  mm 
The  yalue  of  the  pearls  imported  in  the  six  years  ending  1S58,  averaged 
£55,000,  but  in  1858  the  imports  reached  £78,559  ;  the  pearl  fishery  of  Ceykn 
netted  £80,0U0  to  the  Government  in  1886.  In  1837  there  was  a  small  Ga£aj^ 
whidi  realised  only  £10,631.  There  was  no  fishery  again  until  1855,  when 
the  same  amount  was  obtained.  In  1860  the  fisheiy  was  resumed,  and  broogbk 
in  about  £30,000. 

PEASE.  The  imports  of  foreign  pease  now  average  about  160,000  qnarters 
per  annum.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1850,  the  imports  of  pease  fram 
abroad  ranged  from  48,971  quarters,  the  lowest,  in  1843,  to  236,067  qnaitera^tiie 
highest,  in  1849. 

PENANG  or  PINANG.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  population  of 
this  island  later  than  1851,  when  it  was  stated  at  43,143;  that  of  Piovinoe 
Wellesley  on  die  coast  was  67,953.  In  the  island  of  Penang  considerable  atten- 
tion is  now  paid  to  spice  culture.  9430  square  acres  are  under  culture  with 
nutmegs,  cloves,  &c.,  10,410  acres  with  fruits,  7382  with  paddy,  and  200  with 
sugar.  In  Province  Wellesley  5000  acres  are  under  sugar  cultivatian,  41,000 
under  rice,  3033  with  fruits,  and  about  500  with  spices.  The  expwts  from 
Penang  in  1854  consisted  principally  of  64,818  piculs  of  sugar,  5333  niculs  of 

Sices,  260,370  of  rice,  118,522  of  betel  nuts,  27,563  of  tin,  and  26,012  of  p^pcr. 
any  of  these  articles  were  the  produce  of  the  main  land.  The  number  of  na- 
tive vessels  and  junks  that  clenred  from  Penang  in  1854  was  2225,  measoiing 
85,944  tons,  besides  which,  there  lefl;  254  square-rigged  vessels,  registering 
62,834  tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  £581,240,  exclusive  of  £93j061 
bullion;  that  of  the  exports,  £689,002,  besides  £179,945  treasure  and  bullion. 

The  population  of  Malacca  is  70,000,  its  trade  in  1853-54  con^sted  of  799 
native  vessels,  which  cleared,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  9145  tons,  and  S06 
square-rigged  vessels,  registering  41 ,060  tons.  The  vali^  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ported was  £282,7719  besides  £104,282  in  species  ^®  ^"^^  ^  ^®  exports. 
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£182,834,  and  of  treasure,  £65,591.  The  total  receipts  bj  the  Goyenuneni  in 
Penang  in  the  same  year  were  £22,705,  and  the  difibarsementB,  42,403.  The 
charges  for  military  and  convicts  were  £16,640;  the  rerenue  receipts  for  Mar 
lacca  were  £12,965,  and  the  expenditore  £19,265. 

PEPPER.  The  pepper  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  it  is  now  ftmnd  as  a 
regular  crop  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Malay  Pemnsnia,  Siam,  and  other  places.  It  is  strictly  tropical  in  its  chiurac- 
ter,  but  grows  freely  wherever  the  climate  is  suitable.  The  area  of  the  cnMva^ 
tion  of  the  pepper  shrub  is  very  limited.  In  the  Eastern  hemisphere  it  is  not 
grown  further  north  than  Goa,  15®  NX.,  further  south  than  5**  S.L.,  further 
west  than  the  Malabar  coast,  nor  further  east  than  Borneo  and  the  Moluccas. 

Ilie  exportation  from  Malabar  and  Sumatra  goes  chiefly  to  Europe  and  North 
America,  that  from  Siam  to  China.  From  other  points  it  is  sent  to  the  east  and 
west,  llie  consumption  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  16,000,000  lbs.,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  production.  This  is,  on  an  average,  1  ok.  annually  to 
each  European. 

The  price  per  lb.  (without  duty)  wa»— 


In  1814 
1829        . 
1830 
1840 
18M        . 

1    0    per  lb. 

0    6A      „ 

0    3l     „ 

0    4       ,. 

0   4  to5id  (dutf&fperlb.) 

The  estimated  produce  of  pepper  is  as  follows:— 

Lba 
Smnatra,  West  Coast        .       80,000,000 
„       EartCoast                  8,000,000 
lalandain  Straits  of  ICalacca     S,600  000 
Malaj  Peninsula        .                 3,733,838 
Borneo       ^       .       .        .         2,666,667 

Lbe. 
Slam             ....        8,000,000 
Malabar        ....        4,000,000 

80,000,000 

In  1830  the  duty  was  1«  per  lb.  on  British,  1«  2^  on  that  horn  places  within 
the  East  India  Ompany's  Charter,  and  1«  Sd  on  that  from  other  parts.  The 
consumption  was  2,009,272  lbs.,  which  had  increased  to  2,359,935  lbs.  in  1835. 
In  1836  the  duty  was  reduced  to  6<2  per  lb.  for  all  descriptions;  and  in  1859  the 
oonsamption  was  4,243,437  lbs.,  yielding  to  the  revenue  £111,892.  In  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Budget  in  1860  the  duties  on  other  spices  were  abolished,  but  that 
on  pepper  retained. 

PERU.  The  area  of  this  republic  was  given  ofAcially  in  1852  at  502,761  square 
miles,  and  the  population  at  a  little  over  two  millions,  distributed  over  the  follow- 
ing departments  and  provinces: — 

Popnlaiion, 
•  250,8ul 

61,433 
885^661 

8,463 
76,339 


DepartmenU, 

Popnlatlon. 

Deparfmenti* 

Amazonas    . 

43,074 

Lima 

Aneacb 

219,145 

Hoqaegoa 

Areqnipa     .             , 

119,836 

Pnno 

Ayacncbo    . 

182,921 

Pnninee$, 

Cnxco          .              , 

349,718 

Callao 

Hoancavelidi 

70,117 

Piura 

Jnnin           .             , 

222,949 

Ubertad 

266,553 

2,106,492 

The  revenue  in  1857  was  £8,731,249,  of  which  £3,060,000  was  derived  from 
guano  receipts,  and  £400,000  from  import  duties.  The  expenditure  was 
£3,272,010;  the  public  debt  on  the  30th  June,  1858,  was  £8,853,154,  of  which 
£5,769,480  was  foreign  debt.  The  entries  of  shipping  at  Callao  in  1858  were 
1296  vessels,  registering  650,000  tons;  at  Islay  49  vessels,  and  19,835  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  3iat  cleared  widi  guano  in  the  same  year  was  346,  re- 
gistering 266,709  tons,  being  only  about  half  the  number  of  the  three  or  four 
previous  years. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1858  635,589  tons  of  guano  were  consigned  by  the 
several  contractors,  66,607  were  sold,  and  568,603  remained  on  hand.  The  net 
produce  of  the  sales  was  3,202,069  dollars,  the  charges  and  expenses  eating  up 
no  less  than  2.539,915  dollars  out  of  the  gross  produce,  which  was  5.570,724 
dollars.    The  imports  into  Callao  is  1857  were  worth  £1,750,387,  and  the  esfr 
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ports  tlMDoe  £441,434*.  StWet  htaem  are  the  dnef  staple  of  the  export  tade, 
while  oottoDy  wooUenB»  piofisions,  and  wineB»  and  nirits  figure  BMet  laigdj 
amoog  the  impofts.  £iiglaid»  Fruce,  and  ChiU  take  the  fiea's  atom  of  the 
import  trade  of  Pern,  followed  hj  Hamhiurg  and  Panama,  while  V^nff^nd  nA 
Puama  appear  to  bff  her  beet  castoiaeBS— that  is  to  8i^»  the  lai^Bcst  raoeiPi»of 
her  ejipetts. 

PH&IPINB  ISLANDS^  The  eoasis  of  the  Fhfl4)iBe»  extend  800  ads 
in  lenoth,  and  ace  deeply  indwled  with  bays;  the  interior  is  mievseefeed  by  lafcas 
and  mers,  whsdh  m  two  parts  of  this,  their  prineipal  island,  and  seat  eif  their 
cspital,  bring  the  opposite  seas  of  Chhvi  and  the  Paofio,  within  » few  lenoes  of 
each  otiier,  across  a  district  very  easily  traversable;  wlule  die  rest  of  t&e  idanda 
(tfaiongh  which  flow  two  principal  Unas  ef  fbrdgn  navigation^  between  Eonife 
and  China,  and  the  Philipines  aad  Soothi  America,)  are  so  atoatod  in  letation 
to  each  other,  that  their  seperatiQa  promotes  more  than  their  anaon  would  do,  a 
fadlity  of  internal  and  extenuil  enmwnnieation  sfirikin^y  attribntabkr  to  the 
whole  group,  and  pecoliarly  fiiTOurable  to  commercial  and  mdnstrial  rrlatimift 

The  aoil  of  the  Philipines  is  esnberant^  rich,  and  the  eommereiai  prodaets 
of  hemp,  tobacco,  sngar,  indigo,  oofiee,  sapan  wood,  rice,  and  cocoa,  are  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  some  CHf  Ibe  provinces,  and  susceptible  of  being  so  di»> 
tribnted  among  all  the  others. 

Through  this  group  is  spread  a  pepulatioh  of  from  3,500,000  to>  4,000,000  of 
inhabitants  who  are  christianized,  and  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  a  few  moontain  and 
petty  tribes  and  the  Mahometans  in  Mindanao^  live  ia  f^"^^  "■VnF^t*^tM  to 
the  official  agencies  of  the  Govermnent  here. 

In  the  luand.  of  Panay,  which  is  below  die  12th  degfee^  of  lalitDde^  aod 
generally  described  by  the  name  of  it»  chief  morince  Ikuo,  the  popnlaliaD  is 
559,861.  The  adjacent  islands,  Leyte  and  Samar,  oontam  xnmoSlj,  moiy 
800,000,  and  in  Luzon,  the  population  is  little  short  of  3,000,000. 

Divided  into  three  oommereial  divisions,  north,  central,  and  sooth,  and  to  dko 
central  giving  all  the  provinces  between  the  ISth  and  £5th  degrees  dT  latitode;, 
to  the  south  the  group  of  islands  bdow  the  18th,  and  to  the  north  giving  only 
three  of  the  provinces,  Pangasnian  and  the  two  Iloooses  with  their  Sepeodeats, 
Abra  and  the  Union,  and  from  this  last  division  excluding  the  great  range  of 
country  along  die  Pacific;  each  of  these  three  divisions  has  a  distincdTeness  of 
character  ana  commercial  importance,  in  population,  prodiictioBS,  wealth,  indos- 
try  and  intelligence. 

The  northern  part  is  very  highly  cultivated,  and  embraiees  a  population  ci 
724,946  inhabitants;  and  parallel  to  it  is  the  large,  though  not  nnmeroody  po- 
pulated province  of  Cagayan,  not  included  in  that  division,  and  in  which  is  od- 
tivated  tine  finest  onalily  and  largest  quaati^  of  tobacco  in  the  Philipines. 

The  southern  division  coatains  a  population  of  upwards  of  1,200,000,  and  the 
central  which  depends  especially  on  Manila,  widmi  the  degrees  of  latitode  ii 
cated,  is  a  zone  of  very  great  natural  resources,  and  of  varied  prodnetiansy 
tensively  cultivated,  and  containing  nearly  1,500,000  of  inhabitants. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  of  itself  a  sphere  of  oommereial  and 
activity.  From  Pangasnian  in  the  north  is  drawn  a  principal  pert  of  the  sagar 
sent  to  England,  and  to  Eor^;  and  from  thence,  and  frtim  JUocos,  the  indlao 
which  is  exported.  la  Zebn,  Uoilo,  and  the  sonthem  islands,  is  prodnoed  l£a 
sngar  wliich  chiefly  supplies  Australia;  besides  hemp,  bnfTalo  hides,  and  hiMiia» 
tortoise-shell,  wax  and  sandal  wood,  for  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  rich  prorinces  which  crescent  Manila,  the  same  prodiictiooa 
we  sent  for  export  through  the  capital;  while,  independent  of  finreign  trade,  the 
northern  division  as  the  granary  or  the  Philipines,  and  of  China  m  its  seaaoos  oC 
dearth,  and  Pangasnian  as  the  chief  ship-building  province  of  the  Fhilipinea; 
and  Boilo,  and  the  south,  as  manufacturing  distncte^  of  webs  of  much  valne, 
and  artides  of  extensive  native  consumption,  have  resonroes  of  local  trade,  whid& 
enrich  and  animate  dieir  industoy. 

In  the  northern  division  there  are  in  one  of  die  two  provinces  of  Hocosk  six 
towns  with  a popuUtioQ  in  each  of  from  5000  to  8000,  five  towns  witli£ram 
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10,000  to  18,000,  and  one  irifli  81,000  inhabitantB.  and  in  Pangasnian  six  towns 
with  fttm  6000  to  8000,  seven  flrom  8000  to  17,000,  two  with  upwards  of 
81,000,  two  of  16,000  and  one  of  upwards  of  19,000. 

in  the  sendieiii  ntorinoes.  Zebu  has  fonrteen  towns  with  fixmi  10,000  to 
12,000,  and  in  the  laland  of  Panay,  or  Boilo,  there  are  thirty-two  towns  with 
from  3000  to  8000,  seven  with  8000  to  10,000,  thirteen  towns  with  from  10,000 
to  15,000,  fimr  of  18,000,  one  of  21,450  and  another  of  29,820. 

The  cheapness  and  qnality  of  thehr  produce,  and  the  commercial  tendency  and 
sitoation  of  these  possessions  generally,  cannot  be  better  illustrated^  than  by  the 
fact,  that  mdbstered  hv  the  Spanish  anthorities,  and  uninfluenced  by  Spanish 
entetptisei,  which  chie^  is  dirocted  here  to  monopolise  Gk>Yemment  contracts 
and  the  CBitpng  and  coasting  trade,  and  depending,  therefore,  chiefly,  for 
foreign  supphes  and  native  returns,  on  native  industnr  and  foreign  houses,  the 
Phihpines,  vAale  principally  trading  with  England  and  the  United  States,  extend 
their  relations  to  China,  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  Australia,  India, 
France,  Switaerland,  and  Gennany.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  commercial  resonices  which  are  cultivated,  and  are  cultivable  in  me  dis- 
tant divisions  of  these  possessions,  notwithstanding  the  aggregations  of  popular 
iion  we  have  emmieraked  in  those  provinces  remote  from  mis  capital,  and  testi- 
fying the  eaufltence  thfire  of  conmieroial  dements,  and  an  mdostrial  and 
commereial  spirit,  and  notwithstanding  that,  for  nearly  five  months  in  the  year, 
those  northem  «id  sonthem  divisions,  have  alternately  thefarconunerdal  relations 
with  l^Umila,  Mid  supplies  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  exports  of  native  produce 
suspended  bj  Uie  opposing  monsoons,  which  impede  nearly  all  navigation  with 
them;  the  foreiffa  tnde  of  the  Philipines  is,  at  present,  confined  by  law  to  the 
fKnt  of  lianila;  nere,  alone  can  oome  from  abroad,  to  be  discharged  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  these  possessions,  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countiies,  and  here  have  to  be  brought  from  their  remotest  provinces,  finr  pur- 
chase at  Manila  by  foreign  merchants,  every  exportable  article  of  native  industiy 
and  produce. 

PILCHABD.  The  catch  of  pUchants  varies  oondderably.  About  26,000 
hogsheads  of  fidi  are  shipped  annually  on  an  average,  but  as  manj  as  100,000 
were  cured  in  1845.  Twn  is  a  considerable  local  consumption  m  Cornwall, 
and  the  remainder  is  exported,  for  but  fow  find  their  way  to  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  value  of  the  pilchard  fisheiy  may  be  infened  finom  the  following  state- 
ment of  exports:** 


Hhdfl. 

Hhdi. 

MhdB. 

Hhda 

18S8    . 

9,034 

1887    .    1A»3M 

1841 

•      9,606 

1846    . 

99,996 

ISM    . 

95,034 

1838    t      7,697 

1843 

.  ^,714 

1846    • 

84,353 

183S   ' 

93,314 

1839   .    19*834 

1843 

.      8,880 

1861    . 

86,748 

1836    . 

18,719 

1840    »    98,910 

1844 

•    18,989 

Tbe  price  has  fluctuated  to  an  eoual  extent  during  tfxe  same  period,  having 
ranged  firom  33«  to  60«  for  winter  aah,  and  from  35#  to  70«  for  summer  flsh« 

PIMENTO.  All  the  punento  whidb  arrives  in  Great  Britain  comes  fivm 
Jamaica,  and  is  the  produce  of  Huaenia  pimento.  An  inferior  kind  {E,  acrit) 
with  larger  berries,  gjimm  in  the  idandof  Tobage»  and  is  occasional^  imported 
into  France.  AnoAer  species  {E.  pkMntoides)  is  stated  to  jdeld  an  ovate  berry 
containing  similar  useful  properties.  In  1850, 1022  tons  of  pimento  were  im- 
ported, and  in  1855, 2115  tons,  of  which  1200  tons  were  re-exported,  and  259 
tons  taken  for  home  oonsumptiont  the  residue  remaining  in  bond.  The  duty  of 
5« percwt  was  repealedin  I860. 

PiKErAFFLEB,  Scarcely  a  steamer  now  arrives  from  the  West  Indies  or 
from  the  West  €k)ast  of  Africa,  without  bringing  boxes  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
But  a  special  trade  has  been  opened-np  of  lato  years  with  the  Bahamas,  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  has  been  extensively  entered  upon  on  many  of 
the  low  oat-hiying  cays  or  islets. 

It  was  first  commenced  in  1842,  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  fruit  was 
shipped  frrom  the  Bahamas  toliverpool.  The  trade  now,  however,  chiefly  centres 
in  London,  and  ten  or  twelve  vessels  arrive  during  each  season  freighted  with 
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this  fruit,  each  cai^  compiuing  from  20,000  to  40,OdO  ptne-apples.    These  meet 
with  a  ready  sale,  owing  to  the  laige  demand  for  preserres  and  comfectioiniy 

Enrposes.  The  trade  is  carried  on  bj  sailing  ressels,  as  steamers  were  fcand  to 
eat  and  ripen  the  frait  too  qnicklj.  The  cnltore  has  been  mach  improved, 
and  better  prices  are  obtained  by  the  growers  owing  to  the  competitioD  lor  the 
British  and  American  markets. 

About  thi.17  vessels  are  constantly  engaged  in  carrying  finit  to  New  ToriL 
frxnn  tfie  West  India  Islands.  In  1854,  twenty  cargoes  of  pine-apples,  vrtnc- 
ing  80,000  dozen  per  cargo,  were  imported  there  from  Cuba,  20,000  doaoi 
from  St  Bartholomew,  and  200,000  dozen  from  the  Bahamas  Islands. 

PLATE  AND  PLATED  WARES.  3000  ounces  of  gold  and  400.000 
ounces  of  silver  pass  annually  through  the  Assay-office,  and  many  more  tboc- 
sand  ounces  of  the  precious  metals  are  workeifvp  into  small  ornaments  not 
subject  to  duty.  The  average  amount  received  for  duty  on  gold  and  silyer 
plate,  in  the  ifnited  Kingdom,  in  the  three  years  ending  with  Bfajxh,  1859,  ires 
£73,891  per  annum.  The  duty  on  gold  plate  stamped  being  still  17«per 
ounce,  ana  on  silver  plate  U  6d  per  ounce.  The  declared  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  British  manu&cture  exported  in  1858  was  £74,027  (158,297 
oimces),  and  of  plated  wares,  £107,476.  The  silver  plate  imported  in  the  ssne 
year  was  48,043  ounces,  worth  at  5s  per  ounce,  £12,011.  It  is  subject  to  a  dotj 
of  Is  Bd  per  ounce  dnce  June  1853. 

PLUMBAGO.  The  foreign  imports  of  this  mineral  substance  are  now  kige^ 
the  receipts  in  1858  were  2881  tons,  of  which  two-thirds  were  reodved  tfarmigk 
Hamburg,  and  860  tons  from  C^lon.  The  average  shipments  from  Ceylon  are 
about  1000  tons  per  annum ;  and  the  price  £9  to  £9  lOs  per  ton. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE,  llie  stamp  duties  chargeable  upon  Life  PoUeies 

•re  — 

Where  the  sum  insaredshan  not  exceed  £600,  then  fin:  tvery  £50  and  any  ft»o-    &  d. 

tional  ptft  of  £50  -  -  -  -  -  -06 

And  where  It  iheU  exceed  £000,  and  shall  not  exceed  £1000,  then  for  every  £100 

and  any  fractional  part  of  £100      -  •  -  -  -       1    0 

And  where  It  shall  exceed  £1000^  then  (to  every  £1000  and  any  fractional  part 

of  £1000  -  -  -  -  -  -  -10  0 

The  stamp  duty  payable  on  Marine  potieies  is— 

When  theprenuam  IslOt-             -             >  •  -  '•OS 

Whoi  it  la  above  10«  and  not  exceeding  80«      -  -  -  -       0   6 

„S0«             „                80f-  -  -  -10 

„             SOf               „                   40f       -  -  -  -SO 

„             40#               „                   60t-  -  -  -«0 

„fiO»               „               -               -  -  .  -40 

Time  policies  for  8ix  numths               -            -  .  .  -26 

▲l>ove  that  period                  -             -             -  .-  -  -40 

The  net  produce  of  the  Berenue  from  stamps  on  Insurance  Policies  in  the  jear 
ended  31  March,  1859,  was  as  follows  : — 

Great  Britain  Fire  Insonnoe.    1,838,283  Marine  Insuanee.    tt4,6K 

Ireland  ...  „  64,808  „ 


United  Kingdom       .       .     £1,409,685  £S85,»4 

PORTO  moo.  A  West  Indian  possessiott  of  Spain.  The  area  of  the 
island  is  3700  square  miles;  the  population  in  1856,  500,000,  of  whoon  35,000 
were  shtyes.  The  import  and  export  duties  and  tonnage  dines  average  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling  per  annum.  The  entries  and  dearanoea  ayerage  1300  ves- 
sels, and  165,000  tons.  About  280  British  vessds,  of  35,000  tons,  are  employed 
in  die  trade.  The  yalue  of  their  cargoes  in  1857  was  £172,071;  the  imports 
and  exports  ayerage  about  £1,000,000'  sterling.  The  exports  in  1855  conKisted 
of  101,437,866  lbs.  of  sugar,  13,642,264  lbs.  of  cofiFee,  33,716  casks  of  molasses, 
4100  puncheons  of  mm,  2,476,687  lbs.  of  tobacco,  237,500  lbs.  of  cotton,  4425 
head  of  cattle,  and  802,762  lbs.  of  hides. 

The  exportation  of  sugar  from  POrto  Rico  since  has  been  as  follows:-— 

1850  .  91,700,000  Iha.   |   1658  .  181,800,000  lbs.   |   1867  .  81,000,000  DM. 

In  tobacco  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off.    The  shipments  were  in 

1850    .      2,835^00011)1.     |     1858    .      4,900,000  Uml       |       1857    •      4^085^000  Iha. 
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'  POBTUQ  AL.  The  ares  of  the  five  provinceB  of  F^nrtdgal  proper  is  85,400 
Engliah  square  miles.  The  population  in  1854  was  8,499,181  sools,  or  98*8  to 
the  square  mile.  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom  in  1857,  including  Madeira  and 
the  Azores,  was  £2,867,875,  and  the  expenditure  £3,057^61 ;  the  pnblio 
debt  in  1856  was  £21,384,538. 

The  sailing  yessels  which  entered  Portuguese  ports  (including  the  Azores 
and  Madeira),  in  1854  were  2790  ships  of  202,988  tons,  manned  by  20,925 
seamen ;  and  353  steam  yessels,  of  134,960  tons,  and  carrying  12,838  men.  The 
British  flag  is  the  second  in  importance  of  the  national  vessels  in  the  trade.  The 
entries  of  British  sailing  vessels  with  cargoes  were  434,  measuring  62,097  tons, 
and  about  the  same  number  in  ballast.  Looking  at  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
pincinal  ports,  we  find  that  of  851  vessels  which  entered  lisbon  in  1857, 358  were 
British,  and  of  1072  that  entered  Oporto  in  1855,  187  were  British.  The  value 
of  the  imports  into  Portugal  in  1854  was  £4,171,269,  and  that  of  the  exports 
£3,245,925.    The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  British  trade  with  Portugal: 


1S49 

1880 
1861 
1853 
iSffS 
18M 


Imports  from.  Exports  to, 

Computod  Valii&    Dedarod  Valoe. 

£979,597 


•    £8,101,196 


1,039,304 
1,048,356 
1,104,318 
1,210,411 
1,370,603 


1855 
18U6 
1857 
1858 
1859 


Imports  from,  Exports  to. 

Computed  Value.  Declared  Valm; 


1,963,044 
3,164,090 
S,148,7<3 
1,079,775 


1,350,791 
1,455,754 
1,456,331 
1,433,836 
1,306,449 


POSTING.    In  lieu  of  the  duties  under  this  head,  mentioned  at  p.  641,  the 
following  duties  are  payable  by  16  and  17  Vict  c.  88,  on  licenses  :— 

Where  the  person  taking  out  sacb  license  shall  keep  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 

Ui  for  hire  one  horse  or  one  carriage  only  .     7  10    0 

And  where  sooh  person  shall  keep  any  greater  nnmber  of  hones  or  cerrlages^ 
Not  exceeding  two  horMS  or  two  carriages 
Not  exceeding  ftrar  horses  or  three  carnages   • 
Not  exceeding  eight  horses  or  six  carriages 
Not  exceeding  twdve  horses  or  nine  carriages  . 
Not  exceeding  sixteen  hones  or  twelTC  cairiagot 
Not  exceeding  twenty  horses  or  fifteen  carriages 
Exceeding  fifteen  canriages  . 

Exceeding  twenty  horses,  then  for  erery  additional  numher  of  ten  horses, 

and  ior  any  additional  number  less  than  ten  over  and  abore  twenty,  or 

any  other  multiple  of  ten  horses,  the  fturther  additional  duty  of  .    10   0   0 

Persons  intendhig  to  let  horses  for  hire  must  make  entry  of  their  stables,  coaeh- 

honses,  Ac,  with  the  proper  officer  of  excise  dutiea    Penalty  KM  for  letting  horses 

for  hire  without  license,  or  keeping  a  greater  numher  of  horses,  Ac,  than  litwnse 

authorises  {a,  19). 

In  1859  the  produce  of  these  licenses  was  as  follows  ^^ 


18  10 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

40 

0 

e 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

To  let  Horses  and  Gsrrlaicesftnr  hire            ; 

Tb  run  Stage  Carriage^  £Sw  S«  per  Ann. 

Dittos  Simplementary  £1.  ditto 

To  keep  Hackney  Carriages  in  London  at  £1  per  Ann. 

Licenses  for  short  periods 

Snfrland 

and 
Walea 

Soottand. 

Ireland. 

£ 

118,266 

8,685 

840 

5,646 

«i408 

£ 
15,807 
1,113 
15 

1,534 

£ 
4,886 

8,558 

POST-OFFICE.  The  great  extension  of  our  home  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce,  the  large  amount  of  emigration^  the  increased  fiKnlities  a£forded  hj 
the  extra  deliyeries,  and  the  extension  ot  ocean  nuul  communications,  have 
serred  to  give  a  Tcry  great  impetus  to  letter  oonunnnication.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  there  has  been  a  serenfold  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  letters  de- 
Hyered  in  the  United  EinffdouL 

In  1859  the  number  <x  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  11,413,  of 
which  825  were  head  post-offices,  and  10,587  sub-post-offices.  To  these  must 
be  added  1958  road  letter-boxes.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  i)ublic  receptacles 
for  letters  is  now  13|d70,  as  compared  with  4518  before  the  establishmont  of  penny 
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postage,  hutrnd  of  potWBiiDg  m  fonuari^  only  onp  pact  lOlBce  Jtt  wladi  vnb 
•re  deipatohed  aad  noehred,  «&d  Ictten  lent  oat  fcr  dieti?eiT,  IJondon  lias 
ten  sncii  poeuofficee.  The  poetal  distriot  system  has  now  teen  in  ^ypeuuia 
the  mefiropolie  to  a  gnaUr  or  lesser  extent  more  than  tbxiee  jean.  Widi 
exceptions,  erearj  resident  in  London  is  now  within  a  furiong  of  a  poat*oA 
road  Iettep*box,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  monejr-order  office. 
At  the  end  of  1859  the  Post-office  staff  comprised  the  nllowing  offioen 
L  In  the  Britiah  Ides.  Poatmasler  General,  Seeretaiy,  Aasiatant 
and  Secretaries  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  5 ;  other  siqierior  offioen, 
heads  of  departmenliy  ehief  clerks  in  metropolitan  offices,  &c.  18 ;  anrvmjon,,  15; 
postmasters,  11,396  $  clerks,  &c  1594  ;  mail  gnards  and  porten,  909  ;  letter 
earrien^meesengem,  &e.  11,863  $  Marine  mail  officen,  7  ;  total,  24^609.  XL  la 
the  Colonies,  the  posts  of  which  are  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Fnstmaf>- 
general,  po^anasters'  clerks,  letter  carriers,  &c  129.  III.  Agents  in  Fsnign 
Coontries,  for  collection  of  postaee,  &c  65 ;  in  all  24,803  persona.  Of  the 
above  stafl^  about  1500  belong  to  £e  chief  office  in  London,  and  (inefaiding  this 
Bomber)  about  8300  to  the  London  distriet. 

The  sabjoined  taUe  shows  (hat  the  distance  orer  which  nunla  are  -now 
Tejed  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  railways,  mail  coaches,  &^»  steam- 
boats, and  foot  measeogers,  is  about  149,000  miles  per  day. 


(eontinueij 


KnglaiiA  » 
IreUad  * 
ScoUwid 

United  Kingdon  • 


VbDs  ooaTSTcd  on  Foot 


1^ 


49,MB 

8,363 

10,799 


€8,964 


h 


I* 

u 


u 


4i 


Packeta  and  Boats  ~ 
dUterent  places  in  tba 
United  Kingdom. 


It 


1,184 

as 

1,621 


S,817 


1   H 

0    1 

0  a 


0    9| 


g 


6   H 


•  The  Aecoimt  was  taken  on  the  let  December. 

t  In  «*i«mi««Jng  theae  amounts,  the  payment  to  the  Cheater  and  Hblyboad  Baihray  Oompagy 
has  been  omitted,  as  only  part  of  that  payment  is  finr  postal  service,  the  remainder  belni?  of 
the  nature  of  a  QoTenu&ent  grant  to  increase  the  general  fiicilltieB  tot  commonication  wltli 
Ireland. 
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T%6  folkfwiiig  tabic  shows  the  ixnmbor  of  ktten  deliwol  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1856  and  19S9,  and  ^  pioportkm  of  ietten  io  popniatioii  in  1869 


Eof tend      .      •  - 

Irelimd        •      •  • 

SooUand      -       »  . 

United  Kingdom  • 


Nnmberof 

liOttonln 

XS66. 


JBf imber  of 

Letters  ta 

1869L 


eas  miiitoiw 

49 

48 


It 


448xBnUooa 

47 
6S 


ti 


478 


M« 


Proportion  of  Lotfcen 
toPc^ulaUon. 


S2  to  each  person*. 
7  to  ea^di  penoD. 
letoeadipenon. 


18  to  eaobpenon. 


As-oompered  wiih  1658,  ihe  total  for  1859  shows  an  increase  of  22  millions; 
and  as  contrasted  with  the  year  previous  to  the  introduction  of  penny  postage 
(1839),  an  increase  ^omitting  franks)  of  469  millions ;  making  the  present 
Aiunber  of  lette»  rather  more  than  seyen-fold  what  it  was  in  1839.  In  the 
London  Office  alone,  counting  the  letters  both  inwards  and  outwards  and 
counting  forward  letters,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  five  years  of 
more  than  tweWe  millions. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  number  of  London  Distriet  letters,  that  is,  of 
letters  posted  in  the  London  District  for  deUveiy  within  the  same,**the  old 
twopenny  post, — ^is  now  equal  to  the  total  number  of  letters,  whether  general  or 
locals  posted  twenty  years  i^  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  London 
indusive. 

The  number  of  letters  giyen  hi  the  foregoing  statements  includes  those  firam 
beyond  sea.  The  great  oulk,  however,  are  inland^  the  colonial  and  foreign 
forming  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole. 

The  nfoaber  of  registM^ed  letters  in  1859  was  nearly  1,400,000,  or  one  re> 
gistered  letter  to  about  400  ordinary  letters.  This  number  shows  an  increase 
-^aboat «  per  oent  on  the  jMPevaoos  year. 

The  foDowing  table  contmnes  down  the  return  given  at  page  543:— 


Year. 


1841.4M 

1846-M>t 
18Sl-99t 

1856 

1897 

1858 

1889 


QrosB 
Bevenue. 


£ 

1,658,914 
3,143,717 
3,989,888 
3,876,127 
8.018,147 
8,108,939 
8,398,835 


Cost  of 
Management. 


£ 
1,001,405 
1,804,773 
1,441,884 
1,673,556 
1,718,478 
1,770.554 
1,835,958 


Net  Bereaae. 


£ 
666,801 
838,944 
1,138,503 
1,302,561 
1,804,671 
1,830,385 
],4i5,873 


Postage  Charged 
onGovonuneat 


£ 
113,468 
110,796 
157,008 
154,329 
185,517 
188,631 
149,883 


From  this  return  it  will  seem  that  the  net  revenue  is  fast  approximating 
to  the  amount  at  which  it  stood  before  the  introduction  of  the  unilbnn  penny 
postage,  juimely«  £1,633.764  in  1839. 

The  number  of  newspapers  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1859  was 
.about  70,500,000. 

Tbe  number  of  letters  returned  to  the  writers  owing  to  the  failure  in  the 
attempts  to  deliver  them,  was  about  1,900,000.  This  is  equal  to  about  1  in  280 
of  the  whole  number  of  letters. 

*  In  Olasffow  tiie  proportion  is  as  high  as  33  letters  to  each  person.  In  Urerpool  27,  in  tfan- 
chester  83,  m  Dublin  34,  in  Edinburgh  35,  and  In  London  48. 

t  Average  of  5  jean. 
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Vearij  half  the  mn-deliYerietf  Wis  owing  to  the  lettan  being  addneKd  oAcr 
insnfficientlj'  or  incorrectly;  mon  than  11,000  haTing  been  posted  niihootaDj 
address  at  all. 

Owing  to  the  same  canse,  about  470,000  newspapers  also  were  undelivered; 
being  one  in  150  of  the  whole  number. 

The  aTcrage  postage  of  an  ordinanr  inland  letter  eontiniies  to  be  about  1^, 
and  the  average  postage  of  a  book  packet  rather  more  than  2</. 

Excluding  official  fMckets,  the  ayerage  weight  of  an  inland  letter  oontiimei  to 
be  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ;  that  of  a  colonial  letter,  n&ia 
more  than  one-third  of  an  ounce  ;  and  that  of  a  foreign  letter  rather  more  dua 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

The  average  weight  of  an  inland  newspaper  passing  tbroagfa  the  Post  Office 
is  about  two  ounces  and  a  half ;  that  of  a  colonial  newspaper,  raflier  more  thsa 
two  ounces  ;  and  that  of  a  foriam  newspaper,  rather  more  than  an  oonce ;  ihe 
average  weight  of  a  book  packet  being  about  five  ounces  and  a  quarter. 

Monet  Okdebs. — ^The  whole  number  of  Money  Order  Offices  is  now  S481, 
exclusive  d  Colonial  Money  Order  Offices  in  oonnezion  widi  the  Umted 
Kingdom. 

The  following  tables,  with  that  on  page  236,  show  the  number  of  Mootj 
Orders  issued  during  the  year  1859,  with  other  particulars. 


Number 

of  Honey 

Orden 

Issued. 

|J 

V^_M^  M^f  MM 

Com- 
mission. 

Profit  after 

deducting 

Expenses. 

rroponjon 

of  Money  Oiden 

isoedto 

PopolatiflB* 

Englsnd  and 

Wales 
Irelund 
SootUnd     -      • 

United  Kingdom 

0^933,133 
494,828 
638,  U7 

£ 

11,858,057 

891,675 
1,001,298 

6 

4 
3 

£ 

99,260 
8,188 
8,972 

£ 

27,780 
Loss      684 

2,019 

Ncnrij 
1  toerery  Spenoas 

1    "  'J  - 

6,969,108 

13,250,930 

41 

116,369 

39,115 

1       «       4    « 

Akkuax.  Ihcbease  in  the  Total  Amount  for  which  Money  Orders  were  issued 
in  the  last  five  years,  as  compared  in  each  case  with  the  Amount  in  the  yesr 
preceding. 


Tear. 


England  and 
Walea. 


Ireland. 


Scotland. 


United  yingdiwt 


1856 
1856 
1857 
1868 
1859 


About 6  percent 
t,    7i      „ 

m    ^  n 

ti     *  n 


About  9 
..    7 
1ft 
4| 


percent 


t* 

n 

n 


n 
ft 


About  41  peroent 


ti 

t» 
•I 


ATerage  i 
Increasei 


H 


^ 


4i 


9* 

n 
n 


About  5| 


n 
n 


n 


a 


tf 
n 
n 


The  tables  on  the  opposite  page,  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Post- 
master General,  furnish  some  useful  statistics  for  reforence  and  oompaiisob 
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Total  ^offt  in  each  of  tbe  last  ten  years:— 


1850 
1851 
1852 

1854 


Proflit 

£, 

8)236 

1850 

r.43r 

18A0 

10,688 

1857 

14,149 

1868 

16,161 

1859 

Profit 

£. 
20,252 
22,674 
24,175 
25,938 
29,115 


jme  iUCTBHse  nr  tn'^  numooror  Jnouejf  viicicTB  ni  roov  mv'  noariy  ouuyuuuy 
'VHhich  18  at  about  the  same  rate  aa  in  the  preyions  year. 

The  Money  Order  system,  though  now  productive  of  a  large  profit,  in  England 
and  Scotland^  ia  still  carried  on  at  a  loss  in  Ireland.. 

In  June  1859,  th»  Money  Order  system  was  extended  to  Canada,  between 
which  time  and  the  end  oC  the  year  nearly  4000  Orders  were  issned  in  Canada 
on  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  1150  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  Canada; 
the  average  amount  of  each  Order  being  rather  more  than  £9. 

It  was  wought  prudent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  the  oonOnission  ra&er 
high,  viz^  fburfold  for  that  of  an  inland  Money  Order,  but  the  charge  is  about 
te  be  lessened. 

TfaiB  enlargement  cf  the  Money  Older  system  has  woAed  very  satisfactorilT, 
and  will  soon  lead  to  its  extension  to  other  colonies.  Such  an  extension  would 
be  piodiKtive  of  mach  good^  would  save  mudi  money  that  now  probably  runs 
to  waste;  would  affOTd  great  relief  to  many  weak  or  aged  persons,  separated  by 
the  broad  ocean  fh>m  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  mcmbeni  of  their  fhmily ; 
and  would  materially  promote  self-supporting  emigration. 

BjF  an  Act  recentr^  passed;  the  duty  of  entering  into  centrflets  ibr  the  Mail 
Faoket  serviee,  and  of  superintending  the  exeeetion.  of  these  oontracts,  hae  been 
ttanaferred  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Foot  Office* 

A  BsATBMKsn  showing  the  TAYUMm  made  for  each  of  the  Foubios:  and 
Colonial  Packets  under  Contract  with  the  BniTiBH  CrOYEnmcEirT;  the 
estimated  Sea  Postage  on  the  Correspondence  conveyed  by  each  line  ef 
Packet;  the  Profit  or  Xoss  of  eadi  line;  the  Cost  of  Sea  Canveyance  per 
Ounce  of  Letters,  and  per  Pound  of  Printed  Matter. 


r 


PACKETS. 


and 
DovKs  Axs  Onsirn 


:} 


Contract 
Payments. 


15,500 


Postagei 


76,000 


Profit 


G0.500 


TbeCost 


CoiiveyuiC6 

per  Ounce  of 

jLettere,  and 

per  Pound 

of  Printed 

Matter.^ 


a   A 


Tbe  eithnate  of  sea  poatage  In  fhls  case  Is  based  iroon  an  aoooimt  taken  during  soTm 
(not  oonsecative)  woeka,  betireen  Hay  and  December  1880.     It  tnelndes  the 

gostage  on  correspondence  between  tbis  country  and  the  Continent,  after  dodnct- 
ig  the  sums-reparable  to  foreign  conntries,  and  the  British  Inland  rate,  whldi 
In  this  as  in  all  other  cases  has  been  taken  to  be  l|<f.  per  letter,  and  half  the  pro- 
duce of  printed  matter.  It  does  not  inchide  any  portion  of  the  postage  on  omre^ 
pondsnee,  passing  throngh  the  United  Kingdom^  between  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  fbreign  oonntriea  or  British  Colonies,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
credited  to  the  American,  West  Indian,  ot  other  lines  of  packeta 


-   I     20,500   I      8,000   I        —        I     17.500   [         9    8| 


Thia  estimate  Is  based  on  an  accotmt  of  Ato  outward  and  six  Inward  malls,  taken 
between  Mi^snd  December  180BL 

*'  Ita  dlTidliigthe  Coetof  ConToyance,  it  has  been  oooridttrod  that  a  pound,  of  PilBftsA 
llfltts  la  eqjnal  in  polBt  of  ooa8  to  aa  ouftee  of  Lettara, 
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PACKEIS* 


Gontfut 
Pajmentt. 


Rt>flt* 


Oance  of 


per  Found 
of  Printed 


MOBTH  AlOBlCAir       • 


A  £  £  £ 

•191,000        112,000  —  70,000  1    • 

HUB  estimate  hii  been  baaed  on  an  aoeonnt  of  aeren  outward  and  aevenlnwBzdaiallai 
taken  between  May  and  Deoember  18&9. 

*  Of  tbis  Run,  £14,700  la  paid  fbr  the  line  between  HalUkx  and  Benmida,  and 
Haliikx  andStk  John'a;  and  £aooo  flor  the  Una  between  New  Yock  and 


Wb8t  Ihdia  V 
Pacipxo  -       ■ 


ill 


in,500        78,000 


—  U5kfi00 


4    8 


I 


Thla  eetimate  baa  been  baaed  on  an  aooonnt  of  alx  outward  and  riz  inwaidmsOa,  aa 
regarda  the  West  Indiea  and  the  Pacific,  and  on  an  acooont  of  iBor  outward  and 
three  inward  mails  aa  regarda  the  Braiilsk  The  whole  aoooontwia  taken  between 
May  1899  and  Jannary  1800. 

WnrOoiaroFAnicA  -  I      lO^OOO  I     4,000  I       —       I     16,0M  |        •   itt 

This  cetfanate  ia  based  on  an  aceoont  of  three  outward  and  fbnr  inward  maila,  taken 
between  May  1809  and  Jannary  186a 

TBI  Cam  OF  Good  Hon    I      02,400  I      7,000  j       —      I     S4,900  I        S   4A 

This  estimate  Is  baaed  on  an  account  of  two  ontward  and  three  Inward  malla, 
between  Jmie  1860  and  January  186a    Pari  <\f  ths  Um  on  ikm  trviM  U 
akU  to  tk0  eoiomg, 

AuaiBALXAV    ...   I      97,000   |     99,000   |       —       |     68,000   |         S    S^ 

This  estimate  is  baeed  on  an  account  of  three  malls  to  AnstraUa,  and  of  three  maOa 
to  and  three  from  the  Hediterranean  and  the  Manritiuai  The  sum  of  £97,000  b  a 
moiety  of  the  contract  price,  the  other  moiety  being  cliaTgeable  on  the  Australian 
eoloniea^  which  retain  the  prodnoe  of  the  maUa  sent  to  this  country. 

EACTlnzAN   ...   I     168,000   |     84,000   |        —       |     84,000   j         1    4^ 

This  cetlniate  is  based  on  an  account  of  dx  outward  and  six  Inward  malla, 
between  Hay  18fi9  and  Januaiy  1860.    The  sum  of  £108,000  ia  the  a: 
payable  by  the  Imperial  GoTenunent  after  deducting  that  whidi  Is  dunged 
the  East  Indian  GoTcmment. 


FOTATOE.  It  was  estimated  in  the  agricnltonil  joanuds  a  few  jmn  a^ 
that  there  were  aboat  two  million  and  a  quarter  of  acres  imder  cottore  wititi 
potatoes  in  Uie  United  Kingdom ;  if  these  averaged  as  mncfa  as  five  tons  to 
the  acrei  this  wonld  five  11,250,000  tons  as  the  entoe  annual  prodnoe,  and  at 
£3  per  ton  these  woiSd  be  worth  £33,750,000.  But  besides  this  laige  amoiint 
of  home  produce  we  import  a  considerable  quantity,  particulaily  of  eaify 
grown  from  the  Continent.  These  imports  vaiy  oonsiderooly,  in  some  yean,  aa 
m  1856,  reaching  1,721,953  cwt. 

POULTRY.  Under  the  head  of  Eooa  we  hare  already  given  details  of 
the  more  important  of  the  poultry  products.  The  average  annual  value  of  the 
poultiT  produced  in  the  kingdom  has  been  estimated  at  £400,000.  Three  and 
a  half-million  head  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  ate  sold  in  the  t?ro  metropoUtaa 
markets  of  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  vearl  v,  and  it  is  considered  that  about  nine 
or  ten  miUion  head  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  are  killed  annually  in  the  countiyy 
although  this  can  be  merely  conjectoral  opinion. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  The  population  of  this  British  Americaa 
colony  had  increased  in  1857  to  71,496  souls.  The  revenue  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  £27,636,  and  the  expenditure  to  £82,348.  Hie  number  amd 
tonnage  of  vessds  which  enteied  and  cleared  was^entries  674  vessels,  46^509 
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Ixms ;  clearaneos  611,  of  49,818  tons.  The  nnmbcr  of  vesseb  built  averaged 
for  tiie  three  7|Bars,  ending  1857,  nearlj  100  a  year,  in  the  aggregate  atoat 
15,000  tons.  The  valne  of  those  built  and  exported  in  1856  was  £141,372. 
The  general  exports  of  the  colony  in  1857  were  to  the  valae  of  £184,465,  and 
of  the  imports  £260,438.  The  exports,  beside  timber  and  ships,  consist 
principally  of  agricultural  produce  and  fish. 

PBOPBRTY  AND  INCOHE  TAX— See  Inoomb  Tax. 

PRUSSIA.  According  to  the  latest  returns  the  area  of  this  kingdom  is  now 
107,163  square  miles,  the  peculation  in  1858  was  17,739,913,  and  that  of  the 
capital,  Berlin,  463,645. 

In  1852  there  were  1,965,462  fiffms  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  17,003  were 
above  378  English  acres  in  extent  The  agrieultund  produce  of  Prussia  in 
1851  consisted  of  8,674,063  quarters  of  wheat,  12,020,250  of  lye,  3,600,000  of 
barley,  14,218,125  of  oats,  and  52,593,750  quarters  of  potatoes.  About  64  to  7| 
million  gallons  of  wine  are  made.  The  quantity  of  land  under  culture  with  the 
vine  being  39,000  acres.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  the  kingdom  in  1849  was 
1,575,417  horses;  7475  mules  and  asses;  5,871,644  cattle;  16,296,928  sheep,  of 
which  4,452,913  were  merino,  and  7,942,718  cross  br^d  ;  584,771  goats,  and 
2,466,31 6  pigs.  The  wool  produced  by  the  native  sheep  amounted  to  85,853,242 
lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  buildings  insured  in  tiie  fire  offices  in  1849  was 
£184,548,633.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  ports  in  Prussia  in 
1854  was  7730,  measuring  1,379,118  tons,  of  which  4794  vessels  and  829,606 
tons  were  with  cargoes. 

In  1858  the  entries  consisted  of  9945  vessels  and  828,720  tons,  and  the 
clearances  of  10,058  ships  and  863,740  tons;  of  these  movements  1023  vessels 
and  127,940  tons  were  steamers.  About  half  the  shipping  trade  is  under  the 
national  fiag  and  half  foreign. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  Prussia  consisted  in  1859  of  1081  vessels  (of  which 
49  were  steamers)  registering  334,254,  manned  by  10,27 1  seamen,  and  56  L  coasters 
of  14,432  tons  employing  1303  men. 

Ports.  Vantzic.  The  number  of  ships  that  entered  this  port  in  1857 
amounted  to  1888,  of  which  348  were  British  ;  those  cleared  to  1843,  338  being 
British.  The  trafiic  by  steam  is  daily  increasing,  Hull  and  London  sending  their 
boats  weekly,  besides  many  from  several  other  countries.  The  Vistula  is  now 
continually  traversed  by  such  vessels,  both  paddle  and  screw.  The  exportation 
of  groin  in  1857  was  337,031  quarters  of  wheat,  132,692  quarters  of  rye,  25,370 
quarters  of  barley,  besides  small  quantities  of  pulse,  oil-seeds,  &c 

Stettin,  The  population  of  this  town  in  1858  was  53,103.  The  value  of  the 
imports  in  1857  was  £4,208,636,  and  of  the  exports  £2,722,451.  The  value  of 
the  timber  exported  from  Stettin  in  the  five  years  ending  1857  was  £1,304,702, 
of  which  about  half  came  to  England.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  the 
imports  generally  have  largely  increased,  especially  of  vam  and  cotton,  iron, 
coals,  soda  and  potash,  palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  Stettm  is  the  principal  port 
for  foreign  herrings.  The  receipts  in  the  throe  ^ears  ending  1857  averaged 
151,000  barrels.  The  exportation  of  com  firom  this  port  in  1857  was  unprece- 
dented, 896,335  quarters,  E)cing  267  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years.  The  trade,  however,  of  the  following  yeaxs,  1858  and  1859,  was 
remarkably  duIL  The  tonnage  that  entered  in  1858  was  480,872  tons.  The 
import  of  yams,  Unen,  cotton  and  wool,  from  Great  Britain  shoive4|  however,  a 
great  increase,  amounting  to  107,548  centals  ot  cwt. 

JHemel.  The  number  of  ships  that  entered  and  left  this  harbour  in  1857  was 
—entries  885  of  269,242  tons;  clearances  811  vessels  of  236,974  tons.  This 
number  was  considerably  below  the  average.  Of  the  clearances  586  vessels  and 
193,780  tons  left  for  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  vessels  owned  in  the  port 
was  80  of  37,110  tons — 5  being  steamers  of  50  or  60  horse-power. 
.  JConigsberg*    The  population  of  this  town  in  1858  was  80,000.    Steam 
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dredging^  machinos  are  hdw  eiiiplpv<6d.  in  Hio  liarfioiff^  and  a  l^etter  oepQk  <iit 
water  has  been  obtainecL  The  depth  at  Pillan  is  abent  29  feet.  The  itwea 
Preger  and  the  Kaff  channel  have  been  kept  at  an  even  depcih.  The  Tosels 
arriyed  at  PiUau  m  3857  were  1305  of  176,963  tDns^  of  these  168  ships  nve 
British.  At  EonigBbeig'  the  arrivals  were  1115  sea>-going  vessels,  and  30OO 
coasters  and  lighters,  and  173  barks  and  rafte  tnm  Bossia  and  Poland.  The 
sea-going  ships  owned  In  Konigsberg  in  Iba  earij  part  of  1856  were  29,  niriai  iii 
ing  9354  tons. 

FniAvcBS.  The  nveuoA  of  the  IdngdoM  aC  Prnaaia,  ia  1858  was  £  13»496i^<5^ 
and  the  debt  £36,722,560. 

PBUSSO*<]^£RMAK  CITSTOMS'^  CTKIOir,  ob  ZOLLTEXETS,  The 
Impended  tables  will  serve  to  bring  dowathe  statistics  of  the  tiade  and  eommepce 
of  the  Geman  Cnstoms'  Union  to  the  present  time,  and  will  be  fennd  to  contain  a 
mass  of  very  nsefiil  infennation.  It  may  be  observed  here  diaC  the  beet  root 
sngar  mannfacture  which,  centres  principally  in  P^rossia  is  a  large  and  important 
one  for  local  supply.  In  185ft  there  were  m  the  ZoUvcreia  238  factories  which, 
operated  npon  22,000,000  cwts.  of  beet  root,  and  piodoced  therafinn  1^0^566 
ewL  of  sugar,  on  which  £306,812  dotj  was  paid. 

Total  BMJOt  Yalub  ef  the  Imfomm,  EzBo&za  and  Tbasbit  of  the  GsBMas 
Cii0i»K»'  UMoif  in  the  undenaentioned  Yeaia. 


\    Tean. 

Imports. 

ExportL 

Tnuult. 

Toed. 

c 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1889 

12,896,866 

27,800,007 

6,176,829 

68,8I7!^201 

1846 

86,166,776 

97,443,976 

8,714,090 

6I,394.M1 

1841 

27,296,151 

28,891,144 

8,191,999 

68.838.29fr 

I84S 

98,800,749 

24,440,679 

8,948,708 

68.986,1^' 

1843 

81,810,677 

94,602,381 

8,496,716^ 

6&»8Q8.673 

1644 

81,439,189 

9fs303,94L 

11,911,699 

68,964.679 

1845 

82,963,964 

90,705,348 

9^568,617 

69.998,  ISa 

1646 

88,298.217 

96,614,678 

10,491,887 

60.899,798 

1860 

27,948,874 

26,943.217 

11,733,663 

64.924,764 

1841 

28,896,711 

26,773,070 

19,560,687 

68.159.478 

1869 

99,472,246 

27.763,685 

18.480,108 

70  665,990 

1858 

80,610,309 

87,886,966 

16,896,418 

84,173,686 

1864 

40,867,868 

60.128,960 

18.996,606 

108w788,e94 

1866 

47,364,731 

46,286,111 

96,053,400 

118,690,942 

ToTiX*  Bbai*  Valub  of  the  Impobtb,  Expobts  and  Transit  of  the-ZoiXTV- 
BBur  by  way  of  each  frontier  country  in  the  Year  1851. 


noiitler  Coantry. 

Imports,  incandlng 
Transit. 

Szporta 

Traulk 

f 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BasiUand  Poland       » 

2,672,088 

1,175,118 

921,449 

Aoitria. 

6,418,464 

8,435,594 

8,701,001 

Switzerland  . 

4,268,420 

2,743,752 

1,949.153 

France  .... 

1,024.667 

733.169 

165,816 

Belgium 

4,014,462 

2,261,703 

385.130 

Holland 

6,883.966 

2,995,056 

1,831,872 

Hanover 

6,506,436 

4  203,338 

2,176vl6< 

Mecklentnuv 

280,256 

905,606 

26,381 

North  Sea     .      . 

7,266,528 

5,350,176 

1,020.647 

Baltic    .       .       s       . 

3,179,528 

3,669,558 

1,090,087 

Total       .       . 

40,520,867 

26,773,064 

11^86^698 

pfitr 
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FoPDiiAnoH  of  the  serond  Statu  of  the  Zolltebbin,  the  Amouht  of  Dott 
nJsed,  and  the  Sbabbs  of  the  Nxt  Bboeipts  in  RiLTio  to  the  FoevhAXKoi, 
in  the  Tear  1854. 


States. 

Duty  Received. 

Share  of  Net 
Receipts. 

Prussia .       «       «       • 

Luxemburg  .       » 

Bavaria. 

Saxony  .... 

Hanover        .       . 

Wurtemburg. 

Baden    .... 

Electoral  Heise    . 

Ducal  Hesse .       .       • 

Thuringian  Union        . 

Brunswick    .               • 

Oldenburg    .              • 

Nassau  .... 

Frankfort 

17,286.484 

192,632 

4,565.256 

1,987,612 

1,840,932 

1,733,268 

1,854,768 

727,323 

865,480 

1,024,929 

847,461 

229,106 

429,060 

74,867 

Thalers. 

14,993,636 

77,081 

1,104,570 

1,875,124 

1,761,386 

803,891 

696,428 

867,175 

439,009 

824,663 

260,714 

166,773 

61,940 

823,990 

Thalers. 

10,259,747 

112,589 

2,667,096 

1,186,559 

2,092,522 

1,012,601 

791,477 

424,918 

606,628 

611,859 

146,603 

260,417 

360,664 

Total  Thalers. 

£     %       . 

82,559,178 

93  153,575 
8,478,785 

30,322,685 
8,048,893 

Oldenburg  and  Hanover  were  admitted  into  the  Union  on  1st  January,  1851. 

Abba,  PoFcuiTioir,  and  Yalub  <^  the  Gcstoiis  Dubs  of  the  States  of 
the  ZoLLTBRBiN  accordiog  to  the  latest  retnrnfi.  The  area  comprises  only 
the  parts  of  the  Union  sabject  to  the  Customs  frontier,  and  not  their  territorial 
limits. 


states. 

Square 
MUes. 

Population 
lnl85& 

Customs 
Dnea. 
1857. 

Customs 

Duea 

1858. 

Prussia 

Luxemburg 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Hanover  with  Sehamborg  Uppe 

Wurtemburg    . 

Baden 

Electoral  Hesse 

Ducal  Hesse                   « 

Thuringian  UsUm 

Brunswick        .             • 

Oldenburg        •             • 

Nassau              • 

Ftankfort 

6209 

47 

1896 

272 

708 

868 

876 

203 

154 

287 

63 

97 

85 

3 

18,107,274 

192,196 

4,621,279 

2,132,148 

1,865,104 

1,690,898 

1,834,062 

699,798 

868,999 

1,048^771 

949,771 

236,789 

435,777 

80,611 

Dollars. 

16,690,842 

90,185 

1,083,968 

2,639,032 

2,157,797 

406,499 

836,622 

283.426 

567,047 

838,330 

386,118 

259,460 

65.538 

912;297 

Dollars. 

17,529,546 

100,826 

1,808,667 

2,678,750 

2,674,434 

440,705 

1,046,996 

808,846 

604,818 

881,825 

291,720 

378,445 

81,931 

995,287 

Total 

9112 

88,542,467 

26,682,161 

28,612,171 

Dbclared  Yalub  of  British  and  Irish  Produgb  and  Manutactcrbs 
exported  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgiom  in  the  following  years : 


Towns. 

184& 

185a 

1856. 

1859. 

Prussia 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 

£ 

677,999 

6,517,796 

8,439,036 

1,479,058 

£ 

424,480 

7,032,866 

8,542,632 

1,136,287 

£ 
1,100,021 
8,777,776 
4,558,210 
1.707,693 

£ 

1.492,541 

10,285,121 

6,379,794 

1,474,873 

Total 

12,013,888 

12,136,215 

16,148,699 

18,632,828 

From  the  abore  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  last  ten  years  our  trade 
with  Germany  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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QXJICESILyEB.  There  is  a  largely  increased  consimiptioii  of  Hda  metal  in 
the  arts  and  in  the  gold  prodacing  conntries.  The  consmnption  in  Caliiianua  ia 
estimated  at  3000  flasks  (of  76  lbs.  each)  annnally.  Formeriy  the  prizidpal 
supply  of  qnicksilyer  was  obtained  from  Spain,  bat  of  late  years  Taloahle  mines 
of  the  dnnabar,  or  ore  of  mercury,  were  found  in  California,  and  in  the  fire 
years  ending  with  1858,  the  exports  were  25,000  flasks  annnally.  llie  principal 
mine  was,  however,  closed  by  an  injunction  of  the  Govemment  in  Oct.  1858» 
and  hence  only  3400  flasks  were  shipped  in  1859.  The  quicksilTer  received  here, 
averaging  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  pounds,  is  chiefly  for  transahipment 
to  the  Continent,  India,  and  South  America. 

RAGS.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  rags  annually  collected  in  the  kingdom, 
with  those  import^  from  abroad,  exceeds  70,000  tons  in  weight,  worth  at  less! 
£1,500,000.  The  import  of  foreign  rags  suitable  for  paper-making  haa  not 
varied  much  for  the  last  twenty  years,  averaging  still  about  10,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  imports  in  1858  were  11,379  tons,  of  the  value  of  £246,183,  of 
which  4048  tons  came  from  Prussia,  1668  tons  from  Russia,  3502  from  Germany 
and  Holland,  1 J 18  tons  from  Italy,  and  the  remainder  from  Australia,  the  Bait 
Indies,  and  other  places.    It  takes  100  tons  of  rags  to  make  70  tons  of  paper. 

The  importation  of  rags  into  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  p«peF- 
making  is  a  great  deal  more  extensive  than  most  people  would  imagine.  Dnring 
the  year  1857  America  imported  44,582,080  lbs.,  valued  at  1,448,125  doUara, 
and  making  69,461  bales  ;  35,591  bales  were  fi:om  Italy,  and  more  than  one- 
third  are  entirely  linen,  ^e  rest  being  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton.  Aboot 
8000  bales  were  also  imported  from  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg  aod  Bremen. 
France  prohibits  the  exportation  of  rags,  and  so  does  Rome;  Sie  few  wfakh 
America  gets  from  Ancona — a  Roman  province — being  by  special  pennissioo  on 
payment  of  large  fees.  Prussia  and  Germany  generally  impose  so  high  aa 
export  duty  on  rags  as  to  stop  the  trade  entirely.  The  exports  from  Alexandria 
and  Smjrma  are  chiefly  collected  in  Asia  Minor  by  agents  having  licence  frtim 
the  Government,  and  me  domestic  demand  must  be  supplied  before  any  can 
be  exported.  It  is  the  same  with  Trieste,  where  only  the  surplus  is  allowed  to 
come  away.  The  Trieste  rags  are  collected  all  over  Hungaiy.  New  Yoi^  a^ 
Boston  receive  the  laigest  quantity,  and  the  place  that  ships  the  most  is  I/eg^oniy 
in  Italy. 

The  imports  of  woollen  rags  in  1858  were  3000  tons,  of  the  value  of 
£28,000. 

RAILWAYS.  The  appended  statistical  detafls  embrace  the  latest  pnblislied 
returns  and  infonnation  respecting  the  entire  prpgreas  of  British  and  Foreiga 
railways. 

G£NJSJUL  Statibtics  of  Railways  in  England  and  Wales,  ScoTLAim  and 

Ireland,  in  the  Year  1858. 


Enfrland 
andWolM 


Caplttl :  Psid  up  to  Slit  De&  1868:— 

{  Ordinary 
Frefennoo    - 
Total 
By  Loans  ... 

Total   .... 
Length  of  Lines  opened  for  Traffic,  HUca 
In  coone  of  CSonatrnctlon 
Faasengers  Conveyed  :—< 

(  Total  No.  Conveyed 


^mcto]^;?^N^P«^*^"* 


of 


Gentage  proportion 
{,    Total  Pasaengen 
/  Total  No.  Conveyed 
M^A  rn«>.  )  Average  Na  per  MUe 
rma  v.iaiB<  p^^  centage  proportion  of 

I    Total  Paaeengera 


£. 
151,969,930 
60,800,393 
908,760,949 
66,111.401 
970,871.648 
7,001 
776 

16,162.796 
2,901 

18-08 
86,199,878 
6,956 

81-99 


Scotland. 


£. 

18,601,677 

8,147,069 

96,649,646 

10  031,864 

86,681,000 

1,863 

ISO 

1,988,891 
1,696 

1849 

2,I6Q,S8« 

1,868 

14-64 


Ireland. 


United 
Kingdom. 


11,876,184 

9,906,956 

14,289,440 

8,640,494 

17,899,864 

1,188 

947 

1,165,767 
1,098 

13-68 

8,843.589 

9^966 


89-58 


I 


£. 

181,887,781 

61,854,547 

943,691,828 

81,683.179 

895,876,507 

9,M9 

1,159 

18,809,884 
1,969 

18-15 
41,693.988 
4,476 

i^'9t 


*  Ezduive  of  Holders  of  Periodical  Ticketa. 
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PaMengen  oooTeyed— «oiiiiMi«l. 
8rd  ClMB  r  Total  Na  CoayejeA 

Ens^d 
andWalea 

Scoilaod. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

64,M8,572 

10,647,854 

8,929,03fi 

1     79,145,464 

and        ArengB  No.  per  Mlla 

9,876 

8,184 

8)479 

8,497 

Pallia-       Per  Oentace  proportion  of 

mentarv  \    Total  Paasenffera 
Holders  of  Periodical  liiBketl 

S«-68 

72*00 

46-52 

66-86 

88,316 

6,959 

19,387 

52,562 

Total  Paasengers  Conveyed   - 

116,056,057 

14,788,968 

8,447.n4 

189,193,699 

Private  Carriages  GonT07od  • 

45,891 

4,984 

3,608 

54.433 

Horses  Conyejed    .             •             . 

190,490 

28,937 

18,491 

231.918 

I>ogs  Conreyed      •            •            . 

238,699 

41,092 

29,0061         808.497  | 

Goods  CoDTeyed:— 

91,687,649 

3.895,916 

1,071,055 

28,654.620 

Minerals            -             •       Tons 

88,898,709 

9,040,903 

180,064 

47,469,676 

live  Stock  Conveyed*          -         Na 

8,696,896 

1,426,592 

1,204,118 

11,826,006 

Average  Passenger    Fares,  per  Mile 

Travelled: 

IstClasa            •             «             « 

216d 

1.70<i. 

1-82A 

2-09dL 

Snd  Class           •             •             • 

ISMdL 

l-51<f. 

l*36il. 

l-46if. 

Srd  Class           ... 

O-S&f. 

0-86A 

0-80d. 

0-88<l. 

Receipts  from  Passengers : 

rTotal  Receipts     • 

9,682,163 

25(^902 

170,472 

8,002,838 

Proportion  per  cent  from 

1st  Class  to  Total  Receipts 

1st  Qsas  <     from  Passengers 

29-86 

27-82 

25'S9 

28-94 

Average  per  Passenger 

4086d: 

80-36A 

85-89A 

89-47dL 

Average  per  Mile  of  Mean 

t    Length  of  Rftilways 

£875 

£192 

£151 

£322 

^  Total  Receipts     - 

3,104,726 

174,885 

247,766 

8,527,307 

1  Per  Cent  proportion  from 
}    2nd  Clmss  to  Total  Receipts 

Snd  ClaaB<    fh>m  Passengers 

35-31 

19*04 

86-75 

80-00 

i  Average  per  Passenger 

20-58<i. 

19-52<l. 

17-784I, 

20-80d: 

f  Average  per  UUe  of  Mean 

^    Length  of  Railways 

£451 

£134 

£219 

£879 

,Total     -             -             - 

2,905,489 

472,598 

238,155 

8,616,192 

«*4  rfiauC^or  Cent  proportion  flrom 
•nd       J    8rd Class  to  TotalReceipts 
PulUt-     1    fh)m  Passengers 

mentary  V  ^JJJJg  ^  ^STTMeai 

8310 

61-80 

85*78 

84-86 

10.77tf. 

l-65d: 

I454<f. 

lO-lOA 

^    Length  of  Railways 

£422 

£863 

£211 

£886 

Periodical  Tickets 

196,858 

16,804 

16.245 

229,902 

Total  Receipts  flrom  Passengers 
Receipts  from  Passengers' Loggage  and 

1,780,181 

914,490 

672,688 

10,876,309 

Parcels              ... 

574,601 

42,805 

29,831 

646,787 

Receipts  fhnn  Csrriages 

48,858 

8,518 

2,851 

50,217 

Receipts  flrom  Horses 

116,923 

7,868 

10,667 

185,458 

Receipts  from  Dogs 

13,266 

1,712 

1,165 

16,143 

Total  flrom  Passengers'  Lnggage  and 

Parcels,  Carriages,  Horses,  and  Dogs 

n75,709 

158,979 

145  080 

1879,768 

318,580 

58,332 

64,915 

441,827 

Receipts  from  Goods,  Ac:— 

Oenersl  Merchandise 

6,637,585 

765,403 

808,398 

7,711,386 

Minerals             ... 

8,385,123 

692,893 

18,046 

4,046,061 

Livestock         ... 

887,918 

46,837 

66,643 

501,898 

Total     ... 

10,360,635 

1,505,183 

898,087 

13,258.845 

Total  Receipts  fhm  all  Sooroes 

20,244,095 

2.536,984 

l,17^720 

33,956,749 

Expenditure  ^— | 

Total  Working  Expenditure  clndud- 

ing  Compensa^n) 

10,105,881 

1,101,597 

461,544 

11.668,225 

Interest  on  Loans 

8,352,910 

430,536 

154,262 

8,937,780 

Total  Expenditure 

18,458,294 

1,532,133 

615,506 

15,605,933 

Average  Working  Expenditore  per 

Mile               ... 

1,582-51 

876'e7 

451-75 

953-8] 

Per  Centage  proportion  of  Working 

Expenses  to  Total  Receipts 

50* 

44* 

40- 

.. 

*  Exclusive  of  the  Midland  Railway,  fkvm  which  no  Return  of  live  Stock  eonvoyed  has 

been  received. 

t  Including  a  certain  amount  not  distinguished  under  the  separate  itema 

X  The  Expenditure  of  Railways  as  stat^  in  this  Table  is  about  li  per  cent  lessthaa  tb6 

actual  amount,  in  consequence  of  some  Bsilways  not  having  ftunished  complete  Retoma. 
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Met  Reodpte,  after  dednottng  Tbtal  Ex- 

England 
and  Walea. 

ScoOand. 

• 

Ireland. 

Untied 

pe&dltara:— 

Ibtal     ... 

{£6,78ls801 

£1,004,801 

£560,214 

£8,886^16 

Ulleage  travtiled  by  Fusengen  {— * 

IstClaM            ... 

878,905,486 

82,601,887 

20,533,711 

832^40,364 

2ndCU«           •             .             • 

484,435.688 

20,122,651 

40,743,694 

M5,309:.0a3 

SrdClan           ... 

184,642.287 

28,419,835 

94,273,976 

26a,33Ci,0»6 

pMltomentary  Clan 

636,980,81« 
1,663,541,3901 

92,446,703   35.733,782 

666^158,3»1 

Total    *               -             . 

168,78*,676 121,285,163 

l,85a,6t6^13&f 

Mileage  trayelled  by  Tnlna  :— 

By  Paaaenger  Trains 
By  GoodB  Traina 

39,421,877 

4,248,590 

'  3;274,408 

66,MSwr5 

83,67$,278 

5,086,973 

1.181,439 

sa,642.eo 

Total     ... 

72,997,656 

9,335^568 

4,456^847 

86,76t^W» 

Nomberof  Trains:— 

Paaaenger          .... 

1,71<,621 

229,458 

140,318 

S.0a6,S97 

Goods                ... 

1,011.481 

197,434 

'22,167 

1,B1.»2 

Total     - 

2,728.163 

463,892 

162,485 

3^317.479 

In  an  anonymofu  pamphlet  pabliahed  by  ''A  CiTil -Engineer/'  in  1860,  some 
atatistics  as  to  the  gradual  development  of  railway  traffic  are  giren,  which  are 
worth  republishing,  tnej  are  deduced  firom  the  data  of  ten  years'  returns,  1849 
to  1859.  Twelve  railway  companies  of  different  daases  throughout  the  coontiy 
are  taken  as  a  fiur  type  of  all  the  ndlways. 

In  the  Table  on  the  foUowing  page,  the  LiSndon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast* 
tnd  its  branches,  are  estimated  to  increase,  in  ten  years,  73|  per  cent.,  viz.:— 
Kain  lines,  49  per  cent ;  Branches,  24|  per  cent— 73^  per  cent  As  avidenoe  of 
die  moderation  of  this  estimate,  I  quote  the  last  report  of  the  directors:  <*In  1848 
the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  was  2,485,778,  and  in  1859,  8,395,615.  In 
1848  the  receipts  for  passengers  amounted  to  £349,977,  and  in  1859,  to  £580,931 1 
in  1848  the  annual  season  tickets  amounted  to  £10,427,  and  in  1859  to  £40,318; 
tiie  goods  traffic  in  1848  amounted  to  £61,433,  and  in  1859  to  £157,636.  The 
gross  revenue  in  1848  amounted  to  £453,408,  and  in  1859  to  £842,293,  showing 
an  increase  of  £388,885  in  eleven  years,  or  86*4  per  cent.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
£85,853,  or  nearly  8  per  cent  per  annuuL 

This  return  shows  that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  these  twelve  lines  amounted 
in  ten  years  to  £5,010,014,  or  74|  per  cent.,  and  that  £1,216,410  waa  received 
from  new  lines,  and  to  lines  added  which  had  come  into  play,  and  were  drawing 
revenue  in  1859.  Allowing  the  increased  progress  of  traffic  of  the  companies 
that  existed  in  1849  to  go  on  in  the  same  ratio  for  succecdii^  years  that  it  has 
done  during  the  last  ten,  and  the  additional  lines  to  increase  at  only  half  that 
rate,  we  arrive  at  an  increased  gross  revenue  over  the  wliole  eountiy  of 
£15,738,598  in  ten,  or  £31,479,196  in  twenty  years  hence. 

A  less  certain  but  yet  very  corroborative  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate may  be  otherwise  deduced.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  ndlways  which  in 
December  1858  was  £24,000,000,  we  find  on  31st  December,  1859,  to  be  no  less 
than  £25,756,100,  giving  a  gross  increase  of  £1,676,100,  or  in  ten  years,  in  the 
same  ratio,  an  increase  of  £15,761,000.  Now  a  small  proportion  only  of  this 
increase  can  be  attributed  to  new  lines  or  branches.  The  extent  openea  during 
1858  was  426  miles,  of  which  372  miles  were  single  lines,  showing  that  they 
were  chiefly  brandies,  comparatively  unimportant  -as  affecting  wa  genenj 
amount  of  traffic ;  but  taking  the  traffic  at  £18  per  mile  per  we^  they  may  be 
held  to  have  produced  £898,736,  leaving  a  dear  increase  on  the  main  lines  of 
£1,177,364,  or  in  ten  years  £11,773,640. 

*  EzehiaiTe  of  the  Great  Nortbern,  Soath  Wales,  Glasgow  aad  South  Western,  JyaSaOn  and 
Drogheda  BaUwaya,  and  a  few  otbers,  firom  wblch  incomplete  or  no  Returns  of  Mileage  haro 
been  received. 

t  Including  a  certain  amonnt  not  dlsUngniahed  In  the  s^Murate  dasses  of  PaaNDgeta 
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toinB  deriTed  fh>m  the  whole  number  of  passengers  amounted  to  £5,782,000,  of 
which  £1,958,000  was  derived  from  twent3r-two  million  second-class,  £1,688,000 
from  nearly  ten  million  firslrclass,  £1,521,000  from  the  poiiiamentaiy,  snd 
£519,000  m>m  thirteen  million  third-class  passengers.  The  receipts  from  pas- 
sengers' luggage,  parcels,  carria^,  horses  and  dogs,  amounted  to  £485,916. 
£221,088  were  received  for  carrying  mails,  and  £3,988,000  for  carrying  tfaiitem 
million  tons  of  general  merchandize.  For  canring  twenty-four  miUkni  tons  of 
coal  and  other  minerals,  the  railways  received  ^,096,020,  and  i:S48,737  fcr 
conveying  live  stock.  £10,837,000  out  of  the  whole  £12,000,000  were  recdTcd 
in  England  and  Wales  ;  £1,358,000  in  Scotland,  and  £629,652  in  Ireland.  Hie 
total  number  of  miles  of  line  open  in  England  and  Wales  on  the  31st  December, 
1858,  was  7001  ;  in  Scotland,  1353  ;  and  in  Ireland,  1188. 

The  railway  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1859  shows,  as  assil, 
an  increase  over  that  of  all  preceding  years.  It  amounts,  as  nearly  ss  can  be 
estimated  from  the  returns,  to  £25,576.100,  being  an  increase  over  those  of 
1858,  <^  £1,812,336,  and  over  those  of  1857  of  £1,413,645.  The  d^vesskm  of 
trade  and  railway  competition  at  unremunerative  rates  in  1858  had  the  effect  of 
annihilating  the  ordinary  increase  of  traffic,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiyof 
railway  traffic,  depressing  the  receipts  £400,000  below  those  of  tibe  preceding  year. 
In  order  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  *'  the  ordinary  increase  of  traffic,"'  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  during  the  14  years  Receding  1858  the  increase  in  die 
traffic  rc«2ipts  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  averaged  £1,380,000  per 
annum.  In  estimating  the  actual  loss  of  traffic  in  1858,  as  compared  ivith  tbe 
preceding  year,  the  £1,380,000  must  be  added  to  the  j(^400,000  defideacj  as 
compared  with  1857,  making  together  £1,780,000  or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  receipts.  This  might  appear  a  small  matter  to  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  railway  finance,  but  the  effect  was  to  reduce  the  balances  sTsil- 
able  for  ordinary  dividends  by  20  per  cent. 

The  continual  increase  in  the  capital  accounts  of  railway  companies,  causes  t 
perpetual  increase  in  the  fixed  charges  against  revenue,  which  must  be  met 
before  any  dividend  can  be  declared  on  the  ordinary  capital.  The  fixed  charges 
of  some  railway  companies  are  so  heavy  that  a  comparatively  smaU  depression 
of  trade  afiects  unfavourably  the  dividend  of  the  ordinary  shareholders.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  financial  difficulties  of  railway  companies,  they  cannot 
be  attributed  so  much  to  a  deficiency  of  traffic  as  to  the  lavish  ezpenditore  of 
capital,  and  improvident  leases  and  guarantees. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1858,  the  traffic  receipts  oi  railways  in  fiie 
United  Kingdom  show,  from  1842  to  1859,  a  constant  annual  increase,  which 
might  have  tempted  many  Boards  to  overload  their  companies  with  preference 
ch^es,  in  the  anticipation  that,  at  some  future  period,  the  increase  of  traffic  on 
the  railways  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  those  heavy  charges,  snd 
pay  handsome  dividends  on  the  original  capital.  Had  there  been  pievioDslj 
five  or  six  such  years  as  1858  to  che&  those  sanguine  anticipationa  of  continued 
prosperity,  it  is  probable  that  railway  property  generally  would  now  be  ins 
much  better  position  than  it  is,  so  far  as  having  lighter  i^eference  changes,  snd 
more  remunerative  dividends  on  the  original  shares. 

The  progressive  development  of  railway  traffic  must  be  considered  as  veiy 
satisfBCtory,  for,  in  the  year  1842,  the  traffic  receipts  on  1630  miles  of  railway 
in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £4,470,700,  while  in  the  year  1859  they 
amounted,  on  9568  miles,  to  ;f  25,576,100,  showing  an  increase  in  the  mileage 
of  7938  miles,  and  in  tiie  receipts  of  £21,105,400,  being  an  advance  at  & 
average  rate  of  467  miles,  and  of  j6:'l,241,500  per  annum. 

The  expenditure  of  capital  on  railways  advanced  rather  £E»ter  than  the  traffic. 
In  1842  the  expenditure  on  the  railways  above  referred  to  amounted  to 
£54,380,100.  and  in  1859  to  £222,219,100,  showing  an  increase  of  £267,839,000 
in  seventeen  years,  bein^  at  the  average  rate  of  £15,755,200  per  annum.  Of 
course,  Uie  expen^ture  in  some  of  those  years  was  much  more  than  double  the 
average,  and  in  other  years  less  than  one-half  the  average.  In  the  year  1848 
the  gross  traffic  receipts  amounted  to  8*22  per  cent,  of  the  expeikUtare  en 
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capital  aocount,  and  thence  they  gradually  rose  to  9*14  per  cent,  in  the  year 
1845.  The  per-oentage  of  gross  traffic  receipts  then  declined  until,  in  1850, 
owing  to  the  heavy  expenditure  in  that  and  preceding  years,  the  traffic  receipts 
only  amounted  to  5*70  per  cent,  of  the  outlay.  Li  1851  the  per-centage  of 
-  traffic  to  capita]  increased,  and  continued  to  improye  up  to  1859,  when  the  per- 
centage of  gross  traffic  to  the  capital  expended  was  7 '94  per  cent.  Another 
matter  against  dividends  was  Uie  great  increase  in  the  working  expenses,  which, 
including  rates  and  taxes,  rose,  m  the  course  of  15  years,  £K>m  40  per  cent  to 
48  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

From  1842  to  1845  the  expenditure  on  capital  account  was  £21,966,000 ; 
from  1845  to  1850  it  amounted  to  £154,876,000  $  from  1850  to  1855,  to 
£61,381,000  ;  and  from  1855  to  1859,  about  £30,316,000,  showing  of  late  years 
a  considerable  decrease  in  expenditure  on  capital  account. 

In  the  year  1842  the  traffic  returns  on  1630  miles  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £4,470,700  ;  in  1843,  on  1736  miles,  to  £5,022,650  ;  in  1844,  on 
1950  miles,  to  £5,814,980  ;  in  1845,  on  2243  miles,  to  £6,909,270  ;  in  1846. 
on  2840  miles,  to  £7,945,870  ;  in  1847,  on  3713  miles,  to  £9,277,671 ;  in  1848, 
on  4626  miles,  to  £10,445,100;  in  1849,  on  5950 miles,  to  £11,683,800;  in  1850, 
on  6733  miles,  to  £13,142,235 ;  in  1851,  on  6928  miles,  to  £14,987,310;  in 
1852,  on  7337  miles,  to  £15,543,610  ;  in  1853,  on  7774  miles,  to  £17,920,530 ; 
in  1854,  on  8028  miles,  to  £20,000,520;  in  1855,  on  8240  mUes,  to  £21,123,300; 
in  1856,  on  8761  miles,  to  £22,995,500;  m  1857,  on  9171  miles,  to  £24,162,460; 
In  1858,  on  9568  miles,  to  £23,763,764 ;  and  in  1859,  on  9883  miles,  to 
£25,576,100.  Deducting  48  per  cent,  for  working  and  other  expenses,  the 
traffic  receipts  of  1859  would  admit  of  an  average  dimend  on  the  total  expen* 
diture  equivalent  to  4*13  per  cent. 

The  following  statistics  are  compiled  from  a  recent  parliamentary  return. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  created  up  to  the  31st  December,  1858,  appears  to 
have  been  £325,375,507,  and  the  various  companies  then  possessed  the  power  to 
raise  £67,807,248  additional,  making  an  aggregate  of  £392,682,755.  The 
average  rates  of  interest  paid  in  1858  were  £3  Is  9d  on  the  original  shares^ 
£AlU6d  on  preferential  shares,  and  £4  7«  lid  on  loans. 

Capital  and  Loakb  authorized  by  Acts  of  Parliameht  previous  to 

the  31st  of  December,  1857. 
By  Shares  .....  £987,90a,636 

ByLoana  .  •  •  •  •  98,378,070 


In  the  year  1858 :-~ 
BySharea  .  •  •  =  .         5,353,793 

ByLoana  •  ,  •  •  •  3,199,409 


Total  Capital  and  Loaaa  aathorlzed  preTloaa  to  the  3l8t  of 


986,181,706 
7.453,301 


December,  1858   .....       £393,683,755 

Ahount  ot  the  Shabb  Cafital  actually  paid  up  on  the  31st  December,  1858. 
Not  receiving  nor  entitled  to  receive  any  Preferential  Dividend  or 

Interest  .----.       £181,837,781 

Dividend  on  ordinary  Share  Capital  -  .  •  .     8,161,099 

Averafre  Rate  of  Interest  per  cent  per  annum,  8*888  -  •         £i   7*   6d 

Receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  Preferential  Dividend  or  Interest  •     61,854,547 

Dividend  or  Intere»t  thereon  ....  3,889,331 

Average  Rate  of  Interest  per  eent.  per  aanmn,  4*574  -  -   £4  lU    64 

Total  Loan  Debt  of  the  Companiea  on  the  31st  of  December,  1858     •  81 ,683, 1 70 

Amount  of  Interest  payable  thereon  ....      3,591,148 

Average  Rate  of  Interest  per  cent,  per  annum,  4*396        -  -         £4    7s    lid 

Total  Amount  vhlch,  at  the  end  of  1858,  the  Companies  had  raised  by 

Shares  and  Loans     ......    335,375,507 

Total  Amount  which,  at  the  end  of  1858,  the  Companies  retained  the 

power  to  raise  either  bv  existing  or  by  new  Shares,  or  Loans       •        67,307,348 
Total  Amount  of  Capital  raised  or  authorized  to  be  rai5ed  -  893,683,755 

Amount  expended  In  the  Construction  of  Railway  Worka,  £ 

PreUminary  Expenses,  Ac.  ...       263,615,443 

Dittos  in  Rolling  Stock  •  •  •  25,184,766 

Total       •       __^  387,800.308 
TotalCapital,8lBt  of  December,  1858        •            •            393.248,376 
Total  Loans,  ditto                 •              .             •              •       100,434,479 
Total  Capital  and  Loan  to  31st  Dseember,  1868         »        —  £393,681,755 
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Of  the  9116  miles  opeo  for  traffic  on  theSlst  Deeember,  1857, 7053  miles 
eonstnicted  on  the  nanow  gnage,  namelj,  5776  miles  in  Etog^and,  1269  In  Seot- 
Und,  and  8  in  Ireland:  740  miles  in  England  on  the  broad  goage,  and  261  miki 
on  the  mixed  gnase,  while  1026  miles  were  on  the  Irish  goage. 

In  Jane,  1859,  ue  length  of  lines  open  throogbont  Uiis  kingdom  was  9796 
miles,  of  which  7217  were  in  England  and  Wales,  1869  in  Scotiiand,  and  1210 
in  Ireland.  The  nnmber  of  persons  employed  on  rmilwajs  open  was  1 16,270^ 
and  on  those  in  oonrseof  eonstmction,  39,975. 

RiiLWATB  m  India.  Railway  eztenskm,  which  is  so  eosentiaOj  raioi- 
site  in  India,  has  been  oomparatiTely  slow;  for  althongfa  some  of  the  prineqial 
companies  were  incorporated  ten  years  ago,  and  near^  fiye  thousand  miles  of 
railway  are  sanctioned  by  the  Qovemment,  only  800  mines  are  as  yet  rcanpielod 
and  open  for  traffic.  They  are  pnshing  on,  however,  the  eonstmction  now  with 
more  energy,  and  a|}ward8  of  2000  miles  are  expected  t6  be  opened  in  1861. 
The  cost  of  eonstmction  of  some  of  the  Indian  UneS  Is  mnch  lower  Hmn  the 
ayerage  cost  in  Eorope,  and  will  compare  fiiyoorably  even  with  the  diief  Axnen- 
ean  linos,  as  the  following  table  will  show:— 


If  Kjue  of  State. 


Aotferia 

Belgium  . 

Fnnoe 

Oeinumy,  exduBivo) 

ofAusfcTUAPnusU] 
Great  Brtt«in~- 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland  . 

HoUand    •       •       • 
Prnasia  • 

Sardinia   . 
Spain  • 

Switzerland     . 
Tuscany  . 
United     States    of ) 

America        .       ■ ) 


Tear. 


East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Madras     • 


ISS6 

isoe 

18M 
18U 


[ 1857 1 

1857 
1856 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 

1855 


5 


at 


6 


31* 


MOea. 

1,586 

445 

S»91S 

S,826 

6.706 

1,243 

1,070 

163 

3,503 

SS4 

130 

203 

132 

17,481 


£ 
16,878 
16,381 
25,668 

18,111 

89,275 
28,225 
15,664 
19.831 
14^101 


19,888 
15,556 

8,275 


e  o 


1858^9 
1858-59 
1868-59 


142 

149 

96 


12.084 
8,758 
7,000 


£ 

2,190 
2,158 
9,706 

1,816 

3,161 

9.107 

1,691 

1,709 

1,877 

1,477 

984 

636 

966 

1,234 


S3 

Pi 


^& 


1,447 
764 

499 


£ 
1,040 

698 
1,515 

919 

1,597 
1,166 
626 
667 
900 
708 
402 
295 
520 

568 


770 
427 
S34 


89-70 
58-16 
44'01 

49ifi 


48-00 
44-00 
8800 
60-96 
51-59 
51  38 
56-48 
54-28 
46-18 

54-00 


45-04 

44'1 

52^ 


ft-4« 
658 


4-06 

4-lS 
3-99 
3-SS 

6-22 


1-48 
&34 

670 


7.     4 
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In  many  of  the  British  Colonies  there  are  now  railways  in  operation^  and  the 
extent  01  mileage  is  yearly  increasing.  In  Victoria,  New  Sonth  Wales  auod 
South  Australia,  Imd  in  Canterbuiy,  New  Zealand,  there  are  lines  of  nuhraya. 
In  the  Cape  Colony  railways  are  constructing.  In  British  Guiana,  Jamaica  aind 
Trinidad,  railways  haye  been  some  time  completed.  In  the  North  American 
Colonies  there  are  railroads  in  New  Brunswick  and  Canada;  those  in  the  latter 
colony  haying  been  specifically  mentioned  in  the  new  article  under  that  head  in 
this  Supplement. 

Railwats  im  Gbbmakt.  At  the  end  of  1859  the  total  length  of  Geiman 
nulways  in  actual  working  was  1767  German  miles  (each  equal  to  about 
4|  Rnglial*  miles).  Of  these  railways,  of  wluch  1109  miles  belong  to  priyafce 
companies,  and  658  to  the  State,  Prussia  has  885  mileB  of  priyate  nulihiys. 
Austria,  counting  only  tllose  parts  of  her  dominions  included  in  the  Ger- 
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manic  Confederation,  has  836  miles.  There  are  now  only  seyen  States  in 
Germany  Trhich  haye  no  railways,  namely,  Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz,  lippe^ 
Waldeck,  the  two  principalities  of  Schwaizbu^,  and  the  two  principalities  of 
liichtenstein. 

The  capital  of  the  German  BaUway  Companies  raised  in  shares  amounted,  at 
the  close  of  1858,  (Austrian  railways  exdnded)  to  £63,262,100,  of  which  there 
had  been  raised  by  way  of  loans  and  debentures  £22.800,000.  The  sun  ex- 
pended upon  the  State  lines  had  been  about  £45,000,000  sterling. 

In  1857  the  number  of  persons  oonyeyed  on  all  the  German  railways  was 
45,191,705,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  400  million  centners  (113|lb.  aToir* 
dupois.) 

The  total  receipts  in  the  same  year  were  £12,875,913,  of  which  £4,304,988 
were  for  passengers,  £7,851,957  for  goods,  and  &e  rest  extraordinary- 
revenue. 

The  receipts  of  the  different  railways  varied  from  2  per  cent,  to  23  per  centb 
upon  the  capital  expended;  the  average  dividend  realised  in  1857  was  7  percent. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  for  comparison: — 


Conntiy. 

Popnla- 
tion  per 
Statute 
Square 
HUe. 

AveraffeCost 

ofRaUwaya 

per  Mile. 

Average 
Working  Ex- 
penses per 
Mile. 

Average 

Earnings  per 

Milei 

England                        1857 
France                  .       1854 
Belf^um     .                  1856 
Prussia       .           .       1857 
Austria                          1857 
Germany    .                  1867 

804 
168 
337 
138 
148 

£ 
89,276 
25.668 
16,391 
14,486 
18,466 
16,980 

£ 
1,664 
1,191 
1,259 
1,248 
1,238 

931 

£ 
8,161 
2,706 
2,158 
1,983 
2,686 
1,919* 

•  The  average  cost  of  ooke  per  mile  traTelled  is,  in  Germany,  4«  8d :  in  England  it  is  2«  9i(. 


Coontry 

Average  Ftoea  per 
Mile. 

Avenge 
Payment 
percent, 
to  original 
Sbare- 
holdeni 

Proportion 
of  Accidents  and 

Injuries  to 
Persons  carried. 

Nnmt)er  of 
times  less 
dangerous 

than 
England. 

1st 

Class 

2nd 
Class 

8rd 
Class. 

England  .       .    1857 

Fronce    .       .    1864 
Belginm  •       .    1856 
PnusU    .       .    1857 
Anstrta    .       .    1857 
Germany.       .    1857 

d. 

201 

1*56 
133 
1-4 
1-4 

•  •• 

d. 

1-41 

1-16 
l-O 
1-15 
11 

•  *• 

d, 

■87 

■84 
•65 
•77 
•88 

■  ■  t 

(8-88) 

658 
648 
7AA 
676 
6-62 

lln    183,903 

1  in  1,375,092 
1  In  1.611.237 
1  In  3,294,076 

.  • 

•  • 
7  times 

it  : 

•• 
•• 

i  Proportion  per  cent,  of  net  receipts,  less  interest,  on  Preference  Shares  and  on  Loans,  to 
the  ordinary  Share  Capital  All  the  other  proportions  are  per  centages  of  net  receipts  to  the 
total  capital  expended,  governmental  and  private. 

Bailroads  in  thb  United  States.  The  American  Railroad  JcumoX  gave 
the  length  of  the  railroads  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  Janmuy  1, 1859, 
at  27,857  miles,  cost  961,047,364  dollars  (£192,209,473.)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasory's  Report  on  the  Finances  (December  8, 1857,  pp.  44,  45)  stated  the 
capital  paid  np  of  the  railroads  in  ^e  United  States  at 491,435,661  dollars; 
the  aggregate  debt  417,243,664  dollars;  annual  interest  on  the  debt  25,093,203 
dollars;  tne  net  revenue  48,406,488  dollars;  the  available  income  24,290,826 
dollars.  The  following  table  shows  the  growA  dfthe  American  railroad  system : — 

1,459 

6,296 

12,P46 


MOea  hnilt  Ist  five  yean— 1826^2  131 
„  2nd  „  —1833-37  1,281 
„       8rd        „      —1838-42       2,465 

Mttes  built  1856-69 


MUea  boilt  4th  five  years— 1843^7 
6th  „  —1848  52 
eth       „        —1863-67 

8881. 
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RAISINS.  The  importo  of  this  dried  fruit  haye  been  laiigely  increaKd  cf 
late,  ayeraging  in  the  last  ten  years  320,000  cwts.  per  annnm,  In  1858,  tlK 
receipts  were  357,485  cwto.,  and  in  1859,  429,058  cwts.  In  I860,  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  rednced  the  dntr  on  raisins  from  10<  to  7s  the  cwt. 

RAPE  SEED.  This  like  all  the  other  oil-seeds  has  become  of  increased 
demand  with  the  progress  of  mannfactares  and  trade.  In  1 845,  the  imports  were 
but  47,677  quarters  ;  in  1850  they  had  risen  to  107,029  qoarters  ;  in  1855,  to 
162,353  quarters,  and  in  1859  to  412,174  quarters. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  PUBLIC.    In  1841,  the  dnfy  oa 
rioe  in  the  husk  £21,892,  and  some  other  small  taxes  amoontiii^  to  £5338, 
were  repealed.    In  1842,  coffee  duties  were  reduced  £201,113;    timber  mod 
wood  £608,414 ;  export  duties  £109,778 ;  other  custom  duties  £579,639 ; 
atage  coaches  £77,779,  and  other  taxes  amounting  to  £19,643.     But  in  this 
year,  the  income  and  property  tax  £5,100,000  was  imposed  ;  export  do^on 
eoals  £141,930  ;  spirit  duty  and  stamp  duty  for  Ireland,  together  £361,745, 
and  other  taxes  £26,314,  making  £5,629,989  new  taxes,  against  £1,596,366 
old  taxes  repealed  or  reduced.    In  1843  the  spirit  duty  was  again  ledaced  in 
Ireland  £240,000;  the  duty  on  timber  and  wood  £126,453  reduced,  and  otho- 
taxes,  making  a  total  reduction  of  £411,821.    In  1844  a  rather  Uu^ger  amount 
of  taxes  was  reduced,  consisting  of  £86,174  on  copper ;    £95,816  on  cnrranis; 
£97,140  on  wool ;  £101,959  on  marine  insurances ;  £45,000  on  glass,  and 
some  otJier  taxes,  amounting  in  all  to  £458,810.    In  1845,  £4,546,306  of  taxes 
were  reduced,  consisting  A  £2,309,857  on  yngar;    £129,183  on  molaaseo ; 
£682,042  on  raw  cotton  ;  £115,438  die  export  duty  on  coals,  which  had  been 
imposed  in  1842;  £380,786  other  customs  duties;  auction  duties  £305,000; 
and  glass  £624,000.    A  duty  on  auctioneers'  and  appraisers'  licenses,  bringing 
in  aTOut  £53,720,  was  imposed.    In  1846  a  further  reduction  of  customs  doiies 
amounting  to  £1,151,790  was  made,  viz.,  butter  and  cheese  £205.437  ;  tallow 
£101,966;  clorer  seed  £36,077;  spirits  £482,286;  silk  mannfactnres  £162,985; 
woollen  manufactures  £27,970  ;  and  other  customs  duties  £135,069.     In  1847, 
the  reductions  amounted  to  £344,886,  consisting  of  £243,085  woods  finom  Ibteign 
countries  ;  £53,152  sugar  and  molasses  ;  rum  £46,974,  and  other  taxes  £1675, 
In  1848  there  was  a  futher  reduction  of  £585,968  taxes,  under  the  ibUowing 
heads,  copper  ore  £35,745  ;    colonial  rum  £69,353  ;    sugar  and  molaases 
£258,854  ;  foreign  wood  £215,028,  and  other  taxes  £6988.    The  rednctioo 
in  1849  was  £388,798 ;  the  greater  proportion  of  which,  £355,257,  was  in  sugar 
and  molasses,  £29,327  on  sperm  oil,  and  £4214  on  other  petty  taxes.    In  1850, 
the  reduction  of  taxes  alone  reached  £1,310,151,  being  a  further  abatement  on 
sugar  and  molasses  of  £331,073 ;  stamps  £520,000  ;  bricks  £456,000,  and 
other  small  taxes  jB3078.    In  1851,  the  window  du^  £1,878,800  was  remoTed; 
cofiee  £149,161  ;  sugar  and  molasses  £259,804;  foreign  timber  £292,099,  in 
all,  £2,679,864.    In  place  of  the  window  duty  an  inhabited  house  duty  was 
imposed,  calculated  to  bring  in  £600,000.    In  1852,  the  only  alteration  was  a 
farther  reduction  of  duty  on  sugar  and  molasses  of  £95,928.    In  1853  a  lai^ 
amount  of  taxation  was  dealt  with,  but  the  new  taxes  about  balanced  those 
removed.  The  repeals  and  reductions  consisted  of  about  £  1 ,500,000  on  customs 
articles,  and  £1,750,000  on  excise  and  stamps,  &c ;  the  items  being  tea 
£968,877  ;  butter  and  cheese  £106,535  ;  sugar  and  molasses  £78,793  ;  raisins 
£65,659,  other  customs  articles  £279,610.    Excise  on  soap,  &c.  £1,171,000  ; 
stamps  £277,000  ;   assessed  taxes  £300,000.    The  new  taxes  imposed  in  Uen 
of  those  abolidied  were  £590,000  excise  duty  on  spirits  ;    £16^83  customs 
duties;  succession  tax  estimated  to  produce  £2,000,000  a  year,  and  property  tax 
£750,000.    In  1854,  owing  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  Russia,  althoogli 
£1,284,107  taxes  were  abolished,  finesh  taxes  amounting  to  £9,954,643  were 
imposed.    The  taxes  removed  were,  tea  £980,568  ;  chip  plat  and  other  articles 
£2539  ;   stamps  on  bills  of  exchange  reduced,  £11,000 ;   assessed  taxes  re- 
pealed, £290,000.    The  new  taxes  imposed  were,  on  foreign  spirits  £16,694; 
a  reimposition  of  sugar  duties  £420,298;   other  customs  duties  £3651;  war 
malt  duty  £2,450,000 ;  extra  excise  du^  on  spirits  £450,000  i  income  and 
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property  tax  £6,614,000.  In  i8Sa,  the  taxM  repealed  were  tririali  £8960  on 
mndow  gltus  and  other  articles,  and  £350,000  loaa  from  the  abolition  of  the  com- 
pnlsoiy  impressed  aevspaper  stamp  i  £5^139,907  of  new  taxes  were  imposed, 
consisting  of£l,2BT,5G6  on  eagar  and  molasses;  £774,413  on  lea;  £155,G£9 
oil  coffee  ;  £25,546  oa  colonial  spirits,  and  £S753  on  other  customs  artidas  ; 
£1.000,000  on  British  spirits,  and  £3,000,000  increased  income  tax. 

In  I8S6,  with  the  retnm  of  peace  die  redaction  of  taxation  again  proceeded, 
the  malt  war  tax  which  had  bronght  in  £3,200,000  was  ramorai,  and  cngtoms 
duties  on  yarioua  small  articles  to  the  eitent  of  £317S  abolished.  In  IB57,  a 
further  large  redaction  of  £10,7B3,S8!  was  made,  consisdng  of  £9,125,000  on 
property  and  income  tax;  £1,054,637  on  tea;  £418,9S8  on  sugar  and  molasaes) 
£149,6)6  on  cofiee  ;  and  about  £9000  on  Tarious  other  amalfcustoms  articles. 
In  1B58,  a  ftiTther  reduction  of  £a, 100,000  on  the  property  and  income  tax  was 
made.  A  few  new  taxes  were,  howerer,  imposed,  amounting  to  £456,780, 
ooDdBang  of  £9080  cnstoms  dn^  on  colonial  spirits  consoroed  in  Ireland  ; 
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The  deficiencies  in  tbe  rerenne  in  the  ennmenited  years  ^rere  pt^mded  tat  Ij 
loans  and  Exchequer  BiUs.  Between  the  yean  1841  and  1859,  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  national  funded  debt  of  £14,270,397.  The  CrizneaD  war,  the 
expenses  of  the  China  wars,  and  the  large  fleet  and  extended  fortfficatkns  tiie 
oonntry  has  had  to  keep  np,  owing  to  the  nnsettled  state  of  affiurs  on  tbe  Cod- 
tinent,  have  led  to  a  greatly  incr^sed  national  expenditnre. 

Taking  the  whole  period  nnder  review,  1841-1859,  there  has  been  a  net  rednD- 
tion  of  taxation  of  j£6,623,942.  Notwithstanding  this  remission,  the  net  rereoiie 
paid  into  the  Exdiequer  has  advanced  ftom  £46,965,630  in  1841,  toX70^78,000 
m  1859,  so  that  the  leyenoe-yielding  powers  of  the  kingdom  wonid  seem  to  have 
increased  in  tiie  18  yean  abont  66  per  cent 

We  next  give  a  quinquennial  review  of  the  varions  sources  of  rerenne:— 


1845. 

1850. 

1855. 

18C0. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cnatoms       .       .       - 

30,196,856 

30,442,170 

80,615,838 

23,700,000 

Exdae         ... 

13,585,585 

14,916,084 

16,389,486 

19,1701.000 

Stafflpt        .       .       - 

7.710,683 

6,558,332 

6,805.605 

8,0001,000 

Taxes  -       .       -       - 

4,333,842 

4,360,179 

8,945,780 

3,850,000 

Income-tax  -       -       - 

5,086,570 

5,883,037 

13,718,185 

2,400,000 

Post-ofBca    -       -       - 

753,000 

820,000 

1,137,220 

3w400,O0O 

Crown  Lands 

120,000 

160,000 

280,516 

290,000 

Miaeellaneoni 

1,443.820 

770,878 

1,100,057 

1,500,000 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  figures  given  in  the  last  column  are  takoi  fn»a 
Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate,  based  on  the  system  at  present  in  existenoe;  but  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  vary  the  varioua  totals,  in- 
creasing the  income-tax,  for  example,  to  £8,472,000.  The  figures  are  nevenlie- 
less  interesting,  as  they  show  that  the  resources  of  the  conntiy  have  ateadilT 
increased,  a  great  amount  of  taxation  having  been  remitted.  As  zegaids  ttk 
expenditure  a  quinquennial  review  stands  thus: — 


1845. 

185a 

1858L 

186a 

iQiereitondebt  - 
Army   -       .        -       • 
Nary    -       -       -       - 

Cl?11  chargw 

£ 

38,853,873 

8,854,^ 

6,808,873 

6,334,673 

£ 

88,091,690 
8,955,061 
6,437,883 
6,747,340 

£ 

37,647,899 

39,377,849 

19,014,706 

8,465,833 

£ 

36.800,000 

15,800,000 

13.900,000 

9,500.000 

It  should  be  observed  that,  the  expense  of  the  revenue  departments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  comparison. 

RHUBARB.  In  1858  tiie  imports  of  this  medidnal  root  were  292,840  ponnds, 
valued  at  £41,771.  Of  the  Rusnan  rhubarb,  valued  at  12*  per  pound,  15»114 
pounds  came  in  firom  Rusaa  direct  or  through  Hamburg.  Of  the  dieaper 
Chinese  rhubarb,  not  "worth  more  thstn  2«  3^  par  pound,  273,830  pounds  were 
received.  It  has  been  free  of  duty  since  March  1845.  The  exports  in  the  year 
1858  were  332,938  pounds. 

RIBAND,  RIBBON.  The  quantity  of  ribbons  of  various  kinds  imported  in 
the  year  1858  amounted  to  383,619  pounds  weight,  valued  at  £986,533,  nearly 
all  of  which  were  sold  and  used  in  tlus  conntiy.  The  duty  received  diereon  was 
£143,805.  They  were  subject  to  various  rates  of  duty:  plain  silk  ribbon  of 
one  colour  to  a  duty  of  6«  per  pound;  plain  satin  to  8«  per  pound;  ganse  or  ospe 
ribbon  14«  per  pound;  if  mixed  vrith  silk  or  satin,  12s  per  pound;  dnte  paid 
19  March,  1846,  plain  velvet  or  plush  ribbon,  5«  per  pound;  ditto,  figured  or 
brocaded,  or  with  satin  or  fancy  edge,  lOs  per  pound;  duty  fixed  8  Aug.  1854. 
In  1860,  by  the  terms  of  the  French  treaty,  alterations  were  made  in  the  rates  of 
dutv.  Belgium  and  France  are  the  countries  from  whence  we  seceive  the  bulk 
of  the  ribbws  imported. 

RICE,    tliis  grain  is  par  excellence  the  bread-corn  of  most  parts  of  Asia; 
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the  prodaction  is  most  eztensiTe,  and  the  eommeroe  m  it  immense.  Well-bi-. 
formed  statists  agree  that  a  common  Indian  laboarer  requires  56  lbs.  d(  rice 
monthly.  If  we  take  bat  75,000,000  sools,  or  less  than  one-hsJf  tiie  popnlatioa- 
of  British  India,  as  rice  consumers,  this  would  entail  at  the  ibregoing  ratio  a 
consumption  of  22}  million  tons  per  annum,  besides  the  large  quantity  shipped 
to  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries,  and  mat 
saved  for  seed.  For  the  undetermined  population  of  the  yarious  Eastern  nations, 
induding  China  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  all  be  it 
observed  dependent  on  rice  as  the  main  staple  of  food,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  any  reliable  estimate.  At  CTen  3  cwt.  eadi  per  annum,  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation would  consume  64,000,000  tons  of  riceu  At  least  half  an  acre  is  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice  in  China  for  every  head  oi  its  400,000,000 
population,  and  two  crops  of  rice,  besides  other  grain,  are  frequently  raised  there 
in  the  year.  The  culture  of  rice  in  Java  ii  lately  attended  to  by  the  Dutch, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 

The  Province  of  Arracan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  has  become  the  granaiy 
for  most  of  the  British  Eastern  possessions,  Singi^x>re,  Hong  Kong,  Ceyk>n, 
Mauritius,  &c.  Akyab  and  the  Bassein  district  yielded  in  1855  upwards  of 
830,000  tons  of  rice,  and  the  shipments  foam  Akyab  rose  from  70,000  tons  in 
1850,  to  210,571  tons  in  1855.  Ceylon  alone  receives  about  4,000,000  bushela 
of  paddy  and  rice  yearly,  nearly  all  from  British  India. 
'  While  the  production  of  rice  in  India  is  so  largely  on  &e  increase,  but  little 
progress  is  made  in  its  culture  in  the  United  States,  although  more  pains  is  cer* 
taimy  taken  there  in  the  cultivation  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  gnun  for  mats 
ket  Rice  is  now  largely  used  by  our  manufacturers  for  making  starch,  by  some 
agriculturists  for  feeding  stock,  and  by  the  bulk  of  our  population  as  an  esteemed 
article  of  food;  indeed  it  has  always  beeoi  much  more  popular  than  maize. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  imports  of  rice  and  paddy  into  the  United 
Kingdom  ia  shown  by  the  following  figmres:— • 

Rice.  Pftddy* 

1845  -  *  643,160  cwta  46,287  qra. 

1860  -  -  786,461     ...  87,160  ... 

1866  .  -    «        ...   9,238,168    ..^  16,673  .w 

1869  ...        ...         8,693,023    ...  86,877  ... 

The  importation  (jRTui^iusked  rice  has  altered  yery  little,  keeping  at  an  ayerage 
of  about  25,000  quarters,  but  that  of  cleaned  rice  has  averaged  more  than 
3,000,000  quarters  in  the  last  eight  years.  In  1859  the  import  however  fell  to 
1,450,000  cwts.  The  duty  on  rice  and  rice  meal  is  4^^  per  cwt.  and  on  rough  or 
imhusked  rice  9^  per  quarter.  In  1858, 14,298  cwts.  of  rice  meal,  and  11,960 
cwts.  of  rice  dust  for.  feeding  cattle  were  imported. 

RICE  PAPER  is  now  ascertained  to  be  made  by  the  Chinese  fix>m  the  pith 
of  the  Aralia  papprifera. 

ROMAN  STATES.  The  area  of  these  States  is  now  only  16,155  square 
miles.  The  poj>ulation  in  1853  was  3,124,668.  The  revenue  in  1857, 
£3,039,321,-  and  die  expenditure  £3,135,436.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  at  Ancona  In  1857  was  684,  of  110,704  tons,  of  wjiich  53  ships  and 
28,229  tons  were  British.  The  imports  in  1855  amounted  to  £2,553,734,  and 
the  exports  to  £1,676,386. 

In  1860  the  war  in  Italy,  carried  on  by  Qaribald;,  int^rfot^  greatly  with  the 
trade  and  commercial  progress  of  these  States. 

The  value  of  the  trade  at  Ancona  in  1858  was 

Import!.  Ezporta 

Ttns.         I        Vsliia  I  Tons.         •  Value 

Foreign       .       -       113,081               £842,873  I  111.629  £364,624 

Briti^         .       •         24^666         j         879,292  |  .  i&,0S2         |  39,269 

ROSIN.  In  1858  the  hnportsof  foreign  made  rosin  were  701,430  cwts., 
worth  about  9«  per  bushel,  aggregate  vfdue,  j£si4,715.  The  bulk,  682,452 
cwts.,  came  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  in  -the  same  year  were  34,193 
cwts.,  of  which  28,314  owts.  were  British  made  Tosin.  The  import  duty  was 
removed  in  1845. 
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.  RUIL  The  import  and  eonramption  of  thii  spirit  hs?B  largelj  increaaed  of 
late  years,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  and  mercan^  mmes.  As 
compantiTe  imports  have  been  as  follows : — 


IStf 
1800 


4,806,708  proof  e^DaoM. 
4,194,688 


t> 


1855       •       6,714.837  proof  gdooa. 
1859       -       6,876,587  „ 


Since  1854,  the  arerage  imports  hare  been  7,600,000  gallons  peramnxm,  abont 
half  of  whidi  quantity  is  taken  for  home  oonsnmption  :  of  the  imports  in  185§» 
7,811,219  gallons;  6,609,603  gallons  were  fix>m  Demersra  and  the  West  Indm 
islands ;  153,251  gallons  from  the  foreign  West  Indies,  and  the  remaindar  fitaa 
the  Manritins  and  British  India.  The  duties  have  yaried  of  late  years.  Hie 
dvLtv  on  colonial  rum  imported  into  England  was  fixed  bI  8sid  per  gallon  on 
19th  July,  1848,  and  on  2l8t  April,  1855,  the  duty  was  assimilated  when  im- 
ported into  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  a  duty  otBsAd  per  galkm  was  fixed 
for  Inland,  which  was  increased  on  19th  April,  1858,  ix>  6»^  ibe  same  as  dbe 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Foreign  ram  which  had  been  subject  to  a  dolj 
of  15«  per  eallon,  since  18th  March,  1846,  was  In  Biarch  1860  reduced  to  Sm  3d. 

RUSSIA.  The  population  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  including  the  militaiy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  people  of  the  Caucasus  (about  1,400,000  souls),  and 
the  independent  tribes  in  the  American  Company's  possessions  (40  or  SOgOOO 
souls),  was  stated  in  1856  at  71,500,000.  The  population  of  European 
is  about  64,000,000  and  Asiatic  Russia  7,800,000. 

The  chief  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia  in  1858, 
6,647,420  lbs.  wool;  1,004,563 cwts.  tallow;  1,758,234  lbs.  bristles;  930,884 
of  flax  and  tow,  Sm.  ;  1552  cwts.  of  horse  hair;  611,283  cwts.  honp  ;  555,593 
cwts.  of  oil-seeds;  9071  lasts  of  tar;  3063  cwts.  of  feathers,  and  7,500,000  qaills; 
2,282,163  quarters  of  grain  of  all  kinds  ;  291,324  loads  of  wood  and  timber  s 
13,301  tons  of  bones,  and  12,488  cwts.  of  pot  ashes. 

The  receipts  from  the  Customs  establishments  of  the  Russian  empire  for  the 
ten  years  ending  1852  were  almost  stationaij^  at  an  average  of  £5,000^0001 
They  were  derired  from  the  following  sources  m  1657. 

1857. 

Gofltomt  DnilM        -•»•••••  5,018,818 

Excise  on  CrlmMn  Salt  -       -       •       -       -       .-        88,966 

Bonded  Goods  ud  Warehooaos        .....       89.139 

Varioos  Cltj  Dne>  .......      162,685 

Vera  Bridge  Dues  and  Redemption  of  Bridge  Loan        •       48,770 
Beceipta  from  Odeaaa  steamboata,  and  Lycenm       •      •        9,517 

jr5,a06t875 

Cnatoma  Dnea  In  Poland  •.•••.-     861,814 

In  1856  the  receipts  from  the  Crown  domains  were  £7,947,255. 
The  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  the  mines  of  Russia  from  1752  to  1852 
1,068,266  lbs.  Troy,  and  the  quantities  produced  in  recent  years  haye  ~ 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1868 


Qoantitj.    Value  at  the  rate  of  1 18  gn.  Tnj, 

Iba.  TroT.  per  £  atertlng. 

78,911  8,715,015 

n,608  8,955,197 

71,7U  8,653,715 

66.561  8,391,883 

67,889  8,458,588 

67,959  S»4GI,154 


The  following  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bnlliaa 
fbr  the  Russian  empire  for  1848  to  1852. 

Importa.  Ezportai 

£  £ 

-  -       -       959,909  9,039.719 

-  869,187  968,5n 

-  1,331,109  880,549 

-  -   -  1,014,464  9,597,015 
•   •   -  1,988,801  5,056.871 

-  -   -     ...  3^612,971 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1859 
1857 


! 


I 
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Valub  of  the  Impobtb  and  Esports  of  Merchjlndibb  for  Eobopban  Busax 

for  six  years. 


ImportaL 

Export!. 

1649 

a. 

a. 

-    12,721,212 

18,201,995 

ISdO 

• 

• 

-    12,050,347 

18,162,879 

1851 

• 

« 

-    18,783,504 

18,311,656 

1852 

• 

• 

-    18,160,409 

15,841,871 

1855 

M 

• 

-    11,711,981 

6,322,790 

1857 

- 

- 

-    22,882,501 

18,674,112 

The  last-named  year  inclades  specie  and  bullion  which  the  preyioas  five  yeans 
do  not. 

The  extraordinary  flnctnations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  RoBsia  in  the  last  few  years,  may  be  attributed  to  the  clumges  in  the  Russian 
tariff  of  1850  ;  to  the  apprehension  of  war  in  1853,  and  its  actual  outbreak  in 
1854;  to  tiie  sudden  influx  of  renewed  trade  that  occurred  immediately  after 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  early  spring  of  1856;  and,  finally,  to 
the  alterations  that  were  again  made  in  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  conndy  in 
the  middle  of  1857. 

A  general  spirit  of  entexprise  has  arisen  among  the  influential  and  active 
commercial  classes  in  Russia,  that  prmnises  to  lead  to  important  results.  Com- 
panies baye  been  set  on  foot  at  Moscow  for  working  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
country.  Powerful  associations  haye  been  formed  in  the  Goyemment  of  Tyer; 
and  elsewhere,  for  giving  increased  facilities  to  the  trade  of  Northern  Russia, 
and  for  augmenting  steam  navigation  on  the  principal  rivers  of  the  empire ; 
while  satisfactoiy  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the  great  network  of  rail- 
ways in  course  of  construction,  and  the  entire  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Warsaw  is  expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1861.  These  important  enter- 
prises will  tend  rapidly  to  develop  some  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  this 
great  empire. 

The  value  of  the  Imports,  Exports,  and  Customs  dues  at  the  port  of  St 
Petersburg  have  been :— 


Year. 

Importt. 

Exports. 

Customs 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1852 

10,391,565 

6,250,074 

2.394,788 

1858 

11,816,697 

8,484,006 

2,043,978 

1854 

8,959,377 

1,517,734 

1,063,610 

1855 

2,521,493 

456,980 

540,670 

1866 

10,904,694 

8,696,631 

1,562,954 

1857 

14,910,463 

9,754,052 

2,099,420 

1858 

15,088,814 

10,828,168 

2,067,825 

The  following  Specie  was  comprised  in  the  above  returns  :— 


Tear. 

Importab 

Ezporta, 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

Roables  3*  2d 

Silrer  Ronblea. 
2,860,020 
7,974,939 
501,428 
412,774 
9,343,672 
8,125,968 

surer  Ronbleei 

2,943,338 

2,798,319 

6,594,135 

1,629,826 

238,116 

10,742,593 

22,816,875 

24,218.787 

47,768,202 

8,834,641 

7,562,507 

sus  as6 

OBiraBJU,  STATBMBirr  of  BuasuK 
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Exports. 

&nport& 

By  EuTopetii  ntmtter 
ByAdatto          „ 

ByPoItah           „ 

Roubles 

£ 

Silver  RoubleflL 

141,363*189  . 

11,940,598  . 

13,056,784 

4,822,563 

SflTerBoaUca, 

117,941,761 

IS^347,199 

13,833,817 

564,012 

169,688,134 

151,686,799 

26,867,287 

24,017,076 

BaiTiBH  Trade  with  Bubsia. 


Tetr. 

Gompttted  Betd  Value  of  Imports 
from 

Dedsxed  Reel  Taloe  of  Exports 
to 

Northern  Fttrts. 

Soothera  Ports. 

Nwibern  Portik 

Southern  Poets. 

1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 

£ 
1,299,547 
20,173 
9,999,579 
9,939,104 
6,452,979 

£ 
2,952,741 
452,996 
1,562,345 
8,518,480 
8,487,091 

£ 

4,798 

1,446,542 
2,826.287 
2,724,609 
8,493,016 

£ 
49,508 

148,693 
879,53S 
367,890 
546,183 

In  1857,  some  modifications  were  made  in  the  preyioosly  eTisring  Rnasiaa 
import  tarifi'.  Cotton  goods  were  all  redaced  considerably,  and  in  some  cases  to 
one-foniih  the  fbimer  oiitj;  linen,  on  the  other  hand,  onfy  to  aboat  a  half.  The 
following  list  contains  some  of  the  principal  items,  with  me  rates  of  the 
and  present  taiiff,  in  roubles  and  copecks  :^ 

1850      1857 

Goffise  -  •  -  -  «•    perlh. 

Chocolste       .-.-•- 
Moist  Bugsr  .  .  ^  •  . 

Cnrrsnts         --.-«- 
Flp,  Balslns,  Dates,  Prunes,  Ito.  -  -  - 

Wmes,  in  cedes  ..... 

C3rpru8'Wine  ..... 

French,  Italisa,  Spsnisb,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Moldaiian, 
Wallscblan,  and  Greek  Wines  ... 

Still  wines,  in  bottles  (exciting  Burgundy)  per  bottle 

Bottled  Porter  ..... 

Nutmegs.  Cloves,  and  Mace         ...     per  It. 
Snuff  (rappee)  ..... 

Leather  Gloves  and  Articles  of  Chamois  Leather  per  Ih. 

Printed  Linen,  pure  or  mixed  with  Cotton 
Cambrlo  Pocket  Handkerchleik  .  «  • 

White  Cotton  Yam  .... 

Da  Dyed       *...,. 
Do.  Dyed  Red  .  .  .  *  . 

Do.  from  Adrianople  .... 

Cotton  Wadding  ..... 

Cotton  Goods,  Ac  ;>-Me8ca}s,  Calico,  Jaconet,  Canvas,  Pique, 

&c  Mixed  Goods,  whether  woven  or  embroidered,  tSrom  48  to 
Iron,  in  one  and  a  half  inch  Bars  and  Balls,  Ac  old  Wrought ** 

Iron  -  -  .  .  •    per  lb. 

Iron  under  half  Inch 
Sheet  Iron  for  BoQers 
Baw  Iron  and  old  Cast  Iron 
Zinc  in  blocks 
Do.  in  Slieets  • 

Writing  Paper  • 


a.  a 

B.a 

8  70 

S  80 

18    0 

6    0 

880 

8    0 

—  70 

—  40 

1  40 

1  — 

245 

2  10 

3  90 

S  10 

—  50 

—  30 

—  85 

—  S> 

7  50 

4    0 

1  70 

-80 

8  — 

S  — 

1  40 

—  70 

3  — 

1  SS 

5  — 

350 

6  - 

5  — 

11  — 

5  — 

11  — 

5  — 

4  — 

1  — 

1  60 

—  40 

rly 
Ited 

—  SO 

l|^ 

—  70 
^90 

SE|   ^ 

—  15 

180 

—  60 

1  80 

—  90 

10  — 

6  — 
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1850 

1857 

m.  0. 

^0. 

7  50 

jz 

1  60 

1  40 

1  60 

1  — . 

1  — 

-70 

1  15 

-^40 

1  60 

1  ^ 

1  — 

1  50 

—  90 

—  12 

Silk  Goods  fwith  tie  exception  of  Brocades)  per  lb. 

Mixed  Oooos  two-thirds  of  ttie  above  dntj 
Broadcloth,  Smallcloth,  ladies'  Cloth,  Castor,  and  Kersey- 
mere -  -  -  -  -  per  lb. 
StniflbrTnaiefB  .  «  .  -  . 
Flannel,  Shag,  and  Plnsh  •  •  .  • 
Copperas,  Oreen,  Blue,  and  White  -  -  per  lb. 
Sn^thnrio  Acid  ..... 
Groond  Madder  ..... 
Baqped  Dyewoods         ..... 

Baw  Sfigar,  which  pieTioiuly  paid  from  dr.  to  2r.  80c  per  Ih.  was  lowered  to 
Sr.  and  2r.;  refined  sngar,  formerly  prohibited,  now  enters  at  5r.  and4r.  per  lb.; 
tobacco  leaves  were  reduced  finom  12r.  to  6  silyer  roubles. 

Baltio  Posts.  St,  Petertburg, — The  population  of  this  city  in  1857  was 
returned  at  494,656  inhabitants.  The  entries  of  ships  at  St.  Petersburg  were, 
in  1852,  1623  ships  and  519,710  tons  ;  and  in  1857,  2723  ships  and  464,464 
tons  ;  209,352  tons  were  British  shipping.  In  1857  the  movement  of  shipping 
at  this  port,  although  not  quite  so  great  as  in  1856,  (which  was  an  exceptional 
year,  ^efrst  after  the  termination  of  the  war)  was  upon  the  whole  satisfactory, 
mdicating,  as  it  does,  a  progressive  increase  in  tonnage  over  the  ordinary  years 
that  preceded  it.  The  increase  of  steam  navigation  in  the  Baltic  is  remarkable. 
In  1852,  the  total  number  of  steamers  that  entered  St.  Petersburg  was  only  178, 
of  which  19  were  British  ;  while  in  1857  there  were  no  less  than  478,  of  which 
number  171  were  British.  The  trade  of  this  port  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  employment  of  steam  ships,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
intricate  navigation  of  the  Baltic  did  not  earlier  suggest  their  more  extensive 
employment,  as  a  probable  means  of  lessening  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
passage  from  Copenhagen  to  St  Petersburg. 

The  following  compurative  returns  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
principal  articles  at  this  port  in  the  yean  1852  and  1857, 

EzpOBTt  from  St.  Pbtexsbubo. 


Articles. 

1862 

1857 

Gold  and  Silver            roubles 

Hemp                  poods  (36  lbs.) 

Flax             . 

Potash                           ,, 

Tallow 

Raw  mdes                      „ 
Rosaian  Leather           „ 
Iron      .       •                 „ 
Copper         .                 „ 
Bristlea         .                „ 
Cordage       .                „ 
Linen           .       ',       ,    pieces 
Grain           .              chetwerts 
Other  Goods        •          roables 

Total  declared  valae  in  sHyer ) 
roables  ot9s2d                    ] 

2,943,888 

l,69^8a3 

749,688 

787,277 

2,107,134 

1,050 

19,221 

19,890 

»44,651 

839,425 

60,778 

246,858 

^6,436 

824,775 

8,269,155 

10,724,593 
1,574,921 

605,812 
S,692,576 

167,116 

24,758 

877,151 

154,420 

69,394 

424,028 

42,350 

1,680,219 

16^288,023 

89,536,683 

61,604,589 
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Aitiden 

I88S 

1867 

OoM  and  Sflrer 

roablea 

9,960,090 

6,185,963 

Sngur         .              . 
GouRm         •       • 

pooda 

l,SK.6n 

1,6^7.674 

» 

181,066 

186,006 

TobMOO                  • 

■      •       • 

•         .         • 

69,914 

Wine          .       • 

ftnkett 

137,687 

Ditto 

pooda 

... 

666,674 

Ditto           .       • 

.    botUea 

836,834 

976,794 

Olive  oil      . 

pooda 

•        •         . 

867,121 

DyeStofb 

*            n 

.        .         • 

1,186,609 

Salt            ... 

*            ft 

... 

578,160 

Coal            .       . 

*            n 

... 

14.485,115 

Baw  Cotton 

*            tt 

1,527,600 

1,811,518 

Cotton  Tarn 

*            It 

45,444 

890,861 

Raw  and  Span  SQk 

•            »» 

... 

6,094 

Span  Wonted    . 

»t 

... 

66,810 

Ckitton  manoikctUTM 

pooda 

8,S£0 

86,837 

Flax  ditto 

n 

478 

6^899 

flilkditto 

t« 

6,618 

4,468 

WooUw  ditto     . 

•             11 

6,675 

14,553 

Dmiaa  enbroldovedt  4 

kcnmblea 

... 

78,090 

Droffi 

•       ti 

676,556 

Sploea 

pooda 

10.984 

— — 

Miaoellaneoaa 
Declared  Talne  of  L 

.    Tonblea 

nporta, 
Tonblea) 

25,055,891 

86,589,419 

64,999,359 

86,908^190 

Riga  is  llie  main  oaUet  and  warehouse  of  what  are  oommonly  called  Uie  Baltk 
(East  Sea)  FlOTinoes,  via.  livonia,  Korland,  and  Isdionia.  It  is  built  upon  a 
sandy  pUun  on  the  right  shore  cxf  iiie  Dwina,  a  broad  and  sluggish,  shallow,  intri- 
cate river.  The  popolation  in  1858  was  stated  by  our  Consal  to  be  about 
80,000  persons.  The  prodnce  shipped  yearly  is  to  the  value  of  neariy  £4,000,000 
sterling.  British  interests  have  absorbed  more  than  half  of  late  years.  In  1856 
and  1857  the  mean  yearlv  value  of  exports  to  Great  Britain  was  nearly  £2,000,000 
sterling,  and  exceeded  the  gross  amount  of  the  corresponding  trade  with  all  the 
other  countries  by  more  than  £200,000  yearly.  France  has  an  increasing  com- 
merce with  the  Baltic  Provinces.  America  has  since  the  late  war  inatitated  a 
small  trade,  the  principal  artide  being  tobacco.  The  average  value  of  the 
exports  for  the  eignt  years  ending  1853  was,  to  Great  Britain  £1,136,584;  to  all 
other  countries,  £1,117,417.  The  average  of  the  two  years  following  the  war, 
(viz.  1856-57)  was,  to  Great  Britain  £1,932,064;  to  all  other  oonntrifis, 
JS1,706,514. 

The  charges  on  shipping  and  merchandize  are  very  hea^  at  Biga.  The 
following  are  the  principal  mercantile  charges  a  ship  has  to  defray:— 


On  eaah  adTaaeea 

Effathitifi*"^  *^gbt  tn    •  • 

Commiaalon  on  flreight  out 

Clearing  tiie  ahlp  (acoording  to  aise)  from 

Cnatom  Hooae  feea 

Cbnreli  money    .  •  • 

Stampa,  Ac.  per  ton 

Poor  money  per  cent  on  freight 

BiUa  on  placea  removed  ftvm  London 

Lighterage,  If  required,  aa  paid. 


8  per  cent. 

5  .1 

9  1. 

6  to  60  ailver  roobleB. 

8  roab.  40  copu 

9  »     70   „ 
0    „     80    „ 

per  cent 

per  cent  extra. 


I 


ArehangeL  This  town  is  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Northern  Dwina, 
about  40  miles  from  the  White  Sea,  and  contains  a  population  of  14,000.  The 
river  here  is  shallow,  only  allowing  vessels  drawing  8  to  9  feet  to  pass.  The 
harbour  for  larger  vessels  is  at  SoUombol,  4  miles  beK>w  the  town,  the  village 
containing  8000  inhabitants.  The  import  trade  of  Archangel  is  insignificant; 
in  1857  tiiey  were  to  the  value  of  £56,898,  of  which  £20,709  were  from  Great 
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Britain.  The  exports,  however,  are  of  considerahle  importance,  heing  in  the 
same  year  to  the  Talue  of  £1,348,650,  of  which  £629,105  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  The  following  figures  give  the  average  trade  for  five  years  to  1857, 
indnding  the  two  yean  of  war,  1854  and  1855: — 


Total  average  exports. 

Average  shipments  to 
Great  Britain. 

Unseed         -       -    qrs. 
Wheat  -       .       -     „ 
Rye       .       -       -     „ 
Oato      -       -       -     „ 
Flax      ...   tons 
Flax  tow       -       -     1, 
Tallow  -       -       -     „ 
Train  oil       •       .     „ 
Tar  and  pitch       -   brls. 
Mats      ...  pieces 

Bye  floor      -       -   tons 

97,609 

16,164 

908,364 

304,013 

6,880 

4,626 

834 

610 

99,660 

633,346 

43,388 

6,636 

66,693 

16,166 

6,047 

908,070 

4,839 

8,396 

146 

37 

88,114 

619,044 

40.667 

none 

Ports  on  thb  Caspian.  Steam  hoat  companies  have  been  established 
under  imperial  protection  to  navigate  the  Caspian  and  the  rivers  running  into 
that  sea.  The  company  of  the  Caspian  and  Knrr  have  built  steamers  on  a  large 
scale  near  Astracan.  The  government  building  yards  have  been  removed  to 
the  maritime  fortress  of  Baku.  In  1853, 169  vessels  of  11,474  tons  entered  the 
Caspian,  and  292  vessels  of  29,224  tons  cleared. 

Ports  of  thb  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof.  Odessa,  The  population 
of  this  citpr  in  1857  was  107,370  inhabitants.  It  ceased  to  enjoy  the  right  of  a 
free  port  in  Aug^t^  1857.  The  quarantine  system  has  been  abolished  here. 
The  neglected  condition  of  the  dty  and  of  its  harbour,  and  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads  l^fcding  to  the  interior,  must  ultimately  affect  (unless  timely  remedies  are 
applied)  the  commerce  it  now  enjoys,  as  the  natural  outlet  of  the  great  grain- 
growing  provinces  of  Russia.  The  total  value  of  exports  finom  Odessa  in  1857 
amounted  to  £4,044^75,  and  the  imports  to  £2,103,076,  making  a  total  foreign 
trade  of  £6,147,451.  The  shipments  of  wheat  in  1853,  the  year  before  the 
war,  reached  2,1 60,000  quarters,  but  in  1857  were  only  654,707  quarters.  Indian 
com  first  came  into  notice  as  an  export  in  1844,  when  1 9,1 6  i  chetwerts  were  sent 
abroad.  In  1857  the  exports  had  increased  to  632,252  chetwerts,  or  455,221 
quarters,  of  the  value  of  £603,039.  In  the  year  1857,  1230  vessels  entered 
Odessa,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  246,704  tons,  494  of  which  brought  cargoes  of  the 
yalue  of  £2,154,610.  ^ese  included  26 1  British  and  Ionian  vessels,  93  of  which 
brought  cargoes  of  the  value  of  £1,330,769. 

Sea  of  Azof.  Taganrog.  During  the  year  1857,  857  ressels  arrived  at 
this  port,  of  232,965  aggregate  tonnage.  Of  these  228  were  British  and  Ionian, 
21  bringing  cargoes  valued  at  £44,971.  863  vessels  cleared,  820  taking  cargoes 
rained  at  £2,680,650.  Of  these  227  were  British  and  Ionian,  214  having  cargoes 
valued  at  £1,033,950. 

Berdiansk  is  a  small  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants,  situated  in  lat  46°  50^ 
N.,  and  long.  36°  50^  £.,  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay.  There  is  a  safo  anchorage 
for  any  amount  of  Shipping  for  about  8  miles  in  evenrdirection,  with  a  depth  of 
16  to  20  feet  water  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  average  yearly  amount 
of  British  vessels  loading  in  this  port  is  25,  consisting  of  7500  tons,  and  taking 
cai^^oes  valued  at  about  £50,000.  The  average  annual  amount  of  vessels  of  au 
nations  loading  in  this  port  is  255,  measuring  64,117  tons,  and  taking  cargoes 
▼alned  at  about  £589,829.  The  want  of  steam  tugs  in  the  Straits  of  Kertch  is 
mnch  felt,  particularly  by  vessels  bound  up,  a  detention  of  15  days  often  taking 
place,  and  in  the  autumn  diis  dela^  finequently  obliges  a  vessel  to  return  to 
Kertch  foe  the  winter,  thereby  entailing  hotvy  expenses  on  the  ovmer. 

The  chief  exports  in  1857  were  846^280  quart||r8  of  wheat;  45,028  ditto  of 
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IhiBeed;  42,568  cwt  of  tallow;  1,539,072  lbs.  of  wool,  and  3,373,596  As.  of 
hides. 

Mariapoi,  In  1857,  97  Tesaeb,  of  27,961  tons,  enterdd  here,  of  wfaidi  5  of 
1498  tooB  were  BritLah,  and  2  of  784  tona,  Ionian.  The  hnpoits  luuiuiied  to 
£3467,  and  tha  ezporta  to  £200,270.  The  chief  ahirnxmta  wero  77;855  qaai^ 
ten  of  wheat,  16,143  of  linieed,  and  5554  of  rapeaeed. 

THtk,  Ihe  eaEpcrts  of  this  new  and  rising  place  in  1857,  amounted  to 
£80,188;  the  chief  being  18,605  qnarten  of  wheat,  and  587,952  Bm.  of  wached 
wool.  19  vessels,  of  9057  tons  entered;  8  of  which  of  943  tons  wen  British, 
and  3  of  678  tons,  Ionian. 

Xerteh.  During  1857, 38  Tessds,  of  5595  tons  entered  this  port^  ot  which  7  of 
1705  tons,  were  British,  and  2  of  347  tons,  Ionian.  And  in  aU,  1099  vesada,  of 
273,952  tons  reported  for  the  Aaof,  of  which  155  were  British,  and  60  Icn^n. 
The  imports  for  the  year  were  rained  at  £12,431 ,  the  exports  at  £66,415.  The 
principal  articles  were  wheat,  14,512  qnarters;  caviar,  224,568  Iba.;  and  hides, 
102,924  lbs. 

Theodoria,  Though  enjoying  'a  fine  harboor  and  a  mild  and  heal^  cUniwte, 
ihiB  port  has  hitherto  had  bat  little  commerce.  It  has  recently,  howerer,  been 
made  the  military  port  of  embarkation  for  the  Cancasus,  and  aaa  been  selected 
as  the  terminus  of  tiie  Grand  Tnink  Railway  to  Moscow. 

The  completion  of  this  great  work  and  uie  emancipation  of  the  serfe,  who 
will  be  free  in  a  few  years  to  select  the  most  profitable  sphere  for  their  labour, 
together  witii  the  natond  advantages  of  Theodosia,  will  render  it  the  chief  dty 
of  Southern  Russia.  The  foreign  exports  at  present  <mly  amount  to  £3846,  and 
the  imports  to  about  £8000.  51  vessels  ento^  in  1857,  ^  which  4  were  Bri- 
tidi,  and  I  Ionian,  and  75  Russian  coasters,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  £39,635. 
The  trade  of  Eupatoria,  Balaclava,  and  Scrvastapol  is  at  present  on  a  veiy  le- 
stricted  scale. 

,  Russian  Futances.  The  revenue  of  the  empne  in  1852  was  stated  at 
£43,616,400,  and  the  expenditure  about  the  same;  the  public  debt  then  stood  at 
£63,185,308.  On  the  1st  January,  1859,  it  had  been  increased  to  £81^60,692. 
But  the  largest  item  of  outstanding  Russian  pnbiic  securities,  are  £102,O0Oj00O 
of  credit  notes,  a  kmd  of  paper  money  payal)le  (»  presentation,  whidi  droditte 
without  interest,  and  are  nominally  guaranteed  by  the  reserve  of  preeiooa  metals 
deposited  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg.  Treasury  biUs  are  also  issued  fixm 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  bearing  4f  per  eenl; 
interest,  and  payable  at  eight  years  date;  these  are  issued  in  series  of  three 
millions  of  silver  roubles,  fn  1854,  there  were  27  series  of  them  in  circalatiao 
for  81  millions  of  roubles,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  number  iamed 
since,  nor  what  proportion  has  been  paid  off* 

SADDLERY  and  HARNESS.  The  average  annual  exports  of  these  artkOes 
now  amount  to  about  £300,000  in  valiie;  the  Largest  quantities  are  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia, India,  and  Soutii  Africa. 

SAJETLOWER.  The  imports  of  this  dye-stufr  now  amount  to  about  12,jWX> 
cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £108,000.  It  is  nearly  all  received  frtnn  India,  and  con- 
sumed here.  The  seeds  yiddins  an  abundance  of  fixed  oO  are  also  imported 
for  crushinff ;  the  oil  makes  exc^ent  soap. 

8AFFR0K,  is  used  as  a  colourii^  prmciple,  and  an  ingredient  in  aevenl 
culinary  preparations.  In  1855,  the  imports  were  but  11,000  Ibe.,  it  has 
lately  been  in  greater  request,  and  in  1858  we  received  about  32,000  lbs.,  Talned 
at  £42,000.  The  French  safiron  is  esteemed  the  best,  but  the  largest  quantity 
imported  comes  from  Syria  and  Palestine. 

SAGO.  The  imports  of  this  granulated  starch  have  increased  year  by  year, 
especially  since  the  r^uction  of  the  duty  to  the  nominal  amount  of  4|^  per  cent, 
in  June,  1853.  In  1855  our  imports  for  home  consumption  were  5420  tons, 
and  in  1858,  6943  tons.  Of  the  172,513  cwts.,  valued  at  £149,352  receiTed  in 
1858,  135,125  cwts.  camefix>m  Singapore,  24,647  cwts.  from  Borneo,  and  8679 
ewts.  from  otiier  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
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SAIL-CLOTH.  In  1858, 3,629,939  yardfl  of  sail-cloth,  valued  at  £156^2, 
and  sails  to  the  value  of  £3662  were  exported. 

SALMON.  The  trnt-rinrnin  weight  of  salmon  caught  during  anj  one  season 
in  the  kingdom  has  been  estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  4000  tons  weight,  value 
£336,000,  being  sold  At  an  average  of  £84  per  ton,  or  9<<  per  lb. ;  of  which  upwards 

of  2000  tons  are  disposed  of  at  Billingsgate. 

SALT.  Enormous  quantities  of  this  mineral  are  needed  for  the  use  of  man 
and  the  dcxnestic  animsis.  Some  vears  ago  an  investigation  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain as  accurately  as  possible  tne  amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  Europe. 
From  a  carefol  examination  of  the  most  accurate  returns,  Pro£  Jameson  and 
Sir  David  Brewster  considered  the  European  salt  mines  and  salt  springs  aflbrded 
annuallj  l^  million  to  1|  million  tons  of  salt  In  Russia  the  annual  average 
from  1840  to  1850  was  9,675,000  cwts.,  and  the  annual  consumption 
11,1717,86  cwts.  The  internal  consumption  of  France  was  then  rather  more 
than  200,000  tons,  that  of  England  240,000. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  saltmanufiictured  in  the  United  States  per  annum, 
is  as  follows: 

BosheSs. 

MflMsebiuettB  (mostly  in  Tsts  boilt  Along  the  sea  abore)        -            •  46,000 

Kew  York  (Ouondago  Goonty)  about         ....  6,000,000 

PennsylvaniA  (ADeglumy  and  Kiflklminetu  BiTers)                 -             -  fiOO,000 

Virginia  (Kanawha  oDd  King's  Works;        ....  8,500,000 

Kentoeky  (Goooe  Creek)               .....  Me,O0O 

Ohio  (Moakingnm,  Hocking  Birer)             ....  900,000 

Ohio  (Pomerov  and  West  Colnmbia)           ....  1,000,000 

niinola             -             -               .....  60,000 

Michigan         -            -              .....  10,000 

Texu               .......  30,000 

Florida             .......  100,000 

Total  ...  13,876,000 

Bendes  the  home-made  salt,  about  14,000,000  bushels  are  imported.  The 
amount  of  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  calculated  to  be  about  60  lbs. 
to  each  inhabitant;  in  France,  21  ^  lbs.;  in  Great  Britain,  25  lbs.;  in  Bengal  it 
is  13  lbs.  per  head,  in  Bombay,  26  lbs.,  and  in  Madras,  18  lbs.  per  head. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Bobert  Hunt  estimated  the  make  of  salt  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  1,657,613  tons,  of  which  1,451,350  tons  were  produced  in  Cheshire,  190,000 
tons  at  Stoke  and  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire^  and  16,268  tons  at  Duncrue, 
near  Carrickfergus.  The  production  in  most  places  is  increasing.  There  are 
upwards  of  one  million  feet  of  pannage  contained  in  the  salt  works  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  rock  mines  are  about  20  in  number. 

In  Cheshire  the  quantity  of  salt  produced  is  about  1,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
There  are  SO  brine  shafts  in  the  district,  and  the  same  number  of  rock  salt 
mines  in  operation;  these  ^ve  occupation  in  one  way  or  other  to  about  5000 
people,  and  altogether  there  is  a  population  of  firom  25,000  to  30,000  depending 
upon  the  trade  for  their  support  The  sloops  and  barges  which  ply  on  the 
Weaver  carrying  away  salt  and  bringing  back  coals,  number  about  600.  About 
5,000,000  tons  of  brine  per  annum  are  pumped  from  the  springs.  A  few  years 
ago  a  false  panic  was  created  that  the  brine  springs  in  Cheshire  weore  tailing,  but 
closer  iuYesti^tion  showed  that  there  was  rock  salt  under  an  area  of  eight 
square  miles  in  Northwich  and  Winsford,  with  a  dq>th  of  100  yards  of  pura 
fossil  salt.  This  would  yield  640  millions  tons  of  salt  per  square  mile,  equal  to 
a  supply  of  one'miUlon  tons  per  annum  (the  present  rate)  for  a  period  of  5000 
years.  Still  this  would  require  a  considerable  ouUay  of  capital  in  the  altera- 
tion, reconstruction  and  removal  of  works  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  For  rock  salt  has  to  be  c(»iverted  into  artificial  brine  by  dissolving  it, 
before  the  pure  salt  can  be  obtained,  and  the  cost  of  the  commodity  would  be 
enhanced  to  the  consumer  very  materially.  The  eflfect  of  such  a  change  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  common  salt  fix>m  6s  or  7#  to  at  least  10^  per  ton;  butter 
salt  from  8«  to  12«,  or  14«;  while  stove  salt  of  various  kinds  now  sold  at  IQs  or 
12«  a  ton,  could  not  be  produced  for  less  than  16«  to  18«  a  ton. 
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In  the  eight  jean  ending  with  1859,  the  exports  of  salt  from  the  United 
Kingdom  averaged  19,622,000  bushels  yearly;  since  that  period  the  qnantitj  has 
been  given  in  the  official  retnms  in  tons,  and  the  average  shipments  of  the  Ibar 
years,  1856-59  was  636,244  tons.  About  40  bushels  of  salt  go  to  the  ton. 
80,000  tons  of  rock  salt  are  exported  annually,  chiefly  to  FnuoA,  to  avoid  die 
duty  on  manufactured  salt 

Salt  is  taxed  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  elsewhere,  since  Hie 
State  df  New  Yotk  derives  about  33,000  dollars  per  annum  from  that  sonree. 
In  most  countries  the  tax  exists  under  the  ionn.  oi  a  monopoly.  British  India 
fbmishes  a  remarkable  example,  drawing  a  revenue  of  about  £2,000,000  from  it. 
In  Austria  this  monopoly  only  extends  to  the  right  of  working  sJl  the  salt  mines 
or  ponds  within  the  reafan,  but  the  retailing  of  the  salt  is  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. In  1855  the  net  produce  of  the  monopoly  was  neariy  £3,000,000.  Saxony 
gets  all  her  salt  from  Prussia  under  a  treaty.  Before  1840  every  Saxon  tax> 
payer  was  bound  to  take  a  certain  quantify  per  annum.  From  1849  to  1851 
the  net  revenue  from  this  source  amounted  in  Saxony  to  £68,000.  In  Spain, 
tiie  State  in  1850  sold  1,730,944  fimegas  of  salt  (the  fiuiega  is  about  3|  bu^ds), 
making  about  14lb.  per  head,  exclusive  of  208,937  fimegas  for  cattle.  The  total 
gross  revenue  is  about  95,000,000  reals  (the  real  is  2^^.  The  salt  works  of 
Savaria  yield  a  net  revenue  of  about  £210.000,  including  that  derived  from  salt 
ibr  manure.    In  Hanover,  salt  for  manufactures  and  agriculture  only  is  free. 

In  Tuscany  the  salt  monopoly  yielded  a  revenue  in  1858  of  £152,033. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  the  port 
of  Honolulu  in  1857  was  75,  measuring  24^200  tons.  The  imports  average 
£300,000,  and  the  exports  £120,000,  the  customs'  receipts  £31,000. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  produce  exported  in  1857  was  423,304  doDaxs,  of 
foreign  produce  222,223  dollars.  The  number  of  entries  of  wfaalenwasSS?: 
16,144  gallons  of  spirits  were  consumed;  170,306  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  2,018,027 
gallons  of  whale  oil,  and  1,295,525  lbs.  of  whale  bone,  were  transhipped  here  from 
the  whaJers. 

SAN  SALVADOR.  The  trade  of  this  Republic  shows  a  steady  uicrease  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  1858  the  entries  of  veroels  were  156  of  55,163  tons,  oi 
which  31  of  8,732  tons  were  British.  The  largest  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
United  States.  The  exports  in  1857  were  valued  at  £260,820,  and  consisted  el 
7450  serans  of  indigo,  1813  serous  of  tobacco,  2082  mille  of  dgara,  7890  lbs. 
of  balsam  of  Pern,  27,824  hides,  389  marks  of  silver,  12,225  quintals  of  sugsr,  and 
8486  qumtals  of  rice.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1859  was  £261^75,  and  oi 
ihe  exports  £398,330. 

The  revenue  of  this  State  in  1858  amounted  to  725,978  dollars,  derived  fitxn. 
Customs  244,192  dollars,  spirits  157,513  dollars,  and  miscellaneous  sources 
324,273  dollars.  The  expenditure  was  630,794  dollars,  leaving  a  surplus  d 
95,184  dollars.  The  public  debt  on  the  30th  September,  1858,  stood  at  341,090 
dollars,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  bonds,  and  these  were  ledeemed  in  the  year  by- 
hills  amounting  to  194,911  dollars. 

This  rapid  ffrowth  in  the  commerce  of  the  State  may  be  mainly  attriboted  to 
the  opening  ofihe  resources  of  the  country  by  the  line  of  steamers  connecting  it 
with  JPanama,  and  the  more  immediate  contact  into  which  foreigners  have  beea 
consequently  brought  with  that  portion  of  the  Continent,  whidi  for  want  of  pro- 
per facilities  ibr  communication  had  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  great  pro^press  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is  owing  to  the 
increasing  attention  now  being  paid  to  agricultore. 

Cofifee,  rice,  and  cochineal  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  prodncers;  and 
with  a  lu'ge  labouring  population,  and  a  soil  and  climate  suited  ibr  the  produc- 
tion of  these  articles,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  few  years  Salvador  will  be  lanlced 
amongst  the  most  piY>ductive  countries  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  import  duties  on  foreign  goods  are  20  per  cent,  paid  as  follows — 8  per 
cent,  in  cash,  6  per  cent,  in  Government  drafts,  and  6  per  cent  bondf ,  first  and 
second  class. 
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The  exports  are  free  with  a  few  ezceptionB:  a  small  permit  duty  ia  levied  on 
each  seron  of  indigo. 

Salvador  is  eminently  adapted  for  agricnltmral  pnrsnits.  Possessing  a  tem- 
perate climate,  rich  and  varied  soil,  magnificent  plains  watered  1^  innumerable 
streams,  and  mountains  of  gradual  declivity  covered  to  their  summits  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  it  presents  a  field'for  every  description  of  cultivation. 
The  low  lands  yield  the  products  of  tropical  climates,  and  the  high  lands  the 
gnuns  and  fruits  of  northern  climates.  Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  Central  America  for  some  years,  and  the  active  part  taken  by  Salvador 
in  the  war  in  Nicaragua,  the  trade  of  the  country  has  made  fiair  proffress.  The 
increase  in  the  imports  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  tiie  lowness  of  the  duties 
in  comparison  witn  those  of  Guatemala,  a  circumstance  which  has  induced  the 
merchants  of  the  latter  to  disembark  at  Actgutla  and  La  Union  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  cargoes.  A  quantity  of  these  goods,  it  is  well  known,  is  con- 
stantly smuggled  over  the  frontiers. 

Si^DINlA.  This  kingdom  now  includes  not  only  the  island  of  that  name, 
but  Sicily  which  was  annexed  to  it  by  conquest  in  1860,  and  several  important 
Continental  States,  as  Sardinia,  Piedmont^  Genoa  and  Tuscany,  the  .^Imilia, 
Naples,  and  other  Italian  Provinces. 

Of  tiie  huge  present  debt  owing  by  Sardinia,  about  £8,000,000  have  been 
expended  on  railways,  which  are  producing  a  £ur  rate  of  interest;  another 
£8,000,000  were  spent  in  various  ways  during  the  war  with  Austria;  £2,000,000 
were  absorbed  in  tne  expedition  to  the  Crimea,  while  very  large  sums  have  been 
incurred  in  the  Italian  war.  A  guaranteed  loan  of  £2,000,000  was  made  to 
Sardinia  by  Great  Britain  in  1855  and  56.  The  population  of  this  kingdom  in 
1858,  exclusive  of  its  recent  acquisitions  of  territory,  comprised  5,194,807  in* 
habitants. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  this  kingdom  in  the  four  years  ending  with 
1857  averaged  £5,500,000.  The  pubtic  debt  on  1st  Jan.  1858  was  £27,080,809. 
The  number  of  merchant  vessels  owned  in  1854  was  3174,  of  177,852  tons. 
The  entries  and  clearances  3720  vessels  and  500,000  tons.  About  230  British 
ships  enter  the  ports.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1857  was  £16,000,000,  of 
which  two-thirds  was  entered  for  consumption.  The  exports  in  1856  were  of 
the  value  of  £12,523,000,  of  which  £7,720,710  were  Sardinian  produce,  and  in 
1857,  £14,605,000.  Into  &e  island  of  Sardinia  the  imports  in  the  same 
year  were  to  the  value  of  £587,815,  and  the  exports  £460,070. 

The  vessels  that  entered  at  Cagliari  were  707  of  114,112  tons,  of  which  54 
vessels  and  14,097  tons  were  British. 

SAXONT.  The  population  of  this  kingdom  in  1858  was  2,122,148  inhabi- 
tants. The  capital,  Dtesden,  had,  including  the  military,  117,750;  Leipsic, 
74,209  souls. 

Mining  is  an  old  and  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  kingdom.  The 
districts  mto  which  the  mines  are  officially  divided  are,  Altenberg,  Erieberg, 
Marienberg,  and  Schwarzenberg,  all  situate  in  the  Erz-gebrige,  or  ore  mountains. 
Altenb«rg  diieflv  produces  tin;  Frieberg  is  the  seat  of  the  silver  mines;  Marien- 
berg, tin  and  silver;  and  Schwarzenb^,  coal,  iron  and  cobalt  The  value 
realized  by  mining  in  these  districts  in  1856  was  £266,806;  the  produce  of  the 
silver  furnaces,  £354,557;  and  of  the  coal,  £340,000.  The  number  of  mines  of 
all  kinds  worked  was  416,  employing  12,581  hands;  at  the  fbmaoes  in  smelting^ 
1045. 

The  trade  of  Leipdc  as  reported  by  the  British  Consul  shows  that  in  1858 
385,438  centners  in  weight  of  Grerman  manufiictures,  valued  at  £11,690,817, 
were  bioughton  sale,  and  168,681  centners  or  cwt.  of  foreign  manufactures,  valued 
at  £3,838,020,  of  which  139,948  centners,  valued  at  £2,115,788  were  British 
manufactures.  The  live  stock  in  the  kingdom  in  1850  comprised  88,242  horses, 
610,557  cattle,  547,334  sheep,  208,983  swme,  and  86,547  goats.  There  were  72S 
distilleries  at  work  in  1851,  which  made  3,214,020  gallons  of  spirits,  chiefly  dis- 
tilled from  potatoes,  and  766  breweries,  where  25,365,000  gallons  of  beer  were 
made  in  the  year. 
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The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  kingdom  were  lixed  br  lesofaition  of  the 
Diet  extraordinary  for  1859  at  1 1  ^03,540  thalers.  The  pohiie  debt  on  tiie  dose 
of  1858  stood  at  60,7S9,558  thalers. 

SEALS.  The  seal  flsherr  is  now  the  most  profitable  branch  of  trade  In  the 
colony  of  Newfoondland.  Twoity-fiye  ^ears  smce,  aboot  50  vessels  of  50  or  60 
tons  each,  were  engaged  in  it;  in  1852  it  employed  367  ressels  of  35,760  lens 
aggregate  tonnage,  and  18,000  men.  Tlie  vessels  are  from  75  to  200  toos,  bo 
tJiose  of  ISO  tons,  which  cany  crews  of  40  or  50men,  are  preferred.  The  voyage 
is  bc^n  early  in  March,  rarely  exceeds  two  months,  and  is  often  oompleted  in 
three  weeks.    Two  and  Hiree  voyages  are  sometimes  made  in  one  seasoa. 

The  species  of  seal  which  chiefly  resort  to  the  Newfrandknd  coast  are  Ae 
Hood  seal  {Stemmatofmt  eristatut)  and  the  Harp  seal  (PAom  Groemiindiea  and 
oeeaniea.)  They  whelp  their  yoong  in  Jannaiy  and  Febmaiy  on  the  ioe  fidds 
of  Labrador.  The  whelping  ioe,  as  it  is  called,  is  floated  sonthwards  by  the 
ocean  currents,  and  is  always  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  after 
tiie  middle  of  March. 

The  total  number  of  seals  cut  up  for  oil  rendering  in  Newfoundland 

1857      -      -    630,738    I    18A9 
ISM      «      -    398,160    I    1860 

The  weight  of  the  carcases  in  the  last  two^ars  averaged  112,000  cwL  The 
yield  of  oil  is  about  1 1  gallons  per  cwt.  The  exports  oi  seal  oil  from  Kew- 
fonndland  during  the  &ve  jean  ending  in  1850  averaeed  4291  tuns  for  each  yesi^ 
and  for  the  five  years  endine  1855,  6353  tuns  annuauy. 

In  1850  the  average  number  of  seal  skins  exported  from  the  island  was  stated 
at  511,630,  valued  at  £76,596,  and  the  seal  oil  at  6200  tuns,  of  the  value  of 
£180,000.  In  1857,  496,113  seal  skins  were  exported,  of  the  value  of  £99,217, 
and  7115  tons  of  seal  oil,  valued  at  £265,131.  The  imports  of  seal  skins  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  in  the  five  yean  ending 
1858  averaged  about  400,000.  The  annual  number  of  seals  taken  on  the 
Labrador  shore  is  7000  or  8000. 

The  vessels  employed  in  the  eastern  Greenland  seal  fishery  are  of  varioos 
sizes,  from  130  to  550  tons.  The  largest  vessels  carry  from  60  to  70  hands,  the 
smallest  85  to  40.  The  average  quantity  of  oil  to  1000  seals  is  allowed  to 
be  10  tuns.  The  total  quantity  of  seiols  taken  by  BritiEh  vessels  fitted  out  from 
the  northern  ports  of  the  Kingdom  for  Greenland  and  Davis*  Straits  in  tiie  eleren 
years  ending  with  1859  was  1,035,846.  Seal  skins  have  varied  in  price,  according 
to  siae,  from  4«  to  9ff$  seal  oil  firom  £30  to  £82.  10#.  Although  fish  oils  are 
being  supplanted  by  vegetable  oils  for  burning  purposes,  the  prospect  of  in- 
creaMd  trade  with  France,  and  the  falling  off  m  the  American  fisheriesy  give 
h<^  of  better  prices  and  improved  demand. 

SHEEP.  The  rearing  of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  inainr  of  ber 
Colonies  occupies  a  large  share  of  attention.  According  to  the  agricultoral  re- 
turns there  were  in  Scotland  in  1857  about  6,000,000  sheep;  in  Irehmd  in  1858, 
4,500,000;  England  and  Wales  have  raobably  about  28,500,000  sheep,  which 
would  brine  the  total  number  in  the  United  Ein^om  up  to  38,000,000.  But 
we  may  safely  take  the  whole  number  in  the  Umted  Kingdom  at  40  milliona 
Averaging  these  at  30«  per  head,  we  have  an  aggregate  value  of  £60,000,0^0 
for  the  sheep  stock  of  the  British  islands.  Assuming  one-fourth  of  these  to  be 
slaughtered  aniiuaH^,  and  their  average  weight  to  be  80  lbs.,  this  gives  a  yeariy 
sapply  of  800  milhon  pounds  of  mutton  for  our  population,  worth  probab^ 
£20,000,000  sterling.  About  4,000,000  sheep  and  lambs  are  required  annually 
for  the  supply  of  London,  of  whidi  more  than  half  are  sent  up  to  market 
slaughtered.  We  only  commenced  to  import  sheep  from  abroad  in  July  1842, 
when  650  head  came  in  upon  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition.  The  nmnber  of 
sheep  and  lambs  imported  in  1859  was  250,580$  and  the  average  of  the  ten 
yean  was  200,000  head. 

In  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand  there  were  in  the  year  1857 
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about  18,000,000  Aeep,  of  nUcIi  New  Sonth  Wales  htd  8,000,000,  Victoria 
6,000,000,  Sonth  Anitralis  2,000,000,  Tasmania  1,600,000,  Nev  Zealand 
1,000,000,  and  West  Amtralia  a  few  himdrad.  The  G^  CoIod;  has  aboat 
6,500,000  sheep. 

On  theContuieBt,  Bttstia  bampwards  of  M,000,000  head.Ftaitee  86^000,000, 
Austria  I7,90I},D00,  and  Prussia  I6,IXK),I}00.  The  Unlied  Stales  had  in  1895, 
38^00,000  head. 

SHIPPINO.  The  MiowiDgseries  of  tables  will  serve  to  indicate  the  progresa 
ot  ttis  abippiiig  bade  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,  b;  cOmpinsoQ  with  Dioee  fbr 
1840,  given  at  pace  618.  The  registered  shipping  has  increased  &ihiiS,311,5S8 
Ions  In  1840  to  9,609,628  tons  in  1858. 

On  the  lat  3imiaij,  I89<^  the  neir  Navigation  Iaws  came  into  cperation,  by 
which  Fordgn  ahipping  were  admitted  to  participate  in  the  carrying  mde  of  the 
oonntiy,  and  the  fdlowmg  ahows  the  genmal  progress  nude  tisce: — 

Ehtribs  of  ToHHAOB  with  CiAOOGS  at  Posts  in  the  United  Einodox. 
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Clubabce*  of  ToMXAQB  with  CutooEi  tma  Ponia  in  tiie  Ukiibd  EnaDoK. 
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The  fallowing  table  Auws  Ae  ntorements  of  Shipping  in  Ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  comparing  the  British  with  the  Foreiop  tonnage,  and  inclndes  vcsaell 
tnth  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  except  1059,  wTich  are  laden  reesels  only  ;— 
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The  Forei^;^  shipping  engaged  in  the  canTing  trade  with  the  United  Klngdoai 
before  the  alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  compared  with  1859,  ncre  re- 
spectiyely  as  follows :— 


1649.                   1                  1859L                    | 

EntrlM     .      .       - 
Cleannon 

Vcflsdfl. 

10,578 

9,946 

Tons. 
1,680.894 
1,667,786 

Venda 
16.8S5 
19,818 

Tona. 
8.778.151 
4.063,968 

80,584 

a»848.690   1       96,647 

7,856^139 

In  184S  the  shipping  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  ffingdom  and  the 
Colonies  numbered  30,815  vessels,  measuring  3,619,850  tons,  and  enip]o3iiig 
214,609  seamen.  In  1859  the  shipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  exclusive  of  India,  for  wmch  there  are  no  returns,  numbered  3S,200 
yesseU,  registering  5,660,402  tons,  and  employing  291,431  men.  excIosiTe  of 
masters,  so  that  in  eighteen  years  we  have  increased  our  mercantile  nuirine  bj 
7385  ships,  and  more  than  two  million  tons.  The  proportionate  arenige 
tonnage  at  present  shows  a  much  larger  class  of  vessel  in  use  now  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Great  Britain  owns  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  worid, 
and  is  year  by  year  increasing  her  superiority  and  adding  first-class  ships  to  her 
mercantile  navy. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Britash  shipping  we  must  not  overiook  the  n|rid 
strides  our  Colonial  marine  is  making,  which  forms  a  most  important  item  in 
our  shipping  returns,  adding  folly  one-eighth  to  the  general  toniu^e.  In  our 
Australian  settlements,  in  India,  and  in  the  British  North  American  Provinoes, 
the  mercantile  shipping  and  colonial  steam  marine  forms  a  veiy  considerable 
item  in  our  commerce,  carrying  trade  and  national  wealth. 

Tlie  aggregate  tonnage  owned  by  the  Colonies  in  1850  and  1859 
follows: — 


I8«a                  1                  18591                     1 

fioropean  Settlements    - 
AMcan  SetUemente 
Australulan  Settlements 
Biitiiih  American  do.     -       - 
West  Indies   -       .       -       - 
East  Indies    -       .       -      • 

Shipa 
n7 
913 
779 

6588 
784 
889 

Tonnage. 
8.%970 
16.003 
66,836 

418.339 
19,986 

101,756 

Ships. 

Its 

997 
1479 
6779 

675 
no  ret 

81.6?<0 

27.704 

147,156 

600.234 

«8.5d5 

nms. 

8304 

667,839 

9416 

829,359 
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Account  of  the  Tonkaob  of  SHiPPiiro  Registered  at  eadi  of  the  Ports  of  die 
United  Kingdom,  including  the  Oiannel  LBkads,  on  December  91, 1858. 


FORTS. 


EwoLAiio: 
Abflryitiiitli 
Anmdel    - 
Baraitapto 
Beannuolt 
B«nvkk  - 
BidAfonl   - 
Boflton 
Bridgwater 
Bridpoit  - 
Bristol 
Gaemarron 
Cardiff      - 
Cardigaa  - 
CarliBlo     - 
Chapatow 
Cheater    - 
Colcheater 
Cowes 
Dartmouth 
Deal 
Dover 
Exeter     - 
Falmouth  - 
FltTersham 
Fleetwood 
Folkeatooo 
Fowey 

Gainaboroogh 
Gloaceater 
Goole 
Grimsby  - 

Hartlepool 

Harwich   - 

HaU 

Ipswich    - 

Lancaster 

LiTerpool 

Llaneilj    • 

Lowestoft 

Lyme 

Lynn 

Maldon     - 

Mary  port  • 

Milford     - 

Newoastle 

Newhaven 

Newport  - 

Padstow   - 

Pttuanoe  - 

Plymouth 

Poole 

Portamootb 

Preston     - 

Ramsg&te- 

Rochester 

Rye 

Saint  iTea 

Scarboroogh 

SciUy 

Shields     - 

Shoreham- 

Sonthampton 

Stockton  - 

Sunderland 

Swansea   - 

Teignmooth 


SdUngVesMia. 

Steam  YeMls. 

Under  M  Tobsl 

Abofe  60  Tooa 

Toonaga 

Tons. 

tma. 

4,981 

21,089 

1,198 

6^882 

92 

1,609 

2,988 

^ 

4,064 

18.671 

^ 

517 

Vn 

... 

1,909 

a,8U 

74 

!'f* 

8,880 

IB 

2,865 

18,761 

91 

S5 

1,254 

«. 

6,285 

68,985 

4,7e9 

5,856 

88,881 

99 

606 

18,188 

887 

8.699 

7,170 

m^ 

511 

1,838 

447 

1,137 

1,116 

185 

2,881 

4,180 

9,908 

8,880 

11,4S6 

98 

8,678 

4,689 

76 

5,341 

88,984 

164 

801 

«~ 

•» 

966 

2,619 

138 

768 

19,797 

97 

1,494 

11,485 

92 

5.109 

18,812 

9 

1,155 

7,018 

968 

155 

2,393 

^ 

1,531 

13,078 

126 

389 

226 

975 

7,855 

8,754 

34 

9,008 

28,589 

1,129 

8,313 

2,866 

2,991 

385 

88.198 

3.867 

3,045 

6,419 

^ 

11,353 

41.281 

18.884 

1,909 

i«,7n 

.262 

1,325 

10,403 

815 

9,375 

882,074 

e>,6Q« 

1,389 

4,727 

36 

2,387 

4,096 

929 

111 

1,907 

... 

2,375 

14,003 

19 

3,741 

6,967 

.. 

884 

17,409 

65 

3,407 

10,087 

... 

8,488 

181,088 

10,179 

909 

2,769 

1*. 

677 

13,378 

927 

2,483 

9,998 

526 

6.838 

«. 

€.656 

40,803 

824 

988 

14,446 

29 

4,358 

11,788 

284 

8,000 

2,947 

439 

1,666 

8,104 

10 

11,846 

8,083 

186 

1,486 

5,366 

21 

1,150 

18,445 

711 

2,789 

85,380 

117 

458 

6,784 

67 

685 

968,177 

2,654 

857 

16,471 

81 

^iii 

14,871 

4,071 

844 

86,000 

3.409 

8,868 

238,060 

7,539 

1,553 

15,187 

791 

839 

7,157 

19 
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BaiUng  Veaaela. 

Steam  Veaaela. 

Under  60  Tona     Abore  80  Tons. 

Tonnage. 

• 

Tons.                   Tone. 

Evm0MK»—0ontiMied. 

Tmro        -             -             - 

9(fr 

6,248 

_ 

Wella        -             -             - 

%286 

7,727 

29 

Veymonlb 

616 

.             7,610 

412 

Whltbv     -             -             - 
WhitenaTen 

1,928 

72,459 

60 

141 

27,858 

664 

Wisbeaoh 

716 

9^896 

1,089 

Woodbridge 

1,106 

2,491 

^ 

Workington 

126 

20,211 

17 

TannonUk 

11,238 

27,187 

647 

London     -             «             - 
Total.  England 

S2,37<> 

688^486 

195,266 

214,785           1       8,12»,821 

680^660 

Sootlavd: 

. 

Aberdeen  -             •             . 

*1» 

68,731 

4,066 

Ayr          •             ,             - 

486 

4,081 

267 

Alloa        ... 

807 

16,010 

232 

Arbroath  ... 

608 

18,311 

^m 

Banff 

1,160 

14,340 

.. 

607 

4,964 

68 

CampbeltowB 

1,406 

866 

884 

DonuHetf  ... 

l,8t9 

18,564 

86 

Dundee    ... 

649 

48,307 

2,844 

Glaagow   ... 

4,676 

164,787 

69,410 

Orangemoath 

366 

7,179 

1,498 

Greenock  -             •             - 

6,884 

78,627 

14 

Inyemess  ... 

4,006 

8,999 

8^774 

Irvtne       ... 

1,226 

18,891 

298 

Kirkaldj  -              ...              . 

1.457 

5,989 

228 

KirkwaU  ... 

621 

2,334 

36 

Leith        ... 

2,088 

19.488 

7,869 

Lerwick    ... 

1,296 

737 

^ 

MontroM  ... 

276 

16,219 

._ 

Perth        .             .             - 

197 

4,106 

898 

Peterhead 

884 

12,501 

327 

Port  Glatigow 

1,438 

3,962 

60S 

Stomoway              • 

797 

2,452 

_ 

Stranraer  -             •             - 

843 

358 

«. 

Wick        ... 

758 

2,779 

188 

Wigtown  - 

Total,  Scotland 

1,371 

1,226 

316 

85,596 

632,233 

87,268 

Ibslahd: 

Ballina     ... 

36 

286 

87 

Belftrt      ... 

6,586 

69,499 

8,114 

Coleralne .             *             . 

180 

_ 

..^ 

Cork         ... 

4,208 

42,423 

6,940 

Droffheda 

DabUn     •             .             - 

116 

4,646 

1,828 

9,156 

28,196 

10,081 

Dnadalk  -             .             . 
OalwaT    ... 
Limerick  -             .             . 

144 

898 

1,861 
986 

1,546 

829 

5,556 

1^8 

Londonderry 

184 

5,899 

2,167 

Newry      .             .             - 

9,246 

8,643 

406 

RoflS         ... 

61 

4,178 

_ 

Skibberoen             • 

2,098 

61 

... 

Sligo        ... 

292 

4,232 

269 

Strangfbrd 

918 

2^899 

_ 

Tralee       .             .             . 

861 

82 

__ 

Waterfbrd               •             • 

1,417 

12,808 

8,893 

Weatport  ... 
Wexford  ... 

Total,  Ireland  - 

90 
964 

8,034 

228 

29,287 

195,124 

36,606 

IsLB  Of  Mam 

7,167 

8,277 

1,193 

CnAnim.  laLAMse  - 

6,699 

62,391 

228 
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TdNKAOX  of  YE86BUB  employed  in  the  Fokbion  and  CoLOKiAit  Thaob  of  tibe 
United  Kingdom  (including  their  repeated  Yoyaees),  separatui|[  Bsztzbb 
from  FoRBiGN  yESSSLa,  also  Steam  fromSAiLiirG  \BaSELA,  sod  distiiigiiisit- 
ing  the  Trade  with  each  Coontiy,  in  the  Year  1858. 


Gouimiai. 

laWABSSl 

OCTWASIML            1 

Britiflh. 

Foreign. 

Britiab. 

ForeigB. 

Toaa 

Tons. 

Tona 

Tons. 

■^        -  *  - 

Steam 

82,087 

9.955 

90^938 

ILS14 

BoMia            - 

Sailing 

826,969 

888,206 

929,088 

8I<»45 

Mm                ■ 

'Steam 

19,568 

6,949 

18,151 

6wOS3 

Sweden 

SaUiag 

85,989 

915,995 

98,808 

161,701 

Steam 

8,810 

9,989 

4,089 

IMBC 

,  Sailing 

4,897 

959,869 

6,956 

S44.I57 

Demneik        • 

Steam 

61,878 

8,971 

87,696 

6410 

Sailing 

86,051 

156.661 

59.604 

454,137 

Steam 

41,411 

19,554 

44,776 

91339 

Pmina           «            * 

Sailing 

108,146 

988.490 

109.485 

•I4w867 

Qmauaxj 

Steam 

805,674 

179,670 

909,085 

149,975 

Sailing 

818,788 

948,901 

>    989.806 

997,193 

HoDaad 

Steam 

878.607 

78,778 

981,177 

78.891 

SalHng 

866.827 

993.795 

948.876 

46,791 

— -    »     ■                                                         _ 

Steam 

116,085 

96b875 

;117.0S8 

98,619 

Belgivoi          • 

SaiUng 

96,894 

108,560 

70,791 

95^4 

Cbennel  Iduds 

Steam 
Sailing 

86,408 
119,009 

8,686 

86^868 
67,141 

""174 

Fnaee 

Steam 
[Sailing 

455.175 
604,886 

89,985 

478,636 

456,819 
545^901 

9a,  179 
988.146 

Fortogal          • 

Steam 

87,785 

~ 

86,059 

398 

SaUing 

70.504 

91,189 

66,878 

50.489 

SiMin              • 

Steam 

17,456 

81,064 

18.192 

95.906 

Sailing 

123,717 

58,554 

905,169 

194,767 

GibnJter 

Steam 

17.124 

~- 

95^880 

697 

Sailing 

8.165 

4,991 

80.966 

11.797 

Italian  Statei   - 

Steam 
Sailing 

58,691 
85,894 

wibSi 

55.110 
148,998 

78S 
949,114 

Malta 

Steam 

425 

-m. 

89,489 

m^ 

S»IHng 

6,890 

2.455 

45^234 

41,904 

lonlanlalandi               * 

Steam 
SaOlng 

711 
6,780 

""509 

9,003 
10.894 

19,616 

Greece 

Steam 
Sailing 

18.249 

■M 

8.209 

666 

11,818 

760 

9J74 

18.968 

Turkey           • 

Steam 

87,006 

■-> 

29.971 

1,949 

Sailing 

42,475 

84.795 

56,967 

98,6U 

WallacbiaandMoldaTla 

Steam 
Baling 

888 
86,198 

64,879 

115 
6.565 

«»»1 

Syria               •            • 

Steam 

8,866 

m^ 

1,518 

SaOlng 

4,197 

8,257 

5,845 

M70 

Africa 

Steam 

93,867 

800 

78.028 

619 

Sailing 

194,083 

76,120 

211.218 

80,806 

AsIa                    .                • 

Steam 

83.064 

— 

29,208 

_ 

IIWIW                                   *                          * 

Sailing 

687,668 

90.897 

885,212 

975,796 

Britiah    Norfh    American 

Steam 

18,071 

-. 

17,815 

— 

Goloniea 

SaiUng 

699,414 

182,283 

587,615 

54,856 

BriUsh  West  Indies 

Steam 
Sailing 

225,145 

16.298 

1,127 
904.583 

1T742 

Foreign  West  Indies 

Steam 
Sailing 

51,857 
57,622 

559 
87,856 

47,313 
69.670 

1.118 
140,369 

United  States 

1 

St«am 

136,729 

2,287 

139,095 

43.319 

Sailing 

154,026 

915,284 

172,877 

1,051,713 

Gentnl  and  Southern  States 

Steam 
Sailing 

20,052 
841,068 

1,925 
189,794 

20,677 
258.114 

153 
106.809 

Falkland  Islands 

Steam 
Sailing 

685 

_ 

^^ 

.^ 

The  Wbala  Fisheries 

ToCtf      . 

Steam 
Sailing 

1,823 
14,898 

4,599,499 

1,505 
14,404 

909 

4.896,077 

6,139,204 

6,462,204 
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CoLomAL  Snippnia  Motmcbiits  in  the  Tear  1857. 


TONNAGE. 

Entered. 

Geared.              1 

P08SFAST0N& 

Ftom 

To 

TotsL 

United 
Kingdom. 

Total. 

United 

Tona 

Tons. 

Tona 

TonsL 

Eaat  Tndlea 

2.200.933 

539,358 

2,342,848 

639,306 

North  America :~ 

Canada            «             - 

748,425* 

477,363 

781.367* 

683,681 

New  Bnmswick 

567,506 

94,387 

659,277 

888,421 

NoTa  Scotiat     - 

487,615 

64,839 

501,869 

45,971 

Prince  Edward's  Uand  - 

63,580 

No  return. 

75,886 

No  Return. 

Newlbandland  - 

203.163 

49,330 

182,045 

28,767 

Bermuda 

43,056 

6,215 

42,994 

8,256 

Hondnraa 
West  Indies:— 

28,327 

6,835 

81,827 

18,304 

87,559 

4,884 

84,452 

5,098 

Jamaica 

94,878 

48,604 

92,103 

48,580 

Virgin  Idands  - 

8,800 

— 

4,864 

St  Christopher 

21,008 

5,827 

20.616 

5,590 

Neris. 

8,802 

1.624 

8,860 

1,514 

Antigua 

87,064 

10,074 

37,303 

11,834 

Montaerrat 

6,516 

.. 

6.493 

Dominica 

9,274 

1,731 

8,754 

2,958 

St.  Lucia 

9,291 

2,865 

9.360 

2,975 

St  Vincent 

20,476 

6.670 

20,335 

8,036 

Barbados 

96,833 

80,342 

10^568 

80,198 

Grenada 

18.829 

7,709 

18,218 

6,819 

Tobago 

6.153 

3,966 

5,359 

2,836 

Trinidad 

78,710 

31,339 

75,111 

25,619 

British  Guiana  - 

No  Return. 

No  Return. 

No  Return* 

No  Return. 

Falkland  Islands  - 

18,415 

6,471 

Ditta 

Dltta 

Australia:— 

New  South  Wales 

851,418 

113,436 

877,147 

88,060 

Victoria 

694,564 

390,680 

684,536 

64,717 

South  Australia 

145,567 

89,803 

140,770 

9,580 

Western  AustnOia 

59.833 

5,520 

59,452 

641 

Taamonia 

164,006 

33,138 

167.058 

6,743 

New  Zealand    - 

78,309 

No  Return. 

7«,534 

No  Return. 

Hong  Kong 

641,063 

18,416 

No  Return. 

Ditto. 

Labnan  ... 

11,338 

— 

9.167 

Ceylon  -             -             - 

444,781 

63,353 

481,782 

40.886 

Mauritius 

271.994 

40,817 

261,356 

61,804 

Natal     -             .             . 

8,117 

8,161 

7,978 

338 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

883,113 

158,560 

862,890 

85,964 

St  Helena 

17^^36 

4,355 

21,062 

15,700 

Gold  Coast 

107,701 

47,668 

107,701 

Sierra  Leone 

61,793 

31633 

51,527 

16,608 

Gambia 

83,894 

6,470 

83,433 

5,748 

Gibraltar 

879,896 

385,436 

868,512 

843,315 

Malta 

433,996 

95,568 

481,293 

87,813 

Ionian  Islands     - 

848,494 

126,894 

852,163 

60,680 

•  Total  Shipping  engaged  in  Sea  NaTlgatlon. 
t  Nine  Monthaending  80th  September,  1857. 
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EzTBBVix  Colonial  T&adb  in  the  Tear  1857. 


P088E9SI0N9> 


East  TndiM 
North  America    - 

Canada 

New  Branswick 

NofraScotU 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Newfoundland  - 
Bennoda  • 

Honduras 
West  Indies:— 

Bahamas 

Jamaica  * 

Vtreln  Islands  - 

Bt  Christopher- 

Heris 

Antifnw 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

St  Lucia 

St  Vincent 

Barbados 

Grenada  • 

Tobago 

Trinidad 

British  Oulana  * 
Falkland  lalaads  - 
Australia:— 

New  South  Walee 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 
Hong  Kong 
Labuan- 
Cejrlon  - 
Haurltius 
Natal     - 

Chipe  of  Good  Hope 
St  Helena 
G<dd  Coast 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  - 
Gibraltar 
Malta    - 
Ionian  Islands 


IMPOSTS. 


TMnL 


S8,608»384 

8,871,8811 

1,418,948 

l,449va» 

268,788 

1,418,488 

186,914 

368,688 

211,483 

797,160 

5,684 

144,688 

86,864 

384.058 

12,783 

60,911 

00,064 

185,803 

976,306 

109,062 

60,424 

808,038 

886,016 

No  Betnm. 

6,789,408 

17,266,209 

1,688,053 

94,583 

l,271,087t 
992,995 
No  Betnm. 

85,267 

8.106.664 

2,891,106 

184,549 

8,687,192 

183,854 

118,270 

172,315 

118,690 

No  Return. 

2,861,046 

1,082,061 


Trom 
United 


£ 

16,789,897 

8^960,781 
688,298 
479,718 

87,803 
687,363 

41,037 
169,938 

24,699 
448,151 

09,908 

12,385 

119,763 

19,318 
31,650 
97,788 

476,856 
87,481 
18,324 

888,467 
No  Return. 

Ditto. 

8,864,901 

10.122,201 

1,016,814 

67,185 

760,6911 

460,290 

No  Return. 

881,868 

759,631 

120,818 

1,91 1,133 

58,808 

76,410 

143,204 

60,714 

No  Return. 

10,181 
No  Return. 


Total 


£ 
26,501,877 

6,076,401* 
917,775 

1,027,188 
131.465 

1,651,165 

85,108 

440,272 

140,1115 

1,233^497 

10.849 

206,168 

51,954 

885,269 

94,783 

98,046 

99,908 

830,956 

1,345,361 

178,318 

76,123 

1,073.878 

1,331,371 

No  Return. 

4,011,952 

15,079,519 

1,958,573 

59,947 

l,354,655f 

869,395 

No  Return. 

7,085 

8,588.460 

8,303,786 

82,497 

1,068,406 

85,139 

124,894 

288,728 

201,628 

No  Return. 

1,850,872 

771,638 


To 


3S,6I8 
4,738 


54,613 


ISfijOU 
38,974 


90^143 

101,488 

«7,8a 

130«5«a 


787,300 
IfoBcteni. 
DifitoL 

1,967,708 
11,483,781 


»^196 
44a,Mit 
138319 


No 


1,118,614 
I,S0S,»1 


1,436^^4 
10^877 


No 
No 


181.081 


SIAM.  Tliere  are  no  data  finom  which  we  can  compote  with  anr  degiee 
of  accuracy  the  present  population  of  Siam.  The  number  d  BritisiK  ▼easels 
which  ent^^d  and  departed  from  Bangkok,  in  1857,  was  119  ships  and  36,638 
tons.  The  value  of  me  imports  in  llie  same  year  (induding  those  bj  Siam  and 
China  Teasels)  was  £525,732.  That  of  the  exports  to  Europe  £85,887  ;  to 
Eastern  ports  £432,257,  of  which  £248,177  was  in  Britiah  ressels. 

On  the  Srd  April,  1855,  Sir  John  Bowring  arrived  and  negodated  a 


•  Ezelusiye  of  Ships  built  in  Canada  and  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  90  per  eoit 

additional  for  Short  Returns, 
t  At  the  Forts  of  Hobart  Town  and  Lannceston  onl7. 
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English  treaty,  whidi  was  signed  on  the  18th  April,  and  copies  of  the  treaty 
were  exchanged  on  the  17th  March,  1856.  On  the  9th  Novemher,  1865,  the 
first  steam-bcMt  was  built  in  Siam,  by  the  son  of  the  prime  minister,  who,  just 
twenty  years  befoie,  conoipleted  the  bnilding  of  the  Ariel,  the  first  sqnare-ri^ed 
▼essel  of  the  Suonese.  xhe  First  King  to^  an  excursion  in  this  steamer,  '*  The 
Royal  Seat,"  the  next  day.  The  Siamese  now  own  22  steamers,  of  which  14  are 
raddle  and  8  screw ;  9  fodcng  to  the  First  Ein^,  and  2  to  &e  Second  King. 
The  mercantOe  marine  of  Siam  also  nnmbers  70  saihng  ressels,  registering  in  the 
aggr^ate  22,528  tons,  eleven  of  these  vessels  are  over  600  tons.  The  prindpal 
exports  from  Bangkok  in  1869  (all  in  pieols  of  133i  lbs.),  were  rice,  839,761 ; 
paddy,  6230;  sapan  wood,  203,696;  pepper,  13,504;  cardammns,  1007;  bastard 
ditto,  1536;  hides,  25^36;  homs,  4933f  teelseed,  6294;  stick  lac,  2984;  tin, 
739 ;  silk,  1079. 

On  December  8, 1857,  Sir  fiobort  Schombnrgk  arrived  at  Bangkok  as  British 
Consul  Greneral  for  Siam. 

The  First  King  of  Siam  has  the  enormous  number  of  22,754  officers  of  different 
kinds,  who  receive  fixed  salaries,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  373^398  ticals, 
equal  to  about  £68,342.  The  officers  of  the  Second  King  are  not  ^uite  so  numer- 
ous, and  he  pays  in  salaries  about  one-fourth  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  First  King. 
There  are  abo,  besides,  scores  of  Siamese  princes,  male  and  female,  who  receive 
their  fixed  salaries  firom  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  the 
sum  must  veiy  considerably  swell  the  whole  amount  paid  by  the  two  Kings. 
These  piinees  and  offloen,  with  aa  army  of  about  5000  priests,  all  live  in 
Bangkok  and  its  suburbs. 

8ICILT;  The  island  of  Sicily,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  having  been 
conqueatd  and  annexed  in  1860.  This  change  has  abready  heea  alluded  to 
under  the  head  Naflbs. 

The  value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Island  of  Sicily  has  been  as 

follows  :— 

Tear.  Importa  Exports.  Total  Commerce 

£  £  £ 

1852  l,Sia,143  1,807,998         8,020,065 

1853  1,182,788  1.710,220         8.848,008 
1851       971,904  1,643,361         2^615,465 

1855  1,144,016         1,606,098         2,750,114 

1856  1,U9,6S7  2,081,088  8,280,720 
1867                 971,808                     S.192,964  8,164,886 

The  Imports  and  Exports  were  thus  distributed,  taking  the  last-quoted  year : — 

Coonirtefli  Imports.  Ezporta 

£  £ 

United  States            .....  33.)?52  481,580 

Baltic,  Belgiam,  andOennanx          -       *  240,617  278,789 

France       ........  196,079  415,618 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies       ...  899,885  874,566 

Italian  States            84,006  107,692 

Other  Gonntiles       .      -      .              .  8,023              84,719 

971,862  2,192,964 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  before  the  inroads  on  it, 
was  42,693  square  miles.  The  population  in  1856  stood  at  9,117,050.  The 
number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  the  pcr.s  of  the  Continental  States  in  1853,  was 
2712  ships,  and  820,088  tons ;  of  which  279  vessels  were  British.  France  and 
Austria  rank  the  highest  in  the  shipping  trade.  The  total  imports  were 
£3,210,»19  in  1858,  and  the  exports  £1,468,709.  The  entries  of  vessels  at  the 
port  of  Naples,  in  1856,  were  1026,  of  which  208  were  British.  In  the  island 
of  Sicily  the  entries  -at  the  port  of  Paleimo,  in  1866,  were  426  vessels,  of  which 
220  were  British,  At  the  port  of  Messina,  in  the  same  year,  8406,  of  which 
177  were  British.  The  value  of  the  imports  to  the  iriand  of  Sicily  were,  in  1857, 
£971,362,  and  of  the  expcnts  from  it,  £2,192,964. 

T 
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SILK  TRADE.  We  may  form  some  ides  of  the  maignitiide  of  the  silk  trade  of 
this  ooontry,  from  the  fset  that  our  aTerage  import  of  the  nw  matoial,  in  the 
eight  yean  ending  with  1859,  was  nearhr  10,500,000  ponnds,  amnially,  ezdn- 
sive  of  more  than  3,500,000  pounds  of  waste  silk,  snd  knobs  or  huaks.      Of 
the  mannfactnred  product  from  Enrppe  and  India  were  imported  ahoat  I,iu00!,00ii 
ponndf  weight  more.    Wliile  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  reoetred  has  thus  (toubled 
m  the  last  twenty  years,  the  sources  of  supply  have  also  much  chmiged.  Italy 
and  Syria  now  turniab  us  with  rery  little  silk;  the  supplies  from  IftMiuot  liMCtaate; 
India  and  Chma  supply  us  with  Isrge  quantitieB,  whue  imports  are  now  ooui]^ 
forward  from  Japan,  Siam  and  a  lew  other  iiew  quartets.    Baw  silk  now  et 
in  free  of  duty. 

The  Imports  of  Baw  Silk,  in  1859,  were  from  the  fbllowiiig  countries : — 


Chins 

British  India    - 

OtlMr  Ooontrles 


8,193,633  Iba 
8,808.487  ... 
923,773  ... 

9,920,891   ... 


The  totsl  Talue  of  all  the  silk  imported  in  1857,  raw  and  manuiachired, 
£16,689,797,  in  1858  only  £8,516,752,  and  in  1^69,  £19,667,194.  The  pcv- 
dnction  of  raw  silk  in  Fninoe  appears  to  double  everjr  ten  years;  in  l»5d,  the 
quantity  obtained  was  8,000,000  kilogrammes,  'i'iie  production  in  Austria  a 
about  7,000,000  pounds. 

SILK  MANUFACTX7BE.  There  are  nearly  600  silk  factories  in  the  Umled 
Kingdom,  in  which  5176  horse  powei  is  engaged.  A  capital  is  embarked  of 
about  £50,000,000  sterling,  and  it  gires  employment  to  nearly  one  mUlkm  of 
our  population.  The  export  of  British  silk  manufactures  is,  to  some  s&ght 
extent,  increasing,  within  tiie  last  few  years,  although  the  home  ia  their  prin- 
cipal demand.  Our  imports  of  foreign  manufibctured  silks  hsTo  been  nther  oq 
the  decline  of  late  years. 

PsooBBSB  of  the  Silk  Tradb  of  the  Uiiitxd  EnraDOif,  from  1845  to  1860. 


1848 
Qnioitltlet. 

185a 
Qosatltica. 

188& 

Valae. 

I860. 

Ooniwted 
Yatae. 

Imports  ofBnnipean  •QkB.exdndTe 

of  lace,  milUnsiy  snd  ribbons    Urn. 
IndiasUki       ...        pieoet 
RawiUk          -       .       -       -     Ibi. 
Thrown  fUk     .       .       -       -     „ 
Brtttsh  silk  numnteetares  exported, 
Indnding  thxown  and  (wlit,  de- 
otandTtlns        .      .      .      £ 

841,441 

788,783 

4,854,696 

811,888 

766,405 

098,716 

766.941 

4,048,407 

469,827 

1,285,641 

e 

809,183 

818,885 

4,584,788 

906,871 

1,5HM3 

M»I,S39 

SILVEB.    See  BuLLioir,  Coinage,  && 

SINGAPORE.  Two  years  after  it8  establishment,  the  fixed  inhabitants  of 
Singapore  numbered  but  12,000,  now  they  have  risen  to  80,000,  of  which  about 
60,000  sre  Chinese,  and  8,000  or  10,000  arrire  every  yesr,  who  either  settle  in 
Singapore  or  proceed  to  Bfslaoca.  Singapore  produces  annually  and  ships  about 
5000  tons  of  gambier,  better  known  in  England  as  Terra  Ji4x>nica^  GOOO  or  7000 
tons  of  sago  and  sago  flour,  and  1250  tons  of  pepper.  Being  also  the  entrepot 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  all  the  products  of  the  Tsrious  islands  are  recelTOd 
there  for  shipment  to  Europe.  Some  2000  to  8000  prahus  and  junks  visit  ilie  port 
annually  from  Bally,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Sumatra^  Java  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  from  China,  Siam,  Arracan,  Monlmein,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  Bngis  trade  commencing  in  September  and  ending  in  November,  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  by  the  local  merchants  as  second  only  to  the  trade  wiUi  C^ina. 
l%e  junks  from  China  are  a  larger  class  of  vessel  snd  of  considerable  burthen. 
Singapore  is  also  largely  frequented  by  square-rigged  vessels.    About  700,000 
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tons  of  shipping  aiiinian7  enter  the  porta.  In  1858  the  value  of  t^e  imports  was 
£6,700,000,  and  of  the  exports  £5,783,600. 

In  1859  die  aggregate  Talne  of  the  trade  was  rather  less,  being  onlyeleyea 
millions  sterling. 

The  great  extension  of*  British  trade  with  CShina,  Slam,  Java,  Borneo,  Japan 
and  other  Eastern  countries  has  greatly  benefited  Singapore,  whidi  may  be  looxed 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  large  bonded  warehouse. 

SKINS.    See  Fur  Trade. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  According  to  the  latest  accoonts,  the  number  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  North  American  Union  was  4,000,000;  Brazil, 
8,000,000;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  705,000;  and  in  the  Dutch  Colonies  about 
53,000;  namely,  39,000  in  Surinam,  10,400  in  Curacoa,  and  other  West  India 
islands,  and  3,600  in  the  Eastern  possessions. 

In  March,  1854,  the  State  of  Venezuela  liberated  its  slaves,  numbering  about 
16,500.  Notwithstanding  the  CJonvention  between  the  different  European  States 
and  the  eff:>rts  Great  Britain  has  made  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  illicit  traffic  is  still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  on  parts  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  particularly  by  the  Portuguese.  In  Zanzibar 
especiallv,  19,000  or  20,000  slaves  are  annually  imported. 

SOAr.  In  1853  the  excise  duty  on  soap  was  abolished.  The  statistics  of 
the  previous  year  show  the  condition  of  the  manufactore  at  that  period.  The 
number  of  soap  makers  was  152  in  England,  21  in  Scotland,  and  143  in  Ireland^ 
making  316  manufacturers  in  aU  who  paid  license  duty,  amounting  to  £1327, 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  80i^>  made  was  203,199,830  lbs.  of  hard  soap,  and 
20,859,870  pounds  of  soft  soap,  the  total  excise  duty,  on  which  was  £1,424,760. 
Hie  exports  of  soap  and  candles  were  grouped  together  in  that  year  and  stated 
at  19,586,747  lbs.  The  quantitv  of  soap  exported  in  1848  was  10,462,069 
pounds,  and  on  the  average  of  tue  three  years  ending  with  1859, 175,000  cwta. 
or  19,600,000  pounds. 

Of  the  shipments  of  174,410  cwt  in  1859,  49,329  cwts.  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  20,466  cwts.  to  British  North  America,  19,449  to  Australia,  and  tiierest 
to  other  countries,  The  allowance  of  soap  to  paupers  and  prisoners  is  10  or  11  lbs. 
per  h^ul  per  annum.  Assmning  the  make  now  to  be  about  250,000,000  lbs., 
this  would  give  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  10  pounds  per  head  fbr 
the  kingdom.  The  French  are  extensive  manufactorers  m  soap,  and  more  is 
shipped  from  the  sincle  port  of  Marseflles  to  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Soum  America,  &c.  uan  the  entire  British  export  Marseilles  has  some  advan- 
tages from  being  nearer  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  palm  oil,  ground  nut  oil,  &c., 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  large  export  trade  before  the  excise  restrictions  were 
removed  here. 

SODA.  The  alkali  obtained  from  common  salt  and  termed  in  commerce  soda 
ash,  is  large^  used  for  soap  making,  as  a  substitute  for  potash  in  glass  making, 
and  for  bleacning  cotton.  In  1850  it  was  manufactured  at  30  chemical  works  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  aggregate  quantity  made  being  estimated  at  104,260 
tons,  for  making  which  156,390  tons  of  salt  were  used.  The  export  has  been 
greatly  on  the  increase;  while  in  1850  only  8000  tons  were  shipped,  in  1859,  it 
was  101,380  tons.  Of  tJie  purer  carbonate  of  soda  25,000  tons  were  made  in  1850, 
and  the  manufacture  has  largely  increased. 

SOUND.  The  dues  chafed  by  Denmark  for  the  Sound  were  abolished  in 
1857  by  an  agreement  with  several  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  concerned 
in  the  navigation,  who  undertook  to  redeem  the  dues  by  a  present  payment. 
Great  Britain  paid  £1,125,206  as  her  share,  and  Hamburg  £12,040.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  glance  at  the  shipping  trade  passing  the  Soond  as  indicative  of 
the  Baltic  commerce.  From  1848  to  1854  inclusive  there  passed  the  Sound 
130,275  ships  measuring  12,926,120  lasts;  an  average  of  18,610  ships  and 
1,846,588  lasts  annuallv.  The  ship  last  is  s^ut  2  tons.  In  1 855  the  number  of 
ships  passinff  the  Sound  was  but  15,787,  meamiring  1,515,611  lasts.  This  decline 
arose  from  £e  war  with  Russia.  In  1 854  the  revenue  to  Denmark  from  the  Sound 
and  River  dues  was  about  £20,000,  and  in  1860,  £130,000. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.  The  popnlationofthis  colony  on  Hie  31st  Deceobav 
1857,  was  109,91 7  souIb.  The  reveniie  for  1 859  was  £505;B70,aBd  the  ezpenditiire 
£587,744.  The  imports  end  exports  for  the  last  five  jeaxs  hATe  aTeniged  aboat 
£  1,500,000.  The  number  of  ressels  that  entered  Fort  Adehude  fn  1857  was  522, 
measnring  145,567  tons.  The  trade  of  the  edkmj  h^s  been  greatly  improved 
^y  the  placinff  of  steamers  on  the  river  Murraj  and  its  tribatarieB.  iriikh  farii^ 
down  the  wo^  and  produce  of  the  interior  to  Fort  Adelaide  for  shipment.  Agii- 
cultore  and  mining  are  the  principal  occnpations.  The  extent  of  land  voder  cal- 
tivation  in  1857,  was  236,000  acres.  The  live  stock  in  the  colooy  compriaul 
26,220  horses,  310,400  cattl^  2.075,805  sheep  and  38,199  jugB.  HannfiuliirBs 
are  largely  on  the  increase.  Among  the  exports  in  1857  were  84,438  tons  of 
6oar,  23,654  qrs.  of  wheat,  56,929  cwts.  of  wrought  oofoper  and  8036  tnosof 
copper  ore,  1,422  tons  of  lead,  and  10,106,000  lbs.  of  wool. 

SOUTH  SEA  COMFANT.  In  1853,  Govemment  detennined  mion  oom- 
muting  or  paying  off  the  Tarioos  South  Sea  securities  and  Stock  of  the  Gompany. 
The  propnetors  claimed  the  payment  in  money  of  their  Sto<^  at  par,  and  leoeiTed 
the  sum  of  £3,662,784.  Of  the  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  £2,040,545  were  paid  m 
money,  and  £739,233  oonverted  ;  of  the  New  South  Sea  ATmnities^  £1^540,676 
was  paid  in  money,  and  £463,607  converted  into  other  Government  secorities. 

SrAIN.  Hie  population  of  this  kingdom,  aocordmg  to  the  census  rerised 
by  the  Commissioners  in  May  1857,  was  16,301,851.  Tbis  included  the  Bakarie 
and  Canary  Islands.  The  revenue  has  gradnallv  increased  from  £11,379,264 
hi  1853  to  £18,126,314  in  1857.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Spam  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1868,  was  5175,  registering  349,762  tons,  lS«i397  fishing  and 
river  boats  of  61,025  tons,  and  employing  in  ul  72,502  seamen.  The  cntriei  cf 
Teasels  in  Spanish  ports  in  1856  were  10,409  diips  and  1,068,903  tons,  with 
87,953  seamen.  Or  the  vessels  that  entered  with  canK)es,  1518  of  279^89  ftss 
were  from  Ehielend  and  493  of  33,562  tons  from  British  possessiona.  Tlie  vahte 
Of  the  imports  into  Spain  in  1857  was  £15,554,000,  and  of  theejqports  lI,6S6,(8a 
The  exports  and  imports  had  more  than  doubled  in  five  years.  The  expoirts  of 
British  produce  and  manufiActures  to  Spain  averaged  £2.100,000  in  the  three 
years  ending  with  1859.  There  are  about  612  tduch  of  railway  in  operation, 
893  completed  but  not  yetworkins,  and  2000  miles  conceded  or  authorised. 

SFIBIT8.  The  number  of  g^ons  of  British  spirit  distilled  in  1851  was  as 
follows.  In  England  9,595,368;  in  Scotland,  6,830,710;  in  Ireland,  7,550,518; 
total  23,976,586. 

The  number  <^  gallons  of  spirits  consumed  in  Scotland  in  the  five  yeais^  1849- 
53,  was  36,039,712  gallons,  of  which  34,595,363  was  British  spirits  and  the  rest 
foreign  and  colonial.  The  quanti^  consumed  in  the  next  five  veais,  1854-53, 
was  29,079,188  gallons,  of  which  27,975,788  gallons  were  British  spixitB.  The 
number  of  giUlons  consumed  in  the  correspon&ig  periods  in  England  was,  1849- 
53,  70,479,207  gallons,  of  which  48,151,471  were  British.  In  the  ^Te  years. 
1854-58,  78,597,128  gallons,  of  which  56,218,482  gallons  were  British  spirits. 

The  numbo:  of  gallons  of  i»roof  spirits  distilled  in  1859  was  7,230,863  gaSons 
in  England,  13,190,865  in  Scotland,  7,235,993  in  Ireland;  total  27,657,721. 
The  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  kingdom  was  24,254,403  gallons  at 
8«  a  gallon.  Amount  of  duty  received  £9,701,761.  The  number  of  saDons 
hnnorted  into  England  from  Scotland  in  Uiat  year  was  4,878,187,  and  from 
Ireland  1,496,313  gallons. 

The  proof  spirits  permitted  out  torn  distillers'  stock  for  export  in  1859,  was 
1,775,274  gallons,  and  of  British  compounds  and  spirits  of  wine  375,715  gaUons. 
llie  methylic  alcohol  sold  by  the  excise  between  Ist  October,  1855  and  31st 
December,  1859,  was  89,327  gallons,  and  of  methylated  spirits  sold  under  license 
by  authorized  parties  in  the  san^  period  838,517  gaUonai 

Methylated  spirits  has  lately  been  much  used  by  dyers  to  produce  some  of  tha 
bright  colours  which  have  been  in  fashion  for  ladies'  dress.  It  seems  that  the 
French  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  uong  this  alcohol  in  dyeing,  bat  in  this 
country  the  high  duty  levied  on  spirits  acted  as  a  complete  prohibition  against  the 
application  of  fhom  to  such  a  purpose,  and  enabled  the  Ftench  to  raajntain  an 
undoubted  superiority. 
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Hie  foHowisg  hare  been  the  sncceedTe  alteratkins  in  Ae  rates  of  dntiee  on 
BritiBh  made  spirite.  1853,  April  21.  Thedatyon  spirits  in  SooUsnd  iras  in- 
creased  from  3s  9d  to  4f  84  per  gidloD.  In  Ireland,  firom  2$9d  to  3s  4il  per 
gallon,  conntenrailing  dnties  on  medicated  spirits,  sweets  or  made  wines,  altcnd 
aooordiDgly.  Spirits  fh>m  Uie  Channel  Idands,  imported  into  Scotland  increased 
from  4M\0dto6s  IQd;  into  Ireland,  from  3s  lOi  to  4s  6d.  The  dn^  on  spizitB 
in  Scotland  was  increased  Is  per  gallon  from  Hay  8, 1854,  and  aftirtter  increase 
of4<ifromMaj  26tiL  Spirits  in  Ireland  increased  8<l  per  gallon  from  May  8du 
The  dntf  on  spirits  in  Scotland  was  increased  Is  lOd  per  ^Ulon  from  April  SQ^ 
1855,  and  farther  increased  2d  per  gallon  from  Octooer  1,  1855.  lis  IrelaDd 
increased  2d  per  gallon,  and  fhruier  mcreased  2d  per  eallon  on  tiie  same  dates. 
The  duty  on  spiriU  in  Englsnd  was  increased  2d  per  gaaon  from  October  1, 1855. 

A  license  doty  of  £10.  10s  to  makers  of  methylated  spirits  was  imposed 
October  1, 1855.  This  methylated  spirit  is  spirits  of  wine  rendered  non-potable 
by  the  admiztnre  of  wood  naphtha,  and  whicn  Is  then  permitted  to  be  used  dnty 
nee  in  the  arts  and  mannfitctnres. 

The  dnty  on  spirits  made  in  Ireland  was  increased  Is  lOel  per  gidloii,  fiom 
April  19, 1858,  and  from  S9th  Febmary,  1860,  the  duty  on  British  spirits  gene- 
rally in  tiie  United  Kinedom  was  increiased  1^  per  gallon.  The  increase  in  the 
gross  dnties  receired  on  hcxne  made  spirits  haye  been  upwards  of  £4y000/H)0 
last  ten  yean. 

185a 

England  •  •  -  £8,976,674 
Scotland  ...  1,864.361 
Ireland        ...       1,108,347 


XTntted  Klncdom  -      -    £5,944,188 


1859. 
4,840,197 
9,972,649 
8,687,858 


10,000,191 


The  nnmber  of  licenses  issued  in  1851,  was  as  follows:— 


1851. 

England.    Scotland. 

Ireland. 

ToteL 

Dlstaiert               ... 
Hectlfleri              .             •             . 
Wholesale  Spirit  Dealsfs 
BatoU  Spirit  DMlen 

18 

74 

1,551 

57,564 

160 

6 

44 

14,669 

69 
88 

109 
14,657 

S8 

118 
1,704 

86,888 

Total 

59,901 

14,879 

14,854 

88,987 

The  gross  amoont  paid  for  these  licenses  to  the  Commissionare  of  Inland  R»- 
Tenne  was  ;lf554,039. 

In  1859  the  numbers  stood  as  follows: — 


1859. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland.  1     ToCaL    | 

DiatHlen              .            .            • 
Bectiflen              ... 
Wbolesale  Dealers 
RetailDealen       ... 

16 

104 

1,668 

69,487 

196 

9 

70 

11,988 

85 

45 
188 

17,168 

1T6 

158 

1,771 

•1,5a 

Total 

64,195 

19,149 

17,881 

98,648 

The  gross  amount  paid  for  these  licenses  was  £571,684 

8P0NGE.  The  number  of  boats  employed  in  the  sponge  fishery  in  the  Otto- 
man Archipelago  is  now  about  600,  employing  4200  men.  Of  mse  boata,  70 
fish  on  the  coasts  of  Bhodes,  150  on  those  of  Candia,  180  off  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  200  about  the  Barbary  shores.  In  1857,  the  quantity  of  sponge  exported 
from  the  port  of  Rhodes  was  294  cwts.  of  fine,  valued  at  £51,282;  1195  cwt.  of 
common,  worth  £24,974;  and  about  400  cwts.  of  coarse,  worth  very  little. 
The  imports  of  sponge  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  four  years  1855-58 
averaged  315,000  lbs.  valued  at  about  £160,000. 

STAMPS.  The  following  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  alterations  made 
in  the  rates  of  dnties  on  stamps,  &c.  in  the  last  ten  years: — 
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1850.— Stomps  OD  Agreeraeiila,  Bonda,  Gon- 
▼ejincefli  Lentm,  MortMMt  Ssttle- 
menta,  WArrants  ot  Attorney,  snd  %  few 
other  legal  matrmnenta,  rednced  from 

OCLIO,  18ML 

l>iacoant  on  Receipt  tttampa  mcreaaed 
from£i.  lUb  to£V  lOt  per  cent  irom  Oct 
10,  iHdu. 
1858.— Artiddsor  Clerxahtp  to  Attorneys,  ke. 
ledocea  trom  4S180.  to  £8a  from  Anguat 
4,  1S53. 

Attom^ya*,  ConT«yancer8,*  Ac  Certl- 
lic&tea,  reduced  trom  £13.  to  £9^  and 
from  £&  to  £6u,  from  Angnat  4,  1858. 

Apprentloediip  and  Glerkabip  Inden- 
tures, wlthoat  a  premimn,  rednced  from 
£l.  15«  to  S«  (kl,  from  Oct  10,  1858. 

Debentures  or  CeTtlAcatea  for  receipt  ot 
drawbadc  altered  fron  ftr  ta  vadous 
ntoa  from  Oct  10^  1868. 

Life  Aaanranoe  PoMcJesrwlKai  lanwia 
rates  from  Oct.  10,  1853. 

Receipt  Stamps  -Dnty  rednced  from 
vartoos  rates  to  Id  from  Oct  10,  18581 

Supplementsto  Newspapers— Dntypar- 
tioUy  repesled  irom  Afignst  4,  185& 

Advertisement  Duty  repealed  from 
Angnst  4, 1853L 

Drafts  or  Ordersfor  Monsy  on  Demand 


—Dnty  of  l<f  Imposed  from  Oct  la 
1858. 

185S.-Scrip  OertUlcates-Stamp  Dnty  of  14 
mmosed  from  August  4, 185& 

Suooesaloa  Tax— Legiscy  Dnty  on  soo- 
eesslon  to  real  property  Imposed  at  Tari- 
ona  ratea  from  May  19, 1853. 

1854.— Stamps— Inland  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
Promissory  Notes— Duties  reduced  from 
Oct  10,1854. 

Foreign  Billsof  Exchange— New  Dutlea 
imposed  at  rarlous  rates  from  same  date. 
Pawnbnd^ers'  Uoenoes  in  Dublin  re- 
duced from  £15.  to  £7. 10s  from  Oct  lOi 
1854. 

1855.— Newspaper  Stamps— Duty  repealed, 
except  for  transmission  by  Port,  from 
June  30.  1855. 

Admiralty  Stamps.  Imposed  Anguat  7. 
1854 

1857.— Probate  Court  Stampa,  and  DlToroe 
and  Matrimonial  CauaesiitampB,  Impoaed 
ftrom  Jan.  11,  1858. 

1858w— Draft  or  Order  Ibr  Monsy  drawn  on  a 
Banker  (hitherto  exempt)  Stamp  Duty  of 
Id  imposed  from  May  34, 1658. 

1859.— Probatea  of  Wills  and  Letters  of  Ad- 
ministration—graduated stamp  dnty,  ex- 
tended per  Act  S3  and  28  Vict,  c.  63w 


The  revenue  reeeiyed  from  Stamps  by  the  Inland  Beyenne  Conmussionen 
has  not  flactuated  to  any  large  amoont,  having  been  £7,710,683  in  1845,  and 
£7,752,592  in  1859. 

STARCH.  The  mannfactnre  of  starch  is  now  a  very  important  trade  both 
in  this  and  other  coontries.  In  the  United  States  Indian  com  and  potatoes  are 
hurgely  used  for  the  mannfactnre.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes, 
and  other  suitable  vegetable  substances  are  employed. 

Ten  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  starch  of  all  kinds  was  estimated  at  npwatds 
of  20,000  tons,  of  the  value  of  about  half  a  million,  besides  what  was  imported. 
But  since  that  period  the  progress  of  our  textile  manufiictures  has  led  to  a 
greatly  increased  consumption.  About  5000  tons  a  year  of  what  are  termed 
"  gum  substitutes  "  are  now  made  from  wheat  and  potatoes.  One  sinele  print- 
works in  Manchester  uses  about  a  ton  a  day  of  this  starch.  The  imported 
starches,  arrow-root,  cassava,  sago,  &c  reach  also  to  a  considerable  amount. 

ST.  DOMINGO.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  the  port  of  St. 
Domingo  in  1856  was  108,  of  12,000  tons,  with  caigoes  valued  at  £99,000  ;  of 
these,  15  vessels  were  British.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  the  port 
of  Puerto  Plata  in  1857  was  138  of  12y413  tons,  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of 
£188,023.    The  export  cargoes  in  the  same  year  were  to  the  value  of  £266,600l 

The  value  of  the  Imports  were  :— 

1858  1857 

At  St  Domingo         •  •  •  £94,958  •         £    — 

AtPnertoPlata        ...  138,974  •  188,094 

The  principal  shipments  from  the  port  of  St.  Domingo  in  1856  were  2,236,180 
feet  of  mahogany,  2016  tons  of  lignum  vitae,  484  tons  of  fustic,  58,715  lbs. 
of  wax,  and  814,134  lbs.  of  hides.  From  Puerto  Phita  in  1857,  1,046,635  feet 
of  mahogany,  51,827  serous,  (of  100  lbs.)  of  tobacco,  41,533  lbs.  of  wax, 
17,225  lbs.  of  hides,  and  174  tons  of  dye  woods. 

STEAM  ENGINES.  The  employment  of  steam  power  has  become  so 
general  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  number  of  steam  engines  employed 
in  factories,  on  forms,  and  on  railways,  must  be  very  considerabfo.  In  agricul- 
ture there  are  now  about  30,000  employed  ;  the  locomotives  must  number  fully 
6000.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  estmiated  to  be  16,000  stationaiy  engines  in 
the  kingdom,  working  mines,  iron  works,  and  rolling  mills,  factories,  flour  mills, 
and  various  other  manufactures,  assumed  to  be  worth  £25,000.  The  motive 
power  in  the  various  textile  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  was  xetumed  in 
1856  at  137,711  hoTBe  power. 
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STEAM  NAVIGATION.  The  pcogren  of  ^ttam  nmgatian  of  lafe  jon 
has  beea  very  rapid.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  hare  the  Insest 
number,  bat  many  European  States  have  also  added  considerablj  to  their  wa- 
caatile  steam  fleet  The  nmnber  of  steam  vessels  owned  bj  the  United  Ko^- 
dom  and  her  Colonies  m  1840,  was  834  of  95,807  tons.  In  1850,  it  wte  1S50 
of  187,631  tons,  and  in  1859  it  had  increased  to  1854  Tessels,  of  682,433  tons, 
and  187,274  horse  power,  indusiTe  of  those  owned  by  the  ColoniaSb  For  seres 
or  eight  years  past  abont  200  steamers  a  year  hare  been  bailt  and  m^isteaml  ia 
tfie  United  Kingdom,  besides  many  built  mr  foreigners. 

The  steam  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  within  tiie  last  fiTe  yean 
increased  in  a  mnch  greater  proportion  uan  that  of  sailii^  resseb,  and  in  a 
mnch  greater  ratio  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  While  at  tiio  dose  of  1855 
it  amounted  to  288,956  tons,  it  increased  in  1859  to  898,515  tons,  beii^  about 
85  per  cent.  more.  Tha«  is  apparently  a  tendency  to  snbstitate  the  rapid  and 
ooBoparatiYiriy  eertshi  power  of  steam  for  the  more  nnoertain  power  of  wnid,Biid 
this  tendency  will  become  stronger  shonld  the  yarions  experiments  for  ecooo- 
nuzing  fuel  prove  to  be  as  suocessfol  as  they  are  expected. 

In  1850  the  number  of  British  steamers  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  as  follows  :-— 

Vesarlt.  TooBMge.  Mei 

Home  Trade  -  -       820  54,196  4-191 

Tuilj  Home  and  partly  Foreign         20  ft,99e  396 

Foreign        -  -  -  86  45,186  SSIS 


Tetal  426  104,680 

In  1858  the  ntimber  had-  increased  in  a  remaifcable  degree. 

Vevelfl.  Ton& 

Home  Trade           -            -         874  90,867 

Home  and  partly  Foareign-^oing         69  ai  J99 
Foreign  Trade         -             -          462 


8700 


Total 


895 


2n,527 
889,517 


6877 

llOS 

I8»719 

26,298 


This  was  exclosiTe  of  river  steamers. 

The  registered  steamers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ezdasiTe  of  the  Colonial 
ones,  were  in 


Below  50  tona 
Above  SO  tona 

184& 

1857.                  1 

Veaaela. 
410 
658 

Tonnage. 

10.201 

121,052 

Veaada. 

en 

1147 

Tonnage. 

i6,o(n 

401,464 

968 

181,266 

1824 

417,466 

In  1850  there  were  1181  steam  yessels  of  167,398  net  tonnage  bdonging  to 
the  United  Kingdcxn,  in  1858  there  were  1916  vesaeb,  registering  451,047  toD% 
exclusiYe  of  engine  room. 

The  Statistics  of  British  owned  Steam  Vessels  in  1858,  were  as  follows : — 

England:  Abore  50  tona 

Of  and  under  50  tona 

Scotland:  Above  60  tona 

Below  50  tona 
Ireland :  Above  60  tona 

Below  50  tona 
Channel  laUnda:  Above  50  tona 

Below  50  tona  « 

Cokmleas  Above  60  tona 

Below  60  tona 


BBsebL 

Tona. 

821 

816,241 

636 

14,884 

244 
70 

89L280 

lM6 

125 

84,757 

30 

869 

9 

1405 

I 

16 

186 

91,087 

94 

2974 

2206 


488,529 


1859. 

18S9. 

S7A 

439 

S64 

fiM 

981 

820 

10 

85 
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Trom  anodxef  statement  we  make  the  gross  reg:{8tered  steam  tonnage,  excla- 
sive  of  the  Cohmies  682,433  tons,  and  the  efiective  hone  power  1874274. 

The  increase  of  steam  shipping  in  our  coasting  and  foreign  trade  in  the  eight 
years  from  1850  to  1858  rose  from  104,680  tons  to  369,204,  or  abont  250  per 
cent.  When  we  find  iqiwards  of  eighteen  milHon  tons  of  steam  shipping  em- 
ployed yearly  in  our  trade,  the  inference  is  plain,  that  these  must  supersede, 
to  a  gt^  extent,,  ithe  slower  sailing  craft 

The  descriptionB  of  vessels  registered  were  aa  fbUows  at  two  periods. 

IranPaddlftVetrels  ... 

Ixon  Screw  VeMeU  .  «  • 

Wooden  Paddle  Vessels      .  •  « 

Wooden  Screw  Vessels        .  .  •. 

Wood  and  Iron  Paddle  ditto  «  .  i 

1480  1854 

There  are  two  prominent  points  noticeable  in  these  figures,  the  great  increase 
of  iron-bnilt  steam  yessels,  and  die  manifest  preponderance  which  screw  steamers 
are  taking  over  paddle  steamers. 

In  1837  there  were  but  26  steam  vessels  in  the  British  Boyal  Navy,  of  4536 
horse  power,  in  1857  this  number  had- increased  to  459,  of  102,084  horse  power, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  men-of-war  kept  in  conunission  now  consist  of 
steamers.  The  steam  war  navies  of  the  two  principal  countries,  according  to 
an  official  British  report,  dated  6  July,  1859,  were  respectively,  England  468,  of 
whidl  30  were  building  ;  Franco  264,  of  which  35  were  building. 

In  1858  France  owned  330  mercantile  steam  vessels  of  72,070  tons,  so  that  we 
have  six  times  the  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  steam  tonnage  of  the 
French,  even  without  reckoning  the  steam  vessels  owned  in  India  and  tiie 
Colonies. 

STONE  TRADE.  Mr.  Robert  Hnnt,  in  his  Mining  Records  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  estimates  the  entire  production  of  building  and  other  stones,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  quantitjr  raised  in  each  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  follows. 
His  estimate  is  framed  upon  returns  received  from  2400  quarries  in  1858. 


I^ngland 

Wales 

Scotland 

Irdand 

Jersey 


Tons.  Value. 

£ 


7,500,000 

1,700.008 

8,900,000 

808,133 

4,750,000 

Mn,3oa 

■  •• 

800.000 

14,200 

7,900 

15,684,200  4,623,924 


From  Padstow  there  was  shipped  of  Cornish  stone,  in  1856,  1900  tons  of 
granite.  The  Cheeswring  granite  quarries  produce  annually  about  14,000  tons, 
and  the  Par  granite  quarries  8000  tons,  the  Penryn  quarries  20,000  tons,  and 
the  Penzance  quarries  4000  tons ;  at  the  Breakwater  quarries  in  the  Plymouth 
district,  about  100,000  tons  of  limestone  are  annually  quairied. 

The  principal  Pt}rtland  quarries  produce  40,000  tons  of  stone  annually,  the 
price  of  which  is  abont  £  1  per  ton  on  the  wharf.  The  quarries  of  the  Bath 
Oolitic  district  yield  about  158,000  tons  annually,  much  of  which  is  sent  to 
distant  markets  in  large  blocks.  The  Great  Western  Railway  carries  upwards 
of62,000  tonsofit 

STRAW  PLAIT.  The  straw  plait  trade  has  been  greatly  extended  of  latfl 
years,  and  the  annual  returns  are  estimated  to  be  to  the  value  of  about  one 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  It  gives  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to 
80,000  or  100,000  persons,  nearly  all  females.  Luton  is  the  chief  centre  of  the 
trade,  but  between  190  and  200  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  in  the  district  aro 
interested  in  the  trade  and  manufacture.  There  is  a  considerable  export  and 
import  trade  in  straw  plait,  hats,  &c  The  computed  value  of  the  imports  of 
both  in  1858  was  £250,000.    The  average  value  of  the  exports  of  plait  in  the 
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flT6  yean  ending  wUh  1858  was  £59,653,  of  wliieh  £48,500  wno  of  Britkl 
nuuiiifiictare.    Tm  Btnw  plait  trade  is  abo  of  f^ieat  inportaiioe  in  sercsal 
the  Stateo  of  Eoropo— Fnmoe,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  cany  on  an  c  ' 
business,  chiefly  wr  local  oonsnmption.    In  die  Black  Foreat  straw 
oocnpieB  a  lai^to  nnmber  of  penons.    In  Italy  the  annual  Talne  of  the 
Is  over  one  million  sterling. 

SUGAR.    The  consumption  of  sugar  In  the  world  may  be  roogbly 
at  two  and  a  half  million  tons,  of  whidi  the  United  Kingdom  uaes  462,500 
the  rest  of  Europe  about  as  much,  and  the  United  States  nearly  400,000 
The  production  of  tropical  or  cane  sugar  is  pethapo  only  about  one  n^fion 
a  half  of  tons,  but  maple  sugar,  date  sugar  (100,000  tons),  beetroot  sogar, 
potato  sogar  make  up  the  ddciendes; 

The  Imports  of  Sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1859  were  drawn 
the  Allowing  sources,  and  the  quantity  taken  for  oonsnmption  is  added. 


and 
and 


BrltUh  Wart  Indict  tod  GnUna 

BTitiah  Eart  Indies    .             .             - 

lUnrltios    .... 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo 

BrasU         .... 

Jara  and  Phfllpplnea 

Othor  Coontriaa       •             .             » 

Total      ... 

TUErafBT 

OonaamptfaBL 

Cwts 
8. 126.590 

8n,97l 
1,180  386 
1,793,766 

1,119,499 
476,091 
393,064 

CwtiL 

8,1391.147 
877,504 
1,196,109 
1,831,145 
969,798 
404,748 
381,890 

8,910,917 

8,73S,S7I 

Besides  the  above  quantity  188,703  cwts.  of  sugar  equal  to  white  cUtyed,  and 
262,461  cwts.  of  refined  sura'  and  candy  were  imported,  making  in  all  9,361,341 
cwts.  of  sugar  received.    Thus  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  miports  and  cat- 


sumption  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  price  naa  maleriaDy 
declined. 

The  following  estimates  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progressive  increase  in  the 
production  of  Cane  Sugar,  in  tons,  in  the  principal  countries : — 


Brairila    - 
United  SUtCB 
Cnba 

POTtO  Rioo 
French  Weat  Indtea 
Danlah  ditto 
Dntch  ditto 
Biitish  ditto 
Eaat  Indlea 
Maaritina 
JaTa 
Manilla   - 


1850. 

103(100 
11,000 

950,000 

48,900 

47,280 

8,000 

14.900 

199,900 
67,300 
67,879 
89  000 
90.000 


186a 

100.000 
110,000 
300,000 

50,000 

65,000 
7,600 

1S,000 
160,000 
148,000 
175,000 
100,000 

98,000 


The  application  of  the  principle  of  free-trade  to  this  article  has  not  been  1 
successful  than  its  application  to  the  silk  manufacture  and  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  com.  Successive  reductions  were  made  in  1845,  1846,  and  1848, 
in  the  discriminative  duties  on  foreign,  East  India,  and  colonial  sugars ;  the  Act 
of  1848  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  July  1854,  from  which 
period  the  duties  on  sugars  from  all  countries  were  to  be  equalized,  and  to  vaiy 
from  ISi  4d  on  refined  sugar,  to  lOt  on  brown  raw  ;  on  molasses  the  duty  was 
fixed  at  Sidd,  In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854,  the  intended 
commencement  in  that  year  of  the  equalized  scale  of  duties  was  suspended. 

Official  returns  attest  the  favourable  results  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  sugar,  the  home  consumption  having  increased  from  an  a%'erageof  15|  Iba. 
to  37  lbs.  for  each  individual  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  greatlj  in- 
creased consumption  has  brought  up  the  revenue  to  more  than  it  was  before  the 
lowering  of  the  duties. 


T«U<nr  MucSTado,  ud  biowD  cliTCd  •  •  ditto      13    0 

The  Excin  Dntiea  on  Sogti  made  in  the  tJnited  Eingdom  an  the  same  ■* 
the  Caalonu  Duties. 
On  Ihe  3l8t  April,  ISSS,  a  ftutber  increase  in  (he  duties  wu  made  ^— 

inriMdar^behKctunnd  -  -  -  «  iV   « 

Hot  eqiul  to  wli]t«  t^yea  -  -  -  0  15    0 

Kot  tqusi  to  bran  gIitM  -  -  -  One 

Rained  ud  mgu  ODdr  •  -  -  ISO 

On  the  Stb  April,  IS57,  ft  lednclion  was  made  to  the  following  rates,  nhkh 
are  ttaoee  iliU  in  Ibrce: — 

Equal  to  «taU«  ela^  .  •  -  •  «  IS    0 


Tie  annexed  table  (in  eonlinnation  of  (hat  given  at  p.  6S9)  shows  the  total 
imports  since  1S43,  the  qnontit]' of  diflerentkinds  retained  for  home  consnmp- 
tKHi,  the  produce  oC  the  dntf  thereon,  and  the  average  price  of  British  plontatitni 


augur,  in  bond,  as  taken  team  the  Londtm  Gazette. 

Klogdom. 
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ImpoHi. 

of  Dot; 

3r 

Price  Dt 

PUntiddOB 
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ud 
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Eu«Is^ 

FonldL 
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Cwu. 
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a,       M 
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4,          OS 
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a,.      M 
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0,      m 

».         *T 
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T,          1ST 

4^          11 
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C34.6S4 
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G,i         M 

«,■        07 

,i80,SS7 

l.!0a.88i 

ti     n 

lUl 

»,;         3S 

,4M,»40 

1,1«,7B7 

7,1        M 

4.         0) 

n  7 
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a.'      se 

741.119 

7,1        SO 

4,1         70 

U    3 

*;;      00 
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1.478,840 

4,         71 

tOth  June 
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7M,eM 

1.1M.I10 

S.I4MW 

»,»M,0«7 

Mil 
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T,TTa.i» 

t»»G.007 

SM.m 
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T,14I.TM 

1.6SS,0«7 

M    S 

11*7 

7,97»,4W 

S.9»6,>IO 

1,1S7,6ST 

3,148,404 

7,n^«u 

l,7M,«Sfi 

as  8 

4,1S0,SM 

TOftMT 

4,967,181 

T.»M,W 

1^STB,9«4 

to  T 

1U9 

»,m,»K 

VM.W 

M0.71T 

a,u«.s«s 

l;lSO,all 

^469,0M 

Bttt  Soot  Sugar.  The  duty  on  beet  root  sagar  having  been  assimilatBd  to 
that  on  cokmial  in  Ftwice  In  184S,  has  checked  the  indigenous  manu&ctnre, 
which  had  been  vet;  rslrid.  In  1849,  SOS  factories  there  prodneed  61,826,636 
kilogrammes,  or  69,000  tons.  In  the  close  of  18S7  the  number  of  establishments 
at  itoA  was  383,  whidi  manntactnred  53,979,866  kilogrammes.  The  coltivaliMl 
of  the  beet  root  for  anear  wonld  at  length  eeein  to  hare  reached  a  colminating 
point,  and  it  is  now  bemg  abandoned  m  many  qnarteis  as  onremoacntiTe  tar 
Uiii  pDipose.    In  Qennany  the  mauDiacttire  is  piindpallT  carried  on  in  the 
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neigfabonriioods  of  Magdeburg,  HaUbntadt,  and  Bredan,  in  PmariA ;  in  die 
DuchieB  of  Bronawick,  the  ASha^  and  Baden.    In  1859  An  number  of  i 
&ctoriea  in  the  Zollverein  was  257;  of  these,  the  greater  proportion  (214) 
in  PruBsiA,  aboat  a  dosen  in  Bmnfiwid:,  7  or  8  in  BaTaria^  and  6  in 
burg. 

While  the  oonsamption-of  sogar  generallj  in  the  Statea  of  tlie  ZoQ^mrein  in 
1840  waff  under  5  lbs.  per  head  of  the  population,  in  1855  it  had  readied  the 
fate  of  6i  lbs.  per  head,  in  1842  the  oonsmnption  of  migar  in  Ae  Zolhneraa 
was  at  ^e  rate  of  81*64  per  cent,  colonial,  and  1 8*86  per  cent,  beet  sugar;  in  1857 
it  was  84*33  per  cent,  of  beet  root  sngar,  against  onlj  15*67  per  cent,  of  oolonial 
produce.  The  yearly  quantiti^  consum^  from  1844  to  1846  wove  1,278,421 
cwts.  of  colonial  sngar,  and  264^83  cwts.  of  beet  sn^.  The  qnantitSea  con- 
sumed from  1853  to  1855  were  664,386  ewts.  of  colonial,  and  1,487,452  cwts.  of 
beet  sngar.  The  price  of  ansar  had  also  fidlen  in  ten  yean  about  3s  per  cvt. 
In  1848  about  100,000  tons  of  beet  root  sngar  was  made  in  Europe;  in  I860  it 
exceeded  420,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  was  made  in  Germany,  100,000  tooain 
France,  and  tiie  remainder  in  Belgium,  Hussia  and  Poland,  &c 

Maple  Sugar.  The  quantity  of  this  sugar  made  in  the  United  Statea  and  in 
Canada  ma^  be  lurly  considered  as  amounting  to  30,000  tons  annnally,  besides 
about  50  million  gallons  of  molasses. 

SULPHUB.  The  aTerace  import  of  sulphur  in  the  three  years  eodinff  1859 
was  55,140  tons,  besides  what  is  made  here.  The  manufacture  of  snlphuiic 
acid  has  enormously  increased,  and  likewise  been  greatly  reduced  in  price.  Li 
1850  the  quantity  made  in  the  kingdoon  was  estima^  at  800,000  tons,  worth  at 
least  £1,200,000.    France  and  the  United  States  probably  consume  as  mndi. 

BUMACHa  The  eomwiniptiop  of  this  dye  sftas  and  **wwSwg  liJMfcfw^  Ins  ii^ 
creased  to  about  15,000  tons  pec  annum. 

SWEDEN.  The  population  of  Sweden  m  the  dose  of  1855  was  8,639,S32; 
Stockhofan  had  risen  m  1859  to  101,502  inhahirants,  and  Gottenburg  to  90,576. 
The  revenue  of  Stockholm  in  1860  was  about  £1,500,000,  and  the  ezpenditaie 
rather  exceeded  it.  The  entries  of  vessels  in  1857  were  6474  ahipsy  of  244,837 
lasts,  with  cargoes,  and  3563  ships,  of  216,146  lasts  in  baQast  The  dearanoes 
were  8123  ships  and  419,273  lasts  loaded,  and  1764  ships  and  82,202  lasts  in 
ballast.  The  mercantile  marine  of  Sweden  at  the  close  oi  1857  numbered  3190 
ehipe,  measuring  147,705  lasts.  The  exports  of  Sweden  consist  ezdnsiyiQly  of 
the  raw  products  of  the  conntiy,  the  principal  of  which  are  iron  and  tnnber. 
The  impxyvementB  in  agriculture  during  the  last  few  years  enable  the  eooilieni 
and  western  provinces  to  export  annual^  a  &ir  amount  of  oom,  and  the  sh^i- 
ment  of  oats  to  England  is  considerable. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Sweden  in  the  three  years  ending  1859 
averaged  in  value  £500,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  the  genecal  import  trade 
of  Sweden  is  now  about  £5,000,000,  and  that  of  the  exports  £4,500,000.  Tlie 
public  debt  of  the  State  is  under  £4,000,000,  and  has  been  incaned  chiefly  ftr 
the  construction  of  railways,  of  which  there  are  about  150  mfles  now  in 
tion.  In  1853,  30,100  tons  of  iron  and  steel  were  shipped  from  Swedeny' 
257,850dozen  of  deals,  battens  and  boards, 

SWITZERLAND.  The  population  in  1850  was  2,392,740.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  goods  is  conveyed  in  transit  through  Switzerland!,  and  this  has  been 
gradnally  increasing  of  late  years,  especially  wood,  spirits,  dieeae,  bntter,  angaiv 
cofiee,  iron  and  steeTwares,  wadding  and  cotton  and  yam,  wool  and  woolloi  yarn, 
waste  silk,  wooden  wares,  and  small  wares.  In  1855  there  were  2270  mika  of 
telegraph  wire  in  operation  in  Switseriand.  The  revenue  of  the  Bepubiie  in 
1860  was  £638,640,  and  the  expenditure  about  £10,000  beyond  this.  The  debt 
at  the  end  of  i860  was  about  £400,000.  The  amount  of  customs'  duties  re- 
ceived in  1865  was  £229,045,  but  the  cost  of  collection  was  more  than  half  this 
sum,  vie.  £131,730.  The  total  area  was  9,853,724  acres,  of  which  3,062,298 
was  waste  or  uncultivated.  The  live  stock  in  1854  comprised  100,000  hetsea, 
876,000  cattle,  405,000  sheep,  376,000  goats,  279,000  swine;  491,071  cwts.  of 
butter,  and  245,585  cwts.  of  cheese  were  made  in  the  year. 
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TAuiTi.  Thifi  island,  better  known  as  Otaheite,  is  the  principal  French 
colony  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands.  In  1842  it  was 
placed  nnder  the  protectorate  of  France,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  by  the  French  Admiral  Da  Petit  Thonars.  The 
yalufi  of  the  imports  in  1656  waa  £120,000,  and  of  the  exports  £60,000,  making 
an  aggregate  trade  of  £  180,000. 

The  number  •f  yessels,  ezclnsive  of  coasters,  that  entered  at  the  port  of 
Papeeti  in  1858  was  110,  of  10,511  tons,  of  which  8  were  Britiah.  The  total 
shipping  comprised  185  merchant  and  coasting  vessels,  measuring  11,494  tons, 
and  19  whalers,  of  6972  tons.  The  total  yalne  of  the  forei^  imports  was 
£83,862.  There  had  been,  however,  a  considerable  decrease  m  the  trade  aa 
compared  with  previous  years.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  £87,112.  The 
domestic  produce  formed  about  half  this,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  oranges,  lime 
juice,  arrow  root,  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  mother  of  pearl  shells. 

TAR  The  average  imports  of  tar  in  the  three  years  ending  1859  were 
about  13,500  lasts. 

TARIFFS.  Great  alterations  and  concessions  for  the  extension  of  commerce 
have  been  made  of  late  years  by  the  principal  European  and  American  States  in 
their  taxifb.    The  following  embrace  the  principal  alterations. 

Tasiffb  op  Fobeion  CoTTKTniES. — URATES  of  DuTT  upofi  the  principal 
Articles  of  Beitish  and  Colonial  Psoducs  and  M anttfactubxs  levied  in 
each  of  the  Years  1846  and  1853,  by  the  Tabifvs  of  Fobeion  Ck>uNTBi£B. 

Russia. 


Artidea. 

Rate  of  Doty. 

1846w             1             18S8. 

Cotton  Twist,  white     .             -             -  percwt 
„        „     coloured,  twisted  with  white 

and  coloared  threads        -       „ 
„        M     dy^  Turkish  red,  and  the 
same  twisted  with  white  or 
coloured  threads              -       „ 
n     or  half  cotton  wicks,  with  flax  or 

hemp;  also  pure  flaxen  wicks   -       „ 
„      twist,  nettle  threads  and  prepared 

Unt                -             -             -       „ 
Cotton  Hannfitctarea: 
AH  kinds  of  unbleadied,  white,  plain,  N 
and  with  white  ornaments,  woren,  &c,  f 
not  otherwise  described,   having  asSperlh. 
much  as  6,711  square  inches  or  6^  i 
square  yards  to  the  lb.  aTolrdnpois     -  J 
The  same  kinds,  but  of  variegated  oo- ) 
lours,  and  with  coloured  patterns,  as  f 
much  as  ^^  square  yards  to  the  lb.  t     ^ 
avoirdupois            -             -             -/ 
Corduroys,  velveretts.  and  cotton  velve- 
teens, coloured;  also  closely  woven 
stuff;  stamped  white,  of  one  colour  and 
variegated             -             -             -       n 

Printed  stuff             -             -             "      ?» 

All  kinds  with  patterns  in  straw,  gold  or 
silver,  or  tinsel,  woven,  Ac  with  or 
wl^out  work ;  also  cut  out  for  dresses       ,» 

Handkerchleft  and  shawls   of   cotton 
alone,  of  variegated  colours,  or  imita- 
tion of  Turkish  and  Cashmeres;  also 
borders  and  edgings,  fro.      •*             -       n 

Stockings,  nightcaps,  gloves,  Ac,  plain 
or  coloured            -             .             -       » 

Galloons,  cords,  fringes,  Ac.,  plain  or) 
coloared  -            -            -             -  j    " 

£   A  d, 

8    6    0 

4    0    0 

7  10   a 
3    9    0 
ft    0    0 

itwrn    0   8    U 
ito         0  10    4 

(from     0    9    4i 
(to         0  14    8 

0  9    4i 
Prahlblfeed 

1  7    0 

1  IS    H 

0    4    8i 
C  trom    0    8    7 
tie         0  13    1 

£  9.  4. 
3  11  104 

8  8   82; 

6  14    1   ; 

9  11  lOf 
2  11  lOf 

1             0    1    H 

]    *     0  a  oi 

0    3    8} 
(fh»n     0    4    5} 
\to         0    9    3i 

0  11    1} 
0    9    8} 

0  a  91 

0    8    8} 

TAB 
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TAB 


Artidcc 


Rate  of  Duty. 


1846. 


185S. 


linen  MannflutorM: 

Batlate  oBmbiic  uid  lenoa  (oosne  uid  un- 
bleached), wblte  plain;  alao  wbtte 
cambric  handkerchJefc,  with  borden 
hemmed  or  not      ...  per  lb. 

Fine  shirt  Unen,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton, ) 

Elaln  or  ooloored;  alao  pocket-hand>  >     „ 
erehlefb  with  borden.  (sySea.)       -J 

CoarM  and  thick  linen,  mixed  with  cot- 
ton or  not,  pUin  or  ookmred.  (Br  Sea.)       ,t 

Table.clotha,  napkins  and  towela  of  linen, 
mixed  or  not  with  cotton  plain  or 
colonred,  hemmed  or  not    (Bj  Sea.)         „ 

All  printed  Unen  andprintedUnenhand- 
kerehieftL    (BjSea)  -  **       n 

Stockings,  glOTca  and  nighteapa,  Ac.     -      „ 

GaUoona,  ti^ea,  firingeai  in^  plain  or 
colonred  -  •  •  -       n 

Fiahing  nets  ...  per  cwi 

Wool  and  Woollen  Mannihctorea : 

Wool,  aheep'B,  raw  and  scoured;  also 
cloth  dippings  or  shearings,  white  and 
dyed        -  -  -  -       ,f 

Woollen  Tarn: 
White  and  dyed  ft>r  doth  and  carpet 
ikbrics;  also  for  sewing,  knitting 
embroidery,  Ac.  -  -  -       1 1 

l^^nn,  oombed,  for  merino  diawls  and 
other  Btnfb  of  this  kind,  dyed  and 
not  dyed;  wonted,  twisted  or  not 
dyed;  also  mixed  with  sUk  or  cotton. 
(BjSea)  -  -  -      „ 

Woollen  MannflMtnrea! 

Cloths,  half-doths,  cashmere;  also  hand- 
kerchieft  and  coTeilids,  Uack,  blade- 
bine,  greens,  darker  than  graaa-green; 
alao  white,  pale,  and  blniu  -  -  perlbw 

The  same  doths  and  artidea  of  other 
colours,  except  handkiirchiefti  corer- 
lids,  and  connterpanea         -  *       n 

nannd,  plnah  or  shae,  Tdveteen,  and 
aach  like  artldes ;  fells;  also  blankets, 
white  and  witii  coloured  borderib  or 
with  interwoTen  pattema     -  -       n 

Diagonal,  trlco,  caalmere,  and  other 
aimilar  materials  for  trousers,  of  one 
odour  or  variegated,  woren,  mixed,  or 
not  wiUi  cotton,  flax  or  hemp  •       ^ 

Garpets  or  rugs  of  one  or  many  cdoura; 
also  wolfed  or  embroidered  of  dlABrenl 
pieces,  and  with  figures  sewn  on 

All  doee  woven  artldes  tnm  oombed 
wool,  white  or  of  one  colour,  woren  or 
interworen,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton, 
as  camleta,  moreens,  caasinettea,  Ac, 
haying  as  much  as  8^  square  yards  to 
the  English  lb.       ... 

The  same  manuftctures  of  all  denomina- 
tions, printed  or  embroidered,  haTtng 
as  much  as  8U  square  yards  to  the 
EnglUhlb. 

All  light  manuftcturea  made  of  oombed 
wool,  mixed  or  not  with  cotton,  white 
or  of  one  odour,  and  with  pattema 
woven,  Juv:  tIs.  merino,  half  merino, 
moussdine-de-laine,  Ac  (except  bunt- 
ing), having  more  than  8^  square 
yards  to  the  English  lb. 

StocklngB,nighteapa,under-Te8tB,  jackets, 
and  gloTea,  plain  or  edoured 


£  $.  d. 


1    6  101 


If 


5  from    0   7  104 
Ito         1  14    6 

Prohibited 


0   6   7| 

PiohlUted 
0    6    9 

Prohibited 
0   6   0 


10  0 

8  IS  6 

4    6  0 

0  10  6 

0    6  9 

0    4  0 

0  10  6 

0    4  8| 


»* 


0    9    0 


Prohibited 


0  18    1^ 
0    8  10 


O  II  1| 

O    S  8j 

O    »  t| 

0    4  S| 

O    ^  ^ 


.;3 


O    S    8J 

2 


0  9    1 

6  4    84 

«  I    H 

0  8    If 

0  ft  III 

0  S    9 

0  S  111 

0  1101 


0^   4    6 


O 


0    6    8 

0   a   84 


TAB 
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ArtlelML 


Linen  VnnutluAnrm—conHnMed. 
HandkerchieiSi  and  ahawla,  woollen  and 
with  colonred  patterna,  woven  or  in- 
terwoven, in  imitation  of  Torklsh  and 
Caahmere;  also  with  only  the  border 
woven  or  sewn  on,  and  bordera  and 
atuA  of  thia  kind  • 
SUkManufiMtures: 
Non-transparent. 
Wk  Btufh,  plain  or  colonred,  flgored  ot\ 
flowered,  and  with  patterns  woven,  f 
Ac;  also  handkerchieik,  scarfii,  ri-f 
iMnds,  Ac.  -  .  -  j 

The  same  stnflH,  handkerchief,  scarfti, 
ribands,  Ac.  with  patterns  of  gold, 
silver,  Ac  -  .  . 

White,  or  of  one  colonr,  with  colonred 
patterns,  woven,  Ac ;  also  of  the  same 
materiala,  handkerchlelk,  scarft,  ri- 
bands, chenille  and  artldea  thereoi; 
with  or  withont  fringes 
Similar  articles,  with  gold,  sliver,  Ac 
woven,  Ac  ... 

Handkerchief  and  shawls  of  silk,  and 
mixed  with  colonred  patterna,  woven, 
Ac,  in  imitation  of  Turkish  and  Cash- 
meres; also  with  the  borders  alone, 
woven,  Ac  ... 


-   perik 


f» 


TAR 


Rateof]>nty. 


1846. 


£  s.  d. 


1  16    6i 


(from    0  18 
(to  1  18 


9 
8 


It 


Linen  Yam  of  all  kinds 


-  per  cwt. 


»i 

»t 


ft 


ft 


ft 


II 


t» 


Hetals: 

Steel,  all  kinds,  raw  ... 

Copper  or  brass  articles  of  all  kinds  (ex- 
cept military  stores  and  accontrementu), 
vessels  and  latten  arUdes  of  all  Unda 

Lead,  mannfiictnred  ... 

Iron  and  steel  wire  and  springs 

Sheet  Iron,  mannfiictnred  artldes  oi; 
tinned  or  not,  all  kinds 

Tin,  in  sheets  ... 

Tin,  varnished  ... 

Tin  articles  of  all  kinds,  not  painted 

Tin  arttclea  of  all  kinds,  painted  with) 
pictnres,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments ) 

Sewing  Needles         ...  per  lb. 

Packing  Needles,  harness,  saddlers*  and 
sailmakers*  needles 

Swords,  sabre  and  dagger  blades,  with  or 
withont  gold  and  silver 
Cntlery,  end  Hardwares  Knives,  Ac, 
with  handles  of  wood,  horn,  Ao.;  also^ 
scisson,  snnlTers,  Ac  with  knife  blades, 
polished  or  not  (excepting  surgical  in- 
struments) -  .  . 

The  same,  with  handles  of  Ivory,  mother 
of  pearl,  Ac  -  -  . 

Saws,  flies,  Ac  -  .  .  per  cwt 

Smiths*  work,  forged,  without  illing  or 
polishing,  as  antmors,  nails   -  -       » 

'Whitesmiths*  and  locksmiths*  work,  not 
polished,  as  locks,  hinges,  serews,  Ac     per  lb. 

The  same  artidea,  polished,  and  with 
brass  fttdngs,  also  steel  pens  -       „ 

Firearms,  and  ps^  thereof        -  -       „ 

Glass  and  Cryrtal: 

Window  GUtfs.  g^btss  ware,  plain  and 
cast,  or  stamped,  bnt  not  cut  -  per  cwt. 

Glass,  manufiMtnred,  coloured  or  painted ;  ) 
also  crystsl  ware,  enty  with  gilding,  [ 
painting,  Ac  -  -  .  | 


ti 


%    6  lOi 


Ito 


(to 


1 

4 

44 

4  18 

9 

1  17 
om    3   8 
8  13 

H 

0 
0 

013 

0 

8 
0 
8 

9 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1  16 

3  5 
8    0 

4  3 
om     8    0 

12    0 
0  18 

0 
0 
6 

0 
6 

0 

8 

6f 

Prohibited 

II 


0    4    6 

110 

0  16    4 

1  16    8i 

0    4    6 

0    4    6 
119 

9    8    44 

(ftx>m   16  n    8 
I  to        49  16    0 


\ 


1868. 


£  i.   d. 


1    9  7i 

0  18  6i 

1  7  9i 

1  17  Oi 

a  6  Si 


1    0  7i 

1 11  14 

0    7  9i 

8  11  101 

0    0  6 

0  18  8 

0  16  6i 

1  0  9 
i  11  1 
8    1 

6    4  64 

0    0  6f 

0    I  6| 

0    7  0 


0   a    7i 


0    7 
0  10 

6 
4* 

0  10 

44 

0    0 

Q 

0    1 
0    4 

•21 

1  11 

14 

10    7 

6 

TAB 
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TAft 


ArtiolML 

Bate  of  Dn^. 

1M&                            1853. 

GUm  and  Cryftat-^onf  toMri. 

Mirrors       ....    each 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain : 
Plain,  and  of  one  colour;  alio  amoking 

pipes  of  claj,  Ac.    (By  Sea)                .  per  owL 
The  Bsine,  with  gilding,  sllrer,  Ac.         >       „ 

Leather  Hannfisctnres: 
Boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  (except 

ladles*  made  ef  silk)             -             -  per  lb. 
Ladles*  ditto  ditto,  of  sflk         -             -       „ 
QlOTOs  of  all  kinds,  and  chamois  lesiher 

articles     -             -             -             -       t« 
Hamesa,  and  saddles  of  an  kinds            -       „ 
Porter,  In  bottles          -             -             ^per  bottle 
Spirits;  Bnm  and  Arrack          -          per9|gal]& 

Prohibited 

1     4    • 

3    3    8 
Prohibited 

Prohibited 
ProhlMtod 

Prohtblted 
0    4    6 
0    1    8 
5    7    8 

£  s.  i. 

Ktnm    9  9  i{ 
(to         6   8   8 

1    8  9 
8    I  H 
4U   4 

0   3  &i 
0   7  S 

on  li 
0  I  H 

0    1    3 
8    I    8 

BussiA  (19th  June,  1859.) — ^Except  Poland  and  Ports  of  Se*  of  Aioff. 

{Import  Duties*) 


Articles. 

NewDntJ. 

<»dDBt|& 

£  &   <f. 

£  s.  d. 

Iron ;  Cast,  raw 

86  IbSL  aird. 

0   0    1-90 

0    0   »7Q 

H     Wrought;  Bar  of  1-18  inch  and^ 

upwards  • 

-/ 

„     Bail  and  scrap, 

Bj  the  White  Sea      - 

-[ 

»» 

0    1    1-80 

0    1    Si 

Baltic  and  BleekBeM 

-\ 

By  land 

J 

,,     Bar  of  less  than  \  inch: 

By  the  Black  Soft 

. 

fi 

0    1    14 

0    8   2-8 

By  land 

- 

tt 

n 

0    1    7 

n     Assorted 

By  the  Black  Sea 

- 

1? 

0    1    510 

•    8    »< 

By  land 
„     Boiler,  Plate,  Sheet,  and  Stm 

m 

tt 

D    9    8-6 

•  ■• 

^^^^ 

«« 

0    8  10« 

Sweden. 


Bate  of  Duty. 

Arttdes. 

1646. 

1853. 

£  A  d. 

£  B.  d. 

Cocoa         .             •             • 

.     per  lb. 

0    0    8 

0  0  U 

Iron— Anchors         -             •* 

.  per  SOOlbs. 

0  10    0 

0    6    4 

„      Bar 

"        tl 

0    5    0 

Prohibited 

„      Hoops 

»» 

0    8    4 

Prohibited 

„      Scissors 

-     per  lb. 

0    5  10 

0    2    8 

Steel-Cast               - 

-per76Ib& 

0    8    4 

0   2   84 

„     All  other  kinds  (eiieept  shear) 

. 

Prohibited 

0    5   0 

Woollen  Hannfiictures: 

Half  wool|  or  wool  mixed  with  cotton  or  flax : 

( 

Leea  than) 

An  kinds,  except  flannel  - 

per  9-10  Ibk 

0    0  10        } 

7<|iiaiten   UU 
wide       -) 

more  „       UM. 

Ships,  foreign,  bought  by  «  Swedish  sutdect,  120 

85  per  cent  ad 
valorem 

10percea4.«d 

tons  measurement 

. 

Takram 

Ships*  Stores,  foreign,boughtby  SwediA  subjects,  as: 

Ropes,  new      -             -             - 

perl6|lb& 

0    0  10 

0    0   6| 

Canvas,  linen  or  hemp,  sail  and  tent 

cloth 

>    per  9-10  lb. 

0    0    11 

0   0    I 

Fish,  salted  codfish,  per  barrel  (nearly  4  boshels)  - 

0    4    3 

0    3   9 

„       „      herrings    ditto 

ditto 

0    0    8-310 

0    1    0} 

TAB 
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Norway. 


^'AB 


Articles. 

Rate  of  Duty.                   1 

1840. 

1858. 

Cotton  Hannfactorea,  unbleached  dotb  perli^Ib. 
Linen  Tarn,  nntwiated,  nndyed                -       t* 
„      Sailcloth             -              -              -       « 
Woollen  Mannfactores               -             -       t? 
Iron,  bar      -             •             "             P*"  ^  cwt. 

Machinery  for  a^rlciiltiiral  and  Indnstrial  purposes 

Goals             .             -             -             •  per  ew& 

£   9.  d, 
0   0    9 
0   0    81 

0  0   i2 

0    Oil 
0    9    0 

Free 

0   0    1 

£«.<!. 
0    0    7 
0    0    21 
0    0    Of 
0    0    7 
0    7    1 
( Same  aa  the  raw 
(        material 

0    0    Oi 

Denmabk* 


Cotton  Yam,  twisted 

„       „       not  twisted 

„       „       dyed  - 

„     Mannfkctures,  white,,  not  other- ) 
wise  desoribed ;  also  wadding  ( 
„     iietting(tricotage)whlteorcdIOttred 

Linen  Tarn,  all  sorts  • 


.   perl^lbL 


** 


fi 


Thread         • 
liannfttetares 


M 
*l 
It 

n 

n 

f% 
tt 


perllO^lbe. 


i» 


Wool  Tarn,  dyed     .  •  • 

„    If anofkctnres,  eoar86    - 
„  n  fine,  milled,  and  dipped   „ 

Hardwares  and  Catlery : 
Iron  and  steel  wire  -  per  110^  lbs. 

Ironmongery,  coarse  and  rough       -         ,» 
„  line  and  polished        «  „ 

Inernsted,  ftoetted  and  plated  -    per  1^  lb. 

Copper,  plates  or  sheets,  hammered  or 
ndled;  also  bolts,  nails  and 
wire         "  • 

„       Mannfactores  •• 

Tin,  nnwToaght      -  • 

Lead,  pie 

„     rolls  -  - 

Leather  HannfiMitares: 
Saddlery,  withont  moontlng 
Gloves  -  -  - 

Shoemakers*  work  of  sH  kinds 

Salt,  rock 

Coals  (20  barrels,  1  commercial  last) 

Beer,  In  casks 

Earthenware  or  Pottery,  all  kinds 

Porcelain,  ftc:        -  • 

Sugar,  refined 

Ram,  at  eight  degrees 


-  perl  A  lb. 
per  110^  Iba 


f* 


per  1^  lb. 


t» 


per  1,101  lbs. 
100  barrels 
-  per  barrel 
perllO^lbf 


-    per 


%hd. 


( Abore  that  degree,  the  scale  In  proportion  ) 


(from 
(to 

(flrom 
(to 
(from 
(to 

( from 

(from 

( from 
(to 


0  7  OJ 

0  8  6] 

0  7  M 

0  1  l] 


OU    5 
Ad  ralorem 
0    0    01 
0    I    4 
0    2    9 


( from 
(to 


0    0 
0    2 


? 


0  1  81 
0  2  Ol 
0    0    5} 


1  17  6 
0  5  8 
0    4  6 

(from     0    6  9 

(to         0  18  0 

Prohibited 

2  14  0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


0    0 
0    0 


0 
0 

0 


0 
2 


from 
to 


ZOLLTEBSnr. 


0| 
Of 

4 
9 

u 

4 


0    6    4i 
Spedllc 
Free 
Free 
0    16 


4* 

91 


1    6 
2 


9f 

0  14  Of 

0    6  9 

0    2  41 

0  18  9 

4  15  0 

0  14  Of 

2    0  6 


Cotton  Tarn,  unmixed  or  mixed,  un- 
bleached, one  or  two  threads,  and 


waddings 
Linen  Tarn,  bleached  or  dyed 
thread  • 


perlioftba. 


t> 


ff 


» 


0  6 
0  3 
0    6 


0 
0 
0 


0  9  0 
0  9  0 
0  12    0 


TAB 
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TAB 


ZovLVEEsix-'-etmtimustU 

BateoTDnty. 

1846. 

189X 

TJnffl  Ifuiiitictiiret: 
Raw twilUng and drmteg   -             perllOilba. 
Bibbooa,    batiste,    bordera,    frlaffeii 
ganae,  cambrie.  woren  .trimmlnga) 
Ueett  Btocklnca,  Ac.  A&  -             -        m 
Threadlaoe                       -             •        n 
CoflRse       -             •             "             *"       M 

£  &   d. 
0    6    0 

0    3    6 

0  8    8 

1  13    0 

£  «.  tf. 

0  U   0 

4  10   0 
9    0    8 
0  15    0 

ZoiXTEXEUH.'^Impari  IhUw.)    Jkdvutj  1, 1860. 


ArtictaL 


New  Doty* 


OUDatj. 


tf 


Gaator  OD  In  catka,  U  when  cleared  at  the% 

Cnatom  Booae,   1  lb.  per  centner  ofilba.aTd. 

tnipenttne  oil,  or  1 1^  o'  roaonarj  oil  i     llOi 

beadded  -  -  -/ 

lOUed  and  Bifled  Forged  Iron  Pipea,  ftir 

ns  and  water-worka,  to  be  added  to 

Claae  of  Faahioned  Iron,  paying 
Pensofflteel  or  metallic  oomporition,  to 

be  omitted  from  Claaa  of  Hardwarea, 

paying  a  dn^  of    ... 
India  Robber  rlatea,  and  more  or  leai 

cleaned  gutta  percba 
Leea  of  all  lortii  excepting  beer  and  wine^ 

omit  beer  ... 

TaUow  .... 
Pasteboard  Coma  ... 
Dyed  Silk  and  Fleoret  SOk.  also  Yam  of 

Cotton  and  Silk  (Twisted)    - 
Tolle  to  be  added  to  Ribands  and  Fringea, ) 


£  A   dL 


0    1    6 


ft 


tt 


inrea  to  be  added  to  Manure 


paying    . 
ArtUidJaHani 

Ice,  Raw       .  -  -             - 

Asphaltnm  -  •  -             . 

Goal  Tar       -  -  - 
Cement  (Mastic,  prepared  with  resins  and 

other  materials)  -  -             . 


If 


ti 


i» 


tt 


Notqjedfied. 
0    9    0 


1  13 
0  3 
0    1 


0 
0 
6 


1    4    0 


Free^ 


£  ».  d. 

Not  diatingaUcd 

0   9  0 

7  10  « 
0  18  0 


0   6  0 

0  3  0 

1  IS  0 
ftam  16  10  0 
to         8   8  0 


0    1   6 


ZoiA.YBREiJX.—'CJSarport  Dvtiet  )    May  28,  1859. 


The  Exportation  of  Cattle,  Swine,  Sheep, 
and  other  Animals  for  Food,  beyond 
the  Western  frontier  d  the  ZollTereln    Iba.  avd. 


Holland. 


Artidea. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1846. 

1881 

Iron,  in  blocks,  plga,  ore,  forged  staTes,  rods, ) 
band,  and  plate  iron,  and  rails  far  railroads        ) 
„    Anchors  and  Cablea        ... 
Machinerr  ..... 
Copper,  plates^  boltSi  and  naOa      -      per  MO  lbs. 
Goals  -              .              •             -    (perlOmnds. 

Linen  MannfiMtores: 
Saildoth        ...        perron 
Cables,  nets,  and  an  other  ropewnrk   perSSOlbsL 
Salt,  raw          .             -             -                „ 
Soger,  raw,  fbxm  and  day            -                „ 

£    9.    d. 

1  per  cent  ad  Tol. 

6  per  cent    „ 
6  per  cent,    h 

0    6    8 

0    3    6 

0    8    4 

0    0  10 
0  10    0 
0    8    4 
0    1    8 

£   a.  d. 

i  per  eent  ad  nL 

1  per  cent.   „ 
1  percent.    „ 
0    18 

{          F^ 

0    0    6 
0    3    4 

FTBb 

0    0    4 

TAB 


291 

BSLOIClf. 


TAS 


Articles^ 

BafteofDaty.                   1 

184& 

1868. 

Woollen  Yam : 
Unbleached  and  mitwisted     -             -  percwt 
I'wisted  or  djed       -              -              -       « 
Woollen  Monnfactares; 
Caslmerea,  and  similar  articles              -       „ 
Coatings,  calmaclcs,  dafllBlB,  and  other 
similar  thick  stolb              -              -       n 
Linen  Manofactores: 
UnUeacbed,  plain,  according  to  the) 

number  of  threads              -              -)     ** 
Printed  or  bleached,  plain  doth,  accord- ) 
ing  to  the  nnmber  of  threads            -       '* 

Dyed         -             -             -             -       ♦, 

Silk  HanofSeustnres,  all  sorts  of  plain  stnflli   per  lb. 
„             „            Ribbons       -             -       ,. 
Copper,  in  cakes»  blocks,  dkc.      -             -  per  ewt 

„       Ore  -             -             -             -      II 
Tin,  raw       -             -             -             -       « 
Lead,  raw     -              •              •              -       t* 
Earthenware              *             *<             ~       »« 
Coals            -             -              -              .    perton 
Herrings      -              -              .              -  per  1000 
Salt             -             -             -             -  per  cwt. 

£   «.    A 

0  18    0 

1  4    0 

7    9    8 
1    6    44 

(from    1  10   0 

to         6  16  10 
(from     14    0 
(to          9    0    0 
from     1  16    0 
(to         8  16    0 
0    8    61 
0    16 
0    0    6 
0    0  10 
0    I    3 
0    0    74 
Ad  yalorem 
0  10    8 
0    7    84 
0    1    9 

£   9.   d. 
1  19  11 
1  16  lOi 

4  14    6i 

8    a  lOi 

from     4    0    34 
to         9    6    4f 
from     1  16    0 
to        16    6    li 
from    1  16   0 
to        10  14    4 
0    1    9i 
0    1    94 
0    0    0| 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Specific 

0  11   94 

0    6    3 
0    0    7 

Note.— In  1862  a  discriminating  doty  of  10  per  cent.  In  fsYonr of  Belgian yesaelswas  abolished. 
This  duty  amounted  to  30  per  cent,  upon  Imports  from  places  beyond  the  Cape  (rf  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn. 

Fbanob. 


Articles. 

Bate  of  Doty.                             1 

1846. 

1868L                  1 

In  French 
Veesels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

In  French 
Vessels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

Steel,  Raw,  drawn     <- 
„     Cast,  drawn    - 

-  per  cwt 
II 

£   «.   d. 

3    18 
3    1    8 

£   9.   d. 
3    4    9 
2    4    9 

£  9,   d, 
1    8    4 
1  16    7 

£  9,  d. 
1  10    9 
8    0   6 

France  ^/mpor/  IhUies.')    Jannaiy  9, 1859. 


Artlcle& 

New  Duty. 

Old  Duty. 

£  s.  A 

£  9.   d. 

Feathers  (Dress),  Cock  and  Vnltore,  all 

colours;                                        Ib^avd. 

In  French  ressels   .             -             .    110*20 

% 

r      9    0    8 

In  foreign  yessels  and  by  land             -       „ 

3    3    8-6 

„       OthoTs,  Wbite: 

In  French  yessels    -             -             -       n 

>        Free 

8    2    8 

In  foreign,  and  by  land         *             -       1* 

\        8    9    9 

„              Black: 

In  French  yessels    -             -             -       n 

4    1    4 

In  foreign,  and  by  land          -             '       n 

J 

^        4    6    0 

Grease,  extracted  from  skins  from  India : 

In  French  yessels                  -             -       » 

0    0    9-6 

0  16    0 

^n  foreign       „                      -             .       „ 

0    8    24 

12    2 

„       From  elsewhere: 

In  French  yessela                  •             -       n 

0    2    0 

0  19    3-2 

In  foreign       „                    •             •      » 

0    8    8-4 

12    2 

TAB  292  TAB 

Fbawcb— Cbnport  T)tdies)--eatUtnmeeL 


ArtidM. 


S«go  and  Sdep  from  IndU  md  Frandi 
Colonies  in  Amerlcft : 

In  French  veasels 
Setanie,  from  the  Watt  Coait  of  Africa: 

In  French  TeneU 
FUz  or  Unseed  from  Zealsad  for  sowing: 

In  French  vessels 
Bark  Qoinqolna  (Fsrarlan),  from  EntrspMs 

In  French  Tessels 

Foreign^  and  bj  land 
OochlneaJ,  from  French  Colonies 
Saraaparma»  ftx>m  Benegal  and  French 
Oajana: 

In  French  Tessels  -  - 

ft       From  EntrepMs: 

In  French  vesseb  -  - 

Ia  ft>reign        «,  -  * 

„       From  elsewhere  oat  of  Europe : 

In  French  vessels 

In  ftnreign       o  •  • 

IrlSfOf  Florenoe: 

In  French  Tssiels  ^ 

In  foreign  ressels  and  by  land 
Aloes,  from  countries  beyond  Eorope: 

In  French  Teswels 

In  foreini  and  by  land 
«,    Frcnn£ntrep6ts: 

In  French  Tesscla 

In  foreign       «,  ^  - 

Bensoin,  ftx>m  countries  beyond  Europe : 

In  French  Tcssels 

In  foreign       «(  -  " 

„       From  Entrep6t8: 

In  French  yessels 

In  foreign       »  *  * 

Balsam  CopalTS,  from  out  of  Europe: 

In  French  Teasels 

In  foreign       „  •  - 

n       From  Entrep6t8: 

In  French  yessels 

In  foreign       „  -  • 

Cotton,  from  India: 

In  French  Tesscla 

In  foreign       ,  •  ~  » 

Wood  for  Ebonlst's  trade,  of  more  than  8 
Inches  thick,  ft«m  countries  bey  ood 
Europe: 


IbflLSTd. 

110-20 


ti 


tt 


iibL 


Zbs.aTd. 
IIO'SO 

M 

II 

n 
t> 


:{ 


II 

n 
n 


11 
tt 

tf 

II 

lIb.adT. 

u 

tt 

II 

lbs.  adT. 

uo-so 


In  French  TesseU 


-   220'S 


•I 


In  foreign 

n    From  Entrepots: 

In  French  Tesscla 

„    of  8  inches  and  lessi  from  beyond 
Europe: 

In  French  vessels 

In  foreign      „  »  • 

II    from  Entrepots: 
In  Frendi  veflsels  • 


«» 


II 

II 


•I 


II 


In  foreign 

for  buildings,  rough,  or  merely  hewn 
square  or  sawn,  being  in  thickness 
mora  thsn  8*16  inches ; 


Jn  French  Tsssels 


-    load 


New  Duty. 


£  f.   <L 

•   0   ^4 
0    0    0-6 


0    4    0 
0    8    0 
Free 


0  S  0    . 

0  f  0 

•  80 

0  4  0 

0  6  0- 

0  a  0 

0  9  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

•  80 

0  4  0 

0  10  0 

0  6  0 

0  10  0 

0  0  0-7 

0  0  3-88 

0  0  I 

0  0  1*44 

0  9  0 

0  9  9-4 


Free 
0    4    9*8 

0    9    4*8 


0 

0 

••0 

0 

5 

7-9 

• 

3 

9-4 

0 

6 

7-9 

OldDutj. 


Free 


£  L  d. 
•  98 

0  I  n 

0  I  »i 

0    8  6 

0»  • 

0   8  Si 

0  16  » 

9   0  0 

9  10  0 

1  10  0 
9  10  0 

0  l€  0 

0  17  1% 

0   0  1-0 

0   4  Ot 

0   S  3 

0   4  fr« 

9   0  0 

9    6  0 

9    4  0 

9   6  0 

0   0  7-f 

0    0  10^ 

0   0  9^ 

0   0  10^ 

0   4  0 

0  14  0 


(frtmi  0   9  6 

(to       0    6  0 

I  from  0   5  7 

to       0  17  n 

(ftum  0   9  6 
(to       0  14   H 


(fkom  0  4  0 
(to  0  18  0 
I  from  0   4  0 

(to     9  u  r-a 


{ 


fttMn  0  9  7i 

,to       9  4  4« 

C  ftxan  0  17  ti 

(to      9U  :•« 


0   0   04« 


/ 


TAS  293  TAS 

Fbakce — (Import  'Daiiet)—et>ntiHued. 


Artietea 

New  Doty. 

Old  Duty. 

Steel,  in  bands  or  111  Bbeeto,  white  or  brown, 
not  poIlBbed  or  tempered : 
„    uf  more  than  tIs  of  an  Inch  thick, 

and  any  width                -      Ibe.  avd.  110-20 

38-10  inches  wide            -             •       „' 
„   lees  than  88*10  inches  wide               -      „ 
Copper,  pore  or  alloyed  with  Zinc  (Bnas), 
laminated  in  bars  or  plates: 
In  French  Tessels                 -             •       f » 
In  foreign        „                    -             -       „ 
Detached    Pieces   of   Agricoltoral    Ma- 
chinery in  brass  or  pore  iron,  or 
coated  with  steel: 
In  French  yessels                 «            -)  4oa4a 
In  foreign      „                    -             .JMO-20 

£  s.   d 

10    0 

1  10    0 

2  4    0 

0  12    0 
0  12    0 

0  12    0       1 

£   i.   d. 

\      Notdlstin. 
1        goished 

1    0    0 
1    4    0 

from  12  to  48 
from  12    9-6  to  86 

Trajscb—C  Export  Duiie$,') 

The  prohibition  to  export  articles  of  war 
remoTOd          ... 

mm 

... 

Corsica. 

Snlphateoflron         -             -      lbs.avd.U020 

Free 

0    0    1-20 

POBTUOAL. 


Artldflc 


Rair 


-   per  lb. 


Twisted  fbr  sewing,  Ac: 
Cotton  Uamf aettties,  printed  or  dyed 


ti 


i> 


„     muslins  and  cambrics,  bleached     •>      „ 

Towelling,  bleached  or  unbleadied  -  „ 

Canyas  and  duck        -  -  **  n 

Twills,driDs,  satlnettes,  bleached,  coloured, ) 

and  in  pieces         -  -  -5  ** 

Carpets,  coooterpanea,  and  blankets 

Cotton  TclTets  ... 

Haberdadiery  ... 

Bobbinets,  pUdn  -  •  . 

Linen  Manuftcfenres : 

unbleached,  as  hessians  per  100  Ibsi 


n 

M 

*f 
n 
II 
II 
II 


•1 
If 
It 

II 
t» 


II 


salldoih 
„  duck 

bleached,  as  linen  doth 
„  lawn 

t«  „  Izlsh  Unen 

Towelling,  unbleaohed 
„         bleached  « 
Lace  and  gauze 


-  perlh. 


»i 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 


Bate  of  Duty. 


1846. 


( flrom 
(to 
( firom 
tto 
( from 
(to 
( tMoa 
fto 
( fttnn 
(to 


itrom 
(to 

Ifhnn 
to 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
2 
0 

4 
0  11 

0  11 

1  9 


1863. 


? 


0 
0 
0 

1 


8 

ai 

8 
4 


0  11 

1  4 


0 
1 

2 
1 

4 


H 

9 
8 
7 
6 


6    9 


0  11 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
1 
4 
2 

1 
2 


I 


0  16    2 


TAB 


2M 


XAB 


FOBTUOAI/— «9llt<lltl«f. 

▲rtldai. 

Bate  of  Doty.                     | 

184& 

ISftSw            1 

£  $.  4, 

£    M,     ^ 

Woollen  MumflMtarM: 

Gerpete        .            .             - 

-  perlb. 

0    10 

0    9    0| 

Deauuki      .             .             • 

•        n 

(from    0   1    4 
(to         0   9    8 

1       0    0  I0| 

Shawls  snd  hsndkerchlefto: 

Merino  of  sny  colour 

"         ir 

0  10    0 

0    9    0 

Flsin  ceslimere  with  printed  border     •      „ 
Any  others             -             •             -       n 

0    9    8 
0    ft    ft 

0    2  11^ 
0    ft  10| 

Metals: 

Iron,  bar  snd  pic       • 

per  100  lbs. 

0    1    S 

2  S  J-^ 

„     Sheet 

•      11 

0    i    0| 

•   0   eA 

■         n 

0   I   04 

0    0     6^ 

M     Chains,  snchor^  Ae. 

•         tt 

0    9    1 

;  i  S* 

„     Wire 

•         w 

0    5    7| 

0    6    9 

Steel,  nnwroogfat 

■         fi 

-091 

0  0  H 

Hsrdware: 

- 

- 

Tods  of  sH  kinds 

■        »t 

from    Oil    z\ 
to        1    9   ftl 

1       0  13    « 

Sdssors 

m 

14    1    3 

6  1ft    0 

Cutlery: 

Knires,  Ac,  with  wooden  handles 

w 

9  16    S 

9  14    0 

Ditto            bone  handles 

■        w 

ft  19    6 

9    7    6 

Ditto           iTory  handles 

If 

13  10    Oi 

4    10 

Colonial  Prodooe: 

Sngar,  raw 

»» 

0    8    4 

0  13    6 

Cocoa         -             -             . 

"         n 

0    ft    ft 

0    4    6 

Goflbe  withont  sheU 

"         i» 

'    0  11    9 

0  Ift    9 

„     withsheU 

"         »i 

0    8  10 

0  19    7A 

Bum          •            •            a 

perSigsUs. 

1    9    ft 

0    9    0 

PoBTUOJLL — Capb  Verdb  iBUOXJM^Import  Duties  J 


ArtidesL 

New  Duty. 

OldDnty. 

£  s,  d. 

£    M.    d. 

Horses,  CatUe,   Sheep,   Ooata,    Horses, 

Mnlea,  Swine,  and  (Camels            —  Ihs.  avd. 

Ftee 

KotgireB 

Hogs*  Lard,  Mntton,  Beef;  Pork  (fresh 

and  salt),  Bacon,  foreign          -      39*884 

0   0   6-48 

0    ft   S 

tional  resseli              -              -         — 

Ftee 

KB 

Jan.  1860)    ...     bsiiel 

0   0  10-8 

~ 

Spaih. 


Articles. 

BsteofDnty.                     | 

1846L 

18ft3. 

Linen  Msnnfiutores  of  all  kinds  and  qnalities  (ex- 
cept lace)             -             -      per  101  Iba 
Thread  laoe  of  sH  kinds:  plain 

flgored 
Woollen  ManofiftCtnreB  of  )     ^,  ,.^0%  •»»*«•  vnwi 
aU  kinds  and  quaUaes       ^  ®*®^  "^"^  ^"^ 
Cotton  Mannlkctares  of  sH  Idnds,  Indnding  lace 

perlbi 

Cotton  Tsm               »             -             -       h 

Silk  MannfkMStnres  of  all  kinds.  Including ) 
bkmde,  lace,  and  ribbons   *             - )     ** 

£   f.   d 

(from    ft   i  10 
(to       4ft  17    71 

0   9    71 

specific 
firom    0    0    6| 
(to         0  16    8 

1     Prohibited 

Prohibited 

(from    0    4    9 
(to        1  18  10 

£   •.    d. 
ftvm     4    9    4 
to        31    ft  10 
0    I     9 
adTalorem 
fh«i     0    0    81 
to         0    3    4 
(from    0    1    ft| 
(to         0  11    84 

fhMn    Oil 
(to         0    9    If 
from    0    6  11 
to         9  10    S4 

r 


ArttdML 


295 


TAB 


BatoofDoif. 


1848. 


Iron  In  pigs  •>  •  - 

I,    In  ows  -  • 

Maeblnery:  StMm-englnet 

„  Other      -  • 

Gntleiy:  Enlyet  and  forks 

Copper,  raw,  in  ban    - 

n      In  sheeta         ■•  •■ 

Qlan,  plain    -  •  • 

Glanware      ... 
Leather  Mann£Ktarei;  Hameaa 
Wool,  raw     -  -  - 

Sugar,  refined 

Coal  -  -  - 

Flah ;  Salted  Codfish  frtnn  Enropeaa 

American  Fisheries 
Cbffee  -  -  - 

Rum  •  ■  « 

Beer  in  bottles 
„    in  casks 


perlOlIbs. 
■      fi 


perdocpah: 
-   per  lb. 

perS6*Iba. 
•      »f 

per  101  lb& 
per  29  IbSL 
per  101  lbs. 
and 

n 

n 

perSMba. 
■      fi 


£  9.  d. 
0  18 
0  12    6 

Aree  j 

.specific 
(ftom     0   0  10 


0    6    8 
0  12    6 
ad  ralorem 
0  10  10 
0    ft    0 


1858. 


£   9.   d. 
0    2 
0  10 
3  per  cent  ad 
duty  imposed, 
ad  Talorem. 
from     0    0    7i 
to         0    9    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    8 

0  7    6 
40percenLadTaL 

1  15  10 
0    8    6f 
0    0    ft} 


a. 

it 


i 


0  8  Hi 

1    6 

specific. 
0 
0 


■a 
III 


Sakdiniju 


t* 


Linen  Manufactures: 

Less  than  six  threads: 

Unbleached  -  •  .  per  Ik 

Bleached  -  •  *       n 

Leas  than  nine  ttireads : 

Unbleached  -  •  -       n 

Bleached  ... 

Mixed  with  cotton  or  wool  twilled  or  in 
any  other  way  wrought : 
Unhleadied  -  -  *       «t 

Bleached  or  mixed  with  white  •       n 

Coloured  or  dyed  -  -  *       ti 

Printed  -  -  -  -       n 

Embroidered  in  cotton,  linen,  or  wool        „ 

Thread  lace,  1st  quality  -  -       » 

„       2dqnaUty     -  -  -       » 

Cotton  Manunctures: 

Stofb  of  cotton  also  mixed  with  linen  or 
wool,  plain,  twilled,  or  In  any 
way  wrought: 
Unbleached  .  •  • 

Blcflched  .  •  • 

Coloured  or  dyed  .  -  . 

Printed   .... 
Embroidered  with  linen,  cotton,  or  wool 


*> 

M 

n 
If 


Bobbfaiet    • 


Woollen  Tan,  raw      -  -  - 

„  „    dyed      -  -  - 

Woollen  Manuliictnres;  CoTors  sad  carpets 

Cloth  of  woolfOr  hair  of  all  colours  dressed, ) 

or  not,  mixed  with  linen  or  cotton,  > 

plain  or  figured     -  -             .1 
Metals: 

Iron  rails  for  raOways  •             -percwt 

anchors             •  .             . 

wire    •            -  -           • 


n 


i> 


(flrom 
(to 

(from 
Ito 


•1 


0  0  2 

0  0  Si 

0  0  fti 

0  0  7| 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    8| 
0  lOf 


Of 
8 


0   8    62 


14  0 
0  8  0 
0    8    0 


1    6 

0    0 


?l» 


0    0    2] 
0    0    8] 


/Plain  or  figured, 
exceeding  15  tn, 
I         in  value 
<  0    2  lOi 

under  16  Its.  In 
▼alue 
0    1 
0 
0 


0  0  8i 

Q  1  Of 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 


(TAS 
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Metab— Mfiftfittocf. 
Iron  earrUffe  Bprin^t 


*  Ptt  CWtk 


„    rods  And  agricnltKral  Implements  -      „ 
„   machioery.nichaA'weaTer'scanlBiAa     .,. 

"It 

■  -       fi 

"       »• 

"  "ft 

■  ~  ♦! 


Copper  in  cakes 
„         dieets        • 
„        wronglKt    - 
Bogtr,  refined 
Fish,  oodflsh 

„    pUchards 
Leather  Wares: 

„^^  J  Plain    - 
"*"*•■•  (OmameBtod 
Glass  Mirrors,  not  framed 
Sheet 

Wrought,  of  all  kinds 
Earthenware  and  PoroelaiB 

Btonewara  {coloured 


ft 


TAB 


RateofDnty. 


184dL 


£  «. 
1  4 
0  10 
0  4 
0  8 
0  6 
0  16  0 
0  18  9 
4»  4  0 
0    8    2i 


d 

0  . 
0  . 
0 

3 


8  10 
5  0 
1  4 
0  10 
0  7 
0    1 

0  4 
4>  8 
«  14 

1  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 


1853. 


018    0 


8wiTZ£BLAin>. 

OotkOQ  Tarn  and  Thread,  nnbleached    perllOilbs. 

0    0    8 

0    1    8 

„            „            bleached  or  dyed 

fi 

0    0    8 

0    8  11 

Cotton  Manuftictures    •             .             - 

•t 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

linen  Yam  and  Thread 

ti 

0    0    8 

0    8  U 

linen  Manufactures: 

Ticking  and  doth  (haTlng  less  than  40 
warp  threads  to  the  IncA),  unbleached 

andnndyed           -             -             - 

n 

D    0    8 

0    18 

Cloth  or  Upe,  bleached,  dyed,  or  printed 

t* 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

Wool,  raw  or  combed  -             -             - 

M 

0    0    1} 

0    0    8 

WooUen  Yam,  raw,  not  dyed     - 

11 

0    0    8 

0    18 

„          „     dyed  or  bleached 

tt 

0    0    8 

0    a  11 

Woollen  Manufiictures,  all  kinds 

II 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

Silk  Mansfactures        .             .             - 

11 

0    0    8 

8  18    8 

Iron,  pig  and  bar         ... 

11 

0    0    U 

COS 

Steel,  nnwronght         •             •             - 

It 

2  *^  li 

2    J.!* 

„     plates  and  wlra 

«l 

0    0    If 

0    8  11 

Hardwares:    UnwToaght»    cast;    plates, 

stoTOs,  wheels,  Ac.          - 

1* 

0    0    1ft 

6    0    71 

Cutlery  of  every  description 

l» 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

Copper  or  Brass  Qoods,  cast 

fl 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

,«     raw    -             •            -             - 

fl 

0    0    U 

0    0    71 
0    0    71 

Tin  in  blocks               -             -             - 

*»  . 

0    0    1 

Lead  in  pipes  or  rolled,  4e.        - 

11 

t)    0    1 

0    18 

Glass  bottles,  common 

>1 

0    0    l| 

0    18 

„     window,  not  coloured 

„    wares,  fine;  crystal  wares,  east  or 

t1 

0    0    8 

0    8  11 

polished,  and  coloured  glass 

fl 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

Leather  Manufoctnres,  fine : 

M       saddlery,  harness,  boots,  shoes. 

glOTCS,  ^fec.                 -               - 

*f 

0    0    8 

0  18    8 

„                „         coarse     - 
Madiinery.  an  sorts     .            .            - 

If 
fl 

0    0    8 
0    0    8 

0    6    8 
0    18 

Sugar  of  every  descrlptiop 

If 

0    0    8 

0    a  11 

Salt,  kitcben               ... 

I* 

Tna 

0    0     1} 

Coals            -             -             -             per 

collar 

Free 

0    0     Ift 

Fish,  all  sorts              -             -         perUOilbs. 

0    0    U 

0  a  11 

Beer  in  bottles            .... 

II 

0    0    li 

0  la  6 

„    In  casks              -             -             - 

fl 

— 

0    0    7ft 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain 

1 

0    0    8 

0    6    8 

„           common  crockery 

i> 

0    0    1ft 

0    I     8 

Coffee  and  Cocoa 

II 

0    0    8 

'0    1     8 

Rum,  in  casks              ... 

•1 

0    0    8 

0  a  11 

„    in  bottles           .             -             - 

II  . 

0    0    8 

0  la  6 

TAB 
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AUSTBIA. 


TAB 


Arlldea 


Cotton  Tftrn,  nnbleadied,  imdyed,  and  itn- 

twtoted  -  -       per  110^  lb* 

„  dyed        •■  -  -       « 

Cotton  Maaufiutiiret  I 
Flnebobbinet  •  -  per  1^  lb. 

Embroidered  -  -  -    ,  .»,^ 

Linen  Tarn,  nnbleadied  -      per  110^  Iba. 

„       „     dyed  and  Ueaehed 
„    thread  .  -  » 

Linen  Mannfitctores: 

„    coarse,  as  packing  canvaa,  sacks,  cc 
„    lawns,  cambrics,  A&        - 
Wo<rt,raw    -  -  -  - 

Woollen  Tarn,  nndved 

dyed    >  »  - 

Woollen  MannfiBctores,  line,  as  casimeresi 
mwinoea,  plush,  Ac.       - 

SUk  Manuihctnres 


n 

m 

i« 
•I 
*» ' 

»t 
u 


Iron,  raw      -  -  - 

„    bars       •  -  -  - 

Lmd,  raw     -  -  -  - 

Tin,  raw        «  -  -  - 

Hardwares  and  Cntlay 
▲U  cast,  hammered,  and  wronght  work,  i 
alao  hooaehold  warea,  and  agricnl-  > 
tnrai  implementa,  Ac     -  - ) 

Fire-mns,  razors,  penluiiyes,   sorgicsl 
instruments,  Ac.  &c. 
Glass,  in  plates,  fte.     - 
Leather,  Tarnished,  polished,  Ac. 
,,       mannfltctnres,  gloyes    - 
„       shoemakers'  and  saddlers*  work 
Sugar,  refined  .  -  - 

Coals  .  -  -  - 

Fish,  Herrings  .  -  - 

Beer  and  Ale,  in  bottles  or  Jon 


per  1^  lb. 
per  100^  Iba 


H 
If 
If 


»> 


f* 
t« 
t« 

n 
tt 
w 
tt 
tt 
It 


Coffee,  raw  - 
Cocoa,  raw  - 
Rom  and  Arrack 


-  per  cwt. 


ti 
tt 


Bate  of  Doty. 


18id. 


£  i,  d, 

0  18    2 

1  ]«    4 


0  16 

1  10 
0  4 
OU 
a   5 


0 
0 
6 
2 
5 


4  11  8 

66    0  0 

0    1  0 

0  10  0 

0  16  0 

20    3  4 

1  0  0 

0    8  4i 

0  12  O 

0  IS  74 

0    8  4 

)from   1    4  0 

jto       6    0  0 

6    8  4 

0  13  4 

2  5  6 

9  16 
4  10  10 

1  16  0 

0    0  0^ 

0    4  0 

0  10  0 

1  2  9 

10  0 
16  8 


1853. 


£  $.   d, 

0  14    D 

1  10    0 


0 
0 
0 
1 
2 


5  0 

6  0 
5  0 
5  0 
0  0 


{tnm 
to 


0  15 

10    0 

0    0 

0  12 

1  6 

10  0 

0  5 

0  13 

0  1 

0  5 

0  6 

0  1 


TUBKET. 


ArtldesL 


Cotton  Manuftctores : 
CaUcoes,  or  domestlcgrey         per  oke,  or  2f  lbs. 
Cambrics,  plain  and  white,  5/4  and  6/4  wide, 
12  yards,  or  per  piece    - 
8/4  wide,  24  yards,  or  per  piece 
figured  stripes  and  spots,  12  yards,  or 
per  piece  .  -  - 

twilled,  grey,  24  yards,  or  per  piece   - 


tt 
It 


RateofDnty. 


1846. 


1853. 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


0  10    0 


2  10 

0 

0    6 

0 

1  10 

0 

10    0 

0 

6    0 

0 

1    8 

0 

free 

0    8 

0 

0  15 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

Austria— (/«|wr«  IHtft«.)— Oct.  1850. 

Articles. 

New  Duty. 

Old  Duty. 

SerrianPlgs    -             -             -             -    each 

£  $.   d, 
0  16    0 

£  «.   A 

0    4    0 

£  «.  J. 

0  0  1-309 

0  0  1-782 

0  0  4:636 

0  0  rfil8 

0  0  8-273 


£«.<!. 
0    0    0745 

0    0    1-386 
0    0    2-364 

0    0    1-200 
0    0    1-309 


TAB 
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TAS 


TuRKJiT — continued, 

AitldM. 


TelTeteena.  30  yardi,  or  per  pieeo 

Handkercbiefii      -  -  -   per  doc  | 

Lappet  shairls       -  -  *         t* 

Kankcena,  plain  and  rtrtped  -    per  yard 

Miultna  (Seyaspoor)  4fi|  SO  yards  *-  piece 

Caliooei,  printed  one  or  two 

colonrs  -    S8  ,, 

„        three  to  six  ooloon        „  „ 
Motlina,  printed  -       24  „ 

Stiirtlngs  and  MaddapoHams, 

dyed,  86  Incbei  -    24  „  „ 

Stoelcinga  ...  per  doz. 

Cotton  Tarn  icrey  and  white      -  -  per  <Ae 

„  dyed        -  -  -       .. 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Oooda: 


i« 


t* 

IV 


Blankets     - 
Carpets 

Slialee        •  • 

Iron,  in  bsrs  • 

Lead,  in  pigs 
„       sheet 
Tin,  in  bars 
„    in  plates 
Wire,  Iron  and  Brass,  fine 

„  thick 

Sogar,  refined,  in  loaves 
„  „     cmshed 

Coals 

Beer,  In  bottles 
Coflfee,  West  India 
Codfish 
Rum 


-    eadi 
per  pike  oi  f  yard 
28  yards,  per  piece 
per  125  lljs. 
■  i» 

per  2  boxes 
perl25UM. 

II 

ff 
"  11 

•  II 

•  -  per  dos. 

•  -  peroke 
per  135  Iba 

per  gallon 


Bate  of  Dntgr. 


1846. 


£  s.    tf. 

0  0  8  510 

from  0  0  l-3i0 

to       0  0  1-910 

Ad  valorem. 

0  0  0-113 

0  0  1-819 

0  0  2-455 

0  0  3*200 

0  0  5183 

0  0  6«46 

0  0  3-600 

0  0  6-546 

0  0  1  146 

0  0  1-637 


0 

0 

8-273 

0 

0 

1-200 

0 

1 

7-637 

0 

0 

3-637 

0 

0 

7-873 

0 

0 

7-455 

0 

3 

0-364 

0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

4-364 

0 

0  10-764 

0 

1 

7-637 

0 

1 

3-037 

0 

0 

0683 

0 

0 

2  619 

0 

0 

0-419 

0 

0 

6-546 

0 

0 

0-728 

to 


£  a.  ^ 

O  O  4-698 

O  0  0473 

O  • 


0  0  0055 

O  O  09Q» 

O  O  IH18 

0  O  1^573 

O  O  S-145 

O  O  2218 

0  0  2-491 

0  0  S-400 

O  0  (hfiOO 

O  0  0^15 


0 
0 
O 
O 
O 
0 
0 
O 
0 
0 
O 
0 

o 

0 

o 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

• 

0 


9<B\ 

(hSOO 

10^473 

2  618 
6-018 
6  818 


9 

1091 

7-«no 

1-CI8 

11-255 


2-C91 


O    0 
•    0 


0^599 


Mexico. 


Artidec 

Rate  of  Duty.                    1 

1846. 

^        1855, 
Gommendn^OD 
the  1st  of  October. 

Cotton  Yam                -             -             -  per  lb. 
Cotton  Mannfiictures ;  sodcs  for  adults  per  dos.  pairs 
„               „               children                      „ 
„     sheetings,  of  30  or  less  threads        per  yard 
„             „      of  more  than  SO  threads        „ 
„     muslins,  white  and  coloured,  fine  -       „ 
printed             -             -       „ 
Wool,  raw     -             -             -       per  101  lbs. 
Woollen  Tsm              -             -             -    per  lb. 
Woollen  Manufactures; 
Broadcloth,  ono  yard  wide,  fine             -  per  yard 
Casimere,  one  yard  wide          -              -       „ 
Woollen  stnfls.  plain,  white,  and  coloured, 

one  yard  wide                -             -       » 
Linen  Yam    -             -              -           per  lOi  lbs. 
Linen  MnnuCuctures -,  Plain  doth,  not  over 

36  threads,  one  yard  wide             -  per  yard 
Silk  Manufactui-es;  Blondes  and  laces       -    per  lb. 
Silk  for  embroidery      -             -             -       „ 
Iron,  in  pigs                •             -           per  101  lbs. 
1    „    bsr        .             -             -             -      „ 
1  Steel             -            -             -             -      ff 

£  $.    d. 

Prohibited 
0    6    0 
0    8    2-40 

Prohibited 
0    0    7-20 
0    0    577 

0  0  5-n 

0  16    0 
0    2    4-80 

0    4    0 
0    3    0 

0    0    7-20 
0  16    0 

0    0    3-36 
2    8    0 
0    8    0 
0    6    0 
0  12    0 
0    8    0 

£     JL      ll. 

0    0    7-M 
0   a   0 
0    12^ 
0    0    ^40 
0    0    2-SO 
0    0    3-84 
0    0    2-88 
0  10    0 
0    1    4-W 

0    9    4-80 
0    1    720 

0    0    3-60 
0    9    7-20 

0  0    2H0 

1  12    0 

0    4    9^ 
0    4    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 

TAB 
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TAB 


ArtldMi 

Bate  of  Doty'.                  1 

1846. 

1853, 

Commencing  on 
the  Ist  of  October. 

Glawwara    -             -             -           per  101  lbs. 
GhkBB  for  wfndows       •             •             '       n 
Leather  If  anufiwtnrM : 

Qloves,  short            -             *         per  dos  pair 
Codfish,  Ac.,  salted      -             -           per  101  lbs. 
AleinbotUes               •              -              -       *> 
Earthenware               ••             -             -       >* 
Cocoa            •>             -             -             "It 
Bum             -             -             -             -       „ 

£   «.   dL 
14    0 
2    0    0 

0  3    0 

1  0    0 
1  12    0 

Prohibited 
1  12    0 
8  12    0 

£  «.   dL 
1  12    0 
14    0 

0    4    0 

0  16    0 

1  4    0 

0  16    0 

1  4    0 

2  8    0 

WvviEVBvna— {Export  Duties.) 


Prohibition  to  export  Cattle,  Horses,  Oats,  and  Onnpowder  beyond  the  )  Date  of  Alteration, 
western  firontlers  of  the  ZoUrereinremoYed       -  -  -)    28th  July,  18^. 


TvaCAST— (Export  Duties.)^5th  Sept  1859. 


Articles. 

New  Duty. 

Old  Duty. 

Alabaster: 

Booffh,  hewn,  and  chiselled         •       75  lbs.  ayd. 

'Works  of  art  therein     -             -            — 
Vegetables  (not  tariflied)  -             .            _ 

£    «.   d. 

0    0    0-4 
0    0    0-4 
0    0    0-80 

£   c    d. 
0    2    0 
0    0    8 
0    0    2 

Hatti  (PoRT-AU-PttWCE) — {Export  Dutiet.) — 17th  June,  1859. 


Coffee 


-     no  Ibe.  ayd 


0   7    0 


( the  5th  part  in 
(     khud 


Brazil — (Import  Ihaies)*^SOQi  Sept.  1859. 


Sweet  Wines: 

Malmsey,  Mnseatel,  frc. 
Wines  not  denominated    - 


2-853  qtSL 
»• 


0    16-2 
0    0    8-64 


0    1    4-2 

0    0    5*4 


Brazil— (-Er/wrf  Duties). — 30th  Sept.  1859. 


Monopoly  of  exportation  and  sale  of  Brazilian ) 
Dye-wood  aboUshed,  and  Export  DntYimfOsed  j 

On  dotton,  Coffee,  Sogar,  Hides,  and  all  other  Pro- 
dace,  exported  at  the  Port  of  Ceara     - 


Ad  ral.  15  percent. 
Ad  TaL  10  per  cent. 


( Monopoly  of  ex- 
(    portation 

12  per  cent. 


Aroeittinb  Kepubuo — (^Import  Duties.) — 29th  Aug.  1859. 


All  goods  Imported 


I  20  per  cent,  ad  vaL    12  per  cent  adval. 


Chili — {Import  Duties,) 


Fire  Arms,  Side  Arms,  Onnpowder,  and  other  warlike  stores,  prohibited  1  jy^^  ^  AltAntion 
to  import  without  special  license  -  -  -  -  \^SJyJ^r7^^ 

Powder  tor  Mhies  may  be  Imported  at  the  port  of  Valparaiso  only        -  )    **"*  *'®P*'  '**'• 


CuiLi^Export  Duties,)^90ih  May,  1859. 


Of  Copper  smelted  by  Chilian  coal 


!  4  per  cent  ad  ybL  I  Free 


TAS 


800 


TAS 


TASMANIA.  Since  the  abolition  of  transportation,  tbe  name  of 
baa  been  given  to  the  colony  of  Yan  Diemen's  Land.  Accoidiiig  to  the 
taken  on  Slst  March,  1857,  l^e  population  waa  ascertained  to  nnmber  81,492 
persona.  On  the  lat  January,  1859,it  was  estimated  to  be  84,420.  Hie  increaas 
In  the  last  decennial  period  is  very  small,  but  is  accounted  for  by  the  fitti  thaxxa 
the  three  years  succeeding  the  gold  discoyeiy  in  Victoria  in  November,  18S1,  ao 
less  tlian  45,884  persons,  principally  men,  left  Tasmania  fm  the  uncertain  em- 
ployment of  gold  digging.  The  revenue  of  the  Colony  in  1858  was  £391,70€^ 
and  in  1859  (indudmg  a  balance  brought  on  from  previona  yeara  of  £34,167) 
£312,047.    The  expenditure  was  in  1858,  £357,538,  and  in  1859,  £907,109. 

Wool  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain,  tiie  annual  quanthj  varies  Cram 
400,000  to  600,000  pounds,  worth  from  £400,000  to  £500,000  a  year  in  the  Lon- 
don maiket.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Tasmania  is  about  1,600,000.  The  ammal 
cUp  is  Uierefore  from  2  to  2f  pounds  from  each  sheep.  There  aie  more  tSiaa 
30,000  pigs  in  the  Gokmy,  80,000  cattle  and  21,563  horses.  On  the  1  si  Jannafr, 
1859,  there  were  150,000  acres  of  land  under  mltivation,  100,000  of  which 
was  with  grain.  Nearly  two  million  acres  of  land  are  rented  fit>m  the  Crown  by 
sheep  and  cattle  holders  for  depasturing  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  average  zentid 
being  over  one  pound  for  cvcay  hundred  acres,  paid  yearly  in  advanoa. 

The  total  imports  into  tiie  Colony  in  1859  were  in  value  £1,164,526  (Hohart 
Town  £662,397  and  Lannceston  £502,129),  and  the  total  exports  £1,085,905 
(Hobart  Town  £554,547  and  Lannceston  £531,558.)  The  following  aie  the 
figures  for  the  hist  five  years:— Exports:  1855,  £1,428,629;  1856,  £l,207,8(S; 
1857,  £1,354,655;  1858,  £1,151,609;  1859,  £1,085,905.  Lnporta:  1855^ 
£1,559,797;  1856,  £1,442,106;  1857,  £1,271,087;  1858,  £1/^8,612;  1859^ 
£1,164,526. 

The  AxouiTT  of  Custoxb'  lEtavsNUB  and  Pobt  Chasoes  collected  at  the  Pobzs 
of  HoBABT  Town  and  IiAWCSBTov,  respectively,  have  been:— 


1     Tevi. 

Port  of  Hotparti 

iilil 

£ 
100,891 
83,906 
8S,475 
84,299 
74,879 

£ 
57,879 
6fi,S«9 
68,830 
67,829 
.     66,884 

A  Rbtdbv  showing  the  Quahtitt  and  Yjjaje  of  Wool  and  Tradx  On. 
exported  from  Tasmaxoa^  from  the  Year  1848  to  1857  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Wool. 

TKAiir  On.           1 

Balea 

£ 

TmiBb 

£ 

1648 

18,433 

195,143 

1015 

47,309 

1849 

17,681 

202,384 

6221 
92l{ 

36,830 

1860 

19,617 

246,869 

49,647 

1661 

19,279 

248,963 

928 

4a.oa 

1862 

15,414 

246,201 

632 

36,776 

1868 

19,624 

826,096 

839 

30,106 

1854 

19,774 

325,884 

225 

27,423 

1855 

18,939 

878,822 

586 

46,165 

1866 

19,618 

819,961 

877 

54,280 

1857 

23,757 

383,646 

570 

45,136 

TAS  301  TEA 

Bates  Of 
The  following  is  the  Tariff  of  the  CJolony : —  Duty.  • 

9.  d. 
Biwidy  and  an  other  Bpli1ta,oord!alB,aDd  strong  wH.ten,eiofli»tingrQm,  per  gan  13  0 
Ram,  ditto  .  .  .  .  .    10    0 

And  (K)  on  in  proportion  with  respect  to  spirits,  cordials,  and  strong  waters  in 
bottle,  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  not  being  less  than  one- 
eli^th  pert  of  a  gidlon. 
Wines,  in  wood,  per  gallon .  .  .90 

Ditto  in  bottle^  per  dozen  reputed  quarts  .  .60 

Ditto,     ditto,    per  dozen  reputed  pints  .  .  .30 

And  80  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  dozen  reputed 
quart  or  pint  bottles. 
Tobacco,  per  pound  .  .  .  •  :     9    6 

Ditto,  soaked,  for  sheep-dreeslng,  ditto  .  .  .     0    s 

Cigars,  ditto  •  .  •  •  .30 

Snnff,  ditto    .  .  •  •  .03 

Tea,    ditto     .  .  •  ■*  .  .08 

Cofltee,  ditto  .  .  •  .     0    1| 

Refined  sugars,— that  is  to  say,  loaf  and  crashed  sugars,  and  sugar  candy,  per  cwt     6   0 
All  other  sugars  and  molasses,  ditto  .90 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a  hundred  weight, 
not  being  leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight 
Dried  fruits,  per  pound       .  .01 

Hops,  ^tto    ...  >     0    9 

Malt,  per  bushel  .  ■  .10 

If  alt  liquors  in  wood,  per  gallon  0    8 

Ditto  in  bottle,  per  dosen  reputed  quarts  .  •  .16 

Ditto,  ditto,  perdozen  reputed  pints       .  .  •  .09 

And  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  tiian  one  dozen  reputed 
quarts  or  pinta. 

TEA.  ThecoDsiimptioix  of  tea  has  enormously  increased  of  late  years.  In 
1836,  as  mentioned  at  page  646,  a  oonsnmption  of  49,000,000  lbs.  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  considered  extraordinanr,  but  in  1860,  the  conBomption  reached 
86,200,000  lbs.,  haTing  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show;— 

lbs. 

1842  -   37,355,911 

1843  -   40,293,393 

1844  -   41,363,770 
1846   -   44,193,433 

1846  -  46,740,344 

1847  -  46,814,821 

1848  -  48,784,789 

1849  -  60,021,676 

1850  -  61,172,309 

1851  -  63,949,069 

The  export  of  tea  from  the  single  port  of  Shanghai  in  China,  in  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1860,  was  53,463,770  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  14,031,778  Ibsl  over  the 
previous  year's  exports.  The  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  on  ^e  1st  June,  1853,  to 
\8  \0d  per  lb.;  for  the  6th  April,  1857,  toUbd  per  lb.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  tea  duty  now  reaches  nearly  £5,500,000. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  where  it 
pays  no  duty,  and  is  a  cheap  article  as  compared  witib  other  countries,  is  much 
afibcted  in  ordinary  years  by  price.  It  will  therefore  approximate  veiy  near  the 
truth  to  apportion  this  i^gregate  consumption  according  to  population.  In  1850; 
with  a  populution  of  23,200,000,  the  consumption  of  tea  was  27,858,482  lbs. ;  in 
1 859,  with  a  population  of  30,400,000,  the  consumption  was  36,504,21 8  lbs.  The 
consumption  of  tea  in  France  is  very  limited.  The  mean  annual  consumption  in 
the  years  1848  to  1852,  was  but  387,844  lbs.,  and  in  1853  to  1857,  417,344  lbs. 
The  consumption  of  coffee,  on  the  contrary,  reaches  53,000,000  lbs.  besides  an  in^ 
mense  quantity  of  chicory.  In  Holland  about  3,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  used,  in 
North  Germany,  2,000,000,  and  in  Russia,  14,000,000  lbs. 

Paraguat  l^A.  A  large  trade  in  this  tea,  obtained  from  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  several  species  otllex,  is  carried  on  in  some  of  the  South  American 
States.  The  exports  from  Paraguay  average  about  25,000  cwts.  per  annum,  of 
the  vulue  of  20«  to  30*  per  cwt.  Brazil  exports  of  this  tea  to  the  value  of  £500,000 
annually,  and  the  quantity  imported  into  Chili  averages  35.000  cwt. 


lbs. 

1869 

• 

64,713,034 

1863 

- 

68,834,067 

1854 

a 

61,968,041 

1866 

- 

63,429,286 

1866 

• 

63,278,813 

1867 

* 

69,182,101 

1868 

• 

73,196,686 

1859 

- 

76,362,008 

1860 

- 

86,200,000 
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An  Accotnrr  showing  tlie  QmnTrrt  of  Tb*  annnaHy  entared  ftw  Hovx  Co*- 
SUMPTION  in  the  United  Kihodoii,  with  theaTerage  and  aggregate  AaoirsT 
or  Ddtt  collected  Iherecn],  BpedlyiDg  the  Quintitt  tntered  in  Loxdon,  dw 
Ahocnt  of  DuTT  thereon,  the  QuiKtin  entered  in  Fobts  other  Ibao  Lox- 
DON,  and  the  Aantmr  of  Dttri  thereon,  and  severallT,  (he  rclatiTc  Fbb-<:ent- 
AOEof  Ihpori  and  PEK-CBNtAGB  of  Dtni  collected,  &can  the  Yeai  1S48  to 
1859  inclusire. 
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TEAK.  In  1633  wo  oal?  imported  3«  loads  of  teak  fhun  places  within  tha 
liioita  of  the  East  India  Compan^a  tenitoriea,  and  13,6M  loads  froin  other  qaat^ 
ton.  In  1843  the  Indian  ahipments  had  advanced  to  547S  loads,  and  ia  IM9 
to  17,460  loads  ont  of  a  total  import  of  37,702  loads.  In  1859  the  total  impoiti 
were  39,659  loads,  of  which  24,096  loads  came  from  India,  4673  l«d«  baa 
Bieira  Leone,  and  B90  loads  th>m  other  qoarters.  The  go-called  Afncan  mk 
is  tlie  prodnce  of  Ol^fitldia  Afrieana.  It  is  every  jm  becoming  mine  scaim, 
and  has  to  be  bronght  trnta  a  long  distance  in  the  intGrior.  In  1841  we  received 
13,137   load)  &oin  Western  Afiica,  bat  in  1B99  (he  impcats  were  under   5000 

TEBRA  JAPONICA.  This  is  a  trade-name  fbr  gambifr,  an  latringeDt 
tanning  snbetancs :  the  imports  and  prices  (or  the  last  thirteen  yean,  will  b« 
fbnnd  at  pages  194,  195. 

TEXAS.  The  area  of  this  State  is  274,356  sqnaie  milea.  Fk^mUtkn  in 
1850,  313,593,  of  which  154,034  were  whites.  Austin  is  the  capital,  lie  esti- 
mated  qoauiiQ'  of  vacant  pnblic  lands  is  abont  one  hundred  tnilliona  of  acrea. 
The  Wne  of  me  exports  in  the  /ear  ending  June  30, 1858,  was  about  £500,000^ 
andoftheimpoitaocly  £33,680.  lexM  was  admitted  into  th«  Americas  Uniom 
in  1849. 
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TIMBER.  In  1851  were  imported  over  one  million  loads  of  sawn  or  split 
timber,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  onsawn  timber.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  entire  progress  of  timber-consumption,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  data  for  estimating  home  production,  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  entered, 
and  the  subdivision  of  dimensions,  &c.  But  as  the  total  consumption  of  squared 
timber  in  1801  was  but  161,869  loads ;  in  1881,  546,078  loads  ;  in  1851, 
1,061,477  loads;  and  in  1859  about  the  same  amount,  we  can  perceive  how 
immense  has  been  the  increase  during  the  present  centurj. 

The  total  quantity  of  wood  and  timber  miported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1859  consisted  of  the  following  :— 


Shlp-bnildlni;  woods 

Squared  tlmter 

Sawn  or  split  thnber 

Staves 

Firewood 

Lathwood 

Spars  or  poles 

Dye-woods 

Hardwoods 


7,163  loads. 
1,141,959  loadSL 
1,472,667  loads. 
115,616  loads. 
S7,440  fathoms. 
14,482  fathoms. 
6,637  great  hundreds. 
49,349  tons. 
10,861  tons. 


The  airgregate  value  of  these  woods  was  £9,893,225,  besides  mahogany  and  teak 
separately  noticed,  the  computed  value  of  which  was  £702,799.  The  duties  on 
timber  have  been,  on  squared-timber  from  British  possessions,  l»  per  load  since 
10th  October,  1842;  on  foreign  timber,  7t  6d  per  load  since  15th  April,  1851 ; 
deals  and  battens.  2f  Id'British,  and  104  foreign,  from  the  tame  dates.  Lath, 
Is  per  fathom  British,  and  12«  foreign.  All  sUp-building,  dye-woods  and  hard- 
woods, iree  since  1845. 

TIN.  The  total  quantity  of  tin-ore  raised  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in  1 858 
was  10,618  tons,  the  average  value  of  which  was  about  £64  per  ton.  This  black 
tin  or  tin-ore  produces  on  the  average  65  per  cent  of  metaUic,  or  white  tin  as  it 
is  called.  The  quantity  of  this  metsl  of  British  produce  brought  into  the  market 
is  about  7000  tons  annually,  worth  about  £624,000.  Our  annual  imports  of  tin, 
chiefly  from  the  eastern  countries ,  amounts  to  2800  tons.  Of  l^is  foreign  tin  there 
is  exported  about  350  tons,  of  British  tin  2800  tons.  About  600  tons  of  foreigja 
tin-ore  and  regulns  are  also  imported  yearly.  The  article  tinned  plates  is 
shipped  yearly  to  the  value  of  £1,500,000,  besides  tin  and  pewter  wares  to  the 
extent  of  £30,000  to  £40,000. 

TOBACCO.  In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  a  series 
of  years,  I  direct  attention  to  the  following  official  returns  : — 


TOBACCO  STATISTICS. 

Tears. 

Quantity 
Imported. 

Retained  for  home 
consumption. 

1860 
1861 
1859 
1863 
1864 
1856 
1866 
1857 
1868 
1869 

C  Mannlkctared 
\  UnmanafEUTtnred 
(  Mannftuitared 
(  Unmanufiustured 
(  Manoftctnred 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactured 
Unmanobctured 
1  Manuikctured 
(  Unmanufitctured 
(  Manulkctured 
( Unmanufiictured 
( Manufactured 
( DnmanuliMtured 
Manu&ctnred 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactured 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactured 
Unmanufoctured 

lbs. 

1,557,518 
86,166,358 

2,331.862 
81.049,654 

2.948,515 
83,185,035 

4,312.037 
29,348,568 

2,710,063 
82.492,851 

2  651.544 
36.820,846 

1,8.>5,104 
44,788,130 

1,699.177 
42,048,  S36 

2,673,925 
49,643,780 

2,064. 6S6 
48,606,679 

lbs. 

196,446 
27,887,960 

209,337 
27,705,687 

199,711 
28,218,657 

216,127 
39,318,563 

205,910 
80,198,975 

218,583 
80,274,001 

249,237 
82,329,731 

252.880 
32,604,033 

259,039 
33,8'>0,gil 

297,976 
34,492,076 

TOB  aw  TUN 

The  progress  of  the  export  trade  sinoe  1852  may  be  thus  traced:— 


sxFoaTS  or  TOBAOca 


ftmrm. 

Muniftictartd. 

UBinaniiDMtiured. 

TmRL 

MtnafartBTed. 

UnmazmfiMtB 

lOHB* 

Iba. 

Ibt. 

IbflL 

lbs. 

1892 

1,808,096 

6,574,954 

1856 

1,541.381 

10,507,219 

1853 

i,  107,893 

9,19^576 

18S7 

930,827 

10.G«3,979 

1854 

2,440,857 

11,318,594 

1858 

1,245.263 

9,93i!L97S 

18M 

S,  114, 121 

8,719,884 

1859 

1,565,345 

ll,171«Sci« 

1850 

1     A3,683,208 

1865 

1851 

• 

.        4.466,499 

1856 

1858 

• 

4,542,571 

1857 

1853 

• 

4,728,648 

1858 

1854 

• 

4,773,553 

1850 

'Riese  statistics  prore  that  the  trade  is  liftble  to  serere  finctoatioiis,  asid  that 
the  gains  or  losses  of  those  immediately  interested  in  it  most  be  of  an  eactensire 
character.  This  point,  howerer,  is  an  individaal,  and  not  a  natioiial  qnesticm ; 
but,  viewing  it  in  the  latter  light,-  we  ma^  reasonably  ask— would  it  be  wise  to 
abolish  duties  upon  a  single  article  of  lozniy  which  yield  an  amount  equal  to 
an  annual  inoome  tax  of  fivepence  in  the  pound,  in  oider  that  we  may  haTe  an 
additional  number  of  confirmed  consumers  of  tobacco  at  a  lower  cost  to  them- 
selves  ?  The  amount  of  revenue^from  tobacco  must  seem  enormoos,  when  we 
draw  attention  to  the  annexed  i^tnms,  showing  the  net  produce  in  a  secis  of 
yeaxB: — 

vwn  mnrr  tm  tobaooo. 

£4,881,600 
5,0!9,68S 
5,103,520 
5,212,604 
5,552,347 

The  duty  on  tobacco  is  still  Sa  Id  and  a  fraction  per  pound. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE.    With  the  following  countries  we  hare 
treaties  oi  recimodtv,  containing  "  most  fayoured  nation'  danses,  and  rlan-rn 
providing  that  British  ships  shall  reoeire  national  treatment  unconditioiiiaDy:^ 
Boliviay  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  Honduras,  Johanna,   MecUenbniig>ScfaweD% 
Mecklenbugh-Strelitz,   Mexico,   Morocco,   New   Granada,  Oldenburg^h,  tiie 
Rcmian  States,  and  Yenesuela.    With  the  following  countries  we  have  treaties 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  which  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  is  oonditkmal: 
Austria,  Oosta  Rica,  Dominica,  Ec^uator,  Guatemala,  Hanover,  Liberia,  Para- 
guay, Russia,  Sardinia,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Uruguay.    With  AbjasiiBa 
we  have  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  a  most  favouied  nation  clause^  with 
Belgium  one  witn  a  national  treatment  clause ;  with  Borneo  a  simple  tzeatv, 
not  ci  reciprocity,  containing  a  most  favoured  nation  clause,  and  one  pro- 
viding that  British  ships  do  not  pay  more   than   a   dollar  per  ton ;    with 
China,  Ji^mui,  and  Persia  a  simple  treaty,  containing  most  mvoured  natini 
clauses  ;  with  Denmark  a  reciprocity  trea^  providing  for  national  treatment; 
with  France,  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  dated  January,  1826,  with  a  most  favoured 
nation  dause,  and  provision  for  national  treatment  in  direct  trade  and  in  ballast; 
with  Frankfort,  Greece,  Prussia,  and  Tuscany,  reciprocity  treaties  providing  for 
national  treatment;  and  with  Muscat,  a  simple  treaty  with  a  most  fiivoored 
nation  clause,  and  provision  that  sums  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  on  imports 
shall  cover  tonnage  dues.    With  the  Netherlands  we  have  treaties  of  recipro- 
city, placing  us  conditionally  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  and 
providing  for  national  treatment.   With  Peru  we  have  a  reciprocity  treaty,  with 
a  conditional  most  favoured  clause,  and  provision  for  national  treatment  on 
vessels  over  200  tons  j  witii  Portugal  and  Sicily  a  similar  treaty,  providing  for 
national  treatment  in  direct  trade  and  ballast    With  Siam  we  have  a  simple 
treaty,  with  a  most  favoured  clause,  which  provides  that  British  shipjnng  shall 
be  exempt.    Finally,  with  Switzerland  and  Turkey  we  have  reciprocity  treaties 
with  a  most  fiivoured  nation  clause. 

TRIPOLL  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  Tripoli,  in  1857,  was  151 
of  16,007  tons,  bringing  caigoes  valued  at  £110,800,  of  the  vessels  27  of  3424 
tons  were  British. 

TUNIS.    The  number  of  vessels  tiiat  entered  at  the  Fort  of  Golitta,  (Tonis) 
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is  1854, W8«  547t  of  63,898  tona^  bringing  mereliand&eof  the  vakte  of  £3S6»488; 
of  these  68  ships  and  17,071  tons  were  British. 

TU&MERIC.  The  importB  of  lhi&  root  ore  now*  huge,  ammuiting  in  the  thxee 
yean  endingwith  1859,  to  SSOO  tons,  worth  about  £15.  lOt  pcv  toiB. 

TUBPENTINB.  The  foreigii  iamorts  of  thia  oleo*rarin,  cbreflj  reoeiTed 
ftomthe  United  States,  seem  to  be  on  uededine.  The  imports  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  hare  ranged  from  13,500  tons  to  24,000  toDS,  per  ammrn.  In  1840,  thv 
imports  were  881,50a  cwts.;  in  1850, 487,121  ewtSL$  and  in  1859,256,668  owtL 

TUSEET.  According  to  the  eensos  taken  In  l^M,  ^e  popalatien  of  the 
Tnrkish  Eiaptre  was  hi  Earope  15,500,000;  hi  Asia,  16,060,000;  in  Afncay 
3^800^000.  Total,  35,360,000.  Our  exports  to  Tmkey  Proper  average  aboat 
£4,000,600,  and  oar  impfurto  therefrom  £2,780,000. 

FiHAKCBS.  The  pabUe  debt  of  the  Ottoman  Enqiro  in  1854,  fasehidEiig  the 
floatiniC  debt  and  paper  monej,  stood  aS  about  £9^006^000^  sinee  then  the  Bossiaff 
war  and  other  expenses  haTO  forther  disorganised  the  finances  and  tiiere  hnn 
been  a  great  accmnulatiott  of  debt.  In  1854  a  k>an  of  £5,000^000  at  6  per  eent 
was  announced,  but  only  £3,000^000  issued.  In  August,  1855,  a  4  per  cent  loan 
for  £5,000,000  was  eondnded  under  the  gnstranteo  of  England  and  Franee  to 
Biford  the  Qo>femnent  peooniaiy  aesistance  in  its  struggle  against  Buma.  In 
December,  1856,  another  loan  was  raised  of  £l2,000,0(w  at  6  per  cent,  of  whidi 
fire  nullions  were  applied  to  tiw  neeessities  of  the  State,  three  millions  ibr  the 
Sultan,  and  four  millions  for  redeeming  tiie  psfier  numej,  and  lo  eqmUize  and 
render  uniform  the  depreciated  sflyer  and  copper  coin.  In  liaj  1858,  a  loan  for 
£5,000,000  was  contracted  locaOyat  7  per  cent,  and  new  State  obligations  issued 
for  £4,S50^OOO  at  6  percent.  In  October,  1858,  another  loan  of  £5,000,000  was 
brought  out,  and  in  the  oloee  of  1860  a  fiurther  loan  of  about  £16,000|000  waa 
sought  In  France  and  partiaQr  obtained. 

:nie  ordinary  rerenne  of  Tmtey  is  about  £6,732,000,  besides  £427,350  tri- 
bute fhan  the  dependent  provinces.  The  expenditure  and  oflUaal  peculation  are 
great;  but  the  resources  of  the  countey  are  considerable,  and  if  dnfy  derekmed, 
win,  with  peace,  extended  trade,  and  improved  internal  means  of  coflamnnieatu>n, 
do  much  towards  benefltiag  the  country. 

PoBTs.  CMsitmtinopie.  The  Tessels  that  entered  at  Coastsntiaapk  hi  1856 
were  17,868,  messuiinff  3,750,000  tons. 

The  foUowhig  is  a  Tabulab  Bbpobt  of  Ae  Bmrma  Statistios  of  tfao 
Port  of  Cokstahtinoplb  for  the  year  1859.*— 


CoanMes. 

Ani?ala 

TOMi 

Depart 
tores. 

Toaa. 

Total  Of 
Ships. 

Total  of 
Tons. 

^     /Tiii*«7 

3^1  WaOachto 

£Ei8«rrU 

^     I  Samoa 

Amor  lea    ~             <■ 

England    - 

Anrtria      - 

Bdgiom    - 

Bremen      •             • 

Denmark  - 

Spain 

Franee 

Greece 

Holland     - 

lonlaa  Uanda 

Lnbeck      - 

Mecklenburg 

Kaplea 

Pnuala 

Rnsaia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

4,8«ft 

410 

170 

41 

816 

86 

1,868 

9Vi 

10 

8 

31 

8 

118 

8,3.54 

136 

467 

1 

110 

851 

109 

406 

887 

569,869 

89.098 

16,060 

9,808 

90.090 

9,201 

460,166 

848,988 

8,897 

l«9a8 

6,579 

1,030 

84,887 

657,708 

90,978 

80^065 

91 

13,159 

106,851 

94,618 

165,896 

87,916 

4,889 

437 

164 

44 

917 

96 

MIS 

988 

10 

8 

81 

9 

118 

8^376 

133 

[         459 

uJ 

804 
119 
417 
389 

497,019 

48,609 

1M3] 

6,548 

19,785 

9,901 

474,918 

8H999 

8,997 

1,938 

8,579 

1.060 

91,357 

658,708 

20,569 

77,588 

91 

1U019 

102,509 

98.947 

M7»970 

85,868 

9,984 

857 

834 

86 

438 

82 

8;l78 

90 
16 
89 

4 

926 

6,780 

969 

919 

9 
231 
715 
921 
898 
670 

1,056,874 

82,597 

81,191 

18,856 

89,885 

18,409 

93^08I 

708,598 

7,994 

8^866 

11,158 

9,060 

48,714 

1,116,406 

41,549 

157,558 

162 

93,964 

908,758 

60,565 

883^766 

178,680 

TMals  - 

18,681 

9,658,279        18,836 

9,607,947 

97,099 

5t060,596 
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The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Smyrna  is  about  £2,600»000y  and 
of  the  exports  nearly  the  same. 

'  In  1856,  1772  vessels,  of  442,253  tons,  arriTed  at  Smyrna.  At  Samsooo, 
the  imports  in  Hie  same  year  were,  in  B^tish  steamers,  £318,651;  ezparts^ 
£202,167.  The  imports  at  Rhodes  by  British  steamers  in  1857  were  £1S9,774, 
and  the  exports  to  the  valne  of  £95,697.  At  Alezandretta,  in  Syria,  the  Teaeds 
which  entered  in  1856  were  196  ships,  and  66,557  tons,  of  which  41  ships,  and 
13,659  tons,  were  British.  At  the  Moldavian  port  of  Galatz,  on  the  Daanbe, 
in  1852,  628  vessels  cleared,  of  104,189  tons,  of  which  165,  and  28,545  tooa 
were  British.  Their  cargoes  were  principally  grain,  comprising  187,555  qoartera 
of  wheat,  96,900  onarters  of  rye,  and  329,279  quarters  of  maixe.  The  valve  of 
the  imports  at  Galatz  in  1855  were  £624,880,  and  of  the  exports  £l,174,3G0. 

At  the  port  of  Ibraila,  1128  ships,  registering  195,418  tons,  cleared  in  1851, 
taking  cargoes  comprising  343,584  qrs.  of  wheat,  80,278  qrs.  of  baiiej,  and 
725,259  qrs.  of  maize.  Of  the  ships,  174,  of  33,775  tons,  were  British.  The 
value  of  the  imports  at  Ibraila  in  1855  were  £152,120,  and  of  Ae  exports 
£  1,523,720.  The  declared  value  of  British  exports  to  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
averaged  £150,000,  and  to  Smyrna  and  Palestine  £700,000. 

TUSCANY.  The  Grand  Duke  Leopold  having  quitted  the  Duchy  in  April, 
1860,  owing  to  a  popular  movement,  a  provisional  Government  was  formed,  and 
tiie  Duchy  annexed  to  Sardinia.  The  population  in  August,  1859,  waaJ  ,806,940, 
The  city  of  Florence  had  114,081  inhabitants. 

The  revenue  is  about  £1,500,000.  The  public  debt  in  1856  stood  at 
£4,162,442.  The  imports  in  1855  were  of  the  value  of  £3,006,564,  and  the 
exports  of  £2,3234238.  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of  Legboni 
m  1856  were  4667,  of  these  227,  and  59,593  tons,  were  Britbh.  The  British 
trade  with  Tuscany  is  exports  to  the  value  of  about  £1,000,000,  and  of  imports 
£600,000.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  State  in  1858  comprised 
959,  measuring  59,023  tons,  of  which  184  venielB,  and  38,499  tons,  were  aquare- 
rigged,  and  the  rest  lateen-rigged. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Under  the  articles  Balance  of  Trade,  Ck>LONiB8,  Coioibrce,  Exports. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  and  other  special  heads,  all  the  departments  of 
British  industnr,  production  and  finance,  have  been  noticed,  it  will  therefore 
suffice  to  introduce  here  statistics  of  population,  &c.  and  later  returns  than  wen 
accessible  when  previous  sheets  were  sent  to  press. 

The  population  of  the  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  may  be  stated  as  fol]ow8>— 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland  and  British  Ides 
Ireland  -  •  . 

Army  and  Navy  afloat     •  • 

S7,674,35S  19.013,893 

The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the 
census  of  1851,  was  as  follows:  London,  2,362,236  (now  assumed  to  be3,000,000); 
laverpool,  375,965;  Manchester,  with  Salford,  401,321 ;  Birmingham*  232,841; 
Leeds,  172,270;  Bristol,  137,328;  Sheffield,  135,310;  GUugow,  329,097;  Edin- 
burgh, 160,302;  Dublin,  258,361;  BelfiiSt,  100,300. 

^e  large  decrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland  is  to  be  ascribed  to  emigratioii. 
The  num^r  of  electors  registered  in  England  and  Wales  in  1859,  borougfa  and 
county,  was  968,892;  in  Scotland,  105,1 30;  in  Ireland,  200,242.  TotiU,  1,274.264. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1851  was,  in  England  and  Wales,  3,278,039; 
Scotland, 366,650 ;  Ireland,  1,047,735 ;  United  Kingdom,  4,692,424.  The  number 
of  members  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  654.  The  amount  of  pio- 
perty  assessed  to  the  property  and  income  tax  in  the  United  Kinedom  in  1857, 
under  ^e  three  principal  schedules,  was  nearly  £267,000,000.  The  gross  esti- 
mated rental  of  property  assessed  to  the  poor  rate  in  England  and  Wales  was 
£86,077,676,  the  rateable  value  as  assessed  being  £71,840,271.  The  estimated 
rental  for  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  has  not  been  ascertained. 


CenaoB  of  185L 

|r^^f»f^  issa. 

17,937,609 

19,S53.eiO 

a.031.868 

a,ia8,8G0 

6,552,S86 

6kO90^4SS 

168,490 
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and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Amount  of  PropertT  AsMssed  to  Property  and 
Income  Tax  in  ISftT  under  Schednle  A 

103,496,353 

13,583,749 

11,915,286 

U                      M                       II                     B         - 

41,186,404 

5,932,156 

3,583,588 

II                 w                 n                 D       - 

73,511,937 

14,109,149 

4,577,874 

CD8TOM8  DuTT  Collected  at  the  principal  Pobts  in  1859. 

EVOLAIUN                                   £ 

SOOTLAVa 

£ 

London 

13,740,941 

Olaagow    - 

- 

813,090 

liTerpool  -             • 

8,661,663 

Greenock  - 

•> 

808,454 

Bristol 

1,»3,649 

Leith 

. 

512,873 

Hull 

997,406 

Aberdeen  - 

• 

97,351 

Newcastle  - 

979,890 

Port  Glasgow 

m 

70,362 

Plymoath  - 

984,796 

Dondee 

m 

66,251 

Manchester 

189,817 

Grangemouth 

- 

37,469 

Folkestone 

177,980 

Montroee  - 

m 

35,045 

Exeter 

102,1M 

Perth 

-• 

18,537 

Sunderland 

99,110 

Stockton    - 

80,399 

ISSLAHO. 

Gloucester 

79,960 

Dnblfn       - 

- 

1,053,510  1 

Chester      - 

73,638 

Belflwt       - 

- 

375,976 

Preston 

69,183 

Cork 

. 

365,337 

Whitehaven 

68,780 

Limerick   - 

• 

173,466 

Shields      - 

66,886 

Londonderry 

. 

138,183 

Grimsby    - 

47,800 

Waterford 

- 

85^697 

Portsmouth 

88,357 

Newry 

- 

81,780 

Yarmouth 

88,857 

Dundalk    - 

. 

80,575 

Hartlepool 

88,666 

Galway 

. 

39,784 

Kewharen  - 

80,657 

Sllgo 

" 

34,141 

The  following  table,  taken  in  connection  with  that  given  nnder  Shtfpiho  at 
pages  266  and  STl^farnifihes  the  latest  particulars  respecting  the  statistics  of  the 
british  colonies  and  possessions. 

PoFULATiONy  BBTEin7B,  Debt,  and  ExTERKAL  CoicMEBCB  cf  the  British 

Colonies  and  Possessions  beyond  the  seas. 


Biitifth  Colonies  and 
Poflsessiona. 

Population. 

Rerenue. 

Debt. 

* 
Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Ex- 
ports and 
Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

EuropeanPosaesRions. 

Heligoland     - 

8,800 

.- 

— 

notasce 

rtained 

Gibraltar 

17,750 

81,653 

none 

_ 

— 

Malta  and  Ooxo 

140,951 

142,383 

none. 

3,195,114 

1,538,994 

3,724,108 

Ionian  Isles     - 

339,736 

301,376 

300,000 

1,333,808 

973,474 

3,396,2!i3 

Asiatic  Possessiona 

IndU      ... 

185,908,377 

81,706,776 

97,851,807 

11,093,065 

38,378,474 

59.371,539 

Ceylon    -       -       - 

1,759,528 

654,961 

none 

3,444,889 

3,328,791 

5,778,680 

Hong  Kong     - 

75,503 

62,476 

none 

notasoe 

rtained 

Labuan  ... 

1,163 

8,788 

none 

16,097 

5,069 

21,166 

Straits  Settlementa  - 

353,000 

not  known 

none 

8,000,000 

7,000,000 

15,000,000 

Afirlcan  Colonies. 

Mauritius  and  Sey- 

chelles 

340.000 

553,167 

none 

3,785,353 

3,309,076 

4,994,439 

Cape  Colony  . 

367,096 

494,989 

868,711 

3,495,341 

1,798,179 

4,293,530 

Natal      -       »       - 

131,008 

50,905 

165,000 

184,549 

83,497 

267,046 

British  Kalfrarla    - 

unknown 

— 

— 

— 

-. 

— 

St  Helena       . 

5,480 

19,530 

none 

100,119 

37,973 

138,091 

Settlementa  on  West 

Coast 

Carried  forward  - 

195,357 

68,663 

none 

880,955 

606,945 

987,900 

189,216,719 

33,980,567 

99,185,518 

53,019,390 

44,838,471 

96,857,761 

• 

UNITED  STATES.  Tbe  total  population,  ■eooidiog  to  tbe  decsDnia 
«f  ISSO,  Dmnbered  31,374,896,  elauified  M  fidlowa: — 

>ust>M*  -  .  n.iii,«ai 


fopuliUoii  In  Um  TenUdlM,  InrJnilliig  Kuuu 


)t  each.    1!1>e«eai«i 


l,TB8,tM 


sa  tight  Statu  M1I7  the  fifth  and  last  an  glavebolding.    During  the 
■  DlfiMi*  haa  orertakea  the  taar  Statu  Iwt  on  the  Hrt.    b  athv 


897,664 
806,391 
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rapectBiheir  lefadire  poiifioiw ^reimclumged  ^06 1650.    Vii^ginia, ivhkih  in 
th«oeiisiitofl790<)ooinp9odtliefintpiaoe,ha8gimdii^  The 

growth  in  popnlnttoo  of  thvee  other  north-westetn  .States  ii  lamarkable  :^> 

18601  — 

MlcUgaa  ....  749,969 

WlMWUtal         «...  777,771 

lo^  ....  776,436 

The  cities  oontau^g  a  population  of  more  than  40,000  Jiomber  21. 
The  area  of  the  Free  fjabour  States  is  859,000  square  miles ;  of  the  Slave 
States,  959,980 ;  and  of  the  territories  in  which  the  question  of  fYee  or  Slave 
Labour  is  undetennined,  1^63,780 :  giving  a  total  area  for  the  United  States  of 
8,182,310  square  miles. 

The  real  and  penona]  property  In  the  Tree  States  Is  valaed  at  4,109,172,108  dollars 
Do.  in  the  Slave  Sfeataa,  Indsdtoiff  al«v«a  •  •  .  9.-936,081,781  doUam 
Do.  In  the  Slare  States,  not  including  slsTes  .       •       1,336,090,737  doUars. 

Hie  value  of  the  slaves  is  computed  fbr  the  iviMle  slave-pipnlation  at  500 
dollan  per  head.    The  total  number  of  persons  holding  slaves  is  847,525. 

The  revenue  of  the  Bepublic  in  1858  amounted  to  70,273,870  dollars,  or 
£14,640^8;  and  the  expenditure  to  81,585,668  dollars,  or  £16,997,014. 
Onstoms  yielded  41,789,621  dolhirs ;  sale  of  lands,  3,513,716  dollars;  and  **mis- 
oeUaneons"  iteais  the  huge  sum  of  24,970,533  dollars.  The  items  of  expenditure 
were: — Civil  list,  7^59,1*97  doUars;  ferejgn intercourse,  1,391^8  dollars;  In- 
terior Department,  '6,051,923  dollars  i  War  Department,  25,485,384  dollars ; 
Naval  Department,  13,976,000  dollars ;  and  Public  Debt,  9,684,538  dollars. 
The  Public  Debt  itself  stood  in  1858  at  44,910,778  dollars,  or  £9,356,412.  The 
total  registered  and  enrolled  sailing  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  4,320,417, 
and  the  steam  tonnage  729,390 ;  1225  vessels,  of  242,287  tons,  were  built  in  that 
year ;  4,395,642  tons  of  American  shipj^g  entered  ports  ^  the  States,  and 
4,490,033  tons  cleared  out  thence.  The  foreign  tonnage  exceeded  2,200,000  tons. 
The  imports  of  the  States  in  1858  (exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion)  were  vaJoed  at 
£54^62.220,  and  its  exports  at  £56,669,015.  The  value  of  the  domestic 
produce  exported  figures  for  .251,351,033  dollars,  out  of  the  total,  272,011,274 
dollars.  The  bullion  imported  was  £4,015,520,  and  that  exported  £10,965,239. 
The  imports  from  Gteat  Britain  figure  for  127,589,552  dollars,  and  the  exports 
thereto  for  204,049,595  dollars.  The  imports  from  France  figure  for  35,536,643 
dollars,  and  the  exports  thereto  fo  83,6^,793  dollars.  Spain  stands  next-;  the 
imports  thence  stand  at  37,729,527  dollars,  and  the  exports  thereto  at  25,210,961 
doUars.  The  sports  of  dome^ic  produce  trnm  the  States  included  in  1858  :— 
8,263,812  lbs.  of  tallow,  3,082,117  lbs.  of  butter,  8,098,527  lbs.  of  cheese, 
20,954,374  iba.  of  ham  4md  Won,  33,022,286  lbs.  of  bid,  8,926,196  busheb 
of  wheat,  3,51^,169  barrels  of  flour,  4,766,145  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
(cotton  mentioned  below\  5,410,225  lbs.  of  brown  soger,  3,784,557  lbs.  of 
candles,  4,738,981  lbs.  of  soap,  2,778,414  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  3,714,576  lbs.  of 
nailB,  2»S05,367  lbs.  of  leather,  .1,790,895  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  1,000,997  gallons 
of  grain  epirits,  and  3,508,071  gallons  of  molasses  spirits,  11,247,819  lbs.  of 
tobacco  and  snuff,  and  2,4^7,255  gallons  of  "  spirits"  <oll  ?)  of  tsrpeathie.  The 
value  of  the  cottqn  exported  was  131,386,661  doBsrs,  and  the  price  per  lb. 
(average)  11.70  cents.  Great  Britam  m  1858  took  780,952,389  lbs.  of  cotton, 
and  IVance  178,789,761  lbs.  56,491,655  pieces  of  money,  value  41,357,088 
dollars,  were  coined  at  the  Ifint  of  the  United  States  in  1858.  There  are  several 
gold  eoios,  called  double-eagles,  eagles,  hatf^agles,  quarter-eagles,  and  dollars. 
The  silver  ooias  are  isbieliy  ^oDare  and  fractions  of  dollars,  dimes,  half-dimes, 
three^ent  pieces,  and  "  fire-bars."  There  were,  in  1858, 1 422  banks  and  branches 
in  the  Union,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  394,622,799  dollars.  Their  circulation 
was  165,208,344  dolkurs,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposits  185,932,049  doIIarB. 
The  a|[gregate  of  immediate  liabilities  was  392,310,268  dollars,  and  that  of 
immediate  means  170,293,511  dollars.  In  1856  there  were  25,565  post-offices, 
with  a  revenue  or  7,620,822  dollars,  and  an  expenditure  of  10,405,286  dollars. 

The  exports  of  the  principal  staples  of  tne  United  States  in  1858  were 
as  foUowB:— Cottony  1,118,624,012  lbs.;  rice,  64|015  tierces^  value  1,870,578 
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dollan;  tobacco,  1S7,670  Uids.  Talne  17,009,787  doDan;  imiff  and  mamrfiMluiiMl 
tobacco,  value  2,410,224  dollan;  bread-atofEi  and  provisions,  value  50,683,3^5 
dollars.  The  following  shows  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  ezpotti 
for  the  five  years  ending  July  leeo. 

Ezpofte  Inipottfc 


18M 

• 

m 

• 

nS.964,918d0llirBi 

814.689,949  doOnlL 

18A7 

m 

m 

" 

368.949,144      „ 

860,89ai41       M 

1858 

• 

• 

m 

824,044,431       „ 

969,618.  ISO       n 

18W 

- 

- 

m 

856,789,461      ^ 

888.768.180      „ 

1860 

■ 

» 

m 

400.ia«,296      „ 

869.168,941       „ 

For  6  yean      «     1,771,470,941     „  1,659,078,804     « 

EseeM  of  eiportBOTer  importi  119,894,987  doQam 

Value  of  Ixports  from  and  Exports  to  Fobbion  Couhtrobs  in  1859. 


Imports 

Exports. 

DollaiB. 

DoUam 

United  Kingdom           -             • 

95,730,658 

168s0»5,84a 

Britista  Coloniet  and  PooMHloiii 

81,887,396 

853S3.747 

France           «             -             • 

85,291,591 

82.741,917 

Hanse  Towns 

14.164,486 

18.919,691           1 

CulMi              ... 

97,214,846 

14.4SS.I9I           1 

All  oUier  parts  of  the  worid 

184.579,996 

92,759,138          1 

TomAaB  of  the  Ukitbd  Statbs,  the  30th  Jane,  1855, 

The  registered  venelB  employed  in  the  fbrelgn' trade  •  •  9;S85^186 

The  enit^ed  Teaaela  employed  In  the  coasting  trade  9;491,1G8 

The  licensed  vesMls  nnder  twenty  tons  employed  in  Vbab  coasttng 

trade  ......      62,147 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  eod  fishery  •  ,     109.997 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery        •  91,694 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery      .  71 

The  licensed  vessels  nnder  twenty  tons  employed  In  the  cod  fishery    8,967 

lS3,e09 

Total    •  :  .  ;  •  0,912,060 

The  registered  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery   •  •  •      186.778 

The  registered  tonnage  employed  other  than  in  the  whale  fishery      •         1,848.859 

Total   ...  •  1,53S.1SS 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the  80th 

Jane,  1855  ....  •  •  6,912,000 

Whereof;  — ^~ 

Permanent  registered  tonnage  •  •  •  1,057,796 

Temporary  registered  tonnage  677,430 

Total  registered  tonnage         •  •  . 

Permanent  enrolled  tonnage  •  9,609,tt9 

Temporary  enrolled  tonnage  •  •  18,231 

Total  enrolled  tonnage      ....       9,615|7S0 
Licensed  tonnage  nnder  twenty  tons  employed  in  the  cod  fishery   .   8.987 
Total  licensed  tonnsge  nnder  twenty  tons  .  ■»      61,044 

Totsl      .....  5,912.000 

Of  the  enrolled  and  liceosed  tonnage  there  were  employed  on  the  

Coasting  trade            ......  9,491,108 

Cod  fishery          ...••••  102,927 

Mackerel  fishery         •             •              •              •             •              «  .    91,694 

Whale  fishery      .             .                    «                   •             •             •  70 

Total  »  •  ;  •  f  9,615,780 
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Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amoanting,  ••  above  slated,  to  S,SS5,186,  tbere  were  em- 
ployed In  steam  naylgation  ....  116,045 

Of  the  enrolled  tonnage,  amounting,  aa  abore  stated,  to  3,615,780,  there  were 

employed  in  Bteam  naTigatUm     .  .  .  •  .      655,239 

Total  steam  tonnage      ....  770,284 

The  total  tonnage  seems  rather  to  hare  decreased  than  increased.  In  1858 
the  aggregate  tonnage  was  5,049,807  tons,  of  which  2,361,595  tons  was  em- 
ployed in  uie  coasting  trade. 

Population  of  the  Eighteen  Fbeb  States,  according  to  the  latest  accoonts, 
and  their  Debt  as  returned  on  the  1st  January,  1859. 


Population. 

Debt— Dollars. 

Callfbmia 

507,067 

4,048,486 

Connecticut 

870,792 

65,000 

lUinois 

1,789,496 

11,188,454 

Indiana 

1,947,000 

9,241,529 

Iowa 

776,435 

128,010 

Maine 

583,169 

1,034,277 

Hassachasetta 

1,831,499 

6,313,456 

Michigan 

749,969 

2,3-^7,630 

Minnesota 

150,042 

250,000 

New  Hampshire 

317,976 

none 

New  Torlc 

8,827,000 

82,441,944 

New  Jersey 

489,555 

96,000 

Ohio 

2,283^982 

17,131,219 

Oregon 

48,000 

none 

Pennsylvania 

2,913,441 

89,268,111 

Rhode  IsUad 

147,545 

886,311 

Vermont 

814,120 

none 

1          Wisconsin 

777,771 

100,000 

The  population  of  the  Territories  a  few  years  ago  was  as  follows  : — Utah, 
11,380;  New  Mexico,  61,547;  Washington,  10,000;  Kansas,  75,000;  Nebraska, 
10,716;  Arizona,  10,000;  Dacotah,  8000;  Jefiferson  and  Nevada,  not  stated. 
Kansas  was  in  1861  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Free  State. 

According  to  the  census  of  I860,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  published, 
the  aggregate  population  of  these  Territories  was  384,856. 

P0PUI.AT10N  AKD  Debt  of  the  Fifteen  Slayb  States. 


Statea. 

Population. 

Debt— Dollars. 

Alabama 

841,704 

5,098,000 

831,218 

2,981,138 

Debiware      »                 • 

91,532 

none 

Florida 

110  823 

158.000 

Georgia 

1,075.977 

8,854,750 

Kentucky 

982,405 

^479,244 

Lonislana      > 

646,971 

10,701,642 

Maryland 

583,034 

14,854,204 

MIssisBippi     - 
Missonn 

606,526 

7,271,707 

682,044 

19,038,000 

North  Carolina 

869,039 

7,181,923 

Sonth  Carolina 

668,507 

6.192,748 

Tennessee      ••                  • 

1,002,717 

16,643,607 

Texas 

212,593 

none 

Virginia 

1,658,190 

83,005.159 

District  of  COlnmhla 

51,687 

none 

In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1859,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  six  principal 
Southern  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
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Tens  was  17l.t84;205  doUiMytt  mim 

New  Emrknd  States. 

PsooBESS  of  the  ExpobtK  and  Iivortb  t»f  the  fhoTBD 

Yean. 

Yalae  In  DoUam 


VNl 


Exports, 
American  Produce. 

Total  EzpoElii 

*,«*. 

184t 

1 

92.969,998 

104,691,534 

10O.TG2.aBr 

1843 

•77,T98,7«3 

64,846,489* 

64,758.799* 

1844 

99.715.179 

111,200.046 

108.43-%039 

1846 

99,299,776 

114,646,606 

117,2.54,864 

184« 

102,141,893 

118,488,516 

131.e9U797 

1847 

150,687,464 

158.648,623 

146,545.638 

1848 

182,904,121 

154,082.131 

184,998,«S 

164$ 

182.666,965 

145,755,820 

147,867,4S» 

1850 

131^946,913 

151,886.720 

178,138,818 

1851 

196,689,718 

216.888.011 

116,284,938 

1651 

192.868,984 

200,658,366 

212,945,44ft 

1853 

213.417,697 

230,976, 1 57 

267.976,647 

1854 

951,047,806 

278,241,064 

304.562,381 

185ft 

246,708,553 

275,166,846 

^1,468,825 

18fi« 

810,566.880 

326,964,908 

314,639,949 

1657 

838,985,065 

862.960,682 

360,890,141 

1658 

293,758,«79 

324,644,421 

282,613,15e 

1659 

■^■^ 

856,789.462 

338^768^130 

*  Only  nine  aontlia  of  1843.. 

The  Ftomss  in  Bo|mlalion  and  Commerce  of  the  Fbxhoipal  Posts  win  he 
seen  from  me  foUowiDg  detailB : — 

Sosiotu  ^e  popoladon  of  Oub  aty,  which  in  1850  was  13S3^a  was  le- 
tamed  in  1860  at  177,902.  The  great  increase  of  ocean  traffic  1^  ^e  Ciiiiaxd 
ateamers,  and  the  Indian  trade,  have  greatly  improved  the  oommeroe  of  the  part. 
In  1840-41  there  were  eanxttted  from  Calcntta  to  the  United  States,  in  21  snuU 
ships,  ahont  1700  tons  of  goods,  of  which  the  first  co6t  and  frei^t  did  not 
-exceed  1,250,000  dollaxa,  while  in  the  year  1856  there  anired  in  the  tTnited 
States  from  Calcatta'93  diips,  man^  of  them  upwards  of  SOOO  tana  harden, 
bringing  132,635  tons  of  goods,  of  which  the  freight  -alone,  at  a  frur  average  nte 
of  14  dollars  per  ton,  was  1,850,000  dollars,  and  the  first  cost  in  Cakntta  75 
dollars  per  ton,  wonld  make  an  aggregate  of  more  than  10,000,000  doDaza. 
l%iphiiiidiDg  and  the  prosecntion  of  the  fisheries  are  mach  carried  on  finm 
Boston.  In  1850  tiie  foreign  arrivals  at  Boston  nunbered  3000  vessels,  die  im- 
ports were  valued  at  30,000,000  doUars;  the  exports  at  9,400,000  dolIarB,  and 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  at  180,000,000  dollan.  In  1856»  the 
total  valae  of  the  exports  from  Boston  was  £5,378,622,  of  which  £2,932,551 
were  shipped  in  forei^  fessels.  The  value  ef  the  imports  in  the  same  year 
was  £8,602,980,  of  which  more  lihan  one-third  was  fit>m  Great  *^^-~ 


yew  Tork.  The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  increaaed  between  1850 
aad  1860  fixun  515,647  sools  to  814,277.  The  appended  statistics  present  the 
latest  retnms  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  port. 

The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  during  1859  was  25S6,  and  &e 
amount  of  tonnage  1,302,024,— whilst  during  the  same  period  1319  ibraigii 
vessels  entered,  with  a  tonnage  of  597,826.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  entries  of  American  and  fbreign  shipB  at  this  port  doling  tea 
years  :— 
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Tonnage  iRitered  at  New  York  tmh  Foreign  Ports. 


1«1H>   • 

1 

AniTAli. 

American 

rtnagBL 
Touuigak 

Total 
Touiaca. 

SMS 

887}Hv 

441,786 

1,849,886 

1861    - 

S840 

1»144,586 

479»6i6 

U634,061 

1M9    . 

S8a7 

usi.esi 

478,037 

1,709,986 

1853    • 

4079 

1.821.874 

491,560 

1,813,254 

1864    - 

4047 

1,438,888 

477,084 

1,919,416 

1855    • 

8391 

1,840.857 

330,000 

1,363,357 

1856    - 

S861 

1,684,588 

886,368 

3,070,858 

1857    - 

8851 

1,478,579       , 

493,425 

1,971,004 

1858    - 

8431 

1,360,048 

483,828 

1,693,871 

1859    . 

SM6 

M03,0M 

897,886 

1,898,850 

In  oomparmg  the  tonnage  of  1859  with  an  «v«iage  of  the  nine  preyions  years, 
ire  find  tiie  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  American  entrieB  to  he  my  4|  per  cent, 
whilst  the  increase  of  foreign  is  in  the  ratio  of  38  per  cent.  The  number  of 
▼essels  cleared  at  New  York  daring  1859  was  3353,  indnding  981,619  of  Ameri- 
can tonnage,  and  602^69  of  foreign.  The  foUowix^  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  totiu  American  and  foreign  vessels  cleared  at  New  Xork  for  foreign  ports 
from  the  jrear  1652  to  1859  incTosive':— - 

No. 


fSSI 

BOSS 

1,855,818 

1853 

34G9 

1,821.886 

1854 

1278 

1,528,104 

1855 

8086 

1,426,301 

1856 

SBM 

1,709,738 

1857 

S917 

1,633,707 

1858 

3851 

1,380,295 

1899 

SS5S 

1,584,186 

The  letnnm  for  the  oonsthig  trade  show  a  larger  amomit  of  tonnage  entered 
in  1859  than  during  teaj  previons  year  excepting  1855,  when  the  amount  entered 
was  614,045  tons  against  572,232  tons  in  1859.  The  coastwise  clearances^  how- 
ever, are  the  largest  of  any  period. 

We  append  the  foBowing  smimaiy  of  the  official  returns  of  the  domestic 
trade  damg  the  last  ten  yean  : — 


Entered  CoaftarlN. 

VODS, 

Ko.orTeaK]iu 

doarad  Ooaatwlae. 

1890 

VcofTaMsta. 

Italia. 

1938 

489,895 

4719 

1,020.070 

1851 

1768 

455.543 

48QS 

l,3U;94t 

1858 

1766 

497,840 

4680 

1,173,769 

1853 

1733 

607,531 

4789 

1.810,697 

1854 

1880 

543,453 

4779 

1,499.969 

1888 

1966 

614,045 

48GS 

1,378,888 

1856 

16(» 

839,461 

4696 

1,482,810 

1857 

1569 

503,679 

4183 

1,425.810 

1858 

1559 

499,138 

4381 

1,640,473 

1859 

1838 

572,233 

4098 

1.720,993 

This  return  must  neoessarily  he  imperiTect,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the 
system  by  whidi  it  has  been  obtained. 

The  law  passed  by  Congress  for  ensuring  a  STStcraatic  return  Of  the  coasting 
trade,  remains  comparatively  a  dead  letter;  it  is  to  be  trusted,  however,  that  for 
the  interests  of  commerce,  the  proper  authorities  will  enforce  its  strict  execution. 
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Philadelphia,  The  population  of  this  dty  wludi  in  1850  was  408,762,  is  now 
568,034.  There  are  in  this  State  1300  miles  of  canaL  Lb  coal  prodnctkn  has 
been  greatly  on  the  increase. 

Baltimore,  The  present  population  of  this  citj  is  214,037.  The  amount  oi 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1850  was  76,022 ;  vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  can  fie  at 
the  wharres  near  Fell's  Point,  and  those  of  200  tons  can  ^  np  to  the  town  in  the 
inner  harbours.    The  commerce  is  greats  for  which  it  enjoys  pecofiar  <»«^kh»* 

Charletton,  The  popolation  of  this  dtj  in  1860  was  40,194,  sbcnniig  a 
decline  of  abont  3000  souls  since  the  last  decennial  census.  The  commeroe  oi 
Charleston  is  extensive. 

Savannah.  The  popuktion  of  tliis  city  is  about  30,000.  It  has  a  good 
harbour.  Vessels  drawing  only  14  feet  of  water  can  oomie  iro  to  the  dty 
wharves,  but  larger  vessels  lie  at  Fathom  Hole,  3  miles  below*  Many  steamen 
of  a  large  size  navigate  the  river. 

MobUe,  The  population  is  about  30,000.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  deared 
in  British  ships  nom  this  port  (chiefly  cotton)  averages  from  £1,500,000  to 
£2,000,000.    The  British  imports  are  small,  only  reaching  £90,000.     In  1856, 

84  British  vessels  of  an  average  tonnage  of  over  1000  tons  entered  Molnle,  and 

85  cleared.  American  vessels  import  goods  to  about  £166,000,  and  take  sway 
produce  worth  £2,000,000  to  £3,000,000.  Cotton,  sawed  timber,  and  noral 
stores  are  the  chief  exports. 

New  Orleane,  The  population  of  tins  city  has  increased  from  116^5 
souls  in  1850  to  170,766  in  1860.  The  dearances  from  the  port  duringtfaeyear 
ending  October  1857  were  2185  vessds,  measuring  1,117,409  tons.  The  valua 
of  the  produce  reodved  at  the  port,  from  the  intttior,  was  £33,000,000.  Hie 
total  value  of  the  foreign  imports  in  ttie  year  ending  December  1857  was 
£5,288,068,  and  of  the  exports,  £23,957,044  sterling. 

The  corporation  have  farmed  out  to  contractcnn  the  right  to  collect  does  from 
ships,  vessels  and  steam  boats,  called  levee  or  wharfage  dues,  as  follows  :— 
20  cents  per  ton  for  every  vessd  of  1000  tons  and  under,  and  for  any  excess 
of  tonnage  15  cents  per  ton  $  tlius,  a  vessd  of  500  tons  pays  100  doll^a,  wiiile 
one  of  1200  tons  pays  230  dollars.  On  all  steam  ships  navieating  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  the  rate  is  1 5  cents  per  ton.  These  dues  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
dty  in  the  United  States,  and  when  the  heavy  expense  of  pilotage  and  towage 
from  the  bar  is  included,  are  extremdy  onerous  and  oppressive  to  the  shipping 
interest  The  pilotage  charged,  which  is  exacted  whether  the  ship  takes  a  pilot 
or  not,  is  8|  dollars  per  each  foot  of  water  the  vessd  draws,  so  that  a  vessd 
drawing  18  feet  pays  63  dollars  or  £13.  2«  6^.  The  towage  of  a  vessd  frtmi  the 
bar  to  the  dty,of  500  tons,  is  370  dollan  *,  of  1000  tons,  643  doUazB ;  of  1500 
tons,  950  dollars ;  and  for  every  25  tons  sidditional,  25  doUars  more.  The  tow- 
age from  the  dty  to  the  bar  is  on  an  average  about  one-half  less  than  the  rale 
for  towing  vessds  from  sea.  Besides  these  dues  there  are  harbour  masteiB  and 
port  warden's  fees,  the  former  of  3  cents  per  ton,  and  the  latter  5  doUars  per 
vessel,  whether  called  upon  to  inspect  vessds  or  not.  The  Board  of  Health  is 
also  authorized  by  an  Act  of  the  L^slature  to  charge  a  foe  of  20  dollars  for 
every  ship,  barque  or  seargoing  steamer  entering  the  river,  and  the  sum  of  150 
dollars  for  all  other  vessds. 

URUGUAY.    The  area  of  this  republic  now  embraces  a  territory  of  102,900 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  177,300  souls,  spread  over  the  fdlowing 
partments  :— 

D«p«Ttmenta.  Popdatkni. 

Montevideo  .  •  ,  43,520 

Gnadalottpe        »  ^  «  .  •       13,000 

San  Jose      .....  12,500 

Colonbt  del  Sacramento   .  *  «  10,320 

Soriano        .  .  •  •  •  13,200 

Paysandu,  Salto,  Tacoarembo        •  ,  ,       84,560 

Carro  Largo  .  •  •  i  10,100 

Maldonado  and  Mints       •  •  •  •       21,900 

Florida         .  .  •  ,  <  9,400 

Between  U  and  Rio  Negro  .  «      *      .        8,200 

Total  177,800 
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The  valne  of  the  exports  from  Monte  Video  was  In  1856,  £906,197  $  in  ISSr* 
£1,830,269;  and  in  1858,  £1,152,892.  They  oonsisted  in  1858  chiefly  of  the 
following: — 184,389  quintals  of  salted  beef,  10,838  tons  of  bone  and  bone  ash, 
1 ,459,000  shin  bones,  82,720  arrobas  (of  25  lbs.)  of  flour,  76,290  arrobas  of  grease, 
40,570  quintals  of  horse  and  cow  hair,  457,879  ox  hides,  186,303  horse  hides, 
889,700  horns,  1254  dozen  of  sheep  skins,  86,266  arrobas  of  tallow,  121,592 
arrobas  of  wool,  42,720  fanej^  of  wheat,  and  142  mules. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Monte  Video  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
in  1857  was  £551,791.  The  entries  of  yessels  at  Monte  Video  hare  risen  from 
518  and  107,586  tons  in  1852,  to  936  and  186,699  tons  in  1858.  The  entries 
show  that  84  British  vessels  of  23,221  tons  were  employed  in  the  direct  and 
indirect  trade  at  the  port  of  Monte  Video  in  1858. 

Since  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Monte  Video  in  1851,  land  has  increased  in  value 
about  75  per  cent.,  and  is  in  great  demand.  The  number  of  cattle  then  existing 
in  the  Republic  was  considered  to  be  from  1,500,000  to  1,800,000,  and  to  be 
worth  on  an  average  S5s  each.  In  1857  they  were  calculated  at  4,000,000,  and 
worth  70*  each.  Great  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep, 
for  which  the  country  is  well  adapted,  and  large  numbers  were  imported  during 
1856  and  1857  from  Buenos  Ayres,  it  bein^  considered  that  the  pasturage  is 
better  than  in  that  province,  and  the  land  dner  and  yet  better  wateo^,  and  not 
so  subject  to  droughts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produce  of  wool  will 
soon  be  much  increased. 

USURY.  By  the  17  and  18  Vict,  c  90,  all  the  statutes  in  England,  Scot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  about  twenty  in  number,  relating  to  usuiy,  were  repealed. 

VALONIA.  The  imports  of  this  tanning  substance  are  now  very  large. 
Under  the  article  Lbathisb,  in  the  Supplement,  some  details  as  to  imports  and 
range  of  prices  have  been  given.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show  that  the 
aggregate  imports  for  1859  reached  27,579  tons,  of  the  computed  real  value  of 
£397,054.  The  Turkish  valonia  being  estimated  at  £14.  11«  5d,  and  the 
other  kinds  at  £11.  per  ton. 

VANCOUVER.  A  British  Colony  on  the  North-West  Coast  of  America, 
containing  11,570  square  miles,  and  including  the  island  of  that  name,  and  the 
smidl  surrounding  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  Channel  and  Atlantic  side. 
The  chief  town  is  Victoria,  on  the  south-western  extremity.  This  island  was 
formerly  leased  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  resumed  by  the  Crown  in 
1857.  The  possession  of  this  island  to  Great  Britain  is  of  vast  importance 
politically  and  oonunerdally.  There  is  not  a  safe  harbour,  nor  a  spot  adapted 
for  a  commercial  port,  between  San  Francisco  and  this  island.  Humboldt  Bay 
is  capacious,  and  vessels  can  lie  with  tolerable  safety  when  once  in,  bnt  it  is 
inaccessible  in  heavy  weather,  and  is  difficult  of  exit. 

Vancouver  island  is  situated  between  lat  48''  2®  and  Sl^'  N.  and  long.  123^  and 
1280  ^.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.  300  miles;  greatest  breadth,  75  mUes.  There 
are  said  to  be  15,000  or  16,000  Indians  on  the  island.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous and  richly  wooded.  On  its  west  coast  are  Nootka  Sound  and  many 
other  harbours.  The  island  is  intersected  by  high  mountain  ranges,  but  it  has 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  extent  of  level  and  undulating  land  susceptible 
of  cultivation.  The  growth  of  timber  is  most  luxuriant.  Fme,  spruce,  white 
and  red  oak,  ash,  cedar,  maple,  etc,  are  found  in  the  utmost  profusion^-the 
cedar  and  pine  attaining  to  an  immense  size.  It  is  said  that  the  humidity  of 
this  climate  will  prevent  this  island  from  ever  becoming  a  wool-growing  oountryy 
but  though  it  may  not  produce  fine,  it  would  produce  coarse  wool,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  being  wdl  fitted,  from  the  luxuriance  of  its  pastures,  for  the 

g'owth  and  rearing  of  cattle.  There  are  some  very  fine  pure  Southdowns. 
ther  breeds — ^hybrids  of  Southdowns,  merinos,  and  other  stock — are  also  in 
good  condition  and  fair  size.  Black  cattie  do  well  also.  The  breed  is  a  mix- 
ture of  English  and  American,  which  makes  very  good  beef.  The  horses  are 
little  Indian  breeds,  and  some  crosses  with  American  stock,  all  very  clean 
limbed,  sound,  active,  hardy  and  frill  of  endurance  and  high  spirit  The  bays, 
rivers,  and  adjacent  seas  swarm  mth  salmon;  sturgeon,  herrings,  seals,  sea-otters, 
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AiidtorloiMifiBdAegraradhoTCiortedtobyivkafeB.  Ilielifliboanof  tlienEa&i 
•re, coDseqiifi&lly,  wdl fitted  fcr caRyingoH  sa  ezteDsire  and  profitable  fisbor, 
and  aim  '^ptoU  siilted  to  ehip  boilding.  The  nunenl  ridies  hare  been  Toy  iid- 
perfecUj  explored.  Saonghf  bowerer,  ib  Imowii  to  establish  Ae  tact  tint 
anmenM  beds  of  ooil  are  to  be  loet  widi  in  the  N.E.  parts.  InTarioos  loo&ies 
the  bads  bava  been  foimd  croppiiig  out  on  the  snifaoe,  and  iaige  snppliBi  bsiv 
been  ibond  with  but  little  difioalt^  and  little  expense. 

The  seat  of  Govemmeat  is  at  Victoria,  a  regolarlj  bod  out  towm  tf<wtMmwg 
aboat  SOOO  inhabitants.  The  barboar  of  Yictoria  is  smdl,  with  a  depth  of  obIt 
about  eight  feat  water,  bat  at  the  town  of  Esqnimanlt^  three  idjIbb  a.W.,  then 
ie  a  Bioet  comBiedioiis  barbonr. 

VAN  DI£MBN*S  LAND,  tee  TjkSMASik. 

VANILLA.  The  imports  ef  this  aromatiB  pod  into  Uk  Dated  Kii^dosm 
the  four  years  ending  1859,  averaged  5000  lbs.  per  annum,  bat  Ae  npply  sul 
price  flactnate  ooasiderablj.  There  is  a  large  consumption  am.  the  Cimtinrnt, 
and  the  United  States  use  about  5000  lbs.  per  annum.  The  cnMnUwa  is  nov 
anooeasfnllT  earned  on  in  Booibon  and  Mauritius. 

V£G£TABLE  WAX.  Laige  qaantities  of  solid  vegetable  oils  are  now 
laeeiYed  fivm  ▼arious  countries,  under  the  names  of  Tegetid>fe  waat  and  wgetabie 
USkow.  The  principal  of  those  known  are  the  Camanba  waac  imported  from 
Brazil,  which  is  the  produce  of  Copemieia  eerffera ;  m^tiebeny  wax,  the 
produce  of  some  species  of  Myriea  in  Sooth  Afiica  and  florlh  America,  the 
Japan  regetable  wax  obtamed  fitim  the  firuit  of  Bhiu  smee&Smmmum;  the  Biwme 
Tegetable  tallow;  aeveral  of  the  Bassia  batters  and  other  kinds. 

In  1857,  746  cwis.  of  vegetable  wax,  vahied  at  £3170  was  imported;  in  1858, 
fl081  cwts.  of  the  value  of  £8823.,  and  in  1859,  31,547  cwts.  of  the  Talae  cf 
£110,406.  Since  the  opening  of  trade  with  Japan  large  fuantitaea  af  TegctaUi 
wax  hare  come  Ibrward  froBi  that  ceontrf . 

VENEZUELA.  The  population  of  this  litUe  BepvMic,  acootdmg  to  iht 
latest  returns  was  1,564,433,  and  of  the  capital,  Caraocas,  50,000.  Hie  area  is 
atated  to  be  426,718  square  miles.  Ibe  ibreign  debt  of  Veneaoda  m  199^ 
needing  arrears  of  dividends,  was  £4,198,825.  The  State  hasalsoahaaw 
dd}t  amounting  to  about  £5,000,000,  part  of  which  lepreftentB  Che  valiie  of  the 
alaves  whidi  were  emancipated,  their  ownen  having  be^  paid  in  booda.  Tlie 
ralne  of  the  hnports  of  the  republic  in  1856  was  £1,119,4M,  and  of  the  ca^octo 
£1,327,220.    The  Customs  duties  received  £381,299. 

Xa  Gtut^ra,  The  official  value  of  the  imports  at  this  the  priiicipal  port,  ia 
1857,  amounted  to  £671,253,  of  which  £1 12,612  was  fian  Great  Britain.  Tks 
value  of  the  exports  was  £595,600,  of  which  bat  £21^70  went  to  Groat 
Britain.  Hie  piindpa!  exportsfhmi  La  GuaTra  in  1857,  were  cocoa,  4;S09,O07 
lbs.  ;  oofiee,  16,030,567  lbs.;  cotton,  345,438  lbs. ;  hidesy  67,000  in  nmnber; 
jndigo,  88,785  lbs.,  and  tobacco,  413,290  lbs. 

Belbmr,  Atthis  pott  on  the  Orinoco  the  value  of  the  imports  in  18S7  was 
£l26,tt6,  and  of  the  exports,  £116,847.  Kearij  all  the  merchants  bene  an 
Geimaas,  and  a  large  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Hanse  TViwns  of 
Bremen  and  Hambnrgh.  British  vessels  are  employed  in  canying  cattle  to  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  amount  of  the  direct  txade  with  VencBueila  is  small. 
The  imports  have  been  declining  of  lateyearBfrom  £47,000  in  1855  to  £21,000 
an  1859.  The  value  of  British  manufiictares  has  fluctuated  bat  little,  aversging 
about  £320,000  per  annum. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  the  diippmg  trade  at  each  port^— 
Bolivar  and  otlwr  ports  on  the  Orinoco,  in  1857, 179  vessels,  17,694  tons  ;  of 
these  61  vessels  of  4900  tons  were  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  Puerto  Cabello  in  1857, 135  vessels  of  29,969  tons,  and  wid& 
£246,737  in  cargo  entered,  of  which  21  vessels  of  5386  tons,  and  with  £93,273 
in  cargo  were  from  Great  Britmn.  At  La  Guayia,  230  vessels  of  37,913  tons, 
and  cargoes  valued  at  £671,253  entered,  of  which  15  vessels  and  3615  tons  were 
British.    The  United  States  and  European  oonntries  cany  «d  the  Jaigeet  trade* 
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VICTORIA.  The  npid  tbrides  made  by  this  ooIodj  in  wealth  and  pqnila- 
tion  are  mainly  dne  to  the  gold  discoTeiieB  of  1851.  In  1850  it  was  detnched 
ftom  New  Soath  Wales,  of  which  it  was  preriooslj  a  portion,  and  oonstitnted  an 
independent  colony  nnder  the  title  of  Victoria.  In  1855  it  received  a  repre- 
sentative constitution.  In  1846  Melboiime»  the  capital,  was  only  an  emteyo 
town,  with  a  population  of  10,954,  now  it  is-  a  weU-arranged  municipality,  wUh 
a  population  of  125,000.  The  yield  of  gold  in  Victoria  between  1851  and  1859 
is  estimated  at  more  than  25,000,000  ovnces^  worth  about  ^100,000,000* 

See  the  articles  Bullion  and  Gold. 

In  1835  the  first  settlement  was  made  In  Victoria,  whence,  up  to  1851,  the 
population  went  on  increasing  gradually  until  it  reached  77,345  souls  in  a  period 
of  16  years;  but  from  that  date  to  1860,  it  jumped,  it  may  be  said,  to  530,000 
ionls.  The  revenue,  which  in  1 85 1  was  only  £31 6,532,  deriTcd  from  adl  sources, 
was  £3,308,589  in  1857;  of  which  latter  sum,  £1,595,283  was  deri?ed  from  ro< 
eeipts  at  the  Custom  House,  inclusive  of  gold  export  duty.  Tht  expenditure  in. 
1851  was  £409,498,  consequently  in  excess  of  receipts  by  nearly  £100,000;  but 
Increased  population  required  greatly  mcreaaed  expenditure,  and  unavoidable 
outlays  ibr  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works,  and  the  expenditure  in  1859 
was  £3,662,540.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  canymg  on  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  colony  has  increased  208  per  cent,  since  1851,  when 
there  were  710  ships  entered  inwards  at  the  Custom  House  at  Melbourne,  but 
9190  in  1857;  the  tonnage  has  advanced  between  the  same  dates  438  per  eent. 
from  128,959  to  694,564  tons;  and  the  hands  employed  349  per  cent,  from  773& 
to  34,777  men.  The  exports  in  1851  were  dechured  at  the  valne  of  £1,422,909, 
but  at  £15,079,512  in  1857.  The  imports  in  1851  gave  a  total  value  of 
£1,056,439,  but  in  1857  they  were  returned  at  £17,256,209,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  which  were  from  the  mother  country.  In  reference  to  public  wcnics, 
the  statistics  show  that  in  1851  thero  was  not  a  single  mile  of  macadamised 
road  made  beyond  the  towns  of  Melbourne  and  Geelong;  but  at  the  close  of 
1857  Aero  were  470  miles  of  road  formed,  270  of  whidi  were  macadamised; 
300  bridges  erected,  and  many  miles  of  viaducts  constructed!,  at  a  cost  altogether 
of  £4,821,848;  and  without  reference  to  outlays  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
district  road  boards.  Two  lines  of  railway  have  been  constructed  by  private 
companies.  The  first  from  Melbourne  to  Hobson's  Bay,  with  a  branch  to  St. 
Kilda^  at  a  cost  of  £365,240,  inclusive  of  rolling  stock,  on  which  the  profits  are 
about  19  per  cent,  and  after  deducting  expenses  and  adding  to  the  reserve  fund, 
leave  14  per  cent,  per  annum  to  tiie  shareholders.  Hie  other  line  is  that  of 
Geeloag  and  Melbourne,  42  miles,  conitructed  at  a  cost  of  £590,576.  Two 
trunk  lines  are  to  be  constructed  bv  the  Government.  Of  communications  by 
electric  agency,  no  less  than  701  mUes  have  been  established  in  the  oc^ny,  at  a 
cost  of  £70,000.  There  are  22  stations,  at  the  annual  expense  of  £18,000^ 
The  total  extent  of  land  under  culture  in  1859  was  297,056  acres.  In  185| 
there  were  only  six  banks,  and  now  there  are  54,  the  paid-up  eapital  of  which 
is  £5,423,694. 

The  numbers  of  live  stock  in  the  eolony  in  liardi,  1 859,  were  68,323  horses* 
699,330  cattle,  and  5,578,413  sheep.  The  imports  of  fiour  in  1858  amounted 
to  26,276  tons,  valued  at  £524,529.  In  1857  the  exports  of  wool  amounted  to 
17,176,920  lbs.,  valued  at  £ly334,642,  and  in  1858  to  21,515,658  lbs.,  vahiedat 
£1,678,290. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  colony  in  1858  was  15,108,240»  and  ef  the 
exports  £13,989,209,  of  which  £10,107,836  was  gold.  The  direct  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  as  fbilows:— « 

Imports  from.  Ezpoiii  tft 


ItW  •  •  £1,798,790 

1S66  •  m  S,083,654 

1867  •  -  2.47«,479 

IWS  •  -  2,110,277 

18.59  •  .  1^427,820 

18S0  -  .  -. 

The  imports  are  exdiuive  of  gold. 


de3,24A,788 
6,517,745 
7,A11,110 
6,080,944 
7,176,448 
^878,08S 
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VINEG  AR.  The  home  mannlkctnie  of  Tinegar  wss  efitmuited  a  few  yean 
ago  at  only  2,000,000  gallons,  besides  1,250,000  ^Edlons  of  acetic  and  pjro^ 
neons  acids.  This  wonld  however  be  a  low  estimate,  seeing  that  the  prododiaQ 
when  charged  with  duty  twenty  years  ago,  was  3,000,000  gallons.  We  imported 
in  1859,  64,436  gallons  of  foreign  vinegar,  chiefly  from  France.  Vinegar  mann- 
fiu:tiirers  pay  a  hcense  dnty  of  £5.  5#.  The  number  of  vinegar  makers  in  the 
United  Eii^om  in  1859  was  66,  namely  58  in  England  and  Wales,  7  in  Scot- 
land, and  1  in  Ireland.    In  1849  the  number  was  only  58. 

WATCH.  According  to  the  census  rctnms  of  1851,  there  were  in  T^mu\,qa^^ 
inclnding  eveiy  dealer  who  professed  and  caUed  himself  a  watchmaker,  abont 
4,800  persons  in  the  trade.  The  manufacture  is  divided  into  a  great  many 
separate  branches.  Thus,  according  to  the  Post-office  Directory,  tlure  are  the 
fbUowing  persons  engaged : — 862  watch  makers,  53  watch  case  nLakere,  32  watdi 
secret  springers,  37  watch  escapement  makers,  besides  250  other  workmen. 
This  was  quite  exclusive  of  the  workmen,  indudhig  only  those  who  had  ^m»"~— 
residences  and  worked  on  their  own  account 

The  number  of  gold  and  silver  watch  cases  assayed  and  marked  at  the  Aasvy 
Office  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  is  by  far  the  diief  proportion  of  the  whote 
made.  The  cases  are  marked,  but  are  not  subject  to  duty ;  they  weirii  on  die 
average  about  one  ounce.  The  first  column  of  the  appended  table  shows  the 
number  for  London  in  each  of  the  years  (ending  30th  April),  and  this,  if  sabtnM!ted 
from  the  total,  will  give  the  number  marked  at  tne  other  Assay  offices  in 
Birmingham  and  Chester. 


Gold  Watch  Cuea^ 

SUY«r  Watch  Gaaea.         1 

London. 

TotaL 

London. 

Total. 

1848 

14,867 

16,339 

73,071 

120,017 

lf)49 

16.167 

17.337 

63,079 

108,638 

18A0 

16,877 

19.835 

62,076 

107,096 

1851 

18,6  i9 

34,334 

64.709 

117,045 

18ftS 

20,101 

37,197 

66,681 

117.106 

185S 

91,633 

28.463 

78,139 

127,933 

16M 

33,661 

33.119 

83,466 

132,617 

1856 

«0,817 

38,613 

90,063 

188.393 

1866 

33,931 

84,464 

96,361 

146,166 

1867 

36,796 

40,706 

106,800 

165,339 

1868 

34,870 

— 

83,614 

mm 

1860 

34,666 

m^ 

78,416 

^- 

1860 

— • 

90,320 

~" 

In  1852  and  1853  the  enormous  demand  for  expensive  watches  in  Anstniia 
was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  export  trade.  Clerkenwell  could  not  prodnce 
them  fiut  enough. 

At  present  the  watch  trade  of  the  world  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Swiss.  Besides  the  enormous  number  of  watches  manufactured  in  Geneva,  not 
less  than  1,500,000  are  annually  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neufchatel 
alone,  while,  according  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  returns,  the  number  annnallj 
manuihctured  in  England  does  not  exceed  196,000,  not  enough  for  the  nse  of 
the  people  here.  In  addition  to  whatever  number  were  smuggled  into  the 
country,  duty  was  paid  in  1853  on  42,486  watches;  in  1854,  on  79,209;  in  1855, 
on  90,670  ;  in  1856,  on  84,881  ;  in  1857,  on  79,991  ;  in  1858,  on  88,710 ;  and 
in  1859,  on  105,817. 

WAX.  The  commerce  in  beeswax  is  moro  extensive  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, although  it  has  been  interfered  with  to  some  extent  of  late  years  by  the 
stearines  and  solid  vegetable  oils,  which  come  into  use  for  many  purposes  fer 
which  beeswai^  was  formerly  employed.  The  quantity  of  wax  pxt)duood  in  this 
country  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  precisely,  but  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  hia 
Dictionary  of  Arts,  assumed  the  number  of  bees  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
BUjBScient  to  produce  upwards  of  1300  tons  of  wax  annually,  besides  5000  tons  of 
honey.    Tlie  imports  of  wax  bleached  and  unbleached  were,  in  1858, 11,643 
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cwts.,  of  which  8284  were  re-exported ;  and  in  1859,  10,762  cwts.,  of  which 
3045  cwts.  were  exported.  The  bleached  wax,  1839  cwts.,  was  worth  £10. 108 
per  cwt. ;  the  tmbl^hed,  ;^8.  7«  per  cwt.  The  balk  of  the  beeswax  receiyed 
comes  fix)m  Morocco,  Western  Africa,  and  British  India. — See  Yeoetable  Wax 

WESTEBN  AUSTRALIA.  This  isohited  Anstralian  colony,  as  compared 
with  the  other  settlements,  has  made  very  slow  progress.  In  1850  it  was  with 
ihe  consent  of  the  colonists  made  a  penal  settlement,  and  since  that  period  5250 
men  have  been  transported  there.  The  popolalaon  in  1857  was  13,601  souls. 
The  revenne  areiages  £45,000.  117  vessels  of  59,822  tons  entered  the  colony. 
The  yalne  of  the  imports  averages  £100,000,  and  the  exports  in  1857  were  to 
the  valne  of  £60,000.  18,000  acres  of  land  were  mider  crop,  of  which  11,000 
were  under  wheat.  The  Uve-stodc  numbered  7214  horses,  26,297  cattle,  and 
198,386  sheep.  There  were  8  copper-mines  worked,  and  4  lead  mines,  the  ore 
from  which  was  vfUued  at  £18,000.  The  wool  shipped  in  1857  was  valued  at 
£86,000,  and  the  timber  at  £12,000. 

WEST  INDIES  (BRITISH).  The  progress  of  most  of  the  West  India 
colonies  has  been  materially  interfered  with  by  the  deficiency  of  labour,  the 
emancipated  negro  not  caring  to  give  continuous  labour.  Hence  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  other  colonies,  have  imported  Indian  and  Chinese  la- 
bourers. Barbados  and  some  other  densely  populated  colonies  have  not,  however, 
suffered  from  any  deficiency  of  labour.  There  are  a  few  local  banks  in  Jamaica 
and  British  Guiana,  but  the  Colonial  Bank  of  London  conducts  the  principal 
exchange  operations  with  the  West  Indies.  This  institution,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £500,000,  has  lately  greatiy  improved  its  position,  and  paid  larger 
dividends.  The  latest  population  returns  for  the  West  India  colonies  will  be 
found  under  the  article  United  Kingdom  at  page  307  of  this  Supplement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  of  the  leading  articles  exported 
in  1851  from  me  different  islands ;  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we 
have  added  the  quantities  brought  fix>m  British  Guiana,  in  continuation  of  the 
table  at  page  666. 
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Sugar. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Cwta, 

Gallona 

lbs. 

Jamaica 

48A,744 

1,660,884 

5,591,335 

Barbados     - 

600,000 

1,700 

SL  Vincent  - 

160,000 

219,330 

1,273 

St  Lucia      - 

67,903 

45,058 

18,620 

Grenada 

120.000 

400,000 

19,781 

Tobago 

59,000 

123,000 

423 

Trinidad      - 

400,000 

42,120 

78,686 

Antigua 

S65,000 

16,296 

193 

St  Kitts       -       - 

6,000 

63.942 

Dominica     - 

63,168 

80,927 

792 

Nevla           -       - 

34,000 

18,030 

Montaerrat  - 

13,234 

4,788 

Tortola 

3,000 

6,866 

British  Gniana     - 
Total 

784,810 

1,339,213 

17,538 

3,048,958 

8,942,013 

5,731,640 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  to  our  West 
India  colonies  and  British  Guiana  averages  £1,250,000  per  annum;  and 
the  imports  £5,500,000  to  £6,500,000.  The  articles  imported  from  the  British 
West  India  Islands  in  1859  comprised  the  following:  125,535  lbs.  of  aloes, 
16,210  cwts.  of  arrow-root,  4,211,185  lbs.  of  cocoa,  2,571,549  lbs.  of  coffee, 
1452  cwts.  of  cotton,  1662  tons  of  fustic,  8614  tons  of  logwood,  and  125  tons  of 
mahogany;  4811  cwts.  of  ginger,  2471  cwts.  of  hides,  1,084,082  cocoa-nuts, 
15,280  cwts.  of  pimento  from  Jamaica,  4,522  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla,  2,891,772 
gallons  of  rum,  207,450  lbs.  of  sponge  fh>m  the  Bahamas,  2,331,035  cwts.  of 
sugar,  206,879  cwts.  of  molasses,  194,500  lbs.  of  tamarinds,  4888  lbs.  of  tortoise- 
sheU. 
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Imposts  of  Stxfls  Tmaoncm  mto  the  TTkitbd  EnroDOM  from  the  Bbxtob 
West  Ikdxa  Iblasbs  and  Bsirisa  Guiaka  in  1859. 


IMA 

-  Sngar. 

Rub. 

Ovflba 

CoCta. 

Cwtfc 

Gtfa. 

Ltai 

Ua. 

JimaleiL  •            •             • 

428,9M 

M15,5<4 

S,aSQ»113 

8J06I 

Burbado*  •             •             • 

•91,871 

74,479 

4< 

16I.3&S 

St.  Vincent             •            • 

134,475 

902,641 

m^ 

41.440 

St  LacU  ... 

88,647 

8,086 

910 

— 

GreoMln   ... 

H069 

193,283 

SIS 

•S.MS 

Totegp     -             •             . 

5ft,  501 

185»041 

-» 

•^ 

TrtnUad  .             .              - 

638,153 

255.702 

4a»835 

a.o» 

Andffun    .              -             - 

stKku  ... 

196.701 

120,050 

n 

ite,«68 

lS3,2ti 

IM 

4k5St 

DomlBlen  -             •             - 

63,^50 

83,360 

l,M9 

■ 

NeTls        ... 

S3.419 

19^3M 

HontMrrat 

3,876 

1«188 

Tortola     -             -             - 

— 

.— 

179,667 

BabanuH  •             .             - 

191 

— . 

1 

Demeraia 

736,700 

2,9*72,592 

919 

4S9^fi3S 

Berbiee     ... 

59,964 

49,510 

841 

Total 

3,127,705 

5»9U.874 

2^578,809 

891.190 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  (FOREIGN).  Sereral  of  these  ishun^  Imlto 
been  uireudj  noticed  in  separate  artideBy  such  as  the  Spaniflii  cQlooies  of  Cuba 
and  PoaTO  Bioo. 

Fbbhch  Colovixs.  GuadaJoupe.  The  extent  of  this  ishmd  and  ks  dq^* 
dencies  is  abont  138,000  hectares.  The  population  in  1858  was  131,567  souls. 
The  yaloe  of  the  importstioos  in  185G  was  23,671,375  francs^  andof  tiieeaqiQcti 
15,147,176  francs,  in  that  year  21,600,000  kilogranunes  of  sngar  and  886^1 
litres  (k  nun  were  shipped  to  France.  The  total  valne  of  the  prodnoa  receiTQd 
from  the  island  was  20,000,000  francs.  The  exports  in  1860  were  57,600  hhd^ 
of  sugar,  51,432  litres  of  molasses,  1,272,062  litres  of  rum  snd  tafia»  248,718  kOos 
of  coffee,  20,977  kilos  of  cotton,  59,138  kikw  of  coooa,  482,095  of  logwood,  and 
182,600  Idlos  of  snnotta. 

Martini^us,  The  population  is  136,460  inhabitants,  ana  98,783  Kectarea. 
The  assregato  yahie  at  the  external  commerce  in  1856  was  44,eoe,06a  francs, 
of  whidi  90,000,000  was  exports.  The  shipments  of  sugar  to  France  were 
26,636,123  kilogrammes,,  and  of  rum  2^781,627  litres,  444,546  kilos  of  coooa» 
and  19,260  kilos  of  ooflRBOt  besides  hides,  and  small  quantities  of  indigo,  aanotta, 
djewoods,  and  cigars.  The  actual  ralue  of  the  colonial  imports  to  France  is 
stated  at  nearly  28,000,000  francs.  The  exports  from  Msrtmique  in  1860  were 
65,909  hogsheads  of  sugar,  79,176  litres  of  molasses,  4,942,745  utrea  of  ram  and 
tafia,  54,848  of  coffe^  223,226  of  oqcoa^  191,036  of  cassia  bark,  and  218,118  of 
logwood. 

The  commerce  of  French  Guiana,  imports  and  exports,  is  only  to  the  Tslne 
of  8,000,000  francs. 

Dutch  Ocax>mES,  The  Tslne  of  the  imports  into  Holland  fh>m  Gkireeoa 
and  ils  dependencies  in  1857  was  375,771  florins,  and  of  the  exports  thereto 
414,966  florins.  The  roTenue  was  257,039  florins,  and  the  expenditore  646,735 
florins.  The  external  trade  of  Surinam  with  Holland  is  to  the.  raluft  of  5,75<^O0O 
florins.  The  revenue  of  the  colony  1,000,000  florins,  and  the  expenditure 
1,400,000  florins.    Our  imports  thence  are  onl^  to  the  Yslue  of  £7000  or  £80oa 

DAiasH  CoLOifiBS.  The  population  of  St  Croix  in  1855  was  22,862,  of  St. 
Thomas  12,360,  and  of  St.  John  1715.  The  computed  net  Tahie  of  the  imports 
Into  the  United  Kingdom  from  these  islands  in  1859  was  £124,822. 

The  ralue  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  in  1859,  was 
to  the— 

Dantflh  West  Indies                    -             •  £652,909 

Dutch  West  Inditts  and  Gnlana                ..  40,344 

French  West  Indies  and  Qolana               •»  4,895 

Spanish  West  IndlN    ...  l,67^596 

£3,373,067 
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WHALE.  The  average  number  of  whales  killed  yearly  by  British  vessels 
in  the  Northern  fisheries  from  1815  to  1834  was  1024;  from  1835  to  1843,  135; 
from  1844  to  1848,  157,  and  from  1S49  to  1858,  110.  The  total  nmnber  of 
whales  killed  in  those  43  years  most  have  been  nearlv  24,000.  At  least  20  or 
30  whales  are  also  killed  yearly  in  the  shore  fisheries,  in  -the  West  Indies,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  &c.  Computing  from  the  quantity  of  oil  imported,  the 
Americans  must  have  killed,  between  1841  and  1856,  51,000  whales. 

We  have  gradually  given  up  our  whale  fisheries  to  tha  Americans;  for  while 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  we  employed  between  200  and  300  riiips-in  that  trade, 
the  outfit  now  scarcdy  amounts  to  fifty  in  the  year.  This  abstraction  may  be 
attributed  to  several  causes.  Firstly,  the  old  cruising  grounds  in  Baffin's  Bay 
and  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland  are  pretty  well  exhausted;  secondly,  the  sear 
sons  have  been  lately  verv  severe  and  unfavourable  for  prosecuting  the  enter- 
prise; and  thirdly,  there  has  been  a  more  active  demand  for  tonnage  for  all  the 
purposes  of  transport  and  the  canying  trade.  The  wages  of  seamen  and  all  the 
necessary  expenses  attending  the  outfit  of  ships,  have  also  greatly  increased. 

Hull  formerly  took  the  lead  in  whaling.  In  1830,  of  91  vessels  fitted  out 
in  British  ports,  33  of  11,000  tons  hailed  from  Hull,  13  from  Peterhead,  10 
from  Aberdeen,  and  9  from  Dundee.  The  number  of  HuD-  ships  engaged 
in  the  Northern  whale  fishery  in  1852  was  14,  employing  616  men;  the  total 
take  was  600^  tons  of  oil,  and  SO  tons  of  bone.  The  value  of  the  two,  estima- 
ting the  oil  at  the  average  price  of  £30  per  ton,  and  of  bone  at  £200  wonld  be 
£24,015. 

It  appears  that  during  the  period  between  1772  and  1859  Hull  had  benefited  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  7\  millions  by  the  whaling  trade,  and  that  upwards  of  2000 
ships  had  been  at  dimrent  times  ^ent  out.  Yet  of  all  enterprises,  none  can  be 
conceived  more  venturous  or  fine  utting.  The  greatest  variations  have  been 
experienced.  In  1818  and  1819,  64  ships  were  despatched  to  the  fisheries;  in 
1837  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  but  1.  In  1834,  oat  of  8  ships  sent  out, 
6  were  lost ;  in  1818,  when  64  ships  were  sent,  only  1  was  lost  In  1820,  the 
value  of  the  produce  was  £819,000;  in  1837,  £150.  In  like  manner  has  the 
value  of  bone  and  oil  fluctuated.  The  price  of  the  former  was  as  high  as  £55 
per  ton  in  1815  ;  in  1806  it  was  £20.  The  price  of  bone  has  varied  even  more 
remarkably.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  were  paid  by  us  as  much  as  £700  per  ton 
for  it.  From  1763  to  1780  it  was  worth  about  ;£^500  per  ton;  in  1804  and  1805, 
it  was  only  worth  about  £25  per  ton,  at  which  it  barely  paid  for  cleaning. 
Even  in  later  years  the  fluctuation  has  been  more  remarkable.  £225  was  the 
current  figure  in  1853,  £240  in  1854,  £265  in  1855,  £300  in  1856,  £420  in 
1857,  £550  in  1858,  and  £410  in  1859.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hazards  of  the  voyage,  the  variable  chances  of  success,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
markets,  tiie  annual  produce  of  the  fishery  for  80  years  has  been  £85,000  a 
year,  and  the  average  result  of  each  voyage  somewhere  about  £3600. 

Peterhead  has  latterly  taken  the  first  place  in  the  outfit  for  the  Northern  whale 
fishery,  sending  away  annually  about  29  ships.  Peterhead  received  in  71  years 
46,267  tuns  of  oil,  tlie  value  of  which  and  the  whalebone  was  £2,323,380.  The 
average  of  the  last  ten  years  produced  £62,338  per  annum. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  Total  produce  op  the  Fishinob  and  the 
APPROXIMATE  ValCb  OF  THE  PRODUCE  for  ten  years,  1849-58.  The  produce 
of  the  Seal  Fishery  has  been  noticed  onder  that  headicg. 
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Ko.  of  Whales 

(Vta. 

Total 

PfJkCl. 

taken. 

Tans  of  OIL 

Of  Bone. 

Value. 

Peterhead 

1 

S3S 

19,161 

S3Q0 

693JW 

Praaerbiir§^     • 

11 

1,101 

40 

59.060 

Banff        ... 

— 

ft? 

— 

S.5S0 

Aberdeen 

197 

1,991 

9998 

110.014 

Dundee    •       .      > 

S70 

9,710 

3733 

143.868 

KiTkaldj  ... 

160 

1.511 

1878 

82.812 

Bo'neas    •       -       • 

83 

470 

568 

91.708 

HttU         ... 

199 

8,705 

9799 

194,649 

1108 

93,686 

14,455 

1.239.094 

American  Whalb  Fishery. 

In  1855  the  nmnber  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fisbeiy  Aat  enteral  the 
port  of  New  Bedford  was  104,  and  £e  valne  of  the  oil  and  bone  imported  was 
£1,250,000.  In  1846  tliere  were  678  American  ships  and  barques,  35  brigs, 
and  22  schooners,  in  all  233,189  aggregate  tonnage,  employed  in  the  wh& 
fishery,  chiefly  in  the  South  Seas  and  North  Pacific.  Gdng  oack  seven  jears, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  vessels  was  nearly  670;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1861, 
it  was  only  514,  showing  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  55 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  18,803  tons.  Tluee-fiflhs  of  these  whaling  ahips  are 
engaged  in  the  North  Pacific,  which  is  the  most  profitable  cruising  groond.  Tlie 
remaining  two-fifths  are  scattered  over  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  Soath 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  As  late  as  1800, 200  barrels  of  oil  was  considered  a 
high  average  for  eadi  vessel  for  the  season's  catch,  but  then  the  cmianggroaiids 
were  mostly  in  the  North  and  SouUi  Atlantic  Tlie  average  take  for  the  North 
Pacific  fieet,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  about  1000  biirrels  for  each  ship. 

A  Pohir  whale  yields,  on  an  average,  about  120  barrels  of  oil,  each  36  galkna. 

In  1850  the  imports  into  the  United  States  were  nearly  93,000  barrels  of 
sperm  (»1, 201,000  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  about  3,000,000  lbs.  of  bone.  The 
whole  imports  for  1859  were  as  follows : — Sperm,  9,141  tuns;  whale,  19,041 
tuns;  bone,  1,923,850  lbs.  From  this  it  appears  that  there  was  an  excess 
over  the  year  1858 — in  sperm  of  946  tuns ;  whale,  819  tuns  ;  and  in  bone, 
383,250  lbs.  The  exports  of  oil  and  bone  were  : — Sperm,  5,221  tuns  ;  whale, 
818  tuns;  and  bone,  1,707,929  lbs.  This  shows  that  the  export  of  sperm  oil  in 
1859  largely  exceeded  t^at  of  1858,  while  the  export  of  whale  oil  was  light. 
As  regards  prices,  the  average  of  whale  oil  was,  in  1858,  2«  3d  ;  and  in  1S59, 
2s  O^d  per  gallon.  During  the  same  periods  the  prices  in  this  oountcy  were 
respectivelv  2«  9d  and  2s  5d  per  ealloiu  In  America  sperm  oil,  in  1858,  was 
5s  5d  ;  and  in  1859,  5<  M  per  gaUon,  against  7«  to  84  in  this  country.  There  is 
a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  sperm  oil,  both  in  America  'and  Europe, 
and  it  is  calculated  Aat  the  price  will  go  on  increasing. 

The  imports  of  sperm  oU  in  1860  amounted  to  73,708  brls.;  of  wfaaJe  ofl, 
140,005  brls.;  and  of  whalebone,  1,337,650  lbs ,  against  imports  in  1859  of 
sperm  oO,  91,400  brls.;  whale  oil,  190,421  brls.;  and  of  whalebone,  1,923350 
lbs.  The  average  prices  in  America  during  1860  were  for  sperm  oil  1-41 1 
cents;  whale  oil,  49]|  cents  per  gallon;  whiQcbone,  northern,  80]  cents,  and 
South  Sea,  73}  cents  per  lb.  The  exports  of  oil  and  bone  fw  the  year  1860 
were,  sperm  oil,  32,792  brls.;  whale  oil,  13,097  brls.;  and  of  whakbooe, 
911,226  lbs.,  showing  a  falling  off  in  the  export  of  sperm  from  1859,  19,415 
brls.,  and  in  whalebone,  796,703  lbs.,  and  an  excess  in  whale  oil  of  4,828  hrla. 

The  American  whale  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean  gives  employment  to  about 
3000  sailors,  and  that  of  Holland,  France,  and  other  countries  to  between  300 
and  400.  The  usual  size  of  a  whaling  vessel  is  from  600  to  600  tons,  and  the 
average  complement  of  men  to  each  about  44.  The  number  of  American  ves- 
sels constantly  engi^^  in  the  trade,  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
estimated  at  about  45;  the  general  number  of  those  belonging  to  other  oountries 
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at  aboatff.  There  are  particniar  localities  noted  as  good  fiebing'^ronnds — sncli 
as  the  yicinity  of  the  coast  of  Bali,  the  coast  of  the  Soloo  Islands,  the  west  coast 
of  Borneo,  Java  Head,  Exmonth  Golf,  on  the  Northern  Australian  coast,  and  in 
fact  the  whole  sea  lying  between  tilie  north  coast  of  Australia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  whole  west  coast  of  Australia,  as  far  down  as 
Cape  Leawin.  The  whales  caught  at  Bali,  Soloo,  Borneo,  and  Java  Head,  are 
of  the  cachalot  or  sperm  kind;  those  caught  in  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Australia, 
of  varions  kinds— the  cachalot,  right  wh^e  and  humpback;  those  caught  on  the 
west  coast  are  also  of  yarious  kinds. 
WIN£.    There  has  been,  for  a  series  of  years,  a  remarkable  fiiilure  of  the 

Sape  in  the  principal  wine  producing  countries  of  the  world.  In  Madeira  the 
lure  has  been  so  general  that  the  culture  is  ahnost  abandoned.  Many  of  the 
▼ines  have  died,  and  others  have  been  cat  down,  and  the  yineyards  have  been 
planted  with  other  crops. 

In  Italy  the  grape  failed  for  three  successiye  years.  Little  Italian  wine 
is  exported,  but  in  the  scarcity  of  meat,  which  the  poorer  classes  seldom  taste, 
the  light  wine  of  the  country  is  a  necessaiy  stimulant,  and  the  failure  acts  with 
double  force.  The  cultiyators  haye  no  return  for  their  labour,  and  the  peasants 
are  deprived  of  an  article  of  diet  which,  in  that  country  and  in  their  circum- 
stances, is  necessary  to  their  health. 

In  France  the  unportant  wines  are  the  Bordeaux  (claret),  Burgundy,  and 
Champagne.  Since  1848,  when  claret  and  Burgundy  were  fine,  and  Cham- 
pagne second  rate,  nearly  eyeir  year  has  been  a  fulure  as  to  quality  or  quan- 
tity, and  some  years  of  both.  In  1849  the  crops  were  fine  in  Burgundy, 
second  rate  at  Bordeaux,  and  quite  inferior  in  Champagne.  In  1850  the  quality 
was  inferior;  the  best  crop  was  in  Burgnndy.  In  1851  the  Bordeaux  wines 
were  of  good  quality,  but  the  '*  oidium"  began  to  reduce  the  quantity  to  a  great 
extent.  In  Burgundy  and  Champagne  there  was  no  **  oidium,"  but  the  wines 
were  bad,  green,  and  lackine  body.  The  rains  came  inopportunely,  when  tiio 
grapes  were  formed,  and  a  uilure  of  the  fruit  ensued.  In  1858  the  crops  were 
bad  in  all  the  districts;  the  best  in  Burgundy.  In  1854  the  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy  wines  were  yeiy  fine;  the  Champagne  not  so  good;  but  the  quantity 
was  so  small  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  was  not  an  average  of 
one-twentieth  of  a  crop  in  i2l  the  districts.  In  1855  the  grape  promised  well 
early  in  the  season,  but  the  crop  was  ruined  by  rain  coming  just  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  fruit.  The  crops  in  general  were  quite  inferior  in  quali^ 
to  those  of  the  previous  years,  and  were  little  greater  in  quantity.  From  that 
year  dates  the  decrease  of  the  disease  in  France  and  the  improvement  of  the 
wine  harvests.  The  wine  lands  of  France  are  stated  at  2,200,000  hectares, 
producing  on  an  average  45,000,000  hectolitres.  The  average  quantity  of  wine 
drunk  in  France  under  one  form  or  other  is  about  a  hectolitre  per  head,  that  is, 
a  hundred  times  more  than  in  England,  The  exports  of  wine  m>m  France  have 
been  as  follows:— 


Hectolitres. 

Hectolliret. 

1818 

• 

-       1,5H239 

1858 

1,958,184 

1849 

• 

-       1,868,546 

1854 

1,815,161 

1650 

m 

.        1.884,460 

1855 

-       1,194,901 

1851 

m 

.       i,85a,168 

18.^ 

1,349,845 

1653 

- 

-       9,419,604 

1857 

-       1,098,103 

The  chief  wine  growing  districts  of  France  are  Provence,  Lan^edoc,  Rous- 
sillon,  Auvergne,  Bourgogne,  Saintong^  and  Champagne,  the  nch  vallevs  ot 
the  Gard,  Heranlt,  Garonne,  Dordogne,  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone,  and  the 
neighbouring  departments  as  fieur  as  the  I^renees,  the  Haute  P^ren^es,  and  the 
Pyrenees  Orientales. 

The  quantity  of  wine  shipped  from  Lisbon  declined  fh)m  27,448  pipes  in  1853 
to  1 1 ,752  in  1856.  From  Madeira  also  the  exports  of  wine  show  a  startling  de- 
crease, having  dropped  from  6690  pipes  in  1852  to  1891  in  1856. 

Notwithstanding  some  yearly  fluctuations,  since  1843,  the  average  annual  im- 
port of  wme  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  very  uniform,  at  a  little  over 
8  milUon  gallons  until  1860,  when  it  increased  50  per  cent.  The  quantity  taken 
for  consumption  has  been 
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IMft       -       •       6,7M.IS1  gaUoBB     I     1855       •       •       «kS96»439  galloOB 
18M       -       -       6,437.232        „  |      1860       -       .       7,358.192     „ 

The  consumption  or  wine  had  more  steadily  increaaed  in  1859  than  in  finier 
yean,  havinff  reached  7»262,965  gallons,  oontribnted  by  the  foUowingcoantries^-- 
we  add  the  figozes  for  1850  and  1860  by  way  of  comparison. 

1850L  1899L  ISGO 

Spain        ...  2,469,038  2,87G,55i  %97ik.7m 

Portugal  ...  8,814,979  8,020,561  l,n6L13S 

Cape  of  Good  Hope               -  246,138  781,581  4«v5S6 

Fnmoe     ...  340,74S  695.913  1,1*5,599 

Manala  ...  42.\05S  824,409  X»,0S1 

Madeira   ...  70,863  99,566  tN9tS 

Other  countries      -             .  70,909  634,462  88oaM 

Total  gaUoni      -  -         6,437,289  7,888,046  7.358,199 

The  quantity  consumed  in  this  coantiy  in  I860,  together  with  2^75,307  gmlloiis 
exported,  gives  a  gross  total  of  9,633.499  gallons,  against  an  importation  of 
12,483,362  gallons.  The  aggregate  stock  in  the  Londcm  Docks  alone  is  nsnalhf 
equal  to  a  year's  consmnption,  allowing  too  for  a  fair  expectation  of  increased 
consumption  at  the  new  duties. 

From  these  statistics  some  peculiar  facts  are  elicited,  showing  in  what  m 
small  degree  the  consumption  of  wines  has  increased  in  this  countiy  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and  tluU  on  an  arerage  only  14 
persons  in  eveiy  1000  diink  their  three  dozen  of  wine  annually,  or  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  glass  of  wine  per  diem. 

The  fiishion  of  wine-diinking  has  also  altered;  for  Spanish  sherry,  which  now 
is  the  most  in  use,  was  almost  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  this  centory,  when 
red  wines  were  mostly  drunk;  whereas  now  two-thirds  of  what  is  used  is  white 
wines.  The  total  exports  of  sheny  wine  from  Cadiz  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
world  were  in  1856,  54,610  butts;  in  1857,  50,707;  in  1858,  28,729;  in  1859, 
45,916;  and  in  1860,  50,000.  The  consumption  of  this  wine  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  on  the  average  26,000  butts  annually.  The  reduction  of  the  duty 
in  1860  to  3s  per  gallon  increased  the  quantity  about  ten  per  cent  and  with  a 
further  reduction  in  1861  to  2«  5^^,  the  consumption  will  no  doubt  increase. 

The  rates  of  duty  now  levied  are  Is  per  gallon  on  all  wines  imported  in  casks, 
containing  less  than  18  per  cent,  of  spuit;  U  9d  per  gallon  if  less  than  26  per 
cent,  of  spirit;  2s  5<j  if  less  than  40  per  cent  of  spirit;  and  2s  lid  if  less  than 
45  per  cent  of  spirit;  and  2s  5d  per  gallon  on  all  wines  imported  in  bottles. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments,  upon  a  large  scale,  recently 
mnde,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  various  winee,  and  which  may  be  relied  on, 
viz.: — 

Porta varying  from  86  to  41  per  cent,  the  averai^e  bdng  38  gallona  of  SpirK  in  trtrf 

100  gaUooa  of  wiae. 

S»«^« „32to40  .,.  „  36  „ 

Marsalas.. „  29  to  34  „  „  32  „  „ 

Cape  Wines....  „  30  to  33  „  „  82  „  „ 

Hocks „  18  to  21  „  „  17  „  „ 

French  (Clsrets)  „  13  to  18  „  „  16  „  ,. 

Ditto(Bargun<Ues)  „  81  to  24  „  „  82  „  „ 

And  these  show  that  the  stronger  the  wine  the  more  it  has  hitherto  been 
appreciated  in  this  country;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen,  bv  the  introduction  of 
lighter  wines  at  a  duty  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  spint  th^  contain  (which 
is  the  only  component  nart  of  wine  that  was  ever  liable  to  duty),  whether  great 
changes  will  not  speedily  take  place  in  the  use  of  wines. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  at  no  veiy  distant  period  the  stronger  wines  most 
in  use  will,  now  uiat  the  public  are  no  longer  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  tiieir  alco- 
holic power,  take  the  position  that  liqueurs  do  at  present,  and  be  dnnk  only  as 
stimulants  and  restoratives,  and  these  6&j8  of  moderation  and  advanoement 
would  seem  to  favour  that  opinion.  Many  instances  are  quoted  of  oar  ancestois 
taking  their  bottle  or  more  of  wine  daily,  when  it  was  certainly  stranger  than 
now;  if  so,  it  was  at  a  fearful  expense  to  good  constitutions,  and  those  days  hare 
happily  died  away.  In  the  selection  of  wines  more  study  shonld  be  made  of 
their  use,  whether  for  stimulating  or  digestive  purposes,  or  for  enjovment 
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In  England  (observe  Messrs.  Gilb^  and  Co., '  from  whose  trade  report  we 
quote)  strange  contradictions  exist  on  this  point,  for  the  stronger  wines  are 
mostly  taken  at  or  immediately  idler  dinner  to  assist  digestion,  as  it  is  supposed, 
whereas  they  are  calculated  to  have  just  the  reverse  effect 

If  the  flavour  of  the  stronger  wines  be  preferred  at  meals,  their  digestive 
powers  would  be  increased  by  dilution  in  water  to  three  times  the  quantity,  at 
the  time  of  drinking;  thus  used,  at  the  present  rates  of  duty ,  the  beverage  would 
be  chei^er  than  beer,  of  about  the  same  strengdi,  and  fiir  more  refreshing  and 
wholesome ;  the  economical  portion  of  the  public  will  soon  become  alive  to  this 

It  will  not  be  surprisinff  toflndin  a  few  years  that  from  this  cause  alone  wines 
will  in  a  great  measure  tc3Le  the  place  of  beer. 

Some  odl  beer  our  national  beverage,  and  think  it  can  never  have  a  competi- 
tor, but  so  many  changes  come  about  in  leas  than  lilgeneraUon,  that  it  may  not 
be  held  in  such  appreciation  in  years  to  come ;  who-  could  have  supposed  that 
tea,  which  was  first  imported  solely  for  the  -wealthy,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  l)c  pleasant  to  uie  taste  as  the  Chinese  drink  it,  should  have  found  its 
way  into  the  poorest  cottage?  that  tobacco,  which  requires  an  education  by  those 
who  use  it  before  it  can  be  appreciated,  should  form  sudi  an  important  item  in 
the  Exchequer,  or  that  bitter  ale,  which  at  first^use  is  antagonistic  to  tho 
palate,  should  be  such  an  universal  favourite  ?  I 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  beer,  well  made,  and  which  has  perfected  all  its  fer- 
mentations, is  wholesome  and  pleasant ;  but  much  of  that  now  used  is  often  not 
more  than  three  weeks  old,  and  has  to  perfect  its  fermentation  after  having  been 
consnraed;  nothing  we  take  is  more  difficult  of  digestion,  and  it  is  absolute  mad- 
ness for  persons  of  sedentary  and  inactive  habits  to  persist  in  its  use.  It  is  said 
that  our  labouring  population  thrive  on  it;  it  is  their  labour  they  thrive  on,  and 
most  of  us  would  thrive  on  hard  work  where  we  sink  comparatively  by  inactivity. 

The  introduction  of  light  cheap  wines  at  a  Iqw  duty  must  therefore  in  time 
prove  a  boon,  being  both  wholesome,  refreshing,  and  an  assistance  to  digestion. 

It  is  a  popular  mistake  to  consider  them  col&rthan  beer,  and  as  erroneous  to 
call  them  acid;  nothing  is  more  wholesome  Uisoi  the  vinous  tartar  we  taste  in 
light  wines.  Most  travellers  state  that  the  cheap  light  wines  of  the  countries 
they  visit  invariably  agree  with  their  eonstitutions,  and  what  is  there  in  our 
climate  that  can  make  the  difference? 

WOOL.  Wool  stands  next  to  cotton  m  importance  of  the  various  raw  mate- 
rials employed  in  our  home  manufactures.  The  demand  for  wool  is  increasing 
rery  rapidly  in  all  countries,  and  tiie  production  is  at  present  insufficient  to  meet 
this  demand.  In  England,  notwithstanding  our  large  imports  and  home  pro- 
duction, economising  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  on  an  enhu^ged  scale. 
The  use  of  cotton  in  woollen  and  worsted  fiihrics  has  been  vastly  augmented, 
and  the  manufiictureof  rag  wool  (whidi  consists  of  old  worn  out  woollens,  torn 
or  ground  up)  has  been  developed  intoquite  an  important  branch  of  business, 
under  the  name  of  shoddy  or  mungo.  This  is  utilized  to  the  extent  of  45,000,000 
>lbs.annuallv  (equal  to  about  a  third  of  our  yearly  importations  of  colonial  and 
foreign  wools)  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  or  adulterating  wool  in  its  mano- 
facture. 

And  yet  with  all  these  enormous  aids,  the  prices  of  wool  when  not  checked 
by  adverse  extraneous  influence,  ever  gravitate  to  an  extreme  range,  such  in 
met  as  effectually  to  limit  the  consumption.  The  home  production  of  wool  is 
«stimated  at  fully  200.000,000  lbs.  and  the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  have 
now  reached  the  large  amount  of  148,000,000  lbs.,  although  about  31,000,000  of 
this  was  re-exported  in  1860. 

All  the  British  colonies  have  made  immense  strides  in  their  production  of 
■wod,  although  the  demand  for  food  now  keops  down  the  increase  of  sheep  in 
Australia  where  the  population  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  In  1845  the  Aus- 
tralian cobnies  sent  to  the  United  EJngdom  alone  24,177,315  lbs.;  in  1855, 
49^142,306  lbs.;  and  in  1859,  59,165,939  lbs.  The  African  colonies  now  pro- 
duce about  25,000,000  lbs.  of  wool. 
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The  wool  of  the  alpaca  imported  from  Pera,  wbich  is  of  Tarioas  ooloata, 
white,  grey,  brown  and  black,  has  long  been  in  demand  at  high  prices  for 
its  silky  texture  and  applicability  for  various  purpoaes  in  articles  of  ladies* 
clothing.  The  imports  tiuctnate  considerably,  owing  to  rerolntioDary  disturb- 
ances and  difficulties  of  transport  to  the  coast  for  shipment.  It  raries  in  i»ice 
from  2#  to  3«  per  lb.  Including  llama  wool  the  imports  have  ayeraged  in  the 
last  fire  years  2,600,000  lbs.  per  annum. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  wool  to  the  United  Kingdom  hare  been  as  foUow% 
inhales:— 


Conntrlfli. 

1850. 

18Ml 

18S0. 

Oennany  -            •             - 

80.491 

13,710 

14.600 

188,679 

168,189 

184,000 

Cap«         -             «             - 

19,879 

38,278 

56,3.56 

SpanUh    .>             «             » 

a,105 

318 

4.183 

Portugal  -             -             « 

7,361 

4,623 

94,508 

Penivl«a  and  Alpaca 

89,781 

42,070 

68,075 

East  India  and  China 

9,701 

43,167 

62.651 

Rnaatan     ... 

9,7ft8 

1,006 

21,445 

Mediterranean  Ports 

18,432 

12,066 

18,169 

Baenos  Ayres 

8,841 

6;!38 

^aM 

Sundries  -              -             • 

8,041 

5,986 

15,650 

Qoat'i  wool 

Total  bales    - 

18,139 

14,1^ 

11,897 

291,161 

843,686 

487,580 

The  aggregate  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool,  sheep^  Iamb 

•nd  alpaca,  ^ve  been  as  follows:— 

Importa  Exports, 
lbs.  lbs. 

184S  •  76.813,855  S.662.S58 

1850  •  74,326,778  14,888,674 

1855  •  09, 800,446  29,453,466 

1860  -  148,396,5n  80,661,867 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.  The  woollen  manufacture  engages  up- 
wards of  £33,000,000  of  British  capital,  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  fanning 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  our  textile  manufactures. 

Relatively  to  the  other  great  staple  manufacture  (cotton),  the  total  ralne  of 

the  woollen  manufactures  stands  at  about  one-half,  the  cotton  manufactures 

being  valued  by  competent  Manchester  authorities  at  about  £60,000,000  sterling 

per  annum.    Regarding,  however,  the  value  of  each  manuAicture  in  proportion 

as  that  value  arises  from  the  use  of  British  labour  and  capital,  &e  difierence  is 

not  so  great.    In  the  cotton  manufacture  £20,000,000  are  paid  for  the  raw 

materiu,  produced  in  a  great  measure  in  foreign  countries,  leaving  £40,000,000 

as  the  wages  and  profits  of  British  industry  applied  to  its  &brication.     The 

woollen  manufacture  includes  about  £21,000,000  paid  for  British  and  Colonial 

raw  material,  and  £12,000,000  paid  for  wages  and  profits  of  British  maniifin- 

■taring  industry. 

c 

Home  proAnce  of  wool  in  1860  estimated  at  12,000,060 

Imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  9,000,000 

„     offorelgnwooUenmanafiwtiirea  1,000,000 

Exports  of  British     „  „  .  .*  16,000,000 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  woollens,  worsteds,  worsted  hosiery,  and  woollen 
and  worsted  yarn  expcnrted  firom  Great  Britain  in  1830,  was  i!r4,728,666 ;  in 
1840,  £5,327,855  ;  in  1850,  £10,040,332  ;  and  in  1860,  £16,007,257. 

The  progress  of  our  manufacturing  art  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades  has 
(speaking  generally)  doubled  the  production  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  in  pn^ior- 
tion  to  population. 

The  United  Kingdom  itself  produces  a  larger  amount  of  wool  than  an^  other 
eonntiy  in  the  world ;  and  yet  it  may  truly  be  said  that  sheep  are  kept  m  this 
country  not  so  mnch  for  their  wool  as  for  the  meat  their  carcases  fhmish,  and 


